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Serving as 4 great Inſtrument for the Determination of 


Caſes of Conſcience. 


* 
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" Jn Four Books. The Fourth Edition. 
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By FEREMY TAYLOR, Chaplain in Ordinary to King C HAR L ES the Firſt, 
and late Lord Biſhop of Down and Conner. 
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"The Moſt Sacred M PAT E $ ST Y. 


KING of GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE 
and IRELA N D, Defender of the Faith, (56. 
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GREAT SIR, 
HE circles of the Divine P rovidence turn themſelves pon ole af- 


out thoſe Vertues which we are then to exerciſe ; and every new event 
in the Oeconomy of God js God's finger to point out to us by what inſtances be 
will be ſerved. We have been ſorely ſntitten and for. a long time; for ( that 
T may uſe the words of the Prophet ) Alas, for that day was grear, ſo that 


none was like to it, it was even the time of Jacob's trouble 3 . and.then, 
Faith and Patience, and all the paſſive Graces of Religion were #1 their own 


ſeaſon. But ſince. God hath left off to ſmite us with an iron rod; and. hath 


| fairs of the World ſo, that every ſpondyl. of the. wheels nay mark 


once more ſaid unto theſe $v54 Th ſhall: ſerve the Lord their Gad, Jr. 30. 7,8 


and David their King whom I have raiſed up unto them ; ; . Now our duty 
ftands on the Sunny fide 3 it is our work to rejoyce in God: and in God's 
Anointed, and to be glad, and worthily to accept of our Proſperity is all 


our 'buſr neſs : For ſo good a God we ſerve, that be hath made it our Duty to 


be happy, and we cannot pleaſe him unleſs we. be infinitely pleaſed our ſelves. 


It was.impoſſible to live without our King ; but as Slaves live, that is, ſuch 
who ate civilly dead, and perſons condemn'd to metals : we lived to the luſts 
| and inſolency of others, but net at all to our ſelves, to our own Civil or Re- 


ligionus Comforts. But now our joys are mere and unmixt ; for that we may. 


do our duty and hawe our reward at once, God hath ſent your Majefty amongſt 


us, that we may feel the pleaſures of Obedience, and. reap the fruits of that 
Government which God loves and nſes,which He hath conſtituted and adorned, 
which He hath reſtored to us by a tonjugation of Miracles, by the work of 


his hand and the light of his countenance, by changing the hearts of Men, 
and ſcattering the people that delight in War,, by infatuating their Counſels 
and breaking their Cords aſunder ; that is, which He himſelf hath wrought 
amongſt us by himſelf alone, and therefore will bleſs and will never inter- 
rupt : only we nmſt be careful never to provoke him any more by our Un- 
thankfulneſs and in fidel Apoſtaſi e. 

But now, Great Sir, be pleas d to give me leave in the throngs of thoſe that 
rejoyce to ſee the goodneſs of God to his ſervant Job, in imitation of them 
who preſented him with, every man, an earing of Gold, and a piece of Sil- 
ver, or a Lamb *, to brins alſo my Ofering, the fi onification of my joy. For 
though 
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though it be but two Books which like the Widows two mites make up but ; 
contemptible Summ ; yet becauſe it is all T have, your Majeſty may be pleaſed 
to accept : and ſo much the rather, - becauſe it is alſo an expreſſion of that part 
of the duty of my Calllng which hath fallen to try ſhare. For your Majeſty, 
like the King in the Goſpel, hath been in a far Country, and ſome of your 
Luk. 25. 14+ Citizens ſent after you, and ſaid , Nolumus hunc regnare 3 but God hath 
age you to return and reign: and if your Majeſty ſhould by that exaniple 
call us to render an account of ohr Talents, I cant only ſay, that amongſt 
thoſe many Excellent erſes who bave greatly impro d theirs, I was willing 
to negotiate and to labour. What fruit will from hence accrne to Souls is 
wholly is the hands of God : but this ſemination and culture was much want- 
ing in the Reformed Churches. For though in all things elſe the Goodneſs of 
God hath made 11s to abound, arid onr Cut to run over ; yet our labours have 
been hitherto unimployed in the deſcription of the Rules of Conſcience and Ca- 
ſuiſtical Theology. In which becauſe 1 have made fome attempts, if the pro» 
duSion be not unworthy, T am ſure it 79 not improper to lay it at the feet of 
your Majefty. For your Majeſty being by God appointed Culſtos utriufque 
Tabulz, fince like Moſes you are from God deſcended to us with the two Ta- 
bles of the Law in your hand, and that you will beſt govern by the arguments 
and compulſory of Conſcience, and this alons is the greateſt firmament of Obe- 
dience ; whatſoever can be the meaſure of Conſcience eſt res Filci, 3s part of 
wr own propriety, and enters into your Exchequer. 
Be pleaſed therefore, Gracious Sir, to accept this inſtance of my duty to 
God, to your Majefty, and to your Great Charge, the Church of England. 
There are in it many things intended for the ſervice, but nothing to diſſerve 
any of -theſe great interefts. Thoſe Caſes that concern the Power and Offices 
of Ecclefiaftical Superiors' and Sapreme, were (though in another manner ) 
Lib.1, 8. of Johg fince done by the incomparable Mr. Hooker, and the learned Archbiſhop 
Lib. de Rep. Of SPAlato : but their labours were unhappily loft, and never ſaw the light. 
Leclef, And though I cannot attain to the ſtrength of theſe Champions of David and 
Guardians of the Temple ; yet fence their portion of work 3s fallen imo my 
hand, 1 have heartily endeawoured to ſupply that loſs ; though with no other 
event, but as charitable paſſengers by their little, but well-meaning, alms 
repair the breaches of his fortune who was greatly undone by the War or 
Fire. But therefore I humbly beg your Majeſty's pardon in all things where 
my weakneſſes make me to deſpair of your more Gracions acceptance : and 
| here I am therefore to be confident, becauſe your Mercy is, as your Majeſty, 
this day in her exaltation, and is felt by all your Subjefis ; and therefore 


humbly to be hoped for by 
GREAT SIR, 
Tour Majeſty's 
moſt dutiful and moſt 
obedient SubjeC, 


wo 
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PREFACE 

HE Reformation of Religion in the Weſtern Churches hath been 
ſo. violently, fo laboriouſly, ſo univerſally oppos'd by Evil Spi- 
rics and Evil Men, by wilfulneſs and ignorance, by prejudice 
and intereſt, by error and partiality ; and it felt alſo hath been done {6 
imperfe&tly in ſome places, and fo unskiltully in ſome others, becauſe 
the thick and long-incumbent darkneſs had made it impoſlible to behold 
the whole Light in all irs ſplendour ; that it was found to be work enough 
for the Miniſters of Religion to convince the Gain-ſayers, to oppole their 
witty arts by the advantageous repreſentment of wiſe truths, ſo to keep 
the People from their temptations. But fince there were not found many 
able ro do this bur ſuch which had other cures to attend, the condud of 
fouls in their publick and private charges, and the conſequent neceſlity of 
preaching and catechiſing, viſiting the ſick, and their publick daily offices ; 
it was the leſs wonder that in the Reformed Churches there hath been ſo 
great.a ſcarcity of Books of Caſes of Conſcience : though it was not to be 
denied but the careleſs and needleſs neglect of receiving private Confeſſions 
hath been too great a cauſe of our not providing materials apt for ſo pious 
and uſeful a miniſtration. Bur beſides this, it 1s certain that there was a 
necelity of Jabouring to other purpoſes than formerly : and this necefliry 
was preſent and urgent; and the hearts and heads of Men ran to quench 
that fire, and left the government of the houſe more looſely, till they could 
diſcern whether the houſe would be burnt or no by the flames of contention 
which then brake out : only this daty was ſupplied by excellent preachings, 
by private conferences, by admonitions and anſwers given when ſome 
more piots and religious perſons came toConfeſſions,and as they were upon 
particular occaſions requir'd and-invited. .. Byt for any publick proviſions 
of. Books of Caſuiſtical Theology,we were almoſt wholly nnprovided,and, 
like rhe Children of Iſrael in the days of Saul and Fonathan,we were forc'd 
to go-down:to the forges of the -Philiſtims: to ſharpen every Man his Share 
and his Goiulter, ;his'Axe and his'Mattock. »:/We had Swords and Spears 
of.0ur:oen;' enough for. defence, and more'than. enough for diſputation : 
but in:this more neceſſary. part'of the Condutt of Conſciences, we did 
receive:-our-anſwers:fronv abroad; till we found that our'oId needs were - 

fometimes very ill ſapplied, and new neccflities.did every. day ariſe.” 
\Someof the Lutherans have indeed done ſomething inthis kind which 
is well.; ;Buldainns, Bidenbachins; Dedekanns;: Konig, and the Abbreviator 
of Gerard::. Some'Efſays alſo have been made by others; ' Alſtedins,  Ame- 
feus,;Ppriins,,and rhe late Eloquent and Reverend Biſhop off Norwich. But 
yet:;aurneeds remain; ahd we cannot be well ſupplied oytof the Roman 
Stores houſes: : 'for: though there the ſtaple is, and very-many excellent 
things expos'd to view; yet we have found the:Merchants to be decei- 
vers, - and the Wares too often falſified. - | - 4 gs 
| 8 2 Fot 
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For 1. if we confider what heaps of prodigious propoſitions and rules 
of Conſcience their Doors have given us, we ſhall ſoon perceive that 
there are ſo many boxes of poiſon in their Repoſitories under the ſame 
paintings and ſpecious titles, that as it will be impoſlible for every man to 
diſtingwſh their miniſteries of health from the methods of death; ſo ic 
will be unſafe for any man to venture indiſcriminately. For who can.{afely 
«Eman, Sa. truſt that guide that teaches him, {That it is no deadly {in to ſteal, or 
apbor.y. Fut- &« rrivately againſt his will and without his knowledge to take a thing from 

« him who is ready to give it if he were ask'd, but will not endure to have 

* Prov. 28. 24. © it taken without asking : That it is no theft * privately to take a thing 
Diem 3-Re* E that is not great from our Father ; b That he who ſees an innocent puniſh'd 
&« for what himſelf hath done, he in the mean time who did it, holding his 

« Diana de Eu- © peace, is not bound to reſtitution ; c That he whofalls into fornication, 
pt " « if he goes to confeſſion, may the ſame day in which he did fornicate re- 
« ceive the Communion 3; That Communion is Manducation, and therc- 

".z1, © fore requires not attention 3 That he who being in deadly fin receives the 

0.32 © Holy Communion commits but one fin, viz. that againſt the dignity of 

<« the Sacrament;and that the omiſſion of confeſſion 1s no diſtine ſin,mean- 

« ing, amongſt them who believe confeſſion to be of Divine inſticution ? ] 

1d. de peenit. Ag bad or worſe are thoſe affirmatives and dodrines of repentance. | a 
ns. 6 dying Man is not tied to be contrite for his ſins; but confeſſion and 
attrition are ſufficient :] and that we may know what is meant by attri- 

num: 11, ® 17, $072, WE are told | © it #8 4 ſorrow for temporal cwvil, diſgrace or loſs of health, 
&< ſent by God as a puniſhment, or feared to be ſent ; | this alone is enough foc 
Salvation, if thedying Man do but confeſs to the Prieſt, though he have 

liv'd wickedly all his life-time. And that we need not think the matter 

of confeſſion to be too great a burden, we are told, | © He that examines 

< his Conſcience before confeſſion, fins if he be too diligent and careful. ] 

num. 18. But as for the precept of having a contrite and a broken heart. [**< Ic 
« binds not but in the article or danger. of death : nor then, but when 

© we cannot have the Sacrament of Penance. ] To theſe may be added 


thoſe contradictions of ſeverity for the ſecuring of a holy life ; that 


[<< If a Man purpoſe at the preſent to ſin no more, though at the ſame. 


< time he believes he ſhall fin again, (that is, that he will break his pur- 
pum-19. * poſe,) yet that purpoſe is good enough.: That it 15not very: certain 
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« whether he that hath attrition does receive grace, though he does not | 


« formally reſolve to fin no more : ] meaning, that it is probable, that it 
is not neceſſary:to make any ſuch refolution of leaving their fin; they are 
not certain it is ſo, nor certain that it is otherwiſe ; that is, they find no 
Commandment for theſe things : It may be they are counſel 'd and advis'd in 
rd. verb. De- Scripture, but that is no great matter; for [© It isno fin not to correſpond 


naomn-7-<« with the Divine inſpirations exhorting us to Counſek.] Add to:theſe, 


Dilpenfuio. that | © To detrat from our Neighbour's fame before a conſcientious, 
aun. 1. © filent and a'\good Man, is no deadly fin : To diſpenſe with our vows 
« in a year of Jubilee is valid, though the condition of obtaining \thar 
« Jubilee be not performed. ] Thus men amongſt them have leave to ſin, 
and they may live in it as long as their life Jaſts without repentance ; and 
that repentance-in the ſumm of affairs is nothing but to call to the Prieſt 


to abſolye them; provided you be ſorrowful ſor the evil you feel or 
fear 


C— 


fear God-will fend onyou : but contrition, ior fatraw proceeding fram the 
love of God'is not at all neceflary;iz' 5.neithep.is- it necaſjagy that. our ſog- Concil. Trid. 
| wy eu : . . # | *.. * lefl.14.cap.y4. 
5 row:be thought to-be-contrition 3 neitheris it neceſſary that. aterition 4 
« thould g0 befor e:confeflion, but wall {er ve.f 1t be ſome time after 4 ; Os Dian. Com- | 
« if you confeſs none-bur venial fins,” it is ſufficient if you, be ralarug —— 
* for-one ot them ;/i arid the: cafe'is the ſame for, mortal fins formerly con- Y 
« feſſed:] :But I am aſhamedof this heap of {ad Stories : If Iſhould amaſs = 
ropether what: theinſelyes have colleQed. in their, books,, it would. look 
likeailibel :- but whois pleaſed with variety of. ſuch ſores-may enter into 
the Hoſpitals themſelves, and:walk and: look till he. be weary.,., -._. 
1 2:1\But not only with-the evil matter of their propoſitions.;,, but we have 
reaſon:to be offended with.the ſtrange manner of, their anſwerings. -I ſhall 
not need 'to inſtance.in-that kind-of argument which, is but, too. frequenr 
among thoſe who. prevail more by; their authority..than their reaſon, of 
proving propoſitions by fimilitudes and analogies... I, remember that Gre- Clavis Regia 
gory Sayr {ays that all Precepts of the Moral Law are to be.reduc'd to the "Es 
Decalogue:;: becauſe as all natural-things are reduc'd to.ten,Predicaments, 
ſo it is expedient that, al}-kinds of vertues-and yice be. reduc'd to. the: ten 
Commandments. | And Beſſe#s infers; {even Sacraments from, the number 
of the Planets, and the ſeyen ears of full corn in, Egypt, and ſeven water- 
pots chang'd into wine (though there were but fix,) becaule as the wine 
fll'd fix water-pots,| ſo the Sacrament; of the Euchariſt fills. the other fix, 
and it (elf makes-the ſeventh ; and that therefore peradyenture the Sacra- 
ments are called Veſſels of grace. , But this I look upon as a; want of better 
arguments ina weak'caule, manag'd by carele(s.and confident perſons ; 
and note it only as a fault, that the, Guides of. Conſciences ſhould ſpeak 
| many things. when they-can;prove: but few. , -.,. Ta 
Z -' 3. Thar which ſuppoſe to be of greateſt Conſideratian is, that the 
7 Caluiſts of the Roman'Church take;thele, things for reſolution and an- 
> {wer to queſtions of Conſcience which are ſpoken by. an, authority that 
= 3 nor ſufficient 3: and: they admit.of.,Capans, .and the, Epiſtles of Popes 
for authentick warranues,--which are {uſpicigqus whether ever they, were 
written iby:them to; whoſe: authority, only they do pretend 3: and they 
quote ſayings: of the old DoQors,,which are contradicted by others of 
equal learning and: reputation, and all. cited in, their own Canon Law ; 
and have. not any ſufficient means. aſcertain themſelves what is bind- 
ing in-very/ many. caſes argued in their, Canons, and Decretal Epiſtles, 
and Bulls:of Popes; Nay, they muſt needs beat a loſs in. their, conduct. 
of 'Conſciences, eſpecially in all-enquiries, and. articles, of faith, when, 
they (chufe ſuch foundations, which, themſelves, know. to be weak, and, 
tottering 4 and yet lay. the greateſt-load upon, ſuch. foundations, and 
tie-the Conſcience with the hardeſt; ligature, where 1t is certain they can 
give.no ſecurity. - For it is not agreed. in: the Church of Rome, neither 
can! they, tell / upon whoſe authority, they, may, fanally rely; : they cannot 
tell: wha is the viſible Head of the Church :..tor they. are not ſure the Pope 1s; 
becauſe a-Council may. be ſuperior.to him, and, whether 1t be or not is 
fiot.refolved ;; And therefore either they Tt cheir Principle,and 
rely-only,,upon Scriptures and, right.Reaſon and Univerſal Teſtimonies, 


or-give no anſwer to the Conſcience in very. thany caſes of the grea- | 
a 3 " teſt 
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reſt concertiment; for 'by af{ other meaſures their:queſtions are indeter- 
minable.  'Bur-the authority-of man chey make to be'cheir foundation : 
and yer if their allegations were allowed'to be good argument, irwould 
ſerve them' but t6 very '\tw'purpoſes, ' fince the Doors, whole affirmative 
is the deciffon' of tlie' Ca; are fo infinitely divided. 
. This ro me, and-to very many wiſe-men, looks like a very great Oh- 
zeQion : But 1 find that'they who are moſt concerned in it account ir 
none; For the RomeniCafurfts profeſs it; and yet do not ſuppoſe that 
the Conſequentof this ſhould be, that the coſe is difficult, and the men not to 
be relied upon, and the Conference to be otherwiſe informed, and that we ought 
to walk the more warily,"but therefore the Conſcience is at liberty, and the que- 
flion in order to praGtice hath no difficulty ; hard in the caſe, but eaſe in the 
aHion ; for by this means they entertain all intereſts, and comply with all 
erſwafions,and ſend none away Unſatisfied. For Uncertain anſwers make 
with them no Uncertain reſolution ; for they teach ns, that in ſuch caſes 
we may follow either part : and therefore they ſtudiouſly keep up this 
Szaphor. verb Academical or rather Sceptick Theology, Aliz aint, alii negant ; utrumque 
m9 probabile. And upon this account, although with greateſt ſeverity they 
bind on mens perſwafions'the doftrinesof meats and carnal ordinances, yer 
they have left them looſe enongh when it comes to the Conſcience, ſo 
looſe that the precept is become ridiculous: for what can it be otherwiſe, 
Ibid.n. 8. when they teach, © That the Fzft 13not broken by drinking of water or 
«wine, nay, though weeat ſomerhing that our drink may not hurt us ; 
&© nor the uſual collation at nightif it be taken in the morning ;/ nor if the 
<« Butler or the Cook lick his fingers ; nor if we eat eggs or milk-mears, 
<« ſo it be not in the holy time of Lent; nor if after dinner a while you eat 
* ſomething at the entreaty of a friend ; nor if you upon a reaſonable cauſe 
« eat before your time? in all theſe caſes you eat and faſt at the ſame 
© time. All theſe things are derivatives 'from the contrary opinions of 
ſome eaſje,gentle DofQtors; andthe effe& of this ſtratagem is ſeen in things 
of greater conſequence. For [ we are free from our wow, ' or from a Comr- 
mantment, if it be a probable opinion of the Dofors that we are free; | and [ it 
is probable, if it be the opmion of one grave Door: ] That is, in effec, 
phainly, If it be probable | in the dodtrine, ] it is certain | in pratice;J andit 
is probable if any one of therr DoQors ſays it. 
5s. And the miſchief of this is further yet diſcernible, if we conſider that 
they determine their greateſt and moftMyſterions caſes oftentimes by no other 
argument but the {: ying of ſome few of their Writers. I ſhall give bur 
one inſtance of it ; bur itſhall be fomething remarkable. The queſtion 
_ my was,IWhether the Pope can diſpenſe in the Law of God © The enquiry is not con- 
nz  Cerning a diſh of whey, but of a confiderable affair ; upon which the righe 
or the wrong of many thouſand Conſciences amongſt them do depend. Ir 
15 anſwered ['* That one opinion of the Catholicks ſays, that the Pope can 
< diſpenſe in all things of the Law of God, excepting the articles of faith. ] 
« The proof is this, So Panormitan ſpeaks, in cap. propoſuit, de conceſs. 
« prabend. n. 20. citing Innocentins in cap. cum ad Monaſterium, de flatu 
« Monachorum,where he ſays,that without cauſe the Pope cannot diſpenſe 
< in things of Divine right ; intimaring that with cauſe he may. And 
« the ſame is the opinion of Felinns in cap. One in Ecvleſ.de conft, n.1 9,09 
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« 29. where amongſt other things he faith, that the-Pope when he hath 
« cauſe. can.change the uſual form -of -Baptiſm, aud make ic lawfutto 
cc baptize in:the Name of the Frinity, which he reports our of Inwocentins 
= Cap. 'Þ. de baptif. in fine mm.'ve. Yea the ſame Feliwns is bold co afffrtn 
« iz caps de corift. n. 23. thatthePope with'orie word can create a Prieſt, 
« without any other folemnity, faying, Be cthou'a Prieſt ; which he reports 
« gut af Innocentins in cap. 1. Serrs Vadi. The fame Felinxs adds farther 
« that the Pope with his Word alone can make a Biſhop ; and he cites 
&« Angelus in |. 2. C. de crime. Sacrilegit z @-inl. 1. C. de Sententium paſſis. 
« The ſame ſentence 1s held by Decixe, conſeh, 112. n. 3/#n fines &- 1 
« diG.-cap. Que in Eccleſ. n. 25. 9. ſeq. alias n. 44, 45. in Nevis. Alle- 
« yantur etiam alit Jurifte i cap. 2. de tranſlat. Epiſcopi ; ev+ in 1. Mann- 


CC miſſunes. ff. de juſt. OF) jare 3 ink a.cC. de ſervit. &c. | 


Here is a rare way of probation : for theſe allegations are not only a:te- 
Rimonial that theſe Catholick auchors are of that opmisn;but it is intended 
ro repreſent, that this opinion is not againſt theCatholick Faith;that Popes 
andgreat Lawyers are of it; and therefore that it is fafe, and it may be 
followed, or be let alone: but yet this is ſufficient ro determine the doube- 
ing Conſcience of a ſubjecq; or to be propounded tohim as that on which 
he may with ſecurity and indemnity rely. The thing is affirm'd by Felinys 
and for this he quotes Innocemins y and the ſame is the. opinion of Decizs, 
and for this opinion divers other:-Lawyers are alkdped. Now when this or 
the like happens to be in a queſtion of fo great Concernment as this, it is 
ſuch a dry ſtory, ſuch an improbable proof, ſo unlatisfying an anſwer to 
the Conſcience, that the great determinatiob© of all thoſe queſtions and 
practices which can depend upon ſo. Univerſal ari article as this, and a war- 
ranty. to doaQtions which their adverlaties ſay are abhorrent from the law 
of Nature and common honeſty, ſhall in their final reſort reſt upon the 


ſaying of one or two perſons, who having boldly ſpoken a fooliſh thing, 


have paſſed without condemnation by thoſe Superiors for whole intereſt 
they, have been bold to tell ({o great a lye: | 

In Concluſion, the effe& of thefe Uncertain- principles and Unſteady 
Condud of queſtions is this; that though by violence and force they 
have conſtrain'd and thruſt their Churches into an Union of faith, like 
beaſts inco a pound, yet they have made their cafes of Conſcience and 
the ations of their lives unſtable as the face of the Waters, and unmea- 
furable as the dimenſions of the Moon : by which means their Confeſlors 
fall be enabled to anſwer according to every man's humour, and no man 
thall depart {ad from their Penitential chairs, and themſelves ſhall take or 


_ give leave to any thing ; concerning which I refer the Reader to the 


books and letters written by their parties of Port-royal, and to their own 
weak an{wers and vindications. x 

If I were willing by accuſing others to get reputation to my own, or 
the undertakings of any of our perfwaſion or communion, Fcould give very 
many inſtances of their nnjuſtice and partialities in determining - matters 
and queſtions of juſtice whieh concern the Church and cheir Ecclefia- 
ftical. perſons ; as if what was juſt amongſt the reprobates of the Laity 
were hard meafure if done to an-Ecelefiaſtick, and' that there were two 
forts of juſtice, the one for Seculars and the other for Cm = | 

whic 


RE add 


vide unmas Which'theit'owna: books *:give' but too many” inſtances.” F conldialfs' re. 
Caf Conſe. in nark-that the Monks and Friets are 5r7iquzores in Matrimoninm, and take 
nitas. Ecclelis- NQUITIES into Matrimonial cauſes with:aw impure curi and make an- 
vilegium. cle, fwers ſometimes with {pite-and envy, ſometimes with licehnouſneſs 5 thit 
ficriam, & their:diſtin&ion of Sins Mortal and Venial hathvintricated and confoundell 
almoſt all the Certainty and-anſwers of Moral'Theology ;| but nothing of 
this is fitted to my-intention, which is only to-make it evident thatirwis 
neceſſary that-Caſes of Conſcience ſhoulU be written'over a-new, and eſtz- 
bliſhed -upon- better principles, and:proceed m more. ſober and ſatisfying 
methods: nothing being more requiſite than that we ſhould all be infiru- 
Hed, and throughly prepared.to.every,good mork; that we ſhould have « Coir 
ſcience woid of offence: bath towards God and towards Man; that we ſhould 
be able to ſeparate the: wile from the precious, and know what to chuſe and 
what'to avaid 3: that we may bave-our ſenſes exerciſed to diſcern between good 
and cvil, that-we may. notical{ good-evil, or evil good; For'{ince obedience 
is. the-love.of- God, and to do well is the life of Religion, and the end-of 
faich is the death of fin and:the:life of righteouſneſs; nothing'is more ne- 
ceſſaty than, that we-berrightly informed in all moral notices; becauſe-in 
theſe things an Error:leads on: to evil ations, | to the choice of {in,' and 
the expreſsdiſpleaſureiof Gad ;: otherwiſe thanit happens in ſpecu/ation 
and- incffeGive notices and: Schook-queſiions. - + 1 7 | 
And indeed upori this confiderationI was always confident, that though 
the Queſtions, :.of. the School were: nice: and ſubtle, difficult and 'very 
often good for nothing;-.yet that in Moral Theology T ſhould: have found 


foperfe& an accord;i ſo cafie determination: of queſtions, that it would 
bave been harder to.;find:out: queſtions than anſwers; and the great diffi- 
culty in books.of this ſubjzeR'would be to put the great mimber of inqui- 
riesanto,order;and method... was not deceived-in'the ground and reaſon 
of my conzecture;'. becauſe I knew'that 77 promptu 9» facili eft-aternitas, 
God had made the way to Heaven plainand fimple;and what wasineceſlary 
_ did lie open, and the lines .of:duty. were to'be read by every eye, or 


heard.and learn'd by-all Nderfrandaings ;and:therefore it 1s certain that 
all praQtical:cruths are to be found: out without much contention and di=> © 
ſpure, becauſe Juſtice.and obedience to:Cod in all moral converſation is - | 
Natural to us, juſt as Logick and diſcourſe. is. - But when I came to look * 
alittle nearer, I found that:Men were willing enough to be tied up to be- 
lieve the UnaGive-propeſitions. of the DoGors, but would keep a liberty 
of pleaſing themſelves in matters. of Life-and Converſation : in the for- 
mer they would eaſily be govern'd.by leading Men ; butin the latter they 
would not obey God himſelf, and without great regret would not be con- 
fn'd toſtrifneſs and {everity.in- their Caſes of Conſcience. Some would ; 
but many would not. They. that would, gave Laws unto themſelves, 
and they could cafily be Governed ;| but they that would not, were ready 
to, trample; upon their, yoke, . if/it were made gentle and eaſje for their 
neck... But this was the. leaſt part-of the evil. 7 


For beſides this,Moral Theology was made a trade for the houſe, and an 
art of. the Schools :. and as nothing is more eafie than natural Logick, and 
yet nothing harder than Sophiſtical, fo it is in. Moral Theology; what 
God had made plain. Men have intricated ; and the eaſie Commandment is 
| wrapped 


. 
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wrapped up in wneaſie learning and by the new methods, a Simple and 
Uncrafcy Man cannot be wiſe unto ſalvation 3 which is but ſmall comfort to 
him that ſtands in the place of the Idiot and Unlearned. Sometimes a ſe- 
vere Commandment is expounded by the ſence of cafe and liberty, and 
the liberty is eſtabliſhed in Rule ; but becauſe the Rule is not true in ſome 
hundreds of caſes, a conſcientious Man does not know how to make uſe 
of it : and if the Commandment bk& kept cloſe to the ſence of ſtriftneſs and 
ſeverity, there are ſo many out-lets and eſcapes found out, that few men 
think themſelves obliged. * Thus in the Rule | Spoliatum ante onmia re- 
flituendum which is an excellent meaſure of Conſcience in many caſes and 

ertainly can have no direct abatement 1n the duty, and the party obli- 
ged can only be relieved by equity in the manner of doing it; yet of this 
plain and calie Rule, Gabrielizs brings no leſs than threeſcore and ten li- 
mitations: and to make all queſtions of that Nature and the Rule of Con- 
ſcience infinite and indeterminable, Menochins hath ſeven hundred ninety 
and eight queſtions concerning Poſſeſſion ; and who is ſufficient for theſe 
things ? * There isa Rule amongſt the Lawyers which very much relates 
20 the Conſcience of thoſe men who are engaged in ſuits and ſentences of 
Law in all Countries which are rul'd by the Civil law, Ir quolibet au re- 
quiritur citatio. Of this Rule Porcizs brings an hundred and fixteen am- 
pliations, and an hundred and four and twenty limitations. Maranta enu- 
merates forty caſes in which. þ A Negative-ought to be proved:] and So- 
cinus ſets down eight hundred and. two fallencies (that's the word of the 
law) concerning the conteſtation of ſuits and ations at Jaw. Many more 
might be reckoned even in the interpreters of the Civil Iaw,and in the mea- 


ſures we derive from thence. But if any man thinks it better in the Canon 


law, which is ſuppoſed to be as great a rule-of our Conſcience in the matter 
of Religion as the other is of Fuſtice : FE (ſhall only fay, that the. very title 
of the Canon.law was Concordantia Diſcordantiarum, a tying of contradi- 
Ctions together in one ſtring: and:when you begin to look into the inter- 


preters.of the Decretum, which is the beſt part of the Canon Jaw, S:m0n- Trad. de D=- 
cellus tells that. the word Decretum hath five and- twenty fignifications. 


So that there. is a wood before your doprs, and a labyrinth within. the 
wood, and Jocks and bars to every door-within that labyrinth ; and after 
all we are like to, meet, with. Unskilful guides; and yet of all things in 
the world, in. theſe things an-error 1s the moſt intolerable. Sh 

- But thus. the Enemy of;Mankind: hath prevailed upon us while we were 
earneſt in diſputations aboiit.things leſs concerning : . Then he was watch- 
ful and. bulie to, interweave evil-and-uncertain prinetples into our Moral 
inſticutions,to, intangle:what|was plain,to-divide what wasſimple,to make 
_ an, art of what, was written: inthe tables of our hearts with the finger of 
God, When a Gengleman was commending/Dr. Frfber Biſhop of Rocheſter 
his great pains in the confatation of iLwther:s books, the wiſe Prelate faid 
heartily,that he wiſh'd he had ſpent all that time in prayer and meditation 
which he threw away upon-.ſuch uſeleſs wranglings. 'For that was, the 


wiſdom of the, Ancients, | Antique Sapientia'nibil alind quam facienda &- Seneca ad Luj 


vitanda pracepit.: Et tunc meliores. erant wire. Poſtquam' doGt prodierunt boni 
deſunt. Simplex enim illa &v aperta virtus iwobſeuram & ſolertem ſcientiam 
verſa eft.; Docenmrque difputare; non vive. © Our fore-Fathers taughc 
theit 


retis, 


vil. 
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their children what.to. do and;what to avaid 3 and then Men were bercer. 
But when Men did firive to:become learned, they did not care fo much 
to become good 3 [they then were taught to diſpute rather than to live. 
To this purpole Iundesſtand that excellent ſaying of Solottion, Of making 
many books there is no: end, and much fludy is a wearineſs of the fleſh, Let 
1s hear the concluſion of the whole matter. Fear God and keep his Command- 
ments; for this is the whole duty of man. 1 Meaning, that books which 
ſerve to any other purpole are. a laborious vanity, conſumptive of our 
time and healch ro no purpoſe : nothing elſe being to any purpoſe but 
ſuch things as teach us to fear God, and how to keep his Commandments. 
All books, and all learning which miniſters to this end, partakesof the 
zoodnels of the end ; but that which promotes it not, is not to be regar- 
ded : and therefore the Chaldee Paraphraſt reads theſe words into an ad- 
Fil: mi, monitns efto ut 
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- o1ay Do gaivelay palngalns Te mlemnay ae. doredoecN,; "'#, brloetu8v Dordicers Imai” 


He. that is, well inſtruQted will;require imgvery kind 'of argument and dil- 


putation no other. proof. or-ſubtiley.- than'the ſabje& matrer wilt 'bear. 
For .it_ were ridiculous for a-Mathematician to:go about to perſwade with 
cloquence, or an Orator to pretend to demonſtrations.” But Moral Theo- 
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logy is a colle&ive Body of all wiſdom, whereof ſome things are demon- 
ſtrable and many are probable, and other things are better than their con- 
traries ; and they are to be proved accordingly, every thing in its propor- 
tion and capacity. And therefore here I make uſe of all the Brocardicks, « 
or rules of interpreters; that 1s, Hot only what is eſtabliſhed regularly in | 
law, but what is concluded wiſe and reaſonable by the beſt interpreters. 
Socinus, Duennas, Azo, Gabrielius, Damaſus, and divers other great Law- 
yers attempted this way in the interpiPtation of the Civil and Canon law. 
I intermeddle not in the queſtion, whether they did well or ill, but Jeave @ 
the conteſt as it lies between Duarenus and Balduinus who blame them, 

and Weſenbech and Gribaldus who are their confident Advocates. But in 

the diſcourſes of Conſcience, whatſoever 1s right reaſon, though taken 

from any faculty or ſcience, is alſo of uſe and efficacy. Becauſe whatever 

can guide the aCtions or diſcourſes, or be the buſineſs or the condud of 
any nan, does belong ro Conſcience and its meaſures; and what is true 

in any Sczence, is true in Conſcience. 

I do not ſay that what is true or allowed in hnmane laws is allo true or 

allowed in the Divine ; becauſe though God does juſtly and wiſely, yet 

men do not always ſo; and what is true 1n Sciences is not always under- 

ſtood to be true in Civil laws. Onalzs cauſa, talis effefius, laith the Philo- 

ſopher, The cauſe and the effed& are of the ſame nature. Bur the Lawyer 

fays, this is not always true. For Manumiſſion, which is a cauſe of liberty, 

is of the Civil law and poſitive inſticiition ; but Liberty, which is the effe& 

of it, is of the law of Natvre. Now although the Philoſopher under- 

ſtands his Rule of Natural cauſes ad effeis , or thoſe cauſes which are 
artificial, but operate by the way ci Nature, and intends it not at all to 

be perſwafive in matters of poſitive and legal inſtitution ; yet this truth 
and all other truths muſt prevai! in Conſcience, becauſe they are emana- 
tions from the fountain of truth ; from whence nothing can derive that 
Z Isnot always true, and in all ſences true where they are intended to per- 
 Afwade or teach. But then the truths of Philoſophy muſt be uſed in the 
= meaſures of Conſcience by the intentions of Philoſophy, and not be car- 

ried on to a diſparate matter, and without cauſe be indiffterently applied, 

the ſame words to things of another nature. * There is a Rule in Philo- 

ſophy, Incorporalia ſunt individua : from hence Hottoman argues, There- 

tore Dominion, Heritage, Vſusfrucius, or the ule of a thing by him that 

isnot the Lord, are individual, becauſe they are incorporeal. Now this 

will deceive him that truſts upon it : not becauſe what 1s true in one 

place is not true always and every where; but becauſe theſe words 

applied to other matters, and the words fignifying other intentions, 
they abuſe the weary hearer, but inſtruct not. But becauſe the que- 

ſtions of Conſcience do relate to all matters, therefore to theſe all Arts 

and Sciences do miniſter. Res fiſci eft ubicunque natat, Whatloever 

{wims upon any water belongs to this Exchequer ; that is, faith S. Au- v. 4a qi. 
flin, Chriſtianus Domini ſui eſſe intelligit, ubicunque invenerit weritatem, %1.2.c-15- 
If it be truch, whereſoever it be found, the Chriſtian knows it is his 

Lord's goods : and therefore I have prov'd and adorn'd ſome truths 

with the wiſe ſayings of Philoſophers and Poets, ut Deo ſerwiat quic- 

Arid puer ntile didici, that, according to the expreſlion of the ſame Saint, £9n** '* 
| what- 
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whatſoever being a child I learned which can profit, may be brought in to 
ſerve and pay homage to God. Burt ſtill they are to be underſtood ac- 
cording to the ſence and meaning of their proper Art where they dwell. 
And though there is great need of skill in all thoſe Sciences from whence 
we derive notices in order to the condu@ of Conſcience ; and that it will 
be hard for any man to pretend to be Maſter of all thoſe things which 
muſt be us'd in theſe diſcourſes; yet I who will not pretend to that, have 

et taken as good a courſe as I could to inform my ſelf, though not in 
the whole Syſtem of every art in the whole circle which I have here oc- 
caſionally us'd, yet I have been careful to underſtand thoſe few things 
which I have thence drawn in as auxiliaries : and leſt I ſhould yet fail, ] 
have taken another courſe by way of caution and defence, that I may be 
right and ſure in the reflex, if I had cauſe to doubt of any thing in the 
direct notice. 

For I have propounded to my ſelf general meaſures to be as bounda- 
ries to the determination of doubts and the anſwer of queſtions ; which 
ſo long as I do deſerve, my error will be very innocent, it any hao- 

ens. For 1. In hard and intricate queſtions I take that which 1s eafie 
and intelligible, and concerning which it will be eafte to judge whether 
it be right or wrong. 2. In odious things, and matters of burden and 
envy, 1 take that part which is leaſt, unleſs there be evident reaſon to the 
contrary. 3. In favours I always chuſe the largeſt ſence, when any one is 
bettered by that ſence, and no man is the worſe. 4. In things and que- 
ſtions relating to men I give thoſe anſwers that take away ſcruples, and 
bring peace and a quiet mind. 5. In things relating to God I always chuſe 
to ſpeak that thing which ro him is moſt honourable.. 6. In matters of duty 
T always chule that which is moſt holy. 97. In doubts I chuſe what is 
ſafeſt. $. In probabilities I prefer that which is the more reaſonable, ne- 
ver allowing to any one a leave of chuſing that which is confetſediy the 
leſs reaſonable in the whole conjunGion of circumſtances and relative con- 
ſiderations. EE | 

Upon the account of theſe principles T hope to ſerve God and the good of 
Souls. For theſe being the points of my compaſs, which way ſoever [ 
fi), I ſhall not ſuffer ſhipwrack : and if at any time I goabout, which 
T have avoided as much as my infirmities will permit, yet at laſt, and in 
the whole, I arrive where I ought to be. For indeed in this whole affair 
I have proceeded with great fear; as knowing that he who writes Caſes of 
Conlcience, does in a manner give laws to all that do believe him : and 
no man per{wades more vehemently than he that tells you, This, God for- 
bids ; This God commands ;, and therefore I knew that to be miſtaken 
here was very evil, and might do much evil ; but to be careleſs, or preju- 
dicate, or partial, or flattering, or oppreſſive with ſeverity, or unſafe with 
centleneſs,was criminal in the caule as well as miſchievous in the event : and 
the greateſt ſecurity which I have that I have not ſpoken unſafcly in any 
man's caſe, 1s becauſe that I have prayed much, and Jlaboured much that I 
might not at all miniſter to error or ſchiſm, to folly or vanity, bur to the 
glory of God, and to the good of Souls: and I have ſo determined every 
Caſe that I have here preſented, as I my ſelf would praCtiſe, as I would ac- 
count at the day of judgment, through the mercies of God in Jeſus Chriſt, 
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and the integrity and ſimplicity of my Conſcience : and therefore I defire 
that my Reader will uſe the ſame caution and ingenuity before he con- 
demns any concluſion, and conſider, that as in theſe things it was impoſlible 
to pleaſe every man, #ſuany 5 ueyaaog miow Fw yermly 101 deligned to 
ſeaſe no man but as he isa lover of truth, and hw of his own ſoul. 
. The ſtile that I here ule 1s according as it happens; ſometimes plain, 
| ſometimes cloſer : the things which I bring are ſometimes new, and ſome- 
times old ; they are difficult and they are ecaſie ; ſometimes adorn'd with 
caſes, and the caſes {pecificated in ſtories, and ſometimes in ſtead of a 
ſtory I recitean Apologue, and diſguiſe a true Narrative with other names, 
that I may. not diſcover the perſon whoſe caſeI diſcourſe of: and in all 
chings I mind the matter ; and: ſuppoſe truth alone and reaſon and the 
iety of the decifion to be the beſt ornament; and indeed ſometimes the 
ching it ſelf will not be handled otherwiſe. 
Eu Ornart res ipſa negat, contenta docers. WT "W 
T was here to ſpeak ro the Underſtanding, notto win the affeQtions ; to 
convince, not toexhort: and where I had no certainty ina caſe, or that 
Z thepartsof a queſtion were too violently contended for, without ſufficient 
evidence on either fide, I have not been very forward to give my final 
ſentence 3 but my opinion and my reaſon; 
| = | Per werbum FORT E reſpondet fepe periti. | . —— 
And yet hope that in ſome caſes it will be found, that though I am not *<cipiuarur. 
fierce, pofitive and decretory, yet the caſe it {elf is ſufficiently declared, 
fo that he who hath occaſion toiufe it, may upon thoſe accounts deter- 
mine himſelf. For the Modeſty of him that teaches is not always an ar- 
gument that he 1s uncertain in his propoſition. Ty »uifo, 2, 2 Sextiv, x, T& 
zizitra | arivle; 6h duals mI1g0w of maxanly dNAG TANG Rs 2 6 Th dAbesen* 
TW £0 2; To VO0t% 0 aTalle tor} 73 x2 jvw," ®, mie, ſaith Uipian. When the 
Ancients ſaid, I fuppoſe, T think, It ſeems, | they did notalways mean that 
.they were uncertain ; but they. ſometimes intended it for a modeſt, bur 
a direct affirmative ; and ſo I do in ſome few Caſes where there is great 
reaſon on one ide,and a great prejudice on'the other : I give my reaſons, 
and/lay. dowmw the Caſe and all its allayg,'and leave it..tp, prevail withour 
.my- ſentence by irq own ſirength; - And for. this I,hope.no man will be of- 
fended acme - If he be, itis becauſe I was;not willing, co,offend him ;' but 
1was deſirous to inſtruc, to comfort,! to determine, and to eſtabliſh him 
that needs, :::i:co 10 407 5.790 219 boon i tl 2 
| L have ſtudiouſly avoided altqueſtions;that are curious and unprofitable; 
ſuch; mean, whichare only.trials of wit,:;bucpeicher miniſters of Juſtice 
_ nor: Relipion: Such; wasthat which; was/brought before the Lawyers 
and'all'the-]carned: men af Athens, withigreat,noiles to,Jittle purpoſe, A 
Gentleman of £gina.dyingileft three-daughters3. The one was beauteous 
and wanton ; the ſecond a lover of wine and gay. pleaſpres; and the third 
a pood ſpinſter, \and a greaf follower of. Country houſewifry. He made 
the Mother oftheſe-daughters to be- his. Hets,apon this-condition, that ſhe 
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ſhou!d divide all-kiscftate berween-hjs daughters equally ;, but in ſuch a 
manner, that whatthey. receive: they;ſhogld neither pollels nor enjoy, 
and as ſoon as ever they: had:quirted:, their. portions .they; ſhould pay 
each of them to their Mather,tep copland Phlippicke - The Mother 
© runs 


* 
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ren to Athens, conſults the Lawyers and Philoſophers how this Will ſhould 


be fulfilled ; bur they know not, as ſuppoſing one part to croſs another, | 


and altogether to be impoflible; for if the whole eſtate ſhould be divided 
amongſt chem, how is ic that they ſhall not. enyoy it ? and-if they do nor, 
how ſhall they pay their Morher her afligament 2 The Mother therefore 
finding no help there, contrives it thus her felt; To the pretty wanton ſhe 
gives rich clothes, ſmooth Eunuchs, ſofc beds, {weet periumes, fi]ver I 
vatories, and all things which ſhe ſuppoſed might pleaſe her Juſt, and con- 
ſume her portion. To thedriaking girl ſhe provides vellcls of rich wines, 
a houſe well furniſhed, and all chings fitted for expenſive entertainment, 
But to the Country houſe- wife,a good farm,ploughmen and a great ſtock, 
many horſes and ſome cows,ſome Men-ſervants and a great many Maidens, 
a kennel of hounds and a few ſwine ; ſuppoſing this was no very probable 
way for her to thrive, but the likelieſt way to do her Husband's will ; be- 


cauſe the luſt of the firſt, and thirſt and debauchery of the ſecond,and the 
il]-contrived ſtock of the third would conſume all cheir portions - Bur all & 
this while ſhe conſidered not how when they grew: poor, ſhe ſhould receive | 
her ſhate. Bur ar laſt awiſer Man than was in the Schools of Atbens advis'd | 


' her thus; Give to the Drunken maiden the rich garments, the Jewe!s and | 


che Eunuchs ; and becauſe ſhe loves them nor, ſhe will {c]t cheni all for old Y 
wines of Chios : \'To the wanton pive fields 'and catte], oxen and ploughs, 


hinds and ſwine ; and ſhe will quickly fell them that ſhe may entertain her 
Lovers : But if you give veſſels of wine to the Country giz], the knows nor 
what to do with them,and therefore wall (el] them to the Merchant for rea- 
dy money. Thus ſhall-neicher:of them ehjoy their portion : bur by 
ſelling it, they ſhall be enabled to pay the moniey to their Mother, This 
'was a Riddle, rather than a Caſe of Law or Conſcience ; and fo are 
many others, which 1 therefore reſolved- to:lay afide, and trouble no 
man's Conſcience''or head with'them ;. as ſuppoling chat the anſwer of 
the dull Diodorys mention'd in the Greek Epigram is ſufficient for 
ſuch curioſities, POE 266.08 Gb Ol O | ; | 
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It 3s ſo,or it is'riot fo 3 it mitt be'done this 'way,or fome other ; the thing 


in queſtion is yours;or ſoine bydieselfe : bux make the Judge your friend, 


and I will warrarityour exuſy! provided ic-be juſt ; bur look you 'to'that. | 
A ſlight anſwer ronn ititricate arid. nfelefs queſtion is/a fit cover to ſuch a 


diſh ; a cabbage leaf is good enough to cover a pot of muſhromes :- but 1 
have'tiken a ſhorter way, and hid themalf afide; remembring che ſaying 
of Friet John Aimias to Nitoline de Lyra 5 Teflimoninm Dei Iucidum eſt, nec 
exert liters 'Divihz plicis, The things of God are plain and eafie : and 
therefore I have 'reje&ed every thing that is not uleful and intelligible ; 
chuſing only to make'ſuch mquiries by which we may:become better, and 
proinoted in ſomething of dur'daty; - 4 fo 107 

= Ovid ſuntus, &\ ihtidham wituri gignimur, ordo - 
' «© Onjs dats, aut mat#'quam mollis flexus, eh» nudz, 

* Outs wodns argiits,' quill fas optare, quid afper. 

T - Ofile'numm us bbi#; 1 7, ohariſque propinquis 

©''". Onantum elargiri teveat” quem 16'Dens efſe © 
Juſſit, & bnmana qia'parte locatus'd5-in re 
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tiruced to-ſalvation, and fitted to every good work... .. 


# - 


viz. That we way be taught. how to know what God. requires of us, ins 


But now I ſha]l deſire that he who reads my B ag will [as * —_ HH | 


Book to, be a colleive body .of partienlys Caſes of, Conſcience ;,;for I 
find that they are infinite,and my lite is not ſo;and I ſhall never live towrite 
them all, or to underſtand them all : and if I fhould: write ſome and. not 
all, I ſhould profit I know not whom, and. do good but to a yery few, 
and that by chance too ; and it may be thar their cafes being changed by 
circumſtances would not be fitted by my indefinite anſwers. I therefore 
reſolved upon another way ; which although no Man before me hath 
trod in writing Caſes of Conſcience, yet I cannot fay.it is new ; for I took 
my pattern from Tribonianus the Lawyer, who out of the Laws of the 
old Romans collected ſome choice Rules which give av{wer to very. many 
Caſes that happen. And after I had confidered and tried many; others, 
I found this moſt reaſonable, moſt uſeful and moſt comprehenfive of all 
matters relating to my preſent Undertaking. For I intend here to offer 
to the world a General Inſtrument of Moral Theology, by the rules and 
meaſures of which, the guides of Souls may determine the particulars 
that ſhall be brought before chem, ; and thoſe who love to inquire, may 
alſo find their duty fo deſcribed, that unleſs their duties be complicated 
with Laws, and civil Cuſtoms,. and ſeculax intereſts, men that are wiſe 
may guide themſelves in all, their propoxtions. of Conſcience : but if 
their caſe be indeed inyolved, they need, the conduct Teak Guide 
to untie the intrigue, - and ſtate the queltion, . and: apply. the reſpeftive 
Rules to the ſeveral parts of it ; for though I: have ſet, them,down all in 
their proper places relating to their ſeveral matters,.. yet whena queſtion 
requires the reaſon of many Rules, it is not every .thac, can apply 
them - Men will for ever, need a living, guide; and, a | 
Souls will by ſome of theſe Rules be _— 
Nall Ore. BG | 


s 443-4 % + 


the laws of Gad,. but I have told by what rules they. are; to. be expoun-! 


ded and underſtood, But becauſe theſe Rules have in Juence upon all par-; 
riculars, | have by way of inſtance and illuſtration det rmined Very, Many; 
ſpecial Caſes : and I was a lictle curious to chule fuch w ch, re the. matter 


of our uſual enquiries;and have been very. ſtudious.to drawn to partigular: 


Scrutiny moſt of the principal and nebleſt queſtions of Chriſtendom which 
could relate to the matter of my. Rule ; provided thar; they were prafti 
and did miniſter to;good manners 3 having that of Led, a 
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men't6 live well rather than to talk well : and therefore the wiſer Greeks 
preferred Philoſophers before Orators. Wienim refle wivendi DoSores ſunt 


p ble of eloqrience,but to live well is the duty of alt : and I have always 
been' pleaſed with'the ſaying of Fupiter to Pallas in the Apologue, when 
he kiſſed her cheek for chaffog the fruicful Olive. 


NS Nam qued facimus, id aiſt utile eſt, 
 Sulre onanis atque inanis inde eft gloria ; 


untteſs it does good and makes us better, it is not worth the ufing : and 
thetefore it hath been no ſmall part of my labour not only co do what 
was heceflary, but to lay affde what was ulclefs and' unfit, at Teaft what 
Tt this manner by the Divine afliſtance I have deſcribed a Rule of Con- 
ſcience: in the performance of which I ſhall make no excuſes for my own 
infirmitics, or to guard my felf from che cenſure of the Curiovs or the 
Scorners. | have with all homliry and ſimplicity defired to ſerve God, 
and to miniſter to his Church, and I hope he, will accept'me: and for the 
reft, T have -laid*it all at his moſt holy feet, and therefore will take no 
frrecher | care concerning 'my ſelf in ic. Only I am defirous that now I 
have attempted tg Ueſtribe a General Rule, they who find it defeQive 
would be pleaſed is make this more perfet by additig their own Symbol; 
which Þ much cific than'ro' ere that building which needs but fome ad- 
ditivh to tnak&it bfcful toall irs parpoſes and interitions. © But ifany man, 
ke? bird fireth$ non a tree, ' ſhall foul che fruit and diſhonour ir, that ic 
de unſic , I ſhal be forrowful for him that does fo, and trou- 
thae che'pgood Which'E intended to every one, ſhould be Joſt to any 
ohne? BitrT (hf have the Prophet's comfort if I have done my duty in righ- 
teoulneſs and humility : thougb I labour in vain and ſpend my ſtrength for 
y judgment i with the Lord, and my work is with my God. 
ther 1 ſhal{ livero add. Matter to this Form, that is, to 
mr go regen of heyy Religion ; 
1e-will be: elipn 'of all ſpecial caſes and queſtions of Conſcience 
rnafritble by this Os Bis Tt Alb Tort 


ribleb Gneral Riſe. If T do not, T hope God will excite ſome 
other do it ;'b > toevet does it, he'will do it with Io' much. the more 
profitiy how uch he docs difpnce the lefs : and I retiernber that Socrates 
Shbrvcn tell'that #lins the'Heretick was counted an Atheiſt proprer eri- 
"Yognend? 5x" difpmtanplt moth becautfe he raughe no part of religion, 
b#t'A&minic'> irift6 que ions and.chop'd it into Ariſtotle's Logick. The 
firtfile atid #xtropmal-way of teathirig Cod's Commandments as it is moſt ea- 
ef ici meRt wel; aid all thi caſes that will occtir will the molt eaſily 
be Hhſvered by hi {that tonfiders and cefs it what Caſes they bind, and 
in'whizt they bind noc': 'Which' is 'the duty of him that explicates,. and 
hay be delivered by way. of p 


I 
ay hi in rule and eafie commentary. 
'=Bit this T ſhall 'advertiſe }* That che Preachers may retrench infinite 
nateBersof Caſes 'df Conſcience if they will more earneſtly preach and ex- 
lottto © fimp ri try love; for the want of theſe is the great multi- 
plier of Caſes, ' Men do not ſerve God with honeſty and heartineſs, and 
OY they 
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they do not love him greatly; -but ſtand upon terms with him, and. ſiudy 
how much is lawful,: how:far they may go, and which ischeicutmoſt ſtep 
of lawful, being afraid to do more for God and-for their-Souls.than is fim- 
ply and-indiſpentiviy.i neceſlary-; and oftentimes they. tic. religion .and 
their own luſts together, - and; the one '1ntangles the other; . and. both are 
made lefs diſcernible, : and leſs pradticable.-'* But the: good Man under- 
ſtands the things of God ; not. only becauſe God's Spirit by ſecret immiſ- 
fions of light does properly inftruct him 37 but becauſe. he hath a way of 
determining his Caſes of Conſcience which will, never fail him. . For if 
the queſtion be put to him whether it be; f# for him to,give a ſhilling to 
the poor 3 he anſwers that it is not-only fie, but neceſſary to: do ſo much: 


at leaſt,” and to make it ſure, | he will give ewo.: and..in, matter of duty 


he takes to himſelf the greater ſhare; \in privileges and diyifions . of right, 
he is content with the leaſt : and in queſtions of priority, and dignity he 


always prevails by ceſſion, and-ever isSuperior. by fitting loweſt, and gets | 


his will, firſt by chuling what ' God: wills, and. then what his neighbour 
nnpoſes or deſires. But when Men! have.np-Jove to God, and deſire but 
jult'to ſave their Souls, and weigh grains and ſcruples; and give: to God 
no more than they muſt needs, 'they ſhall: multiply Caſes of Conſciences 
to a number which no books will contain, and to a difficulty that no 
learning can anſwer. / ii 03a Ne, 5} ver we ” 
The multiplication alſo of. Laws and Ceremonies of Religion does ex- 
ccedingly multiply queſtions of praQtice 3. and;there were among the Jews 
by reaſon of their numerous rites mahy more: than were at; firſt among the 
Chriſtians. For we find the Apoſtles only exhorting to, humility, to piety 
cowards parents, to obedience to Magiſtrates, ;to charity;and,uſticez .and 
the Chriſtians'who- meant well underſtood well, ;and needed no bagks.of 
Conſcience but the Rule, and: the Commandment. But when Error.crept 
in, Truth became difficult and hard to be underſtood : and when the Rituals 
of the Charch and her laws became numerous, [then Religion was bard ta 
be practiſed : and when Men ſet up new intereſts, then the laws of, Con- 
ſcience were ſo many, that as the laws of the old Romans, | 

onnnne—— wverba minentia fixo 

ZEre legebantur------- which at firſt were nailed 
in a braſs-plate upon a wall, became at Jaſt ſo numerous and filled fo man 
. volumes,that their very Compendium made a large Digeſt ; ſo are theſe,too 
many to be conſidered,or perfeQtly to be underſtood: and thereforeeicher 
they muſt be cut off by ſimplicity and an.honeſt heart, and contempt of 
the World, and our duty muſt look for no meaſures but love and the 
lines of the eafie Commandment, or elſe we can have no peace and no ſe- 
curity. But with theſe there is not only collateral ſecurity, but very 
often a dire wiſdom. Becauſe he that endeavours to keep a good Con- 
ſcience and hath an honeſt mind, beſides that he will enquire after his 
duty ſufficiently, he will be able to tell. very much of ic. bimſelf : for 
God will afliſt him, and cauſe that his own mind ſball tell him more than 
feven Watchmen that fit in a Tower ; and if he mils, he is next to an 
excuſe, and God is ready to pardon him : and therefore in what Set 
of Chriſtianity ſoever any Man is ingaged, if he have an boneſt heart, and 


a good Conſcience, though he be in darkneſs, he will find his way our, 
b 3 or 


oh aces big Tho Preface. 


ore his Way Why teohall: be guided, or:he ſhall be pardon'd 3 
pe lint tha: fome way for: his remedy ; and-:1f 1t be 
bp ne on eo ra 
art ſo Exrreitiely/Mitnetora| Mem may be-pleaſed ro obſerve that Theo- 
ory Iv nt + very 'Mih's' trade 5) and that it requires more wiſdom and 
Ay to take c4r6'of  Sonk; tum thoſe 'Men who now-adaysrun under 
the forinidable biirden of che Preachers office can. bring from the places 
of their educhtivh ard firſt imptoyment» Which thing 1 do not obſerve 
Gat by it mipheÞritip reputation to the office of the Clergy ; for God 
5s their portivh 82d/Jot,” nd ashe harh given them work cnough, fo he 

wihs+ giv en th&n Honour envngh, though the World deſpiſe them : bur 
I ſ6ezk it for their fikes who do what they ought not, and undertake 
What they catinot perforin 3 4nd confequently do more hurt to them- 
ſelves 4hd otlics than poſſibly they anagine3 which 1t were better they 
ſhould amend; than be pritto anſwer for it before Him who Joves Souls 

«ter than he Joved his Life, 'and therefore would not intruſt them to 
my bee of ſtich perforis, who have need to be taught the plain chings 
of Glvation, '3nd learn to d6 Jiſtice and charity, and the proper things 
* Concerning my ſelf I ſhall make no requeſt to my: Reader, but thar 
he Will chivitdbl 


y believe Tian wel;and: have done my beſt. 1 any Man 
be irotbled*tharke hath expeRted this Norbing fo long; cannot make him 
the ##ſwer,; bat that Tam afraid ic is now too ſoon; and I blels God Þ 
HiztT Had abilftics of health and Heifare now at laſt to finiſh it : but I ſhould | 
have been thick longer, iff God had not by the piety of one of his Serwants | 
4 for ie x: comfortable-retirement and opportunity of feiſure: | 

if I have improved'to- God's glory, or to the comfort and inſtitu- * 
dir of any vie; 'He and I both have our ends, and God will have his 
hom that's a pood -Concluſiony: and to (that I humbly dedicate 
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Of — the Kinds of i it, and 


Cc HAP. 1. 
The Rule of Co wſcience i in general, 


R UL E. bk. 
(Orſon is the mind of a man, governed by a Rule, 
and meaſureahby the proportions of gun and” evil in | 
order to pratiice. Page 1. 


The Duty and Offices of Corſcievce are to dilate and to 
zeſtific or bear witneſs,t0 _ or excuſe.co hoof or bind, .V| 


Be careful that Arjader or Paſſion, Fancy and Ae 
tion,Error or Illuſion,be not miſt aken for Conference. 


4+ 
The Conſcience of a Vitious man is an Evil Tudge and 
an mnperfetÞ vale. 23 


F 
Alt Conſciences are to watk by the ſame rule; 4nd that 
wiaich 1s juſt to one is foto all in the like Circamſtancvs. Il: 
6, 


In Conſcience that which js firſt is irmeſt, cafieſt animes | 
pſeful. ; 26 


: Tc. ; 
Conſcience by its ſeveral hdbitudes end relations and 
5g toivards its Pope objeft is abvided. imo ſeorrd 


27 
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In a right Conſcience the walfical judgment that is the laſt | 
deter mination to un nition mw to be are il evident. 29 


tip ht and PEI Means to a righr. end. 


"The prattical judgment 5 a righs Cunbland is camel. 4 
agreeable to the ſpeculative determination of the under- 


Jae 


| i accepted, declared 
| 0blig 
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Right Conſcience is —_ which Jdtae our attic | 
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Of the C onfident or erroneous C onſeienc. 


N erroneous Aieet commands. 96-20 bake we 
ong ht to omit, or to amit what. we ought to: do, or 10 


A 


ao it ohermſe than we An”: 75 
3 erroneous Conſcience kinds 06h :oObedicnee, bus not 
6 a 4 right Conſcience os 77 


* A Conſcience erring vinckh aid inculpab! lyis an 1 unav0i- 
dable cauſe of ſin, AAA ph vgerty 82 
ood affion apdinſt out Com: 


preg ſiero ro 4 5 go 
alin in Gediency toit, 83 
#4 is not lawful to-delight p an evil ation ( «fter tht di[- 


eavery of our errour,) which wha 
Pets Conſeienee.. OT oe .'8x 


Fd, is 4 


' © An inmocent or invincibly C TB: & to b obeyed 
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ments of thetr Parents in all things Domeſtical, and 


#n all ations perſonal relating to the family or done within 


it. 093 


2. 
* Fathers have power to —_— their offending children, 
but not a power of life and death. 696 


| 3: 
A Father bath power over the goods and perſons of his 
children ſo as to be maintained by them. 698 


p 4- 
The Father*s power does not extend to matters of Religion 
and per ſwaſions of Faith, =-09 


The Father”s power over the children can remit an in- 
Jury aone to them without their leave or conſent. 70L 
6. 

A Father's authority cannot abide after hu death, but 
the Sows piay to bus Father muſt and may paſs upon hint 
ſome inairett obligations, 02 


7. 

Neuer the Father”s authority nor bus Son's picty can 

oblige them to do an altion againſt the Laws of God, or of 

the Fathers, or our juſt ſuperiors, 704. 
8 


Tt us not lawful for Children to enter into any laſting 
courſe of life againſt the will or approbation of their Fathers 
or Parents. | 707 


CHAP. vl. | 
Of the Interpretation, Diminution and Abrog ation 
of Humane Laws. 


Set, I, Of Equity. 


I. 

Hen the Letter of the Law is burdenſome and 

'V unjuſt, the meaning and charity of the Law does 

only oblige the Conſcience. * 722 
Sett, IT. Of Judicial Interpretation. 


ES 2a / 
When the power that made the Law does interpret the 


| Law, the Interpretation 15 authentical, and obliges the 


Conſcience as much as the Law, and can releaſe the bond 
of Conſcience ſo far as the Interpretation extends, ' as much 
a if the Law were abrogated. 729 


'-- Sebt, 111. Acontrary or ceafing reaſon. 


' A Law made for a particular reaſon, when the reaſon 
wholly ceaſes, does ne longer oblige the Conſcience. 5731 


Vip Set. IV. Diſpenſation: 


vh 4+ 

The Legiſlator hath awhority to diſpenſe in his own 

Laws for any cauſe that himſelf Bars, ſhall judge to be 

reaſonable, ſo that no diſtintt intereſt be prejuaic'd or in- 

jur'd. | 749 
| Set. V. Commutation: 


| The ſame powey' that can diſpenſe can alſo commute a 
Duty : 


a 1 £M. 


The Co 
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Duty : aud «4 inthe firſt it eaſes, ſo in the latter it binds 
the Confcience. | 742 
Se. V1. Contrary Cuſtoms. 


0 G6 ” 
A Cuſtom can interpret a Law, but can never abrogate 


Se. VII. Abrogation. 


; 7. , l 
Abrogation of a Law by @ competent, char is, the fo- 
preme power, may be juſt and reaſonable, though the Law 


ve without the conſent of the ſupreme power. 743 


ic ſelf be nexther unreaſonable nor unjuſt. 431 
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FOURTH BOOK. 


Of the Nature and Cauſes of Good and Evil. 


CHAP. 1. | 
Of the Efficient Cauſes of all Humane Attions 
| Good or Ewitl. TE 


Set. I. Of Choice and EleCtion voluntary and invo- 
Juntary. | 


I. | 
A N aftion is neither good nor evil, unleſs it be volun- | 
| tary and choſen. 951 


- | _ 
The virtual and interpretative conſent of the will i im- 
puted ro Good or Evil. 764 
Rules of condufting our Sports and Recreations. 778 

3 

The Att of the will alone, although no external aftion 
or event do follow, ts imputedto Good or Evil by God and 
men, 783 


4+ | 
An Involuntary effeft proceeding from a voluntary cauſe 
is imputed to the Agent as if it were voluntary and as 
reflly choſen. | 790 
Sc&..11. Of the Diminutions of voluntary Actions, 


and firſt of Ignorance, and its influence into the mo- 
rality of Humane ACtions. 


6. | 
Ignorance does always excuſe the faft, or diminifh the 
amalignity of it, or change the kind or nature of the Sin, 98 
Sect, I11. Of Fear and Violence, and how theſe can 
make an action Involuntary. 


| = 

Fear that makes onr reaſon uſeleſs, and ſuffers ms mo: to 
confider, leaves the att ion; tt produces free from crime guen 
though it ſelf be culpable, Bog 


CHAP. Il. 

Of the Final cauſe of Humane attions, ayd its 

influence or cauſality of Good and Evil. 

I. | 
= every good Aftion the means and the end muſt be Sym. 
bolical ;, ſo that a good Attion done for an evilend, 
and an evil Attion done for a good end, are alike Cri- 
minal, Vis 


2, 
To do an Aftion of it ſelf lawful for temporal reg ards, 
for ends of profit, pleaſure, or honour, is not unlawful, ex- 
cept it be accidentally. 814 


Z. 
The end and intention of a Law is under the Command- 
ment as mach as the Aion it ſelf commanded in order to 


5. 
Nothing us good or bad but what we know, or concerning 


-which we can deliberate. 792 


ho. 


the end, 818 
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| #, 
Whether one may believe a Propoſition which he cannot 


prove. ibid. 


. 3 * 
Whether the auv]ignon may be corrupted, 230-2 


| *Y 
' How far the Conſcience may be corrupted. + 23.n.3 | 


| Je 6 35 +85 133). 
Of what «ſe Right Reaſon ovght to be in religion, 32.0.8 
6. | 
Whether they that enter imo H. bound only 
ro deſign the glary of Gods * 49 
F | 5 | | 
Whether it bedlawſulto-per ſwade' a man to believe atruth 
by arguments which Piſea/ Judges inſufficient, $6-N.4 


Whether it be lawful for.a good end for preachers to af- 
fright wien with Panick. terrors, and to create fears that 
have no ground "as to tell them, If they be lyars their faces 
will be deformw#d, $9.0.12 


Orders are 


| & from God. 


A T4BLE of Queſtions ſolemnly handled and under diſtin Ticles. 


according to his Conſcienees though comrary to a legdl 
(is | 


62.0.5 


IO, 
Whether 4 falſe and abuſed Conſcience can oblige ws to 
purſue the error, 77.0 3 
I, 


Whether obeatence to a Conſcience erring wincibly or cul- 
pably be a double ſm in the aition andthe principle $2.1.3.0.2 


F3. FOT 
A Diſcourſe to prove that the Religion of Jeſus Chriſt 
93 
I 3. 
Whether it be lawfifl to ſeveral perſons to uſe probable 


guments contradittory 10. one another: for ends in them- 
ſelves lawful. 15 


I 4. 
Hom the Ignorant and vulgar people ſhall proceed when 
the Teachers are divided in jon ney 120.110 


Is. 
When the Authority of Dwines 3; to be- followed; when 
that of Lawyers. «1 4 1 9 192 Q20.5 
| 16. | 
Whether it be lawful ta: adviſe, determine or petition 
another to « leſſer ſm, that thereby-he-may «void a greater. 
| 144.12 


7 4 9, \ 0 þ 
Whether 4  Tudge muſt give ſentence according to ad 
£2idence of thoſe witneſſes . mhom he knows falſe, or 
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Of CoNSCIENCE, the Kinds of it, and the general 
_ | Rules of Conducting them: b: 

In CHAP. I. 

T be. Rule of Conſcience in general. 


bh _—— 


FEM, | RuTLs |. roots | 

| Conſcience 55. the Mind of a Man governed by a Rule, and meaſured by the proportions of 
. goed and evil, in order to pratfice ; Viz.fo condutt all our Relations, and all our enter- 
© courſe between God, our Neighbours, and or Selves : that is, in all moral attions. 


OD — the World by ſeveral attributes - and emanations from Se. r. 
himſelf. The Nature of things is ſupported by his Power, the 
events of things are ordered by -his Providence, and the aQtions.of 
reaſonable Creatures are governed by Laws, and theſe Laws are put 
into a Man's Soul or Mind as into a Treaſury or Repoſitory : ſome 
| - in his very nature, ſome by after-aftions, by Education and poſitive : 
SanQtion, by Learning'and Cuſtom : fo thar it-was well ſaid of St. Berpard, Corr Lib de interi- 
ſcientia candor eft lucts wterne, & ſpeculum fine macula Dei Majeſtatis, & imago bonitatss vi domo. 
ilixs, Conſcience is the brightneſs in ſad of the 'eternal Light, a ſpotleſs 
mirror of the Divine Majeſty," and the Image of the goodneſs of God. It is higher 
which Tatianus ſaid of Conſcience, ww YH) oweidrov Ot; Conſcience is God unto ws ; 
which Saying he had from Menander, | 
hg Be gol; amman ouwcidnng Onds* nr: OE 
and it had in it this truth, That God who is every where in ſeveral mannets, hath the 
appeliative of his own attributes and effets in the ſeveral manners of his preſence. 
Tapiter-oft quodcunque' vides, quocunque movers. | 
That providence which governs all the world is nothing elſe but God preſent by his 
providence : and God 1s in our hearts by his Laws : he rules in us by his S#b/tztate, our _. 
Conſcience. God ſits there and gives us Laws ; and as God faid to Moſes, I have made £x0d..7. 1. 
thee a God to Pharaoh, that is, to give him Laws, and to miniſter in the execution 
of thoſe Laws, and ro inflict angry Sentences upon him ; ſo hath God done to us. 
- He hath given us Conſcience to bein-God's ſtead tous, to give us Laws, and to exa&t 
obedience to thoſe Laws, to puniſh them that prevaricate, and to reward the obedient. 
And therefore Conſcience is called ori, puree, bom©. Oct, tmmnG. tluws, The 
Homuſhold Guardian, The Domeſtick God, The Spirit or Angel of the' place + and when 
we call God to witneſs, we only mean, that our Conſcience 1s right; and that God 
and God's Vicar,our Conſcience,knows it. So Lafantins : Meminerit Deum [e babere 
teftem, id ef, ut ego arbitror, mentem ſnam, qua nibil homini dedit Deas ipſe divinixs. 11, 5. devera 
Ler him remember that he hath God for his witneſs, that is, as I ſuppoſe, his mind ; cultu,cap.24. 
than which God hath given to man nothing that is more divine. In ſum, It 3s the image 
of God ; and as in the myſterious Trinity, we adore the will, memory and nnderſtan- 
ding,,and T heology contemplates three perſons in the analopies, proportions and correſpon- 
dencies of them: ſo in this alſo we ſee plainly that Conſcience is that likeneſs of God in 
.i Which he was pleaſed to make man. For although Conſcience be primarily founded 
© In the underſtatiding, asit is the Lawgiver, and DiFator ; and the rule and — 
B 0 
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NT GEO Ig I ITY pork nts, woke 


there is in it ſome mixture of zl, as I ſhall diſcourſe in the ſequel ; {o that Conſcience - 
is a reſult of all, of Underſtanding, Wilk- art Memory. | 


. But theſe high, and great exprgfligns are, better 1n the Spirig-vhan in. th 
th la Ethaipg ef 1n YL +>) tellflus 
ic Lode a.gyar a ar a WI y . Dd tity 
afraid to fin againſt our Conſcience, becauſe 


are Ipoken to make us by ſo doing we 
| ottuae, that is, 


The Rule of : 


we Ir 


l 

= a 
fr agamft God; hetraving pura double bridle up0n Us; Jocrery and Jolrrade; thrk 
company, and our ſelves, or rather, Gadaind Por ; 51 bing now impoſlible for us to 
circumſtances, but we. ſhall have a reprover--iua- urs pootwne £3564 


TeX 70 Wh TETY, urs HOW avic. cya mp Rev To aoigy Þ Epacray,, as Hieracley fygid 
well: | trier cy may | BL or IG to fin, of” / a whg, ay 
give confidence Or warranty ;' ior 2s ya ate dihamed to finit company, 10 we ought to 
fear our Conſcience, which is God's Watchman and Intelligencer. 

* To which purpoſe it was ſoberly\ſpoktn 6f Teriud/ian, Conſcientia optima teſtis Di- 
vinitatis ; our Conſcience is the beſt argument in the World to prove there is a God : 
For Conſcience is Goff Stlepity $ add the Inferior raft ſoppoſe a Superior ; and God 
and our Conſcience are like relative terms, it not being imaginable why ſome perſags. 
in ſome cales Thould be amaz'd and troubled in their Minds for their having done a 
ſecret turpicude, or cruelty ; but that Conſctence's preſent with a meſſage from God, 
k nh feelinward cauſesof fear, when chey arc Reure from without ;| tht's, 

y. are, farc'd.to. fear. Gd; whe they are-fafe from"\tmen. And it &' impoffible 
that any man:ſhovls be as. Atheiſt, if ho have any Confoicence : ad for this rewfbHt it 
is, there have been ſo few Atheiſts in the World, becauſe it is ſo hard for men to loſe 


5. C0me difpyte whether ir be poſſible, or no for any mat! to be totally wirhour cj 
S Tents: , T erealliga's Semtegoc i this Article is this, Poteſf obtmnhr ar6:guia non of 
ER - Arr dove poteit,quias Deo ef. It is not God, and theretore:may he cloudg*: 


Gy, © 


But F: is from God, and therefore. cannot, be deſtroyed; . Bur I know itnan thay 
wholly loſe the ule of his xealon ; ſame men are niad,:and ſome are natural fools; 
©.afid ſorne are ſors, and Rapid ; ſuch men;as theſe loe their Conſcience, as they Hole 
their re4/o# : and as ſome rhad men may havea fancy that there is no Sun ; ſo ſome fools 
may lay there is no God; and as they can believe that, fo they can loſe their Con- 
ſcience, andhelieve this, , But 4s he that hath reaſon or bis eyes cannot deny but thers 
is ſuch a thing as the Sun, fo neither can he that bath Conſcience deny there is a God: 
For as the Sun is preſent by his light which we ſce daily, fo is God by our Conſcience 
which we. feel continually : - we feel one as certainly as-the other. $a 


bd LL 


But it is ro be obſerved, that Conſcience is ſometienes taken for the pratiical invel- 


leftive faculty'; ſo we lay the law of gature, and che fear of God is writter in the Con- 
ſcience Of every man. | | | 


rietienc taken for the habitual perſwaſion and belief of the Principles 
written tigre; ſoweſay, Hes a.good man, and ywaekes conſcience of his ways. And 
this WEA 
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do: things agaiaſt their reaſon; but a man may. as well ceaſe to be a man, as to be 
wholly RE Conſcience... For the.druakard will be ſober, and his Conſcience will 
be awake next-moraings: This 1s a, perpetual.pulle, andthoygh it may be interrupted, 
vet if the man. be ave, it will beat before he'dies ;-and fo long as we believe a God, 
7 Jong our conſcience will at lealt- teach us, 3f-it does not allo ſmite us :,- But as God 
xetimes lets. a man go on in fin and does not;puniſh-him, fo does conſcience ; but in 
this caſc,; unleſs the man be ſmitten and awakened: before he dies ; both God and the 
conſcience reſerve their wrath to be inflifted in-Hell;,.Jt-is\one and the ſame thing ; 
Gads wrath, and an evil guilty Conſcience i; For bythe ſame hand by. which God gives 
bis Law,by the ſame he puniſhes them that tranſgreſsthe Law. God gavethe old Law 
by the miniftery of Angels, and when the people. broke it, heſext evil Angels among them; Yal. 78. 49: 
now God gives us a law. in our Conſciences, and there he hath eſtabliſbed the penalty ; 
This is the worm that never dzes ; let it be:trod upon never 4p. much here, it will turn 
in. . It cannot.die here, and it ſhall be alive for ever. 4-7 © 7 | 
But by explicating the parts of the Rule, we ſhall the beſt underſtand the Nature, 
| ſe and Offices of Conſcience. 4 wi 


Confcience 3s the mind of a Man------=, . © ' 

7. ; When God ſent the Blefſed Jeſus into the world to perfeR all righteouſneſs, and to 
teach the world all his Father's will, it was {aid, and done, 1 will give my laws in your Heb. ro. 16, 
hearts, and in your minds will I write them; that is, you ſhall be governed by the law of /** 3": 337 
natural and eſſential equity and reaſon, by that law which is put into every man's na- 
ture :-and beſides this, whatſoever elſe ſhall be ſuperinduc'd ſhall be written in your 
minds by the Spirit, who ſhall writeall the laws of Chriſtianity in the Tables of your 
Conſciences. He ſhall makeyou to underſtand them, to perceive their reliſh, to re- 
member them becauſe you love them, and becauſe you need them, and cannot be hap- 
py without them : . he ſhall call them to your mind, and inſpire. new arguments and 
inducements to their obſervation, and make it all as natural to us, as what we were 
bora with. | bo 7 

$, Ourmind being thus furniſhed with a holy Rule,and conduQted by a divine Guide, 
is called Conſcience ; and is the ſame thing which in Scripture is ſometimes called, , ,....c.... 
The heart * ;. there being in the Hebrew tongue, no proper word for Coxſcieuce, but in x John at. 
ſtead of it they uſe the word 22? the heart ; .Oftentimes alſo thine,own heart Apud Syros conſcientia dici: 
knoweth, that is, thy Conſcience knoweth, that thou thy ſelf haſt curſed tr x81 a radice wr 
others: ſo in the New Teſtament, Beloved, If our hearts condemn us not, mavitgdepinxirgdetcriphe; 
then have we peace towards God, viz. If in our own Conſciences we are not gk aQtiones noſtras in ta- 
condemned. * Sometimes it is called Spirit *, the third ingredient of the vulacordis., 
conſtitution of a Chriſtian ; the Spirzr, diſtin from Soul and Body. For as our Body * Prov-15-14- 
ſhall be ſpiritual in the ReſurreQion, therefore, becauſe all its offices ſhall zztirely mi- 
niftet to the {| irit, and converſe with ſpirits, ſo may that part of the foul which is 
wholly furniſ ed, taught and conduQted by. the ſpiric of grace, and whoſe work it is 
wholly to ſerve the ſpirit, by a juſt proportion of reaſon be.called the Spirit. This is 
that which js affirmed by S. Paul, The word of God ſharper than 8 two-edged ſword, dis Heb. 4. 12. 
widing the ſoul and the ſpirit. that is, the ſoul is the ſpirit ſeparated by the word of . 
God, inſtrutted by it,. and by. relation to it, is called, the ſpirit. And this is the 
ſence of Origen, * Teſftimonio ſane conſcientie uti Apoſtolus dicit eos qui deſcriptam conti- _ - | 
* went in cordibus legem,&c. The- Apoſtle ſays, that they uſe the teſtimony of Conſcience,who liv. 2. 4 
* have the law written in their hearts. . Hence it is neceſſary.to enquire what that is which 
** the Apoſtle calls Conſcience, whether it be any other ſubſtance than the heart or ſoul ? For 
«* of thzs it is otherwhere ſaid, that it.reprehends, but is not reprehended, and that it judges 
a man, but it ſelf is judged of no man +. as Jahn ſaith, If our Conſcience condemn us not, 
* then have we confidence towards God... And again, S. Paul himſelf ſaith in another place, 
** Oar glorying is this, even the teſtimony of our (opfetency? becauſe therefore T ſee ſogreat 4 
" liberty of it, that in good things it is always glad and rejoyces, but in evil things it is not 
" reproved, but reproves and correfts the ſoul it ſelf to which it does adhere : 1 do ſuppoſe 
** that this zs the very ſpirit which by the Apoſtle is ſaid to be with the ſoul, as a pedagogue 
je and ſocial Governour, that it may admoni(ſh the ſoul of better things, and chaſtiſe her for 

her faults and reprove her : Becauſe no man knows the things of a man but the ſpirit of 4, 


«. X35 FPS; . . s 3 . . , c 
; man which is in him , and that is the ſpirit of our Conſcience, concerning which, he ſaith, 


* That ſpirit gives teſtimony to our ſpirit. So far Origen. W471 
B 2 Thus, 


matte eee IS 


| Thus, Conſtience is the Hind; and Gedwitting hic Liars #h tr tnjn; i infortnint 
: our Conlſcietice, and faraiſhingir with laws and rules; aid iweaknes” adit ol: 

Rom. 7. 23, by S. P aut, $6,H0 9; rhe law of hb ini v and tough its Once mide 2'di 

Titus 3. 15. thing from rhe mind (as in thoſe words! Their minds aril Conſcitmiet-#& defi 0; 

it happens in ten 5 ones —_— that rdoompammenreed &y,-{bthe 
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part, it is the'wemory ; ſd Patty! called $6:mink He word that 

Marc. 14 72- metmibred it, -(It is, the /fnification 'of' wenning, the profuſe or re/Blutrol: -* ; 
Phil.2.5. Rmowerh the mind of the ſpirit; but the pirit! It is the gfveor reafottng pair; Miyy 
1 Cor. 2.15. eaft in her mind what mane of Jalatat ion this fhoald be.” Te'is the dMenting and Beret 
_ m2 mining patr-;\ Jes every man be" fully perfwaled in bit own min - and it Salto taker Foe 
Conſciencez or that Treaſure'-of rules which are it! ordet 'to praftice. And therefore 

when S. Paul. intended to-expreſs the arger of God pirtifhias evil men with evil Ge 
ſciences and falſe perſwafions in order to eritninal ations and evil —_— , Be 

Rom. 1.23. ſaid, God gave them over, it viv 43nuon, 10 x reprobate mini, that is, toa C ft thce 
evil perſwaded, furniſhed with falſe praQical principles ; bur the return to holineſs, 

Epheſ. 4. 23. and the improvement of a holy. Conſcience is called, & being renewed in the ſpirit of our 
GW, 22. 2: mind, avargiwos Ts vo, the renovation of the mind.” | ; hs 
10, Now thereare two ways by which God reigns in the -9/»d of a man, 1. Fairh, and © 
2. Conſciente, Faith contains all the ereaſtires of Divine knowledge and ſpecularion, 
Conſcience is the treaſury of divine Commaridmetts and rules in pratical fhinps: 

Faith tells us why ; Conftiewce tells us what we are todo, Faith is the nmiafure of 'our 
perſwaſions ; Conſcience 1s the meaſure of out A#ions. And avFaith is a gift of God,fo 
is Conſcience ; 'thar is, as'the underſtanding of a man is taught by the Spirir of God in 

Scripture, what to believe, how to diſtinguiſh truth from errots ; fo is the Conſcience 

inſtruced to diſtinguiſh good and evil,' how to pleaſe God, how todo juftice and cha- 
rity to our neighbour, 4nd how to treat our ſelves; 4b that when the revelations. of 

Chriſt and the Commandments of God are fully recorded m our minds, then we ate 

perfettly inſtrutted to every good work. 2 wy 


i ſpies 
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1t. 5. Bernard comparing the Copſcience toa houſe, fays it ſtands upon ſeven pillars, 

De interiori 1. Good will. ' 2. Metros of God's benefits. 3. A clean heart. 4: Aree ſpitit. 5. A 
domo cap. 7- right Soul. 6. A'devotit mind. 97. Anenlightned teaſon. 'Thelſe indeed are ſome of 
them the fruits and effeAts,) fome of them are the annexes and apperidages of 4 good 
Conſcience, but not the foundations or pillars upon: whick Conſcience is built. For as 


for the firſt, | 
| J-! Good Will. WY”? 

12. Conſcience relies not at all upon the will dire/y. For though a Conſcience is $9 
ot bad, pure or impare ; and ſo the Dottors of My/tick Theology divide and han Ic it, 
yet a Conſcience is not mide fo by the will, formaty, but by the underſtanding. , For 
that is « good Conſcience, which is rightly taught in che word of life ; that is impure aud 
defiled, which hath entertained evil and ungodly principles ; ſuch is theirs, who fol- 
low falſe lights, evil teachers, mer of corrupt minds. For the Conſcience is a Judge and 
a Guide, a Monitor and a Witneſs, which ate the offices of the knowing, not of the chu+ 

* Ubi ſupri. ſing faculty. Spiritum, corretforem, & padagogum anime, 10 Origen * calls it. The 

In Plal.48: 7aſtrutfor of the Soul, the ſpirit, the corretfor. Natarale judicatorium, Or naturalis vis ju- 
dicanai, ſo $. Bafil, The natural power of judging, or natures judement-ſeat. Lucem intel- 
lkeftns noftri, fo Damaſcen calls it, The 1;ght of our underſtanding. The Conſcience does 
accuſe ot excuſe a man before God, which the wilt cannot. Tf it could, we ſhould 
all ftand upright at Doomſday, or at leaſt thoſe would be acquitted, who fain would 
do well, but miſs, who do the things they love nor, and love thoſe they do not ; that 
is, they who ſtrive to enter in, but ſhall nof be able. But to accuſe or excuſe is the office 
of a faculty which can neither will nor chuſe, that is, of the Conſcience, which is 
properly a Record, a Book, and a Judgment-ſeat. 

13. ButlI faid,Conſcience relies not upon the will | direFly]; yet it cannot be denied, but the 
will hath force upon the Conſcience col/aterally and indirely. For the evil will per- 
verts the underſtanding, and makes it believe falſe principles ; deceiving and being de- 
ceived is the lot of falfe Prophets ; and they that are given over to believe ale, will 
live in a lye, and do aQtions relative to that falſe doQrine which evil manners mo 

. perſwa- 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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perſwaded and introduc'd. For although it\cannot be that Hereticks ſhould ſin in the 
article agairift.che'aftuallight of their Conſciences, becauſe he that wictingly and wil-.- | 
lingly fios againſt a known truth 15 not properly a Heretick but a Blaſphemer, and ſins 
againſt the' Holy Ghoſt ;-and he that ſees a Heretick run to the ſtake or to the-gal- 
lows, or the Donatiſt kill bimſelf; or the C:zrcumcellien break his own neck with as 
much confidence bear witneſs to his hereſie, as any of the bleſſed Martyrs to give 
teſtimony to Chriſtianity it felf,, cannot but think he heartily believes, what fo wil: 
lingly he dies for ;-yet cither' Hereticks do: fin voluntarily, and fo diſtinguiſh from 
ſimple errors; or-elſe they.are the ſame thing, and either every ſimple etror is dam- 
nable;'or no hereſte. -It muſt therefore be obſerved, that : ... , . 4a | 
The will of man is cauſe of its aCtions either mediately or immediately: ' Some are 
the.next produtts of our will ; ſuch are Pride, Ambition, Prejudice, and theſe blind 
the underſtanding: and make an evil and a corrupted Conſcience, - making it an in- 
competent judge of truth and error, good and evil. So that the corruption of Conſci- 
ence ina Heretick is voluntary in the principle, but miſerable and -involuntary in the 
produd ; it may proceed from the will efficiently, but it is formally a depravation of 
the underſtanding. | | 
- And therefore our wills alſo muſt be humble and apt, and deſirous to-learn, and 
willing: to-obey. Obedite & intelligetiz, by humility and ebedience we ſhall be beſt 
inſtructed. - Not that by this means the: Conſcience ſhall receive dive aids; but be- 
cauſe by this means it will be left in its own aptneſſes and diſpoſitions, and when it is 
not hindred, the Word of God will enter and dwell upon the Conſcience. And in this 
ſence it is that ſome ſay that [Conſcience is the inclination and propenſios of the will cor- 
reſponding to prattical knowledge] Will and Conſcience are like the cognati ſenſus, the * 
Toxchand the Tafte; or the Teeth and the Ears, affeQted and aſſiſted by ſome common 
objefts, whoſe effeR is united 1n- matter and ſome real events, -and diſtinguiſhed by 
their formalities, or metaphyſical beings. EE 
LO ja | | 2. Memory of God's Benefits, METS 
-. Is indeed a good ingagement to make us dutiful, and ſo may incline the will ; but ic 
hath no other force upon. the Conſcience bur that it reminds us of a ſpecial obligation. 
tothankfulneſs, which'is a new and proper tie of duty ; but it works only. by a prin- 
ciple that is already inthe Conſcience, wiz that we are ſpecially oblig't to our gracious 
Lord; and the obedience that is due to God as our Lord doubles upon us by love and: 
zeal when weremember him to be our bountiful Patron, and our gracious Father; 
nb ane ol ans bot” 3. A clean heart, - Tb B43 
| May be an effe& and emanation from a holy Conſcience ; but Conſcience in it ſelf may: 
be either good or þad, or:it may be good whea the heart is not clean, as'it is in all the: 
worſt men who aQtually {io againſt. Conſcience, doing that which Conſcience forbids: 
them. In theſe men the principles are holy, the inſtruftion perfe&t, the law remain- 
ing, the perſwaſions uncancell'd ; but againſt all this torrent, there is a whirlwind 
of-paſſions and filthy reſolutions; -and wilfulneſs, which corrupt the heart, while as 
yet the head is uncorripted 1n the direct rules of Conſcience. But yet ſometimes a 
clean Conſcience and; a clean Heart are the ſame; and a good Conſcience is taken for b 
holineſs, ſo S. Paul uſes the ward, holding faith and a good conſcience, which ſome having'1 Tim. 1.1.tg, 
put away have made ſbipwrack, &n 7 ,#69w mivouv owcidray  amgie xgruieray , 10 
Clemens Alexandringus explicates.the place, . they have by infidelity polluted their di- 
vine and holy Conſcience : but S,:Paxl ſeems to argue otherwiſe, and that they laying: 
aſide a good Conſcience fel) into infidelity ; their hearts and Conſcience were firſt cot- 
rupted, and then they turn'd Hereticks. Buit this ſence of a good Conſcience is that 
which in Myſtick-Divinity is more properly. handled; in which ſence alfo it'is ſome- | 
times uſed in the law. JIdem eft confcientia quod vir bonus intrinſece, ſaid Ungartlins * * Verb. Con 
qut of Baldus || ; and from thence Aretine * gathered this: concluſion, that, zf any thing yy Wins 
be committed to the Conſcience of any one, they muſt ſtand to his determination, & ab ea ap-'1a de Teſti. - 
pellari non poteſs ; there lies no appeal, quia vir bonus pro quo ſumitur conſcientia non poteſt in » Sell, tou 
mentiri & falſum dicere vel judicaxe. A good mari, for whom:the word Conſcience is inſtit. de AR. 
uſed, cannot lye, or give a falſe judgment or teſtimony : of this ſort of Conſcience it is' Sin _—_ 
laid by Ben Sirach, Bonam ſubſtantiam habet cui non eit peccatam in tonſtientia. It is a "pg 
man's wealth to have no ſin in our Conſcience. But in our preſent and future diſcourſes; Ecclus. 13. 30, 
the word Conſcience is underſtood inthe Philoſophical ſence, not in the Myſtical, that ** *+ 
1s, not for the Conſcience as it js inveſted with the accidents of |good or bad; but as ir 
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abltralts from both, but is capable of either. B 3 4. A 
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18, Is the blefling and effe& of an 
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4 Hfreefpirts,. fb oil onot ens ly ht 
obedicat will toa well nitrufted. Conſcience, and 
more properly and peculiarly co the grace of chaſtity, to honeſty: and ſimplicity -;'a 


ſlaviſh, timorous, a childiſh and trifling ſpirit being the puniſhment fdflicted upan 
David before he repented of his fa&t with Barhſbebs. But there isalfo.a freedom winch 


is properly the privilege, or the afteQion of 
its nobler operations; and that 15s, a bet 
purſuing of truths with holy purpoſes, a 


Conſcience, and-is of great-uſefuilnefs toull 
clear from prejudiceati' prepoſſeſſion;! a 
inquiring after them witha fingle eye;not 

infected with any ſickneſs 'or unreaſonableneſs. This is/the fame:thing with thae 


which he diſtin&ly calls {.4 right ſoul.}: Tothis is appendent alſo, chartthe Conſcience 


cannot be conſtrained, it isof it ſelf a free ſpirir, and is ſubje&t ro:no'commands, but . - 


thoſe of Reaſon and Religian. ' God only is the Lord of our Conſcience; and the-Con- 
ſeience is not to ſubjeCtit ſelf any more .co:the Empire of $1n, to the Law'of 3A/es, to 
a ſervile Spirit, but to the Laws of God alone, and the Obedience of Jeſus, willaghy, 
ehearfully, and ia all inſtances, whether the Commandment'be conveyed by the holy 
Jeſus, or by bis V icegerents. But of this I ſhall afterwards give particular:accouats. - | 
5. A devout Mind, NA £111 9 


May procure more light tothe Conſcience, and aſliftances from the ſpiric of wiſdom 


in caſes of difficulty, and is a good remedy againſt a doubting and a ſcrupulous Conſts 


ence; but this is bur indire&, and b 


proper entercourſes. 


y the intermiffion of other more immediate atd 


6, But the laſt is perfe&ly the foundation of Conſcience. | 
An enlightned Reaſon. _ 


To which if we add what S. Bernard before calls a right ſoul, that is, av honeſt heare 


full of ſimplicity and hearty attention, and ready aſſent, we have all that by which the 
Conſcience is informed and reformed, inftrutted and preſerved in its-juſt meaſu 


ſtrengths, and relations. 


For the Rule of Conſcience is all that notice of things 


rules by which God would have good and evilto be meaſured, that is, the will of God, 


communicated to us by any means,by reaſon, and by enlizhining, that is, nataral and 5n- _ 
ſiructed. So that Conſcience is vis puombs, a 


nd .SxoSiterres, It IS prizxcipled by creation, 


and it isinfirufted or s//uminated in the regeneration. For God being the fountain of 
all good, and good being nothing but a conformity to him, or to his will, what mea- 
ſures he makes, are to limit us. No man can make meaſures of good and evil, any 
more than he can make the good it ſelf. Men ſometimes give the inſtance in which 
the good is meaſured ; but the weaſare it ſelf is the' will of God. Por therefore it is 
good to obey humane laws, becauſe it is God's will we ſhould ; and although the man 
makes the law to which we are to give obedience, yet that is not the rule. The rule 
1s'the Commandment of God, for by it obedience is made a duty. 


Meaſured by the proportions of good and EuE]-om- -- 


21, -  That-is,' of thar which God hath declared ro be-pood or evil reſpeQtively, the Con- 


ſcienee is to be informed. God hath taken care that his Laws ſhall be publiſhed to all 
his ſubjeQs, - be hath written them where they muſt needs read them, not it Tables 
-- . of ſtane or Phylatteries on the forehead, but in a ſecret Table : The Conſcience or 
Mind-of a Man is the gvAaxmmezo, the preſerver of the Court-Rolls of Heaven. Bur 
I added this claufe, to the former of [' Rule] becauſe the expreſs line of God's rule 
1s got the adequate meaſure of Conſcience : but there are analogies and proportions, 
and commenturations of things with things, which make the meaſure full and equa), 
For he does not always keepa good Conſcience who keeps only the words of a Divine 
Law, but:the proportions alſo and the: reaſons of it, the ſimilitudes and correſpon- 


dencies in like iaſtances;are the meaſures:'of Confeience. | "a 
_ The whole:meaſure and rule of Conſtience is, The law of God, or God's will, ſig- 


nified.to.us by.oature, or revelation, and by the ſeveral manners and times and parts 


of its communication it hath obtained ſeveral names.: The law of Nature. * The con- 


ſent of Nations. * RightReaſon. * The Decalogue. * The Sermon of Chrift. * The 


Canons. of: th& Apottles. '* The laws Eccleſiaſtical and Civil of Princes and Gover- 


nours, * Fame, or the publick reputation of things, expreſſed by Proverbs and other 


inſtances/and meaſures of publick honeſty. 
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meaſures of right and wrong, of lawful and ualawful, will-be the Rulvof Coaſci- 
ence, and the ſubje& of the preſent Books. pw 


WT 7 Jn. 10rder to. Profdice-----. 9741 x” 
In this, Genfſoience differs fram Kpowledge, which is in order to ſpeculation, and in- 


fo Cicero to Marcus Ratilins ules it ; Cum & mihi conſeitn eſſen quautt te facerem 5 


have done it, and his Conſcience being ſufficiently taught his duty to his Lord, he al- 
fo knew that he had done it, and thenthere followed a remorſe, a biting, or gnawing 
of bis ſpirit, grief, and ſhame, and a conſequent weeping: when all:theſe ats meer 
together, it isthe full-proceſs of Conſcience. | j jt, 
1. The ow7y219%G or the firſt aft of Conſcierice, S. Hierom calls Scintillem conſei- 
entiz, the ſpark or fire put:iato the heart of man. .— JP | 
2. The oweid)ou, Which, is- fpecifically walled Conſcience of the feed done, is the 
bringing fuel to this fire... - EP TIG Li | 
3. And when they are thus laid together, they will either ſhine or burn, acquit or 
condemn. But this complication of aGts is Conſcience. The firſt is Science, praftical 
Science : but annex the ſecond ; or it and the third, and then it is Conſcience. When 
David's heart ſmote him, that is, upon his Adultery and Murder, his Conſcience thus 


diſcours'd. Adultery and Murder are high violations of the Divine Law, they pro- 


voke God to anger, without whom I cannot live, whoſe anger is worſe than death. 
This is praftical knowledge, or the principles of Conſcience ; but the following as 
made it up into Conſcience.For he remembred that he had betrayed UVr;ah and humbled 
Bachſbebs, and then he beps of God for pardon ; ſtanding condemn'd in his own breaſt, 
he hopes to be forgiven by God's Seatence. But the whole proceſs of Conſcience is in 
two practical Syllogiſms, in which the method is ever this. The ow7ygnoy; or Repoſe- 
tory of praCtical principles begins,and where that leaves,the Conſtiegce or the Witneſs 
and Judge of niceal ahions begins, like Facob laying hold upon his elder brother's heel. 
The firſt is this : W hatſoever is injurious ought not to be done ; 
But to commit adultery is injurious : 
__ : Therefore it ought not to be done. © {/; He 

This is the Rule of conſcience,or the firſt a&t of Conſcience as it isa Rule and a Guide,, 


and is taken for the aw7#en9is, or praftical repoſitory. - But when an aQioa is dons 
* or 


———_ 


8 The Rulef "- Boox L. 


or about to be done, Conſcience takes the concluſion ofthe former Syllogiſm, and ap- 
Plies it to her particular caſe. T | Jh 7 w990D 
Adultery ought not to be done : 
This aQion | go about, or which Thave done, is Adultery : 
Therefore it ought not to:be done, 'or'to have been'done. : - 


4 


and actions do pals, of ſentence, and preparatory torments and execution. 


This is the full praceeding of this Court; after which many conſequent ſolemnities 7 


25. But this Lam to admoniſh, that although this which I have thus defin'd, is the pro. 
Ats23.1.% per and full ſence of the word Coxſcience according to art and proper acceptation, yet 
= ;. 1a Scripture itis uſed indifferently for an a& of Conſcience, or any of” its parts, and 
x Cor.8. 10. & does not always fignifie 1a its latitude and integrity, bur yet it all terids to the ſame 
- ag _ fGgnification; and though'the name be given to the faculty, to the habit, to the aQ, 
&3.9 to theobjeRt, to the effe;, toevery emanation from the mind in things pratical, yet 
Sq 1.3 ſtill it ſuppoſes the ſame thing : v:z. that Conſcience is the guide of all our moral aQi- 

: 5" ons; and by giving the name to ſo many-a&s and parts and effluxes from it; it war< 


3. 16. . rants the definition of it when. it is united 1n-its own proper and integral conitiration. 


To conduB& all onr relations and entercourſes between God, our Nezghbours 
and our Selves ; that 3s, in all Moral Aftions. 


26, This the final cauſe of Conſcience : and by this it is diſtinguiſhed from Prudence; 
which is alfo a praCtical knowledge and reduc'd to particular and circumſtantiate 
actions. But,.r. Pradepre conſiſts in the things of the world, or relative:to the world : 
Conſcience in the things of God, or relating to:him. 2. Prudence is about affairs as they 
are of advantage or diſadvantage: Conſciexce 1s employed about them as they are ho- 
neſt or diſhoneſt. 3. Prudence regards the circumſtances'of ations whether moral or 
eivil : Conſcience only regards moral aQtions in their ſubſtance or eſſential proprieties. 
4. Pratlence intends to do ations dexterouſly - and-proſperouſly : Conſcience is to con- 
duCt them 5#ftly and according to the Commandment. 5: Thereare many aCtions in 
which prudence' is not at all concerned as being wholly indifferent to this or that for 
matter of advantage ; but there is no ation but muſt paſs under the file and cenſure of 
Conſcience; for it we can ſuppoſe any aQion in all its circumſtances to be wholly in- 
different to good or bad; yet none is ſo to lawful or unlawful, the very indifferent be- 
ing therefore /awful beau it is 7ndifferent, and therefore to be conſidered by Conſci- 
ence, cither a#ually or habitually : For in this ſence even our natnral aQions in their 
time and place, are alſo moral, and where they are not primarily moral, yet they: 
come under Conſcience, as being permitted, and innocent ; but where ever they are 
relative to another perſon, they put on ſome more degrees of morality, and are of pro- 
per cognifance in this Court. 14] | | 

Lui didicit patrie quid debeat, & quid amicis : 
$719 * Quo fit amore parens, quo frater amanins, & hoſpes : 
Horat, dearte Quid ſit Conſcripti, quid Judicis officium : que .- i 
; X Partes in bellum miſſs Ducts : tle profetio 
| 4 Readere perſone ſcit comvenientia cuique. | 
—_ is the full. effe&t of Conſcience, ro conduct all our relations, all our moral 
actions. | | 


&4 1 Rule IT. 
The duty and offices of Conſcience are to dilate, and to teſtifie or bear witneſs 3 


to arcuſe or excuſe ; to looſe or bind. 


"H E firſt and laſt are the dire&t aQts and offices of Conſcience : the other are re> 
{ & flex or conſequent ations, but direQt offices. The firſt at whichis, 


To diate, 


Is of that which Divines call the ovy71e1o;, or the PhylaQery, the keeper of the records 
of the Laws, and by it we are taught our Duty : God having written it in our hearts 


by Nature and by the Spirit, leaves it there, ever plac'd before the eye of Conſtience' 
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andutrord 


| - >fes univertadiRates are ever the moſt certain; and thoſe are che firft principtes 


| fiſhed with ſpeculative notions, retains its natural and proper name of Underſtanding, 


Crnar. lt. Conſcrence in peneral. 9 


(as S. Beraaptb calls in) co bored and uſed for direftions ir alt caſes" of diſpute, of © — 
j0o or aids : this 8 that which. $i Fowl calls the work of rhe law writtew in owy Rom, 2. 15, 
earr's;\ ad rhergfore By the : to buy apaityb eur Conſcience is-ſo totally toexcuſable, 
ingT7o the degree of that vicknce which w done againft the Conſcience, puts 

on degrees. | ForConfcience diRtates whatibever it is perſivaded of, ' and will nor fufl 

fer mai doutherwiſe chav it faggeſts/antells us 2 (ih 5 . | CHEE 
inal edt ola ADB icant pe BIOS Od Gris Minh ap 
Hoot or MOTH 112 Qu Slevin” 2& 5 Dilpaps 1 - - _— SE 20S 
fiid Achilles of Fkftor whenhe was violeacly angry" with him; T would my Conſci- 

ence would give me '\leave roeat thy verytheſh.o ooo oo 0 


- . * 


PE ISS. 
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of juſtice and —_— ; and whatſoever-elſe'carbe infallibly and immediately inferr'd 
from thence, ate her dictates alfo, but notPitimely and/direatly; but tranfmiteed by 
the hands of reaſon. The fame reafon'alſd there is in clear revelation, For whatſo. 
ever is put into the Conſcience immediately by-God, is plac'd there to the ſame pur- 
poſe, and with the ſame efficiency and perſwaſfion as is all that which is natural. And 
the Conſcience properly dictates-nothing et,” hut prime natural reaſon, and immedi- 
ate revelation, whatioever comes after theſe two; is reach'd:forth ro us by Fwo havds, 
one whereof alone is mini{tred by Confcience;. 'Fhe-reafor is this : Becaule all: ebar 
Law by which God governs us is written im our hearts,put there by God immediately, 
that. is, antecedently. to all: our:actions, becauſe ir is chaziby which all our aftions'are 
to be guided, even our difcourfings and arguings/are- to'/be guided by Contcience, if 
the argument be moral : now the ways by which God-ſpeaks'to us immediately, are 
only Narare and the Spirit : Nature is that priaciple which taught all men from the 
beginning umil now ; all rhat prime practical reaſon which is perfeQtive of humane 
nature, and in which all mankind agrees;  Enher the \perfef#r075 or the renovations, 
or the /wperedaitions to this are taught us by the Holy Sperer, and all this being written 
in the Confcience by the finger of God is-brought forth upon all occafions of ation ; 
and whatſvever is done againſt-any thing ſo'plac'd, is diret#y and 2wolenthy againſt rhe 
Conſcience ; but when from-thence reaſon ſpinsa longer thred, and draws it out from 
the clue of natural priaciples'or expreſs revelation, that aHo returns upon the Con- 
ſcience and is plac'd there as hight upon a wall, but not as the ſtones that are there : 
but yet whatever is done againſt that light isaHo againſt Conſcience, but not fo as the 
other. . Juſt as it 1s in nature and-accident, Tocat poiſon, and filthinels is againſt eve- 
ry*mans health and ſtomach ; but if by -an A2vyegors, a propriety of temper or at 
evil habit, or accidental inordination, Wine, - or Fiſh makes a man ſick,then theſe are 
againft his »4/re too, Þut .got-fo as poiſon is, or ſtones. - Whatever comes in the 
Conſcience primarily, or conſequently, right or wrong, is brought forth upon occaſion of 
ation, and.is part of her dictate: butasa man ſpeaks fome things. of his own know+ 
ledge, ſome things by hear-fay.; fodoes Conſcience, fome things ſhe tells from God 
and her {clf,, ſome things fron» reafon and-her-felf, or other accidental notices : Thoſe 
and rheſe do integrate and:complete her Sermons, but:they. have ſeveral influence and 
obligation according to their/proper efficiency, But of this I ſhall give full accounts 
12 the ſecond Book. WD ERS 21 0 420935 BIS 
| To Teſtifee. 

Conſcience bears witneſs of our aftions ; fo S. P an, their Conſcience bearing witneſs : Rom, 2. 15. 
and in this ſence, Conſcience is a praftical memory. For as the praQtical knowledge,or 
notices ſubjeQed in the underſtanding make the #nderftanding to be Conſcience ; lo the 
ations of our life recorded in the memory and brought forth to praftical judgments, 
change the memory allo into Conſcience. 73 » ys; 7H alterorruv TzuTh Rape. m1 
GANG Carev, 1 provois GUTOR: prin V5 3, AOMT MS Pave fv ws Br av cuts mRERTAN aw guls; 
T Re guenpany H2poecy, naldmte © If ANMev Crmv, GAN EMnompaln Sa mr yrlprve 3, 
Fvongesiudoq To; mono: Man differing from brute beaſts by the uſe of reaſon, it is 
not hikely heſhould be a ftranger to his own aCtions as the beaſts are, but that the evil 
which is done ſhould be recalled to their mind with the fignification of ſome diſplea- 
ſure, So Pojybinz diſcourſes of the reaſon and the manner of Conſcience. : | Lib. 6, 

Every knowing faculty is the ſeat of Conſcience, and the ſame faculty when it is fur- 


or Memory ; but as the ſame is inſtructed with notices in order to judgments —_— 
fo 


IO | | The Rule of - _ Boox'F. 


ſo it takes the Chriſtian nawe of Conſcience. The Volitzve or chafing faculty cannat, but 
the intellefual may. And this is that:Boak which at Doomſday ſhall be brougheforth 
and laid open'to all the world, The: Memory chang'd into' Conſcience preſerves the noti- 
ces of ſome things, and ſhall be reminded of others, and thalldo that; workintirely and 
perfeQly, which now ) it Joes imperfeQly-and by. parts, according -to the-words :of 
1 Cor. 13. t2. S. Paul, Then [ball we know 4s we are knawp, that 15, as God knows us'now,{o then. ſhall 
og 7,. we ſec and know our ſelves. : ' Nallum theatrum virtuti.conſcientia majus, ſhall then be 
— highly verified. Our Conſciegce will be-the. great Scene or Theatre upon which ſhall 
be repreſented all our aQtions ggodand þad, It is God's Book,the Boakof Life of Death: 
Deinter. dom. According to the words of S. Bernard, -Exihis que ſeriptaerant in libris noſtris judicabi- 
lib.2. cap. ult. uy : & ideo ſcribi debent ſecundum exemplar libri vite, & fi fic ſeripti row ſunt, ſaltem 
corrigendi ſunt, We ſhall be judged bythat which 1s written in our own Books (the 
Books of Conſcience) and therefore they ought to be written according ta the copy. of 
the Book of Life ; and if they be not ſa written, yet they ought to be'fo correfted. . 
5. Conſequently to theſe the Conſcience does 7 | 


- Accuſe or Excuſe. PE 
So S. Paul joyns them as canſequentto the former ; Their Conſcience bearing witneſs, 
and their thoughts in the mean time accuſing or excuſing one another. $41 optimorum conſolio- 
run atque fattorum teſtis in omni vita nobis couſcientia fuerit, ſine ullo metu ſumma cun ho- 
xeſtste vivemus. If our Conſcience be the witneſs that inour life we do good deeds,and 
follow ſober counſels, we ſhall live in great honeſty and without fear. Aga Oct tarts 
ge 7- Syguire1ov 4 pace ut, oretirelov, 0 ouveres aut, x, oghey Adgov, Taid Hierocles, God 
hath conſtituted a moſt righteous and domeſtick Fudge, the Conſcience and right Reaſon; 8, 
du $2116 Or mravrov racine dif dag mcenrty:) ur, Every men ought moſt of all to fear 
himſelf, becauſe it is impoſſible but we ſhould know what we have done amiſs, and it concerns 
us alſo to make righteous Judgment for we cannot yay our ſelves. Myd:wole pur aioye go 
Toons Dome Noe u,  @v T6; emss Aabvs, oxzul oe ouradyocs, Waid Tſocrates. Eſp 6 
ceteris filentium eft ,tamen ipſe ſibimet conſcius eſt po ſe ſe merito increpari, ſo Apuleius ret 
ders it. Though others hold their peace, yet there is one within that will not. 
Nec facile e# placidam ac pacatam degere vitam, 
Qui wiolat faftis communia federa pacis.: 
Etfs fallit enim Divum genus, FHumanumgue ; 
Perpetuo tamen id fore clam diffidere debet. | 
It is hard to be concealed from God and man too,and although we think our ſelves ſafe 
for a while, yet we have ſomething within that tells . us, & #: Azbex nm rare, he 
that does any thing is eſpied, and cannot do it privately. Quicum in tenebris ? was 
the old Proverb; Who was with you in the dark? And therefore it was that Epicuras 
affirm'd it to be impoſſible for a man to be concealed always. Upon the miſtake of 
which he was accuſed by Plutarch and others, to have ſuppoſed it lawful to do any in- 
juſtice ſecretly ; whereas his deſign was to obſtruCt char gate of iniquity, and to make 
men believe that even that ſia which was committed moſt ſecretly, would ſome time or. 
other be diſcovered and brought to puniſhment ; all which is to be done by the extrare- 
gular events of Providence, and the certain accuſations and diſcoveriesof Conſcience. 
6, For Conſcience is the Looking-glaſs of the Soul, ſo it was called by Periphares in 
Plantns ; 


Rom. 2. 15. 


Cicero pro 
Cluentio. 


Lucretius. 


' Non oris cauſa modo homines equum fuit 
Sibi habere ſpeculum, ubi os contemplarent ſuum; 
Sed qui j fm Paſſes cor ſapientie : 
Igitur perſpicere poſſent ut cordis copiam 
Ubi id inſpexi(ſent, cogitarent poſtea 
| Vitam ut vixiſſent olim in adoleſcentia. 
And a man looking into his Conſcience, inftrutted with zhe word of God, its proper 
James 1.21, Tule, is by S. James compar'd to a man beholding his natural face in a glaſs; and that the 
23, 24. Apoſtle deſcribes Conſcience in that fimilitude,is to be. gathered from the word Zpuloy 
A3ov, verbum infitum, the ingraffed word, the word of God written in our hearts, 
- which whoſo looks on, and compares his aQtions with his rule, may ſee what he is : 
bur he that negleQs this word and follows not this rule, did indeed ſee his face, but 
hath forgotten what manner of man he was, that is, what he was fram'd in the works 
of the new Creation, when he was newly form'd and created unto righteouſneſs and true 
bepreſs. |. This 


In Epidico. 


7. < 


Confciene#Jin'general. 


LI 
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Flig artulinideand warchfutncE and:vooal; cmorous guards of 'Conftieqce arc 
i pctperoatatcentince, and tc they. may fleep, yer they are quickly awakened, 
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curus, which is very well red by Sereay Treo nom prodefh latentibas, 'quod Iitends 
etiamfi felicitaten habeant, fiduciam non habent:*Fhey thas live aajuſtly, always live mi- 
ſerably and hy; becauſealhaughtheir crime be ſecret,” yeerhey cannot be con- 
fideo war i; fall be fo : meaning, that becauſe their Conſcience does accuſe:.them, 
they perceive they-ave difcovered, and pervious'to an eye, -which what ef&& it will 
haven the publication of the crime here and\hereatter, is not matter of knowledge, 


P 


but carinot: choofe:bur'be matter of fear for ever. 
$5141) * "4 «2=5+nenmmnfict adultes vre © 


it 11: +! Publicus, Of panas metnet quaſcunque mariti Javen. Sat. 19, 


14.) 2: Trat# debent, nec erit felicior #ftro | | 

e924! ** »  DRakts, ut tn laqueos nunquam incidat---- WS. 7 
If any chance makes the fact private, yet no providence or-- watchfulneſs can give ſe- 
curity; becauſe, within there dwells a principle of fear that-can-never die, till repen- 
tance. kills it. And therefore Chilon in Laertizs ſaid uponthis account, that loſs is ra- 
rhevits be choſen than fitthy gain ; becauſe that loſs brings ſorrow but once, bur in- 


juſtice brings a porpetual fearand pain. 


1... Hpe 'magis Siculs gemuerunt urs Jjuvenci, 


24 2. By magis auratis pendens laquearibs enſis | Perl. Sat. 3» 


own. 1 Parpureas ſubtrer cervices terruit ? Imas, 
ITY '« Inoues precipites, quam fi fibs dicat, & inius + 

425.4) *- Palheat infelix quod proxima neſciat Oxor. © — | 
The wife that lies by his fide knows not at what the guilty man looks pale, but ſome- 
thinzzrbar is within the boſom knows; and no pompouſneſs of condition can ſecure 
the'frian, and no witty cruelty can equal the torment. For that alſo, although it be 
not directly the office of Conſcience, yet it is the a&t and effe&t of Conſcience ; when 
it ſelf is injur'd, it will never let any thing elfe be quiet. 


To looſe or bind. 


. * Isthe reflex att of Conſcience, Upon viewing the records, or the owlherar, the 


Legiſlative part of Conſcience, ir biads to duty ; upon viewing the a&, it binds to 
puniſhinent, or conſigns to comfort ;- and jn both regards it is called by Origen, af- 
feffunm torreffor, atque anime pedagogus, the correor of the AﬀeCtiqns, and the 
teacher of the Soul. Which kjnd of fimilitude Epidtetus in Stobens followed allo, 
Parentes pucros nos pedagago tradiderunt, qui ubique obſervaret ae l4deremur, Deus autem 
clam viros infite conſcientie cuftodiendos tradidit ; que quidem cuſtodia nequaquam con- 
temnendaeft. AS our Parents have delivered ys to a guardian who did watch left we 
did or ſuffered miſchief; ſo hath God committed us to the cuſtody of our Conſcience 
thatis planted within vs; and this cuſtody is at no hand to be negleed. 


. © The binding to duty js ſo an effeEt of Conſcience, that it cannot be ſeparated from it ; 


ber the binding to puniſhment is an a@ of Conſcience alſo as it is a Fudge,and is intended 
ro aftright a Gavde, and to puniſh him : but it is fuch a puniſhment as is the begin- 
ning of Hell torments, and unleſs the wound be cured will never end till eternity it 
fot ſhall go intoa grave: 

"2 © Tho mocens ſe damnat quo peccat die, 


the'ſame day that a man fins, on the ſame day he is condemn'd ; and when Mexelaus Apud Publia- 
in the Tragedy did ask, _— 


| Oe TAjuOoO m5 0 anlnaulai via ; 
what diſcaſe kill'd poor Oreſtes ? he was anſwer*d, 
; FH avveoi, Or; obvie fl wioyao ir, JOS 
His diſeaſe was nothing but an evil Conſcience ; he had done vile things, and had an 
amazed fpirit »that difirafted bim, and ſo he died. Caras ultrices Virgil calls the 


wounds of an.evil:Conſcijence, Revenging cares. Nihil eft miſerius quam animus hominis y;.qc. 


conſcins, id be in the Comedy ; pothing is more miſerable than an evil Conſcience, 

and the being pain'd with jt, is called m7 ovr43978 #226, ta be choked Vefirang: 

led with an evil Conſcience ; by 'S. ChryſoFom (who in his 22. Homily upon _ 
'y 
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1 MaCc. 6.12. 


Zneid. 12. 


firſt Epiſtle:to the /Corinthians,. peaks;much and excellently tothe ſame purpoſe s 
and thereare ſome that fankie this-was the cauſe of palideny 5::The: horrors. of his: 
Conſcience were ſuch that hisſpirits were confounded,.and reſtleſs, and uncaſic ;: and 
ſtriving to go from their priſon ſtopp'd-at the gates offemanation,:.acild Rifed him... .. It 
did that, or as bad ; it either choak'd:bim, or brought hitn to a halter, as ithath done 
many. beſides him. - And althpugh I'may truly ſay as hedid, 139.2 019%, av. 
> ..2, Now mihi þ lingua centiim——- oo Why «8 
| - , Omnia penarum percurrere nomina  poſſem, « fly ; 
g0 tongue is able to expreſs the evils which are felt by a troubled Conſcience, or- a 
unkene ſpirit ; yet the heads of them are viſible and notorious toallmen. O91 
I. The firſt is that which Nazianzen'calls re; or auloie Tor; door; Zajoewoa;; accu- 
ſations and vexings of a man when he is ia miſery ; then when "> 644 moſt; com- 
fort, he ſhall by his evil Conſcience be moſt diſquieted. A ſickneſs awakes a dull 
{leeping Conſcience, and when it isawaken'd it will make that the\man ſhall not ſleep. 
So Antiochus when his Lieutenant Lyfias was beaten by the Fews,- be fell ſick with 
grief, and then his Conſcience upbraided him ; b#t zow (f{aid he) 1 remember the evils 
that I did at Jeruſalem ; quia invenerunt: me mala iſta, 10 the Latin Bible reads it ;: be- 
cauſe theſe evils now have found me out. For when a man is proſperous, it is eaſe for 
him to ftop the mouth of Conſcience, to bribe or to abule it, to fill it with'noiſe, and 
ro divert it with buſineſs, to outvie it with temporal gayeties, or to be' flattered into 
weak opinions and ſentences ; but when a man is ſmitten of God, and diveſted of all 
the outſides and hypocriſies of Sin, and that Conſcience is difintangled from its fetters 
and fooliſh pretenſions, then it ſpeaks its own ſence, it ever ſpeaks loudeſt when 
the man is poor, or ſick, or miſerable. This was well explicated by S. Ambroſe, 
Dum ſumus in quadam delinquendi libidine, nebulis quibuſdam conſcientie mens obducitur, 
ne videat eorum que concupiſcit deformitatem. Sed cum omnis nebula tranſierit, gravie 
tormenta exercentur in quodam male conſcit ſecretario. A man is ſometimes ſo ſurpris'd 
with the falſe fires and glarings of temptation, that he cannor ſee the ſecret turpi- 
tude:and deformity. But when the cloud and veil is off, then comes the tormentor 
from within : | 
-<=-- cunt que metum mortalibas agris, 
Si quando lethum horrificum, morboſque Deum Rex 
Molitur, meritas aut bello territat urbes. 
Then the calamity ſwells,and Conſcience increaſes the trouble, when God ſends War, 
or Sickneſs, or Death. It was SaPs caſe, when he loſt that fatal Battel in which the 
Ark was taken, he called to the Amalckite, Sta ſuper me & interfice me, fall upon me 
and ſlay me; quoniam tenent me anguſtie, I am in a great ſtrait, He was indeed ; for 
his Son was ſlain, and his Army routed, and his enemies were round about : But then 
Conſcience ſtept in and told him of the evil that he had done in cauſing fourſcore of 
the Lord's Prieſts tobe ſlain ; and therefore 4bulenſes reads the words thus, Fall upon 
me, and ſlay me, quoniam tenent me-0re veſtiments atalic, Lam intangled in the 
fringes of the Prieſts garments. YVidebatur fibi Saul quod propinquus morti wvideret 


' Sacerdotes Det accuſantes eum in judicio coram Deo. He thought he ſaw the Prieſts of 


II. 


the Lord accuſing him before God. And this hath been an old opinion of the world, 
that in the days of their Calamity wicked perſons are accus'd by thoſe whom they 
have injur'd. Not muchunlike to which is that of P/azo, deſcribing: the torments of 
wicked ſouls, 6:50: 2, xaA8on* d wav & &mixluver, d 5 850Pe oa xanMoavle; N* indlewgor 
T5 1m ues; Teva oor ovyvwmuny, they roar and cry out. Some calling on them whom 
they killed, ſome on thoſe they have calumniated , and calling they pray them whom they 
have injured to give thempardon. Then every buſh is a wild beaſt, and every ſhadow is 
a ghoſt, and every gloeworm is a dead man's candle, and every lantern is a ſpirit. 
===-====--Pallidumque viſe | 
Matris lampaae reſpicit Neronem. 
When Nero was diſtreſſed, he ſaw his Mothers taper and grew pale with it. 
2. The ſecond effect is ſhame, which Conſcience never fails to inflift ſecretly, there 
being a ſecret turpitude and baſeneſsin ſin, which cannot be better expreſs'd than by 
its oppageno and contradiCtion to Conſcience. Conſcience when it is right makes a 
man, bold ; qui ambulat fimpliciter, ambulat confidenter, he that walks honeſtly, walks 
confidently, becauſe he hath innocence and he hath reaſon on his ſide. But he that 


ſins, fins againſt reaſon, in which the hogour and the nobleneſs of a man does con- 
ſiſt; 
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Crayp/t. Conſeience\in' general. T 
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 :and therefore: ſhame' ouſt needs come-in the deftitution of them: :: /For as by - 
Lf Shayne rule, ſo when they are fallen from it, unleſs by ſome —_— 
courages they be ſupported,they fall into theRate of ſlaves and ſneaking people. And 
upgn.this account: it was that Pilato ſaid, iSiifcirem Deos nihi condonaturos, & homines 
iguaratauros, edhpic peocare erubeſcenem proper ſolam peccati rarpitudinem.: If Þ were ſure 
God would pardon me, and. mer would not krow my {in;yet L ſhould: be aſhamed to 
fin, becauſe of its eſſential baſeneſs ; The Miſtreſſes of our vile atfeQions are ſo ugly, 
we cannot endure to kiſs them but through a" veil, either the veil of excuſe, or pre- 
rence, or darknels ; ſomething | to, hide-their-uglineſs; and:yet even-theſe alſo are fo 
thin that the filthineſs and ſhame 4s not hid.» Boza Conſcientia:turbars advocat gnala aus 
rem in [olitudine anxia atque ſolicteeſt, laid Seveca. Anevil Conlcience is aſham'd of 
light, and afraid of darknelſs.; and therefore nothing can ſecure it; But being aſham'd 
before Judges, and aſſemblies, it thes from-them into-ſolitudes, and\whea it is there, 
rhe ſhame is chang'd into fear, \and. therefore from thence it-runs abroad into ſocieties 
of merry criminals,' and drinking ſanctuaries, which: is.nothing -but a>ſhutting the 
eyes, and hiding the head, while the : body is expoſed: to a more certain-danger. ' It 
cannot be avoided, it was and is and will _——_ be true, - Perjuris prna Diving ex<' 
itiam, hamana, dedecus eſfto., Which S. Paul perfely renders,” The things whereof ye are ON de le- 
bs. now aſhamed. ; the end of theſe things # death. .\Death' is the puniſhment which God 11. 5 21. 
> inflicts, and ſhame is that which comes fram-man. Ha in b d 
12. 3+. There is another effeA which cannotbe well told by.him that feels it;or by him 
_ that ſees it, what it is: becauſe it is.a thing without limit 'and without order. It is a 
diftration of mind, indeterminate, divided thoughts, flying-every thing, and pur- 
bf ſuing nothing. Ir was the caſe.of Nebuchadnezzaer, oi taroyo mea wn Nldegny 
2:1, his thoughts troubled him. /arios waltws,diſfparileſque ſenſwus ; like the Sophiſters A.Gelli1.5. ct» 
who in their purſuit of vain-gloxy diſpleaſed the people, and were hifſed from their 
Pulpits ; nothing could amaze them more;; they were troubled like mea of a diſturb- 
ed Conſcience. The reaſon is, they are fallen into an evil condition which they did 
not expeCt ; they are abus'd in their hopes,they are fallen into a fad Rate of things, but 
they know not what it is, nor were they are,nor whither it will bear them,nor how to 


or they thought it. none, becauſe their fancy.and their paſſion ruled ; but when that 
is ſatisfied and burſt with a filthy p/cchory,then they underſtood how great their fin is, | 
but are diſtraCted in their thoughts, for they underſtand not how great their calamity 


{hall be. F PL: 
v7: Occultum quatiente animunm tortore flagellum. | 
the ſecret tormentor ſhakes the mind, and diſſolves it into indiſcrimination and con- 
fuſion. The man is like one takea in a lye, or ſurpris'd in a ſhameful a& of luſt, or 
theft ; at firſt he knows not what to fay,or think,or. do,and his ſpirits huddle together, 
and: fain with go-lomewhere, but they know not whither, and do ſomething, bur they 
know nat what. | ” - | 


This confuſion and firſt amazement of the Conſcience in ſome vile natures,and baſer 
perſons proceeds to impudence, and hardneſs of face. | | 

Y, frontemque & crimine ſumunt. | þ As 10H 2 
Whea they are diſcover'd they rub their foreheads hard, and conſider' iticannot be 
worſe, and therefore in their way they make; the beſt of -it ; thar is, they will not : 
ſubmit to the judgment of Conſcience, nor ſuffer her infliction, but take the fortune 
of the Banditz, or of an outlaw, rather than by the rule of ſubjets ſuffer the penalty 
of the Law, and the ſeverity of the Judge. But Conſcience hath no hand! in this, 
and whatſoever of this nature happens, it 1s in deſpite of Coaſcience:z andif it pro- 
ceeds upon that method, it goes on to obſtinacy, hardneſs of heart, a refolution never to 
repent, a hatred of God, and reprobation. For if Conſcience be permitted to do its 
work, this confuſion when it comes to be ſtated, and that the man hath/time 'tocon- _. , 


e # 


ſider, it paſſeson to fear ; and that is properly the next —_ 


7 get out of it. This indeed is commonly the firſt part of the great evil ; ſhame goes along” 

= with the ſin, in the very aCtiog it, but as ſoonas4t is. atted, then begins:this confuſion, 

| . BD nef as tandem inciptunt ſentire perattis . | | 

U | Criminibus | 274i 4 t 4 1 

Be they thought of nothing but pleaſure before, but as ſoon as they have finiſhed, then 

7 they begin to taſte the wormwood and colloquintida.; perfetto demum ſcelere, magnt- Liv. 14.Annai, 
2 tudo ejus intellefFa eſt, laid Tacitus. While they were doing it, they thought it litcle, 


T3. 


4. An 
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14. - |  4- Anevil-or a guileyConſcienceisdiſpos'dfor fear, ſhame and fearcannot be Fat 
Sunder © 55: 1 ola hire [£þ 9741 tw ot Gim mien OM, 
Epicharm, |  *Evfla d&@i eral x aldvc.: | 


De 4+ Honor. 
Conſul. 


Sin makepys alham'd before men, andafraid of God : an evil Conſcience makes man 
2:coward, timoraus-ss-a'childin a Chutch-porctt at mi$+night ; ic makes the ftrongeſt 
men to trembleilike the keepers'sf the/houle' of an old:'man's Tabernacle; © © 
4 21:0 ouncrp3s du} m, x1} Seaoulzl@, | | 
+ 2 H ouveag\ iu/lts: dentielas BY woe, 13 9210h 13 9%, 
ſaid Menaxder, No fivengthrof bady, no.confidence of: ſpirit is a defenſative againſt'an 
evil Conſcieace which will-intimidate-the.courage-oÞ the'moſt perfeA Warriour. 
_ xi devect; plas ifte ries; fors iff a tyrannic = 
| \Carmnity wvideaus clatws, forrteſque trucident, 
Diuniti, elaaliieeliquane;; fofilique vemos 
| 1} orrn 1 APIS WE. IONS 1). I aro; 
So Clandian deſcribes the fhracerof 'T'yrants and injurious perſons, they do evil and fear 
worſe, they appreſs braye men, and» are afraid of mean fellows ;' they are enoom- 
paſſed with ſwords, and dwell'amongt poiſons, they have towers with back doors 
and many: outlets, and\they threaten much, but themſelves are moſt afraid. 'We 
read of Belteſhazzar, his knees: beat againſtteach other upon the arreſt made on him 


. by the hand on the wall, which wrote the' ſentence of Godin a ſtrange charaCter, be- 


Lycretius. 


Wiſd, 17. 


Jer. 20s 3,+ 


I5. 


ry laſting even in this works :i and is rarety:well deſcrib'd by Lucretine : 

Carberaa 0&1 Furbe —— | 

——neque ſunt ufſquan, veque poſſunt' eſſe profects : 

Sed mat gs i Vile panerun pro: malef acti = 

Eſt- infig ushus infignia ; ſceleriſque luels 

Caxcex, & hornibilis de ſax jaite deorſum, 

Verbera, C arnifices, robun, pix, lumina, ted, 

Que tamenetſt abſun, & mens fibs conſcia' facts 

Pr emetuvens adhibet ſtinlos; torretque flagellis ; 
Which deſcription of the-evil and intolerable pains arid fears of Confeience is exceeded 
by the Author of the wiſdon of Solomon, Indifciplinate anime. erraverant, That is 
the ground. of their miſery ; Fhe Souls wer refradtary to diſcipline, and have erred. 
They oppreſs the holy Nation. The efteQ was, they became prifomers of darkneſs, and fet- 
tered withithe hands of ai long night ; fugetivi perpotue'providentie jacuerunt, they became 
outlaws: from the divinepravidence.” Anil white they [wppofed to lie hid in their ſecret ſins, 
they were ſcattered under. a dark wei of forpetfulneſs ; paventes horrende, & cam admi- 
r atone: nimia perturbats; they. dia fear horribly, and were diſturbed with a wonder ful amaze- 
ment; For :neither-mighttthe corner that held them keep themr from fear, bat a ſound de- 
ſcending: didtrauble them.; & perſons triſtes' apparentes pavorem ills preſtabant, ſad ap- 
paritions did affright them ;, a fire appeared to them very formidable ; & timore'pertuſſi 
ejus que non videbatur faciei., theywere effrighted with the apprehenſions of what they [aw 
rake. andiall-the way.in that excellent deſerrprion,: there: is nothing bur fear, and'af- 
frightment, horrid-amazement andicerifuſion ;' plex# timre, and tremebundi peribant, 
fulkofs fear, uvdithey periſhed trewblivg ; and then follows'the Philoſophy and rational 
agcqunt-of;all this. Frequermen enirw-priecvceiepunt: peſſima rederguente Conſcientia. When 
their Conſcience reproves them, they are prepoſſeſs'd with fearful expeftations. For wick: 
cdnefei comdanen! by her oan-witneſs invert irvorons. ' Canenim ſit timida nequitia, dat 
zeſtimonium condemnats : Conſciensegives witheſs and'gives ſentence, and when wickedneſs 
is condemn'd it is full of affrightment. Por fear is preſinptionis adjutorium, the allay of 
cenfidenceandpreſumption, and the-promoter of its: own apprehenfions, and” be- 
trays theiſuceoars that reaſun yields; Por indeed in this caſe, no'reafon can diſpute a 
aman'ousat his miſery, for there is nothtng\[efeto-comfort rhe Conſcience, ſo long as 
ir, is; deyeſted- of its: innocence. Ther Prophict- Feremy inftances this in the caſe of 
Paſpur: who: oppreſitdithes Prophers- of rhe Lord, putting them in Priſon. and for- 
biddingithemta preach! i-the- name of the Lord: Thy name ſball be no more called 
Paſour.buti Magor Miſſabiby | that is, fear-round aboirt*)" for I'will make thee & terror 
unto thy (ſelfe FSA meon oh 


This:fearobits-own'inatureis-apt-to 1ncreafe, forindeed it may: be infinite, 


cauſe he would not read #be writting in-his Conſcienes. This fear is very great anc ve- 


Nec 


£.<Xx9 


16. < 


es 


Canr.ln,  — Confcience"in general. 


0.) - 11 16ail Nec vides imntebed' quis terminus efſe matorum 
1: ,"Poffit, nec que fitpenarum denique finis + - Lucret, 


1 | 1 fr que cadems meruiont mage, hec ne in morte griveſcant.. 
"He that fears-io this cafe, knows not the greatneſs and meaſure of the'evil* which he 
:fears ; it may arrive to infinice, and it may'beany thing, and it may be every thing, 
and therefore there is, 169} W3] SLE9TICL ON wh, AUS FIRE B (1500 HUD OEOR $9 "2! 
5. An appendant perpermny. ani reſtleſneſs 5a Man of an evil Conſcience is never at 
quiet. Impictas enim malum infinitum eſt,quod nunquanm extingui poteft,faid Philo: Heis 
put to:ſo.many-ſhifts to excuſe this crime before-men; and cannot excuſe it to God or 
to himſelf, and then he is forc'd to uſearts of I that he may not remember 
his ſorrow ; he rung'to weakneſsfor excuſe; and'to fin for a comfort, and to the me- 
thadsand paths of Hell for ſanfQuary, and:rolls himſelf'in his uncafie chains of fire, 
and changes from {ide to fide-upon his-grid-iron till the fleſh drop from the bones on 
every: fide. +/Fhis is the-Poet's:vultur 3 | | 
»&Cl} £1 ' 1! Immortale jerur sundens, farundaque penis 
Viſcera, rimatarquie epulis habitatque ſub alto 
-} Peffore, nec fibris requies dathr ulls; renatis. 


Tt gnaws perpetually, and conſumes not, being 
your, but torments for ever. - 141d 1 6t 


[7 


17.6; This. fear:and-torment, which is inflicted by Conſcience, does not only increaſe 


at our death, but after death'is the beginning'of Hell. - For theſe are the fireof Hell ; 
Eur@pay cy TH pany T2yTn, T\am-tormented'inthis flame, fo faid Dives when he was 
in torments ;: that 1s, he had the:tormears of an-evil Conſcience, for Hell it {elf is nor 
to be opened till the Day of Judgment; but the ſharpeſt pain'is uſually expreſſed by 
fire, and particularly the troubles of mind are fo ſignified. Urit animun meam ; This 
burns, that is, this exceedingly troubles my mind'; and «ro hominem in the Comedy, 
I vex him ſufficicatly, I burn him; Joris nom-urers, thou arc not tormented with ſcour- 
ings. | re | by 
X be Pena autem vehemens, & multo ſevior illis 
Quos & C aditins gravis invenit, & Rhadamanthas, 
| Notte dieque ſuum'geſtare inpettore teſtem. | 
This is a part of Hell-fire, the ſmoak of it'zaicends night and day; and it isa prepara- 
tory to the horrible ſentence of Doomſday, as*the being tormented in Priſon is, to 
the day of condemaation and execution. ' 'The Conſcience in the ftate of ſeparation 
does accuſe perpetually, and with a infupportable amazemeat fears the revelatioa of 
the day of the Lord. 'l | (ij 4349 | 
Et cum fateri Furia juſſerit verum, 
| Cogente clamet Con(cientia ſcripſs.. | 

The fury within will compell him co confeſs, and then he is prepared for the horrible 
ſentence, as they who upon the rack accuſe rhemſelves, and then they are carried to 


. execution. | Men/ppus in Luciew ſays that the fouls of them that are dead are accuſed 


by the ſhadows of their bodies. :A5ay| wines enodaivapte xglnoecl'rs =, xg 
Tapa;lupin x, SeNſyes: Te mnenluire hy Tape 7 Gio and theſe he faysare aim, 
worthy of belief, becauſe they are always preſeat,-and never parted from the bodies ; 
meaning that a Man's Conſcience which isinfeparable as a-ſhadow,is a ſtrong accuſer 
and a. perfect witneſs: and this will never-leave them till ic carries them to Hell, and 
then the fear is changed into deſpair, and indignation, and hatred of God, and eternal 
blaſphemy. This is the full progreſsof an evil Conſcience, ia its aQts of binding; 


and take vengeance of him for his ſins, whether it hath a proper efficiency in ir 

elf, and that it gives torment,as it underſtands, by an exerciſe of ſome natural power; 
* or; whether it be by an a&@ of -God-infliting'it, * or by opinion and fancy, * by 
being perſwaded of ſome future events which {hall be certainly conſequent to the ſin, 
or by Religion and belief, * or laſtly by deception and meer illuſion, and upon being 


18. B U T if it be inquired by what inſtrument Conſcience does thus torment a'Man, 


affrighted with bug-bears? I anſwer, ' 
19. -; 


[That it does or may afflicta man'by all theſe. For its nature is to be inquiſitive and 
buſie, querulous and complaining z:and todo fo is as natural to it, as for a Manto be 
grieved when any thing troubles him.. But becauſe Mean have a thouſand little arts 

1099.4 C 2 to 


De profugis. 


like the fire of Hell, ic does never de» 


Juvenal, 


Martiaf. 


Newoyerleide 


_. Beax'. 


© TheiRule of vc 
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_ foſtifle the voic of —— or Ju abc O—_ way ghbonr i; : God of- 
' tentimes awakens a man A a Gran \ and makes the 
Conſcience ſick, and -_ | —— ather.acadents:3 man i is made /ad, or 
hardened, or impudent. or $00 info oqurnmen _— pdecam, or {ad ſtory 
that the, maa,barh heardohe Ding Finds rind >xn6s, or thailaH;er 
Us ar, the; beawing of- 2:Watchs or dhe.noife i crathine oth af itious tale,is 
re 


to flo the man a nuſchief and to increaſe his fear. 21 91903 9:51:12 bas 


os EET CERTAY. Pines SHR Qu. alas; ah. > 
FORM BUY) Ve ating) BEEITC 246 } 
Aengs Pocts aa hog ge £xprefled by heir "deft, nfs, Ave ang 
FRA AFR tek thiflgs:werl teady:s 535 oO: 

te favt aſquoms ph 'offe pak "A jt ol 24 
Gaid one of ahem; but. yer tÞ' (their: paitiwabd;fcars. aliny. gave pardes, ke ok wr 
Þ=Jons. 8. AhgorMick onal ay have: a —_— and;\tberefore-muſt.come 
rom ſome further principle: and if an evil man beaffrigbeed with adetcar ar a/bird, 
by the chattering of ſwallows.( lkegþe.zoung Greekun Plutarchy.ot by his own ſha- 
dow ( as Oreſtes was ) it 6.n0Jign bathe fear i is Vain, but. that God. is the Author of 
Conſcience, and will beyond: the: Rawess..af- ;. and.the axts.of concealment ſer 
up 2 Tribunal, and a;Gibbet, and. a:Raekan the ( it.of Conſcience: * And therefort 
Levit. 26.35. we find this evil threatned by God to fall upon ſinners. They thet are left alive pf you 
| in the lang of your captivity, Il ſand fiiting in'theix' heants, in the landof their enemy, . 

Deuter. 28.65, and the _ 7” os a le Py, - es ys i8ng: Rgain, T-be Lord ſha _—_ ene 4 £remr 


fear - . in « Ree it ſelt'5 G7 ” va "> ty On. © ;| for when the Armor ck 
Iſa. 22.2 had tol {cagceraing ig Jeegſs "thy rr men are nas fl. noe the Fes mer deag- in 


sSFACE 


Lid. 1.c.6- their own \Conkicnce, as if ny wee tine a the ors * their | ENEMIES. Gui 


20, 


AEichyle Oz; E715 wv TG RE \dpoet Nx, | 
Ele Fhat 4 ph rt God ſhall not e/cape SuniPment : hoek.l ia this ks; 
—_ Oftay. M7 \ Pliriem Ex inny's iropio cn awed 
4 Jo 


AO —=>3715i'2 : 
and afier. bs life £ for fo they reckog'd, chat Adulterers, Rebels, andTraztors ſhould be 
_keprio agen fearſul. expeRation: of haxtid pains; .. . | 
uique ob adylteriurh rafy quique arms ſecuts 
\. Toprey nec verit: Damiwvatuus falere dextres, 
\ Incleſapantin expethuntr=rer- 
tg ji ence, Whichin this.kiad ofaftions and events, is i but the 


£100 as the: ——— 
"B? of; the greatelh maliguity we:fiod gicat difference of: fear and apprehenx 
uſe they, We: of —_—_ ih can: be no:difference 1n thei 
DEE 


"W-2 A hough all Gag be damnable, yet. not. onely i in the ſeveral degrees of 
nf L Tok 5 Althong of: all-there| is' gtoat difference: partly. proceeding from the: 


$ Divi ine thega atnings, partly, iro fameancg: opinion, partly f rom other cauſes. 
"For 1. There are ſome ſins which are called geccats. clamantia, - crying fins ; that is, 

LEE UGTF, aloud fqr vengeanee 3 (fbhiwhichiGod: nov only. hath ſpecially chreat- 

« WIT 171d plagues, bus ſuch. whigh-do. ſeldom; eſcape. VENgEancem this life, bur: 

gr. "tes parvcuar nuſchief axe hedged-aboutiwithi thoras, leſt byitheir ay they: 

Ecome 


* why i i the Conſcience more afraid in Gone ſins than in z others, ſince 


en, | 


Et 
T 


23. 


Crar-1. _. Conſcience\1h general 
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us; and leſs than all this is enough to ſcare. angeyu Conltience,, | 
-;Bug+2, itheys-are: ſome: [cerpaJn, lefenlarives 3nd. natural guards which God hath 
plagA.in.man vgrinkt ſamgins.s ſhch avgre &. ara abljooreacy agaiglt wongrural 
luſts.-; A-natural. pity again} Murc 


neſs.aqd religiag: againlt Sacrijege., He thereforethat commuts any of chele: 
Jefcaſazives, which were plag'd either la or upon. bis hearr, 


death, which when; a+ man,..ſees es ay lee at. imſelf hath at 5d, i 
y 


ule any. artificeto, txouble a.man's, ſpirit, he,could not drels his/Scene with more ad- 
Vantage: ::{;e; 1} ) 3 1835.15 hs) ag) On A evo, 

Tas bath a great influence into this effet, and there cannot eaſily be a great 
ſhame. amongſt men; but there myft be.a great fear of vengeance from God ; and the 
ſhame does but antedate the Divine-anger, and the man feels. bimſelt eatriag;1ato it, 
when he is eawrapped within the other. . A man committing a foul ſin, which hach 
a ſpecialdiſhonour and.ſingulardiſreputation amang men, is. like a wolf eſpied amongſt 
the ſheep : The out-cry and noiſes among the ſhepherds make him flie for bis life, when 
he hears 2 vengeance coming. . And beſides in this caſe,it is a great matter that he per- 
ceives all the world hates him. fpr. bis crime, and that which .every one decries muſt 
needs be very hateful and formidable, and.prepar'd for troubſe. 


i. 5, It cannot, be:denied, but:Opin1o0z alſo hath fome hand 1in.this affair ; and ſome 
men are affrizhted from their cradle in-ſome inſtances, and permitted or conniv'd at 
in others; and the fears of childhood are not ſhaken from rhe Conſcience in old age : 
as we ſee the perſwaſions of childhood in moral aQiens are permanent, fo is the tear 
and hope which were. the ſanQtion and eſtabliſhment of thoſe perſwaſions. Edu- 
cation and Society, and Country Cuſtoms, and States of life, and the Reli- 
gion or Se& of the man's.:profeſſing, have. influence into their portions of this 
effect. Fn es 
The conſequent of chis diſcourſe is this ; That. we cannot take any direCt accounts 
of the greatneſs or horror of a ſin by the affrightmeant of Conſcience. For it is with 
the affrightments of Conſcience as it is in temporal judgments ; ſometimes they 
come not at all, and when they.do, they.come.,irregularly, and when they do not, 
the man does not:eſcape. But in ſome f1ns.God does ftrike more frequently than ia 
others, and in ſome. fins men uſually are more affrighted than in others, The out- 
ward judgment. and. the inward fear are intended to be delcteries of fin, and inftru- 
ments of repentance ;. but as ſqms.great ſins eſcape the rod of God in this life, ſo are 
{uch.ſinners oftentimes free from great affrightments. But as he who is not ſmitten 
of God, yet knows that he is always liable to God's anger, and if he repeats nor, it 
will certainly fall upon him ana wa : ſo it is in Conſcience, he that fears not, hath 
never tbe leſs cauſe to fear, but oftentimes a greater, and therefore is to ſuſpe&t and 
alter his condition, as being of a deep and ſecret danger : and he that does fear, muſt 
alter his condition, .as being highly troubleſome. But in both caſes, Conſcience 
does the work of a Monitor and a Judge. In ſome caſes Conſcience is like an eloquent 
and a fair ſpoken Judge, which declaims not againſt the criminal, but condenins him 
juſtly : 1n orhers, the Judge is. more angry, and affrights the priſoner more, but the 
event. is the ſame. ., For in,thoſe ſins. where the Conſcience affrights, and in thoſe in 
which ſhe. atfrights not, ſu ng ſins equal but of differing natures, there is 
no'other difference ;; but that Conlcience is a Clock, which in one man ftrikes aloud 
and gives warning, and in another the hand Hogs ſileatly to the figure, but ſtrikes 
| ul 1 TOC not : 


L 


"The Rule of _— 


24 
& 


Euripsd. 


2 Cor. 1-12. Poofor flo  bongeff 


25. 


Prov. 3O. 20. 


Ecclue. 13.26. 


not ; but: this ti ans fucely ſee Whar the oth hears, vis.- that' his hours paſs 
away, an dearh baftens,/and'after death comes judgment. © 

But by the meaſures'd Fbinding, , We tnay-judge's! pos mo bſaliviow, inicivis 
part of 2 judgment :of ofifeicnce, * 21nd this is the 4 prin th GE} 3 

' Mihv a, TE7y. _ AM8B 4 Bip, . | j 
Lia Dro prlos” 0 Fro aagh. 1 THe DBf2 £19 

good OENEn is —& mot ern, 'ckeateRt, and vtAtrbed fellciey.” Laralih, re- 
borate bon vef operibus, No bed'ſofoft, fioiflowers 
{weet, las Tan te bs w___ nſcience; in which ſprings all thic is-dele- 
Qable, 41 that my Teſtditi and recreate our ſpirits: - Niulls re tam betavi ſoles quim'of- 

frior rf Dear Conſcrentia.” Tath} RI nothitng © much -asin' rhe remembiarices 
ny Eviiſtience vf cherries ftid-Creer6.” Upon this pillow arid'on this bed,'Chrift 
ſlept ſoundly in a ſtorm, and.S. Peer in Priſon ſo faſt that the brigheneſs of an Ah 
could not'awake him i-oEthake birt'to riſe vþ withotit a blow _ fide; ' This tefre 
ed the forrows of F Heehsdh when he' was ſmirten with cr he plagite, and riot. vat 
brought plafure for whar was paſt, Ne doubled chegobd of itz'?”  * | 

OO el | 14... wo | i SHDIN 
but it alfo added ſoerti C Phe of his yeats, ' J* 
© Anphilt act fibs ir bom} ——— | 

And this made Pac and SH He 26 Pen and 1a an'Earthi aake' Ind that r tay 
fumm-vp all the things in the-wotld; I borrow the expreſſion of S./Bernard;Bojwk 
C onſcientig nagn ſolum ſufficit ad ſolatigm, ſed etiam ad coronam : It 1s here a perpetual 
comfort, it will be hereafter an eternal-crown. 

This'very thing Epicaravobſerv'4 wiſely, and'inhis great deſign for pleaſure com- 
mended-Ftiſtice as the fureft inftrument to procure'it. ''So' Anriphon, Conſcium effe fibi 
in vits nillius crimints; midtim voliptetis parit : afnd' Cato in Cicero, Conſcientra bene 
atte vite multorum coi benefadtorum' vecordatio juinmndiſſima eft : Nothing is a greater 
pleafure than a Conſcience for there is peace and no diſturbanee ; KB C05 LEN” 
ons @Emecentlig * ts the beſt fruit,' and that (grows only upon:the tree in the 
midſt of Paradiſe, upon the'ſtock of 4 holy Heart or Conſcience. Only care isto be 
taken, that boldneſs be not miſtaken fo it fee, and hardneſs of heart for a good Con- 
ſcience. 1r is eafie to'obſerve the difference, and no 'man can be innocently abuſed 
m this affair. Peace's the fruitof 4 holy Conſcience. | But no man can lay, T am at 
peace, therefore I have a holy Cot ce. But, I havelived innocently, or I walk 
carefully with my God, and I have examined my conſcience ſeverely, and that accuſes 
me not ; therefore this peace is an Holy peace, and no illuſion. A man may argue 
thus : Tam'inhealth, and therefore the ſleep I take is natural and healthful. But not 
thus : I am heavy to ſteep, therefore T'am'in health, for his dulneſs may be a lethargy. 
A man may be _ becauſe he inquires not, or becauſe he underſtands not, or be- 
cault he cares nor, or becatſe he is abuſed in the notices of his condition. But the 
true Peace ot Oo Fete is thus to be diſcerned. oY 


ts of tae Peace: ” 


r. Peate of Conſcince is a reff ce a ſevere inq quby: When Hetekiah was upon 
his death-bed as he ſuppoſed, heexathined his ftate of life, and found ir had been in- 
nocenr in the preat lines and periods of it; and he'was july confident. 

2. Peacevt Conſcience can never be in wicked perfons,of notorious evillives. It is a 
fruit of holine6,andtherefore whar quietneſs ſdever is in perſons of evil lives,it is to be 
attributed ro any other cabſe, rather than Yaoctnce ; and therefore is to be called an 
chirg rather than juft peace. The adultthohs vatnax tateth and wipeth her ———_ ſaith, 

I have tohe wd vey 6 Ad Pilar: wafbed h# hands, when he was dipping them in 
the Ub the Feng par Ul d of the:wortd. Bur 8. Paul had peace, be- 
cavfe he really had fought ag And itis but a fond way'to ask a fign how to 
diſcern, when the $on bs the Nie ſhines we ma ay eafily perceive it,and then the 


bears we fee are rhe Son-be F ; bir fr'ts br a ſare' argument to fay, I ſee a light, - 


therefore the Sun ſhines ; for may A y only a allow candle, or a gloworm. 

3. Wie: reft whichs boly in thed oy tres ity, is nota juſt and a holy 
but that which is in the Jays of fortow MS A ws Fe 'noiſe and madneſs © wine, 
thre CEOORHRYs 'of | Proſfed : , and the voice of flat- 
ferers outicry Conftience,' and ris nee + rhe Borg? ' no teaſbn fo commend 
a Wo- 
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othery,yoctrting' STAT nraioe 3 
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6,1 Tiete peRe Fra nſcietieot w_— t f ox mba A feat rooffend: w_ 
4+farePthe ie teaſe for WH -WeHtkve offended 5\indrhe reaſdhn is, becauſe 
Aitpace that fo" efayedis"a Þeace Hor envguity, 6 peat obttined-by jultimnftru- 
Weg 'velyin uptitf proſper BreUntds 4 it iy Faklontd, and bolyz and hutrble z neither 

WT panda eg 6 

6. True peace of Conſcience relies not upon po ular noiſes,ahd is not ailoep procu- 
Fed by the rogues! of Farterets; trVfinfors of men; Dutis: i peace from within, re- 
1ymng upohGodafidts 6am Ji{Phfrafhres.. AeiSen excelletir diſcourſe which Serecs 
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3 +1 


Lib.4.de bene; 


bak Eſt- HG AAS br at os 499; Dope th at oideticy} Yet '11a(a rcebpres- 0prniotireontr ariun fic, C, 21+ 


dedacit. His quid aliud ſequitur, quam ipſat am conſcientian gue etiam obruta delettat, 
Tiz Conciont ac fame veclamat, @ in ſe omnia. reponit, @ cum mgentein ex altera parte 
turbam contra ſentientium aſpexity jmn ua ' + ſuſfragia, ſed una ſententia wvincit ? 
* Some menarethankful, who yet ſeem unthanktul, being.wronged by evil interpre- 
«ton. But ith > inan WASH Hobs Ye off Fur hi! Conſcience, which pleafes 
« him, though it be overborn with ſlander, and when ſhe Res a multicude of enithat 
« think otherwiſe, ſhe regards not, nor reckons ſuffrages by the poll, but is victorious 
{iy ter fingleſencence ? But the. :excellency'and grear effeRof this peace he after- 
-wards deſcribes : | F/ wero bonam.fidem per fide ſuppliciis affici videt, non deſcendit © faſti- 
$89, fed fupra prinans ſan confi it. Habeo inquat' quod volut, yaod petit, Non pemet, 
_ ; nec nlls iniquirute me eo fortuna perducet, ut humc. vocem audiam, Quid 
uolui? Quid mi nuxc prodeft bona woluttis? prodeſt & tm equuleo, prodeſt & in 
Toiy's or fi fngalis membris admoveatur, & pautatim una corprsicircumeat ; licet i = 
Jertiimns bona conftientia Ps platevir li ty nic p+r quem bona fides cali. 
{ere lofes nothi — confiderive = peace for'all the tortures of ho 
G8, The rack, the fire thallinorrnakeiit torepent and-ſay, what have I purchas'd ? 
Byr*es/ exceftency" nedinceprivy: ſhall be refpleadenc in the very flames. And this is the 
mtmnggof the Proverbuled by xi Levancines, Fleaven and: Mel are ſeated in. the heart 
of man. As his Conſcience is, ſo hou happy, i! extremely miſerable. What ather men 


fay of us, is no more than what.owhzy- tven dreamef we, faid S.:Gregory Nazianzen; It is Orat. 25; 


our Conſcience that accuſcs-or egndemns #028 real events-and;purpoſes. 
6, — mow all ehis-is noching;buta perſyation»parcly natural, partly habitual, of 
and, year which all che Nations, and alli the menin'the world have always en- 
refrained avrlic bund-of alLrher Religion, ahd" private tramfaftions of juftice and de- 
xency. 'Deuns Rerhilher atorem' offe; that God is a Juſt rewarder-of all aCtions. I ſumm 
upthe:premiſes in the-words of ce -Orator; ; —_— Fudices, & 
Wills Fov BE a0 Ia: Parte tht YAN OaNr oh 
ocutoreperſeri putthit, que prorietine; OA Re Conſioerts mig ty and powerful, 
to{eomethe"initioenty antroaMidt'the.criminals 117 2h 
Bit beyond ithe ſE-offices-tiow deſtraved,! Conlcivnce does fometimesonly { Coenſel ] 
.a4hitng 40/beJone;; hat- is) acterbitng eo its HtiſttuRion, Þ It miniſters ro holinebs. 
IfGd&h8:h pot 4 how into vor-inidds, Conleietice will-$oroe-obedience, or make-ns 
'to\ aſſer 'fof "Slit 8ifGbedietive';- bus If" SINGIES .#ending to holineſs oy: its 
advan-. 
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Be careful that prejudice or paſſion, fancy and affefion, error or alluſion, be _ 
miſtaken for Conſcience. a TR 5: 0a 


I: Othing is more ufual;thanto'pretend Corſeiexce to all the ations of men which þ 
| -are publick, and-whofe nature;.cannot be concealed. . If arms be taken up it a vi> 7 
olent war ;. inquire'of. bath ſides, why they 1ngage :on that part reſpeCtively. ?, they © 
anſwer,  becaute of: their. Conſcience: .Ask a Schiſmatick why he.refuſes to joynia #7 
the Communion of the Church 2: he tells you,. ii is againſt his Canſcience': 'And'the 
diſobedient refuſe to:ſubmit to. Laws:;;\and'they alſo: in many.caſes' pretend Conſci- 
ence.. Nay, ſome men ſuſpeQ their. brother of a.crime, and are perſ{waded (as they 
ſay') in Conſcience that hedid it : :and;their Conſcience tells them'that Tizi«s did ſteal 
their goods, or that Cazs.is an adultereſs,: And-ſo Suſpicion, and; Jealouſie, and Diſo- 
bedience, and Rebellion:are become Conſciexce ; in which there is neither knowledge, 

'nor revelation, nor.trathz.nor:charity,aor reaſon, nor.celigion,: Qzod volumas ſanttum 
et, was.the Proverb of Szchonius and the Donatiffs., a 


# 
% 


profderS®pler, + 5 57" Nemo ſue. mentis motu3, won «ſtimat.eqaos, [2 
de cohibenda Quodquerwalunt homines ſe bene welle patant. =; + 7 
_ | Every man's oy ſeems.right in his owneyes;; and what they think is not againſt Conſci-.' - 

ence, they think or pretend:to think it is an effeft. of Conſtience, and io their fond per- ©: 


ſwaſionsand fancies are made ſacred; and. Conſcience is-pretended, and themſelves aad © 
every man elſe is abuſed... But in theſe caſes and the like, men have found a ſweetnes © 
in itto ſerve their ends upon Religion, and becauſe Conſcience is the Religious Under- 
ftanding,or the mindof « man 4s A pandadaeſi den «nd for Religion, they think that ſome 


- Tacredneſs'or authority; paſſes upon:their paſſion.or deſign, it they call it Conſcience... 
2. But by this Rule it is intended that we ſhould obſerve the tri meaſures of Con- MK. 
ſcience} For an illufion:may make a Conſcience, that is, may oblige by its dire&iveand - | 
compulſive power;: ; Conſcience is like-a King whoſe, power and-authority is regular, 
wharſocver,counſel- he follows. And: although he may. command fond things, being 
abuſed by flatterers; or--miliaformation, yet the commandment iſſues from el juit 
\ 4.43 | autnort- 
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thejuiheeril is avardak; Forvni/Governor [Gpnſtizwr Jigtiedto' Law Rng's 4 

16 the: Laws of Goand'NationstoJuftice and/Charity aadul Min's Confdiemceioan- 
nor be taliciousd tis Wii mayy bir it theemorbedifcovered;ethe! Conſcicbte whats, 
the !pr alfine/ anden flo agcanads.: For: 'is.impotfible for aquanzobeticeve-whatchim- 
Zlffindsto be ancaror; andbetica: we percetueeur Comcierito'cobe miſgyidedy the 
aeceptiaty.isatiagrendy - 'Anohctiereforo ro-maleecipsrhis Ruldqomplear, weibhg hr-tv/be 
fit avd aiittdob carr i redeor-bgrebatonly weican idedjahd by the popomivnsrHL 
Stweandiſcoadogbtanbedyg whrnavewalkfafcly,and e walk by take fires. 
Eoactraing whichy bifides chadicettferveyidfche tule and aftion, and theeamparing 
eathiorher, womaplincaſts he. Y EPR PTE RT or rs caſio. 
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ol Adanter: for the practice of the forme Rude, - i hom 1 
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1.1; Wears to fufpe® our: Cohſtiencero be miſiinformed! when we'areavt willing 
+ rey fo? rach can never hurt a man;rhouph'ir mayprejidice his vice; aid his 
ed: folly. '16 the inquirks aftes ruth, every man ſhould: hive travellers fndife- 
renoy; wholly care whether this-of chat be chu/Kiphr way, fo he tay find/izſFor we 
ar&not t6'choobſo the way becauſe it looks fa bit becauſe irledds farely. Andito this 
purpoſe, the moſt hearty and: particular inqueſt &-ttoft prudent ind affeRive!? Bat we 
areatfraid of truth when we wilt not enquire,that ts, whenithe trith-is againft'our in- 
eerd(t or paſfioh, out tuſt onr folly;thir is, Reminply: againſt us the preſent 'idif- 
palttion' of ouri affairs, | 10 etl JE[1; 300" by \V .* A f GJ = O33 3CH ; BA 
2. He that reſolves upon the concluſion before the- premiſes; inquiring! itit0 parti 


' tulars:toconfirnt his opinion at-aventures, not-to ſhake it if it he falſe; or to eſtabliſh 
by chance, isfure to miſtake, or at leaſt 


it only in caſe it be true, unleſs he be defended 
can never be ſure whether he does or no\.+07 +) WET | 

*#Phis is tobe underftood wall caſes ts beſbunlefs the particular anknown'be ſectired 
by.a gezeral that is known. He that believes Chriſts-advocation and'interceſfion for us 
in:Heaven upon 'the-ftock of Scripture, canineti be prejudie\d by this rule; although in 
the' inquiries of probationg uad:argwments:of the doctrine, he refolves to beHeve no- 
tharp/that ſhall male againſt his Concluſton-z becauſe he is aſcertain*d by 4 propoli- 
ricaithat cannot fail him, Thevealow of this exception is this, becauſe in all <iſcourſes 
whicti-are not jperfe&tly dertiotifttacive, there' is one lame ſupporter, which mult be 
kelp'd ont. by the better leg z-and the' weakeipart does'its office well enough, if it 
cawbring us/ tea place where wetmay reſt our-felves and rely; He that'cannorchooſe 
for him (elf, hath chofen welf:« iv if he-Gtv Chooſe one that can chooſe for him ; 
anc when: heath; he may pradenely rely upory ſuch-a perſon inal! particilars ©where 
he hingſolf cangor fate; and whe:Other cans or he thinks hecan,and' cannor-wellknow 
thecontrary.('- Ie is cafiey t& jute of hPa lines of dury,/than of mitiutes, and 
pattivulgrs's and TravelleiS$thet are' nor welkskilld- :nill; We little turnings of the 
ways, may confidently rely upon'a Guide whom they' chooſe aut of the natives of the 
plape 3: and tf ke underſtands: the'codlt of the Country, he may well harden his'face 


aggeinlt-any vile Perf@rvthet ors about witely to/perſwade him he muſt go'the cons 


wary way, thouphihe camoranſwerhis arpuinents to the contrary. Amen mayiprus.: 


demly-andipionfly Hold »conelufiord which MS oainer defentiagainſt a witty adverſa- 
ry,6he-have one firong holdwpon which he myrely for the'whote queſtion; becauſe 
be.deviveshis conchufion fear rhe be groundthe hack; an#cakes the wiſe(t courſe he 
can; ayd uſes the beſFmeans the ear ger; and\ chooſes the ſafeſt-ways that are* in his 
power, : ' No:mary is bound! ro dv betterithiab this bes: 1 en bs PATIES 

3- Illuſion cannot be diſtinguiſhed from Conſcience; if ta our fearch' we' take-a 


' wrong/courſcand'vſ& incomperent inflracitiits. "He that will chooſe toifollow'the 


multitude which eaſily eres, rathey than the wiſe Gnides'of ſouls ; and # Man that is 
tis partner in the Queſtion tevher than Dimvichiar'is diſincereſs'd; and-chem'that ſpeak 
by obanee,carther thaty themiwhohaverſtudicd the Queſtion /andaiman of another Pro- 
teffin, rather than him whoſe-officeand nipl6ytirient it isto/anfwer, bach noreaſon 
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' exenquire into'the/particelats. i Heithar ſoufetics, defires'to/find,and {6 Fibrehes the fn 17 
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Ecclus. 37.11. 


6. 


| -g 


to.be:conG6dent he ſhall be well-inſtrufQted. Jobs Njaer tells an apologue.welliendy 

to this purpoſe;: [Fwo:brethren: travelling together, whereof one-was.efteemed: wite, 
and the other little.bextartban a fool came to a place where the way parted. 1: The/foo- 
.even, would needsgorthit iway,rthough his'wiſer»brocher: told him, thavan-all rea- 
| ſon thatmulſt nceds be the: rrong. Ways] but hecfollowed higawn:eyes, . not his-brb- 
-thers-neain;;_arid his brocker being marc kind thag wile, thoughagainſt his reaſon, 
followed:his fooliſh \brether; they-weat:-0n. cill they fell: into. the hands of :Thieves, 
whorobb\d them andriumpriſon'dicham ctill.they could;nedeem thernfelves with.aifum 
.of moheys} Theſe. brothers accuſe eachother; before theKing as:author. of each:others 
evil. The wiſer comphined: :thag;his/brother wonld]:not obeythim;;though be-was 
known tobe wiſer, abd ſpake:reaſon.:;The other:complain'd of. him for followiaghim 
that was a fool, afftvtribafycbat: bewauld:haverreturnidback: 5&hechad ſeen; bis-wiſe 
brother confident, andff bave folowedbis ownitealon.' The Kingeondema'd:them 
both;;: #her fool becaniſerhe- did catifalow/'the.direftion of the wiſe, andthe wiſe be- 
cauſe he did follow the willfullneſs of the fool. So will God deal with us at the day of 
Judgmeat in the ſerutipies: of Conſcience... If appetite refuſes to follow reaſon, and 


realog does not refule tg follow appetite, ithey have both of them taken incompetent _ 


courſes,,and ſhall. periſh together;,  It|-was wilſely;faid of Brutus to. Ccero, Malo taam 
Judicium, quam ex alters parte ompium iſtorum. Tu enim a certo ſenſu & vere judicas.de 
nohis, quod ifti ne faciant, ſumma maleualentia & livoreimpediuntur. . L prefer\thy judg- 
ment ſingly, before aV, theirs, becauſe; thou judgeſti by. intuition of the thing ; they 
cangat do that, being hingred by envy and ill will. The. particulars of reducing this 
advice to, praQtice, in all ſpecial caſes, 1. ſhall afterwards enumerate;. for the preſeac, 
1 ſay this oaly, that a man may conſent to an evil.authority, and reft in a falſe per- 
ſwaſion, and be conducted by an abuſed Conſcience,' ſq long as the Legiſlative [Reg- 
ſon is not conjoyn'd to the Fudge Conſcience, that 1s, while by unapt. inſtruments we 
ſuffer our; perſwaſions. to be determined. : no als ano doe nd alt - 
4. That determination. is to beſuſpeted that does-appareatly ſerve an iatereſt, and 
but obſcurely ferve a pious end, al bebinic ad ad ctelgy om 2d; tying 3 
| Utile quod nobis ao tibi confiliums, | 7 RO DRE C4169 
when that-appears, and -notbing elſe appears, the:reſalution or counſel. is to be conſi- 
dered warily before it /be purſued. , It is. a great: allayto the confidence of the bold 
talkers in'the Church of| Rowe, and. hinders their gain and market of Proſelytes from 
among the wiſe and, pious yery much z that moſt of: their Propoſitions for which they 
contend ſo.carneſtly againſt the other parts of Chriſtendom, do evidently ſerve the 
ends of covetouſneſs and:ambition, of power and riches,and therefore ſtand vehement- 
ly ſuſpected of delignand: art, rather than of piety on4ruth of the article, or deſigns 
upon/Heayen. I inttance inithe Popes;power over Pringe3and all the world ; his power 
ot diſpenſation; the exemption of. the-Clergy from; juriſdiftion. of ſecular Princes; 
the; doftrine of Purgatory and Indulgences, by which once the Friars were ſet a-work 
ro raiſe a portion for a, Lady, the Niece of Pope Leo the tenth ; the doftrine of Trax- 
ſubſtantiation, by the etfeAs and conſequence of.which, the Prieſts are made greater 
chan Angels, and next $0 God ; and fo.is alſo, that heap of doQtrines, by the particu+ 
lars/of which the Eccleſiaſtical poweT|ls, far advanced beyond the authority of any 
warrant from Scripture, and is made highly inſtrumental for procuring abſolute obe- 
dience to the-Papacy.. In theſe things every man; with half an eye, can ſee the tempo- 
ral advantage ; bur how: piety and. truth ſhall thrive in the mean while,no eye hath yer 
been {o.illuminate as to-perceive. It was the advice-of Ben.S irach,Conſult not with « wo- 
man touching her of whom ſhe « jealous,  nextber with 4 conard in matters of war, nor. with 
« Merchant concerning exchange, nor with. buyer. of ſelling, nor with an envious man of 
thankfulneſs, nor with an unmerciful men. touching. kindneſs, nor with the , ſothful for any 
work, nor with the hireling. for 4 year of finiſping wark, nar with an idle ſervant of much 
buſineſs ; hearken not unto theſe in any matter of counſet,, Theſe will counſel by their in- 
cereſt, not; far thy advantage.  bo{iuonit 


But it 1is; poſſible that both truth. and intereſt; may, be conjoyn'd.; and when a 
Prieft preaches to the: People: the. negefſity. of: paying Tithes, ; where they are, by 
Law appointed, or when.a. poor man! pleads,;for, charity, or a.-man in debt urges 
the excelleacy . of forgetfulnels ;; the, truth - which, they diſcourſe of, cannot be 


prejudiced; by their proper concernments. ' For.'if the propoſition; ſerves the etids 


in 
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| judg'd by every ſober perihi 


"JF Hat I mean the Swperioty dd Tnftys 


* eiples ( which for uſe ati brevity ſake, f-ſhall call the Phylaers 


CHAP. L. C on/clentee' Ne Paneral. wo Þ 9 


in Retigion, in providing for their perſons! tfities, their need makes theriiftinoes 


ſtill rhe more religious, wclchÞ thih&smaYBchkk Wilt Vemroved,” Bur when'the end 
adi the mati's-zeal/be bipgerothent ©" cottabitry 81th opdficion, it isto'beeftima+ 
ted by the imereſt, adobe fd aveoriaghys 3 OO 5 


* But this-is not to prejudice HH that pives rh tonnfEFbt Wthouph the'Connſel 412 
be ſuſpe ted, yet the man is wh, wyeS Þy the other Fr ctions he'berray' himſelf. 
For he 114y be- hearrily and Mriocencly perfizaded (of: ws he cottnſe 


more eaſily and aptly believe thar'abinls whith himfelf <0 JaRt watch, Hecanſe he 
quickly perceiv's it could nor t- Sumn*afimto turcoxr 


I ithe a8K'd, znifitbe offer'd. 


 6Add-to this; the Counſel isthe lefirobuſaſpeced if i 
Confithct direAly., 


«Bur this is « confideration bf Prufence tibt%&f _ 
. *-$. If the propoſition ſerve Bt Miineaſtra'viee, or {6ſen # vertue, {t'iv'ecttairily Hot 
Confcience, bur error-atd WAR; "beoth{b th trtth VP God can ferveGouls Enerth 
direct] , or by tts Own force ah pettwaſib 52! But 45s! 06 be write - ll brMly +» i F, 


the wnſwer Hors WireFHy minifft# bo 'ftn; thor if Te -does fo titly atridentilly.' Q. PFrrizs 45 
married to YValerie, but ſhe being erce = — travreHfome ad 1608, at he 
peeviſh and fretfu}, turns het a way thathe might have Peder and Hive tn patience. But 
being admoniſhed by Horrenſini' He Oritbt totake Her agtin, he 2$ked Counfel'of the 
Prieſts, and they adviſe Hints receive Net: ''Ff& anſwers, thir then he cannot ve + 
nocently, bur in a perpettral tate 6f tethþtaviot, tn whith he Gaily fills, The Pricft 
replies, that it is his own fav ;'' et Hitt Jearn' pitiencs, and prudence ; for his frafkk 
in this inſtance is no warranty to take timn'negkttt a duty mm another; andHe anſwers 


&d rightly. Tf he had couaſeh'd him to drink ificernpetftely ro make HimHorger His © 


ſorrow, or to break her bones to make her ſilent, or rokeep company with hartors rs 


vex her into compliance, his counſel had chinſtred direty ro ſin, arte tight not be 


received. ORs 

6. Beſides the evidence of the thing, and a dirett -conformicy tb the Rule, to be 
©1,--0t by HART In his wits, there is dtYfiiarfly no orhier 
collateral aſſurance, but an tibneſt heatry endeavour itz our proportion, to make is 
wiſe inquiries as we can, ant tb pet the beft helps which are to be had by us, and to 
obey the beſt we do make ute of; To Which" Chetault « teceptioi nay tactly cttep 
upon our very fimplicity ) if we 'add a hearty Prayer, we Mall ctrtainly be Snided 
through the labyrinth,and ſecured againfFour felves, and our own ferret Foflres. This 


ls *nd*the 


is the counſel of the Son of Sirach; Above fl this, pray th 'the maff high, that te Hl Keclus. 37, 15: 


dire thy way tn tyath. 
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02145 of Big} 5:01 wr | 
The Conſcience of a viciows Mun 's' #tt evil Tilge, ant an thiyerſect Ritle. 


var part of Conſriente, is therefore plain; be= 
cauſe rhe Rule nores how che atts of Conſcience thay be made invalid both 45 it 
is a Rater, artd as it is a Judge. But according to the Ryeral offices this truth hath ſbine 
variety. Be ER ” oh 
1. The ſuperior patt of Conſcience, or the aw43py# repoſitoty of praftical prin> 
| 12 | or the Keeper of 
Recotgs ; that is, that pare which contains in it all the natutal and reaſonable prin- 
ciples of good aQtons, (ſich as are, God 7+ rt be worſhipped, Dy ro uthers #4 they 
ſhould do to thee, The [tee is to be _—_ By dotviy Vir t others thou ft tot pro- 
cre thy oj goon, and the like Y is always a Certain and regular Judge in che printe 
ptinciples of reaſon and religion, 16 lotig as 4 mah bs iff Bis wits, Ld hath the naty- 
ral ufe of reafon, For thoſe things which ate firft impribted, WHICH ate univerſil 
pririciples, which are conſented to by all theti withoitt « Tedcher,thofe which 45/#6tt 
calls #:»2; %15/z;, thoe ttt alwiys the Eft Hertioved, and ntver with6tit the greateſt 
vidlence and p.rturbation in the wortd. Bat'it is poffible for a thiti to forBet his Natite 
and his Nature : a Lycanthropy made Nebauchadnezzar to do ſo, and 4 Fever rate 
a learned Greek do ſo: but ſo long as a mans reaſon is whole, not deſtroyed by its 


' 


| Proper Giſcaſe; that is, ſo long as a man hath the uſe of reaſon, and can and will 


diſcourſe, 


are imprinted in his nature, and there-g.y0rhing agtgral to the Soul, it,reaſon be not;; 
reaſon. vale its act pringiples;be, and thoſe fr/# principles,axe moſt proviged 

for, whichars the mo a hey neceflary.to his well.heing, and :thaſe 
the ent tween God and Man,and between men in thefisſt 


oarſe 
and greateſt lines of their {aciety. The, very opening of-this chain is.ſufficient proof, 
it is not neceſſary to intricatsit by: offering more-reflimony.. ou 42, 4 1» 
PAGS Arq fither, to. be conſidered as-they-arehabituals 
| | pplied;;tq..pr aftice... In:che former, lence 
they can never be totally extinguiſhed,tor,ghey are.natural.and will return when'ey 
t violence; ;;.and thoſe. vialences; which are ſo 


deſtruQive of nature as this. gaulk beg) th a6 rp; gaqndorget his/being, will falkoff 
angrfe.eft perſapary din ſuſtinere..; But thers when 
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H 
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z 
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4- . 3- Bur further, there ate. alſo ſome prigeiple which, are indeed naturally.known, 
cauſe they are not the immediate prin- 
ciples of our creation and proper being, they have: Fir fangs truth, andthe fame ſear, 


and the ſame certainty J but not the ame; prome evi nee, and connaturality to the Soul ; 7 
and therefore theſe may be. loſt, or obſcured, co all purpoſes of uſefulneſs, and their 
contradiQtorics may be admizred into the rule of\Conſggace. Of this nature, I reckon, = 


that Fornication, violent and crafty contrafts. with many arts of deception, and over-reach. © 
ing our Brother, theft, inceſt in ſome kinds, drunkenneſs, and the like, are to be avoided. © 
For conceraing theſe, it is certain that ſame whole Nations have fo abuſed their Coao= © 
ſcience by. evil manners, that the Law in their mind hath ,been cancell'd, and theſe 
© things have paſs'd for lawful. © And to this day, that Duels may be fought by private 
perſons and authority, is a thing ſo prattiſed by a whole ſort of men, that it is be- 
liev'd; and the practice, and the belief of che lawfulneſs of it are interchangeably 
daughter and mother to each other. "Theſe are ſuch of whom the Apoſtle ſpeaks,they 
are given over to believe 4 the, they are delivered to a reprobate mind. And this often 
happens, and particularly in thoſe caſes. wherein.one (ig 1s inferr'd by another natural- 
ly, or morally, or by withdrawing of the Divine grace. | 
5. . '4. Where-ever the Superiour or the Ruling part of Conſcience is an imperie&t 
Rule ; in the ſame caſes the Inferior is an.evil Judge, tbat1s, acquits:the criminal, or 
condemns the innocent, calling good evil, and evil. good :, which is tobe underſtood 
when the perſwaſion of the erring Conſcience is permanent and hearty, not ſudden, 
and by the rapid violence of a paſſion ; for .in this caſe the Conſcience. condemns as 
ſoon as that is.aQed, to which | before the1aQtion it was cozened and betrayed: but 2 
it proceeds only in abiding and laſtingerrors. , And this is.the cauſe why ſo many or- © 
ders of perſons continue in a courſe of fin with delight, and uninterrupted pleaſure, © 
thinking Rebellion to be a juſt defence, Sacrile e 4 lawful title, while ather:men that are : £5 
otherwiſe and juſtly perſwaded wonder at their peace, and hate their praQtices. Our 
bleſſed Lord foretold concerning the, Perſecutors of the: Church, that they ſhould 
thigk they did God good ſervice. But ſuch men have an evil portion, they fing in the fire, 
and go dancing to their graves, and ſleep on till they be awakened in hell. And oa the 
other ſide, this is becaule of $i a Sees, and ſcruples,' and ſometimes of deſpairing 
and-unreaſonable fears, when the Conſcience is abuſed by thinking that to be ſin, 
which is none. ... LE bs 


Rom. 1. 28. 
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2, 


6. -i Tolill a mandir{omecaſed dafiles'a .and="H others it dednnlth it, and 


Car. 1. Confctence'in general. 


MULE © _ 
All Conſciences are to walk by the ſame Rule, and that which is Juſt to one, 


is ſo to all, in the like circumſtances. 


ſame degrees of underftanding, they would perceive the truch of this Conclu- 
Gon. But men are infinitely differenced. by their own aCts and relations, by their 
Underſtandings and proper Oeconomy, by their ſuperinduc'd differences and orders, 
by intereft and miſtake, by ignorance and malice, by feQts and deceptions. And this 
makes that two Men may be damned'for doing two contradiQtories : as a Jew may 
periſh for not keeping of his Sabbath, and a Chriſtian for keeping it ; an Iconoclaſt 
for breaking images, and another for worſhipping them : for eating, and for not eat- 
ing; for receiving the holy Communion, and for not receiving 1t ; for coming to 
Church, or ſtaying at home. oi ES. ITED 
- But this variety is not direQly of God's making, but of Mans. GOD com- 
mands us to walk by the ſame'rule, and to this end, 20 au78'pegviw, io be of the ſame 
mind; and this is &x2}/6us owudvowec, the' exattneſs of our ' Conſcience ; which 
precept were impoſſible to be obſerved, if there were nor one rule, and this rule alſo 
very ealie, For ſome'Men have but a ſmall portion of reaſon and diſcretion, and they 
cannot help it ; and yet the precept is incumbent upon them all alike'; and therefore as 
the rule is one, ſo it is plain andeaſie, and written inevery man's heart; and as every 
man's reaſon is the ſame thing, ſo is-every man's Conſcience 3 and this cones to be al- 


- 


T* all Men were governed by the ſame Laws, and had the ſame intereſt, and the 


beceuſe it'is his own right and he dy" aloite Bice init ; but an eury cone to the 

Common-wealth,'She onely could forgive, not her Mitiifter.” "So, 03 OAT. 
He that faſted upon a warns in. Jonie or Smyrne was a Schiſmatick 3” and ſo 

wit he who 'did)not faſt at Mihiwof ' Rowe'u ron the fame © 


reafon 14 -!! i! 903 a1 92051 {rim 207 29291 160900 QLIG 16 © Ty - 
-liw 21.34 | Ctunfueris Rowe; Romano vive more, © 20S ns 
i bar 22 14 2 Clan fheris'ebF, vivo ext app.” OG 
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blaod from the PeopleP and it Wis'pltin in the caſe of Circytncifion.'' S. £ | 
andididx-not 33 becti:beeaule He - and becttl oy ot ; and. all Viaſ. the 
ſamenccount an@'law:of: chari . And therefore'all"in ny! ; 3nd all cot ntions, 
and:queſfions'ſhould-be relativh#to the! Rule,” 4d Be tr wal othing.. but a plain 
meaſure: of Juſtice:and Religion, WWdnot' Azad* or Fall by Ins to ſeparate pro- 
poſitions and diſtin regards. For that is SXuAbakic ; rbefote hnfiite, uncercain, 
and contradiftory. *s 7* 7 aley dvYewrag mavlav 7 naxav m0 T5 we one Tas 
XNVZS pall OUv2AS, EPagpote Th 6771 weess, Tt is2 very great cauſe of miſchief not to be 


able to deduce general propoſitions, and fit ghem to particular cafes; ſaid Arrianss. In Epidet. 
But'becauſe all Men cannot, therefore there will be an eternal neceffity of ſpiritual !id-3 < 24: 
D 


guides, 


guides, whoſe imployment, and the buſineſs of their life muſt be to make chemlelves 
able reſpondere de jure, to anſwer 1n matters of law ; and they alſo muſt be truly in- 
formed in the matters of fact. 
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RuLE VI 
Is Conſeience that-which 3s fit is rut; ea feſt, and oft uſe - 


4 ] Here are ſame practices, which at the firſt light, and by the very name andn na- 


tyre of the things themſelves, ſeem as direttly unreaſonable and againſt a 
Commandment, as any other thing of the fouleſt reproach ; and yet object the ſin.to 
the owners, and they will tell ſo magy. tine Stories, and ſtruggle, and diltinguith, 
and ſtate the queſtion in a new manner, and chop it.inzo fragments, and diſguile the 
whole affair, that they do not only content and believe themſelves, but alſo-lefſen 
the confidence of the adverſary, and make a plain rule an uneaſie leſſon. 1 inſtagce 
in the queſtion of i images, the making oi ſome of which, and the worlbipping 9t. anys 
does at the firſt ſight, as plainly daſh agaioſt the ſecond Commandment, as a dulcery 
does againſt the {ixth. But if you examine the practice of the Rowen Church, and 
eſtimate them by the more wary determination of the Article in Trent, and weigh j 16 
by the diftinRtions and laborious devices of its Patrons, and believe their pretgnces 
and fhews, it mult needs. be that you. will abate ſomething of the reproof;. ang, yet 
all th wile the worſhip of images goes forward: and if you lay the Commandment. 
over againſt the devices and d Silin&tions, it will not be eaſie to tell, what the Com 


mandmeat does mean;.-and yet becaule it was given.to the meanekt ynderftandinys, 


and was fitted for. them, cither the Conſcience is left withour a, clear rule,. orithae 
ſence 15 t9.. be followed } l whic ch ſtands. neareſt the light, that whichjs.nextio thenar 
tural and proper ſence of the worgs.. , For-it 1s certgia God puting diſguiſes upon, his 
own Commandments, and the words are meagt plaialy and heartily:; and. che; far; 
ther you .remoye from, their firlt ſence, the more you-have loſt the purpoſe 'of- yanr 
rule. Ta matters of Conſcience, that. is: the beſt ſnce-whichievery.. wile Man. takss 
in before he hath ſullied his underſtanding with the diſguiſes of Sophiſters, and inte- 
relled perſons ; for. then they ſpeak without prejudice and art, (that'is, {o. mqns ld 


ſhould: peak, who intend to guide wile men, andallmeo. 
But this1 5 tO be underſtood otherwiſe, when the firſt ſence of the words bath. rode 


hier, a pre fl oF open and caſie to be ſcep ; ſuch as is/that of putting owt the. right ge, 
or cutt ang Lhe faces a Viz r 'and.a metaphor, and hacheurt of. :t, only 


- þ he be andmen f, that 15 £0, -ynderſtgod. by. the meaſures of-this rule, 
5, pri Prime dm iy natural: aification-j is the beſt, that which'is of ceareſ} 
wk ency tot 


+ mecapho 6 deſign of the Speaker, and and.che occaſion and 


ma XY, (eorſg cv mn 
Pig exept « Given.in.the: proper file, of laws, and the 
ve 5 Ti S - he pre that takes the firſt ſence 1s the likelieft ct be 
well $0 If a War be commencedbetween aFung.and his Feopls, be that is wil- 
ling to read his duty, may ſee itin Roy: WQr x of; Chatt.and of ghrge Apoſtles, and it 
oe eaſie KIA gow. our duty ;.. but w AE heb ngaged apainſt,our,Prince, it is Certain 
\ ely put to it to make it la SUNG when our Conſcieace mult {hr for 
its wc: nr & well as Lia » ek that which, lies eaſie; before; us.; Truth is 
47s an pins bug .meg. could,zingderſtand} 'their 

but.jn the evgnt:of |» # wen be 


= ;W -— ided. while, ſimpligity; held: the:caper 
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CHAP. I. Conſcience in peneral. 27 
394514 21lg 910 DR arts Ve vis mam 7 1 04IGEN, 
Fe i661 £ : Fr. #- Si } T Sr VETO. Ks E: on 4 4 is 1.5 
Conſcience by its ſeveral habitudes and relations, or tendencies toward-its 
| proper obje,' divided. into, ſeweral kinds. ou ay 15 230636 ot: 
Wt  ** ve6r3tr > notes in $110 2734 tin gg} ada 


1. 4 \O»xſcience in reſpe& of its information, or as iorelates tots objeft;. taken'rhate- 
. 4 rially,' and: in the nature of the'thing, is'erther:77ue or 'Fulſe,” Right or Wyong ; 
Trze when it is rightly informed; and 'iproceeds;juſtly.: Falfe. whenit is Jernineds ther 
eween theſe as participating of: either extreme; tands.the probable: Conſcience 5) which 

if we-con(ider as it relates to its object, is ſometimes r/gbr, and ſametimes'wrong;' and 
ſo:may'be reduc'd to either, - according as it is in theievent of things:'» For, initwo'con- 
tradiftories which are both probable; as if one be,-4$orh- are, iÞonecpart- bers, 'the 
other is falſe ; and the Conſcience of the ſeveral men holding the oppoſice parts, muſt 


; then of/ConſcienceinireſpeCt of its objett is trypartiters: © 1: 1s 1116 + uh gol; 
” 2, For inall-queſtions,: if notice can becertainly: had;:he that gets the notice; hath a 
- Traee:Conſciexce : He: that miſſes, it, hath a Falſe or Ervng DE Bur if the no- 
$1 rices-that cah be bad be uncertain; 'imperfettly revealed; - or weakly tranſmitced,' or 
underſtood:by balfs, or not well repreſented j becauſethe wnderfhendinrg cannotbe ſure, 
the Conſcience can be but probable. - But accordingjasthe:underftdnding is fortunate,or 
the man wiſe and diligent, and honeſt enough. to take the right fide-of the probabili- 
accordingly. . -- F+;; 263 42 01:18 Don 8 1 1 13212 22 H 
3- - Butjto:be Right or Wrong, is-wholly extrinſecal-to'the formal obligation of Conſci- 
exce;"aS:it.is a Judge and a Guide, and to the conſequent duty of the Man;: © Foran 
erring Conſcience binds as much as the 7ight Conſciemee, diretHy and immediately, and wot- 
lateralh. more ; that is, the man:whocharh an exrzxg'Conſciexce is ried to more and other 
duties, than he that is in.the 7/ght.: The Conſcience binds. becauſe it is heartily per- 
err i becauſe it is truly informed ; : not becauſe it is- right, but deinnds ie 
: think {.-.:: Feb 640-41 «i on gf rich if 4: T_T 1194 HPV 
4. . It does indeed concera the duty of: Conſciencez; and its felicity, to ſee that it be 
rightly inſtrufted, but as to the conſequence '6fi the aCtion, itis all one ; this muſt 
follow whatſoever goes before. - And therefore akhoughtat concerns the manas much 
as his felicity, and all his hopes come to, to take: care that his-Conſcience' be not abu- 
ſed in the matter of duty ; yet a Right and a Wrong. Conſcience are! not made diſtin 
Guides and different Judges. . Since therefore:we are to conſider'and treat of Conſci- 
Ence, as it is the Guide of our ations, -and Judge of our perſons, i we are to take it in 
other aſpeAs, than by a dire& face towards its objeA.; the relation to which alone; 
cannot diyerlſifie its kind, ſo much as to become an univerſal Rule to us in all:caſes and 
EMETRCINCICES,: + 4 7 2 4, OP-4F, i443 3301 $5791 -13.3 e231 ; f /i1& CO | 
Nbw becauſe intelleftual habits14mployed about the ſame general obje&; have no 
way to make them of different natures, but by their formal tendencies, and different 
manners of- being affeQed with the fame;objett ; weare in order to the perfett divi- 
ſion and afſignation of the kinds of Conſcience, to.conſider the Right Conſcience, ei- 
- ther as it is Sure, or as itis only Confidext, but not Sure. For ax Erring Conſcience and 
= the Unerring are the ſame Judge, and: the ſame Gzide, as to the Authority and Perſwa- 
fron, and as tothe effe# upon the perſon : bur: yet' they differ infinitely in their Rule 3 
, and the per/os under their condutt differ. as much: 1n'their ſtate and condition. But 
T our Conſezence is not a good Guide unleſs we. be truly informed. and know. it. For if 
= _ . we be truly informed and know it not, 1t 15an uncertain and an zmperfect Guide. But if 
$ we be confident and yer deceived, the uncertainty and heſitation is taken off,- but we 
are ſtill very miſerable. For weare like an erring Traveller, who being out of the 
way, and thinking himſelf. right, ſpurs his horſe and runs full ſpeed : he that comes 
bebind, is nearer to his journeys end. oo Oo! JK IIED OEEINE 
6. That therefore is the firlt kind of Conſcience,” The Right Sure Conſcience ; and this 
alone. is fit to be our Guide ; but this alone is not our:F#dge. +251 
7. 2. Oppoſite to thisis the Confidens.or Erring Conſcience ; that is,ſuch which indeed is 
mifinformed, but yet afſents to its obje&t with:the ſame confidence as dqes the Righe 
and Sure ; but yet upon differing grounds, motives, and inducements: which _— 
D 2 they 


be ſoctoo, that is, #ight and tvrong, deceiv'd and notdeceiv'd refpeerively. The diviſion 


ty, fo che Conſcience takes its place in the Extreme; and is reduc'd to Right or Wrong 
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they are always criminal, although the aſſent is peremptory and confident, yet the 
deception is voluntary and vicious fþ fits cauſe; and therefore the preſent confidence 
cannot warrant the'aCtion, it only makes the finner,bald. So that theſe two differ in 
Heir miner of enting into HO Meir ; the one Entring bythe door, ' th&" ether" by 
the breaches of the wall. Goodwill, rp and Vice; Dutyand Sinzlcep- 
ing the ſeveral keys of rhe perſwaſion and conſent. 
8. ::Hhis-Rr9ing Corſarec: Ltbereforeaffhirm tobe always Valuotety and Vicious fin hs : 
principle, becauſe all.God?s Laws are-plain wralbmatcer of neceaffary duty, :.and when 
all nien are to be guzded,vlearned afidjunikamedthbei!Rule is pliin-and. cafiey! becauſe 
:it is necedlary. ie (honkd he fo;'i:Bbrhierefore if therebappen iangianvincble ignorance, 
'Orgnveluatary:demptibn; it\s.therei where theRiute 1s not-plaim, 28d thenuthe:Mat- 
4883s but.; probaklgnamdidbensabe.: Conſacncegins accordingajs and. this: makes:the 
#irg.kemnd of: ence, niveſpe& of :the dafferent manneriat being affeited with 
#herphyedd; -:/! ogo 21 2oitod nm 551572) 203 to 920 09D gig 565 7 o\\ el 12090 
9. :: YoiTbe Prokeble'Crinſeience istnade by thivimanner of aſſent vb:the objedt, which is 
indeed without fear,but xot withoat:iimperfedida:i ÞFhe thing it felf.isoÞ tharoaturegthar 7 
1tgaringt:praperly awake fanh/br, bertaiacy of aztherence ; ani! thecunderitdacmg ton- © 7 
diders/itias iris r d withdnanypreudice qriprepofleffion;j and then\thoriung 2: 
muſi-be believed ascirdetervesandong moret;but becauſe it does.not-daferve.a ifid! sf» 
[eat,-icbath bus wdtyperfect ope!;; bud i is pebiett enoughain its kind cliatdsy iis as 
mugb-as/itoughtitabiizabmuctizastheithing. deſerves. Theſe:ate all-the kinds:of Cox 
ſciencethat are perfetf3 421 52 989 03 Afiinung Pop now! {nm HW DG vil: 
10, -.4:tÞur ſomecumes che:ftate andaQtsr.of Conſcience are imperfe&t;. as:thewifion of 
an evil eye, or the motion of a broken arm, or the att of an imperfect or abuſediunder- : 
ftandidg3 fo the Corſarerce. in ſomeicaſtsisearmntdtwits obje&t Bur with 'aniimperiet - ©: 
ailent; and operates withia lame and deficientpriociple-: arid: the cauſes oftt:are the Hf 
vicious orabuſedaffeCtions; accidents. onincidents.to--the- Conſcience: - Sometimes 1 
happens:that the -arguments-of :boththe didesma queſtion ſeem '{o indifferenty.:that 
the:Confgience being affrighted andabuſed by fear and weakneſs dares noc determine, 
and;pomfequently\dares-not doany thing ; and:if3t be conſtrain'd' to att; it is deter- 
min'd from without,not by it ſelf, but by accidents and perſwaſion, by importuaity:or 
force, by intereſt or fear : and whatever'the ingredient be, yet when it does aQtyitacts . 7 
with-fear; hecauſein reflects upom it ſelf, and:confiders.it hath no warrant, and\there- 7 
fore whateverit does-becomesa fin. This'is the calamity of « doubting Conſciente. */This 
doubtiugrdoes not always proceed-from the equalicy. of the perth the queſtion, . but 
ſometimes wholly from-want of knowing any thing of it : as if we were put to declare 
whetber there: were:more menvrwomen in'tht world? whether the number of the 
Stars were tven orodd:?:fomerimesfronm) inconfideration, ſometimes from ſurprile, 
{ometirats;fromcanfulion-and diſaſe ; but from: what principle ſoever it be, there is 
always fortic fear imit!:!T 75 Confrience can neither bei agood Guzae, nor a g00d Judge: we 
cannot do any thing by its conduQ, nor be judg'd by it ; for all that can. be'done be- 
foraor.after.ir; lis norby; it;;but by ctheſupplerortes'of the perfetiConſcience;' » E 
I 1, 2: 5 Allels degres:of this evil, 1s thav which by the: Mafters of moral Theology'is cal» {| 
led;>Thei ſerrpilous. Conſcience, winch is nota diftin& kind of Conſcience as'is uſually 
ſppoled; bur difices fromthe drwb2ing Conſciezcooly in the degrees of the evil, The 
doubtleſs, agdiths fear is. not:folvioknt as 'tomake it unlawful to do any thing: 7 
ſawpefirig:of thedoubtiis:taken ofaatl the mais can-proceed toaftion without ſim, but | 
#6t wilt havt troubfe 5\ Titis uncaſigand:tunorouseven, when he is moſt innocent ; and © 
theicaufes of:this are net\only portions of the ſame'weaknefles which cauſe the dovubr= ©: 
ing:Ci[cence:; | burdomerimes Superſtition, and' Melancholy, and- Puſillanimity, and 7 
eau bp intons of Goa:areangredicnts intothis imperfect afſent':'and+in ſuch caſes, al» ® 
though the {crupulausman may. a&t withourrfin, -and produce his part ' of the:deter= | 
mipatian,-yet his ſcruple:isnot innocent, but ſomerimes criminal, but always calami- 
tQus:: \This is like 4 71088 tz the eye, bur a-doubt'1s like 4 beam. 
12. This Conſcience may be a right Guide, but dares not be a Fudge: itis'like a Guide ia the 
dark that knows the way, but fears\every buſtr;/and--becauſe he may err, thinks he + 
does. The effeCt of this imperfeiondsnothingbuta heartleſs and uncomfortable pro- z 
ceeding in out duty, and whar-elſeche:Devil can«make of it, by heightning the evil | 
and abu{tng the many; who fits upon a-ſure:foondation; but dares not truſt it ; he can- FR, 
aotrely upon chatzowhich yer heccannordighelieve.:: : F | - | | 
* x Wei 6. There 
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13. / 6, There are ſome other affeQions of Cooſcience, and: accidental appendages ; 
but becauſe they-do not yary the. manner ofts being affefted. with its proper-obje&, 
they cannos.diverſifie Conſcience into ſeveral kinds, as:it a Givide and Fadge.of Hu- 
09308, aRiops.. - But becauſe they have no dire influence: upon; our ſauls,: and relate 
nar:t9 duty, but are to be candufted by rules of the ocher kinds, I ſhall there only 
enumerate their kinds, and permit to Freachers to diſcourſe. of their natures, and 
collateral obligatioes to duty, 'of their remedies and affiſtances, - their: advantages. : 
and diſadvantages reſpeQively,. Thele alfo are five : x. Fhe texider Copfrience;in: The 
bardned or abdureie,. }. The quiet. 4. The reflieſvor diftarhed.' (5. And laftly; Thepers 
werſe Conſoience | Concerning which, I ſhaÞ:at' preſent. fayithis only : Thar the two 
firlt are ſeated principally in. che Will, but bavea mixture pf.Con/ciexce, as Docibelity 
hath of Usderflanding. The twa next are ſeated in the f@vcy, or the affeRtions, and are. 


{cience they have their birth. And for the laſt, it is a'heap of irregularipvinciples, 
and irregular defects, and is the ſame in' Conſcience, as deformity is: inthe body, 'or 
peeviſbueſs in the effeftions. © 1 Aba 4 wei 7 Ba 2h 
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A right Conſcience ts that which gnides our a&tions by right and proportion'd 
' means to a right end. *_ FE NT IN. oy DIE 
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HE end is, God's glory , or any honeſt purpoſe of Juſtice or Religion, 
| Charity or Civil converſation... Whatſpever is gaod for us, or our Neigh- 
bours, in any ſence perfeQtive.af our being as God purpoſed it, all that 
= 1s our. end. . The means qught to be ſuch as. are apt inſtruments to pro- 
cure.it. If a Man intends to live a fevers life, and to attend Religian, his End 
15 juſt and fair, and ſo far his Conſcience is right : but 1f his Conſcience ſuggeſt 
to him, that he to- obtain his end ſhould. ere. Colleges of Women; and in the 
midſt of Feaſts, and Songs, and Society, he ſhould Preach the Melancholy Le- 
Atures of the Croſs, it is not right ; becauſe the end is reach'd at by a contrary 
bang, - But whea it tells him, that to obtain continegce he muſt . faſt and pray, 
watch diligently, and obſerve prudently, labour and. read, and deny his appetite 
1g its daily attempts upon'kim, then it js 4 right Conſcience. For 4 right Conſci» 
ence is nothing but right Regſon reduc'd to.praftice, and conduQting Moral aRions. 
Noy all that right Reaſon can be defin'd by, is the propounding's good end, ang good 


means to that end. 
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| RuLE IT. : | | 
In a right Conſcience, the praGical judgment, that is, the Iaft determination 
z to an ation, ought to be ſure and evident. | : 
Ei | 


7 he 'HIS isplain in all the great lines of duty, in ations determinable by the prime 


principles of natural Reaſon, or Divine revelation ; but it is true alſo in all 
actions conduted by a right and perfe& Conſcience. This relies upon all that ac- 
count on which it 1s forbidden to do aQtions of danger, or doubt, leſt we periſhin the 
danger, which are to be handled in their proper place. Rut for the preſent weare to 
oblerve, that in the queſtion of aQtions, whoſe rule is not notorious and primely evi- 
dent, there is or may bea double judgment. OOO 
2, The firſt judges the thing probable by reaſon of the differing opinions of men wile 
and pious ; but-in this there is a fear or ſufpicior of the contrary, and therefore in the - 
dired? aft nothing is certain. 2:/But there is alſo a reflex'at? of judement ; which upon 
conſideration thar ir is certain that a probable action may lawfully 'be done'; or __ 
; D 3 that 


nat properly plac'd in the Conſcience, any more than /ove'or defire'; but! yerfrom Com: © | 
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Rom, 14.14. 
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may yet by the:ſuperadding of ſome circumſtances, and prudential confiderations, or 
by equity, or zeceſſity become more than probable-in the particular; although (I fay) 
the Conſcience be uncercainin the direct. aQ, yet it may becertain, right, and deter- 
min'd in\the.;reflex andſecond att of judgment ; and if it be, it is innocent and ſafe; 
it is that which we call-the Right-ſure Conference. © * - W907 91120101 


that that which is bur probable in the: nature of the thing (fo far as'we perceive it) 


3. For-in- moral things there:cannot ordinarily be a demoaſtrative, of Mathematical 


certainty:3-and-in \Morality we :call that «cerr4in, that is-4_ thing to be followed and 
choſen; which oftentimes-is but very highly probable 3 and many things'do not attain 
that -degree/; and therefore,:: becauſe-it is very often impoſlible., it 1s certainly- not 
neceſſary that the drret? judgment: ſhould be ſureand evident in all-caſes. ' To wiy 2D 
tua Eco" ty tis, 
dence-[and Colke 
ence] of things which are.thus, or may:beotherwiſe. But if-it be norſupplied-in'the 
reflex and ſecond a& of judgment, ſo that the Conſcience be either certain in the objet?; 


or is the aff, the whole progreſs is a danger, and the produtt is:criminal ; the-Cons 


ſcience is doubtful, and the aQtion is a ſin, 


4. Itisinthis as is uſually taught concerning the Divine knowledge of things con- 


tingent 3 which although they are in their own nature fallible and contingent, yet 
are known certainly and infallibly by God, and according to the nature of the things, 
even beyond what they are:in their.natural, proper, and next cauſes : and there is a 
rare, and ſecret expreſſion of Chriſt's incarnation uſed by S, Paul [in whom dwelleth 
all the fulneſs of the Godhead bodily] that is, the manner 1s contrary to the thing; 
the Godhead that is wholly zxcorporeal dwells in him corporally. Aﬀter the like manner 
of ſignification 1s the: preſent certainty, Jpcak of. ' 1k 'it.be #ot-certain.inshe objett, \t 
muſt be cerrain in the faculty, that is, at leaſt it muſt be a certain perſwaſion, though 
of an uncertain article : and we muſt be certain and fully perſwaded that the thing 
may be done by us lawfully, though whether the thing it (elf be lawful, isat moſt hug 
highly probable. WE 4; Be I da ns I 
 Sothat ineffe& it comes but to this ; The knowledge that is here required, igbut 
the fulneſs of perſwaſion, which is and ought to bein a Right Conſcience : ide wy.at 
Tug, 1 know and am perſwaded in the Lord Jeſus : $0'S. Paul. Our knowleage. here, 
which is but i part, mult yet be « fill confidence for the matters of duty. The Con- 
cluſions then are theſe : | | | | x 
7. There'muſt be a certainty of adherence in the aQtions of a right Conſcience. . 
2. It _ alſo for the matter of it too, at leaſt be on the right ſide of the pro- 
babilicy. | IP A hs os 
_ The Cohcieace muſt be confident, and it muſt alfo have reaſon enough ſo to be ; or 
at leaſt, ſo much as can ſecure the confidence from illuſion ; although poſſibly the Con- 
fidence may be greater thanthe Evidence;and the Conclufion bigger than the Premiſes. 
Thus the good ſimple man that about the-time of the Viceze Council confuted the 
ſtubborn and ſubtle Philoſopher by a confident ſaying over his Creed : and the holy 
and innocent ideot, or plain caſie People of the Laity, that cannot prove Chriſtianity 
by any. demonſtrations, but by that ofa holy life, and obedience unto death ; they be- 
lieve it ſo, that they put all their hopes upon it, and will moſt willingly prove it again 
by dying for it, if God ſhall call them. This is one of the excellencies of Faith ; and 
in all caſes where the mercies of God have conducted the man into the right, it is nor 
ſubje& to illuſion. But for that particular, I mean, that we be inthe right, we are 
to take all that care which God hath pur into our power ; of which I have already 
ſaid ſomething, and ſhall give fuller accounts in its proper place. 


| Rurts I. 
The prafical judgment of a right Conſcience is always agreeable to the ſpe- 
 culative determination of the Underſtanding. 


R. IS Rule is intended againſt thoſe whoſe uaderſtandiog isrightin the propob- 


. 4 tion, and yet declines 1a the application ; it is true in 7hefi, but not in hypotheft ; 
1t-15 not true when it comes to be their caſe : and {© it is in all that fin agaioft their 
*- ; 0 Conſci- 
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Conſcience, and uſe little arts to-evade the clamour of the ſin. They are right 1a the 
rule, and crooked in themeaſuring ; whoſe folly is apparent in this, becauſe they de- 


ny in particular whatthey affirmin the general ; andir is true in'a/;' but not in'ſome. 


David: was redargued wittily by Nathen upon this account:;' he laid the: caſe ina re- 
mote Scene : Titizs, '0r Sempronins,' a certain rich man, I know not: who,' ſome body 
or other robb d the poor man of his Ewe lamb. Therefore, ſaid David, he ſhall die who 


ever he'be. Yea, but you atethe man: what then? ſhall he die ill ? This is a'new | 


4 


arreſt ; ir could:not be:denied; his own mouth had already given the ſentence. 


. 
- 


. - And this isan uſual,- but a moſt effettive. Art 'ro-make the Conſcience right inthe 
particular, by propounding: the' caſe ſeparate from its own'circumitances, -andthen: 


ro remove it to its'own place isno hard matter. . It was an ingenious device of Erafptra- De bellis Sy- 
tus the Phyſician, of which Appientells : ** When young Antiochns almoſt died: for 75 


< love of Stratonica his Father Seleucas his-Wife, 'the Phyſician told the paſfionate 
& andindulgent Father, that his Son was ſick of a diſeaſe, which he had indeed diſco- 
«& yered, but found ir-alſo to be incurable. Selexcwe with ſorrow asking what it was ? 
« Eraſiftratus anſwered, He loves my Wife.” But then the old ras hopes began to re- 
«< yive, and he turn'd wooer in-the behalf of his.Son,: begging of-'rhe Phyſician, who 
« was his Counſellor and his Friend, for pity fake, for friendſhip and humanity to 
« pive.bis Wife in exchange or redemption tor the young: King's: life.” - Erafpftrarus 
« replied, Sir, you ask a thing too unreaſonable and great ;-and though you ar&his 
« Farther, your ſelf would not do.it, if it were your own cafe; and- therefore why 
&« ſhould 1? when Selencus ſwore by all his Country gods: that he would do'it! as 
« willingly as he would live ; Er:fiftratus drew the curtain of the device, and ap- 
<« plied it to him, by telling, that the cure of his Soa depended upon his giving the 
« Queen S7ratonica to him, which he did ; .and afterwards made it as lawful as he 
& could, by a Law poſtnate to that inſolent example, and confirm'd it by military 
« {uffrages. 4p nat eife res 20) SH 91-7 
.. In all caſes we are to conſider the rule, not the relation ; the law, not the perſon : 
for if it be one thing in the propoſition, and another in the aſſumption, it muſt 
be _ < one place or the other, and then the Conſcience is but an ill Guide, and 
an ll Judge. | Air R 20 et 500d bot RS: 

+ This rule is not: to extend to the exception :of particular caſes; nor to take away 
privileges, pardons, ' equity, For that which is faſt in the propoſition, may become 
looſe in the particular by many intervening cauſes, . of which I am to give account 
1n its due place. For the preſent, ' this is certain, that, Whatſoever particular ts of the 


Same account with the general, not ſeparate, or let looſe by that hand which firſt bound it, 


& to be eſtimated as thegeneral. But this Rule is to go further alſo. 
- For hitherto, I have called the a& of particular Conſcience -direQing to a ſingle 
and. circumſtantiate ation. by the name of Pradtical judgment : and the general 
dictate of .the ourrygnn;, or PhylaRery, or upper Conſcience, / teaching the kinds 
of good aCtions, by the name of Speculative judgment. Bur the rule alſo is true, and 
ſo to be underſtoad, when praftical and fpeculative are taken in' their firſt and proper 
ſence. .If in Philoſophy we diſcourſe that the True God, being a Spirit without ſhape 
or figure, cannot be repreſented by an image; although this be only a ſpeculation, 
and demonſtrable in natural Philoſophy, and no rule of Conſcience ; yet when Con= 
ſcience is to make a judgment concerning the: picturing of: God the Father, it muft 
not determine practically againſt that ſpeculation. * That ay idol is nothing, is de- 
monſtrable in Metaphyſicks ; and therefore that we. are to make nothing of it, is a 
practical truth : and although the firſt propoſition be not direftly plac'd in the upper 
region of Conſcience, but is oneof the prime Metaphyſical propofitions, not properly 
Theological, according to thoſe words of S:, Pani; Concerning things ſacrific'd to idols; 
we know Cn Travles yam youu that we all have knowledge ;, and we know that an idol is 
nothing in the world, meaning, that this knowledge needs.no revelation to atteſt.it-; 
we by our own reaſon and principles of demonſtration know that ; yer, the lower, or 
particular praQtical Conſcience muſt never determine againſt that ex#rinſecal, and 
therefore (as to Conſcience) accidental meaſare. - '- : . EO | 
For whatſoever is true in one Science; is true alſo in-another, and when; we have 


wilely ſpeculated concerning the -dimenſions.of bodies, their. circumſcripeions, the 


atts of ſcaſe, the certainsy of their healthful perceptions; the commenſuration of 
2 place and a body : we muſt not efteem theſe to be unconicerning propoſitions if 
ever 


x Cor. 8. 1.4. 
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. ſalvescounderftand his Religionto the ſence of his Maſter's Theorems, does ill. The 
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ever we'cometo uſe them in Divinity : and therefore we'mult not worſhip that whick 
our ſenſes tell us to be a thing below worſbip ; nor believe that infire which we, ke 
meaſured ; nor eltgem that greater than the Heavens which I {ee:and feel goes into 
my mouth, 1f Philaſephy gives «kin, Divinity does not flea it off t andtruth cannor be 
contrary to truth ;- and God would not 2» Netere teach us any thing to miſguide us in 


. * TheCantion for caoduCting this propoſition 2 coly this: Tharwe be as ſureof our 


ſpeculation, as of any other rule which' we ordinanaly follow ; and that we do not 
take vain Philoſophy, for true peculations.. He that guides his Conſcience by a prin- 
ciple of - Z:»o's Philaſopby, becaute: he bath been bred: in the: Stpical RQ, and re- 


Chriſtian Religian.faffered much. prejudice at-fie& by. the weak diſputings of the 
Greeks; and they would not admit-a Religion againſt the Academy, or the Contcks, of 
the Athenian Schoals:;./and' the Chriſtian Schools drew ſome of their articles thorough 
the-limbecks of Plato's Philoſophy, andto this day the reliſh!remains upon fome of 
them, : And Baranjus: complains of Origen, that, I» Paganorims commentis exutritus, 
eaque propagare in animo habens, divinas ſe utique Scripturas imterpretart pmulayit : ut 
hos modo nefariam doffiinem ſurm ſ[acrarum literarum monuments maligne admiſcens, 
Paganicum &. Manichaicum errorem {aum atque Arriauam veſaniam inducerer.'\i He 
mingled the Gentile Philoſophy with Chriſtian Religion, and by analogy eo thar, 
expounded this, and how many Diſciples he had, all the world kaows. Nay. not only 
from the doQrine, but from the praQtices and rites of the Pagan Religion, many Chre- 


 Rians did derive their rites, and they in time gave authority and birth to ſome doftrines. 


Vigihtas anniverſaries habes apud Suetoniunm. Luſftralem aquam, - aſperfiovem ſepulchro- 
rum, laming iniiſdemparare, Sabbatholucernam arcendere, cereos in;populum diſtribyere. 
The ſtaff, the ring, the Mitre, and many other cuſtoms, ſome good, ſome only cole- 
rable, the Chriſtians took from the Gentiles ; and what effect it might have, and 
what influence it hath had in ſome doQtrines, 1s too netorious to difſemble. Thomas 
Aquinas did a little change the Scene, and blended 4riforle io with School Divi- 
nity, that ſomething of the purity was loſt, while much of our Religion was exa- 
Qed and conduRted by the rules of a miſtaken Philoſophy. But if their ſpecula- 


tions had been right, Chriſtianity would at firſt have entred without reproof, as . 


being the moſt reaſonable Religion of the World, and moſt conſonant to the wiſeſt 
and moſt ſublime ſpeculations ; .and it would alſo have continued pure, if it had 
been {till drawn from the fountains of our Saviour thorough the limbecks of: the 
Evangeliſts and Apoſtles, without the mixture of the {alt Waters of thac Philoſophy, 
which every Phyſician and witty man now a days thinks he hath reaſon and obſerva- 
tion enough eaſily to reprove. But men have reſolved to verify their Se rather 
than the truth ; bur it of this particular we be careful, we muſt then alſo verify eve- 
ry ſpeculation in all things where it can relate to praftice, and is not altered by cir- 


cumſtances, ; : \ hs . 
As an appendage, and for the fuller explication of this Rule, it is a worthy inquiry 


' which is by ſome Men made, concerning the ule of our reaſon in our Religion. For 


ſome Men finding reaſon to be that guide which God hath given us, and concreated 
with us, kaow that Religion which is ſuperinduc'd, and comes after it, cannot pre- 
judice that-nobleſt part of this Creation. But then, becauſe ſome articles which are 
{aid to be of faith, cannot be made to appear conſonant to their reaſon, they ſtick to 
this, and {ct that go. Here is ajuſt cauſe of complaint. But therefore others ſay, that 
reaſon is a good guide in things reaſonable and humane, but our reaſon is blind in 
things Divine, and therefore is of little or no uſe in Religion. Here we are to believe, 
not to diſpute. There are on both ſides fair pretences, which when we have exarhined, 
we may fand what part of truth each (ide. aims at, and joyn them both in praRtice. 
They that ſpeak againſt reaſon, [peak thas. 

1, There 15 to every ftate and to every part of Man given a proportionable light 
to guide him in that way where he ought, and is appointed to walk. In the 
darkneſfſes of this World, and in the ations of common life, the Sun and Moon 
in their proper ſeaſons are to give us light : In the a&tions of humane entercourſe, 
and the notions tending to it, reaſon-'is our eye, and to it are- notices propor- 
tion'd, drawn from nature and experience, even from all the principles wich which 
our: rational faculties uſually do converſe, But becauſe a man is defign'd to the 
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knowledge, of God, and (of things-ſpiritudl;: there! mult :fpring a:new; light from 


\Heaves, and ke muſt haveunew capacnies., and 1newulluminations3:zhat iis, new 

tural man:49:8bt-capable; of; the things:oÞ-the; Spirit} becauſe: theycare: ſpiritually 

. diſcerned, ;:oFaith '1s:thexye, ;and:the Holy: Spirir gi 

God. is the2Jantborn, .and-the ſpiritual nor: the-rationa[rman- can perceive'the things 

.of: God... Seereta Dei, Deomeo, & filins: domes ejus.: God::and God?s:ſecret 'ones 
.only know Gddis Jecaters; 3 un nds moan nn vine nid 58 i derdvr gt ett 

I0..:,. 3. Anditherefore wefind:in-Holy Scripture:that to: obey :God,. and: to: love him, 


the light, andthe Word of + + 


CO EE—— 


ds the way £0 uaderfiand the, myſteries of the Kingdom: :Obedite &r anreligetis;): if John 7. 17: 


.ye'will obey; then ſhall ;ye underſtand :i andoit was a rare. Saying of ur bleſſed 8a- 
.Yipur; and is-of :great uſe and:confidence th al who:'inquireatrer the:eruth / of God, 
48;the midf of. theſe fad. diviſions. of -Ghnfteadom 3 4t:any man wil] do his will bz 
thall: know whether the-doQrine'| be ofoGod or; nowii Trois not finenefs of difcourlt, 
maar. the: ſharpneſs of: arguments',-: dr:ithe Witty: teacauanrers | of: diſputing - men 
tha can ; penetrate into:the:myfteries! of :fantvo [theopeor humble irtiantharprays, 
and! anquues ſimply , -and liftens attebtuveiy, zand -1utks: in greedily:,” and obey 
diligently, he! is the man: that: ball ;Fkoow: the mind vof; the ' Spirit. © And: there- 
fore. S. Paw:obferves that:the.: Sermons the 'Croſs:were' foolifbhneſ5xo the Greeks; 
and conſequently, by way:of .upbrawiag /;he iquides;; H#here 757 the! wiſe man, 


#phexe #8 the Scribe, : where, 151 the_diſputer of the worldi*16God hath module the- wiſdom of * 


the world fuoliſbneſs ; that 1s; God hath canfounded reaſon; that: fauh may come 1 Cor. 1. 20; 


4a her place! / 


I1..,,,3.:For thett are ſomethings in our Religion © myſterious, that they are above all 


our reaſon i;::and well may: weradmire .bur. cannot underftand them; and therefore 
the. Spirit of God is ſent into the world to. bring; our uaderftanding into'the 'obedience 
of Chriſt ; wemutt obey-and-not enquirez: and every proud thought muſt be ſubmit- 
ted to\h1m\. wha is\the wiſdom of che Farher,: who hatham the-holy Scriptures taught 


= 


vs All bis Fathers will.  .-. | 


I2.-;,,4.iAnditherefore as to this nothing:cawbe added fromthe ſtock of nature, or prin= 


giples of natural reaſon, ſoif it.did need aſupply, reaſon:conld ill doit: For the ob- 
@ of our faith mutt be certain and infallible; but no: man's reaſon is: ſo, and there- 
fore to put.new wine into broken bottles as/n0 gain, or:real advantage3 and although 


right reaſon:1s ant to be gainſaid, . yet whatis right reaſon-is ſo uncertain; that: in the 


midit of all difputes, every man pretends tot, bur who hath it no man can tell, and 
therefore it! cannot: be a-guide or meaſure of fanh. : 10112; = 


I3- :::5--But aboveall, if we will pretend to reaſon in Religion, we have but one great 


reaton that we: can be obliged to; and that is, to believe|that whatſoever God hath 
faid is true ::f0 that our biggeſt reaſon-in: Religion is, toſubmit our reaſon, that is, 
riot-r0 uſe our reaſon in particular inquiries, but to captivate'it in the whole. And if 
there be any particular inquiries, let them ſeem what they will to-my reaſon, it mat- 
ters not ; 1 am toifollow-God,rnot man; Emay-be deceived by my {eIf;' but'never by 
God. It is therefore ſufficient co: me that -+iris-in the Scriptures. I will inquire no 
further. This therefore is:a concluding argument ; This is in Scripture, therefore this 
z5: true.: and thisis againſt Scripture, therefore'it is abſurdy and unreaſonable. 


14. 6. After all;;experienceds our: competent guide and warning tous : For we ſee 


when witty:meiuſe their reafory againſt God that gaveiitz: they in purſuit of reaſon 
go beyond Religion ; and when by reaſvis they look for God, 'they miſs'him ; for he 
ts not to be found but by fairh,. which when they diſpute for; they findinot ; becauſe 
the is built and/perſwadediby orheo wedinms, than all Schools of Philoſophy to this 
day-have taught. And it-was berauſe of teaſon, that the Religion of Jeſus 'wasſo long 
oppos'd and:hiader'd to poſſeſs the:world.” ' The Philoſophers: would uſe their reaſon, 
and.their reaſon: would not admit this. aew-Religion t and:therefore'S;Pasl being to 
remove every ſtgne that hindered, bad theiti co beware of va# Philoſophy; which docs 
not ci{tinguiſhone kind of Ptuloſophy fromanother, but tnarks all Philoſophys Ir is 
all-vain, when'the inquiries are .into;celigious myſteries; '!- 1079 | 


"4 
. 


I5..5.7. 'Forisit not certain that ſome principles of reaſoh'are apainſt ſome” principles 


of- Faith and Scripture? and-ir-is but reafon; that we ſhould hear reaſon where ever 
we find it; and yet we are to have no eantercourſe with Devils,” though we: were 
{ure they would tell us of hidden treaſures, or ſecrets of Philoſophy, and upon this 
129% 257 Account 


2 Cor. 10. 5] 
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{account it is that alf Genethliacal prediQtions, and Judicial Aſtrology is decried by all 
religious perſans ; for though--there be great pretenſions of reaſon and-art, yet they 

. being againſt religion andrevelation are intolerable. In theſe and the like cafes, reaſon 
ruſt put on her muffiler, and:we muſt bewholly conduRted by revelation. - | 


16: Theſeare:the pretences againſt the uſe of teaſon in queſtions of Religion ; concern- 


17. 


18. 


-ing which the ſame account:may be given, as/by the Pyrrhoxians and Scepticks cod- 
cerning theif..arguments againſt the certainty of Sciences. , Theſe reaſons are' like 
Phyſick, which if it uncertatnly purges out the Humour, it moſt certainly purges our 


gion, or if they:do, theyjprevail againſt themſelves : For-cither it is apainſt Religion to 


xely upon reaſon in Religion, or it is not: +If ic be not, then'reaſon may without daii- 
er'to Religion be fafely relied:upon in all ſuch eaquiries; - But if it be againſt Reli- 
gion torely upon reaſon, then certainly theſe reaſons inteaded to prove it $6; are notto 
be relied upon 3 or elſe this is no queſtiowof.-Religion.. For if this be-a'queſtion'o| 
Religion,: why are ſa many reaſons us'd id it'? If it:be:no queſtion ood nn gg Hwy 
we may forall theſe reaſons:$0 the contrary; ſtill uſe our reaſon in Religion with 


prejudice to.is. And if; theſe teaſons conclude right, then we may: for theſe reaſbns-\ 
fake truſt the propoſitian! which ſays, that 'in Religion reaſon 1s to: beius'd ; burif\ 
theſe reaſons do not conclude-right, 'then there is no danger, | but that reafon may Rift | 


be us'd, theſe arguments ro:the contrary. notwithſtanding.: -. « {43D 75 DNE 
But there is'more in it:than ſo, This foregoing diſcourſe, or tothe like purpoſe, is 
uſed by two forts of perſans';; The one is by thoſe, who' in: deſtiturtion-of particular 


arguments, make their laſt recourſe unto authority of men. For by how much more 


y 


they preſs their own peremptory affirmative, by ſo much the leſs will” they endure -' * 


your reaſons-and arguments for the negative. But to theſe-men Iſhall only ſay,: Ler 
God be true, and every mana liar : and: therefore if we-'truſt men concerning God, 
.we do not truſt God concerning men ; thar is, if we ſpeak of God as men pleaſe, we 
do not think of men as God hath taught us; wit. That they are weak, and that they art 
liars : and they who have by artifices, and little devices, acquir'd to:themſelves4 


reputation, take the leſs care for proving what they fay, by how muct-the greater -* - 


credulity that.is, by which-men have given themſelves up to be poſſefs'd by others. 
And if I would have my ſaying to prevail whether it be right or wrong, I ſhall the 
leſs endure that any man ſhould uſe his-own reaſoa againſt me. And this'is one of the 
great evils for which che Church of Rome hath given Chriſtendom a great cauſe to 
complain of her, who not only preſſes men to believe or to ſubmit to whar ſhe ſays up- 
on her own authority, without enduring.them to examine whether ſhe ſays true or 


No, but alſo requires as great an aſſent to what ſhe cannot prove, as to what ſhe can; *' 


requiring an adherence not-leſs than the greateſt, even to thoſe things' which ſhe only 
pretends to be-able to prove by prudential motives. Indeed in theſe caſes if they can 
obtain of mea to bring theirifaith, they are ſafe ; but to come accompanied with 
their reaſon too, that is dangerous. 1 

The other ſort of men, 1s of thoſe who do the ſame thing under another cover ; 
for they not having obtain'd_ the advantages of Union: or Government, cannot pre- 


tend to a privileged authority ; but reſolving to obtrude their fancies upon the world, 


and yet not being able to prove what they-lay,. pretend the Spirit of God to be the au- 


thor of- all ther Theorems. © If they could prove him to be their Author, the thing - 


were at an end, and all the-world were. bound to lay:their necks under that pleaſant 
yoke ; but becauſe they cannot prove any thing, therefore it is that they pretend the 
Spirit for every thing: and if the noiſe.of {o.ſacred a Name will perſwade you, you are 
within the ſnare ; if it wall not, you are: within their, batred. Burt it is impoſſible 
that theſe men can prevail, becauſe there are fo many of them; It is as if it were twenty 
Mountebanks in the Pzazze, and all ſaying they had the only Antidote in the world 
for Poiſon ;- and that what was not theirs, was not at all, and yet allpretend ſeverally. 
For all men cannot have the Spirit, unleſs all men ſpeak the ſame thing :! It were poſſi- 
ble that even.ia Union they might be deceivers ; but in Divifion they cannot be right ; 
and therefore ſince all theſe men pretend the Spirit, and yet all ſpeak ſeveral things 
and: contradictory, they do well to deſire of us not to uſe 

they can never hope to prevail; if we do not, they may perſwade, as they meet 
with fools, that were not poſleſs'd before. 


Between 


4t ſelf : and theſe arguments either cannot prevail againlt-the uſe-of 'reaſon in Reli- " 


e our reaſon, for if wedo, .: 
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Between theſe two there is a third that pretends to. no authority on one band, nor 
Eathuſiaſma on the other ; but offers ro prove what he ſays, but deſires not his argu- 
ments to- be examined by reaſqn, upon Jour that he urges Scripture ; that .is in 
ef, be muſt zaterpret it; but your reaſon ſhall not be judge whether he ſays right 

ar wrong: for if you judge his jaterpretatiop, be ſays you judge of his argument, and 

make reaſon Umpire in queltions- of faich ; and: chus his.SeQ is continued, and the 
ſyltems of Divinity rely upon a certain number of propoſitions from generation to 

generation, and the Scholar ſhall be no wiſer than his Maſter for ever ; becauſe he i 

caught to examine the doCtrines of his Maſter by his Maſter's arguments, and by no > 

other. In effeRt, they all agree in this,they would rule all the World by Religion, and 
rhey would have no body wiſer than themſelves, but be foals and ſlaves, til] cheir turn 
come 9 uſe others as bad as they have been uſed themſelves : and therefore: as the 

Wolyes offered peace to the Sheep upon condition'they would put away: their Dogs ; 

ſoda theſe Men allow us to be Chriſtians and. Diſciples, if we will lay aſideour rea- 

ſon, which is that guard of our ſouls, whereby alone we can be defended again their 
tyrannies and pretenſions. | | 

That I may therefore ſpeak cloſe to the enquiry, I premiſe theſe Conſiderations : 

1. It isa weak and a trifling principle, which ſuppoſes faith and reaſon tobe oppo- 
ſite: For faith is but one way, by which our: reaſon is inſtruQed, and-acquires the 
proper notices of things. For qur reaſon or underſtanding apprehends things three ſe- 
veral ways : The firlt is call'd y%yos, or the firſt natices of things abftraQ,of principles 
and the primo itelligibilia ; ſuch as are, The whole is greater than the half of the whole ; 
(ood is jo be choſen ;, God u tq'be loved : Notbing tan he and not. be at the ſame time ; for 
theſe are objets of the ſimple-underfianding; cangenite notices, concreated with the 
ugderſtanding. -- The ſecond is called $2ino1s, or diſcourſe, :that is, ſuch;conſequents 
and emanations. which the underſtanding draws from her: firſt principles. "And the 
third is 1%, that is,, ſuch things which, the underſtanding. aflents to upon the re- 
port, teſtimony, and affirmation of others, viz. by arguments extrinſecal to the na- 
rure of the thing, and by collateral and indireQ ptinciples.'-: For.example, Tnaturally 
knaw that ax idol gr 4 falſe God is nothing ; that 15 vio, or the att of abſtra@ and im- 
material realon. From hence I jnfer, that ay ido/-is not to be. worſbipped : This my rea- 
ton knows by 3izviyers, or illetiop and inference, from the firft principle. Bur there- 
targ that a// monuments of idolatry are to be deftrozed, was known to the Jews-by 155, 
tor jt was not primely known, -gor by the dire& forceof any thing that was primely 
known ; hut I'know it from God by. the teſtimony of Mofes, into the notice of which 
I + 1h ag by collateral arguments,by tradition, by miracle; by voices from Heaven 
3Ng tNE: NE. vg 43 1 Li Ignoinths 3 al GOL f8INTG G1, BOIFTON : fs 

' 2. Theſe three waysof knowing, are. in all faculties facred.and prophage::ifor faith 
and, reaſon do got givide Theology:and Philoſophy, but in'every. Science reaſon hath no- 
tices. all theſe ways. For in.nagural Philoſophy there are prime prixciples, ant; rhete 
are cavelyſions drawn. from thence,and propoſition} which we beliave fromtheraxehority 
of: Blera or $eerates,,er Ariſtoble.z and fo it is 11-*Theology:; for evety thingiin'Sotip- 
tyre 4-NAt in, the dwited ſence,'s matter of faiths That: the Suwis'to rule the'day, the 
Mgen;aud the Stass t@ govern the night, 1 ſet:ahd-feel ; That God is good,' that he 5 
ene, Are PritiÞ Pio iples: ::that matbipg but good ico be fpokew pf ch:5 good Godz.eaſon 
draws by a 9zy9r9; or diſcourſe and illation : but that this good God will\chaſtife his 
(vnic ane ſervants; and that afiiQtions ſint'upani us are- the: iflues of his goodneſs, 
Of -F}ek is hs, jv” js alſo three js perſon;; this.is knowmby 5%, or by:belief; for 
15:15,09t, a primpteih; gor yet.naturally inferradfrom a primetruth, but told by God, 
and therefore is-ag object of faith; 'reaſon knows it: by:4eftimony, and by (indirett 
and;gollateral probations.: / Vo i nit nos 1k eng kD Hs +: 

\ 3. Reaſon knows all things as ithey.are:to he known; (and:enters/ into-its' notices 
by 1nfiramens: fieredto the nature of things. Qur-ſtock of principles is more limited 
thin aur {tack af; words 3 ant} as:there-are more:things thad words, :ſothere are more 
Wwaybof koowingytban by principles dire and aatwral. Noyras God teachesus many 
things;by / nateah principles, many. by experience, :many av:-firſt,, many''more in 
REAR FSme-by: the: aules. of - one / faculty, me'þy thei rules Bf: another 3:10 there 
aſe: lowe:sbings-wlitch. deſedpd dponrus immediately from Heaven,' and they' com- 
municate with'no principle, with ao matter; with no condlufioh berebelow?!'' Now 
as 1n the other things we muſt come to notices of things,.-by 1 
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from their proper fountains ; ſomulſt we do in theſe. He that ſhould go to revelatioa 
to prove that nine and nine makes eighteen, would bea fool; and he would be no 
leſs, that goes about to-prove a Trinity-of perſons by natural reaſon; Every thing 
muſt be derived from its own fountain. But becauſe theſe things which are derivatives 
from Heaven, and communicate not atall with principles of Philoſophy, or Geome- 
try, yet have their proper fountains,' and theſe fountains are too high'for us to ſearch 
intotheir bottom, we mult plainly takeall emanations from them, juſt asthey deſcend. 
For in this caſe, all that is to be done, is to enquire from whence they come. If they 
come from natural principles, I ſearch for them by dire&t arguments : If they come 
from higher, I ſearch for them by indire& arguments; that is, T enquire only tor mat- 
ter of fact, whether they-come thence or no. But here my reaſon is ſet on work ; firſt, 
I enquire into the teſtimony or waysof probation, if-they be worth believing in what 
they ſay, my reaſon ſucks it in. ' As'if I be z9/d that God ſaid [there are three and one 
in Heaven) I ask, who faid it ? is hecredible, why ? If I find that all chings ſatisfy my 
reaſon,T believe him ſaying tbat God ſaid ſo ; and then m5; or faith enters. I believe 
the thing alſo, not becauſe I can prove it direftly, for I cannot, but E can prove it indi- 
realy ; teſtimony and authority is my argument, and that is ſufficient. "The Apoſtles 
entred into much of their faith by their ſenſes, they ſaw many articles of their Creed ; 
but as they which ſaw and believed were bleſſed, ſo they which ſee not, but are argued 
and diſputed into their faith, and believe what they find reaſonable to believe, ſhall 
have the reward of their faith, while they wiſely follow their reaſon. 

4. Now inall this, here is no difference in my reaſon, ſave that as it does not prove 
a Geometrical propoſition by moral Philoſophy, fo neither does it prove a revelation 
by a natural argument, but into one and the other it enters by principles proper to 
the inquiſition ; and faith and reaſon are not oppoled at all, Faith and natural reaſon 
are ſeveral things, and Arithmetical 'and'- Moral- reaſons are as differing, bur it is 
reaſon that carries me to'objetts of fairh, and faith is my reaſon ſo diſpoſed, fo uſed, 
ſo inſtruQted. HER FRevs 40153! POLzF | 

:33811$ The reſult. of theſe Propoſitions is this one : 

That into the greateſt myfteriouſnefs of our Religion, and the deepeft articles of 
faith we enter by our. reaſon: Notthat we can prove every one of them by natural 
reaſon, for to {ay thaty were as vain, as toſay we ought toprove them by Arithmetick 
or Rules of Muſick 3 but whoſoever believes wiſely-and-not by chance, enters into 
his faith by the hand of reaſon ; that is, he hath cauſts and reaſons why he believes. 
He indeed that hath reaſons inſufficient.and incompetent, ' believes indeed not wiſely, 
but for ſome reaſon or other he doesit;> but he rhatthath none, does not believe ar 
all: For the underſtanding is a rational faculty, and therefore every a& of the un- 
derſtaoding}is an aft of the rational faculty; and that 'is an aQt'of reaſon ; as viſion is 
of the:vifive faculty: And faith which» is\an a&'or habit of the underſtanding con- 
ſeating to certain propoſitions forthe authority of the-ſpeaker, is alſo asmuch-an'a&t 
of reaſon, as to diſcourſe in a propoſition' of Ariftorle;''- For faith aſſenting to a pro- 
poſition for a'reaſon drawn a teftimbnio, is as very: a diſcourſe, as to afſent to a propo- 
ſition for.a reaſon drawn-from the'nature of things:” *It-is not lefs an att of reaſon, be- 
caule at uſes: another topick. Andallthis is plain'and certain, when we diſcourſe of 


 faithformall in its proper'and ovine py wrew: | Pangey Is, as it isa reception of propo- 


25. 


Aitions'a teſtimonto. ) anon 1 1 bes +7 4 

| Indeed if we conlider fa#th as it isa habitinfuſed by God,and by God's Holy Spirit, 
{o there is, ſomething-motein it thanithus 3+ For fo; Ferth is a vital principle, a mapa- 
zine of! fecret truths, which we coold:never have found'out by natural reaſon, that-is, 
by all that reafon which is born withusand by: all thar reaſon thatgrows with us, and 


o 


which God:only teaches, by: ways ſapernacural and divine. 


by all ſecular experiences and converſations with the World ;'but' of ſuch things 


26. Now: here: is thercloſe-and ſecret) of. the Queſtion, whether-or no faith in-this 


» 


ſence,” and-materially» taken, be:contrary to our-worldly'or natural reaſon, or whe- 
ther 1s-any or all the propoſitions«of faith+to be exaGted; interpreted, and underſtood 
according to-Tthis.reaſan ymacerially taken? thats; (are-not 'our! reaſons which 'we 
rightly} fplow-in: gatural :Philoſophy;an Metaphyficks; in otheriArts and Sciences, 
ſometumes contrarytoifaith?: arid: ifthey'be, wwhetheb ſhall be: followed ? or can itia 
any ſencebe-an articledf faith, if ir be cantrary to right reafon?-1 anſiver to this,'by 
ſeverakpropofitions..evn it!» + e951J00 Of) DMo2 Flum ov anni 197930 7 0 77 
| | i. Right 
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27. 


CRar. 2. or Sure Conſcience. 


. 1, Right Reſon (menning our right reaſbn,or humane: reaſon) « zot the affirmative 
or poſuive meaſure of thing! Divine, or of articles and myſteries of faith ; and the rea» 
ſons arp plain : x, Becauſe many of them depend upon the free will of God, for which, 
till he gives us reaſons, wo are to be ſtill-and Went, a—_— ſecret; and adoring 
the wildom, and expefting till the curtain be; drawn, or till Efas come and tell us 
alt things. But he that will a yrs pry iato the reaſon of the' Myſtery, and bes 
cauſe be cannot perceive it, will disbelieve the thing, or undervalue it, and fay it is 
not. at all, becauſe he does not underſtand the reaſon of it, and why it ſhould be {, 
may as well ſay that his Prince does not raiſe an Army in time of -peace, becauſe he 
does not know a reaſon why he ſhould ; or that God never did ſuffer a brave Princeto 
die ignobly, becauſe it was a thouſand pities he-ſhould; : 'Thers is a regione di ſtato, 
and a ragione di reguo, and a regione di cielo, after which none but fools 'will inquire, 
and none but the humble ſhall ever find. ob at eaff ect | ana 1d 

- Whocantell why the Devil, who is a wiſe and intelligent creature, ſhould fo ſpite- 
fully, and for ao end but for miſchief, tempt ſo many ſouls ro ruine, ' whea he knows 
it. candq bim no good, no pleaſure, butphantaſtick? or who can tell why he ſhould 
be delighted in a pleaſure that can be nothing but phantaſtick, . when he knows things 
by i»twition, not by phantaſm, and hath no low canceit of things as we have? or:why 
be:(hould do ſamany things againſt God, whom he knows he cannoc hurt, and againſt 
ſouls, whoſe ruine cannot add one moment of pleaſure to him ?, and if i: makes /any 


change, it is infinitely to the worſe: That theſe things are ſo, our Religion xells us ; -- 


but;our reaſon'cannot reach it why it is fo, or how : Whaſe reaſon can give:anaccpunt 
why, or underſtand it to be reaſonable, that God ſhould permit evil for good ends, 
whea he hates that evil, and.can produce that good without that evil ? and-yet that 
he does fo we are taught by our Religion. Whoſe reaſon. can make it intelligible, 


that God who delights not in the death of a ſinner, but he and his Chriſt, and all | 


their Angels rejoyce infinitely in the ſalvation of a ſinner, yet that he ſhould not cauſe 
that every ſianer ſhould be ſaved, working in him a mighty and a prevailing grace, 
without which grace he ſhall not in the event of things be ſaved; and yet this grace is 
wholly his own produCtion ? Os: {i 1 yi: == 73 
* non (Ommnipotens hominem cum gyatia ſubuat .C. 
Ipſa ſuum conſummat Op as, us rempue agenda? 
Semper aaeſt que gefta velit, non rnd) 6 77/1 
{+ ..1,, - B#it nur, non casfis anceps ſuſpenditur wlll. *  . (\ © 
Why does not he work. in us all co will and to do, 'not only that we can will, but that 
we ſhall will? for if the aQtual- willing be any thing, it is his creation. we can create 
thing, we cannot will ugleſs be effec it in us, and why bedoes not do that which 


Proſper C. 15] 
de ingrat, 


G well pleaſes him, and for the wane of the doing of which he is ſo difpleaſed, and - 


yet he glone is to doit ome way or other ; humane reaſon cannot give a wiſe ora pro- 
Ds anon Afro: % ITLER N 
int am pritts immutcs popitos urkbeſque vebelles, 

Vincente obſb antes avinos pietate, ſubegit ; 

Now hoc confilio tantum hortatuque bemagno 

Suadens atgue dozens, queſt normem legis haberet. 

Gratia, ſed tuntaus intns mentews atigne reformans, 

Vaſque rovam tx fratto fngens, virtute creands. 

Non iſtud monitus legis, non verba prophete, 

Nos preftats fibi preſt at naturs, ſex wnis 

Leaod fecit reficit. Perturret Apoftolus orbem, _ 

Preaiget, hortetnr, plantet, riget, ancrepet, inftet, 

Lueque viam verbo reſeratam imvenerit, intret 5 

Us temen his ſtudits auditor promoveatur 

= doctor neque diſcipulns, ſed gratia ſols 
Whereis the wiſe Diſcourſer, that can tell how it can be, that God forekriows certainly 
what I {hall do ten yearshence, and. yet it is fvee to me at that time; to will or not to 
will, to do or not $0do thatthing? Where is the diſcerning Searcher of Secrets, 'that 
can give the reaſon why God ſhould determine for ſo niany ages before; that Judes 
ſhonld betray Cbriſt, and yet that God ſhould kill him eternally for e the 


Divigepurpoke, and fore-determined counſel ? Well may we wonder that God fhou is 
wa 
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waſh a ſoul with water,” and with-bread and wine nouriſh us up to immortality; and 
make real impreſſes upon- our ſpirits by the bloud ofthe vine, 'and the kidneys of 
wheat; but who can tell: why he ſhould'chuſe ſuch” mean inſtruments to effe&' ſuch 
glorious promiſes? fince even the greateſt things of this world had not'been diſpro- 
portionable inſtrumeats to ſuch efteAts, ' nor yet too great'for our underſtanding ;' and 
thatwe are fain to ſtoop tomake theſe mean elements be even with our faith,and with 
our underſtagding.. / Who can divine, - and give us the cauſe, or underſtand the rea= 
ſon, 'why God ſhould:give us ſo great'rewards for 1uch nothings, and yet damn me 
for ſuch ihſignificant miſchiefs, for.thoughts, for words, for ſecret wiſhes, that efe& 
no evil abroad, but only might have done, or it may: be were reſolved to be unaRtive: 
For if the- goodneſs: of God be fo overflowing in ſome caſes, we in'our-reaſon ſhould 
not expeQ;/ that in ſucha great goodneſs, there ſhouldbe ſo great an aptneſs to'de- 
ſtroy men greatly for little things : and if all mankind'ſhould-join in/Farch, it could 
never be told, why God:thould adjudge the Heathen or the Ifraclites to an eternal 
Hell, 'of'which he never gave them warniog, nor created'fears great enough; to pro- 
duce.caution-equalto:theirrdanger-z-/ and who'can.give a reaſon why for temporal and 
tranſient aQtions of fin, . the world'is to expe& never-ceafing torments in Hell to etet-= 
nal-ages.? /Fhat theſe things are thus;;we are taught 1n Scripture,” but  bere our rea- 
ſon+isnot inftruQed tote why:or how3'and therefore our reaſon-is not the poſitive 
meaſure of myſteries, : and we muſt»believe what we cannot underftand. 
 'Thusare they to be,blamed, who'make intricacies and circles in'myfterions arti- 
cles, :becauſe they cannot wade through'them; it is not'to be underfiood why Ged 
ſhould ſend his holy Son-from his boſom'to redeem us,: to pay our price; /nor e6'HE 
told why God ſhould'exatt a priceof himſelf for his'own creature';? nor to be rriade 
intelligible to'us, why he who loved ns ſo well, as to fend his Son toſave us, ſhould 
at the ſame:time ſo hate us, as to reſolve to damn us, unleſs his Son-ſhould come and 
ſave-us.' But the Soc#niavs who cbaclude that this was not thus, becauſe they Ktiow 
not -haw'it:can be thus, :are highly'to be reproved. for their exceſs:in the'iinquivies 6f 
reaſon; not where:ſhtis tiot a comperentyJudge, 'but/ where ſhe isot competetitly 
inſtructed ; and that is the ſecond reaſon. BOOK} 12/9 212 YOON 

2. The reaſon of man isa right Judge, always:when ſhe is truly-informed ; but ia 


5! 21249: many things ſhe knows nothing:;but thetface of chearticle: the myſteries of faith are 


oftentimes like Cherubims heads:placed over the-Propitiatory, where you may ſee a 
clear and a bright face and golden. wings; but there is no body to he handled ; there is 
lightand ſplendor upon: the-brow, but you may not graſp it ; and though you'ſRe the 
revelation clear, and the-article plain, 'yet the reaſon- of it we cannot ſee at all; 
that is,:the whole:knowledge which we can have here is'dark and obſcure ; We ſee as 
ins glaſs darkly, ſaith. S. Paul; that is, we can ſee whar, but not why, and: what 


we doiſe'is the leaſt part of that-which does not appear ;- but in theſe caſes our un< 


derſtanding is to ſubmic, and wholly to be obedient, but not to inquire further." 
Delicata eſt illa obedientia que cauſa querit. -If 'the underitanding will not conſent 


#13 ->..:7 tO a revelation, until it ſee a reaſon "of the propoſition, it does not--obey at al, for it 
£952.77 will not ſubmit, till it cannot-chuſe. -:hn theſe 'cafes, Reaſon-and Religion are like 


Leah and Rachel : Reaſons fruitful indeed, and brings forth the firft-born, but ſhe is 
blear-ey'd, and oftentynes:knows not. the' ſecrets of her Lord ;'butiRache/ produces 
two __ Faith and .Piety,, and Oveatence is: Midwife to them both, and Modeſty 
15 the Varſe. ICKI\234 | 

From hence it follows, that we cannot ſafely conclude thus, . This is agreeable to 
right reaſon, therefore this is ſo in Scripture, or. in the counſel of God, not that one 
reaſon can be againſt, another, when al} things areequal, but that the ſtate of things 
and of diſcourſes is imperfett ; and though it be- right reaſon in ſuch a conſtitution 
of affairs, yet it is not ſo in others ; that.a man may repel force by force, is right rea- 
ſon, and a natural right, but'yet 'it follows not; that-it can be lawful for a private 
Chriſtian to do it, or that Chriſt hath not forbidden us to ftrike-him that ſtrikes us : 
'The reaſon of the difference is this ;; Tn nature it-1s juſt that it be fo, becauſe we' are 
permitted only tq natures:proviſions,. and ſhe hath made us equal, :and the condition 
of iall men indifferent ;- and therefore we have the ſame power over another; thathe 
hath"over us;:beſides, we will do itnaturally, and'tifl & Law forbadit, it could'nor be 
AM there w4s.no reaſon innatureto reftrain it,but much to wartant it. Butfince 
the Law:of Gad hath forbidden it, 'bebath-made ther proviſions for:oor indempnity; 
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Cap. 2. or Sure Conſcience. 


and where he permits us to be defenceleſs (as in caſes of Martyrdom and the.like) he 
hath promiſed a reward to make infinite amends : So that we may repel force by force 
ſays Nature, we may uot, lays Chri#, and yet they are not two cantradiQtory propoſi+ ' 
tions... For nature ſays we may, when orherwife we have no ſecurity, and no reward 
for ſuffering ; but Chriſt hath given both the. defence of Laws and Authoricy, . and 
the reward of Heaven, and therefore in this caſc.it is reaſonable. | And thus we cans» 
not conclude, This is a wicked man becauſe he is afflicted, or his cauſe is evil 
becauſe it does not thrive ; although it be right reaſon, that good men ought to be 
happy and proſperous ; becauſe although reaſon ſays right init, yet no reaſon can 
wiſely conclude, that therefore ſo it ſhould be in this World, when faith.and reaſon too 
tell us it may be better hereafter. The reſult is this, every thing that 15. above our 
underſtanding, is not therefore to be ſuſpetted or disbelieved, neither is:any: thing to 
be admitted that is againſt Scripture, though it be agreeable to right reaſon, until all 
information is brought in, by which the ſeatence is to be made. - | Dc; 
2. . Foras it happens in dreams and madneſs, where the argument is good, and the 
diſcourſe reaſonable oftentimes ;- but becaule it is inferred from weak phantaſms; 
and trifling and imperfe& notices of things, and obſcure apprehenſions, therefore it 
is not only. deſultorious and light, but inſignificant, and far from miniftring to 
knowledge : ſo it isin our reaſon as to matters of Religion, it argues well and wiſely; 
but becauſe it is from trifling, or falſe, or uncertain principles, and unſure informa= 
tion, it oftentimes is but a witty nothing : reaſon 'is an excellent limbeck, and will 
extract rare quinteſſences, but if you put 1n nothing but muſhromes, or egg-ſhells, or 
the juice of coloquintida, or the filthy giogran, you muſt expeCt productions accor- 
dingly, uſeleſs or unpleaſant, dangerous or damnable.. LH 

23. 2. Although right reaſon is not rhe poſitive and affirmative meaſure of any article, 
yet it is the negative meaſure of every one. So that, whatſoever is contradictory to 
right reaſon, is at no hand to be admitted as a myſtery of. faith, and this is certain 
upon an infinite account. x | iD 

. © 1. Becauſe nothing can be true and falſe at the ſame time, otherwiſe it would fol- 
low that there could be two truths contrary, to each qther : for if the affirmative be 
true, and the negative true too, then the affirmative is true and is not true, whick 
were a perfect contradiQtion, and we were bound to believe alye, and. hate a truth ; 
and yet at the ſame time, obey what we hate, and conſent to what we disbelieve : No 
mana can ſerve too ſuch Maſters. - | _— S010; ai 

. 2, Outof truth nothing can follow, but truth ; whatſoever therefore is truth, this 
is therefore ſafe to be followed, becauſe no error-can be the produCt of it. It follows 
therefore, that by believing one truth, no man can be tied to. disbetieve another. What- 
ſoever therefore is contrary toright reaſon, or to a certain truth in any faculty, cannot 
be a truth, for one truth is not contrary to another ; if therefore any [propoſition 
be ſaid to be the doctrine of Scripture, and confeſſed to be againſt right reaſon; it is 
certainly not the doQtrine of Scripture, becaule it cannot be true, and yet -be againſt 
what is true. | 47. 

36. 3+ All truths are emanations and derivatives from God,, and therefore whatſoever 
15.contrary to any. truth, in any faculty whatſoever, is againſt the truth of God, and 
God cannot be contrary to himſelf; for as God. is one, ſa truth is one ; for truth is 
God's eldeſt daughter, and ſo like himſelf, that God may-as well be multiplied, as 
abſtraQted truth. rog3f2 45 F 

37- 4 And for this reaſon God does not only prove our Religion, and Jeſus Chriſt 
prove his Miſſion by Miracles, by Holineſs, by verification of Prophecies, and predi- . 
Ction of future Contingencies, and voices from Heaven, and apparition of Angels, and 
ReſurreCtion from the grave, and fulfilling all that was ſaid 'of him by the Prophets, 
that our faith might eater into us by diſcourſe, and dwell by love, - arid be nurſed and 
{upported by reaſon : but alſo God is pleaſed to verifie his own proceedings, and his 


concerning the juſtice of his ways, and expoles his proceedings to be argued by the 
ſame meaſures and proportions by which he judges us, and we judge one another. . 
38, 5- For indeed how can it be poſſibly otherwiſe ? how can we confeſs God to be juſt 


if we underſtand it not ? but how can we underſtand him ſo,, but by the meaſyres of 
juſtice ? and how ſhall we know 7hat, if there be two Juſtices, one that we no, 
| A ; E 2 | an 


own propoſitions, by diſcourſes meerly like ours, when we ſpeak according to right 161.18 5.3; 
reaſon. Thus God convinces the peeviſh People that ſpake evil of him, by arguing E=% 18: 25- 


40 
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and one that we know not, one contrary to another ? if they be contrary, 'they are 
not juſtice z for j»ſticecan be no more oppoſed by juſtice, than rrwth to truth : if they 
be not contrary, then that which we underſtand to be juſt in vs, is juſt in God, and 
that which 'is zuſt once, is juſt for ever in the ſame caſe, and circurnſtances : and'in- 
deed how is'it that we are in all things of excelency and vertue tobe like God, and to 
be meek like Chriſt, #0 be humble as he is humble, and to be pure like God to bejuſt after 
his cxample,to be merciful 4s our Heavenly Father is merciful ? I there is but one Merey, 
and one Juſtice, and one Meekneſs, then the meaſure of theſe, and the reaſon is 
eternally the ſame. If chere be two, either they are not effential ts God, or elſe not 
imitable by us : And then how can we g/orifie God, and ſpeak honowr of his Name, and 
exalt his juſtice, and magnifte his trath, and ſincerity,and fomplicity,if truth, and fimplictty, 
and jeftice, and mercy in him is not that thing which we underſtand, and which we are 
to imitate? 7's give ax exampie. I have promiſed to = my friend a 100. pounds on 
the Calends of March :' The day comes, and he expe&ts the donative ; bur I fend him 
arfwer; tliar$ did promiſe foby an open promiſe and fignification, and I had an incli- 
nation to do fo ; bur I have alſo a fecret will to keep my Money, and inſtead of that 
to give him a 200. blows upon his back ; if he reproaches me for an unjuſt and a falfe 
perſon; IT have nothing to anſwer, for I believe he would hardly take it for good pai- 
ment to be anſwered with a diſtinQion, and told ; I have two wills, a open, and 4 ſe- 
ere will,and they are contrary to each other : he would tell me that T were a falſe per- 
fon for having two wills; and thoſe two wills were indeed but one, nothing but a will 
co deceive and abuſe him.' /Now this is reaſon, right reaſon,the reaſon of all the world, 
the meaſure of all mankind, the meaſure that God hath given us to underſtand, and 
towalk, to live, and to practiſe by. ' And we cannot underſtand what is meant by 
hypocriſie, and diffembling; if to ſpeak one thing and not to mean it, be not that 
hypocrifie.. Now put caf& God ſhould call us to:give him the glory of his juftice 
and fiacerity, of the cruth of his-promiſes, and the equity of his ways, and ſhould tell 
us, That we periſh by our owa fault, and if we will die, it is becauſe we will, not be- 


cault we tnalt ; becauſe we chooſe it, not bectuſe he forces us ; 'for he calls us, and : 


offers us'life and ſalvation, 'and gives/us powers, and'time and advantages, and de- 
{ges. it really, and endeavours it paſſionately, and effefts it materially, ſo far as it 


concerns his portion. This is a certain evidence of his truth and juftice ; Bur if we 
can reply and ſay,” It'is true, O God, thar thou doſt call us, but doſt riever intend we 


ſhould come, that thy open will is loving and plauſibk, but thy ſecret will iscraet, 
decretory and deſtrudtive to us whotn-thou haſt reprobated ; thar thy open will is 19- 
effective, but thy ſecret wilt only isoperative, and produCtive of a material event,and 
therefore although we are taught co-fay, 'Fhou art juſt, and true in all thy ſayings, yer 
certainly it is not that juſtice which thou haſt commanded us to imitate and praaife, 
itis nocithar fincerity which we can fafely uſe to one another, and' therefore ctther we 
men are-nor-juſt when we think we are; or elſe thou art not juſt whodoeft and ſpeak- 
eſt comraty-things, arelſe there are rwocontaary things which may be called juſtice. 
For let it be conſidered as to rhe preſent inſtance ; God cannot have two wills, it is 
againſt the/unity of God, and the ſimplicity of God. If there were two Divine wills, 
there were two Gods 5 and if it be ofieawdll, then it cannot at the ſametime willcon- 
trary things ; and if it d6esFnot, then'when God ſays one thing, and yer he wills ir 
not, it'isbecauſe he orty* wills to fay it,' and not todoit; and if to fay this thing of 
the good, thejuſt, the true, the righteous Judge of all the World be not blaſphemy, T 
knownotwhat is. .'' T4 
The purpoſe of this inflance is to exemplifie, that in all vertues and excellencies 
there is perfeCt unity: and becauſe all is originally and effentially in God, and from 
him derived'to us, and all our good, our mercy, our #r#rh, our juſtice, is but an imita- 
tion of his; it follows demonſtratively, that what is unjuſt in men, and what is fal- 
ſhood/in oar entercourſts, / is therefore falſe or unjuſt, becauſe it 1s contrary to the 


EIT) eternal pattern: and therefore whatſoever our reaſon does rightly call nnjuſt, or hypo- 


41» 


Re rife or falſbood, mult needs be infinitely far from God ; and tho 
pe 


c e propofitions which 
aſperfſe God with any thing of this nature, are ſo far from being the Word of God, or 
an article of Faith, or'a fiyftery of Religion, that it is blaſphemous and falſe, hateful 
to God and good men. | | EY | 

In theſe things there is the greater certainty, becauſe there is the lefs variety and 
no myſtery ; theſe things which in God we adore as Attributes, being the lines of 
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our Duty, the limits and ſcores we are'to walk by; therefore as our reafon is here beſt 
inſtructed, ſo it cannoteaſily be deceived, and we can better tell what is right reaſon 
in theſe things, than in queſtions'not fo immediately relative to duty and morality. 
42- © But yet this Rulealſo holds in every thing where reaſon is, or can be right; but 
with ſome little difference of exprefſion, but'generally thus :'' 1 OP 
43. 25 W hatſoever right reaſon ſays cannot be done, we cannot pretend from Scrip- 
tyre, that it belongs to Gods Almightineſs to doit; it 1s no part of the Divine Om- 
nipotency, to do things contradictory ; for that is not to'be done which is not, and 
it is no part of power to do that-which: is not an aCtor effeft of power; Now in every 
contradictory, one part is a #on-extzty, a nothing, and therefore by power cannot be 
bo produced ; and to ſuppoſe it producible or poſſible to be effeRted by an Almighty 
5 power, is to ſuppoſe an Almighty power to be no power, or to do that which is not 
$3 the effeQt of power. | | EE Pit, Ss L 
Bur I need ſay no more of this, for all men grant it, and all ſes and varieties of 


Wa Chriſtians indeavour to clear their articles from inferring contradiQtions, as impli- 
f-  citely confeſſing, that it cannot be true to which any thing thar is true is contradi- 
+ Qory. Only ſome men are forced by their intereſt and opinions to ſay, that al- 
El though to humane reaſon ſome of their articles ſeem to have in them contradiQions, 
57s .S. . . . . 

Eh yet it is the defeCt of their reaſon, and their faith is the more excellent, by how much 


reaſon is more at a lols. So do the Lutherans about the Ubiquity of Chriſt's body, 
and the Papiſts about Tranſubſtantiation, and the Calvini/ts about abſolute Repro- 
bation, as being reſolved upon the propoſitions, though Heaven and Earth confute 
them. For if men can be fate from argument with ſuch a little artifice as this, then no 
error can be confuted, then there is-nothing ſo abſurd but may be maintained, and a 
man's reaſon is uſeleſs in inquiry and in probation; and (which is to me very conſidera- 
ble) no man can in any article be a heretick or fin againſt his Conſcience. For to ſpeak 
againſt the words of Scripture, is not dire&ly againſt our Conſcience, there are many 
ways to eſcape, by interpretation or authority ; but to profeſs an article againſt our 
reaſon, is immediately againſt our Conſcience ; for reaſon and conſcience dwell under 
the ſame. roof, and eat the ſame portions of meat, and drink the ſame chalice : The 
authority of Scripture is ſuperinduced, but right reaſon is the eternal word of God ; 
The kingdom of God that is within us ; and the beſt portions of Scripture, even the Law 
of Jeſus Chriſt, which 1n moral things 1s the eternal Law of Nature, is written in 
our hearts, is reaſon, and that wiſdom to which we cannot chuſe but aſſent, and there- 
fore in whatſoever he goes againſt his reaſon, he muſt needs go againſt his Con- 
ſcience, becauſe he goes againſt that, by which he ſuppoſes God did intend to govern 
him, reaſon not having been placed in us as a ſnare and a temptation, but as a light 
and a ſtar to lead us by day and night. It is no wonder that men maintain abſurd 


propoſitions, who will not hear great reaſon againſt them, bur are willing to take 
excuſes and prerences for the juſtification of them. 5 


45. '2. This 1s not to be underſtood, as if God could do nothing but what we can with 

our reaſon comprehend or know how. For God can do every thing, but we cannot 
underſtand every thing : and therefore infinite things there are, or may be, which 

our reaſon cannot maſter ; they are above ourunderſtanding, but are to be entertain- 
ed by fairh. It is not to be faid or believed that God can do what right reaſon ſays 
cannot be : but it mult be ſaid and believed that God can do thoſe things to which our 
underſtanding cannot by all its powers miniftred here below, attain. For fince God 
15 0mnipotent, unleſs we were omniſcient, we could not underſtand: all that he can 
do; butalthogh we khow bur little, yer we know ſome propoſitions which are truths 
taught us by God, and they ate the meaſures whereby we are to ſpeak and believe 
concerning the works of God. - 

46, Forit 1s tobe conſider'd, whatſoever is above our underſtanding, is not againſt it : 
ſupra and ſecundum may conliſt together in ſeveral degrees : Thus we underſtand the 
Divine power of working miracles,and we believeand know God hath done many : and 
although we know not how our dead bones ſhall live again, yet our reaſon tells us, rhat 
It 1s withia the power of God to effeft it ; and therefore our faith need not be trou- 
bled to believe ir. Bur if a thing be againſt or vhderſtandiog, it is againſt the work 
of God, and againſt a truth of God, and therefore is no part, and it can be no effe& of 
the Divine power : Many things in nature are above our underſtanding, and no 

' wonder if many things in grace are ſo too ; The peate of God paſſeth all underſtanding,! 
al yet 
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yet we feel ſomething of it, and hope for more, and long for all, and believe what we 
et cannot perceive. | But I conſider further : | 
47- There are ſome things in reaſon which are certainly true, and ſome things. which 
reaſon does infallibly condemn : our bleſſed Saviours argument was certain, A ſpire 
hath not fleſb and bones as ye perceive me to have ; therefore I am wo Spirit : and S. John's 
argument was certain, That which we have ſeen with our eyes: and heard with our ears, 
and which our hands have handled of the word of life, that we preach ; that is, we-are to 
believe what we ſee and hear and feel ; and as this is true in the whole Religion, ſo it 
is true in every article of it. If right ſenſeand right reaſon tell us clearly, that 1s, tell 
us ſo that there is no abſurdneſs, or contradition, or unreaſonableneſs 1n it, we are 
to believe it, as we are to believe God; and if an Angel from Heaven ſhould tell us 
any thing agaioſt theſe propoſitions, I do not doubt but we would reject him. Now 
if we inquire what things are certainly true or falle ; I muſt anſwer that in the firſt 
place I reckon, prime principles and contraditions. In the next place, thoſe things 
which are manifeſtly abſurd : but if it be asked further, which things are manifeſtly ab- 
ſurd,and what it is to be manifeſtly abſurd? there can no more anſwer be givea to this, 
than to him who asks, how ſhall I know whether I am in light or in darkaeſs? If there- 
fore it be poſſible for men ro dote in ſuch things as theſe, their reaſon is uſeleſs in its 
greatelt force and higheſt powers : It muſt therefore be certain, that if the parts of a 
contradiCtion, or a right reaſon be put in bar againſt a propoſition, it muſt not pretend 
to be an article of faith ; and to pretend God's omaipotency againſt it, is to pretend 
his power againſt his truth. God can deliver us fron our enemies, when to humane 
reaſon it ſeems impoſlible, that is, when we are deſtitute of all natural help, and 
proper cauſes and probabilities of eſcape, by what we ſee or feel ; that is, when it « 
zmpoſſible to men, it may be poſſible with God ; but then the faith which believes that 
God can do it, is alſo very right reaſon : and if we hope he will do it,there is more than 
faith 1 it, but there is nothing in it beyond reaſon, except love alſo be there. 

48. Thereſult is this; 1. Our reaſon is below many of the works, and below all the 
power of God, and therefore cannot perceive all that God hath, or can, or will do, no 
more than an Owl can ſtare upon the body of the Sun, or tell us what ſtrange things 
arein that immenſe globe of fire. But when any thing that is poſſible is revealed, rea- 


thing, it hath no being, it hath no poſſibility ; whatſoever is in our underſtanding is 
in being: for that which is not,is not intelligible, and to what reaſon cannot conſeat, 
in that no being can be ſuppoſed. 

49 2. Not only what is impoſſible to reaſon is poſſible in faith, but if any thing be 

really abſurd or unreaſonable, that is, againſt ſome truth, in which humane reaſon 
is really inſtruQed, that is a ſufficient preſumption againſt a propoſition, that it can- 
not be an article ot faith, Foreven this very thing (I mean) an avoiding of an abſur- 
dity, or an inconvenience, is the only meaſure and rule of interpreting very many 
places of Scripture. For why does not every Chriſtian pull out his right eye, or cut 
off his hand, and leg, that he might enter into Heaven holt and blind ? why donot 
we believe that Chriſt is a door, and a vine, and a ſtone, ſince theſe things are dogma- 
tically affirmed in Scripture ? but that we expound Scriptures as we confute them 
who deny principles, by declaring that ſuch ſences or opinions introduce evil and fool- 
iſh conſequeats, againſt ſome other truth in ſome faculty or other in which humane 
reaſon 1s rightly taught, Now the meaſure and the limit of this, is that very thing 
which is the reaſon of this, and all the preceding diſcourſe, One truth cannot be againſt 
axother ; if theretore your opinion or interpretation be againſt a truth, it is falſe, and 
no part of faith. A commandment cannot be againſt a reve/ation, a privilege caanot 
be againſt a promiſe, a threatning cannot mean againſt an article, a right cannot 
be againſt a duty ; for all reaſon, and all right, and all truth, and all faith, and all com- 
mandments are from God, and therefore partake of his »nity and his ſimplicity. 

50. J. This1s to be enlarged with this advice, that ia all queſtions of the ſence of Scri- 
pture, the ordinary way 1s to be preſumed before the extraordinary, and if the plain 
way be poſſible, and reaſonable, and uſeful, and the extraordinary of no other uſe, bur 
to make wonder and ſtrangeneſs to the belief of the underſtanding, we are to pre- 
ſume for that, and to let this alone, becauſe that hath the advantage of reaſon, it 
being more reaſonable that God will keep the methods of his own creation, and 
bring us to him by ways with which we are acquainted, and by which we can better 

un- 
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ſon can conſent ; but if reaſon cannot conſent to it when it is told of it, thea it is no- 
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CHAP, 2. 
underſtand'our way to him, than that he-will do a miracle to no purpoſe, and without 
neceſſity ; God never doing any thing for the-oftentation, but very many things for 
the manifeſtation of his power, for his wiſdom and his power declare each other, 
and in every thing where he ſhews his mightineſs, he alſo ſhews his wiſdom, that is, 
he never does any thing without great reaſon: *: And therefore the Romays doQrine of 
the holy Sacrament ſuffers an intolerable -prejudice, becauſe it ſuppoſes daily heaps 
and conjugations of miracles, wholly to no purpoſe ; ſince the real body can be taken 
by them to whom it does no good ; and all the good can be conveyed to us, though 
che body be only taken in a ſpiritual ſence ; all the good being conveyed by moral in- 
firuments, and to ſpiritual effeQ ; and therefore rhe; ordinary 'way, and the ſence 
which the Church of Exg/and gives, is infinitely.to be preferred, becauſe it ſuppoſes no 
violences and effeAs of miracles, no cramps and convultfions to reaſon: 'and a man 
may receive the holy Sacrament, and diſcourſe of all. its effefts; and myfteriouſnefles, 
though he do not talk like a mad-man, or a man going out of his wits, and a ſtranger 
coall the Reaſon and Phileſophy of the world ; and therefore it is remarkable, that 
there is in our faith no article, but what is poſſible to be effeQted by the ordinary power 
of God; That a Virgin ſhould conceive is fo poſſible to God's power, thar it is 
poſſible in nature ſay the Arab:azs; but however, he that made the Virgin out of no- 
thing, can make her produce ſomething out of ſomething : and for the reſurrection 
of the dead, it is certainly lefs than the Creation, and it 1s like that which,we ſee every 
year, in the reſurreQion of plants and dead corn, and is in many degrees imitable by 
Art, which can our of aſhes raiſe a lower. And for all the other articlesof our Creed, 
they are ſo far from being miraculous and ſtrange to reaſon, that the greateſt wonder 
is, that our belief is ſo ſimple and facile, and that we ſhall receive ſo great and prodi- 
gious events hereafter, by inſtruments ſo fitted to the weakeſt capacities of men here 
below. Indeed fome men have ſo ſcorn'd the ſimplicity of the Goſpel, that becauſe 
they thought it honourable to have every thing ftirange and unintelligible, they 
have put in devices and dreams of miracles of their own, and have ſo explicated them, 
that as without many miracles they could not be verified, ſo without one, they can 
hardly be underſtood. That which is eafie to reaſon, and moſt intelligible, is more 
like the plainneſs, and truth, and innocence, and wiſdom of the Goſpel, than that 
which 15 bones to Philoſophy, and iron to the teeth of babes. | 

But this is to be praftifed with caution ; for every man's reaſon is not right, and 
evety man's reaſon is not to be triiſted : and therefore, 
| 4. As abſurd fooliſh things are not to be obtruded, under the pretence of being 
myſteries, ſo neither muſt miſtaken Philoſophy, and falſe notices of things be pre- 
tended for reaſon, There are miſtakes on all hands, ſome Chriſtians explicate their 
myſteries, and rnince them into ſo many minutes and niceties, and ſpeak of them 
more than they are taught, more than is ſaid in the Scriptures, or the firſt Creeds, 
that the article which in its own ſimplicity was indeed myſterious, and not to be come 
prehended by our dark and leſs itfftruted reaſon, but yet was not impoſſible to be be- 
lieved, is made impoſſible to be underſtood by the appendages, and expoſed to ſcorn 
and violences by hereticks and misbelievers ; ſo is the Incarnation of the Son of God, 
the myſterious Trinity, the preſence of Chriſt ia the holy Sacrament. For ſo long as 
the myſteries are ſignified in fimple, wiſe, and general terms, reaſon can eſpy no par- 
ticular impoſſibilities in them : but when men will explicate what they cannot un- 
derſtand, and intricate what they pretend to explicate, and ſuperinduce new clauſes 
to the article, and by entring within the cloud, do leſs ſee the light, they find reaſon 
amazed, where ſhe could ecafily have ſubmitred, and clouds brought upon the main: 
article, and many times the body it ſelf is ſuppoſed to be a phantaſm, becauſe of its 
tinſel and faity dreffing : and on the other ſide, he that would examine an article of 
faith, by a proportion in Philoſophy; muſt be careful that his Philoſophy be as righc 
as he pretends. Por as it will be. hard to expeCt, that right reaſon ſhould ſubmir to a 
falſe article, upon pretence it is revealed, ſo it will be as hard to diſtruſt aa article, 
becauſe it is againſt afalſe propoſition, which I was taught in thoſe Schools of learnin 
who ſpeak things by cuſtom; or by chance, or becauſe they are taught, . and becauſe 
they are not ſuffered to be exarfined. Whoever offers at a reproof of reaſon, mult 
be ſure that he is right in the article, and that muſt be upon the ſtrength of. ſtronger 
reaſon ; and he thar offers by reaſon to reprove a pretended article, muſt þe ſure his 
reaſon mult be greater than the teverence of that pretenſion. | F 7 
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52. . And therefore holy Scriptures command us in thoſe caſes to ſuch purpoſes, as not: 


. only teach us, what to do ia it, but alſo confirm the main-inquiry ; for therefore'we 
are commanded to #ry al things : Suppoſe that be meant; that we try them by Scrip- 


tures; how can we 10 try them, but by comparing line with line, by conſidering the. 


conſequents of every pretence, the analogy of faith, the meaſures of juſtice, the laws 
of nature, eſſential, right, and prime principles * and all this is nothing but by niaking 
our faith the l;mit of our reaſon, in matters of duty to God ;. and reaſon the nag bf: 
faith, and things that concern our duty. , 'The ſame is.intended by thoſe other words 
of another Apoltle, Beloved,believe not every Spirit, but try if the Spirits be of God; how 
can this be tried? by Scripture ? yea ; but how if the Queſtion be of the ſence of 
Scripture, as it is generally at this day ? Then it muſt be tried by ſomething extrinſe- 
cal to the Queſtion, and whatſoever you can call to judgment, reaſon muſt ſill be 
your Solicitor and your Advocate and your Juage ; only. reaſon is not always the Law ; 
: ſometimes it is, for ſo our bleſſed Saviour was preaſed to ſay. Why of your felves do you 


Luke 12. 57. . 20t judge that which t reaſonable? for {0 Sixguy there is uſed, 'that which is fitting and 


- conſonant to reaſon ; and in proportion to this it was, that ſo much of the Rehgion 
of Jeſus was clothed with Parables, as if the theorems and. propoſitions themſelves 

were clothed with fleſh and bloud, and converſed after the manner of men, to whom 
reaſon is the Law, andthe Rule, the Guide and the Judge, the meaſure of good and: 
evil for this life, and for that which is to come. The conſequent is this: 
and againſt reaſon, may, as it falls our, ſay true.; but his propoſition will be of no uſe, 
becauſe reaſon is before revelation, and that this is revealed by God, muſt be proved 
by reaſon. But, 


54- He that ſays, This # abſurd, or this is againſt reaſon, therefore this is againſt the word 


of God, if he {ays true in the antecedent, ſays true in the conſequent, and the argu- 


ment 1s uſeful in the whole, it being the. beſt way to interpret difficult Scriptures, - 
and to eſtabliſh right ſences, and to confute confident herefies. For when both ſides - 


agree that theſe are the words of God, and the queſtion of faith is concerning the 
meaning of the words,nothing is an article of faith,or a part of the Religion,but what 
can be proved by reaſons to be the ſence and intention of God. Reaſon is never to be 
- pretended againſt the clear ſence of Scripture, becauſe by reaſon it is that we came to 
perceive that.to be the clear ſence of Scripture, And againſt Reaſon, reaſon cannot be 
pretended ; but againſt the words of Scripture produced in a queſtion, there may be 
great cauſe to bring reaſon ; for nothing ſeems plainer than thoſe words of S. Fames, 
Above all things my brethren, ſwear not at all; and yet reaſon interpoſes and tells us, 
. that plain words muſt not be underſtood againſt plain reaſon and plain neceffity : 
For it oathes before Magiſtrates were not permitted and allowed, it were neceflary to 
examine all men by torture ; and yet neither ſo could they fo well be ſecured of truth 
' as they can by ſwearing, What is more, plain than the words of S. Paul? vexewonrs 
Tz MANN Ov, Tr 677 7 yiicy, mortifie or kill your members, that are upon the earth ; and 
yet reaſon tells us,that we muſt not hurt or deſtroy one limb,and where-ever the effe& 
' would be intolerable, there the ſence is ſtill unreaſonable ; and therefore not a part 
of faith, ſo long as it is an enemy to reaſon, which is the elder ſifter, and the guide 
and guardian of the younger. 


55" Foras when the Tables of the Law were broken by Moſes,God would make nonew 


Rom. 12.1. 


L Pet. 2, 2, 


' ones, but bade Moſes provide ſome {tones of his own, and he would write them over : 
'fo it is in our Religion, when God with the finger of his Spirit, writes the Religion 
"and the Laws of Jeſus Chriſt, he writes them in the tables of our reaſon, that is, i» che 
Fables of our hearts. Flomo coraatus, a wile, rational man, ſober, and humble, and dif- 
curſive, hath the beſt F47h, but the 27077 (as S.Pasl calls them) the nwreaſonable, they 
_ are ſuch who have zo fazth,2 Theſſ. 3.2. For the Chriſtian Religion is called by S. Paul 
" Aoi ater, 4 reoſonable worſhip; and the word of God is called by S. Peter 54> 
Aoyimuy £32)othe reaſonable and uncrafty milk ; it is full of reaſoz,but it hath no rricks ; 
-1t iS rational, but pot crafty, it is wiſe and holy : And he that pretends there are ſome 
things 1a our Religion, which right reaſon cannot digeſt and admit, makes it im- 
. poſfible to reduce Atheiſts, or to convert Jews and Heathens. Bur if reaſon invites 
| them 1n, reaſon can entertain them all the day. | SY 
And now ro the arguments brought againſt the uſe of reaſon ; the anſwers may 
eaſily be gathered from the premiſes : 
To 
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He that ſays thus, This dotrine i againſt the word of God, and therefore it is abſurd © 
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CHAP,/2. or Sure'Confcience. 


Em _ 


[6 


<6... Tothe firſt I anſwer, That reaſon is the eye of the ſoul:in all chiags, natural, moral 
and religious; and faith is the light of that cye, \in things pertaining to God 3; dr it is 
true, that »aturel reaſon cannot teach usthe things of God, thatis, reaſon inſtructed 
only by this World, ' which S, Pau calls he natural may, cannat diſcern the things of 
the Spirit, tor they are ſpiritually diſcerned : thatis, that they are-teughtand perceived 
by the aids of God's Spirit, by revelation and divine afliſtances and grace t but though 
zatural reaſon cannot, yet it is falle to ſay that reaſon carrot ; for res/on illumiitrated can 
perceive the things of God; that is, when reaſon Is taught ia that faculty, -under that 
Maſter, and by thoſe rules whicbare proper for ſpiritual things, then reaſon cando all 
its intentions, | | | | SS | 
To the ſecond I anſwer, thattherefore humility and piety are the beſt diſpoſitians, 

to the underſtanding the ſectets of the Goſpel: | | © | 
I. Becauſe theſe do remove thoſe prejudices and obſtruQions which are bats and 
fetters to reaſon ; and the humble man does beſt uaderftand, becauſe the proud man 


To 


makes-it neceflary for him to lay aſide his imploymeant or bis vanity, his intereſt or 
his vice. | | = } 8108, 

2. Theſe are indeed excellent diſpoſitions to underſtanding, the beſt moral inſtra- 
ments, but not the beſt natural : If you are to diſpute pions oo 6 a goed reaſon 
will ſooner convince him than an humble thought ; If you be to convert a Jew, an 
argument from the old Prophets is better to him than three or four aCts of a gracious 
GO bonetinu br env of blelins ant cement. Godatrmatntin 

. Sometimes by way of blefſing and reward. God gives underſtanding to " 

foo which to the evil he denies, but this which efteQs any thing by way of Difing 
bleſſing, is not to be ſuppoſed the beſt natural inftcument. Thus the Divyines ſay that 
the fire of Hell ſhall torment ſouls, :4»quam inſ{rumenturm Divine voluntatis, as the in- 
ftrumeat in the hand of a voluatary,and almighty agent,but not asa thing apportioned 
properly to ſuch anevent, for the worm of Confcience is more apt to that purpoſe. 
_ 4+ And when we compare man with man, {dit.is true that the pious man ſhould be 
ſooner inſtructed than the impious, ceteris paribas,. but if we compare diſcomrſe and 
piety, reaſon and humility, they excel each. other in their ſeveral kinds, as wool-is better 
than a diamond, and yet adiamond is to be preferred before a bag of wool z:;thety ope- 
rate to the ſame purpoſe of uaderſtanding. in ſeveral manners: And whereas itlis ſaid 
in the argument, that the doftrine of the Craſs was fooliſpneſs to the Greeks, it is true, 
but nothing to the preſent queſtion. For therefore it was fpolifhneſs to them, becauſe 
they had not been taught in the ſecrets of God, ,they were not inſtructed how God 
would by a way fo contrary to-fleſh and bloug, :cauſe the ſpirits of juſt men to be 
made perfet. And they who were wiſe by P/st0's Philoſophy, and only well skilld 
in Ar:ftotle, could do nothing in the Schools of Jeſs, becauſe they were not iaftru- 
Qed in thoſe truths by which ſuch proceedings. were to be meaſured ; but fill, : reaſon 
is the great wheel, though according as the motion was intended, new weiglits muſt 
be. proportioned accordingly. he 3 mOn oli Sig got | = 

The third objeCtion preiſes upon the pats of duty, and becauſe the Scripture re- 
quires obedience of underſtanding, and ſubmitting our moſt - imperious. faculties, 
therefore reaſon is to be excluded ; To this I anſwer, that we muſt ſubrnic our under- 
ſtanding to God, is very-true, | but that is only - whea God ſpeaks. But becauſe we 
heard him not, akd areonly told that God did ſpeak, our reaſon muſt examine whe 
ther it be fit to believe them that tell us ſo ; for ſome men have ſpoken falfly, and we 
panegrone reafon to believe God,, whea all the xeaſon in the World commands us to. 
ſuſpe&t the offerings of ſome men: and although we ought for the greateſt ,reaſons 
ſubmit to God, yet we muſt judge and diſcern the Sayings of God, from thepretences 
of men ; and how that can be done without uſing our reaſon in the inquiries of Reli- 
gion, 1s not yet diſcovered, but for the obedience of underſtanding, it conſifts in 
theſe particulars. 


The particulars in which obedience of Vnderflanding conſiſts. 

| 1- That we ſubmit to God only and not to Man ; | that is, to God where-ever it ap- 

pears reaſonable to be believed that he hath ſpoken, but never to man unleſs he hath 
authority from reaſon or religion to command our conformity. - _ ; 


60. 2, That thoſe things which by the abuſe and pretence of reaſon are paſſed 2000. 
a fiQti- 


58, 


will not enquire, or he will not labour, or he will not underſtand any propofition that = 
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a Riitious and uſurped authority, make nopart of our Religion ;'for becauſe'we are - 


commanded to ſubmit our underſtanding to God,therefore' we muſt call no men Maſter 
#wpon earth ; therefore it is certiin that we mult not' believe the reports or opinions'of 
men againſt a revelation of God. He that communicates with holy bread only, and 
gives not the chalice to all God's people that require the holy Communion, does openly 
adhere toa fond cuſtom and authority of abuſed men, and leaves the expreſs, cleareſt; 
undeniable inftitution of God. | | | TR 
61. | 3. When reaſon and revelation ſeem to diſagree, let us ſo order our ſelves, that ſo 
long as we believe this to be a revelation, . no pretence of reaſon may change our 
belief from it : if right or ſufficient reaſon can perſwade us that this is not a reyela- 
tion, well and good ; but if reaſon leaves us in the aQtual perſwafion that it is ſo, we 
muſt force our reaſon to comply with this, ſince no reaſon does force-us to quit this 
wholly ; and'if we cannot quit our reafon or fatisfie it, let us carry our ſelves with 
modeſty; and confeſs the revelation, though with profeſſion of our ignorance and nn+ 
Skilfulneſs to reconcile the two litigants. . CAB JOLL $1, Y 
62. 4. That whatſoever is clearly and plainly told us, we obey it, and reſt in it, and 
not meaſure it by the rules of folly and weak Philoſophy, or the Sayings. of men in 
which error-may be ingredient ; bur when things are unequal, that is, when we caa 
doubt concerning our reaſon, and cannot doubt concetning the revelation, we make 
no queſtion but prefer this before that. | | 
63. 5- Thatin particular inquiries, we ſo order our ſelves as to make this the general 
meaſure, that we never do violence to the Word of God, or ſuſpect that, but reſolve 
rather to'call our ſelves liars, than that Religion ſhould'receive detriment ; and rather 
quit our arguments than hazard an article ; that is, that whew all things are equal, we 
rather prefer the pretence of revelation, than the pretences of reaſon, tor the reverence 
of that and the ſuſpicion of zhis. Beyond this we can do no more, 
64. To the fourth I anſwer, that it is true, reaſon is fallible,or rather to ſpeak properly, 
ratiocination, or the uſing of reaſon is'ſubject to abuſe and deception ; for reaſon it 
ſelf is not fallible ; but if reaſon, that is, reaſonings be fallible, fo' are the preten- 
ces of. revelation ſubje& to abuſe ; and' what are we now the nearer ? Some reaſons 
are but-probable, and ſome are certain and confeſſed, and ſoit is in the ſence of Scrip= 
tures, Gans are plain and need no interpreter, no diſcourſe, no art, no reaſonings 'to 
draw out their fence ; but many are intricate and obſcure, ſecret and myftertous ; 
and to uſe a fallible reafoning todraw out an obſcure and uncertain ſence of Scrip- 
ture, is ſometime the beſt way we have,and then we muſt make the beſt of it we can : 
but the uſe of reaſoning'is not only+to find out truth the beft we can, but ſometimes 
we are as ſure of it, as of light ; bus then and always our reaſon (ſuch asitis) muft 


lead us-into ſuch proportions of faith as they can : according as our reaſon or motives 
are, ſo ordinarily is the degree of our faith! Ab | | ENTS 

65- To the fifth I need give nootheranfiver but this,that it confeſſes the main queſtion; 
For if this be the greateſt reaſon in the World, God-hath ſaid it, therefore it is true, it 
follows, that all our faith relies upon this one reaſon ; but becauſe this reaſon is of no 


uſe tous tillthe minor propoſition be proved, and thatitappear'that God hath ſaid it, * 


and that in the inquiry after that, we are to uſe all our reafon ; theconſequent is, that 
inthe firſt andlaſt, rezfon lends legs'to faith, and'inothing can be wiſely believed, bur 
what can by ſome rational inducemetit bei proved. As for the laft' propoſition in the 
objeCtion, This is againſt Scriptare, therefore it is abſurd and unreaſonable, T have already 
made it appear to bean imprudent and uſeleſs affirmative. Fee 28. 214.900-11 19864 
66. The fixth ObjeAion complains of them that by weak reaſonings loſe their Religi- 
on,but'this is nothing againſt right reaſoning : For becauſe Mountebanks and old wo- 
men kill men by vile Phyſick, therefore'is it true, that the wiſe diſcourſes of Phyſicians 
cannot miniſter to health? Half-witred' people talk againſt God, and make objeftions 
againit Religion, and themſelves have not wit' or will enough to anſwer them, and 
they intending to make reaſon to be the poſptive and affirmative meaſure of Religion, are 
wholly miſtaken,and abuſe themſelves and others.  2.. Weare not to exact every thing 
1n Religion according to our weak reaſonings ; but whatſoever is certain in reaſon, 


Religion-:cannot contradift that ; but what is uncertain, or imperfe&, Religion often- - 


times does inftructand amend it. But there are many myſteries of Religion contrary 
to reaſon,corrupted with evil manners,and many are contrary toreaſon,corrupted with 
falle propoſitions ; now theſe men make objections, which upan their own principles 
they 
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Canes. ofiiSure Conſcience. 


they'can never anſwer: burchar which {cems impoſſible to vicious'perſons is reaſon to 
00d men, and that which children'and fooks 'canaotanſwer/amongſt. wiſe men hath 
noddifficulty ;' and che . ignorant; andthe unſtable, wreſt ſome 'Striptures 'to their own 
damnation : but concerning the'new! Atheiſts that pretend to wit, it is not! their rea> 
ſoo, but their want-of reaſon that makes therſuch,: for if either they had more learn- 
ing, or did believe themſelves to-have lefs,'they could never be Atheiſts. ' © - 
67.  To'the laſt I anſwer, :thar'itiis-reaſon we ſhould hear reaſon-where-ever we find it, 
if there be no greaterevil brought by the teacher than he can bring good ; Bur if an 
Heretick preaches good:things, it is not always lawful to hear them, - unleſs when we 
are out.of danger of his-abuſes alſo. .- And thus truttyfrom the Devil may be heard, if 
we were: out of-his danger ;: bur becauſe he tells truth to evil purpoſes, and makes 
wiſe ſayings to:becomie craft, it is not ſafe to hear him: 2. Bur befides this, although 
it is lawful to believe a truth which the Devil-tells us, yet 1t -15-not lawful to go to 
School to the Devil, | or to make inquiries of him;'! becauſe he that does ſo,: makes him 
his Maſter, and gives ſomething of God's portion to God's enemy. As for Judicial 
Afrology and Genethliacal prediQtions, for-my:patt 'I therefore reprove them, - not 
becauſe: their  reaſori: 15 | againft Religion, -for 'certainly ir cannot be ;- but becauſe I 
thiak they have.not reaſon enough in what they ſay ; they igo upon weak principles 
which they cannot prove; - they reduce themto prattice by impoſſible medizms-; they 
_ gdraw.concluſions-:with artleſs and unskilful cheads ; they argue about'things with 
whiehchey. have littls converſation; - they\cannot*make ſcientifical: progreſs'in their 
profeſſion, :but out of 'greedineſs todo. ſomething}; they uſually, at leaft/are qpuitly ſuſ- 
peed to take in auxiliaries fromthe fpirits of Darkneſs ; they'have always ſpoken un- 
cxrtaialy,; and; moſt! part fal{ly;- and have always lived ſcandalouſly in their pro: 
teflion 5 they have by all Religions been cried down, 'truſted'by -none bur fools, and 
ſuperſtitious people ;- and: therefore although the-art may bervery--lawful, if the Stars 
were-upon the Earth, or the menwere.in Heaven, if they hadskill in what they pro- 
fels,,and reaſon in all their pretences, and after all that theiriprinciples were certain, 
and that the Stars did-really fignific future events,and that:thoſe events were'not over- 
ruled by every thirig.in Heaven and in'Earth, by God; and by-our own will and wiſ- 
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dom, yet becauſe here is ſolittle reaſon, and leſs certainty,. and nothing but confidence 
and-tHyſion,. therefore. it 1s that Religion permits them.nor;zvang 4t-is-not the reaſon 
in ths Art, that,1s againſt Religion;- but the folly or the knavery of it, and:the dan- 
gerous and, horrid conſequents,, which they: feel that runa whoring after ſuch Idols of 
umagtgation.;:!'} Ae ni v9. 91H 1 13 2: GIDEON ITUNES 1 | 
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Of the Right Boox 1. 
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vide Ariſtot, Cum opinamar difficile aliquid ent terribile, ftatim compatimur. » Secundum imagine ail- 


— Y term ſomileter 20s habemm. We fad effets 


6. 


7. 


this paſſes no further; than to! natural effects, or the changes or-affeQtions of a load- 
ſtone-;-it may produces ſomething ia nature, but noching in manners, 
- Concerning the ſecond, thatis, «wire! judgment, that is, -a: batural inclination 
paſſing forth into habix or cuſtom, and delight in the ations :ob:fome vertues;' it is 
certain that it is 0ne-part of the 'grace of God, and a more promoted and immediate 
diſpoſition to the vertus of its kind than the former. : Sore: men are naturally very 


merciful, -and ſome areabſtemious;. and ſome are continent: and theſe in the'courſe . 


of. their life take in evety;argument and accidental motive, andthe diſpoſition ſiwells, 
and the nature is confirm'd.| But full it.is but nature; . The man, it may be, is chaſte, 
becauſe he hates the mumodeſty of. thoſe addreſſes which prepare to uncleanneſs; or 
he loves his quiet, or fears the accidents of his Enemy-crime ; or there was a terror in- 
fus'd into him by the'ſight of a ſad fpeRQaele, the evil reward of anadulterqus perſon. 
1 1 nmanquoſdam merhos dun Magils intrat. |” © (/bk 21 3 

Concerning this kind of virtual judgment, or confirm'd nature, -I have two things ts 
7. That this viruat-judgracet can: produce love or hatred to: certain objes,' 4n- 
effeQive complaceneies or diſreliſhes reffaRtively, proper antipathies-and averſkitions 
froma whole kindof- objeRs ; ſuch as: was thathatred that Temeriar had ro Xyrion, 
or forme men. to Cats. - And thus much we cannot deny to be: 'd'by the opera- 
tion and ſimple apprehenſion of our ſenſes by piftures and all unpreflions of fancy; 


and impreſſes: according ito the very tmma- 
ges of things we ſee,” and-by (heir:prune apprehenſions :: and therefore \much rather 
may theſe «4 imper ati, or more natural and proper effefts and affeftions of will be 
entertain'd or produc'd reſpectively. - Men at firſtſight fall in-love with women; and 
that againſt their reaſon and reſolution, and counſel, and intereſt, and they catmhor 
help it-; and { they tay do with ſome ations of verrue. And asin the firſt caſe they 
are rather :mi/erable than 'iciows ; fo in this they are rather fortunate than vertnans: 
and.they.may be commended as we.praiſc a fair face, or a ſtrohg'arm, an athletick 
health,. ors good conſtitution ; and itis indeed a very-goud diſpoſition and a facilits- 
tion of a vertuous choice... But, 97 Ml 0,491 224 e300 

2. This virtual judement, which is nothing but ature confirm'd by accidents, 'is 
not a ſtate of good by which a man is acceptable to God. Neither is it a ſufficient 
principle of s good life; -nor indeed of the afFions of its own kind;' i: x. Not of good life, 
becauſe it may be in a ſingle inſtance3*and it can never be in all, The man that'is 
good natur d, that is, naturally meek and loving, goes the furtheſt upon this account ; 
but without the conjunQion of other vertues, it is a great way off from that ood 
ſtate whither naturally it can but tegd and incline : -and we ſee ſome good things are 
made to ſerve ſome evil; and by temperance,and a moderate diet, ſome preſerye their 
health, that they may got preſerve their chaftity : and they maybe habitually proud, 


becauſe they are naturally chaſte : and then this chaſtity isno vertue, but a diſpoſition ; : 


and an aptneſs only. In this ſence that of 8. Jamerimay be affirmed, He that offends 
in one, « guilty of all 3 that is, if his inclinations, and his accidentally acquir'd habits 
be ſuch as to admit-a mixture, they are not genuine and gracious: -fuch are theſe that 


are the effats of a nature fitted towards a particular virtue. It muſt bea higher prin- * 


ciple chat makes an intire/piety ; natureand the habits growing upon her ſtock, cannot 
do it. '' Alexander wes # continent Prince, and the captive beauties of oo were ſe- 
cur'd by it m cheir' Honours; ' but by rage he deſtroyed his friend, and by drunkenneſs 
he deſtroyed himſelf.” OL AND: (ING JITEOL Faohs . 

- 2, . But neither is this virtual judgment a ſufficient principle of the ations of its 
own kind;;* for this ' natural fitength is- nothing but an uneaſineſs and unaptneſs to 
fufker by common temptations ; but place the man where he can be'temprted, and 
this | diſpoſition ſecures him not, becauſe there may be ſomething in nature big- 
ger than 1t., a \ | S 
+ It remaimsthen, that rv the conſtiturion of a Righr and Sure Conſticnce, there 
is requir'd « formal judpment, that is; wdeliberation of the underſtanding, and a choice 
of the will; :he beniginſtrafted, and rw inclin'd by the grace of God : T antoque lan- 


dabittor pronificentia noſtr « fore videb atur quod ad hem non impetn quolans fed confilio rra- 


heb amurr;{aid Secundnr': then it isright and/good;' then when tt is not violent, neceſſary, 


Lib. 1. p.9. OCatural,bur when it is choſen, This mikes « Right and Sarc Conſcience, becauſe the 
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the grace of 'God hath an univerſal imflvence into/all the courſe of 6ur ations.” For 
he that ſaid, Do not kill, ſaid alſo, Do not ſteal: andif he obeys'in'6ne inſtance, for that 
reaſo- muſt obey+in/ all, or be condemn'd” by hirnſelf, and then the Confcience is 
right in the principleand fountain, though defad in the iffue 'and/ emanation.” ' Fot 
he that is condemn'd by his own. Conſcience, hath the law wrieten and the 'charaQters 
Rilt fair; legible, and read ; bur then the faulc is in ſomething elſe ;' the will is cor- 
rupted. "The ſum-1s this ; Ip 63 35:1] 3 1N2-3G #4 R ROSES = 5 Y 
* - Tr is not enough that the Conſcience be taught by »atrre; but ir'muſt be raught by 
God, conduQted by reaſon, made operative by diſcourſe; aſſiſted by choire, inſtrufted by 
laws and ſober principles : and then it is Right, and it may be'Sere. . TTY : 
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When two motives concur to the determingtion, of .an. ation, whareof. one is 
wertuous, and the other ſecular,a Right Conſcience 3s not prejudiced by 
that mixture. | HD FS v1 | 
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I. 'E that faſts to puniſh himſelf for his ſins;4nd/at the ſametime intends his healch, 
] ] though it will be very often impoſſible tor hinro tell himſelf which wasthe fi- 

nal-and prevailing motive and imgredient into the perſwalion;yet it is no detriment to 

bis Confdence-3 the religious morive alone did ſuffice ro make it'to be aniatt of a 

d Conſcience ; and if the rhixrure of the orher could change this, ir could nor be 
tawful to uſe, of in'any degree to be perſwaded- by the' promiſes of choſe temporal 
bleffings which are recorded in both Teſtaments, and ro which'there 1s a natural de- 
fire, and proper-inclination. But this alfo is with'fome difference.” 4 tt 

27 1f the ſecular ingredieft be the ſtronger,-it is in' the fame'degree as it prevails 
over the vertuous or religious, « diminution of the worthineſs of the aQtion ;- bur if it 
bea feeular blefling under a profile; ir"does t16e; alter the! whole -kind of the ation. 

The 'reaſon is this : Becauſe whatever God hath pramiſed; | is therefore deſirable and 

Sded, becauſe he hath promiſed ir, or'he hath*peomiſed-ir becauſe 1t'is of it ſelf good, 

and tfeful to us; andrtherefore whatever wwemay innocently defire;we may innocently 

intend but if it be mingled with a religious and fpirieuat cintereft, -it ought: not to fit 
down1n the higheſt place, becauſe a more'worthy #'there{fireſent, deft we be found 
to be paſſionate for the things of chis life, and-indiffereitifor|Godrand for Religion. - 

3- 3: If the ſecular of temporal ingredient be'inot under —_— e the 

prinie and chief: motive, the whole'caſe is alteted-; rhe Conſeience is nor Tight; it is 

nattiral inclination, of Conſcience, it is'[enſe or-initerett, wor dunry,"* He that gives alms 
with a purpoſe to-pkaſe his: Priricez-who is charitable and religious, althougti his pur 
þ8K be.innotent; yet becauſe iris ariead which God hath not'encouraged by propoun- 
ding it as a reward of: charity; the whole delibetarion'is turn'd ro.be a ſecular'aQion; 
and paſſes without a:reward;: Our blefſed Saviok) hath'by aninſtance of hicown,de- 
retinin'd this caſe. "When chow makeſt « Feaſt call not thi rich, who can tnake thee recom- 
periee;but call the pror,and thoi ſhalt beve reward 'in Heaven. To call the rich'to a Feaft 

_ &'6fin, but-toicall then is to'loſt che reward oficharity, by. changing che whole'na- 

ture of the aQtion from charity t0*Hvility, from Refigion toipridlente.. 1110! 

4+ "And this hath no'other exceprion'oryariety iniitgbut whenthe mixtute is of a thing, 

that-is fo purely witural; thatic isalfo neceſſary Phus roeahupon a feſtivaliday roſz- 
tishe-a long huoger; to be honeſtly.imployed to ger's living; do not ceaſe to be-religi- 
otis, though tharwhich is temporal-bethe firſk ard the greateſbeauſe of cheafion' or 
undertaking. But the reaſon of this difference (ifany: be-appretiended)'is becauſe this 

| per is alſo \&nty; and tacitly 'ender a promiſe. > v3.8 co olog gt as but | 

$2011 Sag BY ob ORIG bo 39): THUQ  g@ IS) ers. #3 v5 ALE VAv, FRA \\\ (35% 

$ ( P 3s vſually'requir'd, thar all-chat eoteriato the holy:Qfficesiof: the 'Miniftery 

& ſhould fo primely and principally deſign the glory of God ;; that all ocher'confidera- 

rions ſhould ſcarcebe/ingredients inro the reſoluriongand yet ir'be inquired how far 

vis &0bligatory/ and obſerve howlictle itis! atterided to) In the) firft preparations to | 
the-Order, the very needs of moſt men will:make theQueſtion-marerial, 5% - 
"Bur F anfwer'to/rhe Queſtion, in-proportiont6 rheſcnceaPithe preſent Rule. -- 
6, '4;-Where evera'religious a& by God's appointment — ta temporal end. = 
a ſpi- 
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«ſpiritual;;to attend-gither is lawful; ; but 1c is flill. more, excellent,. by: howr-mugh 
perference gnd greater ;zeal.z, we moxe.ſerve the more excellent. . \Therefore although 
ir be; bexcer 10. undertake, the: ſacred tupdtion wholly for ends ſpiritual, yer it is. law- 
and neceſſary fuppart, The reaſon is 31. ou) | Lie piogrls of 
7. Becaule it is layytul to.intend what God hath offered and propounded.. The; end 
which God hath made, cannot be evil, and therefore it cangot be.eval tg chooſe, that 


be unlawful to deſign.thatin. order 40.7hw. | AG 00) Le war) 

8. 2. If our temporal ſupport and maintenance be the fir and immediate deſign, it 
"makes not the whole undertaking to be unlawtul. "For att rhinps, and alt ftates; aad 
all ations, are to be dire&ted or doge tothe glory ;of God, according to that ſaying 
of S. Paul, Whether ye eat or arink,or whatſoever ye a0,do all to the glory of God: and that 
one Eilling thould be more for God's glory than another,is by reaſon of the matter antf 
imploymejr';. bur inevery one, for: its portion {til}, God's glory muſt be che-princi- 
pal, and yet no man queſtions but it is lawful tor any Man to bring{-his $on-up.cethe 
moſt gainful trade, if in other things there be no objection: and therefore why this 
may mac.be'the firſt moving confideration'in the: fuſception of, or;deſignation'tp'the 
calling Egcleſiaſtical,,cannor have any,reaſon tn-the.nature of the thing,: For if ip all 
things God's .glory:muſt be the principal ead, and Fs in ſome Callings the:tempacal 
advantages the firſt, mover, thetf it may be ſo in all;-the intention of God's glory not 
withſtanding : for if at hinders-not if #445; 4t binders not 10 24, But yety,. + | - 

9. 3- Itisa great imperfection actually.to:thinkof. nothing bur the temporal advan 
tages, of which Gad hath. an that Calling made proviſions; bur I ſay, it is not-always 
a (in ro make them the frj# mover in'the defigning the perſon to. that Calling... ; - 


the Calling;; as whenthey. firſt Rudy, to make chemſclves capable of it, then;jt.is-ta- 
lerable, becauſe they.are baund to. prayide tor themfslyes 1n all juſt ways, and Rang- 
ing at fo great diſtances; from. ic, cantosi behold ghe. beauties which are 5x interiers,dor 
mo the duty which is. 00'them, is «@&gdo that,which. is their proper work, chat is,40 
fir -themſelves with abilities and; ski}l;;to: conduct ity and therefore their intention 
mult be fitted accordingly, and meveby ahe moſt powerful and prevailing motive,ſo 
ic be lawful. . He that apples himielfico learn; letters, hath an intention progortion> 
ableto his perſon; and;capacity wheprhe firſt enters, 'and as he grows in powers, ſo 


tentions,more noble; and more perfett;agd a man.in-any Calling may farlt deſignita 
ſerve.that end tbat Ragdgnext himyand ger whenbecs poſlett of chat, look on furches 
tothe;ifntention of the thing; and its:awn-ugmoſt capacity, But therefore, , - (1;.,, 
I 1. ...q,; Whoever does acGually!entesincds-Qtders, miziiitake care that his princips{ end 
be the:glory,of God, and 4he;goodot fouls.:. [The reaſons are thels ISW31 6 £61 Eft 
12. Ic Becauſe nomanisdit far:that Qffiee, but be. that is ſpicitual.zn, his, perſog, as 
well-96-his Offica n be mulbe a'deſpifer.of che World, 4 lighe.to.ochers, an example 
fo-the;Flock, a grett deflicr. of himelh of A celeſtial mind, he muſtmind Heavenly 
things3{\wih, which ;diſpoſitions:it cannat.gonfill; that be who i5icalled to; theilog. 
God, ſhould place:hisgbiet feQians. in {eoulariadvantages.- » ot 1g | 
I 3. - 23 Thisisthatiof wb | 
Cor. 12:14 70u;3; farpthe Rurentiiber np for the df laren, not cboliren far their Parents « meaning,that 
betweed the {pirizuebpnd the. natirrah paternicy,, there. 1s ifs much proportipn, chaj 
whenit.as for theigeod of the eftidreagrhey matt] all quit their gearapgral advantages ; 
buz becauſe this isto-be dene-for- the fpiritual, it follows, thi.muſ be chief, -;;2- 1; 
14. And this I ſuppoſe is alſo enjoyhed-ky another Apolile, Feeding.the flock of Gods yet 


5 


moned by intriafick:atgnaentsof tan delign, not:drawn by the; ourward cor 


Alt And-gain::; is 333 : 60? 1{3 YS018 BI FIENID VIEEONDUUGY COR VISIT 0: OATH. 3 

1 . - | 3- Phie-work of qhe Galing being principayand immediately.for the goog of fouls; 
and: fontheglory.of God at aannet.be-purſed as: theoa ure of the work requires;if chat 
be not principally:iatended,: which 45 :priticipally:t; be: procured,z; All;thar which's 
nece(firg#n-otder $6ittmuft alſo: be cjaken-care of ;c:T.hus che Miniſters of Religion 


them- 


V 


10. But therefore this-is; onely tolerable. in-thoſe perſons, who at great diſtance deliga | 


2 Pet. s. 22 for filthy Iucre ſake, 22) we gf was, that is, but of a prompt, ready ary 
s of v8- 


'may attend thein health, and muſt Jook to their neceſſary ſupports. and may defend - 


inſtrument to. that. end,' which by Gods appointmear. is to miniſter goghat end. . Now - 
ſince God bath ordained that they who preach the Goſpel ſbould live of the Goſpel, it canng - 
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the ApgiHe:was a glorious precedentyH/s ſeek not yourn but. | 
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but-becaufe all theſe: have further purpoſes although they ftanding neareſt mizy* be 
firſt regarded by an eFzal cxre,at fome times, and in ſome circumſtances, I at- 
tention ; yet hebirnall, and principal, and conftantly, the glory of God, and the good 

of ſouls muſt be in the heart,*and 1n the purpoſe of every ation. 10 
16.: | But the prinepetity and preheminenceof this intention is no'otherwiſe to be judged 


% 


of either by our ſelves or others, than by theſe following ſignifications. - 
1. No man can in any ſence principally, that is, as he ought, intend*the good: of 


and diſpoſition, which are required by the Church, and the nature of the thing it ſelf; 
chat is, that he be well inſtructed in the holy Scriptures, and be fit to teach, 'roexhort, 
to reprove. For he who undertakes a work which can ſerve God's end and his own in 
ſeveral capacities, and is not ſufficiently inſtructed to {crve the ends of God, it. is ap- 
parent that what he undertakes 1s for bis own end. Pt 
17. 2, His intentions cannot be right, who by-any 1ndireQ arts does enter, for that 
which does not begin at God, cannot be for God : Non enim ambitione, vel pretio, ſed 
probate vite & diſciplinarum teſtimonio, ad honoris & Sacerdotii inſignia oportet promo- 
weri, ſaid the Emperor Theodoſius. He therefore who ſymoniacally enters, fixes his 
eyeand heartupon that which he values tobe worth money;not upon the ſpiritual im- 
ployment, between which and money there can be no more proportion, than between 
contemplation and a cart-rope ; they are not things of the ſame nature ; and he that 
comes into the Field with an Elephant, cannot be ſuppoſed to intend to hunt a hare; 


to that office inſtruQed only with a bag of money. © OE 

3. He may be ſuppoſed principally to intend the Miniftery of ſouls; and in it the 
glory of God, who ſo attends to the execution: of his office, rhat it do really and ſuf- 
ficiently miniſter to the thing. For ſince the Calling is by God really defigned to that 
end, and if the Miniſters be not wanting to themſelves, they are ſufficiently enabled 
and aſſiſted to that purpoſe ; he that zealouſly and wiſely miniſters in the office, hath 
given a moſtreal teftimony of his fair intention, becauſe he does that thing /o as thoſe 


it j he therefore that does the thing, does aQuate the intention of God, and fanCifies 
his own : But this 1s to be underftood with the adaition of the following caution. 

19. 4. He may be confident that his intentions for God's glory and the'good of fouls 
are right and principal,, who ſo conjoyns his other lefſer ends with the condat of the 
greater, that they ſhall always -be miade to give place to the greater. That'is, who 
fill purſues the: intereſt - of fouls, and the work of his Miniſtery, when the Hopes of 
Ttmaintenance, or henotir, of ſecular regards.do fail. For he that for carnal or ſecular 
regards will either quit or- negle& his Miniftery, it is certain, his carnal or ſecular 
ends-were his chief motive and intentive inthe work. It was the caſe of Demas who 
was'S.: Panl's Miniſter and work-fellow inthe fervice of the Goſpel, but he/keft him, 
becauſe he loved the preſent world; concerning which, it is' to becconſideted, that this 
lapſeand-recefſionof Demas from the afliſtances of S. Paul, dit not proceed from that 
love of the Wotld:which 'S.F6hn ſpeaks of ;and'is criminal; and forbidden ro/all Chri- 
ſtians, which whoſoever hath, the love of the' Father dwells ot 3m him, but 'is\ tobe un+ 
derſtood of ſiichia love, which'to other Chriſtians is not-unkawful, but was '( in thoſe 


the Church :*:Demas was a-good man, but weak itt his ſpirtt,'and too ſecular inthis re+ 
Hations,but hereturried to his ftation,and did the'work of an Evangeliſt;a'while after, 
as appears in the Epiſtle to the Colbſians and Philemon ; but for the preſet he was ro 
blame, For he would ſecurehis relations and his'intereſts wirli'too great a'cabtion and 
diligence, and kave the other, to attend'this. '' Such as now adays is too great'tare of 
our eſtates, ſecular negotiations, merchandizes, civil imployments, not nfiniftring di- 
realy unto Religion, and the advantages of its miniftration:*' For our great Kitig the 
Lord Jeſus, bath given to all Chriſtians ſome imployment;*-bur to-ſorne more, to ſome 
Tefs,and in their own proportion they muſt give areturn:and ina Miniſter of the Goſpel, 
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| every 1nordination of carefulneſs; and every exceſs of attendance to ſeculifdffairs, and 
p; every-unneceflary avocation from; or negle&-of his great work is crimitial, #ndmany 
: things are exceſſes in them, which are nor in others, becauſe the MiniſteriaV'6ffice're- 
Y 4uiresmore attengance and converſation a things, than that of _ | ; 
= | 2 Yi 


-chemſclves againſt all impediments of their offices in juſt and' proportiomable Ways F 


neither can he be ſuppoſed to intend principally the miniftery of ſouls, who comes. 


intentions only can be effteted. The thing it ſelf is ſufficient for the end if God blefles 


a. 
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ſouls, who enters into the ſacred Miniſtery without thoſe juſt meaſures of preparation ' 


2 Tim. 4+ 10s 


I John 2;1 & 


Eimies eſpecially) inconſiſtent with the duty'of Evangeliſts, tn thoſe great neceffities of | 


"Of the Rin Boos 1 


20. 


5. If ever the Miniſter of holy dome the hope ar fear, for gain or-intereſt deſerc 
his ſtation, whea he is perſecuted, or when be is not perſecuted, it is too much ito be 
preſumed, that he did not begin for God, who for Man will quit God's fervice. 'They 
that wander till they find ar ich ſeat, do all that they.do for the riches of the place, 
not for the employment : Sz xox abi ſedeas locus eſt, eft ubi ambules, ſaid be in the Co- 
medy ; the ling of theſe Men is not fixed but ambulatory : and if that which faxes _ 
chem be temporal advantages,then that which moved theta principally is not ſpiritual 

| meat. 


7 —_ is conſiderable, that if it be unlawful to undertake the boly Calling, withour 


a Diviae vocation to it, then to forſake it without a Divine permiſſion mult be crimi- 
nal. He that calls to come, calls to continue,where the is laſtiag, and the office 
perpetual. But to leave the Calling when the revenue 1s gone,to quit the Altar when 
it hath no offering, to let the fouls wander, whea they briag no gifts, is to deſpile the 
Religion, and to love onely the fat of the ſacrifices : For the Altar indeed does {anQify 7 
the gift, but not the gift the Altar ; and he hath but a light opinion of an eteraal , ** 
Crowa of glory,or thinks God but an ill pay-maſter,that will not do him ſervice upoa 
the ſtock of his promiſes, and will not fced the flock, though he have no other reward 
but to be feaſted in the eternal Supper of the Lamb : Whoare hireliags, but they who 
fly when the Wolf comes? and woe be to that Evangeliſt who upon any ſecular regard 
negleAs to preach the Goſpel ; woe be to him, to whom it ſhall be ſaid at the day of 
Judgmeat, I was hungry, aud my Flock was hungry, and ye fed neither #t nor me. | 
But this is to be underitood with thee liberties : IPO 

7. That it be no prejudice to thoſe Ecclefiaſticks, who in time of Perſecution, do 


'ſoattend to their Minifteries, that no material part of it be-omitted, or {lightly per- 


formed, and yet take from it ſuch portions of time as are neceſſary for their labour, or 
ſupport by any juſt and honeſt imployment. ThusS. Pas! wrought in the Trade of 2 
Tent-maker, becauſe he would not be a burthen tothe Church of Cor:iwth ; and when 
the Church 1s ftripp'd naked of her robes, and the bread of propofition are ftollea 
from her table by Souldiers, there is no peradventure but the Eccleſiaſtical offixes are 
fo to be attended to, that the natural duty and neceſſity be not negle&ed. | 

2, That it be no prejudice to Eccleſiafticks in the days of peace or war, to change 


' their ſtation from Biſhop to Biſhoprick, from Church ro Church, where God; or the 


Church, where Charity or Neceflity, where Prudence or Obedience calls. Indeed 


it hath been fiercely taught, that Ecclefiaſticks ought never, and upon no pretence > 


to deſert their Church, and go to another, any more thana man may forſake his wile ; 
and for this /a *Decretal of P. Ewariſtas is pretended, and is recorded in the Cagon 
Law, ©: Sicut vir. Can. 7. q. 1. Sicat vir #0u debet adalterare uxorem ſuam, ita nec Epeſ- 
copus Ecilefiam ſuam, ut illam aimittat ad quam fuit [acratus - and therefore when Ex- 
ſebizs the Rhop of Ceſares was called to be Biſhop of Aztioch, he refuted it perti- 
naciouſly, and for it was higbly commended by the Emperour ; and S. Hierom in his 
Epiſtle x0 Ocean tells, In Niceus S7xodpa Patribix decretum. eſt, ne de alta is alias 
Eecleſtam Epiſcopus trausferatur, ne virgigalis panpercule {ocietate contemipta ditioris 6 
dultere querat emplexus. Something indeed like it was decreed by the fifteenth and 
ſixtegnth Canons of the . Viceze Council; and it was an uſual puniſhment amongſt 


- the holy. Primitives, Careat Cathedrs. propria gui umbit alienem. | But, theſs things 


24. 


though they be true and.right, yet are not contradictory tothe preſent caſe. For,. 

I. Evers ys (it is clear ) forbad txan{lations and removes "a Church to Church, 
ambitus.canſ, tor ambition. or covetguſagls, and- therefore it is by him-expreſly pet- 
mitted un their proper cales and limits; that is, [ #1 ineuit ebili neceſſitate, aut Apoſto- 
lice, wel regulars mutatione ] when there. is inevitable neceſſity, or the command and 
authority of a ſuperiour power : and: yet upon peruſal of the Decree I find, that E- 


LED 


wariftus his intent was, that a Biſhop-ſhould not thruſt his Church from him by way 
of divarce, and excommuniycation, and take another, as appears not only by the cor- 
reſponding part of the Degree, viz. That veither wuft the Church take in another Biſbop 
or Jer apd yes him to-whom alreazy ſhe 4 eſpouſed ; but by the exprefion uſed in she 


begianing of. it, dimittere Eccleſiem Eprſcopus non arbes ; and it is compared to the adult 
tery of a;man that puts away his wife, and marries another ; and alfo-itappeats more 
yet by: the gloſs, which ſeems to randerthe ſame fenee- of it, and wholly diſcourſes of 
the. uglawinlaeſs to excommunicate. a-Chureh or a Cityzeſt the ianorent ſhould fuller 
with the erimanal-: for when a Church' is .exeommumicated, though 2ll thoſe eaſogs 
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die-upon whom the fenteoce fell; yet.che Church.is the fame under. orher perſons their 
facte{ſprs; and therefore all.the way 1t yrs mn: by.iavolvieg the new arifing 
:nnocents; and-at: laft'is: wholly. unjuſt; by. mg-al and:iofly inoocent; perſons. : 
Ruc which: way ſaever this Decree: be.underſtond; it:comes nothotns'tos prohibition 
of ourcaſe:: ws J2ali 3 V3 iii yi 014 3 44.84 CETELSS GST SOSGD TT ; dodts -- E, 
| 25. -o25 As for, Exſehins, it 154 clear caſe. be impoſediiipon the goad mperor,, whoknew 
cot the ſacrer cauſe of Euſcbius his denial toremovefrom Caſareato Anticeh. ., Hor he 
having engaged the Emperor before-time to write 1n his behalf, that he might be per- 
mitted to enjoy that Biſhoprick, was not willing to ſeem guilty of levity and eaſineſs 
of change. '' -abat was not all; he: was a ſecret fayouretiof the: 4rrieps, and there- 
fore was unwilling t0-go to that Church where his predecefſor Exftathizs had been 
famous for oppoſing that peſt. * _ . "mY 
-.-3+, To.that of S;,Jerome out of the Niceve Council, I anſwer, That the prohibition 
is aly,of ſuch; as without 16 upon their own hea, for their awn-evil purpoſes, and 
with injury to their,own.Churches didjit.:. and of covetovinels it is, that S.' Jerome, notes 
and;reproves the, prattice : To deſpiſe our charge becaulc it is, poor, is to love-the mo} 
ney.mare than the ſquls,: and therefore this,is_nat.to be done by any one of .his.own 
choice ;. but if jt be done by the command or eleftion of qur Superior, it is to.be pre- 
= ned es. r the advantage. of 'the Church in: matter of direct realon, or callateral 
| afvillanccs, and therefore hath io it no cauſe of reproof, , .. + Je ons 
| 26. © Andto this purpoſe the whole affair is very, ex( lently ſtated by the 14. Canon of 


the Apoſtles ; A Biſbop muſt not leave his own Pariſp or Dioceſs, and invade that of an- 
ather man,niſi forte quis. cum rationabili cauſe compelatur tanquam qui poſſit ibidem conſt itu« 
Tis plus lucti conferre, & in cauſa religionis aliquid profetFus proſpicere, It there be a rea- 
ſonable cauſe he may ; and the cauſeis reaſonable, if by going he may do more good, 
or advantage to;Religion : but of this he.is not to'be Judge himſelf, but muſt be-judged 
by bis Superiours 3 & hoc non. 4, ſemeripſo pertentes, ſed multorum Epiſcoporum judicio, 
&. maxime (upplicatione perficiat', he muſt not do it on his own head, but. by the ſen- 
| renceanddelire.gf the Biſhops. 0 en, 

' 27-. There needs no more to be added. to.this, but that it a greater revenue be annexed 
to anqther charge, and that it be i# rem Ecclefie, that the more worthy perſon ſhould 
be advanced thuther , to enable: his better miniſteries by. thoſe ſccular affiltances. 
which our infirmity needs, there is nothing to be ſaid againſt it, but that if - 
he be the man he is taken for, he knows howto uſe. thoſe advantages to Gods glo- 
ry,.and the: good of ſouls, and the ſervices of : the Church, ;. and. it he does: fo, his 
ons are to be preſumed pure and holy, becauſe the good of ſouls is the prin- 
CIP! | | by 2 gRouy 3 TIO A oy bt 2 | 

. - Upon the ſuppoſition of theſe cauſes, we find that, the praQtice of the ancient Bi- 
(bops and Clerks in their tranſlations was approved. Origen did firit ſerve God in the 
Church of Alexazdris, afterwards ;he went to Ceſarea, to Antioch, to Tyre, and S.Gre- 
zory Nazianzen changed his Epiſcopal See eight tunes. Nay the Apoltles themſelyes 
did fo..; S. Peter:was, aft bop. Antioch, afterwards of Rome: and the neceſſity 
and utility of the Churches called S. Paul to.an ambulatory Government and .Epiſco- 
pacy, though-at laſt he alſo was fixed at Rome, and he removed Timothy and Titus 
trom-Church to Church, as the need and uſes of the Church required. But in this, 
aur call muſt be from God, or from . our Superiours, not from levity or pride, cove- 
rouſneſs, or negligence. Concerning. which, who pleaſe further to be fatisfied, 
may-read S. Athanafins his Epiſtle to Dracontize, of old; and of late, Chytreaws in 
Epiſtolis p.150. & 678. and Comradys Porte in his Formalia. This only ; If every 
man were indiſpenſibly tied to abide where he 1s firſt called to miniſter, thea it 
were not lawful for.an inferiour Miniſter to deſire the good work of a Biſhop ; which 
becauſe it is not to be adminiſtred in the ſame place or charge, according to the uni- 
verſal diſcipline of the Church for very many ages, muſt ſuppoſe that there can be a 
reaſonable cauſe to change our charges, becauſe the Apoſtle commends that defire 
which ſuppoſes that-change. | oo | | 

29. Theſe being the limits and meaſures of the Rule, it would be very good if we were 
able to diſcern conceraing the ſecrets of our intentions, and the cauſes of ations. It 
is true, that becauſe. men confound their aQtions and deliberations, it will be impol- 
ſible to tell in many caſes what motive is the principal ingredient. Sed «t tune com- 
. munibus magis commodis quam private jattantie des intentionemeffettumgue 
3 muneris 
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4s cvejund noſtri vellemur intelligs ;' it 8 nanc in # atione edendi, veremar ne fort acmatiarait 
miles Joe or far Laſſe wideamur, | Te is' bard robe) 
man, who'does' publiok'sRiolas: 36 gone worthineſs deſerving honour, toteli cer. 
tainly whether heis more pleaſed ig>che: honours that: men 'do' hum; or in the knows 
ledge that he hath done them benefits. But yet in very many caſes, we may at leaſt 
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Yide Rule of Gdewthoſe which have-yored ant} applied to-che'{pecial caſe of undertaking the cal 
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Hifeern whith 35 the printipal ingredient. -—ah , 
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0, 1: Whatſhever came in after the determination was made, though it add much 
the greater confidence,” and makes ee" reſolution ſharger and" more-aQive, yet it s 
not to be'reckoned'2sthe' prevailing mgredicat;" for though! it'add degrees; yer the 
while Jeterminatibh as perfected before, The widow Fulvis w: oppreſſed by 
Attilins*;, ſhe complains't6 Setundgt the Lawyer. He conſiders whether he ſhould be 

Advocate for his friend A/ti/izs,'or for the opprefſed Fulvia'; and' at laſt dererminrs 

on the ſide of piety and charity, 'arit reſolves to relieve the Widow, 'but with me 


. 


the advocation, and by ſupperadding that ſpur made his diffidence and imperfeR reſo- 
lution, confident and*clear. ' Tn-this cafe the whole'aQtion is to'beattributed to Piery, 
not to the love of Feme;' for thi oily added forme moments: but that made the de- 
TED FH eanfi017o7 crott63 TATE YI NY 

TRICKS "When the determination is almoſt made, and wants ſome weight to fipifh it, 
whatſoever then ſupervenes and cafts the ſcales, "js\nor to be accounted the prevail- 
ing ingredient, but that which made moſt in the' ſuſpenſion and time of deliberati- 
on, and brought it forward. It is like buying and ſelling :' not* che Jafſt Marevide 
that was Rood | 
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32. 3- That is the prevailing ingredjent'in the determination which is moſt valued, 
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any though pofſibly in nature it be leſs aQtive, becauſe IeG' pleafing to thoſe 


facu 7s whether we will or no,' will be very much concerned in all the en- 
tercourfes of this Wife. ** He that keeps' a feſtival 'in gratitude and ſpiritual joy to do 


joy, that it may be perfeRly /nbordipate to, and' complying with the ſpiritual and re- 
dy rings fepretf cher 


y, if weare w 


EXIT A 


£00 


guels\ probably whicts the prevajlidg ingredient;:/by theſe following meaſures ; cbe- . 


abatement of his ſpirit and confſdence e, becauſe it is 9gainſt his Friend :' but Charity | 
prevails. © As he go&s to Court he meets with Cimtmins, who glorioully commends' 
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zherny, (caſuaſlyengag 

and-ohanges it for the devilliſh 

D leafures of revenge. ' '1 10 efIOL 34 0 SCID EET 36008 fie 0 SHEET 221 

»+ Concerning the meafure:and conduftof our inremtians, there are ſome orher things 
tobe ſaid, but becauſe they are extrinſccal tothe chieF purpoſe of this Rule;rthey 

are properly to be conſidered under their own head. -i':': | WOE 
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2. This Ruleisſo to be underitaod, that it be not requir'd of all-men to have reaſons 


in its proper kind, it is ſufficient if 1t-be probable, provided always, that ic makes a ſure 
mind, and a full perſwaſion...;i!. 5. luton fnn hs 1 0 tle 


way in: and becauſe the light that guided'ihim came from Heaven, his Conſcience 
was rightly inftruQted, and if it perſyaded hinv-tieartily; #1sConſoiomce is as: fare: as it 


o Queſt. 
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| _ accountanil;conſcquence.of this Rule: it is;praper qoringuire, Wherkes 
IL.* it be'lawful;and ingenious to: go abohtito perſwide aimani tothejbelicfiof am 
ann wes arguments'with :which; himſelf is: ade. perſwaded;;andwhich he tes 

: lieves.are cot\{ufficieats>/The-caſe.tsthas:.\ VG ODD AIIBID 192 4k ALIA Uk 2G Ok 
5. 1 Girolamia\learned-Priefk of: Ferrara, kinds _— —_—_—_— Pariſhioners are infelt\ 

cd with-Judaiſim, by-reeſon»of their, converſatignauliehe'Jewi ſb Merchants.y oHe 
ſtudies the-Jewiſh Books 40: diſcover|the;weaknels: af their argumenms,and cohen; 
Vince them:upon ther ownGr ounds;:: 'Bucfinding hisPatifhioners:mov "$on by! bypai 
pular — and avt capable gf--vnderfianding:the-fecrees ofithe:old Prophes, 
the Synchroniſms, nor the computation of Dariel's weeks, the infinge&hcapsiof reds 


4 


ſons by {ebich:ChriſtianityrRands' firm -an defiance of: all:pretentidns!ro;the conteaty ; | 


ſees it nbedfiary to perfwade them by! things a5: cafic-anthble are:by which they were 
abus'd; > But then be copſiders ; If AtheyWwert by:erton led intd;errof;;:It''isi mor fit 


char by;ettor aiſo they: ſhqpld be led out. of:it into eritth; for God natds not xo betſer- .; 
; ved wit aIyh, and evil muſt noti be. done ine gon-{ ang thenceipnonired: |--Buttif 
G - 


I go:by a fa ument ite.cozen them. jntq eruth, I tell a lye £0 tecovet:thein-from-a 
lye, andiit:is a:diſparagenient to-the cauſe, of God, that it; muſt be ſupported by the 
Devili;.;Bug having diſcovirs'd thus, far,heronſiders Farther; Everyargiumenc which I 
am ableroanfwer, I kaow-canpot.condude;in thequeſtion;z for if ic be $0 be anſwered, 
it is at maſt but a ſpeciqus gutlide.of reaſon.; and he: that. knows this, or believes r 
ſo, either muſt not uſe that inſtrument of perſwaſion, or if he does, hemuſt reſalvetq 

-abuſe -the mans underſtanding before he; can ſet.irright:: and: this he believes:t be 
Againſt the honour of truth, and the rules pf charity, andthe ſimplicity and ingenuity 
of the ſpirit of a Chriſtian. .Þþ;-:i gw 1028 1 i borabilagt 7 os gion 71 


; To this Queſtion, T anſwer by ſeveral Propoſitions. 

+ T7. It is not lawful to tell a lye for God andfor truth ; becauſe God will not be ſer- 
ved by. that which he hates, and there fe no defefts in truth which need ſuch violegt 
remedies. Therefore.Gyo/ami might * abt *to' perſwade his Judaizing Pariſhioners 

cell them a tale of a Viſion, 'or pretend 4 Tradition which is not; or. falfific a Record, 

becauſe theſe are direC arts of the Devil, this is a doing evil for a good end: and eyery 
ſingle lye is equally hated by God, and where there 1s a difference, it is made by com- 


plication; 'or the mixinp of ſomething elſe with a lye*: :and becauſe God hath'created -- 


and communicated to :mankind, inot only ſufficient bur abundant juſtifications af 
whatſoever he:hath commanded us'to believe, therefore':he hates iofinicely to have 
his yn Occonomy'of faith and truth-to be difordered'and diſcompoled by the pro- 
duCtions of Hell. For every lye isof the Devil. oi nt on bog tn Pee, 
7. 2. Itis:lawful rouſe:an argument ce#poreſt ſabeſſe fal/am, ſuch which I know is nor 

certain, butiyet IaQually believe it-to betrue. [Thar is, though the argument'be not 
demonftrative but probable only, yet I may ſafely-uſe it, if I believe my. ſelf to be on 
the right1ide of the probability. For: & rea truth, and « Jeppoſed zrath are all one 'as 
-to the innocence of my purpoſes. And he that knows how little certainty there is in 
humane diſcourſes, and how-we know in part, and propheſie in part, and that of every 
thing whereof we know little, we are ignorant in much more, muſt either be.con- 


tent-with ſuch proportions: as the things will bear, or as himſelf can get, or elſe he. 


moſt never ſeek to alter orto:perſwade any man to be of his opinion. For the greateſt 
part of difcaarſes that are in the whole world, is nothing but a heap of probable an- 
ducements, . plauſibilities, and witty entertainments ::and the throng: of notices is 
not unlike the accidents of a battel, in-which every man tells a new tale, ſomething 
thatthe ſaw,mingled:with a great many things which:he ſaw not, his'eyes and hisfear 
joyning together equally in the inftruQtion and the illuſion, theſe make-up the ſtories: 


- ,_— 


And'in:the obſervation-of things, 'there is infinitely more variety than in faces, and in - 


the contingencies of the world. Let. ten thouſand men read the ſame Books, and 
they ſhall allmakeſeveraliufes, draw ſeveral notes, and underſtand them to ſeveral 
ettcs and:purpoſes. Knowledge is\infinite, and out of this: infinity every one ſnatches 
ſome things real, andſome-images of: things ; and there are ſo many cognoſcitive fa- 
culties above and:below,and powers miniſtring to knowledge,andall thele have foma- 
ny ways of being abuſed; or hindred,and of being imperfeft ; and the degrees of imper- 


teQtion, poſitive, and privative, and negative, are alſo themſelves abſolutely ſo infinite, 
Ah that 
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x Cor. 15. 14+ 


them, who expect and def : | [ 
.,2l0.allargumeats.which are to prevail by the weakaels,or adyantages takgrom 
C ; | rnec 


ſhould/be,born of them: ;he needsnoargumeatto;perſwade him.tobe a Chriſtian, but 
by having it prov'd to-himy.that it was-notoaly:likely, but really.ſo, and neceffary it 
ſhould beſo, not' only for the verification;of the Prophecies of him, but for divers con- 
gruities in the nature and-circumftances'et things.: 'Here the argument is to:confute 
the fagcy.,only, not the reaſon; 4 25 Cl cn Gits duo LO OLE RQEOD 

5. Sometimes:the judgment is-xigbt,: but the: affeftions are perverſe ; .and then, 
not demonſtrations, - but: popular' argumetrits are;;not ,onely lawful, but uſeful, and 
ſufficient. :. For reafons of abſtracted {peculation' move not the lower man.. Make the 
People in love with your propoſition, and cauſe. them to hate the contrary, and you 
have done all that they:are capable of; 'Whea fome Divines in Germany were forced 
for their own defence to gain the People to their. party, they diſputed againtt the ab- 
ſolute decree of reprobation, by telling them that rheir Adverſaries doQtrine did teach 
that God-did drag the-pretty children from their Mothers breaſts, and throw many of 
them into the eternal portion of Devils; This mov'd the Women, who follow reaſon 
as far as they can be made.in love with it, and their underſtanding is oftentimes more 
in their heart than in their head. ';And there are Thouſands of People, Men and Wo- 
men, who be/zeve upon no other account than this, neither can they be taught other- 


ki > Fa 
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wiſe, - When S. Pax/ would perſwade the Fews to reaſon, and from laying violent. 


hands upon him ; he was not to-attempt it by offering undeniably to prove'that he 
did well by going to the Gentiles, ſince God had rejected the Jews, excepting a rem- 
nant only : but he perſwaded them: by telling them he did nothing agaiaſt the Law of 
Moſes and the Temple. MIT | | Wo 

\ 6. There are ſome fondneſſes, and firange adherencies to trifles. in moſt People, 
humors of the Nation, love of the adyantage of their families, relations to ſeQts,. or 
digaities, natural ſympathies and-antipathies, in a-correſpondency to. which, all thoſe 
arguments which are dreſs'd, are like to prevail,and cannot otherwiſe do it. For when 
a mans underſtanding is mirtgled with. intereſt, his arguments muſt have ſomething of 


ths, or elſe they will never tir he? : -and therefore all our arguments cannor be freed 


from ſuch allays. 302 25.4 bi 3 | | 

_ 7. In all the diſcourſes of men, net only Orators, but Philoſophers, and even; in 
their ſeyereſt diſcourſes,all the good and all the wiſe Men of the World heap together 
many arguments, who yet cannot ſuppoſe them all- certain ; but yet they therefore 
innocently uſe them, becauſe as there are ſeveral capacities of men to be dealc with- 
all ; ſo there are ſeveral notices of things ;. and that may be highly concluding, which 
it may be is not well repreſented,, and therefore not-fanſied or obſerved by him that 
uſes it,; and to another it becomes effeQtive becauſe he does. i ts. 

. 8. The holy Spirit of God himſelf-.in his enterequries with men is pleas'd to.de- 
ſcend to our capacities, .and to uſe arguments taken: from our own principles, and 
which. preyail more by.ſilencingus; rather.than demonſtrating the thing. Thus S.P au/ 
in his arguments for the, ReſurreQion; uſes this-;.1f Chriſt be not riſen, then is our preach- 
ing vaju,end your faith is alſo vain. Thereare ſome,even too many now adays,and many 
more then, who would have granted both the antecedent and the conſequent ; . but be- 
cauſe the.Coriythians diſavowed the conſequent, they. were forcedito:admir- the ante- 
cedent, ,, And at laſt, thouſands of perſons could never be drawa from their errour, if 
we, might not. make uſe of arguments, weak like-their capacities, and more proporti- 
onable to their Underſtanding than to-che Queſtiqn:. VE 
.. There are two.Cautions to,be'added to.make the Rule perfe&: > . 
1f the Diſciple relying upon his Maſters authority, more than his-own 
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r. Thatif : 
ability\to.judge, ask the Dottor, whether. upon his; knowledge and faith that-argu- 


ment does evict the queſtion 3 if the DoRtor himſelf does not believe it, he muſt then 
put no More. force upan it. by his affirmation. and authority, than he. thinks it does in 
nature, bear ;\ but muſt give prudent-accounts of the, whole queſtjon in compliance to 
the prelent neceſſity of. the demander.) 17 fo nil emi! 
Of the ſame conlideration, it is, whena queſtion: heing diſputed berween two par- 
ties, the Randers CLOS. trueſt-and moſt-proper account gf things. | In. this 
Caſe, all, openneſs and ingenuity is to'be.uſed aocpeding to our owa fence of things, not 
according to what, may comply with-any man's weakneſs ; and the-not doing 10.55 
want otingenuity, and the; worthinefs; of Chriſtian;charity, and; a,,perfeQ deceiving 
are-fuch things as ought rq be finally ralwd pon. | +»; 0 
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the. mac, he:thas. __ to:per{wade, muſtinor ſay any thing that he knows to be 
falſe ; Du he muſt aa y and twiſt about the, man's weakneſs, ſoas to be inagcentall 
the way. Let him cake him that 1s weak and wrap tim in fwadhog cloths,burnot en- 
comgats.bim with ſnakes :Bur.yer this hath ane looſe and:-permiſſion that may be uſed. 
: is. lawful for a man in perſwading another to a-truth, to make uſe of a falſe 
fition, which he rhat is to be. perfwaded already doth believe : that is;a Man may 
juſtly diſpute: upon: the {uppoſition, not upon the conceffion and. grantingof an error. 
Thus. S. Paul diſputed with the Corixthians, : and: ro induce them into a belief of the 
refurreion, made ule of a fooliſh cuſtom among them in uſe, of being baprized for 
the dead. For the Chriftian Church hath but two Sacraments, Baptiſm and the Lord's 
Supper ; at the beginning ſome of rhe Chriſtians uſed Baptiſm, and in ſucceeding 
ages,'they uſed tocelebrate the Lord's Supper for the dead, and do to this day-in the 
Church of Rame. ; Upon this: fond cuſtom of theirs, S. Pau! thus argues : If there 
be ao reſyrreQion, then it. 15 to.no purpoſe that you are baptized for the. dead, but 
char is to purpoſe .(\as you ſuppoſe). therefore there is a returreQion.  . Thus-prayer 
for the dead, and invocation of Saints, according to the principles raught in the Pri- 
mitive Church,might have been made uſe of againſt each other. If all mea are imper- 
fe till the Day of: Judgment, and tilt chea earer-not into Heaven, then you cannot 
with confidence make prayers to them, who,for ought you know,need your helpmore: 
Bur if all-that die well, that is,if all that die inthe Lord do iaſtantly enjoy: the Beati- 
fical viſion, and fo are in a condition to be prayed to, then they need not be prayed 
for. As for rhe middle place, they in'thofe ages knew no ſuch thing, as men have ſince 
drearii'd of. As God-in ſuch-caſes makes uſe of a prepared wickedneſs, though he in- 
fers--none, much leſs does he make. any to. be-neceffary and. unavoidable z ſo may 
gaod men and wiſe:make uſe of a;prepared errorza falſhood already believ'd ; but they 
mult neirhep reachy hor betray: anyone into it. tf tf, | 
1. -::/ The: objettions: mentioned 1n the ſtate of this queſtion,: are already anſwered 
-.,.,. inthe flatipg the propoſitions. . - + . OI Maſe 
.. -- But now ariſes another: queſtion, and: the-lolution will follow upon the ſame 
SOL, grounds; ! -1UQ91823 | 


7 Herher it be lawful for a = end for Preachers to affright Men with Panick 
2: Y- - terrors, and to'create. fears that have no ground ;-as' to:tell them if they be 
hars; their faces will:be:deformed;: if OY the: Devd will hayat them in 
vilible. ſhapes ; if they be ſacrilegious, they ſhall have the [leproſy ; or any thing 

vhereby weak and ignorant People: can be moſt wrought uponrT? : |... 

I. There are terrors enough: in the New Teftament to affright any Man from his 
fins-who.'can be: wrought upon by; fear : -and'if all that: 4fo/es andthe Prophets ſay, 
2nd al] that Chrift and his Apoſtles publiſhed bis nor ſufficient, then nothing can be. 
For'T:am ſure;nothingcan be 2 greater;or moreformidablecevitxhkanHelt;zand no ter- 
xors.can bring greater affrightmient, than choſe! which art tht proper portion':of the 
damned.  Butthe meaſures ofithe permiſſion andiberty that can-be uſfed;are theſe : 
218, :A-Preacher ar Governour mayaffright thoſe rhat-are under:them;andideterthem 
frpm ſin, by threatging. them with any thing which probably may happen. . So he may 
detxaunce a curſe upon the eſtate off facrilegious' perſons, : robbers -of Churches, op- 
preſſors : of: Priefts; and Widows j.and Orphans ;” and. particularly, whatſoever. the 
Widow or Orphan in the bitterneſs of their ſouls do pray, may happen upon fuch evil 


pevſons.;;or' what:the: Churgb inthe inftrumeptsof donationhaye expreſſed! as, to - - 
dis.childleis:;-to: be. aflifted wict the gout 5» to have an ambulatory lite, the fortune 


of: a penny, .fince! far: that!ihe' forſakes God dnd his: Religion; a diftrafted mind or 
tancy,or any thing of this. aature;” Forſince.the:cnvſes of chis-lite and of the other are 
indefinxtely threatned .to allofinners; 'and*'fome-particularly;to certain fins; as:want is 
tothe detainers/offT tthes, a-wandring fortune'to:Church-robbers ;: it is norvinreaſon- 
able;and.cherefare itis.lawfil.tmo:makeuſs:of fuch: particularsas are moit likely ro be 
effeAlive upon;che conſciences.offinners; 112 1 oth (ell 1 

-2.-5c.s lawfubtoatfright. Man with che threatning of tiny.uhiog that 'is poſible r0 
upper in the ordinary effetts off pr dvidence.” - Borievery' tin is ppaintt an-infinite:God, 
and 'has anger: is:fometimes. the' greateſt; and-ican; produce: what evil heipleaſe ; 
and he uſcs.to arayalt his::Crearures agaiaft ſinners; and: ſometimes firikes @ roſes 
oT .* with 
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with his own hand, and creates a prodigy of example to perenneyy a os Upes Mca 
to all Ages. 
But this is to be admitted with theſe Cautions: 

1+ It muſt be done ſo:asto be Iimiced within choſe: ways which need not ſuppoſe 
a Miracle to have them effe&ted. Thus to threaten a ſinner (in England, that if he 
prophanes the holy Sacrament, a Tigre ſhall meer, him-in' the Church-yard and tear 
him, is ſo.improbable and unreaſonable, that it is therefore not ro:1be: done, leaſt the 
authority, and the: counſel, and the chreatning become ridiculous : but we have 
warrant co threaten him with diſeafes, and ſharp ſickneſſes, and temporal death ; and 
the warrant is deriv'd'from a precedent 1 ia Scripture, Gods dealing with the Corin- 
thizen Communicants; 

2. He who thus intends to difſwade, muſt in prudence be careful chat he be nor 
too decretory and determinate in the particular ; bur either wholly inſtance in gene- 
ral threataings, or with exceptive and cautious terms in the particular ; as, Takeheed 
leſt ſuch an evil happen: or, It i likely it may, and we have no ſeearity for a —_ 
againſt it ; and ſo God hath done to others. 

3. Let theſe be only threatnings, not prophecies, leſt the whole difboafition hen 
come contemptible; -and therefore: let all ſuch threatnings be! underſtood wich. a 
proviſion, that if ſuch things do not happen, the man hath nor eſcaped:God's anger; 
but is referv'd for worſe. God walketh upon the face of the Waters,and his foot- Repu 
are not ſeen; but however, evil is the.portion of the finger; 

3. Inall thoſe threatniogs which are-according to the analogy of the Goſp I, of 
the ſtate of things and perſons with which: we have entercourſe, wemay take all that 
liberty that can by apt inſtruments concur co the work of God ; 'dreffing them with 
circumſtances of terror: and affrightment, and repreſenting ſpicitual- events by me- 
taphors, apologues and inſtances of nature. Thus our bleſſed Lord: expreſſing the 
torments of Hell, ſignifies the greatneſs of them by ſuch things which in nature are 
moſt terrible ; as brimſtone and fire, the worm of Conſcience, weeping and: wailing, and 
gnaſbing of teeth. But this 1 ſay muſt ever be:kepr. within the limits of analogy to what 
1s reveal'd, and muſt not make excurlions to extraregular and ridiculous ſignifica- 
tions. Such as is the fancy of ſome Divines in the Roman Church, and partigylarly of 


heap and. involv'd circles of | ſnakes, and.in Hell ſhall ſink dowa like a-ſtone:intyf the 
bottomleſs pit, falling ftill downward-for. ever and ever. :iThisis:nor well; but let the 
expreſſions be according to the proportions of whats reveal'd; The Divines inſeve- 
ral Ages have taken grearlibercy ia-this affair, which.I kaow no reaſon'toreprove;'if 
ſome of their tragical expreſſions did not, or were not apt to paſs. _ _ 
— and opinions of reality:ia-ſiich zaveations/ 210 12 £103 225 =; 


any extrareguler example batti-ever happened;ohat ous be mide uſe ofeq af 


bioke meni from the1ame or the like fins; and. ſo:pafs into'a regulas waruing. ! Thus, 
though it: but'once happened, that'God puniſhed rebellion by: the Earth-a0 
open and-{wallow; up; che Rebels: againit/rheir Prince and: Prieſt, Moſes :and Aaron, 
that is," it-is. butonce recorded in' holy: Scripture; yer God: hath rhe: ſame power 
now, and'.rhe: ſame anger; againlt Rebellion ; 
that he: will not ofcentimes do the'\fame; Wharſoever hath: happ'aed'and can! hap 
pen, we-ought to fear-left in- the: like caſes it ſhould: happen. And: thereforerhis 
1s a proper: aftrumbas: of aijult fear, and apt rightly to miniſter: to a ſure and a right 
Conſcience. i! 4; 

5.: Many prodigy: of amine; and. judgment hath bipeed, thaugh' ir be poſſible; it 
maybe done for the manifeftation of the Divine glory, yet becauſe ic is ten thouſand 
to ane,: but'it-is becauſe or: fin too 5>thisanay be made uſe of to-aftcight ſinners, als 
though there be no-indicazion/ for wharſin-that judgment happened-;1::/Thus the ruine 
of che Greek Monarchy figiſhed upon the:day of ,Pearecoſt : the fearful and prodigis 


© ous ſwallowing up the Cities of the Coloſiass and Laodices"s ; the burning Towns | 
and Villages by eruption .of fixe from Mountains ;.the fudden cataraQts of water.break- 


ing from the Tzdjew bills; the ſudden deaths and: madneſs of many people;.the horri- 


Book: 


Cornelius 8 lapide, that the ſouls of the damned ſhall be rolfd up'in bundles like & 


-and-asi/he' can; ſo we-are nor fare }... : 
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ble _— defolationrof familiesand kingdoms, may be indiffccently-uſed and. pro- ,; . 


to:all ſorts of perſons,where there is.need.of fuch.violentcourſes2 and provi 
ded chatchey. be charicably and prudently applicd;may effeR fearcand caution in' ſome 


fi Rs who otherwiſe-would be too ready for gaitiosandunſaft:libertics.- | : ; = 
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6. To children and fools, and all thoſe whoſe underſtanding is but a little better, ic.. 
bath been in all Ages praftiſed, - that they be affrighted with Mormoes and Bugbears, 
char they may be-cozen'd;into.good. But this is therefore permizted, becauſe other 
things which are real, certaia, or probable,/;cannot. be underfiood or perceiv'd by 
them : and therefore theſe things.are not to be, permitted, where ix; can well be other- 

"wiſe. If it cannot, it is fit that their underſtandings. ſhould be.conduQed thither 
where they ought to go, and by ſuch inſtruments as can be uſeful. 
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A Conſcience determin'd by the counſel of wiſe nien, even againſt ts own in- 
clinations, may be ſure and right. 


DS ———— 


OR ia many caſes the counſel of wiſe men isthe beſt argument; and ifthe Con- 
| ſcience was firſt inclined by a weaker, every change toa better is a degree of cer- 
cainty : In this caſe, to-perſiſt in the firſt inclination of Conſcience, is obftrnacy, not 
conſtancy 5 But on the other ſide, to change our firft, perſwaſion: when it is well-built, 
for the counſel of Men of another perſwaſion, 4.4 wiſer than: our ſelves, 'is /eviry, 
not humility. This Rule is praQticable onely. in ſuch: caſes where the Conſcience ob- 
ſerves the weakneſs of its #0 inducement, or juſtly ſuſpeRs it, and hath not rea- 
ſon ſo much to ſuſpe& the fentence of wifer-men. How it' is further to be reduc'd 
0 Ons 1s more properly to be conſidered in the third Chapter, and thither I 
refer it. | 211 
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He that ſins againſt 4 right and a ſure Conſcience, whatever the inſtance be, 
commits a great ſin, but not a double one. 2] Ws 
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But chbough he-dgevint comitiit'rws fins, 'yEt Ne corlinils one great one, there 

* peinky' nothing that*Edn' render 'an aQiori colpa | or-:mpytable in the meaſures” of 
juſtice; i bur'its belng#Uevvation from, ora contradictivn tothe Rule. It is againſt 
- Conſticnee, thatis/'agaiot'tj2iNaminated and-inftruQted reaſon, therefore it is 

© this is & demoriſtration,' it is agzinſt God, and 'a % D my' ſelf ; 4 
calnſt | my reaſon,” ul 8 lumitia ion : "Hat" , againſt all ban Divine and Hu- 
mane. 2H 9 1 

Queſt. 

UT then what ſhall a Judge do, who knows the witneſſes ina criminal cauſe to 

have ſworn falſly ? The caſe is this : Conopys ASpartar mpg _—_— near 
os ardens of Ozeſficritys, eſpies If Some Aſotss ; who, to palliate the 

” him FBS" Fs er "Eh We es and compel 'd ſome to ſwear it 
- he affirm'd. The proceſs was made, advocates entertain'd by.Oneſicritus, and the 
poor Orgilus convict by teſtimony and legal proof, Coxopus the Judge knows. the 
whole [proceſs to. a7 8 he orious;butknows not what'to'do, becauſe he remembers that 
he is. bound'to judgeactording to Megation and proof, and yet fo'do juſtice and judg- 
ment;::which in this: caſe'is irmpofſiblei' He therefore inquires foran expedient, or a 
peremptory reſolutionronieither hand *'Sinte he offends againft the Laws of Sparte, 
the order of law.and:hisown lifeg''if heacquits'stie who is legally convitted ; and yer 
if he condemns him-whom he kiiows to be innocent, he fins againſt God,and Nature, 
and agaialt his own'Confgience;:'''! * - 

6. . Thats Judge nvt only may, but 'is oblig*d to proceed according to the proceſs of 
Law, :and"not tohisJown private Conſcietice, is confidently affirmed by Aquinas, 
by his Maſter, and by his Schelars, and of late defended earneſtly by D:dacus Co- 
varuvias a learned Man indeed and a great Lawyer; and they do it upon this ac- 
count: 

7. I. For there is a double perſon dr tapacity _— ; Heisa private perſon, and 
hath ſpecial obligations .and duties ugcumben POR, urn 1 in. tha. capacity ;.and his 
Conſcience hath a proper informatioh and. ml 2s, and bath no ſuperiour but 
God : and as he is ſuch an one, he 6UITA p! BY Sp n the MG and periwalions of 
his Conſcience, guided by its own meaſure t as he is a Judge, heis to do the of- 
fice:of. « Judge; atid t6 receive hn fornon By 9 wit eſſer and folemnities of Law, aid is 
nao bring his 0wg Private Confcienteto ojge the publick meaſure. Not 4##1- 
lius Regulns,. but the Conſul malt ye ſentence”: -ahd'fince he is bound to receive his 
informatioh fron witneſles, asth&}/ prove; fot = prefumes'; whoſe Minifter be- 
caſe he $,-if therebs any faukpitsin'th Lav nbt in the Fudge, and in this caſe, the 
Judge does nor-go againſt his Conſcience; deaale bout he is bound to go according 
toilaw..:i He indeed goes againft his pan RnWwicdey : but rhat does not give Law 

"*s Eg de: 1 4 isto! r ſtruments. * And it is here 
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cal Courts we find it praftifedotherwiſe : *and a Prieft may'nvt refufe to'tommiini+ 
cate him whorti: he knows to have been abſolved'upon afalſe allegation, and anwor- 
thilyz but muſt adminiſter Sacraments to him accordingto' the publick-voice,” not to 
his own private notice 2 for it' would be-intolerable, 'if that which is juſt itt publick 
ſhould be reſcinded by a private pretence, whether matetially juſt or no%;' not only 
becauſe there are other meaſures'of the publick'and private, 0d that to” haye that 
overborn by this would deftroy all Government; but becauſe if this private'pretence 
be admitted, it may as well be falſly as truly pretended * And therefbre- ſince real 
juſticeby this means cannot be ſecured, arid that unleſs it were, nothing could make - 
amends for the publick diſorder, it follows that the publick-order muſt be kept, and 
the private notice laid aſide. * For the Judge lays aſide the affeiFjons of a Man,when 
he goes to the ſeat of judgment; and he lays aſide his own reafon, and ſubmuts40 the 
reaſon of the Law; and his own wil, relinquiſhing thar- to” farisfie the! Law ; and 
therefore he muſt bring nothing of a private Man with him; but his own'abalities fir- 
ted for the publick. * And let no Man in this caſe pretend to zeal for truth-and 
tnbaalcls - for ſince in-Judicatures, legal or ſeeming truth'is all that can'be ſecu- - 
red, and with'thisthe Laws are fatisfied, we arefſure we may proceed upon 'the teſti- - 
mony. of concurting' witneſſes, * becauſe they do ſpeak legal truth, and thar being a 
proportionable. condutt to legal perſons, is*a perfe& rule for the Conſcierice of a 
on = according to the words of our blefſed Saviour-quoted'our of Mofes's Law, 1r 

1s written in your Law, The teſtimony of two-men is true, that is, it'is to be accepted/as if Johne. 

it were true, and proceedings are to be accordingly.” In purſuance and verification of 

this, are thoſe words of S. Ambroſe, Bonus Fudex nihil ex arbitrio (uo facit;& domeſtice 

propoſito voluntatis, ſed juxta leges & jurdapronunciat, ſcitis juris obtemperat, non indut- 

get proprie voluntati, nihil paratum' & meditatum domo defert,” ſed ſicut audit,” ita judicat, 19 Pal. 118. 
** A good Judge does nothing of his will, or the purpole of his-private choice, but pro- 

«© nounces according to Laws and publick rigtit, he obeys the fanQions of the' Law, 

« eiving no way to his own will, he brings "nothing from home prepared and delibe- 

&« rated, . but qs he hears, ſo hejudpes. - Thisteftimonp'1s of the more 'value, becauſe 

S. Ambroſe had beena Judgeand a'Ruler bimmfelf in Civil affairs, and therefore ſpake 
according to the ſence of thoſe excellent Laws, which almoſt all the civil World have 

ſince admitted. - | *. And the thing is confefſed/intthe-parallel caſes: Fora Judge may 9; 
not proceed upon the evidence of aninſtrument which he hath privately peruſed, if it | 
be not produc'd in Court, though he by that cbuld be inabled'to do: juſtice to the op- 

preſſed party ; for he does not know' it asa Judge, but as/a private Man ; and though 

that be a diſtinction without a real difference of ſubje&; yer in effe&t it means, that 

the Laws do not permit a Judge to take notice'of any private'information, which 

might prove an inlet: to all manner. of violence and robbery. ''*- And therefore if a > 
Prieſt hearing the Confeſſion of: Caiws, underſtands that Titis ' was the complice of : 
Caizs his crime, he may not refuſe to abſolve'Titi, though he do not confeſs the fact 

in which he took part with /Caizs; becauſe he is'to proceed by the- method of that 

Court where he fits Judge. ' For private and'perſdnal notice is not ſufficient. * And xx, 
if I do privately know that my neighbour'is'excommunicate;' T am not bound torefuſe 

him my ſociety, till Lknow it legally ; and therefore much kſs may a Judgedo'zpub- 

lick att upon private notice, when we may not do even a private a& referring to 

Law without a publick notice. * And all this is confirm'd by the authority of Vlpzan, 12. 
Veritas rerum erroribus geſt arum non vitiatur, '& ideo Preſes provincie id ſequatar quod -ilicita: Sett 
convenit eum ex fide eorum que probabuntur. 'The'truth of things is not prejudic'd by 
errors 1n matters of fat : and therefore let the Preſident of the Province follow that 

which is fitting for him, proceeding by the faith of thoſe things which ſhall be proved: 

* For ſince no Man muſt judge by his own private authority, he muſt not judge by his x Z. 
own private knowledge. * And to what: purpoſe ſhall he call in witneſſes. to give xz, 
nor 4 information, if wherd they have done ſo, he by his private may reje& the 

PUDUCK *7 MINT & 13.53 | | | "Ys 
, But if after all this you inquire what ſhall become of the Judge as a man, and 

what of his private Conſcience ? theſe Men anſwer ; That the Judge muſt uſe what 

1ngentious and fair artifices he can to ſave the innocent;or todo juſtice according to'truth, 

bur yet ſo as he may not prevaricate the duty ofa Judge : he may uſe the prudence 

of a friend and a private man : let him by vatious and witty interrogatories, in which 

he may be helped by the advantage of his private knowing the ſecret, make ways 

+ G 2 to 
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tocntrap the falſe witgeſſcs,as Daniel dig.to the 3no; Eers in theicaſe of $uſanxa : 'or 


let him refer the cauſe to:rhe Supreme Power,orrehign this Office, or make a deputati- 
on to another, or reprieve the injur'd Mag,or leave a private way: for him to eſcape, or 7 
uſe his power of interpretation, or find ſome. way to elude the unjuſt hand of juſtice; Þ* 
which in this caſe does him wrong by doing right. But if.none of theſe ways, norany 
other like them can preſerve the innocent Man, or the Judges private Conſcience, - bs 
mult do juſtice according to Law, ſtanding upright as a publick perſon, but.nor flaops 
ing to particulats, or twiſting himſelf by bis private notices. , -- In 
9. . This is the ſum of what 1s or can be faid 1n this opinion ; and though they ſpeak 
probably and welt yetT apſwer otherwiſe, and I ſuppoſe, for Reaſops very conſide- 
rable. Therefore, aok [(F .00HE DIEL 2ONOT $2177 9:3 WR 
To the Queſtion I agfwer, That a Judge in this: caſe may agt do any publick-a& 7 
againſt. his private Conſcience ; he may.not condemn an innocent:whom he knows 
to be ſo, though he be proy'd criminal _by falſe :witgeſſes. And my Reaſons ate 
theſe :. 7 9b "23 Wok | : ' ; Toy ; SSLOHOL þ 1 - 5 8 
' 1+: Innoceptem & juſkym pon occides (ſaid God) taflayan innocent perſon is abſaJutely 
and indiſpenfably evil.. Upon which ground I argue 3: That whichiis in its own na 
ture eſſengially and abſolutely evil, may not be dep. for any good,::for any. pretence, 
for any.neceflity, nor by any command. of Man;: Since therefore-in the preſent caſe, | 
the Man.is ſuppoſed innocent, he ought;not to bedelivered to deathfor any end 4g the | 
world, nor by any aughority, much les for the preferyation of the forms of Courts, or | 
to prevent a poſſible evil that may accidentally and by abuſe arile ; eſpecially: ſince | 
the Queſtion here. is not matter of prudence or poligy, : but. of juſtice and Conſcience ; | 
nor yet of the publick intereſt, but of-the Judges, duty ;- nor at all, what the Laws : 
aQually do conſtituteand appoint, . but what.the Judge may really praQtiſe. -*Now, | 
1n all caſes, if a Mandies, it, mult be by the merit of the cauſe, or tor ſome publick cad. | 
The fr {# is not ſuppos'd in this queſtion, becauſe the Man is ſuppoſed innocent ; and | 
if the /atter be pretended, it is an open profeſſion of doing evil that good may come 
of it. And if it be anfwered,uthat this 1s-true, if the Man did appear tg be innocent, | 
but in Law be appears otherwiſe. | I reply, that it is true, ta the Law he does ſo, but | 
not to the Judge; and therefore though the Law can condemn him, yet ſhe cannot do | 
it by that Judge. He muſt notdoit, becauſe it being by an unavoidable defe&t,or error, | 
that the Law may doit, andif the Law could be rightly informed, ſhe would not, ſhe 
could not do it, it follows that the Judge who is rightly informed can no more do it 
than the Law it ſelf, if ſhe had the ſame information. : | 
1x1, 2- Tojudge according to forms and proceſies of Law, is but of humane poſitive | 
right and conſtitution 3: for the Law-may-command: ai Judge to proceed according to 
his own knowledge,” if ſhe will truſt him and his knowledge : and in all arbitrary 7 
Courts it is ſo; and inthe:Supreme Power it is always ſo, if it be abſolute. But not 7 
to condema the innocent, is of Divine and eternal right, and therefore cannot be pre-- #7 
judic'd by that which only is humane: And indeed if we look into the nature and 7 
cauſes of things, we ſhall find, thatthe reaſon why, Judges are tied to forms and pro- 
celles of Laws, to teſtimonies and judicial'proofs, is, becauſe the. Judge is ſuppoſed 
not to know the matters brought before him,. tall they. appear in the forms of Law. 7 
For if a Judge did know Mens hearts, and the ſecrets of things and cauſes, ſuppoſing | 
him to be boneſt, he were the firteſt-Perſon in the World to be a Judge, and can pro- 
-. ceed ſummarily, ang nceds no witneſs, - But this-is the way of the Divine judg- 
ment, who PLOcercs upon his own knowledge, though for the declaration of his juſtice 
to Men, he ſometimes ſeems to uſe proceſſes, and meaſures . of humane inquiry ; as 
in the caſe of Sodom, : and the like. And in proportion,if God ſhould reveal to a Judge 
the truth of eyery cauſe that lies before him, I think no Man doubts, but he might 
fafely proceed, tojudgment, upon that account. This was the caſe of Daniel and Se- 
ſanns. For ſhe was convifted and proved. guilty by concurrent witneſſes; God reveal- 
ed the truth to Daze, and he arrefted judgment upon that account, Upon exami- 
nation. of the witneſſes, 'he finds them, diſagree in the circumſtances ; but this was 
no legal conviction of -their talſhood;in;the main z''bur it was therefore ſufficient, be- 
caule Dazie} came in the manner of\a:-Propher, and knew the truth from God, not by 
torms.of Law. Now it matters not (ast9 the juſticeofthe proceeding) which way the 
truth be known; for the way of receiving it is, but extrinſecal tothe main queſtion : 
and as-Deniel being made Judge by God, . might not: have conſented to the death of 


Suſanne, 


Exod. 13. 7. 
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Su{anns, though not oaly the ewo Elders, but, ten more had ſworn. chag they! had ſeen 
Suſanna ſig; lo neither can a Judge, to whom God by ſome ſpecial act of Frpideace 
in behalf of truth and. innocence hath, made known the matcer, proceed to-ſentence 
againſt that knowledge, which he by Divine diſpenſation bath received... 4 fey. 503 

3. If a King or Senate, or any ſupreme power, receive teſtimony of a matter of fat 
concerning any of their Council, whom they know to be innocent ; as. if it be legally 
proved that Sempronius robb'd a man upon the Kalends of Merch, a hundred miles 
trom the place where the Kiog or Senate ſaw. him ſitting all that day ; that they may 
ot deliver him to death appears therefore becauſe they being accountable;to none but 
God, mult judge by his meaſures,that is,ſo as:to preſerve the innocent, and not by thoſe 
meaſures which mens neceſſity,and imperfetion,and weakneſſes have made regularly 
neceſſary. But that which is regularly neceſſary, may irregularly, and by accident in 
ſome. caſes be upjuſt, and in thoſe the ſupreme power muſt make proviſions, where it 
can, and it can when it knows the truth of the particular. . Far ſince the Legiſlative 
power can diſpenſe in the admiaifiration of its own Laws upon particular neceſſities, 
or, charity «pox the affirmation ang petition of him that needs:t : much more. muit ir dil+ 
penſe with the forms,of proceedings in a caſe of ſuch neceſſity,and juſtice,and charity, 
and. theft upon their own knowledges. The affirmation of the argument is,that Princes and 
Senates may,and mult do this ;.that it's necoftyo and therefore alſo juſt in chemtodo 
fo. . The conſequent of the argument is this : That rherefore.1f private Judges may,not 
do ſo, it is becauſe they have no. authority ta:do ſo, but are.compel!'d by their Princes 
to proceed by forms : and if this be all, it declares the neceſſity. of ſuch proceedings to 
be only upon man's authority ; and ſo, though by. Law'he may be bound ro do fo, yer 
our inquiry being what he is tied to.do in;C opſence, the Lay cannot prevail above 
Conſcience, the ſubordinate above the ſuperioyr,, there being, in this caſe,. a knowledge 
of the fait, and the law of God for the right... .. 


x3. - 4+: For the caſe is this 3 God ſays,,.'hou ſhalt not {lay the innocent, and the Judge 
does certainly know, that the. accuſed man isxruly innocent ;, The conclufion.is, there- 
forethis man muZi not. are. Againſt, this, the, argument oppoſed. is this : Humane au- 
Aewiey ſays, Thou ſhalt ſlay him that is conviQted Ho a fault, ; whether by truer falſe 
witneſſes : Here gre. witneſſes which do conyict him, and L know them to be falſe : 
The concluſion is, . Therefore this man mui? die... Which of theſe two arguments ought 
to.,prevail, I think needs not qauch inquiry... oo oo, AY 
14. ach And what if 7:tius be accuſed tor killing: Re «lus, whom the Conſul at that time 


% 


EZ 12. 


ath livihg in his, houſe, or hath lately ſent,a 5 would not all the world hoot at 
bim, if he ſhould. deliver Tizzus.to the; FOyrERrars for killing the man, whom the 
dge knows to.be.at home, . in may be dreſſing of his dinger, or abroad gathering his 
en - But if. this he ſo abſurd, (as.t.is indeed extremely);u tollows that he may uſe 
is private knowledge againſt a falle teſtimony that is publick. Or how if he ſees the 
fone betare him ia the Cowig ? a parleeurp gs afions thrawnoar his brothgn Judge, - 
asit hapnedar, Ledlow not aſd norfar 0 e Judge. proceeded to ſentence. upon 
Qt | 
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preſerve his ""_ to his re and the Judge may no more commit'tiurder than Colors 
ay commit adultery ; but neither of = can be reſcued but by their private-Con- 
ſcienoe; therefore they may uſe that. ''Andthere is no-eſcape in'this inftance, becauſe 
the Subje& i is as mach bound to ſubmit to the ſentence of the Law, as the Judge i ito 
the forms of it ; and that which ſecures one, ſecuresboth. E 
16. 7. The evils that may be conſequent to the ſtrictadherence to the forms atid proofs 
of Law agiiniſt the Judges Conſcience, may be fogreatas to'be intoferable, andmuch 
greater” than can be ſup 159 to: be confequent to the following a certain unſolemn 
truth. And there is no bur put rhe caſe ſoas himſelf and his party may be invol- 
ved in ruine by falſe wittieſs, and | be will grant that himſelf is by all means to be-pre- 
ſerved.: 'Put caſe z whole order of the Cktgy, of Monks, of Lawyers, ſhould be ac- 
cuſed folly and oppreſſed by evil men; as the Knights Templars were accuſed fierce- 
ly, andfo were the Religibus in' Hery the Eighth's time ; Hf the King had knowtthar 
the Monks, ard the Pope had known thar the Templars had been innocent, to mian 
ought to have perſwaded them to condemn the utteleſs. For if the King had-pro- 7 
eceded againſt et roconfiſcation,' rizking uſe of his advantage Roti! by the fin of 7 
vile men, the effeQ had: been, that he would rather have gotter money b -t, by ke - 
have dohe juſtice to the oppreſſed' d&orting to his Conſcience: And indeed i, 
it is ot to be ſuppoſed bur all che world would havegiven ſentence for themſelyesin | 
their own caſe, it is to be fuppoſed' that the coritraty opinion is but the ſentence of 
ren in profperity, or of ynexperienced: Scholars who'tdre not what load they put ups 7 
oti others to verthe their owri opinion. And whar Chriftian will adt condemn Plate 
for condernning the moſt Holy Jeſwws,' according to the teſtimonies of his falſe atcit- |. 
fers, andag win his own Conſcidhice ? And let the cafe be pur,” that the witneſſes had 7 
agreed; and proved fort things agaihſt'the unfported Lambof God, ahd made aff fry of Fe 
in forms of Law, and that Pzlatehad known the Lord'to be i innocent and injur'd, HE 
the water in the baſin have waſhed Him teat, if he had againſt his Conſcience i in —_ "RE 
plizncewith the ſolemh perjurers have condemn'd hitr-who was purer than the Ati- 7 
gth ? "Tit this caſe the effe@t had BeUrititolerable, ' for which ad pretence of MK 
ot <p> phone ebulld Hive math recompenice. © - 1501: 1 
© $.\&T&iw founded +: = prefiittiprion binds not-in the Court of Conſcience; | 
the preſiiiniftion is found'to be 4n error,” THE Law preſumes tha the heir! etrtring 
upon an eſtate, ifhe makes not an Inventory, dots it to toniceal the goods and: defraud Bt 
the Creditors. ' Bur if 20 Heir does {o' b' eli ipence ignorance, 'or. 3n Impertinent ; 
fear, or' rg Hl counſeh; or 'be bettayed to do oF If the Creditgr knows thar'the 
prov rom 'Kemay not in Conſcichce! take the advantage the Law gives 
birt is bound todo charity rt juftice þy' the meafhres of his e know! 
WT; 'the meaſires Vf 'eh1 che Law to or yiolen&+-and oppreſf of, Which _ * 
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19. -/x0. If a Law'were.made that a Judge ſhould be bound to condema an innocent per- 
fony thougb:he knows him robe fo, and to beaccuſed:by cakumny, and ſupplanted by 
perjury; /it were:an unjuſt Law, az all men( thath knowof') grant, and indeed mult 
grant: | For it were ® Law 'made to incourage perjurers and ors, to'diſcourage 
innocencs:: 2 Law madeagaintt the intention of Laws, whichvis, to defend the right, 
2ad puoiſb che wrong doer : it werea Law diſabling he: Judge to reſcue the oppreſe 
ied, and a Law expreflydifowning the caule of the afflitted+t and if any Judge Auld 
undertake his-office upon ſuch terms, heſhould opeoly profeſs that if the caſe happen+ 
ed, he would do againſt his Coaſcience. ' Andall Laws going'the beſt way they can 
ro. find! out truth,” would: never diſable a Judge to make uſe of ic 'when be had found -: . 
it-qut, and affifted the inquiry of the Laws by a fortunate diſcovery. - - For the exami- 
ring of witneffes being but a means to find out truth; ' cannot poſſibly be-fb adhered 
to, as.to: be preferred before the: end to whicty it is deſign'd, that.were. 45 if « mar 

| ſhoaldrather love toſtek then find. Since therefore no Law-ever was, - or can be ſo un- 
reaſonable as to decree:that'a iFudge: fhall'not in ſuch a caſe direQly relieve the'inno+ 
cent; bus procted to-his condemnation, it folows that he can have no obligation-to do 
fa, and then the'obligatioa-of his Confcience:can upon no pretence be declined; - The 
Law does not intendco oblige! the Judge in-that caſe, becauſe no Law ean:bemade 
expreily todo fo;! He'therefore.being-free from the Law'!inthat cafe, ſtands bound to 
bis private Coaſciencs, withoutexcuſe. ' 'Nay, the Canon Lawexpreſly enjoyns that & 
Judge ſhould give ſentence according'to his own' Conſcience, 'US'appears 'F."1, de re 
Fwake.) in 6. &:1n Clem. 1. Sec. werum de hereto NO OSD 

. 4. Suppoſex/ Judge ſhould'ſaborn falſsiwitneſles againf:aniinnocent ;' either he 
is bound not -toiproceed according toallegarion 'and-proof, but according tohis fecret 
Conſcience,oreliſe he's bound toigo0n in his erime,and effeR that which ha had mali- 
cioufly deſigned. _ .For it-is not enough that he'is bound to:difingage the witneſſes and 
take off the ſpbornation : for fuppole wot wen ry de ne. will-not-ceaſe, leſt 
they ſhould be ſham'd and ruin'd, bur will:take confidencefrom their crime, and per- 
ſeverance from their publication, then there is no remegyfor the innocent;' neither 
cath the Judge reſcue'him: from himfeNf, 'nor give over ſinging) unleſs he proceed by 
hes private certain meaſures,” and not by choſe which-are- falſe and' publick.”» For to 
ſay he may be forryFor his fault and yer proceed in it, is xo-rtake him an hypocrite f 
if heiconfeſles thar he:ſuborned/the witneſſes,) and. yer-proceed'to condenan'the inno- 
cent; ke is ridtcu{ous;:and: makes rhe Law purion-the face-of tyranny aid ufrcaſona- 
bi: molence and opprefſion.:':So that either hemutt gootvand fin to the end without 
4 or he ma(tbe:admined toſproceed by his private Conſtience, and thatin His 
caſt woutd be juſtice and pexirence beſides. is : 5 921637 & 10: (10397 1 £ 10 £9096 - Bb 

- - 222 Laftly, al} Laws-being 'imended forthe good of theSubjeRts, ateibound' not 

qnlyitq! comply wishi cheir ordinary caſes by ordinary prbifiens; but: fed their acci- 
derital rieeds by-the exraordinary. ' And' fo we find'it, chat al Laws yield" parti- 
eulavs,, when the. xiv is-injurions in- the: fpeciaticuſes, andrhisis the provnd of all 
©banoery, nn nn rh «54nd Solomen adviſed well; "Noth effe ju- 
fon vimdam, be nbt tver rig Pand'the jufticeof'God-bping Freon; gentlenes 

and favour,  equity"arid mercyyborgibbeſt when we follgw:the beſt precedenty-now 
fine cuſe is mort favourabloithuh the preſeht; :the hon uyoft 'that will not 

bend and'ficopito chemiſerics ofthe opprefiſeUy; and therefore the-Judpehevingino 
kingrance;'.he is ied by: double band'to relieve the oppreſſed immareiit;- by hisdred: 
iryveuce (whereivean be admirced)'or by his open declarations and quantin iſe ft, 

burar no hand-z6 eonfſemt tohipcbagſetinationst 357! 1-1 Oe 99091 0J PULP» 1 

. lohoontlude thertibrewirhahat*ede/of the Canon Law, 'Meltis eff [tandaluns naſct C. penult. de 

gun 00 verirad uſerdtur yi be is berths that & ſcandal Thould beiſufſered; andinvfience 5 Ir 
done. rhe. frrms:and\mertiods of, judiclal proceedings,” #hew that eruch be'be- 
tayedund forfaicerand what au fild'in rheprofhecy coniderdificzout bleed Saviour; 

Nom feruntluneauailumtrium ufot,;: he fhaff norieprove according as hehars;- but | 
acevidingaSho knows iralſoouwofſudgesin ehiveaſs;; they dojudge motperRly | 
whniharutrandindefencedfcrheinnocent they tollow dthepittera of the Divine 
J26giberit ant4dot- thewnperſefdion-df the huniatiez*irhat is; they'2re-ro- judge by the 
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That is a ſure ſentence that can rely.upon ocular demonſtration;for our eyes are a bet- © 


ter guard of innocence than the tongues of Sycophants, and our Conſciences are/{urer 
informers than the forms of Law; and:{ince no Law:hath declar'd againſt it, the Con- 
ſcience is at perfe& liberty; and yet-if it were not, weare certain tt is better to obey 
God than men ; the Conſcience is no:man's ſervant, it-is'God's'only. i Conſcience is 
God's Angel ; Grieve-not the Angel leſt he ſmite thee," do nothing againſt him, leſt be 
forſake thee, | Viro bonofixum in omni vita eſt, tranſuerſum unguem 4 rettaconſcientis non 
diſcedere, {aid Cicero ; :Every- good man 1s perfeQly reſolved not to depart from his 
right Conſcience a hairs breadth duting his whole life. ot ob 
 Andaow to the pretences which are made on the other fide, there will be the leſs 
need. of a'reply, if we conſider that they only prove thata Judge is tied toobſerve the 
forms of judicial proceſs; and to proceed according toallegation and proof, ordinarily 
and reoulerly, as ſuppoſing; that this is the beſt ordinary - way of information, as it is 
moſt certainly. But asthe Law, -ufing the beſt ſhe hath, would not yet.refuſe.a.Pro- 
phet from Heaven, ora miracle to bring truth from her! retirements, or her veil;fonei- 
ther will ſhe refuſe any better way that can be offered:;. but whatever the Law: would 
do, yet the queſtion now. being:concerniog the Judge, it 1s certain that the Judge an 
the caſe now put, hath/a ſurer way of evidence ; and;therefore as the Law, if ſhe had 
a ſurer way of evidence, ' ought not-to go againſt ſo-.clear a: light, i ſo neither can'the 
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yield; to-his eſſential: dutys_as that ofa Judge : ho the Cre a Fiyband 
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rl of Kent {hall loſe his Head, though the Biſhop of Bayewx:may iplead this/Clergy.. 

For ' this thereis a great miſtake... Tobe « Mawagd-to be « Fudge are hot to:beicom- 

par'd 45 {w0-diſtig@ gapecities of equal conſideration. To: be. '« Biſhopiand:to'be i 

Fudge are properly fuch, and have diſtiat meaſures ; buto:be's Hfur is thedubjett of 

the wo, capacities, and cannot behaid aſide as either of the-other may ; -andtherefore 

the diſtinQion. is yain and ſophiſtical, and:if it:could be admitted in. Merapbyficks (in 

which yet,it appears to havean error) yet it.can.never be ſuffered 20 paſs rorreal events. 

This being the ground. of all the contrary opinion, -and being found falſe, the foper- 
firyure.muſt allo fall to the ground. To theſpecial caſes this I anſwer © | 

25. -,-2+ An Execcutioner may not refuſe to do his office though 'the Judge hath given an 

unjuſt ſentence :' it is true onely when the matter is dubious, or not known, or into- 

lerable. But if; the Judge commands the Hangmanto fley a Prophet alive, ot to eru- 

cifie Chriſt, or. toſtrike his King thorough with a Sword,” I doubt not but the adver- 

Laries themſelves, will think he is not obliged ro obey. Indeed this ought noe eaſily to be 

draws into 4: rule; leſt ſuch people turn it into 4 pretence. But if the Executioner be 

ſure, ;and the.matter be notorious and ſuch as cannot deceive him, his hand ought not 

tobe upon an innocent.  Foras Receivers are to Thieves, fo are Executionets to un- 

= jaſt Judges. When the fatt is notorious, and the injuſtice evident, then it is fuch as 

Men can fee it ; and thenzas if there were no Receivers,there would be no Thieves'; 

- Pif there, were no-Hxecutioners of unjuſt ſentences,the Judge would be aptto reverſe 

his ſentence. | | | 


” 26. -:3-; Now wheregs it is pretended that if a private notice were admitted againſt pub- 
= lick evidence, it were like a private ſpirit againſt a publick-article, and would open a 


way to every pretenſ{jon, it would diſſolve the forms of Judicatures, and introduce 
many evils : I anſwer, that if all this were true,- and that for. this there. could be no 
remedy, . aor yet any recompence 1n the ſpecial caſes, it would follow that the Law 
were prudeat if it. did refuſe co admit ſuch a proceeding, uhleſs 'ſhe had ſome reaſon 
- eo truit the Judge: But this were nothing _— For the 'Law thertfore re- 
” fuſes his teſtimony, becauſe ſhe hath that which ſhe preſumes is better, and becauſe 
ſhe not. know1ag the ſecret follows the beſt way ſhe hath. - But the Judge knows the 
{ecret, and he is.not deceived, and hedoes not make pretences, for the caſe ſuppoſes 
bim. to ſpeak according to his Conſcience ; and therefore although the Law in pru- 
dence does not- believe him, yet he cannot but believe himſelf, and therefore in duty 

to God mult proceed accordingly, or muſt not proceed at all. 0 
27. 4: Neither is this like a private ſpirit agaiaſt a publick article 5 becauſe this Con» 
ſcience of the Judge does not. impoſe upon the publick, who hath power to admit or to 
refuſe his ſentence ; but it is onely for himſelf, and although his Conſcience ought 
not to be the publick meaſure, yet it ought to be his own. I do not doubt but the 
Law may goagainſt the Judges Conſcience,but the Judge himſelfmay not go againſt 
= 23, 5- And this we ſce verified in the matter of a private evidence ; for though the 
= Judge hath ſeen it in a Chamber, yet he muſt not judge by it in the Court, the Law 
—_— ſuffer him to do ſo ; but yer for himſelf he may fo far makeuſe of it, as to be 
perſwaded in his Conſcience, and to underſtand on which fide the right ſtands, and to 
favour it in all the ways that are permitted hum. Burt the caſe here being not matter 
of life and death, the Law hath power to difpoſe of eſtates; and the Conſcience of the 
Judge 1s not obliged to take more care of a man's money or land than himſelf does, but 
it can be obliged to take care of Mens lives when the injured perſon is not able. A 
man may give away his eſtate,but he may not give his life away;and therefore he may 
loſe his eſtate by ſuch ways, by which he ought not to be permitted to loſe his life. 
Add to this,thata Judge having ſeen an Inftrument in private which covild much clear 
the cauſe depending, may not upon that account proceed to ſentence, becauſe it may. 
be the adverſe party can give an anſwer to it,and make it invalid ; whereas in matters 
of fact of which the Judge is conſcious, there is no uncertainty, nor fallibility. And 
laſtly, the ſuffering party in the queſtion of Money or Lands ſuffers no inconvenience; 
but what is outweighed tothe publick by the order of juſtice and ſolemaities of Law, 
and the Man that loſes to day for want of producing his evidence, may produce it to 
morrow and recover it. But in matter of life and death, nothing can make recompence 
to the oppreſſed innocent, and if he ſuffers today, he cannot plead an error in the in- 
_ dictment to morrow, For theſe and many other conſiderations the caſe is wholly 
XY different. 6, By 
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6. By ſome of theſe things we may alſo anſwer to the inſtanceof a confident -and 
opinionative Judge. 'He may not prefer his-private-opinion before the ſentence of the 
Law; and bring it into open judgment. -- 1. Becauſe ht himſelf 'may-be deceived iti 
his opinion, and his confidence is no argument that he-is not deceived. 2.- Becauſe 
if the ſentence and decree of the Law be leſs reaſonable; 'yet' the: Fudge without ſin 


may proceed to it, becauſe: the more reaſonable is not inthis choice} and the'{efs rea- 


ſonable is not abſolutely and ſimply unjuft. 3. In matters of 'priidence and avil:go- 
vernmenat there is no-demonſtration of reaſon, but the:Legiflative power may: deter- 
mine for the publick intereſt as is preſently apprehended, and may*tefuſe 'the/berter 


counſel, and yet do well enough; forthat which'is:ſimply che'better is not in theſe + 


caſes neceſlary ; and in ſuch things a Man's reaſon ought not tobe1o confident; as he 
is of what he ſees, or what is matter of faith; and therefore in' theſe only he is-to-be 
guided by hrs own, in the other he muſt proceed by the publick meaſures, And as in 
all things not demonſtratively certain or evident the Executioner is bound to obey 
the Judge ; ſo is the Judge bound to obey the Law ; andthe preſtimption will lie for 
the Law againſt the Judge, as it will lie for the Judge againſt rhe' OMieer.' 4/Andyet 
after all, I do not doubt but if a Judge's Conſcience wereefteQtivelydetermin'd /againft 
a Law, and that he did believe it to beunjuſt and unlawful,:he'ought to follow His 
Conſcience. Asif a judge did believe-it to be a ſin to put a Man'to death'for ſteal; 
I 3.9. ob. he might not condemn ſacha-[Thief to the Gallows: -'Andthe is not excuſed 
by faying, It isnot the Judge but the Law that does amiſs. For if the Judge believe 


© 


the Law to be unjuſt, he makes himſelf z partner in the injuſtice by-miniftring to ag . 


unjuſt Law againſt his Conſcience. : For not only he that commands evil to be done 
is guilty, but he that obeys ſuch a command. In this-caſe, either the Judge muſt hay 
aſide his opinion or his office, for his Conſcience mulſt-not be laid afide/ © + VV 1 

7. The inſtance of a Prieſt and:an excommunicate;perſon uaworthily abſolved, will 
no way conclude this Queſtion. 1. Becauſe the caſe is infinxely-differing between 
condemhing an innocent, and acquitting the guilty, If any Man pretends he is 
ſatisfied in Conſcience that the accuſed perſon is criminal, though it cannot be legally 
proved, yet there is no wrong done, if the accuſed Man be let free ;-ati'inconventence 
there may be, but the Judge muſt not be permitted to deſtroy by his-private Confci- 
ence, againſt or without legal conviction, . becauſe the evil may be-intolerable if it be 
permitted, and the injuſtice may be frequent and unſufferable ; bur if it be denied,rhere 
may ſometimes happen an inconvenience by permitting a Criminal to live, but there 


can be no injuſtice done. It may have excuſe,and it may have reaſon, and it may have - - 


neceſflity that a Judge refuſe to conſent to the death of an innocent ; bur'that he ſhould 
againſt his Conſcience kill him,can have no warrant : and if he be not innocent,there 
may be reaſon to let him alone, but none to condemn him it he be. Conſcience can 
oblige a Judge toan unſolema abſolution, but notto an legal and unſolemn condem- 
nation. This ſhould have been conſidered in the Earl of Szrefford's Caſe, TheLaw 


hath power to forgive the criminal,but not to puniſh the guiltleſs. And therefore if a 


Man be abſolved when he deſerved it not, we may ſuppoſe him pardoned,and the pri- 
vate Prieſt is not his Judge-in that caſe. For torefuſe rocommunicate him is an a&t of 
publick Judicature,and toabſolve him-is an a& of the ſame power, and therefore muſt 
be diſpenſed by authority,not by uſurpation,that is,by the publick-ſentence,not by the 


private-Minifter, ſince to give the holy Communion toifuch a perſon is not againſt 


any eſſential duty of a Chriſtian. And therefore if the Prieſt knows him unworthy ta. 
communicate, he may ſeparate him ſo-far-as he hath power to ſeparate him, that is, 
by the word of his proper Miniſtery : let bim admoniſh him to abſtain; repreſent his 
inſufficiency, threaten bim with the'danger ; but.if he will deſpiſe all this, the private 
Prieft hath no more to do, but to pray and weep for him, and leave/him to God and 
the Church. But of this Iam to ſpeak more largely in its proper place. on 

S. As for the caſe of the Prieft hearing Confeffions,, though he find Titins accuſed 
by Caius, yet if Titivs does not accuſe himſelf, Trims is rather to be believed in his 
own caſe than Cazzs in another man's. ' Becauſe in this entercourſe every man is ſo 
concern'd to do his duty, that every Man is to be believed for himſelf and againſt 
himſelf, becauſe if be ſpeaks falſe himſelf onely is the loſer. 2. Caizs accuſing 
Titius may for ought the Confeſſor knows tell a lye and abuſe him, and therefore he 
cannot pretend knowledge and Conſcience againſt Tirizz ; and ſo this comes not home 


to the preſent caſe which ſuppoſes the Judge ro know the accuſed perſon to be innocent. 
2+ This 
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3. This argument ſuppoſes that a Man cannot be abſolved unleſs he enumerate all his 
lins to the Prieſt, which being in afarly caſes filſe(as I have ſhewn otherwhere) that unum ne- 


which relies u on it can ignite Qt mg. SITETET mAS \(y xx. oe a ao wt ceſlar. 
9. Laſt of all although i full = lay aſide bios Ytions and a wil, And bs 
opinion when he ſits upon tRESRAM'dE. ,eeanſetheſe ire hog "ities of 
Judicature, nor ought to have immediate influence upon the ſentence ; y t he canngt 
lay afide his knowlenge, ard if le tay aſide his Coyſereace He Wil make but ag ill / 
Judge. 2. And yet the Judgenmt\lvy hisafeRtionsadd His will afitle never but W dn 
they tempt him to-injuſtice. ' For &: Judge #wiſt nor ceaſe'to be #ercs/] when it dots 
nor make him w»juſt ; nor need he ceaſe to pleaſe himſelf, fo long as hes pleaſed tb 
do right : theſe if they do hiirt indeed muſtbeleft off, ele not; and therefore it can- 
not with any colour trom hence be pretended that he muſt lay aſide his knowledge 
when it is the only way \by Whietvtte can Yo gnod. « 3113 46 5g: Eco 
33- 10, To the authority of S. A1byofe, what Fave already faid is a ſufficient an- 
ſwer. For he ſpeaks of a Judges'office regutarly and uſually, not what He is ro doin 
caſes extraordinary, and ſuch #s is the prefent'queſtion. Bit he that ſatd, Sick avdzr, 
ita judicat, would no leſs have fhid;! Sicar wider; irs judicht + The ſeeing of his eyes is 
as {urea meaſure as the hearing of his ears; ys Wt | 
34+ 11, As for the words of Ulpian IT will give no other anſwer, than that Panormitan 
and Covernuias who urge them, ahd who ate corittrned to make the moſt of them, do 
yet confeſs that they make as'tmuch againſt theih as for then ; and thar they ſay true, 
will appear to any ordibary underſtanding that confiders them. | 
12. For although no Judge maſt do aQs of 4 ptivate atithotity, yet he may as well 
uſe his own private knowledge, ashe may uſe the private knowledge of the witneſſes ; 
for their knowledge is as private as the Judges, till it be bronght into open Court, 
and when his is brought thither;' it is #s publick as theirs ; but however from the au- 
thority to the knowledge tb argue is 2 plain paralogiſm; for the Prince who armed 
him with publick authority, did not furniſh Biny With a commifſion of knowledge,but 
fuppoſed that tobe induced by other ways.” © * FR 
Y3. And therefore the Judge may when he hath called witneſſes rejeft them upon 
his own certain knowledge, as well as ſe '#rts of diſcovery, or any other collateral 
ways to ſecure the innocerit. For t tay 45 Well be inquired-conterning the Judges 
uſing his knowledge to the infatuafing or diſcoveriaythe falſhood of theevil witneſſes; 
as tothe rejefting them. For if he muſt aÞſolutely take all for granted which they 
ſay; then he muſt uſe no arts to invalidate their teſtimony ; but if he may do that, he 
may do the other, and yet the calling in of wittefſes may be to many good purpoſes, 
and by the colliſion of contraries light may ariſe, and from falſhood alfo truth may 
be. produced like a fair child from a foul mother. And after all, though this que- 
ſtionis/ not td be determined on either fide:by authoriries; yet becauſe amonglt the 
writers of Caſes of Conſcience very thizny rely much upon the teſtimony of Authors, I 
think'it not amiſs to fay that this ſence of the queſtion which' T'defend was the ſen- 
tence of rany etninent Divines anid'Lawyers,/ particularly; ' Nicolaus Lyra, Adrianus, 
Angelus, Navarre, Hoſt ieniffs} C alderiniis,; P knorvitt an, WikPtitius, Fohannes Arbor eas,Ol- 
dendovp, Corr aftus Leſſms,Breſſes, arid diversthers';* and therefore befides the ſtrength 
of the reaſons, I walk the more confidently by having ſuch good company. © - 
, TS conchude: All -thoſ&adviees of prudetfce Which att 7 by the adverſe part 
in this afftir az expedients for-theJudgestrd procee#by th ſach caſes, PT arm ready'toad-. 
mit if they-will-ſecure their Gomſeiente andthe Hfe of the innocent o_—_ d., 'But if 
they will 'not, Þtit that the Jutpe muſt giveſtitence/fot :3w' of for Cohfcience, rhe 
caſts meſtemiivery clear. -"God! is-preatet 'thatf our Cotfcicrice, brit 'our Conſci- 
envets greater than any thing beſides: ' Fat Jus & prrcar +hdiis, faid S.' Auſtin, ad- 
hes imagine nt watur+ verites obumbretwr tay aniays.” For ithages'and forms of things, 
the/natural and) ſubſtantial teeth of thinks tizyhbt be toft or prejudic'd:,  Let)uſtice 
I {V7 bay a bo of Fo | {Loos = ; . 
2 Atcipeve perſonanrimpyobr bps e _ 1 ut pervert qaftiem' in judicio.' It 33 Prov. 18.5; 
a —_ receive the perfou f 6 with | $ thereby to overthrow the righteous 
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RULE 


Book I 


| Rute IX. 
' The goodneſs of an Obje®s 3s not made by Conſcience, but is atcepted, declared, 
and publiſbed by it, and made perſonally obligatory. 


t. Þ, TO ObjeQ can have its denomination from the judgment of reaſon, ſave only 
that from thence it may be ſaid to be underſtood to be good, to be declar'd, to be 
conſented to ; all which ſuppoſes the objeCt to be good, or to be ſo apprehended, Julit 
as an emerald is green before the eye perceives it ſo: and if the obje&t were not 1a it 
{elf good, then the reaſon were deceiv'd inconſenting to it, and a deceiver in publiſh- 
ing if. wal 
' 3h This istrue in reſpeCt of the material, fundamental, and proper goodneſs of the ob- 
ze ; for this it hath independeatly of the Conſcience : and the reEtitude of the Con- 
ſcience is dependent on this, and conſequent to the perception of it. But yet there 
is 4 formal, extrinſecal, and relative goodneſs paſſed upon an objeQt by the Canſci- 
ence, by whoſe perſwaſion although an evil obje& do not become naturally good, 


yet it becomes perſonally neceſſary ; and in the fatne proportion a good objeCt may , ; 


become evil. | ; 
- The purpoſe of this is to remonſtrate that we muſt rather look to the rule than to 
the preſent per{waſion ; firſt taking care that our Conſcience be truly informed, betose 
It be ſuffered to paſs a ſentence ; and it is not enough that our Conſcience tells us thus; 
unleſs God hath cold the Conſcience. But yet if the Conſcience does declare,it ingages 
us, whether it be right or wrong. - But this hath in it ſome variety. 
I. The goodneſs of an a depends upon the goodneſs of an object, that is, upon 


its conformity to a rational nature and the commands of God. For all a&ts of will 


and underſtanding are of themſelves indefinite and undetermined till the relation to 
an objett be conſidered, but they become good or bad whea they chooſe or refuſe that 


———— 
— 


which is good or bad reſpe&ively. To will to do an att of theft is bad, becauſe theft, BT 


it ſelf is ſo : to be willing to commit an a& of adultery is evil, becauſe all adultery #7 

p. of juſtice, is therefore good FX 
becauſe juſtice it ſelf is good. And therefore Ariftorle defines juſtice by a habitude or F* 
relation to its objeAt. It is voluntes dand; ſuum cuique, a will of giving to every one = 
that which is their due. And therefore our Conſcience, becauſe it is to receive its i#- 7 
formation from the rule bylwhich every ation is made good or bad, and its motion from 
the objet?, is bound to take/in that onely which is really and truly good, and without # 


is evil : and on the other ſide, to be. willing to do an a 


{in or error cannot do otherwiſe. 


-...2, Although Conſcience is bound to proceed this. way, yet ſometimes the younger Y : 
takes the elder brother by the heel, or gets out before him, and the aCt gets befareche 
obje& by indire& means... , For though'all things ſhould be thought good becauſe |! 


they are good, yet ſome things are made, good becaule they are thought ſo; and che 


Conſcience looking upon its obje& finds-Derror dreſs'd up in the ſhape of truth, and | 


takes it in, and adopts it .into the portian of truth. . And though ir can neyer be made 


* 


accepted ſo.by. God. 


. 


- 3. Alchoughthe rule by which good and bad ismeaſured, be in it. ſelf perf yer 7 
and as. 


it is not always perfeQly received by us. .. Good is proportionable to Reaſos ;.. a 

there is probabiliter verum, ſo there is probabiliter bonum, ;a probable good, as well as 
a-probable truth : and in the inquelt after, this, we often ſhew a trick of humanity, 
even ta be.pitifully deceived ; and although when it isfo, it is an allay of the good i 
mtends, ,yet it does not wholly deſtroy it ; God in his goodneſs accepting; at our bands 
for good, what we wr and innocently ſuppoſe to be fd... Juſt like the. Country fel: 
low that gave a handful of Water to his Prince ; he thought it a fine: thing, and ſo. it 
was accepted. For when the aQtion and the rule are-to be made even, if either. of 


- +: --1 them comply and ſtoop, the equality is made: God:indeed requires the ſervice of all 


our faculties, but calls for no exat meaſures of any.but the will. . For.the aQts of the 
will are perfeCt in their kind, but our underſtanding is imperfe&, therefore 5hic may 
find an excuſe, but zhet never. | ; 

7- . 4+ Upon this account it is that though the goodneſs or badneſs of an a& depends 
upon the quality of the objeAt regularly and naturally, yet the aQts become irregularly 
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really and naturally good, yet by being ſuppoſed ſo by the Conſcience, it is ſometimes 


= IC 


'S | 
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or «ccidentall good or bad by the Conſcience, becauſe the Conſcience changes'the 6b- 
je&:; that is, the abt is good'iby-the objett realy good,” or {0 apprehended. Phe ob- 
_ & always changesor conftituresthe act, - but the'Conſciencechanging the objec? ir: 
_ wediately, hath-a wediate influence upon the attalſo, and:denominates it' tobe ſuch as 
in the event it proves. But therntin what degrees; *and to wharevents'this change is 


| made is of more. intricate conſideratiog. pb 903 7 OTLHHE En Ns ,; 
What- changes cit be made in) moral aSions'by the perſwaſion and forte of 


. © Conſcience. ... ; >» DYUOOD 113%? * ONS S11tts) *; 
...: 1. Whatſoever'is abſolutely and indiſpenſibly: neceſſary tabeidune; andcommand- 
".ed bj Gad expreſly; ic4nnor be changed by:Coſezence into anevil, or into that 'which 
is unnecefary. - Becauſe inſuchodafes where theirulke's lain,cafie,and firted tothe Con- 
_Kience.all ignorance is voluntary !and ſpoils the-conſequenratth,; but never can legi- 
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timate it.  And:theifame reaforn.is:for things plainly. and expreſly forbiddefyas adul- 
. tery, murder, facrilege; and the:hke ;3:they can never becomegoad'/by any \a&t of Con- 
ſcience. And therefore in fuch-cafes.it oftenihappened that did declare his judg- 
ment to. be contrary to.the opinionwhich Men had of themfelves'and of their aCtions. | 
: Sometimes;mea live contrary tatheirprofeſiion ; they. profeſs.the' worthip of God, but Tit. i. 15. 
deny him in their hearts,even whenthey lealt think they do;\Thus:the/{/raebres having 
conſtrain'd Aron to make a golden-Calf:proclaimid a feaſt; To morrow's'a feaſt unto Deuter. 32.17- 
Jehovah ; but God ſays of them, They offered\ſnerificeto Devils and wot toGod. - Ando 
It was with their Children after them,whokuled and- perſecuted the Apoſtles and fer- 
vants of Jeſus, and thought they did'God good ſervice. | Hethat falls down before an 
idol,and thinks to do honour to the Lord ; or robs a Femple,and thinks it is for Religi- 
on,muſt ſtand or fall,not by his own. fancy,but by ſentence'of God; and the rule of his 
Law ; Proteſtatio contra faftum is invalid in Law: :To ſtrike-aman'seye out, and ſay 
he did it in ſport ; to kill his Brother, and think it-is well done, becauſe done to prevent 
| his ſin, though it may be thought charity by the:Man, yet'it is murder beforeGod. ' 
9. 2. Wherethe rule is obſcure, or the application full of variety, or the'duty ſointri- 
cate that tlie Conſcience may inculpably erre,therethe obje& canbe changed by Con- - 
ſcience, and the aQts adopted into a good or anvil portion by:that-influence, 'He'that 
thinks it unlawful to give money to a poor Turk; bath made it:t& become unlawful to 
him, though of it ſelf it ſeems to be a:piousa. Soallo it is in the uncertain applica- 
tion of a certain propoſition, It is certainly unlawful cocommiriadultery ; -but'if Fa- 
cob ſuppoſes he lies with Rachel, and' ſhe prove to'be Leah, his) Conſcience hath not 
chang'd the rule, but if hath changed the obje&and the a: Theobje& becomes his 
own by.adoption,and the att is regular by the integrity of the will. This is that which 
is affirm'd by, the Apoſtle, I know and am perſwaded in the Lord Jeſws, that there i no- 
thing unclean of it ſelf,” but he that thinketh it is untlean, to him it is unclean. Thisin® 
ſtance is. in a caſe in; which they might eaſily be miſtaken, and innocently abuſed by Rom. r4. 14. 
reaſon of the prepoſſeſſion of their minds by Moſes Law ; and therefore ity ſuch caſes ji9e chryſolt 
the Conſcience rules... .They who: believe themſelves married, may' mitually demand $. Ambroſ. ib. 
and pay their duty 3 But if they be not married, itis fornication or adultery- (as it hap- * Theophyl. 
pens.) Burt if Coſcience ſays they are married, it is not adultery, bur an a& of duty, _ 
becauſe the ſame Conſcience that declares for the marriage, obliges alſo to pay their 
duty, as. a matter of neceſlity. . Where ever the underſtanding is wrong; and the will is 
= mholy right, the aftion is accepted; and.the error pardoned. - . $(4660112 0% Catbyy 
Z 10. . 3. When the att is materially evil; the Conſtience adopting it into a good portion, 
* that 1s, believing it to be good, does:not makea perfe&t change, but leaves an allay in 
the ſeveral degrees of its perſwaſion. .. For it is impoſſible that « right Conſciexce-and 4 
wroyg ſhould have no difference in the effeR, eſpecially if there be any thing criminal 
or faulty in the cauſe of the error, When two Mentake up arms in a differing cauſe, 
as {uppoſe one for his Prince, and the other againft bim ; though they be both hear- 
tily perſwaded, and a& according to Conſcience, yet they do.not equally do well or ill. 
The one ſhall be accepted, and .it inay be; the.other pardoned, or excuſed in various 
| degrees. But this which needs a pardon for one thing, is not in the whole conſtitution 
of it, , good for anything, ,nor can. it be accepted'to reward. - arty 50s « 
11. .4- If the Conſcience diftate a thing to be neceſſary; the thing is become neceſſary, 
and at.no hand to. be declined. This was it which S. Paul ſaid, He chat is circumciſed is 4 1 NE 
aebror of the whole Law; meaning,that though _—_ had 'brakenthe yoke of Moſes,yer if - 
E 
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_ on, and relates tothe materiality of the obje 
Hot alter. 
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Conſcience did take-up.ons endotic, and boundzt upen ttielty theotherend:wogld 
|be dragg'd.after, it,,and by the att of Gonſcienceibecgme.necaluryo If a Mawingquites 
whether he is bound.co-lay his prayers kneeling, | O&-phether he apo if exiting, orly- 
ing, or leaping ;; if. his Conſciengs) beperſwaded thatuheweſhioat =neding; iris ne. 
ceſlary, he ſhould:do {6;,,a0d be; prap>net do iitiim bisibed ::;Becauſeaby Contoiznce is a 
Law-giver, and hath authority over the Man, andioughttoprevailwhenahe obatty. 
tex wer do otherwiſe.” . Fox whether thispartbetrue ot falſe the 


ry part is v0ly, Toth whether this | 
matter+is not fo great, "becauſe - there 1s no danger if a man do not mike uſe of a li- 


berty that is juſt ; He can let it alone and do well enough ; and therefore c6 followthe 


- 


other::partwbich.is:ſuppoſed.necefiary;; muſt needsberhis fafeft ways 1c! 


kin]... 8 
But:if the Queſt;on be,. — to-keepaibiolyday;1:or inectſſurp to 


let it alone; there.if che-Confcience determinechatfor neceiſary:toibe done, >whit hiis 
neceſſary to be/let alaneube Man is 1rideed bound refollow his Conſcience) bubhevah- 
nor. eſcape'a-fin. Far: Conſcience giakesno efjevtiahatterations.intherbing, ithoughic 
makes prr/qnal obligations to, theman ;: and 1t:t; ba anevil ſupertticion co keep 2holy 
day, - it cannot bemade lawful, begauſe the Corfcience miſtaking callsic neceflury. 
And if this were otherwik; it were:notaipin matterwhat. a manithought;forildis vhiok- 
ing'ſo. becames hislaw,.2hd every. Man may do what is; right-in his &wn<yes;--Afd 
therefore God, was/pleaſtd expreſly;'todeclare it,:that if a Prophet:did miſkad-vhe.peo- 
ple, both be.and they-ſhould pertth;;; andiour-blefled Saviour fignified the lame'thing 
in a Parabalical expreſſian, :1f tbe.bland\leadthe blind, they bothifall into the ditoh;: Bur 
in this caſe there is afault ſome-where;and: theman ſmarts under the Tyranmy,not the 
Empire-of; his Conſdience;! for:ConfCience can)have: no proper authoriry 'againlt the 
Law of God, Ia this caſe;that which the Conſcience fa/ſly calls neceſſary; 'becomes 
ſo relatively and per/analdy (thats, he thinks ſo,,and cannor innovearly pon the righr 
way,ſo long as his guidecondutts humib the wrong,and yet cannotinnocently #6llow 
his guide becauſe ſhe-dpesabuſcbim) but io it ſelf,or in the Divine-acceptation, (it otly 
raſter a bonum; ſomething thete:is 10 it that.is pood, 'and that 'God may ' regard'; 
thereds apr eparatio animi, a willingneds to obey. 17 oth _e- 

5 if the Conſcience being mittaken in a queſtion, whether an-aQtion be good 'or'»s, 
callsrchat. good which.is.nothinig but z2different ; the Conſcience alters it not, tis {till 
butt /awf; -but neither. neceſſary nor good, but relatively and collaterally : The perſon 
may be. pitied, and havea gift given him in acknowledgment; but the thing « ſelf can- 
nat expe jt, Whenthe:Lords of the Phi/;/tizes, that they might deprecatethe' Di- 


vine judgments offered: to God golden Mice and 'Emerods, the thing itſelf was not at 


all agreeable to the way by which God choſe tobe worthipped:; but their Conlcience 
told them it was good, it therefore became lawful ro them, but not good in it ſelf; 
and God. who is the Father of. mankind' ſaw their heart, and that they meant i for 
good, and he was pleaſed to take it:fo. [But the Confcience (Ifay) cannot make it 
good. : For to be gogd ar bad is wholly another conſideration than to be weceſſary or 
not peceſſary, This diſtinQtion is relative to. perſons, and therefore can be made by 
Cankience in the ſence above allowed. But $ood and bad is an abftrat conſiderati- 

, andis before the a of Conſcience, 


6. 1f the Conſcience being miſtaken calls a thing /awful, which is not ſo in the 
Rule, ar Law of God, there the Conſcience neither. makes an alteration in the thing, 
nor paſſes an obligation upon the perſan. Eleonora de. Ferrante was married to a Spa- 
{þ Gentleman, who firft ufed her ill, then left her worſe. After ſome years ſhe is 
courted by Andrea Phi{ippi her Countryman, ito marry him. She inquires whether 
ſhe may or no, and is told by ſome whom ſhe ought nor eaſily to have believed, that 
ſhe may ; and ſo ſhe does. But being told by her Confeſſor of her {in and ſhame, ſhe 
pretends that ſhe did it boo 4uimo,her Confcience was perſwaded ſhe might do it, and 
therefare hopes to be excuſed or pardoned. He anſwers herz That her Conſcience 
could not make that lawful which God had forbidden, and therefore ſhe ought not to 
pretend Coalſcience ; for. though her Conſcience did fay it was lawful,ſhe was not bound 
to follow it ; becauſe though ſhe muſt do nothing that is ##/awf#l, yet ſhe is not tied to 
do every thing that is .lawtul:: and though her Conſcience can give her « Law, yet it 
canadt give her 4 Privilege. She is bound to da what her Conſcience fays is nece{ſa- 


_ ry, though it be deceived, and-if the does not, ſhe fins againſt-her:Conſcience, whieh 


can; never be permitted or excuſed.. But if her Conſcience tells:her-only ## 55 ano 
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ſo to do; if ſhe dgesirior do ahe thing.which les;Cqaſcience, permits, ſhe offengk jr-pot, 
becauſe thoughyit «laws, yet;ittioes not commend it. If. therefgre:the does jity,and.chere 
be afn-error in the Canſcience;; the finis 2s great-as the error, great as the mattgr jt (elf; 
as if: the fat wrateriady be adultenys 1t,is alſp frorelly to; ang. the. perſwaſjop, of .the 
{p9.1s plain ;; For, finge the 
Conſcience when ſhe allows does not commend, if the perſon chooſes that thing which 
materially is a fio, it is in -paeſUlice of®*her\ownh deſires, not in obedience to her 
Conſcience. Iris Luſt mors.than Conſciance:.,.* Bur yet whereas ſhe ſaysſhe hopes. 
queſtion. hur the may, . For ſhe ſiog'd.a5$., Pas! 


Conſcience does not excuſe it from being ſuch. The. rea 


fos-pardon in-this als, MgO | 
did 4n perſecuringtbeCburch, he gt 
difference; he was nearer t9.pardon, than {he 
ſo,-.and therefore cguld: not. xeſifthis Conſcigac 


d itigngrantly, and ſo did ſhe, Here only, was the 
£5. becauſe he thought he was, bound'tp. do 
f perſivaded: ſheonly thavet 
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might do it, ang therefore ay 2 2TH 
tions and wece{{ities, but not ! > Much, nor ſq often, 1n permiſſipns., 1139 3 23+ +51 
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., Of the Confident, or Erroneous Conſcience. 
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An erroneous Conſcience commands 1s to'do what we ought to omit-; 
what we ought to do, or to do it othermiſe than we ſhould. 


FOL- 


or to omit 


N' this there is no other difficulty but in the laſt, clauſe. For - wheh our 

| bleſſed Lord had propounded an .ioftance, of perfteQion, he that not: oaly 
.,obeys the counſel, but .rbinks it to 'be.. a; Commandment, and neceſſary to 
m-. be done in all:times and. perſons, enters into an error at the gate of Zeal, 
and at. the ſame place lets out the exceljency. of his love, Chriſt hath recom- 
mended renunciation. of .the World, ſpirityal caſtration ; for, the Kingdom of God, 
dying for our Enemies, &'c. he. that in zeal, with charity and prudence follows 
theſe ;advices will find his reward ſwell. high.;. but he whoſe zealous, defire to 

row, towards ferteQtion , ſhall ſo determine his practice, as that. by degrees he 
ſhall think theſe counſels individually neceffary, hath abuſed his Conſcience, laid 
a ſnare for others, put fetters upon Chriſtian: liberty, and is paſſed into that ſtate 
of doing it, that though he entred firſt by. love, he is gone beyond it, and chan- 
ged 1t into fear, . and ſcruple, and. ſuperſtition ; he is at laſt got ſo far that he 
would nat do it at all if he-durſt. do otherwiſe; and he dares not, becauſe his love 


was zealous, and bis zeal was imprudeor, and his imprudence was a furious ſnare, 
and the paſſion of a mighty folly. CE. Kh 
| But an erroneous Conſcience is generally abuſed by 
x, By a true application of a falſe propoſition : Thus, 
i Whatſoever is done againſt my Conſcience is a fin. 
But to allow of Magiſtrates is againſt my Conſcience. 

; -.,_ _ Therefore it is certaigly a ſinthat they be allowed... | 
The firſt propaſitian is not true, unleſs it be underſtood of him only, againſt whoſe 
Conſcience it.is done, and thea it is always true, either abſolutely, or relatrvely, origi- 
wally, or accidentally. But if it be:intended, to conclude, that becauſe it is againſt my 
Conſcience to allow them, therefore it is ſimply unlawful, or unlawful to every one 
elſe, this isa Paralogiſm, and makes anerring Conſcience. Or ſecondly, the Conſci- 
ence is abuſed, and made erroneous by a falſe application of a true propoſition. 

_. Whatſoever is forbidden by God is a ſin. | 

But, every oath is forbidden by God, _ 
 , Therefore every oathisaſin.  _ - 

Every thing here is true but the concluſion. ,, The ſecond pro 
antverſally. For S. James ( aying, Swear not at all, forbids all kinds of oaths materially : 
that-is, in that. ſence.in which any is forbidden,ia the fame all are forbidden. Without 
juſt authority and occaſion it is not lawful to LNVEAr By God, therefore without m_ 
; 2 autos 


two manners of proceeding. 
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he Conſcience bath poweryn oblige- 


poſition is true, but not. Tune: 5; 
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diſt, 6. C. 4: 


6. 


authority, neither is it lawful to ſwear by « Creature, So that his words mean thus! 
Except in fuch a caſc ſwear nor at all, that is,* not with any kind of oath ; for unleſs 
that'caſe occurs to watrant it, this or 'thar oath is criminal as welVas any : that' is, * 
is no excuſe in cormmion! talk to {iy;- it was but a flight oath, for-you-muſt nor ſwear 


= 


The Canſes:of Error are, ”_ 


3- - t. Jengrante, Either of right or fat.” For no other diviſion'of ignorance can'con- 


» 


cern the relation of an rg Conſtictice.' For although a Mantis other wiſe concerned 
in ignorance if it be'vine#b/c, otherwile'if it be invincible, yer his will ts concerted in 
that die, and his Conſtience but collattrally and' indiretth. [137 


4. \ 2. Fear whether it be pufillanimons, .or ſuperſtitious, that is, whether it begin 


upon #214210, or tipont a#t#ral imbetiliity, they alike abuſe the Conſcience. Ignorance 
makes it erroneous, birt takes not away its confidence, but oftentiimes increafes it: fear 
makes it erroneous too, and though it begins 1a doubting, it ends ina filly choice, which 
grows toas much confidence as it can, ſo much as to eſtabliſh the error. 
. 3. Tothis uſually is reduc'd.z #»broſe lumility and' abjettion of mind, which becauſe 
it looks pitifaly anc. omiplys ſome Men in charity think it /audable « ſo Antoninus parti- 
cularly; and it is thie-fatne that S; Gregory recommends, Bonarum quippe mentium eft, 


Part. 1: decret.,5bi ettam aliquo m0do culpas ſuas agnoſeere, ubi culps non eſt. It'is the ſign of a good 


mind to accuſe themſelves of a fault when there is none. Which if it relates to the 
preſent affairs is dangerous and illuſive, - For if the queſtion be in a Caſe of Conſci- 
Ence, ; and the:Conſcience. be determiged upon its Kaper grounds:ingocently and right, 
there toacknowledge a fault in the Conſcience or determination, is to make the Rule 
it ſelf crooked, to introduce etetnal-ſcruples and irtefolution, 'to diſturb our own 
peace, anda device to ſnatch at a reward by thruſting it from us, and to think to pleaſe 


God by telling of a lye.- But if the ſaying relates toall the whole ation in all irs con- 


Jugation of circumſtances/ahd apprgoiges, then it may conſiſt with humility and pre- 
dence both, to ſuſpe& a fault where'thiereis none ; to fear leſt we have erred by exceſs 
of degrees in paſſion,or by rtmiſneſs and {Jacknels of xiF70»,0t by obliquity of intention, or 
interrextare of ſome wadecency, or wearimeſs, or ſenſuality, or complatency, and phantaftith 
deliciouſneſs, or ſomething ſecret, and'we know not what : But even in this caſe, we 
may beſt follow S. Pay[*s expedient and manner of expreffion, Nihil mihi conſcius ſums, 
T am puilty of nothing, my heart ſmites me not, yer 1 am not hereby juſtified, for God # 
greater ey nor Conſcience + IT tmay for ought I know have done ſomething amiſs, or my 
duty not well, bur as I cannot accuſe my ſelf, ſo neither can I acquit my ſelf, but 
refer my ſelf to God*s equal and merciful ſentence. What goes beyond this may abuſe 
the Conſcience, not only by a ſecret ſcruple, but by an evil principle and falſe conclu- 
fions :. and this, although it looks like modeſty, and feems contrary to confidence, and 
therefore catinot be ſo well redu&'d.to this kind of Conſcitnce, bur to the doubting, or 
the ſcrapators ; yet 1 have choſen to place it here,for the reaſon above mentioned.” * It 
-looks in at the door with a trembling eye, but being thruſt in, it becomes bold. ' Ir is 
like a fire-ſftick which inthe hand of 4 child being gently mov'd, gives a volatile and 


unfixed light, but being more oy turn'd about by a ſwift circular motion, it 
I 


becomes a conſtant wheel of fire : bt like a baſhful ſitiner ſneaking ro his luſt, cill he 
be diſcovered, and then he is impudent and hardned. And there are very many wiſe 


Mea who tremble in their determinations, and hot being able clearly to reſolve, fall 


upoti one part by chatice, or intereſt, vor paſſion, hd then they are forc'd for theit 
peace fake to Put on att accidental hatdneſfs, and a voluntary, not a natural:confi- 
dence.” But this confidence is commonly pop impatient, and proud, hating all 
cotitradiQtion and contradifors ; blcau t was ofily an art to'ſleep, and to avoid the 
firſt trouble, and therefore hates evety thing that brings them forth from their phan- 
taſtick ſecurities. - © 2 a4; ts - ER EE 2 
Other cauſes of an erroneous Conſtjence here uſually are afſipned but inartificially 
I ſuppoſe, and not of preſent concerntritht or relation. Such as are the ſubtraction of 


the Divine aids, God's leaving a man, and giving him over wt; vw» 2%, and tobe- 


: lievea lye; perplexiry, or ivreſolution, Felf-love, pride, prejudice; 'and paſſion ; perit 


enim 01 te jullicrann tri Yes tYunfterit int afeftumn, quis affeftas vbſcurat intellectum ne rette 
jubicet, Taid Sewers, "When affeQion firs Judge, there reafon and truth are ſeldom 
admitted to plead, vr if Hey are, yet;chty canhor prevail. * . 
rs | wes 


Caar. 3. or Erroneous Conſcience. 
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ON Impedit ira animum we poſſit cernere ver um. 

But theſe are no otherwiſe cauſes of an erroneous Conſcience, but as they are cauſes 
of ignorance, or deception ; tor in this caſe I reckon them to be bur one; an Error 
being nothing elſe bur an ignorance of truth, which whether it be culpable or iacul- 
pable, and at what gate it enters, is of another diſquiſition, and ſhall be reſerved to its 


proper place. 


— — 


Rurz II. | 
An erroneous Conſcience binds us to obedience, but not ſo as right Conſcience does. 


H E Obje&can movethe will no otherwiſe than as it is propounded by the under- 

, ſtanding. . If it be propounded as evil, the will that chooſes it under that for- 

YL mality is criminal and malicious. 1f it be propounded as good, the will that rejects it ſo 

propounded deſpiſes good ; for it is ſo to the will, if it be ſo to the underttanding, 
which is the Judge and the immediate rule of all humane actions. And he that does 
a good thing whule he believes it to be evil, does chooſe the evil, and refuſe the good ; 
for he does therefore becauſe he believes it evil, or though he thinks ir ſo, and rhere- 
fore is equally diſpoſed to chooſe a realevil; for that this is mot ſo, is but extrinſecal 
and accidental to his choice. | 

2, If this were not thus, but that it were poſſible to be otherwiſe, then we might lup- 
poſe that a Man might do a thing reaſonably, for which he hath no reaſon ; and an 
humane aCtion without the natural proceſs of humanity, that 1s, to chooſe by chance, 
and unnaturally, to chooſe for a reaſon that he hath not, and a good that appears not, 
which is like beholding of a thing that he ſees not. "The Jew thinks it 1s his duty to be 
circumciſed, and to keep the Sabbath. While in this error he is confident, by what 
argument can he be mov'd to omit it ? . If you give him-reaſons, you ſeek to cure his 
error and to alter his perſwaſion ; but while this perſwaſion is not altered, how can he 
be mov*d to omit 1t?. If you give him no reaſons, you deſire him to omit it becauſe he 
thinks he ought not, and to do an aCtion becaule it ſeems unreaſonable, and follow 
your opinion becauſc he believes it falſe ; that is, to obey you becauſe he ought nor, 
which 15a way not poſſible to prevail with a wiſe Man, or with a fool ; how it may 
work with any ſort of madneſs, I know nor. 

3. Butagainſt this Rule, ſome contend earneſtly, in particular Gailielmus Pariſienſis, 

and ſome that follow him, ſaying it is impoſlible that #n erring or a lying Conlcience 

thould oblige a Man to follow it: : 'The thingſhath great influence upon our whole life, 

and therefore is worth a ſtrict ſurvey. .. © 

Queſt. 

Wa 4 falſe and an abuſed Conſcience can oblige us to purſue the erroy ? 

| ' That it cannot theſe Reaſons are or may be pretended. 

t». * Becaulc it-ſcems to be ablurd to ſay, that whea the error it ſelf is nota fin at 
all, or bur a little one, that it can be a great fin to follow a Man's own humour againſt 
that error ; If a Man ſhould, do according to his: error, it could at moſt be but a ſmall 
ſin, and therefore to go againſt it. cannot be greater. For the error can oblige nohigher, 
than its own nature, as Rivers cannot ariſe above their Fountains. 

2.. But it isa more material conſideration; If an erring Conſcience obliges us to 
follow it, then ſome Men are bound to perſecute the Church, and the High Prieſts 
ſinned not in crucifying Chriſt ; and the zealots 'of the Jews did well in afMiiQtiog the 
Apoſtles and Diſciples of Jeſus, becauſe they did it ignorantly, and by the diQtate of 
an erring Conſcience ; and S. Paul ſays of himſelf before his converſion, I my ſelf 
thought I ought to do many things ag inſt the Name of the Lord Jeſus ; and yet he ſinned 
12 tollowing his erring Conſcience ; and therefore certainly could not be bound to it. 
In purſuance of which, 
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5+  3- S. Bernard argues thus ; To follow truth is always good ; but if by the Conſci- i.de precept. 


ence we can be bound to follow error, and that in that caſe it is not good to follow * diſpenl. 


truth ; that is, If a good may become evil by the ſentence of an erring Conſcience, and 
ſo great anevil as ir ſuppoſesit to be, then by the ſame reaſon, that which is evil, may 
by the like ſentence become good, and ſo great a good as it is ſuppoſed ; and then 


may a Man be chaſt for committing adultery, and charitable for committing murder, 
bs 3 and 
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and religious for worſhipping idols, and pious to his Parents in denying to relieve 


them for the Corbar; all which conſequents being intolerable, the antecedent which 

infers them, muſt needs be falſe. 

6. 4+ It is true indeed, the Conſcience is our Guide and our Law-giver,our Judge and 

.our Rule ; but it is not our Lord, nor in the preſent caſe is it an authentick record, but 
a \eu3:xryex3ov, a heap of lyes and errors, and therefore cannot be a true guide, and 
we are not tied to follow any leader to Hel]. Better it is in this caſe to follow the Con- 
fcience of a wiſer anda better Man than my ſelf, it being more reaſonable that we be 
tied to follow his right, than our own wrong Conſcience. 

7. $5. Forif till we were bound to follow our abuſed Conſcience, then we were bound 
to impoſlibilities, for then either we were not at all bound to follow God), or if we 
were, and yet bound to tollow our Conſcience againſt God, we were bound at the 
{ame time to do, and not to do the ſame thing ; to ſerve two Maſters, which our blefſed 
Saviour ſaid, No man can ao. 

6. But therefore in this caſe God muſt be obeyed and not Man ; it being 1imptous to 
ſay that the Law of our Conſcience ſhould derogate from,or wholly evacuate the Law 
of God, by which alone we ought to be governed. For if this Law of Conſcience 
takes away the obligation of the Divine Law, or if the Divine Law take away the ob- 
ligation of Conſcience when it errs, then they muſt ceaſe reſpeQively ; and the event 
will be this, that as long as God's Law binds us (which is for ever) the law of an erring 
Conſcience cannot bind us. | 

7. And there are in this great proportions of reaſon. For if the will be bound to 
lay down all its rods and axes, all the enſigns of Empire, at the foot of the throne of 
God, doing or refuſing by the command of God againſt its own inclination, it will-not 
be 1magined that the Conſcience, that is, the practical underſtanding, hath any ſuch 
privilege indulged to it, that it can be exempr'from the juriſdiction of God, or that it 
can oblige in defiance of his Laws. | 

8, For it is certain, Conſcience is, God's creature, bound to irs Lord and Maker by 
all the rights of duty and perfect ſubordination, and therefore cannot prejudice the 
right and power of its Lord; and no wiſe Man obeys the orders of a Magiltrate againſt 
the expreſs Law of his King ; or the orders of a Captain againſt the command of his 
General ; and therefore neither-of Conſcience-which is God's meſſenger, againſt the 
purpoſe of the meſſage with which'God intruſted it. .. However, it is better to obey 
God than Man; to follow the Law of Gad than to go againſt it ; ro do that which we 
ſhould, rather than that which we ſhould not; pe 

9. And there can be no more: neceſſity upon us to follow our Conſcience teaching 
us,than our Conſcience binding us; 4nd yet if:a contraCt that is vicious be made, or an 
oath that is unlawful be uttered, the obligations of Conſcience ceaſe, becauſe they 
are againſt the Law of God ; and how then can Conſcience againſt this Law of God 
in any ſence pals an obligation ? But this rather, that as we are bound not to commit a 
crime, {o not to follow an error and a lye. ; E198 Who” 

12, x0. For it is impoſſible that our opinion, or falfly. perſwaded Conſcience ſhould 
make any alteration in the thing ; If it was evil 1o it ſelf, itisſo fill; and my think- 
ing that Mercury is not porſon, nor Hellebore purgative, cannot make an Antidote 
and deletery againſt them, if T have upon that confidence taken them into my ſtomach; 
and the Sun 1s bigger than the Earth, - though I fooliſhly think it no wider than a Bu- 
ſhel. -And therefore in ſuch caſes the Conſcience.can have no power, and can bind us 

to nothing but to lay our error down: | Becauſe as to him that is 1n error, it were mad- 

neſs to bid him err more ;-ſo to him that-hath an erring Conſcience,. it were equally 
evil to bid him purſue, and aCtuate and conſummate his error ; which yet he were 
bound to do, if an erring Conſcience:could bind him. | 

13. 11. Laſtly, if an erring Conſcience binds us to obedience, it either binds us by-its 
own independent, ingenite power,or by:a power deriv'd from God. If by a power de- 
riv'd from God, then God commands us to believe a lye, to commit a ſin, torunafter 
falſe fires and illuſions,, which to affirm, ſeems to be blaſphemy ; bur if it binds us-by 
its own power, then our Conſciencecan make God's Law to become unlawful to us, 
and we ſhall be ſtronger than God,and a man's ſelf becomes his own rule ; and he that 
is deceiv'd by a falſe opinion is a Lawgwer to-himſelf, and error ſhall be the meaſure 
of good and'eval. ji28 55519 of bs gho0% $4311 1 

1-1. Theſe are the arguments--which are uſed by ſeveral perfons reſpeQively- in verifica- 
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tion of the opinion of Pariſiexſis, which I havenor only heap'd here together, but ad- 
ded ſome and improved the reſt, that by the colliſion of theſe with theiranſwers, the 
truth might be made more uſeful and evident; and divers collateral things.incident 
tothe main queſtion might be ſpoken. of ; and thoſe arguments remainvalid which I 
brought for the affirmative in the firſt and ſecond paragraphs of this Rule. To the 
firſt therefore I anſwer : _ | | | 
1. That it is not the erroy that binds us to follow it, but the Conſcience inerroy ; and 
therefore although the error can have no force greater than its own nature and proper 
energy, yet our Conſcience can bind beyond .the force of error. As if a General com- 
mands a Soulder to.tura to the right hand under pain of death ; if he miſtaking 
turn to the left, the event is greater than can beeffeed by the intentional relations of 
right or left hand, bur depends upon the reaſon, and the command, the power and em- 
pire of the General. [3 35 ÞY CHO is 4 E412 FREIE 
16, - 23 To the ſecond, I anſwer, That it follows -not, becauſe the erring Conſcience 
binds; therefore the obedience is nor a ſin. For ſuch is or may be the intelicity of an 
abuſed Conſcience, that if it goes forward, it enters 1nto folly ; if it reſiſts, it enters 
into madneſs ; if it flies; it daſhes its head againſt a-wall, or falls from a rock; if it flies 
not, it is torn in pieces by a Bear.; and the very inſtances make it clear ; the Rulers 
of the Jews and S. Paul were both called to repent of that which they did in obedience 
to their.erring Conſcience, which,cannot legitimate 1mpiety, but only make the one 
or the other inſtance to be unavoidable. . $15: 0 CEO | , 
* 3. To that which S. Bernard objefts, the anſwer 1s eaſie upon another account ; for 
Conſcience may make a good thing evil to it, becauſe befides the goodneſs of the obje& 
to make an aQtion lawful, there is required the faith and perfſwaſion of the: Agent ; and 
if this be wanting, as it is in an erring Conſcience that believes not the goodneſs of it, 
the action is evil, by reaſon of the deftitution:-of aw integral parr. - For, Bonum ex in- 
zegra cauſa, malnm ex qualibet particulari, and:'by the ſame reaſon, Conſcience cannot 
make an evil thing good, . becauſe beſides the perſwaſion of Conſcience, there is requi- 
red the goodneſs of the object, which if it be wanting, one ingredient cannot make it 
good, - mult enter into the conſtitution of goed; though the want of one is enough 
to ſpoil it. 40 Te 5 91415 25 Rnd F 
13, 4. To the fourth I anſwer, That becauviſe the Conſcience isin error, and the principle 
within it isa etraryestcr, a falſe record,. therefore it-is true, [that 'we are not abſo- 
lutely tied to follow its conduR, butiwe are tied to lay the error:afide; that we may 
tollow it 1n ſtreight.ways ; but-in the; preſent conftiturion of affairs it is miſerable, and 
becauſe we mult follow our leader,that is,all that can: go:-beforeus;; we do go to Hell, 
or to; miſchief,not that we are by God bound to do'thris,but only to do that; and it is by 
our-own fault that we are bound to fallinto an evil portion. © God binds us to follow 
our Conſcience, we ſpoil it by ſome folly or:other,;; and then we follow it; the evil ap- 
peudage 115 our own;; the Law by: which Gad bound us was holy. Nature requires of 
us to-drink at our meals:: But if, we have corripted. all our bevrage, we tauſt drink 
unwholſome draughts, but yet nature did notibind us to this misfortune. - 


[ 


= 19, -. 5+ And therefore the.anſwer co the next objection provides us of a remedy againſt 
the former. Weare bound ab/ſo/ately-to fallow\the Law of God ; but 'we-are bound to 
follow the contrary Law of Conſcience erring, conditionally and by accident, that is, be> 
cauſe we have made.our rule cradked which God had imade ſtraight. , For to be abſolutely 
and mrrefpectively bound to follow Goa, 'and yet reſpet#ively and by accident to. be bound 
to follow the comtrary Conſcience, arenot incompodiibilities,. or the parts'of a contradi- 
L ian, becauſe they, are not .d ide, not in.the;;ifame regards.* But then, fince it. is 
 . impoſſible that both theſe ſhould be aQually. followed, - therefore God.does.not. com- 
= mandus to follow! qur-Conſcience::and;nor- to follow it-at the ſame time, but to 
follow our Conſcience,; and to lay afide theerror,, and thea both-parts are reconcil'd ; 
© FforGodand the Conſcience are but! accidentally oppoſed ; and Gad commanding us 
© tofollow our Conſcience, took tare that at the ſame time we ſhould follow God too, 
E. and therefore God taught. our Conſtience, butwehen we get other teachers, we make 
2 it.1mpaſſible to obey. God. Let. us-ſubmit ori Conſcience to. God, that is, lay aſide 
our ertor,' and then God and Conſciexce are not. two Maſters but one, that is, God, and - 
Conſcience is his Deputy and Subordinate. And in order to this, it is nor ill adviſed 
: 11. the fourth objeQtion, to; fallow:the right Cooſtience of a wiſer man ; to do {Þ isa 
'; govd expedient forthe laying 'dawa our error; but it is not direfly obligatory, 
fs ' = Q 
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{o long as the error is confident; for I muſt not foliow a wiſer Man in his right, if I 
believe him to be in the wroxg, and if I believe himto be in the rzght, and he really be 
fo, then IT have laid afide my error, and indeed to do this is our duty ; but this cannot 
de done till the error be diſcovered, till then I muſt follow my own Conſcience, not 
the Conſcience of another man. 

- 6. Tothe ſixth I anſwer, That the Law of Conſcience cannot derogate from the 
Law of God, when they are placed 1a the eye of reaſon over againſt each other ; that 
is, when the Conſcience ſees the Law of God, no law, no perſwafion, no humor, no 
opinion can derogate from it. But an erring confident Conſcience believes that it follows 
God when it does net. So that the Law of God hath here a double effett. The Law 
of God apprehended by the Conſcience binds him to aftion : But the Law of God real 
and proper binds the man to lay aſide his error. For he that goes againſt the matter 
and the inſtance of the Law of God, does yer at the ſame time obey the ſanQtion and 
atthority, becauſe he proceeds toattion in obedience to, and in reverence of the Law 
of God. The Wife of Amphitruo was kind to her lord, when ſhe entertain'd Jupiter in 
his ſemblance; and for Soþ2's ſake Mercury was made much of : and becauſe the error 
is dreſs'd like truth, for truths ſake we hugg and entertain the error. Sohere. The 
Law of God is not deſpifed, much leſs evacuated by following the diftate of Conſci- 
ence, becauſe it is for the ſake of God's Law that this Conſcience is followed. And 
therefore ſince by accident they are made oppoſite ; the event of it cannot be that one 
mult ceaſe, for both may and muſt ſtand, but nothing muſt ceaſe but the error. 

7. And therefore although the will muſt ceaſe from its own pleaſure, when God's 
will is known to be clear againſt it, yet the underſtanding muſt not ceaſe from that 
which it ſuppoſes to be the will of God,till the error be diſcovered,but when it 1s, thea 
it muſt as much ceaſe from its own waysas the will muſt, for every underſtanding as 
well asevery proud will, muſt be ſubmitted to the obedience of Jeſus. 

. 8. ForConſcience being God's creature, and his ſubordinate, cannot poſſibly pre- 
judice the rights of God, for as ſoon as God's right appears, and his Laws are read, 
Conſcience doth and muſt obey ; but this hinders not but that Conſcience muſt be 
heard whea ſhe pretends the Law of God for her warrant, fo lang as it is not known 
but that ſhe ſays true. | 

23- 9. Foritis in this as 1t is in contraQts and oaths, ſo long as they ſeem lawful they 
muſt be obſerved, and muſt not” be reſcinded until it be diſcovered that they are 
againſt the Law of God, and fo it is with the diQates of an erring Conſcience. 

24. 10. And the reaſon1s plain, becaufe Conſcience does not make a real change in ex- 

Cha.2. Rule 9. treme objects (asT have formerly difcourſed) the things are good or bad by their pro- 
portions to Gods Law, and remain'{o, whatever the Conſcience thinks : But yet they 
put on vizors and ſhapes, and introduce accidental obligations by error. Indeed 'the 
error brings in no dired#:obligation but that it be diſcovered and laid down : but ſonei- 

' ther can ir hinder but that Conſcience ſhall ftill retain the power that God hath given 
it diretfly and prixcipally; that is, that it be the Man's rule and guide. For the fal- 
lacy that runs thorough al} the objeUtions is this,. that the Errimg Conſcience is in its 
obligatioa conſidered as Erring. Now. it does not bind, as Erring ; but as Conſci- 
ence ; that is, not by its E707, but by ts:Nature, and the power of God, as being the 
reporterand record of his commands” Againſt which, he that bids'our Conſcience 
to proceed, indeed gives, ill counſel. He that 'counfels a Man to' follow his erring 
Conſcience, invites him to folly ; hetells: him he is in error, and bids him not lay it 
down. But he thay adviſes him. to follow his Conſcience, though it happens in the 
truth of things that his Conſcience bein error, meddles not at all in the countenancing 
theerror, but in the power of Conſcience. BE 

25- 12. For all the obligation which our Conſcience paſſes on us is derivative from 
God, and God commands us to follow our Conſcience, but yet he commands us not 
to lin ; becauſe his commanding us to follow our Conſcience ſuppoſes our Conſcience 
iattrudted by the Word of God and'right reaſon, and God had appointed ſufficient 
means it ſhould be ; but that Confience offers a ſin to the obedience is wholly the 
man's fault, and beſides the intention. of God. God hath not made us to fin, but hath 
cammitred us to the conduCt of Conſcience, which by prevaricating its inſtru&ions 
bath betrayed us. if! E 

26. By this it appears what manner of obligation is /paſs*d upon-us by an erring Con- 
icience; the Conſcience always hath the ſame commiſſion as being the ſame _ | 
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«rhe ſame guids 7: biunibecmiſoaotieidisboundito tame ft 
far as it follows themy ſo far it binds. Butbecauſ@&uwhemnipi'inzerror;& alſo 
them by decir: bindypyilt che HilebionTbe- difcovered;  Dwrandny dipreſſed. 1 
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ierring Confcienve-dory boare© obfitlane ; I oannorwell tramfldleithe words into a di- 
ſtinQtion, but their meaning is this, that we ar&not bourtpdſitively-to6tellow the 
error, but yet ſo that we muſt not do the contrary. Which indeed is the ſame 
thing; and they going to reprove Durandws his diſtinQtion that hath no difference, 
overs it «> 0 come org that hathi + 3 SaAgonns. For ” —_— an w_ 
Conſciegce, does ſo-bind us that, we. muſt net cqntradifÞir,. .is..to ſay that. it:palitively 
Cong pon nes mutt uo po la ron 
that command, is it not notorious and evidetitthat we mbſ{poRtitely | lol ic * But 
for the eſtabliſhing the meaſures of obedience in the preſent caſe, theſe following rules 
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28.- 1: If an erring/Conſtiencecommands a thing'that is of it ſelf indifferent, "we are 


bound to follow'ity and we may'go it withour fin;- - Becauſe if it be indiffererit, it 1s 
therefore lawful, and it cannot ceaſe in it ſelf tobe lawful, by beivg ſuppaſed to be 
nec#ſfry.  Indeedif a Governor commands its £0do a thing/indifferent; fad fays it is- : 
necefary, we may not do it nnder that complignce'; that'is;/ we may not berray our 
Chriſtian liberry;'and' accept that as fimply- neceſſary which Chrift hath left under 1i- 
berty. We muſt do the thing, but not own the neceſſity. But if an erring Confcience 
bid vs do an i#different, and repreſent it as'a wtceſfary aFion, though ir may-be a ſin to 
believe it neceffary,; yet it is no ſin'ro do the ation, + For nothing that ſupervenes can 
alter: the nature of "the'thing, and's new performl-neceſfity introduc'd by an erring 
Conlcience, by! making it ſeem neceſſary to hin,” changes it not from being lawful in 
1t-ſelf, But then it infers this alſo, that as it may be done without ſin, ſo without a fin 
it cannot be left undone : Becauſe the error hath made it perſoraly receſſary, and the 
rruch of God hath made it{owf#l realy. CU iT CL DOUBWI NSEES 14 
.2(>If an my Conſciencediftare a thing to'be-good which is »0t good, not to follow 
chat:diftate, and not to do that thing isno fin” Becauſe every-good is not neceſſary, -. 
and ic may-be- good or ſeem fo, and yer to- omit'it in-certain circumſtances, may be 
equally pood or betrer. 1 610 Hp, | TT 


| 1343 3.43» 1 _ Me 4 4 : h | 
- 57 If an erring: Conſcience affitm that which i good, or which is indifferent, to be 


eviland vicious; asif it ſays, ris a-finto ſpitiupon the pavement of a Church,orthar 
it 18 ſuperſtiion £o-ſerve the poor'iin an Hoſpitaf, - it is no fin ro omit thar "indifferent 


' or that commendable aftion;':becauſe here is' no command of God to countermand 


the reſolution of Conſcience, 'and therefore the error may-become a ſnare and a hin- 
drance, but no-direft cauſe '6f fin; becauſe ſuch aQions ta'themſelves not” being ne- 
ceſfary, -it cannot be criminal wport a'lefs reaſon toomit them! - * But upon the ſame 
account it isa {in to do them, becauſe they are not of Faith, and the Conſcience being 
nary againſt them, rhefare'fins. For any deficiency of x neceſſary ingredient 
makes afin. ''! : © [4310076 192 Ms: 


. 4. If an errivg Conſcience-ſay that ſuch an aGion is Lenfol onch, when of it ſelf it 


is 2004 and landable,- we ſin not'it we doit, or if we do it net; * For in this caſe nei- 
ther is there any dived obligation from God, nor any indire# pbligation from Conſcience, 
and therefore the Man'is wholly permitted $0 bis liberty : alchough it may be a pious 
aQtion to pray kneeling on the ground with bare knees, or proftrate on our Hoe, ba 
it Conſcience ſays'# is it no ſhoe Idedeble, but that it is /awfel onely, we may Jafely 
0 it3" but thenthere is no'other effect of fixch an aQion, than there is of _— 

a Man's 
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2: bad 
: .whach is «4/o/otely, commanded, the Min fins whethen he obeys, arobeysinor: jhirobe 


 iaſtruQted, then the error-is culpable in, that, manger:-that it remains, voluntary all the 


Caſtropal.tom. Vered, and. he knows it habuually all the way. * And therefore in this caſe the Conſci- 
puntt. ence ought.not to be, abeyed.: _For.the Conſcience is but imperfeeh and equivocal, wielent 


"and this poſſeſſion is a dereliion and a. puniſhment. from God for other crimes, it 1s 


5.  3-.1t the Conſcicgce be abuſed;in @ deduiFion, conſequence, or. leſs certain propoi- 


whole determigation,as:there was in. the introducing cauſe of theerror, and no more. 


2 Man's head. with-one; fiager, and: it carinot be-commendable in bim0 do an attion 
in» whighthe delievesabereiis no, wortbioels.' | 201d 2h! ecrainewollet 20 og mt 
"5-36 an\,erring Conſcience commands! what is i fraptly evil, 'orforbids rai doithiat 


caſe he:ſins againſt hisi Rte; and in gbe other. againſt his Guide. >: and any;,one maſcak- 
Triage tis: «nough- tajntreduce a {m, .Buy this will.þe::the -matted of) the- next Rule. 
[The uſe of thele Rules ts ;notat alleffafuuve upon erring/Conſcieiices;! while che error 
remains : far; theadvices-ſuppoſing theiexror are; nat.applicable to,them; who willanr 


pf ſyppolechemſel ves in Eros. i But they-are applicable: ta: Conſcienbes] redov cred! from 


their error;-and are: uſeful 4an:;the condbQ.of their repentance,': becauſe! they :deſfribe 
the reſpeftive meaſyrs-of fi -and ;ingqcence, aud what! obligations'of forrow:ang 
amends are left ax wy ae Aides = DES aye 413808 Ewa 
+: Te theſe may be added thoſe Riyeg-which Þ have: 7; giVEby :concertung)the. - - 
; changes which:tan be made i: maral aQtions,-þy.the perfwaſion and forceof 
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A Conſeience erring <in 
| | + 162 20 [319 Off fig 996 ii gGo 0c TY SALUTE 2 &f11 IG! 
HEN the error proceeds of malice or negligence, the Man is gyilty according to 
the venom of.the ingrecient ; there i5a fin inthe principle, and this leads to 
an ation materially evil,” He that'miakes'aſſemblies againft his Prelate, and thinks he 
may lawfully do it, dog$;an attion:farwhich . by. the Laws he is}puniſhable ;' but to, 
God he is to anſwer beſides the: ation, for the ſin that. led him to that ErrOB. . nod 
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weft... 164d ht 002 Ut 0; 14: 3 400 . bog gltv of notion 
2. LI UT if it be inquized, whether that alſo be a {in which is an obedience to his Con- 


| {cience, that, is, whether the inftance of the aFion be a. fin, beſide the malice of | 2 
the principle, and fo evgry.{luch ation become a double fin? I anſwer, that ut is/accor> jp 
ding as the-inſtance is. ;,.: | | | [4 | i = 


1, If it be againſt « Prime principle A in which weare naturally, or any way greatly 
way ; and then not only the r7#trodud7ion or firlt principle, but the effe& allo is a ſin. _ 
The Man hath only pug a blind before his eyes, ang in every reflex action it. is diſco» 


and artificial.” Ir is perſwaded in the 4, and coavinced of theevil inthe habit or reflex 
a,and is.nq otherwiſedeceived,thana Maa is bliad that wears.a hood upon his eye. 


2. It che. Conſcience be. poſſeſſed with a. damagble. error, and ina great matter, 


no matter whether we call the conſequent aQtion a fin or no. For the Man is ina 
ſtate of reprobation, and the whole order of things and ations in- that ſtate are-cri- 
minal formally or equivalently. , His prayers are; abomination: ;. and.if fo,. thea.cthe 
achons that arc materially evil, are much worſe, ,aad ja eſtimation, are proſecutions 
of the ſtate of ſin. » Of ghis ſort are they that are given. over to believe a.lye-; all the 
conſequent ations axelans, juſt asthe envies. and. blaſphemies.of damned People are 
ſios, qr as the as of, Devils are imputed : chey: are canſigned to, Death, and all the 
conſequent actions are ſymbolical ; and it will. be always Fx unleſs they can retura to 
a ſtate of: repentance. ... - | | ' 


S 


tion, by evil arts and prejudice, by intereſt and partiality, there is ſo much evil in the 


For if the action conſe ent: to the. perſwaſion were alſo a ſin, then it ought not to be » 
done; but. becauſe 1g FE the Conſcience ought tabe obeyed, though in the whole 
affair there.is.a fin, abd it is unavoidable, yet the fin is antecedent to the aRion and 
determination, but 0, Proper appendage or. qualification of it. - And ſince the ob- 
jeQ.un, the preſent calc: tranſmits honeſty and <quity into the aRion, | not according 
ro:what.1t 15 19 the thing,; but according to what it isin reaſon, it mult needs be that 
AA , we 
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Cxar.'3. - or Eve "Conſcience. be 


oareobligedarrnitieg% WhatWe' At iftd"be'in Chbfcienve. | For tl ths caſs 
— hv4.2» #90977 and thetefyreby fr we'eahribr be guided ta Whole or 
ebltxfidfs; burbecanſo/e mblt'bo guided by Pitierhing, rata Be whotly By DÞ/nion 
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bl 09 Colltience be'Weakly bro | d, thitk ho lijpiher in 
Ev (- do 


'm þ 1 
the error, or in the conſequent «&ion. B 0 Vian'"is BB 
-beft; oundafhetrnty 80140'f) the prificiple 


;is}e'did al} ti6avy4and Hlew' to froveed by! 


He hath; aBreeaVle't6'righe 


light 


| reaſon [and corR F . £ | $ 3s | " WY th prikg: wy bs 62: / wy 
7 goahgigh the Tindufions We'may edfly i ze thong a erpin 
-Conicienct:sxobefollowed | lvfit is/above explained) ahi yerthiar God alld is intire- 

:1y twbefollowe!, atidthititheteforea Man <cident, and by His own-favlt may be 


idn is out of Job) in 


.intatipled in 1004/1 icnloritns Levidthun is SOryzory's exprefſide f Job) 
thy. fo long'as he remains 


the infolgings'of iwatid Sathin; hd cxndbt' efcdbe. inmbd 


in that condirion'j 'et'beealiſehe' citd not rethaimin that condition, Bur either by (ul- , 
bn Be fone, ad by prayer he may 


pe@inghiniſehf, or beiin-adronithed by Ner inquiry and by prayer hen 
Jaytkeztror doWh, it follows; Hit 6 obey Gol ever Nathan vriavoidable diterwnrs, 
andinever is nafoible foldhg as the Man”is 46 (tate ad poſſibilicy of repentance. 
Becaiſsevery!errorthat infersanaftoh thaths "formally 'as Well" as tharerlaly pſi, 
noconly ougtitbur/may alſb Ke'depoſed of Kid-Jbwn, Hecknfe'in ſuch G15 3% Van 
i$invincibly abuſtd. * No Man Gin ever be if tht cbndicidn, that'to love God ſhall 
-hevorne a fih to him'y beeavſe no Min _— be ignptitit, 'or property Entertain 
rthis\opition, 'thbtit 5/4 fin telove'God ; 'thittebellibn isTawlal ; that adultery is no 
ſin; that it can be lawful to ſtrike a Prince for juftice ; of to break a Commandment 
to preſerve the intereſt of a Se& ; that a man may rob God in zeal againſt idolatry and 
images. Theſe things are ſo plainly taught, that an error in theſe cannot chooſe bur 
be malicious. \ i 49 | 

- But when the error i in ſuch cafes whefe &ither it is ?zw/rme#ble and irremediable, or 
where weaknels pleads excuſe, the ation is in that degree innocent in which the er- 
ror is ##avoidable, And if it could be otherwiſe, then a cafe might happen in which 
by the Laws of God a man could be bound to that which 
God atid tror man were the Author of the lin. . EE 
9. 'iThe ſum is this! God is Supreme,and Conſclente is his Vicegerent and Subordinate. Now 
it s certain, that the Law of an #ftr/our cannot bind againſt the command of a Supe- 
Yor when it i1'$#n. But When the Superior communicates the notices of his will by 
thac {»ferror, and ab otherwiſe; the ſubje is ro obey thar inferior, and in ſo doing 
he obeys both: But the Vicegerent is toatifWer for the miſibforttfation,and the Con- 
{cience for its error, according to the degree of its being culpable. EIS 
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Fr arc ns + ASS 1 i | | 
It 75a greater ſin to do a. good ation againſt our Conſcience, than to do-an 
.. extl action in obedience to it. | 1 7 


.  J*HIS Rule concerns degrees oxecly, but is uſful in the conduQting fone aQions 

of repttsnce; arid it is to be underſtood to be trie only in equal caſes, and 
when there is no circurnſtahce aggravating one patt. Frier Clement the Jatobine thinks 
erroneouſly, that it is lawful to kill his King. The poor rarity Gp Faucette thinks it 
unlawful ts fpir in the Chareh © but it happened that one day ſhe did it agaidſt her 
| Conſcience; ant the Frier with his Conſcience and a. long Knife kiſted the King. If 
the queſtion be here, who ſthn'd mot, the diſparity is next ro infinite, and the poor 
woman was fo be ehiddert f6r dotng againft her Confcience,and the other to'be hang'd 
for doing according to his. Becauſe the Frier's error could not be invincible and incul- 
pable, hers might; an in"fich queſtions, the effe& of which is of ſo high concern- 
ment, becavfe the errors ir them zre ſupreme and dangerous, the inquifirion ought to 
be very great where'there im be difficul y, and cherefs e the negligence is always in- 
tolerabls, and it is malicious where the diſcovery iseaſe;' as it is ity theſe caſts, And 


than his 


Error itlybetrai he vid His'be(t,char 


Is intrinſccally evil, and then . 


thirefore in {@ different mveverials the cafe carve way be exp becauſe i5 vine there. is" | 


dem proviſion, an open re- 
But 


a greater light, a th6te ready grate, a perfect infttuttion, an 


ftriimr, and a ready-Commanament. 


34 —— [ \ Of the Confident, | Boox I. 


2. But whea the effeQ of the Queſtions arg equal and not differenced by accidents, 
the rule is certain upog, this reaſon :..Becaule a. fin done. 4g4inft knowledge, 'is greater 
than a fin done ignoraxtly, He that fins againſt his; Conſcience, fins againſt: all his 
knowledge in that particular. But if he fins againſt a Commandment which he know, 
not to be-ſuch, he hog. zorantly; and. therefore the. more excuſably. But 7 found 
mercy (Girh.S. Paul). for did it ignoranthy in anbeliefs 19-1) Oo Oo nb 2 

3. Upon this account 1t,comes to be the [ame hin, a0 the [eme degree-of crime to fin 
_ againſt «#err77yg, and ta.fin againſt «right: C onſcience in, the ſame inſtances. | He that 
omits to hear Divine ſervice on 4 Feſtival when he hath no reaſonable tmpediment;,and 
he who omits it upon a Common day, which he 5 Froourpall y ſuppoſes to be «: Feſtiva,: 
hath equally prevaricated-the Law of the Church, ang the analogy of the Command. 
ment of God on which this of the Church is founded, -ghey being equally agaiaft hi 
rule by which he is ta walk; and thjs;error bath no. influence uponthe.will, or choice, 
but is wholly extrin BR tq it. 'But-this is to be underſtood in exrars of F4&?, and: fuch 
as are incalpable, and have no eff, and make no change in the will... +: {1 1 

4- And therefore in our penutential ſorrows and £xpiations, we need not be Curious to 
makea difference of them which haye.the ſame farmal,malice; ang if we betaught 
to make any, it may have this evil. conſequence in1t, that we may loveour ignorance, 
and flatter our ſelves .in our irregularities, . which we. think will not be ſo ſeverely.-im- 
puted, by reaſon of theerror, If thi be a. great.crime to diſobey our Conſcience tea- 
ching us righteous and true propoſitions, it is on the, ather ſide alſo very great to fuffer 
our Conſcience to be ſo miſled, that a ggodaCtion-ſhall become criminal by ſueh-mif 


taking ; ſo that beſides the departing from our Rule which is equal-in both, they have 
their own ſuperadded evil to weigh againſt each other. | 


 W8 
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Rurte V. X 
It 3s not lawful to delight in an evil aftion (after the diſcovery of onr error ) 


which we did innocently in an erroneous Conſcience. 


HE caſe is this; Quintus Hortenſimus received a,forg'd Will of Minutizs from 
ſome Heredipete or Teſtamentary cheaters, and becauſe they offered to verific 
it, and to give him a ſhare, he defended the forgery and poſleſſed his part ; but 
when: he afterwards perceived the cheat, and yet detained the purchaſe, he grew | 
infamous ; It was 2nnocert till he knew it, but then it was crimizal. He ſhould not 
Rye pleaſed himſelf in it, becauſe he ſhould have reſtor'd it. But in this there is no 
queſtion. | 
. But whea the poſſeſſion or purchaſe may lawfully remain, there is ſome difference 
4n the decifion of-the- queſtion. Spurinna ſtriking a Stag, involuntarily and unwit- 
tingly kills his Brother, and becomes rich by the inheritance. Here the Man muſt 
ſeparate the effe& from its relation, and ſoproceed : The inheritance was a bleſfing, - 
the accident was a misfortune; and if he- may not ng in that, he may not give 
thanks for it, but as for a croſs. But if he pleaſes hnnſelf in the way of this eatrance to 
it, he had a mind ready to have kill'd his Brother if he durſt, or at leaſt did ſecretly | 
wiſh him dead, that he might openly have his living... In this there is no great diff- 
culty to make the ſeparation. God ſtrikes a Man with blindneſs,. and gives him a 
go0d memory; he ſighs for that, and rejoyces for this. - A little Metaphyſicks makes 
this abſtraQtion. * NOM ; ons 
3-__ 2. But concerning the af when it is diſcovered to have been evil, he is to have no 
other complacency, but becauſe he did it igaorantly. He that ſuffers noQturaal pol- 
lution, . if he finds a remedy by it, is to rejoyce that hanſelf ſuffered it involuntarily, 
that is, he may rejoyce that he did not fin ; and of. the innocence of. the joy, he can 
have no other teſtimony but. by his hating the a in all.caſes in which it is a fio, and 
refuſing to do it. Bug the French-woman whom my, L.Moptaigne ſpeaks of, who ha- 
ving ſuffered a rape bÞdivers Souldiers, gave God thanks,that without fin ſhe had en- 
Joyed pleaſures had a Criminal joy, anddelighted in the aQtion, for the voluntary en» 
tertail Fat of which ſhg.onely.wanted an excuſe... . | Ate 
... 3. If we conſider the; whole conjunction, of things: together, the evil a@ with the 
advantageous eftea, we. art to be. inditterent to joy and forrow, thatis, to ant” 
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or Erroneous' Conſcience. 
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dire&ly, but to look on'it-avan effeQt of the: Divine providence bringing good out of 
evil, and to fear leſt ajoy in the while ſhould entitle-us too nearly to the fin-by the re- 
lation of anafter a&and approbation-; 'or: leaſt we'be ſo greedy of the-effett that we 
be too ready to entertain. the like upon terms equally evil,:bur leſs fortunate; 

4. This is alſo to be underſtood only in ſuch cafes, in which we are not oblig'd to 
reſtitution. For if werejoyce inthat effeQ'which we oughe to deſtroy, we-recal the 
ſin from the tranſient ation, and make it dwell-with the poſſefſion, and then the firft 
involuntary error becomes a choſen: rapine. -''- | eftt35i3. 1 bins; 


6.- $i: If the ation. was only 'aterialy, and therefore innocently, an- error againſt a 


humane Law, and turns to our ſecular ad Vanrage, we are more at liberty to rejoyce 
and pleaſe our ſelves in: the' advaritage, - Becauſe' humane Laws make no ation ':»- 
oninſcealy and efewiay evil, but''only relatively-and extrinſecally,” ' And therefore the 
danger is not {ſo great of polluting the Conſcience by the contra and mingling of 


the affeQions with the forbidden "ation. He that eats fleſh'in Lent-in-thoſe places 
and circumſtances where it is forbidden, and'did not rememberit was Lent;or did not 
know it, and by ſo doing, refreſhes himſelf well, and does advantage ro his health, 
may not be accuſed eaſily if he' delights in the whole aQtion, -as'ir joyns the error and 
the advantage. For-beſides therformer reaſon, this alſo is conſiderable ; tharthumane 
Laws not being ſo wife and excellent as Divine Laws,do bend more eaſily and readily, 
that they may comply with the ends of charity and gentleneſs, and have in them a 


more apt diſpenſation, and almoſt offer themſelves*to go away, when a greater good 


comes in their room. But of rhis in its due place. : 


6, In aftions materially evil againſt the Divine Laws, if the event cannot be clear- | 


ly ſeparated from the irregularity, the firſt icnocent error” is by the after pleaſure 
turned into a dire&t fin. Cxe; Carby lay with Lelia unwittingly ſuppoſing| her to be 
his wife Poſthumia, but afterwards having'diſcovered the error was pleaſed in'the mi- 
ſtake, becauſe he by the arts of fancy-did'by an after-thought repreſent to himſelf the 
change and the variety, and theri he was adulterous. For to be pleaſed in the miſtake 
which brings no advantage ſeparable from the ſin; is direQly to chooſe the fin for the 
advantage ſake ; and this was Carbo's caſe. | 4» N= 74 
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An innocent, or invincibly erring Conſcience is to be obeyed even againſt the 
' known Commandment of our Superionrs. 


Gainſt this S. Bernard ſeems to argue earneſtly ; $7 raxtopere witanda ſunt ſean- Li.de przcept? 
| aala parvulorum, quanto ampline prelatorum; quos fibi Dems coequare quodammodg * diſpent. 


in utroque dignatur, dum ſibimet imputat & illoram reverentiam & contemptum ? oc, 
* If with ſo great cautivn we muſt be careful that we do not offend any of God's little ones, 
how much more muſt we be curious to avoid giving offence to great ones,to our Superiours, 
* whom God ſeems in ſome manner to make equal to himſelf, while the reverence or the con- 


* cempt that is done to them, he takes anto himſelf; ſaying, He that heareth you heareth me, 


$* and he that deſpiſeth you, deſpiſeth me ? But if you ſay, that meu may be deceived in their 


«* :nqueſt after the will of God, and may deceive others in reporting it ; what is that to thee 
* who knoweſt ot that they are dtcerved? eſpecially ſince from Scriptures thou art taught, 
* That the lips of the Prieſt ſhall preſerve knowledge, and they ſball require the Law at his 


© mouth, becauſe he ts the Angel of the Lord of Hoſts. To which diſcourſe of S. Bernard, 


the tollowing conſideration may add ſome moment ; and the diſcuſſing them, may 
give light to the inquiry. | One | - 

2, For in things indifferent the command of the Superior muſt needs be accoun- 
ted the will of God; for although our Superiors are executioners of the Divine 
Laws, yet becauſe they have alſo a Legiſlative power, they who can alter nothiog in 
things commanded of forbidden by God, muſt have a power to command or to forbid 
reſpeCtively in things indifferent or not at all. And therefore in ſuch things our con- 
ſcience is bound to obey, © Woe i IEP 

3- And if Conſcience be pretended againſt it, it is an error and ought to be laid 


down, for to follow this erring Conſcience ingages us in ſmall the way, 
| J 


4. But 
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4. But as he that ſubmirs his underſtanding to the obedience, of Jeſus, pleaſes Gyd 
molt, even when he does it in defiance of all arguments and temptations to the cone 
trary,whick chough he cannor anſweryyer he reſolves:to follow-:Chriſt ; ſo he does beſt 
who though his Conſcience pretend reaſons agaiak it, will yet lay. afide thoſe.reafous 
that he may ſubmit to/his ſuperiors. oo 0 ThE. a 2 
_ 5. Fort isa great crime by rebelling-againſt or: lighting the command . of our 
Rulers, £0'give offeqce; to whole ſocieties of men; * and there; \can be no greater 
contempt done to them, than by undervaluing their judgment to -prefer..our 
own;; and therefore the Prophet; pronounces we. to them who are wiſe # Hicironn | 
EFES., | +0111 31 LE CE fo HET 13 Uſthk #4 >CIESrot1 1 
a1 Bat let a fubjeRt- be never fo.wile, he ought: not. to judge His Superior, ar to 
condemn his {entence'; and therefore he muſt be judged by it, :end aot by his 'awn 
erring Conſcience, - 3 ors WD on rb 

7. For as he who hath made a vow of obedience, hath deveſted himſelf of All pre 
tences of contradicting what ſhall be impoſed ; and if his Conſeience ſhall check him 
in the igftance, he ought to. look upon it'as a temptation and uſe it accordingly : {p 
muſt it be alſo in every. Subjet, who.by the Laws of God is as much tied-to obey his 
Superior, as he can be by any Law which he puts upon himſelf. The effeQ of ghele 
ſuggeſtions is this, that in things where the Law of God hath nat declared pofitiyely, 
anerring Conſcience is got to be attended to, but:the Law of the Superior, and; his 
ſentence mult be the guide of his Conſcience, | / 


FE 1 LIT 
To this diſcourſe I anſwer in ſhort, That it isall very true; that the lawful Supe; 


' Hors are God's Vicegerents appointed -qver us in things pertaining t@ God, {ras to be 


Execurioners.of the Divine Laws.; and beſides this, to make Laws in things :indiffe+ 
rentand pertaining to-men;,.That'all contempt.dene to them is:dane to God ; | That 
it is {candalous to refuſe; obedience ro them ; Thar he is a proud man wholayshe its 
wiſer thaa his Superiors ; and he is intolerable, that perfers his private folly: before 
the publick wiſdom: And therefore it.is well inferred; thit the error of an auld | Cot 
ſcience ought to be laid down, and thongh he cannot: in particular anſwerithe argu» 
ments which trouble him, yet if he have reaſon to. believe that though the -argu: 
ments be too hard for him,yet that the Superiors command is innocent ; it were well 
if he would lay aſide thoſe-argumeats and adhere-to authority-; yet-all this touches 
not the ſecret of the Queſtion. For 

He that compares the law of Conſezence, with'the. law of the Superior, compares the 


law of God and the law of man ; and the queſtion is not whether a man ſhould follow 


his Saperior, or follow himſelf, but whether God :or Man be to be obeyed, whether 
the Syperior or the- Supreme be to be attended ro? The reaſon, of this is, becaulſs, the 
Conſcience ftands bound by the ſuppoſed Law of God, which being ſuperior to all 
thelaw of Man, mult rather be obeyed ; and therefore although the arguments con- 
clude rightly that an erring Conſcience diſobeying his Superiors lawful command 


does ſin greatly, yet they cannot conclude that he avoids fin by obeying againſt his 


Conſcience. For his cqndition is indeed perplexed, and he can no way avoid fin, but 
by laying his error alide firſt, and then obeying. And ſince he ſins whether he obeys 
his Superzors juſt command, or the utzjuſt command ot.his Conſcience, the inquiry is, 
in this ſad conjunQion of things, by. what hand he muſt be ſmitten, on which.ſide he 
muſt fall, that hemay fall rhe calier ? To this the Rule anſwers, That his erring Con+y 
ſcience muſt be obeyed rather, becauſe he is perſwaded that God ſpeaks there, and is 
not perſwaded that God ſpeaks by his Superior. Now though in this he be deceived, 
yet'he that will not go there where he thioks God is, and leave that where he thioks 
God is got, docs uncertainly go towards God, but does certainly forſake him, as much 
as lies in him. For, | 

Ir is to the Conſcience all one as if the Law of God were really upon it, if it be 
Rough It is. Idems eft eſſe & apparere in this caſe, and therefore the erring Conſcience 
15 to be attended to, becauſe the will and the affeQtions are for God, though the judg: 
ment hath miſtaken a gloworm for the Sun, But this is to be underſtood only, when 
the' Conſcience erres innocently and unevoidably,which it can never doin the precepts 
nature, and brighteſt revelation. | 


5- But if the Conſcience does erre vixcibly, that is, with an aQtual fault, and an ime 


periect, artificial reſolution, ſuch a one, as a good Man will not, and a wiſe Man need 


not have ; this preſent perſwaſiog excuſes him not from a double ſio, for ang 
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double duty. ' For he is bound to corrett his error, and to perform: the'preceptsof his 
Superiour, and if-he'does not, his ſin is more than that which was in the vicious cauſe 
of his miſperſwaſion; as I ſhewed inthe explication of the former Rules.' © * - . - 
6. - But according asthe ignorance and error'approaches towards pity, leſſening or ex- 
cuſing, {0 the fin alſo declines. He that thinks it'is not lawful at all to edke up arms 
at the command of his Prince in an unjuſt, or a-dubious cauſe, fins if he does'what he 
thinks ſo unlawful, and he commits no fin in diſobeying, that only excepred which 
entred into his miſperſwaſion, which is greater or leſs, or next to none at'all, accor- 
ding'as was the cauſe of his error, which in the whole conſtitution of affairs, he could 
not well avoid. [But he that is fooliſhly perſwaded that all Government is unlawful 
and Antichriſtian, 15 bound to lay his error down, and beſides the vicious cauſe of his 
error, he fins in the evil effeQ of it, though his imperfe&, equivocal Conſcience calls' 
on him to the contrary, yet he ſins-if he does not obey, becauſe in ſuch notorious and 
evident Propoſitions an error is not only malicious in the principle, 'but voluntary all 
the way ; and therefore may eaſily, and muſt certainly be laid afide in. every period of. 
determination. | | ITO) YOU et | 
Whatſoever Caſes are between theſe; partake of the extremes according to 
their proper reaſon and relation. | | 


: —_ 


SED .H Uk. FTE 
The error of an abuſed Conſcience ought to be reformed, ſometimes by the com- 
mand of the will, but ordinarily by a contrary reaſon. a 


1. 1. FJ F the error did begin upon 4 probable reaſon, it cannot be' reformed but by reaſon 
| ſeeming equal to it, becauſe a leſs reaſon hath not naturally rhe-ſame efficacy 
with a greater, and to aſſent to a leſs probability againſt a greater, is todo againſt rea+ Vide Chap. 4. 
ſon, againſt all that by which this leſſer reaſon is out-weighed. For in this caſe the will 
can have no influence, which not being a cognoſcitive and diſcourſing faculty,muſt be 
determined by its own motives when it 1s not determined by reaſon, that is, by the 
motives of underſtanding. Now the motives of will when it is not moved by right 
reaſon, are pleaſure and profit, ambition and revenge, partiality and pride, chance or hi 
204r ; and how theſe principles cat diſabuſe a Conſcience is very hard tounderſtand, 
how readily and certainly they do abuſe it, is not hard. Whether the Stars be even or 
odd ? whether the Soul be generated, or created and infuſed? whether it be lawful 
to fight or rail againſt a Prince, what hath the Will to do with ir? 1f the will meddles, 
and makes the reſolution, it ſhall be determined, not as it is beſt, but as it falls our 
by chance; or by.evil, or by vain inducements, For in the will there is no argu< 
ment good but reaſon z I mean both in the matter of nature and of grace, that is, rea- 
ſonchang'd into a motive, ang an inſtrument of perſwaſion from whatſoever indu- 
cing principle. | 
2, 2. * Some have affirmed that: the error of a Conſcience may fairly be depoſed up- + ganchez. (c- 
on any probable argument though of leſs perſwaſion ; which if it could be admit- !&: 55: diſp. 
ted, would give leave for a man to chuſe his ſide as he. pleaſes, becauſe in all moral $,01m72% 
things as dreſſed with circumſtances it is very eaſie to find ſome degrees of probabi- rileg.verb.con- 
lity, but very difficult to find a caſe againſt which nothing can be diſputed. And {39% 0-14. 
therefore if it happens that a man be better perſwaded of his error than of the con- Centit ire, 
trary truth, that eruth cannot be choſen wiſely, nor the error honeſtly depoſed, be- 3: cap. 11- 
_—_ it 15 done againſt the way of a man, not ab/o/ately, but comparatively againſt 
reaſon. 
3. 3- If thereaſonon both ſides ſeems equally probable, the will may determine by 
any of its proper motives that are honeſt ; any prudent intereſt, any fair compliance, 
any cuſtom, in caſe theſe happen to be on the right ſide. When the arguments ſeern 
equal, the underſtanding or Conſcience cannot determine. It muſt cither be a 
chance, and a ſpecial providence of God, or a particular grace that caſts us on the 
right ſide. — But whatſoever it be that then determines us to the right, if of it ſelf it be 
1nnocent, 1t 15 1n that caſe an effect of God's grace, and an apt inftrument of & right 
Conſcience. | 
45 4. When the conſcience is erroneous, and the error unreaſonable, commenc'd 
| | t 2 wholly. 
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wholly upon-interelt, trifling regards, ar vacious- priaciples, the. exror may be. | 
{ed-honeftly,, though there be-no-reaſoarchought off to the, contrary,; belides. the. dif 
covery of the fir. abuſe. Fhe: willin:this'ca{c.it enough. Fals {ervare. aviman mean, 
faid one; I will, I-am reſolved to-ſave my own Soul. Aman mayandought.to hate | 
the evil principle: of his error, and decline is upon the flock of indignation, which 
in-this caſe is a part.of Reyentance. And this inſinuates the realon af this dileourſe. 
For, | KY | | '; 
A Repentance is founded. principally, in the will, and. whatfoever a man.isito-leave up- 
on the ſtock of Repentance, he may do.it. wholly upon the ſtack of his. will, jaformed, 
or inclin'd by general propoſitions, without any cogntiance-of the: particulars of the 
preſent Queſtion. Eratofthenes coming amongtt the Sonja Ago ablerving 
their looſer cuſtoms of marrying their fitters and their mothers, falis ig love with his 
half-fiter Lawpre and marries ber. A. while after percewing. that he entred- upon, 
this aQtion'upon no-other account but luit, and fancy, and:-compliance with: the 19 M7 
purer Magi, began to hate his a&t for the evil inducement, and: threw-away her and, 7 
his folly together. This he might do without any further reaſonings about the. inde 7 
cency of the mixture, by perceiving that a.crime or a folly ſtood at the entrance and 
invited him to an evil lodging. He that begias without reaſon, hath reaſon enough 
to leave off, by perceiving he had no reaſon to begin ; and in this caſe the will is the 
great agent, which therefore here is no itt principle, becauſe it Teaves the error upon 
the ſtock of Grace and Repentance. | 
6, 5. If the will entertained the error without any reaſon at all, as oftentimes it does, 
it Lnows not whiy ; ſhe may alſo depoſe it honeſtly withour any reafon relating to the 
particular, upon this general, that it'could ast make the ation to: be Conſcientious to 
have it done without any inducement. But then the taking up the contrary truth up- 
on as little reafon is innocent, becauſe it happens to be on the right ſide ; but it is'nor 
Vertwe nor Conſcience till it be perſwaded by ſomething vhat is a fic inducement either 
in the general, or in the particular. | 
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The error of a Conſcience is not always to be opened to the erring perfon by the 
Guides of Souls, or any other charitable adwifer. EA 


. FF the error began with a fin, and ftill dwells there upon the ſame ſtock, or if it be 
produQtive of a ſin, it 1s always to be difcovered, though the greateſt remporal in- 


convenience were certainly conſequent to the diſcovery. Becauſe a man muft not be = 


fuffered to lie in ſin, no not a minute, if he can be recovered or reſcued from itz; © 
and no temporal advantage of diſadvantage can be conſiderable in this cafe, which is © 
the caſe of a Soul. Agr error that is v/»c:b/e is all the way criminal, and mult not be 
rmitted. 
b; © 2. If the error be i#vincible and innocent of pitiable in the'cauſe, and yet ends in an 
intolerable event, and the effeQ be a crime or a great danger to Souls, the error muſt 
be diſcovered by them that cari, The Novatians erred in the matter of Repentance: 
The inducing cauſe of their error was at ovet-ative zeal, and too wary a tenderneſs 
in avoiding fcandal and judging concetning it. God ſerved the ends of his glory b 
the occaſion of that error, for he uſes to bring good out of every evil; and the Churc 
under a better Article grew as wary as the Vovetians, as watchful againſt ſcanda), 
as ſevere apainſt lapfed perſons. Now although in this caſe, the error was from an 
1anocent cauſe, yet becauſe it landed them upon a courſe of diſcipline, and perſwafion 
that was not innocent, they were not to be permitted in their error, though the dif- 
ſolution of the error might or would have occaſioned the remiſſion of diſcipline. 
For their doftrine of Repentance was diſhonorable to the mercies of God, an inſtru- 
ment of deſpair, a rendring the power of the Keys and the Miniftery of the order 
Eccleſiaſtical in a manner wholly uſeleſs, and would if it were purſued to its juſt 
conſequents have hindred repenting ſinners to revert to the folds of the Church ; and 
therefore for the accidental good which God brought, or which was likely ro have 
come from that error or the innocence of its principle, it was not to be conceal'd, but 


reprov'd and deſtroyed becaule it dwelt in fin. He that believes 7har A — ” be 
uffici- 


= 


Caar: As Of the Probable or Thinking C onſcience. 


ſufficient, which hath in it nothing but ſorrow for what is paſt; and a preſent purpoſe | 
without amendment really inthe future, upon no pretence is to-be complied withall 
in the palliation of his error, becauſe the conſequent of his error is ſuch a danger, or 

S {ſuch a'ftate of ſin, for which nothing can make amends. - 1 * 

3- 3. If the error be invigeible, and the conſequent of the perſwaſion be conſiſtent 
with the tate of grace, the error muſt be opened or not opened, according to prudent 
conſiderations relating to the perſon and his ſtate of affairs. So that the error muſt 
rather be ſuffered*than a grievous ſcandal, or an'intolerable,-or a very great inconve- 
nience.:  To-this'purpoſe Comtolus Tays it was determined by a Congregation of 
learned and prudent perſons in anfwer to a ſtrange and a-rare caſe happening in Yerice; 
A Gentleman/ignorantly did lie with his Mother ; ſhe knew it, bur intended it not, 
cill'for her curioſity and in her fearch whether her ſon intended it to her maid, ſhe was . 
ſurpriſed and gotten with child : She perceiving her ſhameand ſorrow haſtned,ſent her 
ſon to travel for many years ; and he returned not till his Mother's temale birth was . 
rown to be a handſom pretty Maiden. At his retuca he efpies a ſweer-fac'd girl in 

the houſe, likes her, loves her, and'intendsto marry her. His mother conjured him by 
all that was ſacred and profane that he ſhould not, ſaying, ſhe was a beggars child, 
whom for pity's ſake ſhe reſcued from the ſtreets and beggary, and that he ſhould nor 
by diſhonoring bis Family make her to die with ſorrow. The Gentlemans affeQtions 
were ſtrong,and not to be maftered,and he married his own fiſter and his own daugh- 
ter. But now the bitings of the. Mother's Conſcience were intolerable,and to her Con- 
feſſor. ſhe diſcovered the whole buſineſs within a Year or two after this prodigious 
marriage, and asked whether ſhe were bound to reveal the caſe to her fon and daugh- 
ter, who now liv'd in love and ſweetneſs of ſ{ociety,innocently,though with ſecret mil- 
fortune which they felt not; It was concluded negarively, ſhe was not to reveal it,leſt 
ſhe bring an intolerable miſery: in the place of that which to them was no ſin ; or leſt 
upon-notice of the error they might be tempted by their mutual endearments and their 
common children,to cohabite in deſpight of the caſe, and ſochange that into a known 
ſfio,which before wasan unknown calamity ; and by this ſtate of the anſwer, they were 
permitted to their innocence,-and the children to their inheritance, and all under the 
proteQtion of a harmleſs; though erring and miſtaken Conſcience. 

4. If it be doubtful whether more good or hurt may be conſequent to the diſcovery, 
it 15 better to conceal it. Becauſe it is more tolerable to have a good omitted, than to 
have an evil done. That may ſometimes be lawful, this can never ; and a known evil 
thac is not a fin, is rather to be admitted than an unknown, which no Man can tell 
whither it will arrive. But in this, the prudence of a good and «wiſe man is to be his only 
guide, and God's glory his only meaſure and the publick good, and the greater concern- 
ments of the interefled be chiefly regarded. 


—_—_—— 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the Probable or Thinking Conſcience. 


| RUS 25 
A probable Conſciente is an iniperfe& aſſent to an uncertain propoſition,in which 
one part is indeed clearly and fully choſen, but with an explicit, or implicit 
notice that the contrary is alſo fairly eligible. - 


”, Probable Conſcience dwells ſo between the Sure and the Doubtful that it 
. Partakes ſomething of both. For « ſare Conſcience may begin upon a 
probable inducement, but is made ſare either by an aF:nc to the 
Concluſion; ſtronger than the premiſes will infer, or by a reflex 

act, or ſome other collateral hardneſs and adventitious confidence, and there- 
fore_the probable is diftinguiſhed from that by the imperfeQion of - the afſent. 
But becauſe in that reſpeCt it approaches to the doubtful, and in that is alike, it 
is differenced from this by the determination. For a 4oubsful Confcience os 

t {| 3 NC 


_ Of tbe Probable, ' © Boa: 


Eccl. 11. 4. 


Ethic. 1.1,c.1-» 


2, 


I, 


the probabilities on each {ide, and dares. not chooſe, and cannot... But the probable: 
does chooſe, though it conliders that in the thing it {eli there. can, be. no certainty. 
ſare Conſcience the Will works not ar all, becauſe it/is wholly condufted by the un- 
derſtanding,and its proper motives. In the doxbtfulthe Will: cannot, interpoſe by 
reaſon of fear and an uncertain ſpirit ; but in the probeble it can intervene not dire th, 
but colleterally and indirettly, becaule the motives of the probable Conſcience are nat 
always fufficient to make che conclulion. without ſomethiag of the Will applicd'to 
extrinſecal motives which refleQ- alſo upon the underſtanding ; and;yet-in this con- 
ſcience there is no fear, and therefore. the, Will can, here be obeyed, which in the fic 
needs not, in the laſt it cannot. For 1t, 1s. remarkable, that a probable. Conference 


| though it bein; eolarion uncertain, yel.it may be.profiically certara; that is, he-tttit 


believes his opinion to be probable, cangor but think chat it is poſſible-he may be imag, 
aRual error, but yer he may know that 1t, 15 innocent to do. that, for which he: hath a! 
probable reaſon; for though in all theſe caſes he may.chooſe that which is the wrong 
part, yet he proceeds as ſafely as if he had choſen right, tor if it wese not ſafe: toi do 
that which is only probable, then nothing could be doge till ſomething were.dzmoy- 
ſtrated ; and then in moral Theology we ſhould often Rand ſill and ſuſpend ouratt, 
but ſeldom do-any thing; nay ſometimes we ſhould nether act nor. fuſpend;; itibeing 
but probeble that either is to be choſen, * Yea, ſometimes. 16 happens. what AN footle 
{aid, that falſe things are made more probable than true, as it is to all them who-ate im 
nocently and invineibly abuſed ; and in this caſe. if probabilicy- were. not a ſufficient 
conviction of Conſcience, fuch perſons: could nc, honeſtly conſent to truth. - *:For 
even wiſe men diſagree in their ſentences of truth and error, and after a great: ſearch, 
ſcarcely do they diſcover one fingletruth unto jult meaſures of confidence; and there- 
fore no other law could' be exatted for humage aQtions, thas an opinion honefihy en- 
tred into,anda probable Conſcience. And it is remarkable that Ciceroſaith that therwork 
Anbitror: is erbum conſideratif;mum,, and:the old; Romans were referv'd and caunious 
in the decrees of Judges, and the forms of their oath, began with erbitror, alchoughthey 
gaveteſftimony of things whereof they wereeye-witnefles ;-and.the words-which their 
Pretors did ule in their ſentences, was feciſſe videtur, Or non wvidetar. He that: obſery- 
e&th the winds ſhall not ſow, and he that watcheth the clouds, ſhall never reap ; which means, 
that if we ftart-at every objeQion, and think nothing fafe bur what is certain; and no- 
thing certain: but what can be demonfirated, that Man isover-wiſe and over-juft, and 
by his;too.curious ſearch miſſes what he inquires-for. Atorlo 9* os: ingnidg & xg 3 
waraciutvlw IAlw hecnprleing That is mell enough prov'd, that is prov'd according to' the 
fabjett matter. For there is not the ſame exattneſs-to be look'd:for in all diſciplines, 
any more than in all manufaQtures. But ia thoſe. things whichiare honeſt and:juſt, 


and which concern the publick, 7ronxllw ye Nepreny #, Advle, there is ſo much dif. 


ſention and deception that things are good or bad not by themſelves, bur as they are in 
law ; mera lv. iv 62 rooBlov 7 axe itt; Cantilein xngY Og5 os tf Grew 3, 16 
Tpzuals. gyos 69g! He is well inſtructed who expects that manner of proof 
for things, which the nature of the things will bear, faid Ariſtotle. And in moral 
things, it is ſifficient that a thing'1s judged true and: certain, though by an uncertain 
argument ; and the opinion may be praQtically certain, when the knowledge of it is 


 1n ſpeculation only probable. 


It hath two ſorts of motives, zntrixſecal and extrinſecal. That is reaſon, this is au- 
thoxity, and both of them. have great conſiderations.in order to. praftice,of which-zm 
to give account in the following Rules. 


R BU LE TE 


A Con ſcience that 1s at firſt,and in its own nature probable,may be made certain 
by accumulation of many probabilities operating the ſame perſwa ſion. 


T Very-probable argument hath. in it ſomething of perſwaſion and'proof, and al- 
. *, though it:cannot produce evidence and intire conviction to a wiſe anda diſcern- 
ing ſpirit, yer ic can effcCtallthat it ought. ; and although, if the-Will lift, or.if paſſions 


rule, 


Cap. 4. = Or Thinking Conſcience. 


CY — - 


xule, che underſtanding fhall be made: flubbore againſt it, and reje@iteaffly ; yet 
if nothing be put ia ber ageinft kt, 16 May;bring's Man to-adhere to.it beyond theevi- 
dence. But in ſome caſes there are.awhole Anmy of luacle People, heaps.of probable 
inducemeats. which the uaderRanding amafles. together, and from every. ſide gathers 
all chat. can-give light and morion tothe attivle in queſtion; irdraws auxiliaries from 
every things fights with every: weapon, .and by all means purſues the viftory ; it 
joy as line'to: line, and precept to preceptz.reafon: to reaſon, and reaſon to- authoricy 3 
the ſayings of wiſe men with the Proverbs of the people ; conſent of ralkets, andithe 
arguings of diſputers ; the nature of the thing; and the reaſonableneſs of its expeQa« 
tions; the capacitiesand' poſſibilities of men and: of accidents ; 'the. purpoſes a1id de- 
Gens, the uſctulgels, and rewards; andby whatall agents are and ought to be moved; 
cuſtoms. are mingled with-laws, and decencies with conſideration: of profit ; the'un- 
derſtanding conſiders the preſenc ſtate and; heap of circumſtances, and by-prudefce 
weighs cyery; thing in its own balance:;1t confiders the conſequent of: the opiniort it 
intends 40;eftabliſh, and welt weighs the inconvenience of the contrary. ' But from 
the obſcurity. and inſufficiency of theſe particulars, theve cannor come-@ perfe& light; 
if aliztle black, be mingled with white,che produtt muſt have ſomerhing of every in- 
flueace that. can be communicated from its principle, . or material conftuution ; and 
tea thouſand millions of «rcerta5ms cannot make: One certain, | 304 
In this caſe the underſtanding comes nos: to: any*certainty by the” energy of the 

motives and dire&t arguments of probabihty,or'by the firſt effort and imprefees of their 
ftrength, but by-a particular reflexion which 1 makes upon the heap, and by a fecon- 
dary difcourſing extraQted from the whole, as being therefore convinced; becauſe it 
believes it to be impoſſible that ſo many conſiderations, that no way conſpire either 
in matter or defign, ſhould agree in the produQtion'of a tye: It is not' likely that ſo 
many beams of light ſhould iflue from the chambers of Heaven for no other reaſon bur 
eo lead us ingo4/precipice.. ' Probable arguments and prudential morives are the great 
hinges of bugdane aCtions, for'as a Pope once faid, It is/bur alittle wit thar governs the 
world; andthe uncertainty of arguments is the great cauſe of contingeney in events ; 
bur as uncertain as moſt counſels are, yer all: the great tranfaftions of rhe'affrirs of 
the world-are refobved on and atted by them ; by ſuſpicions and' fears and probable 
appreheofions infinite evils are prevented; and it is not therefore likely to'be an error 
by which fo: perpetually ſo many good: things are procured'and effeFed. For it were 
a diſparagemeat to the wiſe providence of God, and a leſſening the rare Oeconomy 
of the Divine Government, that he ſhoutd permit almoſt all 'the World, and all reigle- 
ments, the varieties of event, and all the changes of Kingdoms; and all counſels 
and deliberations; to be conduQed: by \moral demoaſtrations, and-to” be' under the 
power of probabiliries, and: yet that theſe ſhould be deceirful and falſe; Neither is 
« to be imagined that God ſhould permit wiſe men, and good men that on purpoſe 
place their reaſon-in indifference, that abate of their heats and'quench rheir own ex- 
travagant fires,” Men thaz'wipe away all clouds and miſts from their'eyes,' that they 
may lee clearly,Men that fearch as they ought: to do,for things that they are bouri#to 
find, things that they, are commanded to ſearch, and upoaWhich even al their inre- 
reſts depend;and yer enquiring after the end whither they are dire&ed;'and by what 
INeans it is'to: be required that rheſe Menſbould be invitably abuſed by'their own rea- 
ſon, by the beſt Sy; they have ; and that when concerning the thiris which cannot 
* be demonſtrated: by proper and phyfical arguments, yer we are-to enter ttto a perſwa- 
ſion ſo great, that for the! verification of ir Men muſt: venture their "lives and their 
fouls ; I fay; if this kind of proof be nor ſufficient to'effeQ all this; and fafficiently ro 
a{lure ſuch:mien, and competently to affirm/and ſtrengthen ſuch reſolutions, ſalvation 
and damnation muft be by chance,. or, which is worſe, -it muſt be inrpoffible to be 
well, but when it cannot chooſe to be otherwiſe ; and this I fay is not'to be imagined 
. that God will or does permit, ſince all theſe entercourles ſo much'concern'God?s glory 
and our eternal intereſh.. 'Fhe main events of Heaven and Hell do if ſome regards de- 
pend,as to us, upon our fairh,whoſe objetsare reprefented with ſuch Tights from God 
and right reaſon as are ſufficient to perſwade, not. to demonſtrate; they are fuch 
which leave ſomething 'to-us of choice and love, and'every propofition of Scriprure 
though it be as fare, yet it is not ſovevident as the principles of Geometry ; and the 
Spirit of God effeQs his- purpoſes with an influence as {of and' placid as the warmirh 
of the Sun; while a phy ſicat demonſtration blows hard and high as the North _ _ 

ce 
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deed a Man miuſt uſe rudeneſs if he'does not quit his garment at fo loud a call; but 
we are more-willing to-part'with it when the Sun gently requires tis: '{o is « moral de- 
»onſtration, it is ſo humane, ſo perſwaſive; ſo complying/with the nature and infirmi- 
ties of Man, with the actions of his lifeand'his manner of operation, that ir ſeems to 
have been created on purpoſe for the needsand uſes of Man in this life,/for vertue and 
for hopes, for faith and for charity,to make us to believe by love;and to love by believing, 
for in Heaven they that ſee and love,” canner [chooſe but! love and ſee, and compre- 
hend ; for it is-a reward and fills all their faculties; arid is not poſſefled-by us, but'it 
{elf poſſefles us: In this world where we are to do ſomething our ſelves;though all by 
the grace 'of God,that which we do of ourſelves is nothingelſe but to work as' we our 
ſelves can, which indeed happens to be in propoſitions, as it is in thelove-of God, this 


cannot fail-us,- but we may fail of it; and fo are the fenterices of Religion, infallible in 


themſelves, but we may +be.deceived; while by a fallible way we proceed to infallible 
notices, for nothing elſe could indear ourlabour and our love; our ſearch\and-our obe- 
dience ; and therefore this muſt be ſufficient and acceptable, if we do:what we'can: 
But then this alſo will ſecure our confidence, and in the noiſes of Chriſtendom when 
diſputing fellows ſay their brother is damned for not believing them,” weineed nor'to 
regard any ſuch noiſes, if we proceed prudently as we can, and honeftly as we ought, 
probable motives of our underſtanding are our ſufficient conduR, and'then we'bave 
this warrant, Brethrex, if our hearts condemn us not, then have we peate towards God. And. 
God would never have infpired/bis Church with prudence,or made any fuchvertue,if 
the things which were put under the condutt of it, that is, probabilities, were not in- 
trumental to the-ſervice of God, and to the verification of all its juſt and: proper pro- 
duCtions. Licks 250] 7 | 38713 9) 71% L227: 
Probable arguments are like little ſtars; every one of which will-be uſeleſs as to 
our conduct and enlightening,but whea they are tyed together by order arid vicinity, 
by the finger of. God and the hand of an Angel, they make. a-Conftellation; and are 
not onely powerful in their influence, but like a bright: Angel'to guide:and to en- 
lighten our way... And although the light is not great as the light of the Sun'or Moon; 


| yet Mariners fail by their coaduQ ; and though with trepidation and ſome danger, 


yet very regularly they enter-into the haven. . 'This heap of probable inducemeants, 
1s not of power as-a Mathematical and Phyſical demonſtration, which is in:diſcourſe as 
on yan isin Heaven, but-it makes a Milkey and a white path, viſible enough to walk 
ecurely. 114 2109 et : | : | 

iden to theſe tapers of effeAtive reaſon, drawn from the nature and from the 
events, and the accidents and the expeQations and experiences of things; ſtands 
the grandeur' of-a' long and united authority ; The underſtanding thus reaſoning, 
That it 1s not credible that this thing ſhould have eſcaped the wiſer heads of all the 
great perſonages in the World, who ſtood at the chairs of ' Princes, or fate in the Ru- 
lers chair, and ſhould only appear to two or three bold, illiterate, or vicious perſons, 
ruled by luſts,and over-ruled by evil habits; but in this we have the ſame ſecurity and 
the ſame confidence that timorous perſons have in the dark; they are pleaſed and can 
ſee what is and what is got, if there be a candle, but in the dark they are leſs fearful if 
they bein com | | | 


| _-.This —_ arguing ſome are pleaſed to call a moral derhonſtration, not that it can 


make a propoſlitian clear and bright, and quit from clouds and obſcurity, as a natural 


op%, Thingsof this nature may be very true,but are not very evident ; bur it can pro- 
duce the ſame effeQ, that is, it can lead into truth, not with as much/brightneſs, but 
with as much:certainty and infallibility in- the event of things. For a Man may as 
proſperouſly and certainly arrive at his journeys end though but conduRted by him 
that went the way, but. once before him; as if he had a ſtraight path walled in on both 
ſides; ſo may we find truth as certainly by probabilities, as by demonſtrations : we 
are not ſo ſure that, we find: it, but it is oftentimes as ſurely found. And if the heap 
arrive at that which we call a moral demonſtration, it is as certain that no moral de- 
monſtration. can be oppoſed againſt it, as that no natural demonſtration can be 
brought in contradiQtion toa-natural. For the underſtanding cannot call any thing a 
moral demonſtration, till by conſideriag the particulars on both ſides, the reaſonable- 
neſs of one,and the unreaſonableneſs of the other, with a cold ſcent, and liberty of ſpi- 
rit, andan unbyaſſed Will, it hath paſſed the fentence for the truth ; and ſince in = 

| cale 
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allithe appaſition:is: between firength and power on onefide, andiweaknelsand 
oe” — it is impoſſible cha the 6 parts ſhould:be. demoni@vari; 
ens ar feem-ſ©.to:the-lame:man. Andhisappears.by this.alfq, that ſome propuficiotis 
which axe anly proved: by a corjugation of probable: inducomems, have yet-obtained 
26:Gartain and; as: regular events as a. natural: demonſtration, and:are. beheveÞd equally; 
canſt antly, and perpetually by. all: wile men, andithe underſtanding does reguſarly re- 
ccixe: the. ſame. impve and give the ſame aſfent, and for everdraws' forth the 
fame conclufians when it: 1s:not abuſed with. diffcrang! Prejudices and; preocoupations; 
whien its:liberty.and powers: are: not: infeebled: with cuſtoms, example and contraty 
breeding, while it is not brib:d:by-intereft, or hurried away by paſſion 

6, Of this | ſhall ehuſe to give one inftance, whict as it is of the greateſt concernment 
in the world in.it falf; ſa the gay-impieties and bold wits off the world who are witty 
againit none more:than God aad: God's wildom, have made.it now to-be but £00 ſea- 
ſpoable, and that is, that #he Religion. of Jeſts Chniſty,or The Chriſtian Religion 'w:from 
God; coneorning which þ will not now. pretpadto-bring/10 all the-particulars-where- 
by-eachpart of it cam be. verified, but by-heaping hor ſuch heads of probabilities 
which ace or may be the cauſe of aa infinite perfwaſion,and thist had rather chuſe to 
do for theſe reaſogs: RE CTR: _— 

7, T. Becauſe magy;men excellently. learned have already. difcourſed: largely of the 
truth of Chriſtianity, and-approved by: a diveQandiclole congrefion, with order Re- 
ligious, by examination. of rhe coatrary-pretences, rebugation'of their-argaments, an- 
fwering their objeftions, and have by direGd force fo far prevaiFd, that all the realon 
of the world appears.to ſtand on the Chriftian {ide ; and: for-me- to do. it ' now, as 
there is ao.juft occaſion miniſtred by: this argument; fo-neither can it be-uſeful and ne- 


$. - 2. In that way of arguing, every man that is-an adverſary can anſwer one argu- 
ment, and fome:can reprove many, and none can prevail ſjagly to polfeB all the un- 
derſtanding, and to. fill all the carners of confideratian, but in a moral dertionſtration 
= tharcan be ſupplied. | : 

= 9. 23; In the other way an adverſary ſuppoſes himſelf to prevail when he can anſwer 
the argumencs fingly, and the diſcourſes in that method are like the ſervants feat ſin- 

gly to:gather fruics of the Husbandmen, they killed them as faſt as they. came, and a 

man may kill a whoke Kingdom over, if the opponemes come by fingle perſbns ; but a 

moral demanftration is: like an Army which can loſe ſingle perfons and yer prevail, 

| bur yet cannot be beaten unleſs it be beatea all. * 
10. '4- The few little things that Atheiftical perſons prate againft the holy Feſus and 
his moſtiexcellene Religion, aro infinitely outweighed by the multitude and variety 

of things to be faid for it ; and let the others ftand (as if they meet with perſons that 
cannot anſwer them) yet they are fiire this greater ought to prevail, becauſe it poſ® 

ſefles all the corners of reaſon, and meets with every inſtance, arid complies with'the 
manner of a man, and is firted to the nature of things, atid complies with the Will, 

and perſwades the underſtanding, and is a guard againſt the tricks of Saphiſters, and 

does not only effett its purpoſe by dire& influence, bur is ſecured by reflexion upon it 

ſelf, and does more by its 1ndire& ſtrength; and by a back blow, than by its firlt ope- 
rations; and therefore, | | | A 

® 11, This inſtance and this way of argument may be of more uſe to thoſe perſons who 
cannot ſo diſpute, but that they are apt to be abuſed by little things, by talkings 
and imperfett arguings ; it may be a defenſative againſt trifling objeftions, and the 
impious pratings of the zequam ix8enioſi, the witty fools, while the men are armed 

| by love and prudence and wile ſecurities to ftand with confidence and piety againft 
_ and intrigues of danger ; for by this way beſt, Wiſdom # juſtified of all her 
children. | 


An inſtance of Moral demonſtration, or a conjugation of probabilities, proving 
That the Religion of Jeſus Chriſt is from God. ——— h 


5 His diſcourſe of all the diſputables in the world, ſhall require the feweſt things 
. _ tobe granted ; even nothing but what wasevident, even nothing but the very 
; 


{ubje& of the Queſtion, viz. That there was ſuch a man as Jeſus Chriſt, that he pre- 
tended ſuch things and taught ſuch Do&rines : for he chat will prove theſe _ 
[8 
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to be from God, muſt be allowed that they were from ſomething or other. But this 
poſtulate I do not ask for need, but for orders fake and Art; for what the Hiſtories of 
that Agereported as a publick affair, as one of the moſt:eminent tranſaQtions of the 
world, that which made ſo much-noiſe, which cauſed ſo many changes, which occa- 


- ſioned ſo many wars; which divided ſo many hearts, which altered; ſo many:families, 


which -procured ſo many deaths which obtained ſomany Laws in favour, and \ſuf- 
fered ſo many Reſcripts 1n the disfavour of its ſelf ; that-which was not done in acor- 
ner, but was 33. years and more-in-aQting ; which cauſed ſo:many SeQs, and was 
oppoſed by ſo much Arr, and ſo much power that/it might not grow, which filled 
the world with noiſe, which effeQed ſuch great changes 1n the: bodies of men by cu 
ring the diſeaſed, and ſmiting the; contumacious or the hypocrites, which drew ſo 
many eyes, and filPd ſo many tongues, and imployed fo many pens, and was the are 
and the queſtion of the whole world at:that time, and immediately after ; that which 
was configned: by publick as and records of Courts, which was. in the Books: of 
friends-and enemies, which came accompanied and remarked with Eclipſes and Stars 
and Prodigies of Heaven and: Earth; that which the Jews even in ſpite and againft their 
wills confeſſed, and which the witty.adverſaries intending to overthrow, could never 
ſo much as challenge of want of truth in the matter of fa&t and tory ; that which they 


who are/infinitely concerned that ir ſhould not be believed, or more, that it had never 


been, do: yet only labour to make to appear not to have been Divine : Certainly, this 
thing is ſo certain that it was, that the: defenders of it need not account it a kindaeſs 
to have it preſuppoſed ; for never. was any ſtory in the world,that had ſo many degrees 
of credibility, as the ſtory of the perſon, life and death of Jeſus Chriſt ; And if-he had 
not been true Prophet,yet that.he was in the world, and ſaid and did ſuch things can- - 
not be denied ; for even concerning Mahomert we make no queſtion but he was in the 
world, and led a great part of mankind after him, and what was leſs proved we ioh- 
nitely. believe ; and what all men Tay, and no man denies, and was notorious in it ſelf, 
of this we. may make further inquiries whether it was all that: which it pretended, for 
that it did make pretences and was 1n the world, needs no more probation. - | 

But-now whether Jeſus Chriſt was ſent from. God and delivered. the Will of God, 
we are to take accounts from all the things of the world which were on him, or about 
him, or from him. Conſider firſt his perſon.: he was foretold by all the Prophets : 
He, I fay, for that appears by the event, and the correſpondencies of their fayings to 
his perſon : he was deſcribed by infallible charateriſms which did fit him,and did ne- 
ver fit any but him ; for when he was born,then was the fulneſs of time, and the Meſ- 
ſias was expected at the time when Jeſus did appear, which gave occaſion to many of 
the godly then to wait for him, and ca hope to live till the time of his revelation :/ and 


- they did ſo, and with a ſpirit of Prophecy which their. own Nation did confeſs and 


honour, glorified God-at the revelation : and the moſt excellent and. devout perſons 
that were conſpicuous for their piety did then rejoyce in him, and confeſs him ; -and 
the expeQtation of him at: that.time was ſo publick and famous, that it gave occaſion 
to divers Impoſtors toaþule the credulity of the people in pretending to be the. Mefſi- 
as.3 but-not.only the /prediQians of the time, and the perfe@ Synchroniſms did point 


' himoutr, but at his birth a. ſtrange Star appeared, which guided certain Levantine 


publickly by all his family,and by all his diſciples, and publiſhed in the midſt of all his 


Princes and Sages to the inquiry after him ; a ſtrange Star which had an irregular 


Place-and an irregular motion, that came by deſign, and ated by counſel, the coun- 


ſel of the: Almighty Guide, it moved from place to place, till it ſtood juſt over the 
houſe where the Babe did {Jeep; a Star of which the Heathen knew much, who knew 
nothing of him ; a Star which Cha/czdius affirmed to have ſignified the deſcent of God 
for the ſalvation of man ; a Star that guided.the wiſe Cha/dees to worſhip him with 


gifts (as theſame diſciple of Plato does affirm, .and) as the holy ſcriptures deliver ; 


and this Star could be no ſecret ; It troubled all the Countrey ; It put Herod upon 
ſtrange arts of ſecurity for his Kingdom; It effeQted a ſad tragedy accidentally, for it 
occaſioned the death of all the little Babes in the City, and voifinage of Bethlehem: 
But the birth of this young child which was thus glorified by a Star, was alſo ſignified 
by an Angel, and was effeCted by the holy Spirit of God,in a manner which was in it 
ſelf ſupernatural ;*a Virgin was his Mother, and God was his Father, and his begin- 
ning was miraculous ; and this matter of his birth of a Virgin was proved to an inte- 
reſted and jealous perſon, even to Joſeph the ſuppoſed father of Jeſs, it was affirmed 


Enc- 
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enemies, who by rio artifice could reprove it, a matter ſo famous,that when it was ur- 
ged 25-80 argument £o-prove Jeſus to be the Meſiias, by the force of a Prophecy in 
Iſaiah { A Virgin foall conceive. a Son ] they who obſtinately refuſed to admit him,did 
nor. deny the mateer of fact, butdenied that it was fo meant by the Prophet, which if 
it were true, :can only prove that Jefus was more: excellent than was foretold by rhe 
Prophets, bue that there was nothing leſs in trim than was tobe in the Meſhas ;/it was 
a matter ſo famous:tbat the Arabray Phyſicians who can affirm no ſuch things of their 
Mabower, and yet not being able to deny ut to' beitrue of the Holy Jeſus, endeavour 
to alleviate and leflen the thing, by ſaying, 'It'is not wholly beyond the force of na- 
ture, that a Virgin ſhould conceive, -fo that it was on all hands undeniable, that che 
Mother of Jeſus was a Virgin, a Mother without a Man. This is that Jeſus at whoſe 
preſence before he was born, a Babe in his Mother's belly alſo did leap for joy,who was 
alſp a perſon extraordinary himſelf, conceived in his Mother's old age, after a long 
þarrenaeſs, Gignified by an Angel in the Temple, ito his Father officiating his Prieſtly 
Office, who was alſo ſtruck dumb for his not:prefent believing : all the People ſaw it, 
andall his Kindred were witneffes of his reſtitution, and he-was named by the Angel, 
and his Officedeclared to be the fore-runner of the holy Jeſas'; and this alſo was fore- 
told by one of the 01d Prophets ; : for the whole flory of this Divine perfon is a chain 
of providence and wonder, every link of which 'is a verification of a Prophecy, and 
all of  it:is that, thing which from Adam to the Birch of Feſzs was pointed at and 
hiated by all the Prophets, whoſe words ia him paſſed perfeQly into the event. 
This is $hat Jeſus who as he was. born without a Father, fo he was learned with- 
out 2 Maſter, he was.a Man without age,, a Do&or in a Child's garment, diſputing 
ia the Sanctuary at 12. Years old. He wasa fojourner in Egypt, becauſe the poor Babe 
bora of an indigent Mother was a formidablerivalito a potent King,and this fear could 
got. come from the deſign of the anfant, bur muſt needs ariſe from the illuſtriouſneſs 
of the Birth, and the Prophecies of the Child, and the ſayings of the learned, and the 
Journey of the Wiſe men, and the decrees of God ; this journey and the return were 
both managed by the condutt of an Angel and a Divine dream, for to the Son of God 
all che Angels did rejoyce to miniſter, This Bleſſed Perſon made thus excellent by his 
Father, and glorious by miraculous conſignanions, and illaftrious by the miniſtery of 
Heavealy ſpirits, and proclaimed to Mary.and to Joſeph by two Angels, to the Shep- 
herds by a Multitude of the Heavenly Hoſt, ro the wiſe-men by a Prophecy and by a 
Star, to the Jews by the Shepherds, to the Gexti/es by the three Wiſe-men, to Herod 
by the Doctors of the Law, and to himſelf perfe&ly known by the inchaſing his hu- 
mane nature inthe boſom and heart of God, and by the fulneſs of the Spirit of God, 
was yet pleaſed for zo. Years together to live an humble, a laborious, a chaſt and a de- 
vout, a regular and an even, a wiſe and an exemplar, a pious and an obſcure life, with- 
out complaint, without ſin, withour deſign of fame, or grandeur of ſpirit, till the time 
tame that the clefts of the rock were to open, and the Diamond give its luſtre, and be 
worn in the Diadems of Kings ; and then this Perſon was wholly admirable ; for he 
was. uſhered into the World by the voice of a loud Crier in the Wilderneſs,a Perſon au- 
ere and wiſe, of a ſtrange life, full of holinefs and full of hardneſs, and a great Prea- 
cher of righteouſneſs, a Man believed by all the People that he came from God, one 
who inhis own Nation gathered Diſciples publickly,and(which amongſt them was a 
great matter)-he was the DoQtor of a new inſtitution,and baptized all the Country, yet 
this man fo great,ſo rever'd,ſo followed, fo liftned to by King and People, by DoQors 
and by 1deats,by Phariſees and Sadduces, this man preached Jeſus to the People, poin- 
ted out the Lamb of God, told that he muſt increaſe, and himſelf from all that 
fame muſt retire to give him place ; he received him to Baptiſm after having with du- 
ty and modeſty declared his own unworthineſs to give, but rather a worthineſs to re 
ceive Baptiſm from the holy hands of Jeſus; but at the ſolemnity God fent down the 
holy Spirit upon his holy Son, and by a voice from Heaven, a voice of thunder ( and 
God was ia that voice) declared that this was his Son, and that he was delighted in 
him. This voice from Heaven was ſuch, ſo evident, fo certain a conviction of what it 
did tntend to-prove, ſo known and accepted as the way of Divine revelation under 
the ſecond Temple, that at that time every Man that deſired a ſign honeſtly, would 
have been ſatisfied with ſuch a voice ; it being the teſtimony by which God made all 
extraordinaries to be credible to his People from the days'of Ezrs, to the death of 
the Nation ; and that there was ſuch: a- voice, not only then, but divers times after, 
Was 
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was as ccrtain,and'made as evident as things of that nature can ordinarily be made. For 
it being a matter of fa&, cannot. be ſuppoſed infinite,” but limited to time and place, 
heard by a certain number of perſons,- and was. as :a clap of thunder upon ordinary 
accounts, which could be heard but by thoſe who. were within the ſphere of its own 
aQtivity ; and reported by thoſe to..others, who/are:to give teſtimony'as teſtimonies 
are required, which are credible under the teſt of two or three difintereſted, honeſt, 
and true Men, and though this was done in the:prefence of more, and oftner than 
once ; yet it wasa divine teſtimony' but at firſt, but is robe conveyed by the means of 


Men ; and as God thundred from Heaven at the giving of the Law,though that he did 


ſo, we have notice only from the Books of Moſes received from the Jewiſp Nation ;{6 
he did in the days of the Bapri//, and ſo-he did. to- Peter, James, and Fohn, and ſo he 
did in the preſence of the Phariſees and many ofithe common People ;-and as it is riot 
to be ſuppoſed that all theſe would zoyn their divided-intereſts, forand againſt them- 
ſelves for the verification of a lye,:ſoif they would Have done it, they could not have 
done it without reproof of their own parties, who would have been glad by the diſco- 
very only to diſgrace the whole ſtory, ;: but if the report of honeſt and juft men fo-re- 
puted, may be queſtioned for matter' of fact, or may-not be accounted: ſufficient'ts 
make faith when there is.no pretence of Men. to: the contrary, beſides that we-can 
have no ſtory tranſmitted to us, nor Records kept, no aQts of Courts, no narratives of 
the days of old, no traditions of our Fathers ; ſo-their could not be. left in nature 
any uſual inſtrument whereby God cauld after the manner of Men declare:bis own 
will to us, but either we ſhould never;know the will of Heaven upon earth, or it muſt 
be that God muſt not only tell it ozce bur always, and not only always to. ſome men, but 
always to all men; and then as there would be no.uſe of Hiſtory, or the honeſty of 
Men, and their faithfulneſs in telling: any a&t of : Godin declaration of his will, ſo 


there would be perpetual neceſlity.of miracles, and we could not ſerve God direQly 


with. our underſtanding, for there would be no ſuch thing as faith, that is, of aſſent 
without conviction of underſtanding, and we could not pleaſe God with believing, 
becauſe there would be in it nothing of the will,'nothing of love and choice ; and that 
faith which is, would be like that of Thomas, to believe what we ſee or hear, and God 
ſhould not at all govern upon Earth unleſs he did continually come himſelf : for thus, 
all Government, all Teachers, all Apoftles, all Meflengers would be needleſs, becauſe 
they could not ſhew to the. eye what they told to the ears of Men ; And it might as 
well be disbelieved in all Courts and by all Princes, that this was not the letter of a 
Prince, or the a&t of a Man, or the writing of his hand, and ſo all humane enter- 
courſe muſt ceaſe, and all ſenſes but the eye be uſeleſs as to this affair, or elſe to the 
ear all voices mult be ſtrangers but the principal, if I ſay, no reports ſhall make faith: 
But it is certaingthat when theſe voices were ſent from Heaven and heard upon Earth, 


' they prevailed among(t many that heard. them not, and Diſciples were multiplied up- 


on ſuch accounts, or elſe it muſt be that none that did hear them could be believed 
by any of there frieads and neighbours ; for it they were, the voice was as effeQive at 
the reflex and rebound as in the direft-emiſſton, and. could prevail with them that be- 
lieved their brother or their friend, as certainly as with them that believed their own 
ears and eyes. 20-01 : | 

I need not ſpeak of the vaſt numbers of miracles which he wrought ; miracles which 
were not more demonſtrations of his power than-of his mercy ; for they had nothing 
of pompouſneſs and oſtentation, but infinitely of charity and mercy, and that perma- 
ent and laſting and often, he opened. the eyes of the blind, he made the crooked |” 
ſtraight, he made the weak ſtrongyhe cured fevers with the touch of his hand, and an 7 
ifſue of blood with the hem of his garment, and ſore eyes with the ſpittle of his 77 
mouth and the clay of the earth; he multiplied the loaves and fiſhes, he raiſed the 7 
dead to life, a young maiden, the widows ſon of Naim, and Lazaras, and caſt out De- 
vils by the word of his mouth, which he could never do but by the power of God. For 
Satan does not caſt out Satan, nor a houſe fight againſt it ſelf, if 'it means to ſtand 
long, and the Devil could not help Jeſus, becauſe the holy Jeſus taught Men virtue, 
called them from the worſhipping Devils, taught them to-reſiſt the Devil, to lay aſide 
all thoſe abominable idolatries by which the Devil doth rule in the hearts of men : he 
taught men to love God, to fly from temptations to fin, to hate and ayoid all thoſe 
things of which the Devil. is guilty, for Chriſtianity torbids pride, envy, malice, lying, 
and yet affirms that the Devil is proud, envious, malicious, and the Father of lyes p 
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' therefore where ever Chriſtianity prevails, the Devil is not, worſhipped,and:there-+ 
-— 6 that can think that a Man without the power of God could overturn-the: De- 
vil's principles, croſs his deſigns, weaken his ſtrengths, baffle him in his policies,hefool 
him and turn him out of pofſeſſion,and make him open his own; mouth againfthimſelf 
as he did often, and conteſs himſelf conquered by eſa and tormented, astheQracle 
did:to Auguſtus Ceſar, and the Devil to Jeſus himſelf, he I ay, that thinks ametrman 
can do this, knows not the weakneſſes of a man,nor the power of an Angel;bug he:that 
thinks this could be done by compa&, and by conſent of: the. Devil, muſt thigk him 
co be an Intelligence without underſtanding, a'power withoutforce, a-toohand a ſor 
co affiſt a power againſt bimſelf, and to perſecure the power he. did aflift, ro; tir up 
the World to deſtroy the Chriſtians, whoſe Maſter and Lord he did aſhft. tq deſtroy 
himſelf ; and when we read that Porphyriws an Heathen, a profeſſed enemy to'Chri- 
ſtianity, did ſay, In03 Tuwpirs mi; Rv Nanoaies wheAcies ix nodelo, that ſince Feſms 
was worſhipped, the gods could help no man, that is, the gods which they worſhip- 
ped ; the poor baffled enervated Dzmons : He muſt either think that the Devils are as 
fooliſh as they are weak, or elſe that they did nothing towards this declination of their 
power ; and therefore that they ſuffer it by a power higher than themſelves, that-is,by 
the power of God inthe hand of Feſ#. 0 gankÞ0; FIgL | 

Bur. beſides that God gave teſtimony from Heaven concerning: him; he alſo gave 


this teſtimony of himſelf to have come from God, becauſe that he did God's mill; for 


he that is a good Man and lives by the Laws of God and of his Nation, a:life ihnacent 
and ſimple, prudent and:wiſe, holy and ſpotleſs, unreproved and unſuſpected, he is 
certainly by all wiſe Men ſaid in a good ſence to be the Son of God, -but he who does 


| well and ſpeaks well, and calls all Men to glorifie and ſerve God, and ſerves:no ends 


but of holineſs and charity, of wiſdom of hearts and reformation of manners,. this 
Man carries great authority in his Sayings, and ought to prevail with good Men in 

ood things, for gaod ends, which 1s all that. is here required. But his nature was 
> ſweet; his manners ſo. humble, his words ſo wiſe and compoſed, his comportment 
ſo grave and winning, his anſwers ſo ſeaſonable, his queſtions ſo deep, his reproof fo 
ſevere and charitable, his pity ſo great and merciful, his preachings ſo full of reaſon 
and holineſs, of weight and authority, his converſation ſo uſeful and beneficent, his 
poverty great but his alms frequent, his family ſo- holy and religious, /his and their 
imploymeat ſo profitable, his meekneſs ſo incomparable, his paſſions without diffe- 
rence, ſave only where zeal or pity carried him on to worthy and apt expreſſions, a 
perſon that never laughed, but often wept in a ſenſe of the calamities of others; he 
loved every Man and hated no Man, he gave counſel to the doubtful, and inſtructed 
the ignorant, he bound up the broken hearts, and ſtrengthened the feeble knees, he 


relieved the poor, and converted the ſinners, he deſpiſed none that came to him for 


relief, and as for thoſe that did not he went to them; he took all occaſions of mercy 
that were offered him, and went abroad for more ; he ſpent his days in Preaching 
and healing, and his nights in Prayers and converſation with God, he wasobedient to 
Laws and ſubject to Princes, though he was the Prince of Judes in right of his Mo- 
ther, and of all the World in right of his Father ; the People followed him, but he 
made no conventions, and when they were made, he ſuffered no tumults, when they 
would have made him a King he withdrew himſelf, when he knew they would put 
him to death he offered himſelf ; he knew Mens hearts, and converſed ſecretly, and 
gave anſwer to their thoughts and prevented their queſtions; he would work a mi- 
racle rather than give offence, and yet ſuffer every offence rather than ſee God his 
Father diſhonoured, he exaQly kept the Law of Moſes, to which he came to put a 
period, and yet choſe to ſignify his purpoſe only by doing as of mercy upon their 
Sabbath,doing nothing which they ſhould call a breach of a Commandmear, but heal- 
ing ſick People, acharity which themſelves would do to Beaſts, and yet they were 
angry at him for doing it to their brethren : In all his life, and in all his converſation. 
with his Nation, he was innocent asan Angel of light, aud when by the greatneſs of 
his worth, and the ſeverity of his doftrine, and the charity of his miracles, and the 
noiſes of the People; atid his immenſe famein all that part of the World, and the mul- 
titude of his diſciples, and the authority of his Sermons; and his free reproof of their, 
hy pocriſie, and his diſcovery of theic falſe dorines and weak traditions, he had 
branded the reputation of the vicious rulers of the People, and they reſolved co put 
him to death, they who had the biggeſt malice in the World, and the weakeſt accuſa: 
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tions were forced to ſupply their waat of articles againft him by-making truth to be 
his fault, -and his office to be his- crime, and his open confeſſion of what was asked 
him tabe his article of. condemnation ; and yet after all this they could not perfwade 
the competent Judge to'condemn; him, or to find him guilty of any fault, and there- 
fore they were forced to threaten:him with C2/ar's name, againſt whom then they 


would pretend him td bean enemy;though in their charge they neittier proved,nor.in. 


deed-lafd it againſt him, ' and yer ro'whatfoever they objected he made no return; but 
his ſikehce and his innocence were remarkable and evident, without labour and reply, 


and needed no more'a 
brighiteſt Rar in the firmament. 
ell, fo it was, they crucified him, 


gument than the Sun needs an advocate to-prove'that he is the 


and when they did they did as much put out thi 


eye of Heaven as deftroy the Son of God ; for when with an incomparable ſweetneſs, 
and a patience exemplar to all ages of Sufferers, he endured affronts, examinations, 
ſcorns, infolencies of -rude ungentle Tradeſmen, cruel whippings, injurious, unjuſt 
and unreaſonable uſiges from thoſe whom he obliged by all the arts of endearment 
and offers of the biggeſt kindneſs, at laſt he went to death as to the work which Gad 


appointed him that he might become.the world's ſacritice, and the great example of - 
holineſs,and the inſtance of repreſenting by what way the world was to be made hap- Mt 


py (even by ſufferings, and ſoentring into Heaven] that be might (I ſay) become the 
Saviour: of his Enemies, and rhe elder Brother to his friends, and the Lord of Glo- 
ry, andthe fountain of its emanation. Then it was that God gave new teſtimonies 7 
from Heaven ; The Sun waseclipſed all the while he was upon the Croſs, and yet the 7 
Moon was in the full ; that is, he loſt his light, not becauſe any thing in nature did FT 
inveſt him, but becauſe the God of nature (as a Heathen at that very time confeſſed, ## 
who yet ſaw nothing of this ſad iniquity) did ſuffer. The rocksdid rend, the veilof 7 
the Temple divided of it ſelf and opened the incloſures, and diſparked the Sanftua- #7 
Ph and made it pervious to the Geatiles eye ; the dead aroſe, and appeared in Fer 7 
ſale 


2 to their friends, 


the Centurion and divers of the People ſmote their hearts, 


and were by theſe ſtrange indications' convinced that he was the Son of God. His 


garments were parted, and lots caſt upon his inward coat, they gave him vinegar and 


gall tro drink, they brake not a bone of him, but they pierced his fide with a ſpear, 
looking upon him whom they had pierced ; according to the Prophecies of him,which 
were ſo clear and deſcended to minutes and circumſtances of his paſſion ; that there 


was nothing left by which they could doubt whether this were he or no who was to = 
come into the World :; But after all this, that all might be finally verified and no 7 
{cruple left, atter three days burial, a great ſtone being rolled to the face of the grave 7 


and the ſtone ſealed, and a guard of Souldiers placed abour it, he aroſe from the 
grave, and for forty days together converſed with his followers and Diſciples, and 
beyond all ſuſpicion was ſeen of 500 Brethren at once, which is a number too great to 
ive their conſent and teſtimony to a lye, and it-being ſo publickly and confidently 
affirmed at the very time it was done, and forever after urged by all Chriſtians, uſed 


as the moſt mighty 


demonſtration, proclaimed, preached, talked of, even upbraided 


to the gain-ſayers, affirmed by eye-witneſlſes, perſwaded to the kindred and friends 
and the relatives and-companions of all thoſe 500 perſons who were eye-witneſles, 
it is infinitely removed from a reaſonable ſuſpicion ; and at the end of thoſe days was 


taken 


ken-up'into Heaven in the fight of many of them, as Elias was in the preſence 
of Eliſbs. | 


Now the of whom all theſe things are true, muſt needs be more than a meer Man, 
and that they were true was affirmed by very many eye-witnefles, Men who were in- 
nocent, plain Men, Mea that had no bad ends to ſerve, Men that looked for no prefer- 
ment by the thing in this life ; Men to whom their Maſter told they were to expe&t 
not Crowns and Scepters, not praiſe of Men or wealthy poſſeflions, not power and 
eaſe, but a voluntary caſting away care and attendance upon ſecular affairs that they 


might attend their Miniſtery ; poverty and priſons, trouble and vexation, 


rſecution 


and labour, whippings and baniſhment, bonds and death, and for a reward they muſt 
Ray till a good day came, but that was not to be at all in this World ; and when the 
day of reftitution and recompence ſhould come, they ſhould never know till it came, 
but upon the hope of this and the faith of Jeſus, and the Word of God ſo taught, fo 


conſigned, they muſt rely wholly and for ever. | 
matters of fa&tbe proved better ? and how could this be any thing, but ſuch ast 


Now let it be conſidered, how could 


'e) rely 
upon 
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wpor macters of fat ? Whar greater certainty cat: we have of ay thing that wasever 
done which we ſaw not, or heard not, but by the report of wiſe and honeſt perſons? 
eſpecially fince'they-were ſuch whoſe life and breeding was ſofar fromambition and - 
pompoulneſs, that 2s they could nor naturally and reaſonably. hope for any greatnum- 
ber of Proſelytes, fo the fame that could be hop'd for amongft them, as ic mutt be a 
matter of their own procuring; and conſequently uncertain, fo it muſt needs be very 
inconſiderable, not fit to out-weigh the danger and the loſs, nor yet at all valuable by 
them whoſe education and pretences were againſt it? Theſe we have plentifully, 
But if theſe Men are numerous and united, it is more. Then we have mote ; For fo 
maoy did affirm theſe things which they faw and heard; that Thouſandsof People 
were convinced of the truth of them : Bur then if theſe Men offer their oath, it is yer 
more, but yer not ſo much as we have, for they ſealed thoſe things with their blood ; 
they gave their life for a teſtimony ; And what reward can any Man expedt, if he 
gives his life for a lye? Who ſhall make him recompence, or what can tempt hiini to do 
it knowingly? But after all, it is tobe remembred, that as God hates lying, ſo he hates 
incredulity ? as we muſt not believe a lye, ſo neither Ropup oureyes and ears againſt 
truth ; and what we do every minute of our lives in matters of little and of grear 
concernment, if we refuſe to do in our Religion which yet is to be conducted as other 
humane affairs are, by humane inſtruments and arguments of perſwafzon proper to 
| the nature of the thing, it is an obſtinacy thar is as contrary to humane reaſon as it is 
by to Divine faith, | | 
* 38, Theſe things relate to the per/oz of the holy Jeſw, and prove ſufficiently that it was 
F extraordinary, that it was divine, that God was with him, that his power wrought in 
bim ; and therefore that it was his will which Jeſus taught, and God ſigned. Burt then 
if nothing of all this had been, yet even the dodtrine it ſeif proves it felf Divine and 
|} tocomefrom God. 
| 19. For it isa DoQtrine perfeQtive of humane nature, that teaches us to love God and 
to love one another, to hurt no Man, and to do good toevery Man, it propines to us 
the nobleſt, the higheſt, and the braveſt pleaſures of the World ; the joys of charity, 
the reſt of innocence, the peace of quiet ſpirits, the wealch of beneficencez and fors 
bids us only to be beats and ro be Devils; it allows all that God and nature intended, 
and only reſtrains the excrefcencies of nature, and forbids us to take pleaſure in that 
which is the only entertainment of Devils, in murders and revenges, malice and fpite- 
ful words and aQtions ; it permits corporal pleaſures where they can bef# miniſter to 
health and ſocieties, to converſation of Families and honour of Communities, it tea- 
ches Met: to keep their words that themſelves may be ſecured in all their juſt intereſts, 
and to do good to others that good may be done to them ; ir. forbids biting one ano» 
ther that we may not be devoured by one another; and commands obedience to ſupe- 
niours, that we inay not be ruined in confuſions 3 it combines Governments, ' and cots 
firms all a d Laws; and makes peace, and oppoſes and prevents Wars where they 
are not juſt, and where they are not neceſſary. * It is a Religion that is life and fpiric, 
not conſiſting 10 ceremonies and external ſements, bur if the ſervices of the 
heart, and the real fruit of lipsand hands, that is, of good words and good deeds, it 
bids us to do that tos God which is agreeable to bis excellencies, ' that is, worſhip him 
with the beſt thirig we have; atid make all thinps elſe miniſter eo it 3 it bids us to do 
that to our neighbour, by which-he may be berter 2 it is the perfeQtion of the natural 
Law, and agreeable to out natural neceſfities, and promotes our natural erids and de- 
ſigns: it does not deſifoy reaſon, but inſtrufs-it in very tnany thinps, and cotnplies 
with it in all, it hath in ic both heat and /jehr, and is not more effeQtual than it is 
beauteous ; it promiſes every thing that we'can deſire; arid yet promiſes nothing but 
what-it does effe& ; it prockiitns War againſt all Vices, and penerally does command 
every vertue ; it teaches us with eaſe to mortifie thoſe affeftions which reaſon Yurft 
ſcarce reprove, becauſe ſhe hath not ftrength-enough to conquet; and it does create in 
us thoſe vertues which reaſon df her ſelf never knew, and after they are knowny could 
never approve ſufficiently : i isa doQtine in- which nothing is ſuperfluous of burden- 
ſome, nor yer is there atiy thing wanting which can procure happineſs to Mankind, 
ot by which God can be glorified : and if wiſdom, and mercy; and juſtice; and ſitmpli- 
city, and holineſs, and purity, and meekneſs, and contentedneſs, and charity, be im- 
ages of. God andrays of Divinity, then that DoQrine in which all theſe ſhine ſo glo- 
riouſly, and in which nothing elſe is ingredieft muſt needs be from God z atid that - 
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this is true in the Dcfrine of Jeſus needs no other probation but the: reading the 


words.. | 


For that the words of Jeſus are contained in the Goſpels, that is, in:the Writingsof 
them, who were eye-witnefſes and ear-witnefſes of the Aftions and Sermons of Jeſus; 


is not at all to be doubted ; for in every ſe& we believe their own records of DoQtrine 
and Inftitution ; for it is madneſs to ſuppoſe the Chriftians to pretend to be ſervants 
of the Laws of Jeſus, and yet to makea Law of their own which he madernot : no 
Man doubts but that the Alcoran is the Law of Mxhower, that the Old Teſtament 
contains the Religion of the Jews ; and the authority of theſe Books is proved by all 
the arguments of the Religion, for all thearguments perſwading to the Religion are 
intended to prove no other than is contained in thoſe Books ; and theſe having been 
for 1500. Years and more, received: abſolutely by all -Chriſtian Aﬀemblies, if any: 
Man ſhall offer to make a queſtion of their authority, he. muſt declare bis reaſons, for 
the Diſciples of the Religion have ſufficient preſumption, ſecurity -and poſſcfion, 
till they can be reaſonably difturb'd ; bur:that now they: can never be is\infinitely: cer- 
tain, becauſe we have a long, immemorial, univerſal tradition that theſe Books were 
written in thoſe times, by thoſe Men whoſe Names they bear, they were accepted 
by all Churches at the very firſt notice, except ſome few of the latter, which were firit 
received by ſome Churches, and then conſented to by all, they were acknowledged by, 
the ſame, and by the next age for genuine, their authority publiſhed, their words 
cited, appeals made to them in all queſtions of Religion, becauſe it was. known and 


confeſſed that they wrote nothing but that they knew, ſo that they were not deceiy- , 


ed ; and to ſay they would lye. muſt be made to appear by ſomething extrinſecal to 
this inquiry, and was never ſo much as plauſibly pretended by any Adverſaries,: and 


it being a matter of another man's will,muſt be declared by actions, or not at all. 


Bur 


beſides the Men that wrote them were to be believed becauſe they did Miracles, :they; 


wrote Prophecies, whichare verified by. the event, perions were cured at their Sepiul- , 


chres, a thing ſo famous that it was confeſſed even by. the enemies of the Religidn: 
and afrer all, that which//the World, ought to rely. upon, is the , wiſdom and: the 
providence and the: goodneſs of God ;-all which it -concerned to_take::care that. tht 
Religion, which himſelf ſo adorned and proved by miracles and mighty figns, ſhould 
not be loſt, nor any falſe writings be obtruded in ſtead of true, left .wichour our Fault 
the will of God become impoſſible tobe obeyed. But to return to the thing : All thoſe 
excellent things which ſingly did make famous ſo many ſects of Philpſophers, and re: 
marked ſo many Princes of their ſeQs,. all them united, and many-more. which their 
Eyes, ipupele vxlteidwy dark and dim,could not ſee, are heaped together in this ſyſtem 
of wiſdom and holineſs. | Here are-plains precepts full of deepett: myſtery ; bere are 
the meaſures of holineſsand approaches:to God deſcrib'd ;; obedience and conformity 
morrtification of the body, and elevations of the {pirit,; abſtraQtiqns from earth, :and 
Arts of {ociety and unjon with-Heavenz degrees of excellencies, and:tendences to pers 
feCtion, imitations of God, and converſations with him: ; theſe are the heights and de« 
ſcents, upon the plainigrounds of natural reaſon,  and-natural religion, for there-is no+ 


thing commanded but.what our reaſon; by; nature ought to chooſe,: and yet nothing of 


natural reaſon taught but what is heighta&d and made more perſe& by.; the Spirit of 
God; and when there ts any thing ia-the'Religion, that is-againſt fleſh-and blood, 'it ts 
only when, fleſh and bloods againft:us; and againſt geaſon, when fleſh arid blood.either 
would: hinder us from great felicity, or þring'us into great milſery.* To conclude, it is 
ſuch-a Law, that nothing-can hinder:Men-to receive and:entertain, but a pertinacious 
baſeneſs ang;Jove to:yice, and none canreceive it:but thoſe who reſolve;to' be good /and 
excellent ;;andif the holy Jeſus had come-iato the: Wopld with leſs;ſplendor of pawer 
and-mighty demonſtrations, yet even the excellency of; what he taught, makes: him 


alone fit'to-be the Maſter of the World. © 
But- then! let us confider what this excellent pe 


- 
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r{on did effect, and with what :in- 


ſ{trumeots he /broughtſo.great things to pals. He was .to,pur a, period-to the Rites of 
Moſes, and the Religion of 'the Temple,;;of which the Jews were zealous even-;unto 
pertinacy ; .to.reform-.the manners of all Mankind, to confound the wiſdom of the 
Greeks, to break in pieces the power of. the Devil, to deſtroy the worſhip of all falſ 
Gods, to pull down their, Qracles,, and change their. Laws, and, by principles wiſe 
and holy. to reform the falſe diſcourſes of the World. - But ſee what.-was.to be taught, 


A Trinity: in the Unity: of the Godhead, Tei tv 4, i» Tee, that is the Chriſtian 
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Arithmetick, Three are one. and one are three, ſo Lucias in his'Philoparris, or ſome other 
derides the Chriſtian Dottrine ; See their Philoſophy, Ex n:hilo nihil fit. No Ex nihilo 
omniz; all things are made of nothing ; and a Man God and a God-May, the ſame pers 
ſn finite and infinite, born in time, and yet from all eteroity;the Son of God, , but yet 
born of a Woman, and ſhe a Maid, but yet a Mother ; TeſurreQtion of the dead, res 
union of ſoul and body ; this was part of the Chriſtian: Pliyficks or their natural Phi- 
loſophy. But-then certainly their moral was eafie and delicious. Tris ſo indeed,” but 
not to fleſh and blood, whoſe appetites it pretends to regulate.or 'to deftroy, to re- 
train or elſe to'mortifie : faſting and penance, and humility, loving our enemies, reſtitu- 
tion of injuries, and ſelf-denzal, and taking ap the Croſs, and-lofing all our goods,and giving 
our life for Jeſus : As the other was hard to believe, ſo this's as hard'to:do. But for 
whom and under whoſe conduQ was all this to be believed, and all this to be done, 
and all this to be ſuffered ? ſurely for ſome glorious and mighty. Prince, whoſe ſplen: 
dor as far outſhines the Roman Empire, as the jewels of Cleopatra outſhined the ſwad- 
ling clothes of the Babe at Berhlchem.” No it was not fo neither. For all this was 
for Jeſus whom his followers preached ; a poor Babe born ina ftable,the ſon of a Car- 
pznter, cradled in acratch, fwadled in poor clouts; it was for him whomthey indeed 
call'd a God, but yet whom all the world knew, and they themſelves ſaid, was whip'd 
ata poſt, nailed toa croſs; he fel} under the malice of the Jews his Countreymen, 'and 
the power of his Roman Lords, a cheap and a piriful facriftice' withour beauty and 
without ſplendor. The defign is great, but does not yer ſeem poſſible'; But therefore 
let us ſee what inſtruments the Holy Jeſus choſe ro effe rheſe lo mighty changes, to 
perſwade ſo many propoſitions, to endear' fo'greart ſufferings, ro overcome ſo! grear 
enemies, to maſter ſo many impoſſibilities which :h# DoQtrine and thi Law from this 
Maſter were ſure to mcet withal. aromas aaa - + 002 


_ + Here, here it is that the Divinity of the power is proclaimed. When a man goes 


to war he raiſes as great an: Army as he'can to'out-number his Enemy, but when God 
fights, three hundred men that lap like a dog are ſufficient ; nay one word can diſ- 
ſolve the greateſt army. He that means to effect any thing: muſt have means of his 
own proportionable, and if they be not, 'he mult fail, or derive them from the mighty. 
See then with what inſtruments the holy Jeſus ſets upon this great. reformation of the 
world. - Twelve men of obſcure and poor'birth, of contemprible Trades and quality, 
without learning, without breeding ; rheſe men were ſent into the rnidft of a know- 
1ng and wiſe world to diſpute with the moſt famous Philoſophers of Greece, to out- 
wit all the learning of Athers,to out-preach all the Roman Orators ; to introduce into a 
newly ſctled Empire, which would be impatient of novelties and change, ſuch a change 
as muſt deſtroy all their Temples, or remove thence all their gods : againſt which 
change all the zeal of the world, and all the paſſions, and- all the ſeeming pretences 
which they could make muſt needs be violently oppoſed ; a change that introduced 
new Laws, and cauſed them to- reverſe the old, ro change that Religion under which 
their Fathers long 01d proſper, and under-which the Roman Empire obtained fo great 
a grandeur,fora Religion which'in appearance was filly and humble, meek and peace- 
able, not apt indeed to do harm, but expoſing men toall the harm in the world,abare- 
ing their courage,blunting their ſwords, teaching peace and unaQtiveneſs, and making 
the Souldiers arms in a manner uſeleſs, and untying their military girdle ; a Religion 
which contradiCted their reaſons of State, and erefted new Judicatories, and made 
the Roman Courts to be ſilent and without cauſes ; a Religion that gave countenance 
to the poor and pitiful (but in a time when riches were adored,and ambition eſteemed 


the greateſt nobleneſs and pleaſure'thought to be the chiefeſt good) it brought nope- 
_ culiar bleſſing to the tich or mighty, unleſs rhey would become poor and humble in 


foe real ſenſe or other ; a Religion that would change the face of things, and would' 
alſo pierce into the ſecrets of the ſou!, and unravel all the intrigues of hearts, and re< 
form all evil manners, and break vile habits into gentleneſs and counſel :'thar ſuch a 
Religion in ſuch a time, preached by ſuch: mean perſons, ſhould triumph over the 
Philoſophy of the world, and the argumeats of the ſubtle, and the Sermons of the elo- 
quent,and the power of Princes, and-the intereſt of States, and rhe inclinations of na- 
cure, and the blindneſs of zeal,and the fotce of cuſtom,and the pleaſures bt ſin,and the 
buſte arts of the Devil, that is, againſt wit, and power; and money, and K<eligion; and 
wilfuloeſs, and fame,and Empire, which are all the things in the world that can'make ' 
2 thing impoſſible ;-this,I ſay, could not be by the proper force of ſuch inſtraments;for 
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it was done; For it was cxrtaiply 2 viſjble-demonſtcation of 2a inviſible power, zbas 
\norany perſons who were:never taught, ſhauldia ap joſtant ſpeak all the Languages 
the Rowan Empire ; and indeed this thing was ſo neceflary go be þ, and 1 certaig 
that it was ſa, ſo publick and ſo eyident,, and {Þ reaſonable, and ſo uſefy], that is is agt 
to ſay whether ir-was the. indication of 2 greater power, or a greater waldom ; 
he. d now the means was propergionable enoughte the biggeft end ; Wichous learpjng 
hey eohra age confute; the learned world ; but cherclare Gad became their Teaghsr ; 
Without power they could not break the Devil's violence,buttherefore ane pa m 
power ; without courage they could not cgnteſt a ogank all the violence of che Jews 
and Gentiles; but therefore God was their Grengeh and gave them fortigude ; with» 
out great caution and providengs they eqyld ox avoid the traps of crafty Perſecptg! 
but therefore God gays them Guten, 3nd made them provident, and 98 Begalcel a 
Ahaliab received the ſpiriz of Gad, the ſpiris of underſtanding to enable them to 
work excellenply in the Tahergacle, had che Apoſtles to make them wiſe for the 
work af God aq | rhe Migitteries of his Divinge Tabgraacle, which God pitched, wn 
mp. Immedately upon:this, the Apaſiles co make a fulaeſs of demonſtration - 
ap yndeniable canvittion gave the ſpirixgo, at Yom alfa, to Jews and Gentiles and to the 
men of S4warie, 38d they ſpake wich Tgngues and Frophelicd, then they preached 
P ations, and endured all perſecytians, and epred all diſcales, and raiſed hr 
cad to life, and: were braught before Tribunals, and ke pax the name of Jeſus, and 
canvinced the blaſpberous Jews oue of zheir awn __—_ and ngt only prevailed 
upon women and weak men,but even ypon.the bravelt and wiſeſt. All the diſciples of 
Jobn the Baptif che Nezarens and Ebianites, Vicedemwer and Joſeph of Arimarhea,Str* 
ite the Preſident, Diounſuus an Athenign Fudee, and, Pohrarpm, Fuftinme and Irenews 
Athengor es and Origen, Teriulion and Clemens of Alexandria, who could not be ſuch 
fools as MORTNNE nat certainly true but probably:fale, to unravel their farmer 
principles Ta: ro change ey liberty fora-Prifan, wealth for poverty, honour for dil- 
reputation, far drathy | if by ſuch excþapge they had pot been ſecured of truthand 
7 ack at the will of God. 
\ But aboyeall theſe was Saul, a bold and a witty, 9 2nglaus and legrned- young many 
"ou gaging whh. Letters 40 periſecure the Chriſtians of Dama/iar, was by a highs from 
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Heaven called from bis facious merch, reproved by God's Angel for 
wu of Jelns, ans Gu to the Cuy, bafiized by 8 Chriſtica Minit 
and fat abrand, 286 be hacame ahe pr of the world for Jearniugand: xcal, far 
grenching aud 3witngs tor labonr and fallctanre for govemmest and-wifkiors ; hg 
was admuted ja teethe bely Jeſus afiar the Lond was taken yuo Hearcn,bhe was taken 
vp are Fang he-converſed with ; be fax ble rays of glory, and 
beſides ehat himſelf. aid its who had noreafon $0 lye, who would get nothing by & 
here Þure conjugation of troubles, and-who ſhould gat nonbiog by i bertatier 3f & 
weefale ; brfides this, Lay, that he did pY thoſe as of xxal and obedience for the 
promotion of che Religion dpes demonſirate he. had reaſon-excraorginary; for ſo bad- 
des a change, 10 firange a labour, fo frequent 98d incomparable (ufferings: and 
therefore a5 hedidand ſuffered fomuch upan ſuch glorious motives, ſo he ſpared nix 
26 Publiſh it 4p all che world, he {pake is to Kings and Princes, he toldir go the eve 
vieus Jews: he had partners of his journey who were witneles of che mirarulausat- 
cident, and jo his publication he urgedthe netoriouſbels of the fact, 252 tbing no 
feigned, nor private,but dane at noon day vader the Teſt of competent penſons, andis 
_ a tbing that proved it {elf, for it was effeftive of a preſens, a great and a gerzwentar 
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.  Byr gow if. is 80 NEW wonder but a puriuance of the ſame conjugation of greatagd 
Divine things, that the Fame and Religion of Jeſus was with {o iacredable a Lwiftactls 
ſartered over the face of the habimable world, from one cad of the carth wnto the 
other ; it filed all Abe immediately, is pailed preſently 20 Emrope, and tothe furchelt 
Africensand all the way it wear it told nothing but ag haly and an hugsble fiory, thas 
be who came t9 bring it ioto the world, diedenignominious death, and yet this death 
did pot take away heir courage, but addep much : for they could ave fear death for 
this Maſter, whom they knew to have: for | tbeix fakes ſuffered death, and came to 
life again. But now infinite. numbers of perſoas of all Execs, and all ages, and all 
Countries came 1n to the Holy Crucifix, and he that was crucified ia the reign of 75be- 
rigs, Was hathetime of Nerp;even in Rowe it (lf, andin Nero's family by many perſons 
elteem'd for a God; and it was upon publick record chat he was ſo acknowledged 3\and 
this was by a Chriftian, Jeftin Hertyr, urged to the: Senate, and to the Emperors 
chemſelves, who if it had been.otherwiſe could cafily. have canfured the bold aflega- 
tiongf the Chriſtian, who yer did die for that: Jeſus who was ſo ſpeedily reputed for 
8 (G0d ; the Croſs wes warn upon breaſts, priaced inthe air, drawn upon fore-heads, 
carried an baaners, put upon crowns Imperial ; and yet the Chriſtians were fought 
for to puniſhmenss, and mxquiſite puniſhments ſought farth for them ; their goods 
were conhicate, their names adious, priſons wene their hqulcs, and fo many kinds of 
tortures invented far them that Domitizs Vipianus hath ſpent ſeven Books in deſaribing 
the _— Hf tortares the poor Chriſtian was pur to athis firſt appearing, and-yet in 
deſpite of all this, and tra choufnd other objeRians and impoſlibilities, whatſoever 
wasfor chemwade tbe Religion grow,and whatſoever was againftrhem made iegrow; 
if they had peace, the Religion was proſperaus, if they bad perſecution, it was Rili 
proſperous ; if Pringes favored them,the world came inhecauſe che Chriftians lived ho- 
lily ; if Prinees wene incenſed, the world came. in becauſe che Chriſtians died bravely. 
They ſoughe for death with greedineſs,they deſitedto be grinded inthe teeth of Lions, 
and with joy they hebeld.che wheels and the bended uees, the racks and the gibbers, 
the fires and the buraiag irons; which were like thechair of .E/z to them, inſtruments 
. to carry themto Heaven, into the boſom of cheirbeloved Jeſus. - E, 
* Who would -ndt:ackoowledge the Divinity of this perſon, and che excellency af this 
_ Iaſtieuion, that ſhould ſee infants to weary the hands of Hangmea for the teſtimony 
of Jeſus ? and wile men preach this doftrine for no-.other. viſible reward, bur ſhame 
and death, poverty and baniſhment? and Hangmen converted by theblogd of Martyrs 
{pringing vpon. their faces, which their impious hands and. cords have firained through 
their fleſh? who'wanld not have confefſed che honour of Jeſus when he ſhould ſee-mi- 
radles dane atithe Tambs.of Martyrs, and Devilseremble at the mention of the namie 
of Jeſus, and the world tunniog to the honour of thepoor Nazarene, and Kings and 
(Weevs kiffiog the feet :of 'the poor ſervants of Jeſus? Could a few Fiſhermen and 
a Publican.efie&t all this far the ſon of a poor Maiden of Fedee? 'Can we ſuppoſe 
all be world, or {o great a part of mankind can conſeat by chance, or ſuffer: fuck 
changes for nathiag ? ar for any thing leſs than this? The fon of the poor Maiden was 
the 
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the Son' of God, and the Fiſhermen ſpake by a Divine ſpirit, and they catched the 
world with holineſs and miracles,with wifdom-and power bigger than the firength of 
all the Romen Legions. © And what can be added to all this, but this thing alone'to 
prove the Divinity of Feſus'? 'He is a God, or at leaft is targht by God 'who canfore 
cell future contingencies ; 'and ſo did the-holy Jeſus, and-ſo did his Diſciples. 


Our bleſſed Lord while he was alive foretold that after his dearh his Religion ſhould 


flonriſh more than when he-was alive + He foretold Perſecutions to his -Diſciples ;-he 
foretold the miſſion of thei Holy Ghoſt to'be in a very few days after his Aſcenſion, 
which within ten days cametopals ; herpropheſied thatthe faQt of Mary Magauter in 


anointing the head and feer' of her Lord,” ſhould be publick and known as the Goſpel 


it ſef, and ſpoken of in thefame place ;;he foretold the deftruQtion of-Feroſalem and 
the ſigns of xs approach, and that it' ſhould be by*War, and: particularly after'the 
manner of Prophets ſymbolically nam'd the: Nation ſhould do it, pointing out the 
Roman Eagles, he foretold his death, 'and the manner of it, and plainly before-hand 
publiſhed hisReſurreQtion,and told then it:ſhould be the fign to that generation;v#x; 
the great argument to prove him to be the'Chrilt, he propheſied that'there ſhould ariſe 
falfe Chriſtsaftee him, and it came to paſs to the extreme great calamity of the N#- 
tion ; and laſtly, he foretold that his beloved Diſciple S. Joh» ſhould tarry upon the 
earth till his coming again, that is, to his'coming tojudgment upon Jeruſalem ; -and 
that his Religion ſhould be preached to the Gentiles, -that'it ſhould be - ſcattered over 
all the world, and be received by all Nations, that-it ſhould ſtay upon the face of the 
earth' till his laſt coming tojudge all the world, and that-zhe gates of Hell ſhould not be 
able to prevail againſt his Church; which Prophecy is made-good thus long,till this day, 
and isasa continual argument to juſtifie the Divinity of the Author : The continuance 
of the Religion helps to continue it, for: proves that it came from God, who foretold 
«that it ſhould continue ; and-therefore it muſt'continue becauſe it camefrom God,and 
therefore it came from God becaule it'does* and ſhall for ever continue according to 


the word of the holy Jeſus. - | A. 


27... But after our bleſſed Lord was entred-into glory, the diſciples alſo were Prophets ; 
Agabws foretold the dearth that was to be inthe Rowan Empire in the days of Claudius 
Czſar, and that. S. Paul fhould bs bound at Jeruſalem; S. Paul foretold the en: 7 
cring in of Hereticks into 4f-after his departure ; and he and S. Peter and S. Fude | 


and generally the reſt of the Apoſtles had two great predittions, which they uſed nor 


only as a verification of the idoQrine of. Jeſus, but as a means to ſtrengthen the | 


hearts of the Diſciples who were fo broken with perſecution : The one was, that there 7 


ſhould ariſe a Sc&t of vile men'who ſhould be. enemies to Religion and Government, 7 
and cauſe a great Apoſtaſie, which happened notoriouſly in the Se&t of the Gnoſticks, #7 
which thoſe three Apoſtles and S: John notoriouſly and plainly dodeſcribe : And the 7 
other was, that although the Jewiſh Nation did mightily oppoſe the Religion, it ſhould bY 


be but for a while, for they ſhould be deſtroyed in a ſhort time, and their Nation made 
extremely miſerable ; but for the Chriſtians, if rhey would fly from Jernſalem and go 
to.Pel/s, there ſhould not a hair of their head periſh: the. verification of this Prophecy 
the Chriſtians extremely long?d for and. wondred it ſtaid ſo long, and began to be 
troubled at thedelay, and ſuſpected all was not well, when the great proof of their 
Religion was not verified ; and while they were in thoughts of he 


ted people till they are ſervants of the holy Jeſus ; but ſhall remain without Prieſt or 
Temple, without Altar or Sacrifice, without City or Countrey, without the land of Pro- 
miſe, or the promiſe of a bleſſing; till our Jeſus is their high:Prieſt,and the Shepherd to 
gather them into his fold : And this very thing is a mighty demonſtration againſt the 
Jews by their own Prophets, for when 1/aieh and Jeremish,and Malachi had Propheſicd 
the rejxCtion of the. Jews and the-calling. of the Gentiles, and the change of the old 
Law, and the introduQtion of anew by the Meſlias, that this was he,' was therefore 
certain, becauſe he taught the world a New Law, and preſently after the publication 
of this, the old was abrogate,: and: not only wear into defuetude, but into a total abo- 
Iition- among all the world, and-for thoſe of the remnant of the ſcattered Jews who 


-Qbltzoately blaſpheme, the Law is become impoſſible ta them, and they placed ” 
ſuc 


art concerning it, 7 
the ſad Catalyſes did come,and ſwept away 1100000. of the Nation,and from that day 7 
forward the Nation was broken in pieces with intolerable calamities, they are ſcat- F* 
tered over the face of the earth;arid are a vagabond Nation, but yer like oy/ in a veſſel of 7 
wine, broken into bubbles but kept 1n their own circles,and they ſhall never be an uni- - 530 
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ſuch circumſtances that they need not diſpute .concerning its gbligation ;. for, it being 
external and corporal, ritual and at laſt made alſo /ocal, wheg the circumſtances are 
impoſſible, the Law that was wholly ceremonial and circumſtantial mult needs pals 
away, and when they have loſt their Prieſthood, they cannot retain the Law, as no 
Man takes care to have his beard ſhaved whea his head is off. . ” 

{ 28, Andit isa wonder to conſider how the anger of God is gone out upon that miſe- 
rable People, and tbat fo great a blindneſs is fallen upon them, it being evident.and 
notorious, that the old Teſtament was nothing buta ſhadow and umbrage of the new, 
that the Prophecies of that are plainly veritied in this; that all the prediftions, of the 
Meſſias are moſt undeniably. accompliſhed in the perſon of Jeſus Chritt, ſo that they 
cannot with any plauſibleneſs or colour be turned any other way, and be applied to 
any other perſon, although the Jews make illiterate allegations, and prodigious 
dreams, by which they have fool'd chemſclves for 1600, Years together, and ſtill bope 
without reaſon,and are confident without revelation, and purſue a ſhadow white they 
quit the glorious body ; while in the mean time the Chriſtian prays tor his conyerſion. 
and is at reſt in the truth of Jeſus, and hath, certain unexpreflible confidencies and 
internal lights, clarities of the holy Spirit of God, and lovyes to the holy Jeſus pro- 
duc'd in his ſoul, that he will die when he cannot diſpute, and is ſatisfied and he 
knows not how, and is ſure by comforts, and comforted by the excellency of-his be- 
lief, which ſpeaks nothing bur holineſs,and light and reaſon, and peace and ſatisfations 
infinite, becauſe he is ſure that all che World can be happy if they wou'd live by the 
Religion of Jeſus, and that neither ſocieties.of men- nor ſingle perſons can. have feli- 
city but by this, and that therefore God who ſo decrees to make Men happy, hath 
alſo decreed that it ſhall for ever be upon the face of the Earth, till the Earth it ſelf 


* {hall beno more. Ames. | | : reheat | 
£29. Now if againſt this vaſt heapof things any Man ſhall but confront the pretences 
* of any other Religion, and ſee how they fail both of . reaſon and holineſs, of wonder 
and Divinity, how they enter by force, and are, kept up by humane intereſts, how 
ignorant and unholy, how unlearned and pitiful are, their pretences, the darkneſles 
of theſe muſt. add great eminency to the brightneſs of that. For the Jews Religion 
which came from Heaven is therefore not now to be prattiſed, becaulc it did: come 
from Heaven,and was to expire into the Chriſtian,it being nothing bur the image of this 
perfeCtion ; and the Jews needed no other argument but this, .that God hath made 
theirs impoſſible now to be done, for he that ties to Ceremoniesand outward uſages, 
Temples and Altars, Sacrifices and Prieſts, troubleſome and expenſive rites,and figures 
of future ſignitication, means that: there ſhould be.an abode and fixt dwelling, for 
theſe are not to be done by an ambulatory People; and therefore ſince God hath ſcat- 
tered the People into atomes and crumbs of ſociety, without Temple or Prieſt, with- 
out. Sacrifice or Altar, without Urim or Thammim, , without Prophet or Viſion, even: 
communicating; with them no way but by qrdinary providence; it is but too, evident, 
that God hath nothing to do with.them in the matter of that Religion, but thar'it is 
expired, and no way obligatory to them or. pleaſing to him which is become 1mpoſli- 
ble ro be atted; whereas the Chriſtian Religion 1s as eternal as'the ſoul of:a Man, 
and can no more ceaſe than our ſpirits can die, and can worſhip upon Mountains and 
Caves,in Fields and Churches,in Peace and. War,in Solitude and Society,in Perſecution - 
and in Sun-ſhine, by Night and by Day, and be ſolemanized by Clergy and Laity in the © 
elſential parts of it, .and is the perfeQtion of the Soul, and the higheſt reaſon of Man, 
# and the glorification of God: - __ + + 
£30, But for the Heathen, Religions it is evidently to be ſeen, that they are nothing but 
* anabuſeof the natural inclination which all Men have to worſhip a God,. whom be- 
= cauſe they know not, they gueſs at in the dark ; for.that they know there is and ought 
tobe ſomething that hath che care and providence of their affairs. But the body of 
their Religion is nothing but little arts of Governments, and {tratagems. of .Princes, 
and devices to ſecure the Goverament of new Uſurpers, or to make obedience to the 
= Laws lure, by beiag ſacred, and to make the yoke that was not natural, pleaſant by 
= ſomething chat is. Bur yet for the whole body of it who ſees not that their worſhi p- 
* Pingscould not befacred, becauſe they were done by ſomething that isimpure ? they 
appeaſcd their gods with adulteries and impure mixtures, by ſuch things which Cato 
was aſhamed to ſee,by.gluttonouscatings of fleſh, and impious drinkings,and they did 
litare in hamano ſanguine, they ſacrificed Men and Women and Children to their De- 
mos, 
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| er, to whom a Greek and a Greekeſs, a Galatian anda Galateſs were yearly offered ; 
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ons, as is notorious in the rites of Baechus Omefts amongft the Greeks, and of up. 


inthe anſwers of the Oratcles to Ca/chas, as appears in Homer and Virgil ; who fees tice 
that crimes were watratited by the example of their immortal gods, and that what 
did diſhonor themſelves, they ſang to the honor of their gods, whom they affirmed 
to be paſſionate arid proud, jealous and revengeful, atnorous and luRful, fearful and 
impatient, drunken and fleepy, weary and wounded, that the Religions were made 
laſting by policy and force, by ignorance; and the force of cuſtom; by the preferring 
an inveterate error, and loving of a quiet and proſperous evil, by the arguments of 
pleaſure, and the correſpondencies of ſenſuality; by the fraud of Oracles, and the 
patronage of vices, and becauſe they feared every change as an Earthquake, as fup- 
poſing overturnings of their old error to be the everfion of their well eſtabliſhed Go- 
vernments: and it had been ordinarily impoſſivle that ever Chriſtianity ſhould have 
entered, if the nature and excellency of it had not been ſuch as toenter like rai #7 
into a fleece of wool}, or the Sun into a window withour noiſe or viokence, withour =? 
emotion and diſordering the political conſtitution, wichout cauſing trouble to any 7 
Man but what his own ignorance or peeviſhneſs was pleaſed to ſpin out of bis own = 
bowels; but did eſtabliſh Governments, ſecure obedience, made the Laws firm, 
and the perſons of Princes to be facred ; ir did not oppoſe force by force, nor frite 
Princes for Juſtice; it defended it ſelf againſt enemies by patience, and overs 7 
came them by kindneſs, it was the great- inſtrument of God to demonſtrate .hiy = 
power in our weakriefles, and tov do good to Mankind by the imitation of his ex- F= 
cellent goodnels. ; 
Laſtly, He that conſiders concerning the Religion and perſon of Mahomet, that he 
was a vicious perſon, luſtful and tyrannical, that he propounded incredible and rids 
culous propoſitions to his Diſciples, 'that it entred by the fword, by blood and vio- 
lence, by murder and robbery, that it propounds ſenſual rewards and allures to-cons 7 
pliance by bribing ovr baſeſt lufts, rhat it conſerves it ſelf by the ſame means it et+ 
tred; that it is unlearned and fooliſh, againſt reaſon, and the diſcourſts of all wife i 
Men, that it did no Miracles and made falſe Prophecies : in ſhore, that tn the perſon 7 
that foutnided it, in the article it perſwades,in the manner of prevailing, in the reward 7 
it offers it is unholy and fooliſh and rude ; it muſt needs appear to be void of all pre- FF 3 
tence, and thatno Man of reaſon can ever be fairly perſ[waded by arguments, that it 7 
is the daughter of God and came down from Heaven, Since therefore there is no- 7 
thing to be ſaid for any other Religion, and ſo very much for Chriſtianity, every on: jy 
of whoſe pretences can be proved as well as the things themſelves do require, and as 7 
all the World expeGts ſach things ſhould be proved; it follows that the holy Jeſus is 7 
the Son of God, that his Religion is commanded by God, and is that way by which = 
le will be worſhipped and honoured, and that there 7s no other name under Heaven by 
which we can be ſaved, bat only by the tame of the Lord Jeſus. He that puts his ſoul up 
on this cannor periſh ; neither can he be reproved who hath ſo much reaſon and argu M7 
mentfor his Religion. Sf anima med cum Chriſtianu ; 1 pray God my ſoul may be 7 
numbred amongſt che Chriſtians. L'z 


HIS T1Zeeg39 1 have here brought asan inſtance of moral demonſtration,not only 3” 

todo honoit tomy deareſt Lordzby ſpeaking true and great things of his Name, 7 

and endeavouring todvance and eſtabliſh his Kingdom, bur to repreſent in order to 7 
the firſt intention, that a heap of probabilities may in ſome caſes make a ſure Cons 7 
ſcience; for as Cirers ſays, Probabile il eft, quod habet in ſe quandam fimilitudinem, | 
fooe id falſum eft, ſoot trum. For probability is nor in the thing properly, for every 7 
thing 15 thu of falſe if it ſelf, and even falſe things may have the face and the likenels 37 
of truth, and cozen even wiſe perſons. It was ſaid of Bias in Drogents Laertins, Ort B+ 
z0r ſunmmas & vehemens, ſed in bonim tauſam dicendi vim omnem exertuit, he could © 
ſpeak excellently, but then he ſpake beſt when he had an ill cauſe. This La&antio 7 
calls argutam inalitiam, a ctinining and an eloquent malice. But then as falſhood may 7 
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put on thi face of truth, ſo may truth alſo look like it ſelf; and indeed every truth 7 
that Meb preach in Religion is at leaſt probable, that is, there is ſo much to be ſaid 7 
for it, thar wiſe and good Men may be perſwaded intoevery truth ; and thecauſe chat BY 
tis only probable is by reaſon of our want of knowledpe of things 3 bur if it ſo hap” 7 Te 


pen that there is much to be ſaid for the truth, and little or nothing againſt it, then it 7 


CHAP. 4- or, 'bunking Conſcience. _ Ioy 


f_ 


is a moral demonfiration, thatis, it ought to perſwade firmly; and upon it wemay-reft 
FA —_— I am toadmoniſh, rhat our afſent in theſe caſes is not to be greater: than 
the farce of rhe: premiſes, and therefore the Church of Rome offering to prove all her 
Religion as it diftinguiſhes from the other diviſions of Chriſtians, only by ſome pruden- 
tisl Biotives, ov probable inducements, and yet-requiring that all her Diſciples ſhould  - 
believe it with-DNivine and Infallible Faith, as certainly as We believe a Mathematical 
demonſtration, does unjuſtly: require brick 'where ſhe gives-no ftraw, and builds a 
tawer pon a buliuſh, and confefles that her intereft is ftrongerthan her argument, and 
that where byxdire& proof ſhe'cannor prevail, ſhe by littke arts would affright the un- 
derftandiong. For to give a perfcCt afſent to, probable inducements can neither be rea- 
ſanable nor poſſible for conſidering perſons, unlels theſe conditions be in ir. | 


Conſcience, 
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34. - 1.::Fhat the thing be the moſt-probable tous in our prefent condition-: For there 

” are fummitiesand principalities/gf- probation proportionable to-the ages and capacities 
of Men and Women. A little thing determines'a weak perſon ; and children believe 
infinitely whatſoever is told to them by their Parents or Tutors, - becauſe they have no- 
ehing to conteſt againſt it. Forin all probable diſcourſes, there is an allay and abate- - 
meat of perſwafjon by the oppoſition of argument to argument, but they who have 
nothing tooppole,and haveno reaſon to ſaſpeQ, muſt give themſelves up wholly to it ; 
and then every thing that comes is equally' the higheſt,- becaulc it fully and finally 
muſt:prevail. But then that which prevails in infancy ſeems childiſh and ridiculous in 
our youth,and then we are concluded by ſome pretences and pretty umbrapes of things, 
which for want of experiences'we*think very well of ; and: we can then do no more ; 
that is a demonſtration tous; which muſt determine us, and theſe little things muſt 
then do it, becauſe ſomething muſt be done, and we mult doit as wiſely as we may,but 
no man is bound to be wiſer than he can. ' As the thing ſeems,either in its owa light 
or in our poſition; ſo we are to give our aſſent unto it. 

. ©-2., A.heap of probable inducements ought to. prevail, -as being then a moral de- 
monſtration when the thing is not capable of a natural ; for then probabilities ought 
to prevail,” when they are the beſt argument we have, For if any Man ſhall argue 
thus ; It 1s not probablethat God: would leave his Church without ſufficient means 
to:end controverſies, and'ſince a living infallible Judge is the moſt effetive to this 
purpoſe, it is therefore to be prefiimed and relied upon that God hath done ſo. This 
argument ought not-to prevail as a moral demonſtration ; for though there are ſome 
ſemblances and: appearances of reaſon in it, '/Vihil-enim eſt tam incredibile quod non dt« 
cexdo fiat probabile, faid Cicerg in his Paradoxes, there is nothing ſo incredible, but 
{omeching 'may be faid for it, and a witty Man may make ir plauſible, yet there are 
certainties againſt 'it, For God hath faid expreſly, that:every man i 4 liar, and 
therefore we are commanded to call no man Maſter upon earth, and the nature of man 
is weak, and his underſtanding trifling, and everything abuſes him, and every man 
rhat is wile ſees his own ignorance, and he thatis not wiſe is eaſily deceived, and they 
who. have pretended to be infallible have ſpoken pitiful things, 'and fallen into ſtrange 
errors, and cannot be guarded from ſhame without a whole- legion of artifices and di- 
{tinCtions, and therefore it is certain that no man is infallible ; and where the contrary 
is certain, the probable pretence is but a fallacy and an arr of illuſion. 

. 3. There can be no moral demonſtration againſt the Word of God, or divine re- 
velation. He that ſhould flatter himſelf with thinking the pains of Hell ſhall not be 
eternal, becauſe it is not agreeable to the goodneſs of God to inflict a never ceaſing 
pain for a ſudden and tranſient pleaſure, and that there can be no proportion between 
finite and infinite, and yet God who is the fountain of juſtice will obſerve proportions ; 
(or if there could be ten thouſand more little things ſaid to perſwade a finning man 
into confidences of an end of torment) yet he would find himſelf deceived, for all 

would be light when put into the balance againſt theſe words of our bleſſed Saviour 

; : [Where the worm never dies, and the fire never goeth out. ] 

237 4. Where there is great probability on both ſides; there neither of them can pre- 

2 tcndtobea moral demonſtration, or direQly to ſecure the Conſcience : a 
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ditions cap never be. demonſtrated ;- and if one ſays true, the other is a fair preten- 
der, but a foul deceiver ; and therefore in this caſe the Conſcience is to be ſerured in- 
direftly:andcollaterally.by the ciligence. of ſearch, the honeſty. of its intention, the 
heartineſs of its aſſent; -the infirmity of the ſearcher, 'and the unavoidableneſs of his 


miſtake. k..27 . SOIC ; ; { : 64 JL 4101 %113H 
33. 5.. The certainty of -a moral demonſtration muſt rely upon ſome certain rule, |to 

which as 0 a centre, all the little and great probabilities like thelines of a circumfe< 

rence muſt turn ; and-when there is nothing in the;matter of the queſtion, then the 

Conſcience: hath # ue one great axiom to rely upon, and that is, that God i jsſt,and 
God us good, and requires no greater probation than he hath enabled us to find. 
39. _ 6. In probable inducements, - God requires only ſuch an affent as can be effeRive 

of our duty and obedience, ſuch a one as we will rely upon to real events, ſuch as Mer- 

chants have when they venture their goods to Sea upon reaſonable hopes of becomin 

rich, -or Armies fight battels in hope of victory, relyingupon the ftrength they have 

as probable to prevail; and if any article of our Religion be ſo proved to us as that we 

will reduce it to pra&tice, own all its conſequences, live according to it, and in the 

purſuance of it hope for God's mercy :and acceptance, 'it is ati aflent as great as the 7 

thing will bear, and-yet as much as our-duty will require; for in theſe caſes no Man 7 
is wiſe but he whoſe ears and heart is open to hear the inſtructions of any Man who ** 
is wiſer and better than himſelf. | + insf3 02 Toy, i 
. 7. Rules of prudence are never-to, be accepted. againſt a rule of Logick, or Rea: 7 
ſoo, and. ſtrift diſcourſes. I remember that | Be/armiwe going to prove Purgatory: 7 
fromthe words of our bleſſed Saviour, Ir ſball not be forgiven him im this world, nor in © 
the world te come; argues thus, If this {hall not be forgiven in the world to come, then 7 
it implies that ſome fins are there forgiven, and thetefore there is a Purgatory ; be- 
cauſe in Heaven there are no ſins, andin Hell there are none forgiven. This (fays he) 
concludes not by the rule of Logicians, but it does.by the rule of Prudence. : Now 7 
this to all wiſe Men muſt -needs appear to be an egregious prevarication even of coms #7 
mon ſence ; for if the rules of -Logick be true, then it: is not- Prudence, but impru- 7 
dence that contradias:them, unleſs it, he prudence to tell ar to believea lye. For the uſe 7 
of prudence is to draw from conjeQuures a fafe and a'wiſe concluſion: when there are 7 
no certain rules to guide us. But againſt the certain rule it is folly that declares, not 7 
prudence; and beſides,that this conjeQture of Belarmineis wholly againſt the defign of 7 
Chriſt, who intended there only to ſay,that the fin againſt the Holy Ghoſt ſhould never 7 
be pardoned; it fails alſo in the main inquiry, for although ;there are no ſins in Hex» B& 
ven, and in Hell none are forgiven, -yet at the Day of-Judgmeat all the ſins of the pe- Ft 
nitent ſhall be forgiven and acquitted with a bleſſed ſentence : bur beſides this, the 7 
manner of expreſſion is ſuch as may-with prudence be expounded, and yet to no ſuck 
purpoſe as he'dreams.. . For if I ſhould ſay, 'Ari/fobulus-was taken.away, that neither 7 
in this life, nor after his death, his eyes. might ſee the, deſtruQtion of the Temple, 
Does it follow by the rule of prudence, therefore ſome People caa ſce in their grave, 
or in ay ſtate of ſeparation with their bodily eyes? But as to the main inquiry, what 
is to be the meaſure of prudence? For ſome confident People think themſelves very 
prudent, and that they ſay well and wiſely, when others wiſer than they know they 7 
talk like. fools, and becauſe noeſtabliſhed reaſon can be contradifted by a prudent 7 
conjeQure, it is certain that this prudence of Belarmize was a hard ſhift to get an ar- 7 
gumeat for nothing, and that no prudential motives are to be valued becauſe any Man [7 
calls them ſo, but becauſe they do rely upon ſome ſure foundation, and draw obſcure 
lines from a reſolved truth. For it is not a prudential motive, unleſs it can finally reſt 7 
upon reaſon, or revelation, or experience, or ſomething that is not contradited by 
any thing ſurer thag ir ſelf. - 
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Of two Opinions, equally probubley upon the, account of heit proper reaſons,one 
| m1ay. be ſaferi than ang B10to 60114 bus 35: 01 no; ROI, Wand 6a 


2. "Hat is more probable: which bath fairer.reafans, that-is more /afe that.is furtheſt 

| . diftanefrom-aifin ;-and although this be..always.canfiderable in the matter, of 
prudence, andiin the whole conjunction of affaivs, yet.it.is- got. always 2! proper, uo, -- 
gredient-in the queſtion. \ The; Abbot. of: Lerjws hath the Fatronage of lomeEcchkſi- 
aftical preferments in-che.neighbourhogd-; . He-far:affeftion prefers.co one of then an, 
ignorant and a. vicious Clerk. ' But afterwards;being croubled un Conlcience, inquires if | 
he be not bound-to, reſtitution. He is anſwered, Ne;. becauſe it.is in the matier of di- 
ftributive.juſtice, -which- binds not to repair'that: which: is; paſt, any. other po inks a 
by repentance to:God:and proviſions for the. future: yet he being perplexed, and unſt- 
tisfied, does reſtore ſq [much. fruits to the next worthy Incumbent, as! the former un-. 
worthy Clerk. didieat. This was'the furer cqurie; and it. procured: peace talimt;. bus 
the contrary, was the.more probable anſwer... Tt«is.ſafer toreftare alligains of/Uſary, ; 
but/it:is more: probable-that. a\Man 15:not.oblig'd ta 1t.; Inw hich:caſes the advantage 
les: not.on'that fide.that is more: proþable, but an that whigh.is more ſafe,as in thee 
ſentences thar' oblige to reſtitution. | For. although. eitheripar avoids'a, formal-Go, . 
yet the ſafer ſide-alſo. perſwades:-to an attion that is materially, gaod, fch asreBitu: 
tion is; but got to reſtore, although, in:theſe.caſes it may. be innocent, yet in:aoiſgnce 

1} can it of it ſelf be: laudable. F i. | ve 2C1 V2 Or 2 34 $405 PII] £919 341 HIJO © -£. 
Z 2, - Towhichalfo.in theſe caſes it.may be added; that. on the ſafer fide:thereisa phyſical, 
of dural and:proper certaintyithat we fininots onthe other; though tbere-is a grea- 
ter-prohability char there is noobligation, yet at moſt itcan make but ſome degrees of 
moral certainty. But how far this courſe. is:to be.choſen-and purkued, orchow far the 
other is to be/preferr'd, will afterwards be diſputed. 3 £1 21h anole ik Shel” 
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* An Opinian that is ſpeculatively probahle,is not always praflically the ſame. 


= 1. JF N « right and {ute Conſcience the ſpeculative and the praQicaljudgmentare always 
= þ unitcd, as I have before * explicated;;: but in, opinions that are but, probable the * Chap. 2. 
cale is contrary. : It is in ſpeculation probable, that it is lawful to baptize inthe. Name 
of the Lord Jeſus but yet he. that ſhall do this praQically, does #pprobably and 4nrea- 
foxably. if the opinian of the Primitive Chriſtians had been probable: that it is law- 
fubto- communicate Infants, yet it were at. no-hand. fitting $0, be done in the preſent 
coaſtitution of affairs:; and it were highly uſeful-if Men would confider: this effetu- 
” ally: and not from eyery tolerable opinion wſtantly.rua tg'an uoreaſanable and into- 
= Alerahlepratice. 57 190 31 7 LEE : þices ofa el 
” 2, Fora ſpeculation conſiders rhe nature of:things.abſtratedly from circumſtances 
= phyſically or metaphyfically,and yet when it comes to be reduc'd to practice, what in 

the head was innocent will upon the hand become troubleſome and criminal.. If there 

were nothjng in it but the diforder of the novelty of the difturbance of Mens minds 

in a magter that is but probable, it were bighly enough to reprove this folly. ' Eyery 
 Man'simperfeQ diſcourſe or half reaſons are neither fit to govern the aQions'of others 
= or himſelf, * Suppoſe it probahle (which the Greek Church. believes) that che 
> Conſecration of the bleſſed Eucharift is not made by the words of inſtitution, but by 
© the prayers of che holy man that miniſters, the Biſhop or the Prieſt ; yet wheo this is 
| reduc'd to praQtice, and that a man ſhall omit the words of inſtitution or conſecration, 
= AHisprafticeis more to be reproved than his opinion could be poſſibly allowed. * Same 
= thinkChurches not to be more ſacred than otherplaces ; what degree of probability 
ſoever this can have, yet it isa huge degree of folly to a& this opinion, and trochaoſe 
= _a Barn to pray in, when a Church may be had. . | 


þ4 - 


3+ For thereare in aftions beſides the proper ingredients of their intrinſecal lawful- 
\neſs or conſonancy to reafon; a great many outlides and adherencies that are conſider- 
L able 
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able beyond the ſpeculation. The want of this conſideration hath done much evil in 
many agesz and amongſt us nothing hath been more uſual than to diſpute concerning 


a rite or Sacramental, or. a conſtitution whether it be necelary, and whether. the Ting 
t m- 


trary be not lawful and if itbe found probably ſo'as the inquirets would taye its 
mediately they reduc'd it to praQtice, and cauſed diſorder-and:ſcandal;}Khiſhv atid'un- 
charitableneſs amongſt Men, while they thought that Chriſtian liberty could not be 
preſerved ii! the underſtatidinng, unleſs" they diſorder all things-by:y praftical-tonquo 
ſion. Videas quoſdam quibus ſus libertas non videtar'confeftere, niſs;per eſum Ty 
Lib. 3: 9-i- emer $18 6jhis poſſeſſionems wentrint ; *Calvin complains with reaſon: Itiisa ftravge'fol- 
s ty that Meiv will not think they have-poſſeſſion of Chriſtian liberty, unleſs they:break 
all Laws and all cuftomsj as if Men'could' not proverthings to be: 1ndifferent;;and not 
obligatory, unleſs they'cerrainly omitxhem. - Chriſtian liberty-confifts:in-the Head, 7 
not in the hand : and'when we know we-are free from the bondage, we may yet:dothe * 
work ;and>when'our: gracious Lord:hath knock'd our ferters oft, 'we may yet think 
to be fit'to. do 'what his Stewards command us in-order-to his ſervices: It:1s free;to us 
to earor to abſtain, to:contain or tomarry 3 but he: that only [marries  becauſe-ihe 
would triumph and brag of his freedom;\may- get an imperious Miſtreſs. inftead' of & 27 
genitle-Maſter. 'By-che:Laws of: Chriftiaz: liberty indifferent. things are permitted dQ ©: 
my choice,and I am/not'under their power; but no Chriſtian liberty ſays that I aim ifre« 
from the power of # #4#;:though I'be from the power of the thing; and although: 
ſpeculation, this laſt was ſufficient to-beiconſidered,” yet: when the: ofinion; comes its | 
be reduced to'prattice, the other alſo:ought to: have beet thought uponi:1: And befides | 
this, it isa ſtrange pertneſs and boldneſs of ſpirit,: fo to truſt every fancy of my;own; © 
as to put the greateſt intereſt upon it ; ſo to be ini love with every opinion, and;trifling, #* 
concert as to value it beyond the peace of:the Church;i and rhe wifer Cuſtoms.of the 77 
World, or the Laws andprattices of a:wiſe and-well :inftructed community.af, Mea, 
Nothing can make recompence fora certain change/but a certain truth, with appayent 77 
uſefulnets'in-order tocharity, piety,-or inſtitution: + 7 oo 1 1 32 (om BD 
4- "Theſe inſtances are in the matter of Religion ; it may alſo - yp 10 the mate 7 
| ter of juſtice. When Lamech perceiv'd ſomething ſtir in a buſh, it was very probable 7 
it was a wild beaſt; but when he came to reduce his opinion to practice,he ſhot at it 7 
and kill'd a man. And in the matter of juſtice there is a proper reaſon for this rule: FX 
Becauſe in matters of right or wrong, poſſeſſion is not to be alrered without certainty, 
and therefore neither 'can-I ſeize upon 'my goods in another man's hand, unleſs I be 7 
ſure they are mine, though I were not otherwiſe reſtrain'd by humane Laws, neither FX 
may I expoſeany thing to danger, of which Tam not certainly Maſter, HS 
his alſo is with'great caution to be obſerv'd in the matter of chaſtity. Althoughat 7 
may be'true that in many' caſes ſuch or ſuch aſpes or approximations may be lawful; * 
that is, thoſe things ſo far-as they are conſidered have no diſſonancy from reaſon : yet 7 
he that ſhall reduce this pinion to practice muſt alſo remember that he is to deal with 
fAeſh and blood, which will take fire, not only from permiffions, but from prohibitions 
-and reſtraints, and will paſs inſtantly from lawful to unlawful ; and althougk this 
'may not be a ſin in conſideration and- diſcourſe, but is to be acquitted by the ſentence 
of the Schools and Pulpit, yet when it comes to be view'd and laid before the judg- 
"ment in; the Court of Conſcience, and as it was cloath'd with circumſtances it will be 
found, that when-it came to be pratiſed, other parts or ſenſes were imployed which 
cannot make ſuch' ſeparations, but do ſomething elle. | 
6, Butif ir be ask'd, To what purpoſe it can be that any Man ſhould inquire of the 
lawfulneſs of ſuch ations 'which whether they be lawful or unlawful, yet may not be 
done ? I anſwer, That the inquiry is neceſſary for the dire& avoiding a fin in the pro- 7 
per matter of the inſtance ; For he that never inquires, ſins for want of inquiry, and 
deſpiſes his ſoul becauſe he takes no care that it be rightly informed; but if he in- 
quires, and be anſ{wer'd that the opinion is falſe,:or the ation criminal, he finds by the 
anſwer that it was worth his pains to ask;becauſc by it he is taught to avoida fin : But 
then, beſides the queſtion of /awfl or #nlawfal, there are further inquiries to be made 
concerning fitting and wnfitting, offenſive or complying, ſafe or dangerons, abſtrattealy Or 
inrelation; for many things which are-/awful in themſelves become very bad to him it 
thzt does them, and to him that ſuffers them. ©: = © 
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RuLe V. 
The greater probability deftroys the leſs. 


I. Hat is, it is not lawful direQly to chooſe an opinion that ſeems lefs probable, be- 
fore that which is more probable ; I ſay, dire#1y ; for if the leſs probable be more 
afe, it becomes accidentally more eligible ; of which 1 have already * given account, « gute 2 of this 
2nd ſhall add ſomething afterward 4. But without this accidear, the degrees of lafety Set. _ 
are left to follow the degrees of probability. Foc when the ſafety does not depend upon : Chap.s. Rule 
the matter,it muſt depend upon the reaſons of the inducemeat ; and becauſe the ſafety * 
muſt increaſe conſequently to the probability, 1t is againſt charity to omit that which 

' js ſafer, and to chooſe that which is leſs ſafe. 

' 2. Por it is not in moral things as it is in natural ; where a leſs ſweet is ſtill ſweet, 

' though not ſo ſweet as that which is more: and the flowers of Trefoile are pleaſant, 
though Honey be far more pleaſant ; and Phedon may be wile, though he be nor fo 
wiſe as Plato : becauſe there are degrees of intention and remiffion in theſe qualities : 
and if we look upon two probable propoſitions, and conſider them naturally, they are 
both conſonant to reaſon in their apparencies, though in ſeveral degrees. So that if 
Sempronius chooſe a leſs probable, before he hath learn'd what is more probable, he 
hath done well and ſafely. But when the two probables are compar'd, to rejeQ thar 
which is more probable is to do, x. Unnaturally : 2. and Uanreaſonably ; 3. and Im- 
prudently. : | 

; I. Unnatutally. 5g. ? BT | | 

© 3. In matters propoſed to the will, the will may chooſe a leſs good, and rejeCt the grea- 

ter ; and though it is moſt commonly a great imperfteQtion to do fo, yet it is many 
times innocent, becauſe it is in the choice of the will to which it is propounded, and 
no Commandment laid upon it. But in matters of opinion and intelleQtual notices, 
where there 1s no liberty, there is a neceſſity of following the natural proportions; 
that is, that the ſtronger efficient upon the ſame ſuſcipient ſhould produce the more. 
certain and regular effett. To think or to opine is not free (faid 4ri/orle) and yet he Lib. 2. deani- 
that chooſes the leſs probable, omitting that which is more, makes the determination 2 *** 153 
by bis Will, not by his Underſtanding ; and therefore it is not an honeſt aCt or judg- 
/- meat of Conſcience, but a production of the Will. i 
| 4+ 2. lItis Vnreaſonadle, Becaulz in all thoſe degrees of reaſonableneſs in which the 
| lefs probable is excelled by that which is more probable, a Man does wholly proceed 
without and againſt that reaſon ; And why does he chooſe the leſs probable? I do not 
ask why he chooles the lefs probable opinion, that I mean which is ſo in it ſelf ; for he 
may do that becauſe it ſeems more reaſonable,or he knows nothing elſe : but I ask why 
he proceeds according to a leſs probable Conſcience ? that is, why does he chooſe that 
which he believes to be leſs probable ? for what reaſon does he chooſe that for which 
he hath the leaſt reaſon? If there be no reaſon to chooſe that rather than the other, 
then it is an unreaſonable thing to do ſo. If there be a reaſon which is not in the other, 
or which is not excelled or equalled by it, then the caſe is altered, and this is not the 
leſs probable, but equally or mare. But ſuppoſing it leſs probable, it is a contradiRis- 
on toſay a Man can reaſonably chooſe it. . For if he could, there muſt be ſome greater 
rea(on in that which bath leſs reaſon; ſomething there muſt be in_ it whereby it can 
be preferred, or be-more eligible, which is dire&ily againſt the ſuppoſition and ſtate 
of the queſtion. "The unreaſonableneſs of this we-may alſo perceive by the neceſſities 
of Mankind, which are ſerved by the more probable,and difſerv'd by that which is les. 
| For thus Judges are bound for the intereit of all parties, and the reaſonableneſs of the 
thing to judge on that ſide where the ſentence is moſt probable ; And the Phyſician in 
preſcribing medicines muſt not chooſe that which he leaſt confides in, and reje& that 
which he rather truſts. And why do all the world in their Aſſemblies take that ſen- 
_ tence which is choſen by the greater part ? but becauſe that is preſumed more pro- 
bable,and that which is ſo,0ught to be followed ;'and why it ought not to be ſo in mat- 
ters of our ſoul is not eaſily to be told, unleſs our Conſcience may be governed by will * 
= rather thanby rezſoz, or that the intereſt of ſouls is wholly inconſiderable. | 
5. 3» It 1s alſo imprudent : A man that believes a leſs probable, is light of heart, he is 
1ncurious of his danger, and does not uſe thoſe means in order to his great end vc ng 
| & 2 im- 


———_ 


Of the Probable, - Book I: 


himſelf judges the moſt reaſonable, effe&tive, and expedient. He does as Rehoboar 
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did, who rejected the wiſer counſel of the Semiors, and choſe the leſs likely ſentences ® 
of the young Gallants, and does againſt the advice of all thoſe rules which are pre- 2 


ſcrib'd us in prudent choice; and if no Man ever adviſed another to chooſe that which 


is leſs reaſonable, he that does ſo, does againſt the wiſdom and the intereſt of all the | 7 


wiſe Men in the World. | 
6. 4. Afﬀterallthis it is not honeſt todo it. For in two probables only one of them 
is true, and which that is, he can only take the beſt way of the beſt reaſon to- find out: 
and it is impoſſible he ſhould believe that which to him ſeems leſs likely, to be the 
* more likely ; and therefore ſo far as is in him he chooſes that which is falſe, and volun. 


© tarily abuſes his Conſcience, which, beſides the folly of it, is alſo criminal and ma. | , 


licious. 


7- This doQtrine thus delivered was the opinion of the ancient Caſuifts, Angelus, Sy1- 
veſter, Cordubenſis, Cajetan, and ſome others ; but fiercely oppoſed by the later, who #7 
are bold and confident ro fay that their opinion is the common and more received, and 7 


 trrelies upon theſe reaſons ; 

S. x. Becauſe if it were unlawful to follow the leſs probable and to leave the greater, 
it is becauſe there is danger in ſo doing; and no Man ought to expoſe himſelf co a dan- 
ger of finning: but this pretence is nothing ; for by the conſent of all ſides it is law- 
tul to follow the more probable though it be leſs ſafe; and therefore all danger of fin 
ning is not under pain of ſia to be avoided. __ 


9+ - 2. The people are not tied to greater ſeverity in their praQtices, than the DoQors be 


are in their Sermons and diſcourſes, nor yet ſo much ; becauſe in theſe an error isan 7 


evil principle, and apt to be of miſchievous effeEt and diſſemination, whereas an error 7 
in praQice, becauſe it is ſingular and circumſtantiate, is alſo perſonal and limived. 7 


But the Doftors may lawfully teach an opinion leſs probable if they be moved toit RY 1 


by the authority of ſome more eminent perſon. 


IO. 2, It isconfeſled to be lawful to follow the opinion that is more probable, but that | 


it is lawful to leave the more probable and to follow the leſs ( fay they ) is the more 


common and received opinion, and therefore alſo more probable ; and therefore this 
opinion may be choſen and purſued, and then becauſe we may follow that opinion = 
which is ore probable, we may follow that which is /eſs, becauſe it is more probable 7 


that we may. 
Theſe ObjeQions I anſwer : 


IT. 1, That the danger of finning is not the only reaſon why we may not follow the © 
leſs probable opinion ; for it is not always unlawful to expoſe our ſelves to a danger 7 
of ſinning, for ſometimes it is neceſſary that we endure a noble trial; and refit open» 
ly, and oppoſe an enemy, which cannot be done without danger, but is often with- 7 
out fin ; but to leave the more probable for the leſs is not only a danger of ſinning, but | 


a ſin dire&ly, and beyond a danger ; and if it were not more than a meer danger, it 
could not be a fin. For beſides that this hath danger, it is a moſt unreaſonable, and a 
moſt unnatural thing, againſt the deſigns of God, and the proper effeQs of reaſon. 


But beſides; this way of arguing 1s neither good in Logick nor in Conſcience. He that: | , 


« . 


can anſwer one of my arguments, does not preſently overthrow my propoſition ; and 


it is not fafe to venture upon an a&tion, becauſe the-contrary relies upon one weak 

legg. But then as to the inſtance 1n this argument, I anſwer, He that follows'the more 7 
probable, though: it be leſs ſafe, does not expoſe himſelf ro any danger at-all of fin 7 

ning, becauſe though he does not follow his greateſt fears, yet he follows his greateſt 
reaſon, and in that he is ſometimes fafeft though he perceives it not : However theres 7 
in this caſe no danger that is imputable to the man that follows the beſt reaſon he hath. 37 
But this excuſes not him who follows that which ſeems to him to have in it lefs reaſon; © 


for unleſs it be by ſome other intervening accident which may alter the caſe ( of which 

T ſhall afterwards give account ) the leſs probable opinion hath in it a dire& danger, 
and therefore to chooſe it, is ordinarily againft charity, and in ſome degree againſt 
Conſcience it ſelf. | = 
12. 2 Tothe ſecond Tanfwer, That: both DoCtors and the People, though they may 
| ſafely follow rhe leſs probable opinion, yet they may never diretly follow 4 le/s' pro 
bable Conſcience : that is, though a probable opinion'is a ſufficient guide of Conſtience, 
and it is ſufficient both-for publication and for praftice that it is ſo ; and therefore 
that we are not ſtrictly tied to make a curious ſearch into the two probables wn 
| | excels 


Crap. 4- ” If T binking Conſcieace. 


Ka 
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—_ in the degrees of reaſon leſt there ſhould ariſe eteroal ſcruples; perpe- 
_ © lefark and diflatisfaction in the minds of Men ;. yet. when of two probables 
there is an aQtual perſwaſion that this 15 moxe, and thax.is leſs, neicher. may the Do+ 
Qors teach, nor any Man follow the leſs, becaule here jx is not the berten opinion, but 


the better Conſcience that is deſpiſed. It may happen that/what Thbelieve more probable, * 


is indeed leſs ; and therefore it muſt be admitted to be ſafe to follow the leſs probable 
opinion, .if it happen to ſtand on the faireſt fide of Conſcience, that is, that it be bers 
cer thought of than it deſerves ; but for the ſame reaſon it is alſo certain that we muſt 
follow that which we think the more probable opinion, whether it beſo;or no, be- 
cauſe this is to be done, not for the opinion, but for Conſcience ſake. And whereas it 


is faid in the ObjeRion, that a Door may lawfully teach an opinion leſs probable, if - 


he be mov'd to it by the authority of ſome more eminent perſon, that is as muchas to 
fay, whea the opinion which intrinſecally, or at leaſt in his private judgment ſeems 
leſs probable becomes extrinſecally the more probable, he. may follow either, of which 
in this Chapter I am yer to give a more particular account; but it no way rifles the 
preſeat Jodrine. - Only this I add, If it were lawful and : ſafe to follow the leſs pro- 
bable opinion, and rejeQ the greater, then 1n ſuch queſtions which are only deter- 
mined by authority, and ſeatences of wile men,.it were lawful to chooſe any thing 
that any one of them permits, and every probable Doftor may reſcind all the Laws 
in Chriſtendom, and expound all the Precepts of the Goſpel in eafie fences, and 
change diſcipline into liberty, and confound, intereſts, and arm Rebels again their 
Pringes, and flocks againſt their Shepherds and, Prelates, and ſet up Altar againſt Al- 
rar, and mingle all. things facred and profane.) , Becauſe if any ane fays it is lawful, all 
that have. a mind to do evil things may chooſe him for their guide, and his opinion 
for their warranty. 


3- To the third, anſwer, that che opinion which is more. common js not.always 
the, more probable, for it may be falſe and heretical ; and if at any times it ſeems more 
probable, it is becauſe Men underſtand little or, nothing; of it. +. But then if it were 
E yet this opinion which is lately taught by the modern Caſuiſts, is not the more 
common, ſimply and abſolutely ; it was once the lefs common,. and whether it be ſo 
now. or no, it 15. hard to tell ; but admit. it, be ſoy. yet the community and popularity 
of opinioa is but a degree of extrinſecal probability, and-is apt to perſwade only in 
che deſtitution of other arguments, which, becauſe they are not wanting in this que- 
Rion, the trick 1n the objection appears trifling. 3} 6:3 90 
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When two Opinions ſeem equally probable, the laſt determination is to be. made 
| by accidents, circumſtances, aud collateral inducements. b 02 
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. 'N the matter of this Rule it. is variouſly diſputed ; ſome affirming that the Un: 


" 4 derſtanding mult for ever remain ſuſpended; and the ation wholly omitted; as in 


thecaſe of a.daubting Conſcience. * Qthers give leave to chooſe either part; as 4 Man 
P eaſes, making the,W 1] to determine:the. Underſtanding; REt wal iq bas .,;! | 


| 644 & ktwly 5 4 wif, Lets 
. [The firſt cannot þe; true, becatiſe. while they borh. ſeen equally confoiiant to rea- © 


* ſon, it cannot he diſhoneſt ta-chaoſe- thar. which:to me ſeems: reaſonable; and' there- 
fore the underſtanding may chooſe praftically. They are like two things equally good; 
which alike move; the Will, and the chooſing of .the one isnot a tetufing the other, 
when they cangot be both enjoyed: but like the-taking one piece of Gold; and letting 


_ the other that.isas good alone; and the aftion/is determined by its 6w#iexerciſe, nor 


by 4x axtecedent reaſon. 


* But neither can it be in all caſes and queſtions that the determination can be to- 


tally omitted ; as if the queſtion be whether this ought 0: be: done, or ought to be let 
alone, and both of them ſeem equally probable; ſo alſo if, thequeſtion be whether 7 
2947 be done Or may be let alpne;: 1n theſe caſes it.is certain oneFpart muſt be choſen, for 
the very ſuſpending the aft is;not-a ſuſpending of the choice;the nor doing it is a com-« 
Pliance with one of the probabilities. The' lazy fellow in:the apologe that told his 


Father he lay in bed in _ the morning; to hear'labor and idlenefs di pute whether it + 


were beſt co riſe or to lie ill, though he thought their arguments equally probable, 
L 3 yer 
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he did fiiſpend his a&, 'but without determining he pur the Teitence of idle- 
ry execueions and it mult be in all queſtions of general inquiry eoricertiing /ap. 
fab, or unhueful;nueſſe'y,or: vt nettſſary; he equal probability cannot infer a fuſpen- 
fog or an equat. non-votmpliance; i at Oo Hor 
3- ,- But- neirhercanr-the-ſecond” bei true ; for the Will muſt not alone be admitted an 
atbirratar-in this affair 3 for: beſides? that It is of dangerous conſequetice to chooſe an 
opinion” becauſe we will, ir:is alſo vanatural, che Will being no 10predient into rhe 
aQions of utiderſtanding. *'The Will may cauſe the underſtanding to/apply a general 
propoſition«to-a particular caſe, and produce a praQtical judgment” by that general 
meaſure withdut-particular-arguments'1n'the' queſtion apportioned to the proper 
matter, as i before diſcourſed. -But when the underſtanding is wholly at diſpute about 
the proper arguments of two propoſitions, it the will interpoſes, the error that happens, 
75ers. was. 0 falls oft the wrong ſ{ide,is without excuſe, becauſe it is choſen ; andthe 
truth-is natſoifafe and-uſtful, becauſe ir:came by an incompetent inſtrument, by that 
which was indifferent to this'truth or the other. Indeed if there be no other way to 
determine the-queſtion, the Will muſt do'ir, becauſe there is no avoiding it; but- if 
there beany orher way, this maſt not be taken ; but ordinarily there is. ECAC 
4. +; The third way therefore is this; The determination may be made by any thi 
that can be added to either ſide i genere ratzonrs. As the Aﬀtion that is prepat*d lands 
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more.ready. for my circumſtances ; that-which' does me leſs violence, that which is | 


more proportionable to any-6f thoſe events which ir) prudence are to me conſiderable: 
It is indifferent whether Pala Romana give her alms to the poor of Nicopolis, or to 
the poor dwelling near the: Monaſtery of Berhlehewy but becauſe theſe dwelt nearer: 
and were tnore fitted for her circumſtances, this was enough t6 turn'the ſcales an 
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INCES ; _—_ | TM and deciding 
circumſtances and accidents/cannot-deeree on any fide neither by intr nſecaFhngr ex 


trinſecal-means, that is; neither by proper arguinents, nor collateral inducements, id 
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action ought to follow, but the caſe of which the queſtion is, if it can be, oughrto be | 
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' -25:lfiboth: the. probabilitics be backed-and feconded by their proper retitivhs 
Piety,to: taſte, one:ok them1s not & competent way to determine the probability , but it 
| muſt 
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muſt-be wholly :conduQted by the efficacy of its proper reaſons, or by ſome appendage 
in Which'ons prevails above the other, when one opinion is valued becauſe it is apt to 
make. Men fear, atid not to be preſumptuous ; and another, becauſe it is apt to make 
Men hope, and inever'to: deſpair,. the balance is equal, and muſt be turned by neither 
of theſe. Scored 1 and Durananc, Gabriel. and Almain, Medina and ſome few others 
taught, Thae the death: of 'Chrift did:not make ſatisfaction to God for the {ins of the 
whole World,by the way of perfeQ and exaCt juſtice, but by Gods gracious acceptance 
of it, and ſtipulation for it. This opinion does indeed ad Vance the honor of Gods mer- 
cy, but the contrary advances the dignity of Chriſts ſuffering ; and therefore-it muſt 
be diſputed anddetermined by ſome other inſtruments of perſwafion. God the Father 
is 0a one ſide, and God the Son on the other, and though he who honors one, honors 
both, yet he that prefers one may ſeem alſo to diſparage both. Te 
10, . 3- The relation to piety, and the advantages which come to it by the opinion muſt 
not be phantaſtick, and relying upon a weak opinion and fond perſwafion, but upon 
true reaſon, or real effets. It is a common opinion among the Ancients, that Anza 
the Mother of the bleſſed Virgin Mother of God had been married to three husbands 
ſucceſſively, and that the bleſſed Virgin was the ſecond wife of Foſeph; they who 
think that the ſecond and third marriages are leſs perfect than the firſt, thiok it more 
pious to embrace theother opinions, viz. that Anne was married to none but Joachim, 
and that Joſeph was only married to the: holy. Virgin Mary : But becauſe this is to 
take meaſures of things which God hath not given us, and to reckon-purities and 
impurities by their own fancies, not by reaſon and revelation from God;; therefore 
this pbantaſtick relation co'piety is not weight enough ro carry the queſtion along 
with-itc:. 1 07 26: | DALE (15 hl 7100 01 : 34 24; | 
:In-other caſes the:Rule holds : And by theſe meaſures our/Conſciente can be ſup- 
ported in 2 ftormz; and be nouriſhed and feaſted every day, w:z. if we take care ; 

' 4 That we avoidevery thing that we know to be a fin, whether it be reproached by: 
«Ks natural impurity ahd unreafonableneſs, or without any nate of turpitude it be di- 
retly reſtrained by a Law. {290 mel 110:t; | 

- 2: That we fly every appearance of evil, orilikeneſs of fin,- x Theſſal. 4.22. | 

+ That we fly every occafion; or danger of fin, Marth. 26. 58, 69, 70. and 
:.Cor: 7. 5. #14 cant 295k | "qi | | 

4+ That we avoid all ſociety, or communication with ſin, or giving countenance; 
and maintenance to it. By theſe meaſures and analogies if we limit our Caſes of Con- 
ſcieace, we cannbt beabuſed-mto danger arid diſbonor. © - | 
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o Bern: a-a aigh nojnitoeibe feos ee bne-1iz2; ade. 
bs not lawful to: change our\praftical fentence about the ſame obje, while 
2 108093: 16117 noqu D716 NINE 59 1 ATR 420 138 al 36 | " 

A- Man may change his opinion! as he ſees'eauſe, or alter the praftice upon a new 
- emergent reaſon; but when all things are equal without'and within; a-change 
15'hot to be made by the Man,' except -it be itn ſich" tafes"in which.» Jaw, or 
vow; "or duty; or' the #htereſÞ of -a third is 66ncerned'; that's} unleſs' the ations be 
indifferent in themſelves, or inn6cerit in*their circumſtances, and ſo'nor properly 
cotifiderable in 'the fears of Conſcience, - in which caſes 4 Man's liberty/is'not to be 
prejudiced; PUG 77% tt Dal ihac 20 COD TO 55 00 PHROG 36 DEF All | 
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2, This ftating of the Rule dots intimate the proper reaſons of it, 'as/ appears'in the 

* following inſtances; Juan a 'Prieft of Meſſins having faſted 'upon the Veſpers of a 

Holy day, towards the middle-6f the night'hath a'great defire to eat fleſh; he dwel- 
ling 'by the great Chnrch,obſerved thatthe Clocks if the Neiptibourhood differed bal 
an hour: He watches the firſt” Clock that'ftruck midaight;ant#35-ſbon a5 it had ſoun- 
ded, he ear his mear, becauſe then he concliided that the BekTaſtical faſting day was 
expired, and that" therefore it was then lawful by the Laws of his Church to eat fleſh. 
Bur berng-t6 conſecrate the blefſed” Euchariſt the next mornirdg;and obliged: to a na- 
tural faſt before the celebration of the holy Sacrament, he chang'd his computation, 
and reckon'd the day to begin by the later Clock ; ſo that the firſt day ended half an 
hour before the next day began, and he broke his faſt becauſe the Eve was paſt, and yer 
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he accounted that he was faſting, becauſe the Holy day was not n. This was to 
cozen the Law, and if it be tranſlated.to more material inſtances, the evil of it will be 
more apparent, but in this, the unreaſonableneſs is as viſible. * The like is the caſe 
of a Gentleman living in the Neighbourhood of Rowe. | Baptiſta Colonna hapened to 
be in Rome on the three and twentieth of Fugyf, which is uſually the Eve of S.'Bay- 
tholomew,but there it is kept on.the twenty tourth day ; he refuſed.to faſt on the or- 
dinary day of the Vigils as he uſed to do, becauſe in Roe where he then was, the 
cuſtom was otherwiſe ; he eat his meals, and reſolved to keep-it the' next day, but on 
the morrow being very hungry and deſirous of fleſh,he chang'd his ſentence,and weng 
out of Rox to the Neighbourhood, and kept the feaſt of S. Bartholomew without the 
Eves. This is to elude the duty, and:to'run away from the ſeverity of the Law, by 
trifling with the letter. _ (i 636 9 emo aan Ik 
If the Caſe be not complicated with a Law;yer it is often infolded with-the intereſt 
of a third Perſon, and then is not to be changed, but remains invariable. Mewins 
miſed to Sertorizs to give him a ſervant, either Ephodzas. or T araente, but reſolves to 
give him Tarants ; immediately after the reſolution : Ephodzus dies, and Mevine tells 
his friend he is diſobliged, becauſe he hath bur one; and reſolves not to part with Te 
rante, and it was in his liberty to give him either, and becauſe he will: not affign his 
patt in this, it is wholly loſt in the other ; bur this is unfriendly and unjuſt. To'this 
{ort of inſtance is to be reduced a caution againſt fraudulency in the matter of. Vows. 


| Vitelleſcss vows to faſt upon the laſt of Februery, but changing his mind; believes 
he may commute his Faſting for Alms ; he reſolves to break his faſt and to givea 
ducket to the poor. But when he had new dined, he [diſcourſes the queſtion again; 
and thinks it unlawful tro commute,and that he is bound to pay his vow in kind; bur ®* 
the faſt is broken, and yer if he refuſes upon this n:w inqueſt to:-pay his commutati- 77 
on, he isa deceiver of his-own ſoul. - For: in the preſent caſe, if -to commute' wete * 
not lawful, yet it is certainhe is not difobliged ; and; therefore he: is to pay his com- 
mutation, becauſe it was decreed in the time of a probable Conſcience, and not being 7 
in itſelf unlawful, though it be now ſuppoſed to be inſufficient, yet it is to be accoun- F7 
ted for, upon the ſtock of the firlt reſolution of the Conſcience, /becauſe the ſtate of 7 
thiogs is got intire ; and advantages arenot to be taken againſt Religion from:theac. T7 
count and ſtock of our errors or deluſions ; and if afrer this, the Conſcience be not at 


reſt, it is to be quieted by other aCtions of repentance and amends. 


Qoef | _ SEE 
5- 'UT herealfois to be inquired, Whether a man may-to ſerveral perſons,to ſerve 7 
diſtin& ends, in themſelves lawful and honeſt, diſcourſe of and perſwade both 7 


the parts of a probability reſpeQively ? Titins wooes Oreftilla for his wife ; the being 


ſickly, and fearful leſt ſhe ſhall have no children, declines it ; he to perſwade her, tells | | ; 
her it is yery likely ſhe will,and that it wifl cure her indiſpoſition. But the intereftof © 


| Titias ig to bave no children, as being already will ſtored, and therefore is difſwadd 
by them that have power over him,not to marry Oreft#lla, He,toanfwer their impor- 


tunity, tells them, it 1s very likely Ore/fz{{z will be barren, and upon that account he # 3. 
matries her,becaule ſhe is ſickly, and unlikely to become a-Mother. The Queſtiogis, = 


Whether this be lawful 2 


I anſwer,;'1...If he be aQually perſwaded of that part of the probability when heur- 7 

ges it, and bechanged into the other when he perſwades the other, there is no queſtion 3 
but itis as lawful ro-fay both as one ; for they are ſingle affirmatives or negatives,and 7 
the time. is:but accidental to his perſwaſion ; yeſterday.this, and to morrow its contra | 


ry are alike, while in both or cach of them his perſwaſion is hearty and ſincere. 


» - 2, If Titize urges both parts ſeverally, and yet remains - aftually perſwaded;but of - 
one of them, he may urge them as probable ia themſelves, diſputable, and of indiffe- 


rent argument and inducement, for fo. they'are. Burt, 
3. H e muſt not imprint them bythe efficacy of his own authority and opinion, 
nor ſpeak that as certain, which 1s. at moſt but probable, and to him ſeems falſe; for 


ſo-to do is again&- ingenuity and Chriſtian'ſincerity ; it is. to make a lye put on the 
face of truth and become a craft ; it is not honeſt nor noble, nor agreeing to the ſpirit #7 
of a Chriſtian, and is a dirett deception on one fide, and an indire& proſecution of: | = 


lawful end. 
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CHAP. 4- — Of Thinking Conſcience. 


Bos  Rurez VIE ks by 
An Opinion relying upon very ſlender probability is not to be followed except in 


the caſes of great neceſſity, or great charity. 


:. FOHAT it is got ordinarily to be followed is therefore certain, becauſe it cannot 
be ſuppoſed, but that its contradiftory bath greater probability, and either he 
that follows tbis trifle is light of belief, or unreaſonable in his choice, or his reafon 
is to him, but as eyes to an Owl or Bat, balf-ſighted and imperfe&t ; and-at the beſt, 
not fit motiveto the Will. And if it could be lawful to follow every degree of proba- 
bility, it were perfeQly in any man's choice to do, almoſt what he pleaſed, eſpecially 
if he meets with an ill counſellor and a witty advocate. For at this rate all marriages 
may be diffolved, all vices excuſed upon pretence of ſome little probable neceſſity ; 
and drunkenneſs will be entertained as Phyſick, and fornication as a thing allowed by 
ſome vicious perſons whoſe wit is better than their manners; and all books of Conſci- 
ence {hall become patrons or zxaices of fins and teach Men what they pretend againſt, 
and there ſhall be no ſuch thing as checks of Conſcience, becauſe few Mea fin without 
ſome excuſe, and it were no excuſe ualeſs it were mingled. with ſome little probabili- 
tiesz and there were in very many caſes, no-rule for Conſcience but a witty inventer 
of pretty little inducements, which rather than a Man ſhali want,his enemy will ſup- 
ply tohim out of his magazine of fallactes. | | 
But that there are ſome. caſes in which it 1s to: be permitted is therefore certain, 
becauſe it may be neceſſary in ſome circumſtances to do fo, and in theſe caſes the 
former impediments cannot intervene, becauſe the caſes of neceſſity or great charity 
occurring bur ſeldom deſtroy all power or pretence of an eafie deception. Ann 
Murrana was married to her near Kinſman Thomaſo Grillo, but ſuppoſed him not to 
be ſo near. It was afterwards diſcovered ta her that the propinquity was ſo great that 
the marriage was null and invalid : while this trouble was upon her, there happily 
comes a diſcreet old Woman who tells her, that though it be true that Grzlo's Father 
was {uppoſed to have lien with her Mother,and that her ſelf was bora of that conjun- 
Qion, yet ſhe her ſelf being private to the tranſaQtion did put another Woman into 
the place of Murrans's Mother, and that her Mother was alfo deceived in the fame 
manner ; and though they thought they enjoyed each other, yet they were both co- 
zened into more chaſt embraces: Now upon this the queſtion ariſes, whether or no 
Mzrrana may fafely rely upon fo flight a teſtimony as the faying of this Woman, in a 
matter of fo great difficulty and concerament.. Here the caſe is favourable. Murrans 
is paſſionately endeared to Grillo, and beſides her love bath a tender Conſcience, and 
if hex marriage be ſeparated, dies at bothends of the evil, both for the evil conjunCQtion, 
and for the fad ſeparation. This therefore is to be preſumed ſecurity enough for her 
to continue in her ftate. - F* ihe r P 
. - Liketa this is that of a Womanin Breſcia, Her Husband had been contracted to a 
Woman of Paxormo, Per verbs de praſenti ; ſhe taking her pleaſure upon the Sea, is 
with her company ſurpriſed by a Turk's Man of War, and is reported, firft to have 
been defloured, and then kill'd. When the forrow for this accident had boil'd down, 
the Gentleman marries a Maid of Breſcas, and lives with her ſome Years ; after 
which ſhe hears that his firſt Spouſe was not kill d, but alive and in ſorrow in Ifle of 
Malta, and therefore that her ſelf liv'd in a ſtate of adultery, becauſe not ſhe, but the 
Woran in Malts was the true Wife to her Husband. In this agony of ſpirit a Mari- 
= nercomes toher houſe and fecretly tells her,that this Woman was indeed at Malta, but 
* lately dead, and fothe impediment was removed. The queftion now ariſes, whether 
upon the taking away this impediment, it be required that the: perſons already engaged 
ſhould contra&t anew ? Thar a newcontra&t'is neceſſary, is univerſally believed,and is 
almoſt certain (as inits proper place will be made to appear ) for the contrary opinion 
is affirm'd but by a very few, and relies but upon trifling-motives, requiring only the 
confent of either of the parties as ſufficient for renewing of the contra. But this be- 
ing but a ſlender probability ought not to: gavern her ; ſhe muſt contra anew by the 
conſent of her Husband 2s wellas by her own a&t. But now the difficulty ariſes ; for 
her Husband is a vicious Man, and hates her, and is weary of her, and wiſhes her - - 
dead ; and if ſhe diſcover the impediment of their marriage, and that ir is now taken 
j, | away, 
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away, and therefore requires him to recontraCt himſelf, that the marriage which was 
innocently begun,may be firm in the progreſſion,and legally valid,and in Conſcience; 
ſhe hath grea: reaſon to believe thar he will take advantage of it, and refuſe to-joyn in 
2 new contrat. In this caſe therefore, becauſe it is neceſſary ſhe ſhould ſome way or 
other be relieved, it is lawful for her to follow that little probability of opinion which 
ſays, that the conſeat of one is ſufficient for the renovation of the contract, And in 
this caſe all the former inconveniences mentioned before do ceaſe : and this is a caſe - 
of favour in behalf of an innocent marriage, and-in favour of the legitimation: of chil- 
dren,and will prevent much evil to thetn both. So that although this caſe hath but few 
degrees of probability from its proper and intrinſecal cauſes; yet by extrinſecal and 
collateral appendages it is growt! favourable, and charitable, and reaſonable : it is al- 
moſt neceflary, and therefore hath more than the little probabilities of its own ac- | 
count. - 
4+ Onecaſe more happens in which a ſmall probability may be purſued, viz. when 
the underſtanding hath not time to conlider deeply, and handle the queſtion on all 7 
ſides; then that which firſt offers it ſelf, though bur mean and weak, yet if it be nd*&® 7 
againſt a ſtronger argument at the ſame time preſented, it may ſuffice to determine 
the aQtion ; for in cafe the determination prove to be on the wrong ſide, yet the igno- 
rance is involuntary and unchoſen. 7 
Theſe Rules are. concerning a Conſcience that is probable by 7ntrinſecal motives, 37 
thatis, by reaſon, whether the reaſon be dire&t or collateral. But becaufe the 7 
Conſcience is alſo probably moved in very many caſes, by 4athority, which is an 
extrinſecal motive, this is alſo to be guided and conducted, ae 


. Rurte IX. 
Maltitude of Authors 3s not ever the moſt probable inducement, nor doth it is 
all caſes make a ſafe and probable Conſcience. | 


Ollowing a Multitude is ſometimes like the grazing or running of an Herd, Nos 7 
quo exndum eſt, ſed quo itur,not where Men ought,but where they uſe to go: and i 
| therefore J«ſtinian 1n compiling of the body of the Roman Laws, took that which 7 
» ah ghes was moſt reaſonable,not that which was moſt followed ; Sed neque ex multirudine Au- 
__ jure enu- #07 u2 quod melins & 4quins eft judicabile : cum poſſit unix forſan, & deterioris ſententi«. 
cleando”© myultos & majores aliqua in parte ſuperare. The lentence of one, and of a meaner man. 
may ſometimes outweigh the ſayings of a multitude of greater perſons. Nam zeſtibu 7 
ſe, non teſtimonits crediturum reſcripfit Imperator. Sometimes one witneſs is better than 
twenty teltimonies ; that is, one Man, good and pious, prudent and difintereſſed, can 
Cap. Niczna pive a ſurer ſentence than many Men more crafty, and le\s honeſt. And in the Nicene 
_ Gat. Council when the Biſhops were purpoſing to difolve the Prieſts marriages, Pephnu- 
: 7:5 did not follow the common vote, but gave them good reaſon for his fingle opini- 
on, and they all followed him. This Rule is true, and to be practiſed i the follow: 
10g Caſes : - | | | T LY 
2, = When againſt the common opinion there is a ſtrong, or a very probable reaſon, ® 
then the common opinion 1s not the more probable. ' Becauſe a reaſon is an intrinſe- 
cal, proper and apportioned motive to the Conſcience, but humane authority, or cita» 
tion of conſenting Authors is but an extrinſecal, accidental and preſumptive induce- 
in Protag.Plat, MENT, and a meer fuppletory in the deſtitution of reaſon : and therefore Socrates ſaid, 
Veritatem in diſþutando, non ex teſte aliquo, ſed ex argumento eſſe ponderandam ; Truth is 
to be weighed by argument not by teſtimony,and it is never otherwiſe but when men 
are ruled by prejudice, or want reaſon to rule them in that particular. Tantum opinio 
1 Denat.Deor. Pr ejudicata poterat, ut etians ſine ratione valeret authoritas, ſaid Cicero. And this is to be 
extended to all ſorts of Authors that are not Canonical, or Divine. Meum propoſitum 
eſt antiquos legere,probare ſingula, retinere qua bona ſunt,& 3 fide Eccleſie Catholice nonre 
 cedere, (aid S. Hierom. My purpoſe is to read the Fathers, to try all things,to retain that 
vide Liberty only which is good, and never to depart from: the faith of the Catholick Church, that 7 
am is, from the Creeds, which all Chriſtendom profefſes. And at another time when him-' & 
Daille du Urai ſelf ask*d leave, in diſcourſe with S. Auftin, Patiarss me cum talibus errare, Suffet | 


uſagedesPeres: ge to go along with ſuch great Men, though to an error, it would not be permitted, : T 
but 
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bur reaſon was choſen'and the authority negleQed.' And this courſe all Mei have fol- 
* [owed whea thiey plezſed, and knew they might andought. oe ne 
= 3- - 2; When the'miltitude of Dofors are reducible to a ſingle;'or an inconfiderable 
({ principle and beginning. Thus an opinion entertained by a whole family-and order 
of Clerks, while they either generally'do follow, or think themſelves bound to follow 
the leading Man in their own ordery'1s to be reckoned: but as atingle opinion:: ,The 
Millennary opinion was driven to a head in Papias 3 the condemning unbaptized in- 
fants, in S. 4«ſtin, or S. Ambroſe; and therefore their numerous followers are not to 
be reckoned into the account. For if they that follow conſider it not, the caſe is evi- 
dent ; if they do, then their reaſons are to be weighed, not their authority. 
Bi 3: Whea it is notorious that there is, or maybe a deception in that number,by 
” | reaſon of ſomeevil ingredient in the produftion'of the opinion ;:as- if it be: certain = 
=. thatthe opinion was taken up becauſe ir ſerves an intereſt, the ſame Men havingbeen 
on the 6ther ſide when their intereſt was there, - -That it is lawfulto pur hereticks, or- 
diſagreeing perſons to death, is generally taught by the followers-of Calvin and. Beza , 
where they do prevail : and yet no Man that lives under them hath warrant to-rely up- 
on their authority in this queſtion, becauſe it-is only where and when: they have power, 
themſelves having ſpoken againſt it in the days of their minority and under-perſecu- 
tion: - Under the ſame conſideration it is, if--there be any other: reaſon againſt the 
Men,:not relating totheir maners, but to their manner of entring.or continuing 1a the 
perſwaſion. : bh 4 ITN ery F- 

. 4. But when theſe cautions are provided for,the multitude of Authors hath a pre- 
ſumptive authority, that is, when.there is no reaſon again{t the thing, nor againſt-the 
Men, we may preſume upon the multitude of learned. Men 27 thezr: proper faculty, that 
what they teach is good and innocent, and we-may proceed toaCQtion accordingly. It 
can never make a Conſcience ſure, but it maybe zxocent, becauſe it is probable ; but 
he that relies upon authority alone: is governed by. chance.. Becauſe, if the ore be 
againſt him, he is prejudic'd by multitude ; if thefewer be againſt him, yet they may 

| bethe wiſeſt: and whether they beor not, yet a tooth-drawer may ſometimes ſpeak a 
better reaſon ; and one may carry-it-againſt multitudes, and neither one nor the other 
can juſtly induce # belief unleſs they have conſidered all things; and if I can tell who 
hath done fo, I am my ſelf as well able to anſwer as they : tor he that can judge who 
ſpeaks beſt reaſon, or who is moſt fit to be truſted in the particular, mult be-able in 
himſelf to conſider the particulars by which that judgment is to be made ; if he can 
and does, he hath reaſon within him, and needs not follow authority alone; if he 
cannot, then he is'governed by chance, and-muſt be in the right, or in the wrong ac- 
cording as it happens. For in many caſes both ſides have many advocates and abet- 
tors, and no.Man can tell who-hath moſt, and each fide ſays that their opinion 1s the 
moſt commonly received. In Yernzce there is a. Law that any Man may kill his. Father 
if he be-baniſhed ; ſome affirm this alſo to be lawful-where ſuch a Law is in force, and 
they affirm this to be the common opinion. © ' Fuliws Clarins lays that it is the. common 
optnion,that though there be ſuch a Law,yet'thatit is unlawful todo it. It is common- 
ly affirmed that it is lawful for ſuch a baniſhed _ to defend himſelf, and if he can 
in bis own defence to kill-the invader. It is alſo a common opinion that this is as un- 

lawful as for a condemn'd Man to kill his Executioner, becauſe no War can be juſt 
on both ſides. It is very commonly taught, that it is lawful by fraud, by ſurpriſe, by 
treaſon; to ſlay the Banairz. It is alſo very commonly taught that this is abſolutely 
valawful. * Sometimes that which was the commonopinion an ageago,is now rarely 
maintained but by a few perſons. It was a common opinion 1n Tertu/{;az's time, that 
the ſouls departed are-in outer Courts expeQting the revelation of the day of the 
Lord ; in the time of P, Leo, and YVexerable Bede, and after, it was a common opinion 
that they were taken into the inner Courts of Heaven. * Sometimes the place diverſi- 
fies the opinion; In Germany-and France, the — worſhip the Croſs with a reli- 
gtous worſhip of the loweſt kind of their own diſtinCtion ; but in Spain they worſhip 
It with that which they call Azz, or the higbeſt kind ; andthis is commonly done 
1n the ſeveral Countries reſpeCtively. - When this, or any thing like this ſhall happen, 
unleſs by reaſon Men be determined, they. may draw lots for their opinion. © But ſince 
the. better partis notalways the greater, it is left tome to chooſe which I will ;. and ic 
is ten to one but I call the Men of my. own communion or .my: own acquaintance, 
The beft ; and itis certain I cannot judge of thoſe with whom'I do not converſe, 5 
or 
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6.  For'theſe'and: many) other - concurrent cauſes, the: proceeding14s! inartificial, agg; 
caſual, and fit to lead the ignoraat, ;but-not the; learned : and\concerning,ths igno-; 
rant be can ſo licele:skil to chooſe- his authority, .that he muſt .lie,uunder that where 
he dwells, and-where: his forrune hath placed him... If he goes any, whitherielſc ha hath. 
noekcuſe; becauſc-he'hath -no' ſufficient: inducement;; and; where.a Man .canncg gy 
ator, it'is beft for hiex to ſit iſt} where God's: providence bathiplared him, and fols 
low the Guides provided-by the Laws.of his Country; where. he.was born, or-whene 
he'lrves - Beoriiga 37 9103oofs bg. ; Yen 2 50 wilt © ol ang 
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Conforim your ſelf to the Laws of the People with whom you mwRebide. - 7 
7. This is the moſt-proper way:to condu@:the-iggoramt-in their caſes of Conſticnge ig 


which themſelves have no il). They; mult belieye one, and if they bayea betten way, 
to proceed, let them purſue it : if!they; have-notz this-is certaialy! late, becauie; 3 is, 
fall into-error, yet'it could not be*imputed-to them” with. juſtice; while bone;/ide:they, 7 


fall into hereſie, and-are honeſtly betrayed. This only 1s to, be-added- 


8, They muſt make it'as good as they cafi-by 1nquity (according'ſto their circugnfian. 7 
ces, opportunities, and' pofſibilities:): and by: prayers, and by innegens-and. honeſt pu, 7 
poſes, for theſe only will ſecure our way; by-means'of-God's- providing; ' In-this af 7 
there is no irregularity, becauſe it is the beſt obedience which can be expreſled/by,ſul 7 
ordinate'and weak-underſtandings,arid-there is in,it no danger, becauſe the piety, and 7 
the prayers of the Man will obtain” God's blefling.upon his-innocent-well meaning = 


foul. It was well ſaid of- Heflod, - - : 
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He is the beſt and wiſeſt Man who:in biaaſelf knows-whar he ought c0-do, diſcernig | 
what is beſt, and ſeeing unto the-end of things. He-alfo 1s gogd, who, obeys the ſay. 


ings of wiſe Men, that counſel well ; - but he 1s a! foot who-nor being able-to adviſe gf 


determine himſelf, refuſes to beconducted by: others. Here only are the evils: to x 7 


complained of. 


ons, anda great many teachers of unaeceſſary. propoſitions, and..a great many. idk 

and impertinent guides, who multiply queſtions left themſelves ſhauld ſeem uſeleſs; 
and amongſt men, there are many 'orders, and families, and ſocieties, all whichan 
defirous'to advance themfelves, and to ger; diſciples. and reputation; and on the othe 
fide, there are very many that are idle, and rather willing to truſt others, than to. 
troubled themſelves ; and many chooſe Teachers, for intereft,: and ſome have Mes 
perſons in admiration becauſe of advantage ; and Princes have defigns: of State, aud 
chey would have Religion miniſter to ther, and. there area great many Ecclefiall 
cal Laws made, and ſome of theſe paſ into dogmatical propoſitions, and they yead 
for dottrines the Comandments of men ; and there are very many ſeQs of men, andcos 


fident fools, who uſe to' over-value their trifles, and teach them for neceſfary truths, 


and in all this jacertainty of things, men are in the dark, and Rehgion is become at 
art of wrangling ; and the writers of Gontroverſies are oftentimes abuſed themſelves 
and ofrner do abuſe others ; and therefore. men are taught certain little rules to grope 
by, and walk in Seas and upon Rocks, But the things themſelves are oftentimes io 
indifferent, and the reaſons of either, fide fo none at all, or fo inconſiderable, that i 
comes to pals that the teftimony of DoEtors is the guide that Men chooſe [as they lif) 
to follow ; who becauſe they teach coftrary things, cannot be followed by their a 
thority; and for reafon, ſometimes themſelves have none, ſometimes their difcipts 
have not leiſure to examine them, or judgment to diſcern them. | 


Queſe. 
10, So tetefore is to be inquired, How ſhall the ignorant and vulgar People pro 
| 4 ccedin ſuch cafes where their Teachers are divided ? 


1. I anſwer, that in moſt cafes it is beſt for them to let them alone, and let rr be 
ivi 


I ſome places there: are a great many articles put iato their publick conſeſſ- 4 
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divided ill/-andits follow-thets inchoſe thingswhere they do agienpburifiicbein: 
fuch cakes wherenhcy muſtidechave ov att on''one fide, let them takertan' which they 
think-toibe che ſafe/ty-or the f-pion; the moft ebaritable;.and wart thar fo 
by collateral conſiderations they may determine that which by the authority ſtems 
equal and'indeterminable. A Mio! Sh 145% Bf 1 | 139971] TON 21 71 SIE) 24 T3 111 767 1 £2 
44 2 111 11 The collaternltonfiderations'are commonly #heſe +: 57 tn 400 
- 3 That which-is more agreeable tothe tetter of Scripeurey's ) 735 9108 hs 
2.- That: which does agree-with the purpoſe and deſign of tit, - 99 17 - | 


- 


-. 3 


3. That whichSaints' have prattifed.” | 3. oh vx W enotaieg 
4. That which whole Nations have approved; ' VV MULES 
-:i x. That which is agreeable to common lite. © ,* Tit 1106 ; 
| 6, That which is beſt for the publick; + ': .{:- b Lil 


ing with his'attributes. - 5:40 | 
«11 $6 That which s-more holy; © WU grit oth mew [Het mals ales p43 
:g-. That-whieh gives leaft; confilence to ſim: and finners; } JU e942 vii Palos) gi? 
-: 20. [That which:s:molſt charitable to others; 1 4 Bi 


ww ' 


> /'/That which is:moſt for the>glory of God, !forthe reputation of his/Name;: and - ! 
0 0. D016 3M 74 it { : 3 WF = 4 # hy jig | g30104! 


. 11. That which will give leaſt offence. _. | 01631 
= -3x2/And (indeftiturionof 'allkthings elſe that whichigmoſt uſeful toohr ſelves. 
” Alltheſe are good-conliderarions,” and-lome obthem intervene maſt caſes; /and' can 


be cpafidered by::molt men./ - Burwhere-nothing of theſe/cat/bv\interwoven'in the 
ſentence,; but thac tlie anthovity:of! the Teacher'isthe bnly-thing that can be conſider- 
ed, the following:meafures are to be added; own ty 0 ves aids) 


© cr, +22 The authority of oe min wile and goodzthat is;whoiivgenerally ſo repured;js a 


probable argymen:-and a ſufficient guide: torignorant perſons in; doubtful matters, 
where there is no cleaz.or knownrevelationto thedontrary. 'Whien it is his beſt, there” 


ſent, till his guide harh-con(idered;/.or! anſwered deliberately ;-for-if his (guide''vo- 
miboytanſwers, its berter\to>refhſent; ilk it-be digeſted barter? *This'hath -been 
highly-abuſed in fome:places,-and\permiffionsihave been given 0r taken todo ts of 
ileumplety; or-horrible:dangur, where by ineretb*chey» wereperfwaded; and'being' 
deſirous for ſome:pretence-to legitimate:thenzzorto! invite their 'Conſcietices'tg its 
thiy aye been content with the:apinion 'of:one 
teftimony; being: required in.a manergf inghteoncerning! his: College, fwote to a 
thing as of: his certain -knowledge,-of »whjolvtie had no certainiknowledge but a/pro- 
bable .conjeture; only becauſteihe had iread.or teen cold: thirk Bre Dofor ſaid'it was 
lwfpbſa todo. Phisis ro ſubdra'a Sentenceianders berray'a/Conlvience;, for the Sens 
renct-of. one: DoQtor isonly:a:ggod or actolerdbleguide;iwhen where isno berter guide 
fans; kad noreaſon-ageinſt:urp thatis;' itis othiraſed only bwhen'it is the beſt, 'but * 
eaouhan itis choiwortd.:; 7 10 199360 107919 2il3 ft 4 2dfto olodes yoo Nt ws CIT 44 
22. -:13 but, at; APY man's m/s andigoud Poak-variadly fnithe queſtion, and 
that thd\toquirer Kannot-be indiffeveatze:borhgilbavchaſt refoive2upon oneyhe'is| firſt? 
tafalbm his:!Pariſh+Prieft, rather ehara Strangeg inthe Arcicteþwwho is equal'in all 
things elſe ; his own:Confeſſo- hit: own Biſbopper thecuwslnd Culterivot his: 
ewnddumry.: berauſenexs:toreatdny::commiin place thar:whiciyin order ftbiogs -* 
rrhexs tai: 3-that isþrthe propexaiutnancicees: ofthe than; Prax mare and pety';; 
andintatitpchent ficceed the: arodarnd al ptarpe; whithe mangbohat is) (Gidaarboriry 
and legal preheminence. There is no other reaſon for ahefſeubmgopburrtharivizichibin 
thi proper; andnatuididrder of ado Tioga thod' of! parRTaſion 
 dirett and indiref8go 9 2:1 nindgin bamile1q od 0340 10 yuo 10ÞÞ1917 bas noifteyr 
13. -1:41s Where ib aanicertainly becokirbacidisrhemors'comindn;mtereothebomutiunity 
| ebtherapmicn/thath theddvantagejrabdis aortherflane cinlaatiunich (iti kobe. \pre- 
| firrilh;:becaiſowbare \ntalon jounovchar land manifeſt; there wear toge afteriia;! 
where: its: moceojulbly coke preurands 0 Tdie ya? 3 irondebeigdr ur atÞcsg (iid' 
E voogides} |wis good when godd zhingobrb;brreibetiobyeinatly. wipnedies;” 3 ad "2rflss 
3zRG3 \aiein (61) nch0e np. (add fr ifbeneptiys whine foorhs {orvandD many chi velty; is 
25it emngziand foubis'in-propobitinti fibm Torxctoymany; frameinidbyito ally Thotum 
ob] theſdtbingonichis: 11 11G@akisws ed before man) 5u62Our, own ifRuſor 
before theourings abochbirs.j3 AManyteford Sew paid fol efprolond) Ourfuptrionts; 
onporllooaan jul atthority! ot: ——— bevetiolpuribst.c= 6 Pur 


own 


i$nodfghputing whether it be good ovino!; 'onlyin-thiscaſe, be isfofar to ſuſpend his con- . : 


ble Dottpr:! Such was he'whoſe - - 
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own before Rrangers, 7'@ Wiſs ment before the ighorant.. 8. Thegedly.and well cies 
ing; and well gapured Core Mew arkierensor worſe lives.: That is, they-rou dy 
eb, | aad'o y as they can, and-no Man is abligedzo do better.) Only thisis taby 
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That in this caſe it is not neceſſary that truth ſhould be found; i but it i5iliigbly ae- 
ceſſary it ſhould be d for-- Ir may. be it cannot be hir,. but" it muſt be aimed ue, 
And therefore they (who-arecoocerned) arenotto be troubled andiatnated: at the ya. 
riety of opinions that argiig the world ;;There waſt be berefies, thatis, felts and Wiffering 
Opinions, that they who are faithful may be approved, Now they can de approveil.in no- 
thing but what is in their power, thats; diligence to.inquire, and hoxeſty 10: Ebnſent. 
ing ; both which may very well be, and-yetthe Man be miſtaken in bis partioukr fen- 
tence, in a matter not ſimply neceſſary, not plainly-revealed.' ;) - ts 5 


14. 


15. | [There is/but ane thing. more: that concerns: his. duty, and that is, that:iniallhis 
choices he prefer the intereſt of peace and of obedience ; for it ought to- ba:a vary 
great caule that ſhall warrant his diſſent from authority which is appointed-over him, #7 
Such cauſes may be, but the unskill'd: multitude: (of whom we now: treat). ſeldom 
find thoſe cauſes, and ſeldom are able te judge of them, and: therefore thisi Rule is 


1 


Certain. motto 3691 37 OK Bk +34 | 
16. . Whoeyer blows:a tyumpet, and makes a ſeparation from the publick, they wha fol- 
low, his guthority, and;know not; or underſtand not a ſufficient reafor for the doingitg, 
they, are.bigbly .inexcuſable; upon:this: account, becauſe they following the-lef pro. 
bable-authoricy, have noiexcule forithematter of their fin ; and therefore if it happen 
to be /chiſm, or rebellion, or diſobedience, or. herefae in the ſubjet matrer, it 43 10 :the 
very form of it, ſd.imputed-to the conſenting perfan. For .though:;greae ceaſhiirmay 
be fFrogger:than authority; yet. noprivate authority is greater-than; the:publick.; ut 
of this I ſhall bavefurther occafionto diſcourſe in-its-proper place.'- 1 lt 51 
17. Although this 4s the-beſt,- and thereforea ſufficient advice for the ignorant, | yer foe: 
thelearned and the wiſe, there are other. conſiderations to beradded):/ 11-1! 15 iy 
1 I. They tbo are ta: teach others. may not rely upon fugle 2eſtinuwnies, or the ſlight prod 
bility of one:Dottar's opinion,” This istrue ardiverily and. regularly, becauſt fuch i per 
ſonsare.luppoſed wvre ut leiſure, woreunfiratted, better able ro:inguire, and torahy dim 
ly vpoe-fuck Gngle and weak ſupports; i250:do the:wonk'of the Lord wegligently.i roi) 
18. -/ 2. Jf:the.opinion be:probable upon theaccount of amore general:rocepriba; and be 
ant prbePgate by wiſt/and good men, they whoare learned; ;andite 
to-teach;others, may awitully follouwi the opiniotwithaut examining thei reafons fat: 
which/it is by thoſe wile Meniententaincd. > Forithe work of learning and inquiry sf 
large and of imminſa 3tenſfien,) that i:is impoſſibleatl Men cars cop; quire 
of all-things. ©. But fame «ſpecially: atrehd:to one thing, ſome to-another ;. and where 
Men have beſt conſidered, hey dnnder Wor for themiclves.and for others tao, and them 
ſclves are help'd by thoſe others, in the proper matter of their conſideration; / Aman 
life :is,teoiſhort, and biy abilities bona ot lejfore Dogs al;:#hd un. 
able;ſo.to coalideralitbetis Grtochabeligved and caught, thatiin will be necaſſaty w6 
ſhould help» obeanct}triziand thei groat: '(Frachers and; Daftors: in ſeveral! i 
Bey Wdinarily be nelied-ugjon withauedadper and inconveniendce::'sio -1 7; vis z2om: 
- 228icdBus i640 bapptiis that: by cirrpmſtancesapdiccidents the particular queſtivobe 
draws 1 t nnyurs rms ;:4f abew doubtariſc;oer:a foandal be fearedy orahe 
diner otMeas mindsdiacthenew ingaeft; \chenwhercaſons:mnuft be cnquiredaibe 
and rb atwhariey ' &iflicient. 15: notg97 121160 ot 2 919] IRIRKIKH) JW \syv bs 
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ir /it is not ſufficient then to rely upon the bare word of thoſe excellent Men'who ate 
able to prove it (ast 1s ſuppoſed,) but they who are to teach others mult firft be'in- 
fruced themſelves in the particular arguments of probation, that according, to the 


cepts Apoſtolical,- they may render « reaſon of the hope that isin them,” and may be * 3:15: 
Fe £th w. exhort and to convince the gain ſayers.; who becauſe they expreſly' decline Tit. 1. 5. 


the authority,and the weight of teftimony,cannot be convinced but by reaſox,and the 
way of their own proceeding. _ . | | | 


TT RUE co 

In following the authority of Men, no Rule can be antecedently ' given for the 

choice of the perſons, but the choice is wholly to be conduSted by prudence, 
and according to the ſubje& matter. 


Neient Writers are more venerable : Modern Writers are more knowing : They 
might be better Witneſſes, but zheſe are better Judges. Antiquity did reachthe 
Millennary opinion,and that Infants were to be communicated ; that without Baptiſm 
they were damn'd to the flames of Hell ; that Angels are corporeal ; that the ſouls of - 
Saints did not ſee God before Doomeſday ; that ſins once pardoned did return again 
upon caſe of relapſe ; that perſons baptized by Hereticks were to be rebaptized, and 
they expounded Scripture in places innumerable, otherwiſe than they are at this day 
by men of all perſwaſions ; and therefore no company of Men will conſent that in all 
caſes the Fathers are rather to be followed than their Succeſſors. They liv'd in the in- 
fancy of Chriſtianity, and we in the elder ages ; they practiſed more and knew leſs, we 
know more and praCtiſc leſs; paſſion is for younger years,and for beginning of things, 
wiſdom is by experience,and age,and progrefſion. They were highly to be valued, be- 
cauſe in more imperfect notices they.had the more perfeCt piety : we are highly'to be 
reproved,that in better diſcourſes we havea moſt imperfett life, and an unaQtive Religi- 
on :. They in their Caſes of Conſcience took the ſafeſt part, but the Moderns have cho- 
ſen the moſt probable. * It was the opinion of the Ancient Divines and Lawyers, that 
every Man is bound to make reſtitution of all that which he gains by play, by Cards 
and Dice, and all ſuch ſports as are forbidden by humane Laws. - The modern Caſuiſts 
indeed do often reprove the whole proceſs,and condemn the Gameſters in moſt circum- 
ſtances, but do not believe them tied to reſtitution, but to penanee'only. The firſt is 
the ſafer and the ſeverer way, but the latter hath greater reaſons, as will appear in its 
own place. All contraQts of Uſury were generally condemn'd in the foregoing ages of 
the Church : of late, not only the Merchant; but the Prieft,and the Fr/ar puts out Mo- 
ney to increaſe, and think themſelves innocent : and although commonly it happens 
that our ignorance and fears repreſent one opinion to be ſafe, when the other is more 
reaſonable ; yet becauſe Men will be fearful;; and very often are ignorant and idle in 
their inquiries, there will {till remain this advantage to either ſide, -that one is wiſer, 
andithe other in his 1gnorance 1s the more ſecure becauſe he-daes more than he needs. 
And therefore it often happens that _— we call the ancient Writers, Fathers, yet 
we uſe them like Chzlaren,and think our ſelves Men rather than them, which is affirm- 
ed by ſome, bur in effeA praiſed by every-Man when he-pleaſes. en po 1 
But if any one {hall chooſe the later Writers, he muſt firſt chooſe his intereſt and 
his ſide; T mean if: he chooſes to follow any upon-their authority or reputation with- ' 
out conſideration of their reaſons, then he: muſt firſt chooſe his fide, for he'can never 
chooſe his ſide by the Men, becauſe: moſt Authors are of it- themſelves by intereſt. 
But becauſe all probability is wholly derived- from reaſon, every authority hath its 
degree of probability according 'as it can be! preſumed or known to rely upon reaſon. 
Now in this both the Ancients and:the Moderns excel each other refpefively. * The 

* Ancients were nearer to the-fountains Apoſtolical, their ſtream was leſs pudled, 
** their thred was not fine but plain and ftrong,they were troubled with fewer hereſies; 
** they were not ſo wittily miſtaken as we have been ſince ;'they had better and more 
K firm tradition, they had pafs!d through fewer-changes, and had been blended with 
t fewer intereſts ; they were united under 'one. Prince, and eonſequently were not 
| fore'd to bend their doQrines to the: hoftile-and oppoſite deſigns of fighting, and 
- crafty Kings; their queſtions were concerning the biggeſt articles of Religion, and 
M 2 * rthere 
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« therefore fuch in which 'they could have more certainty and lefs deception ; their 
4 piety was great, their devotion high and pregnant, their diſcipline regular and fin. 
* cere, their lives honeſt, their hearts ſimple, their zeal was for Souls, andthe blood of 
& the Martyrs made the Church irriguous, and the Church was then a garden of the 
« faireſt flowers, it did daily-germinate with bleſſings from Heaven, and Saints ſprung 
« up, and one Saint could /know more of the Secrets of Chriſt's Kingdom, the myfte. 
« rjouſneſs of godly Wiſdom, than a hundred diſputing Sophiſters ; «nd above al, the 
&* Church of Rome was then holy and Orthodox, humble and charitable, her authority 
«qJwelt in the houſe of its birth, that is, in the advantages of ax excellezt faith and an 
* holy life; to which the advantages of an accidental authority being added by the Im. 
* perial ſeat, ſhe was made able to do all the good ſhe deſired, and ſhe defired all tha 


« ſhe ought ; and the greatneſs of this advantage we can beſt judge by feeling thoſe 


«Ad effects which have made Chriſtendom to groan, fince the Pape became a Tem. 
& poral Prince, and hath poſſeſs'd the righrs of ſome Kings, and hath invaded more, 
«2nd pretends to all, and is become the great Fable, and the great Comet of Chriſten. 
« dom, uſeleſs and ſupreme, high and good for nothing in reſpect of what he wasa: 
« firſt, and ſtill might have been, if he bad ſeverely judged the intereſt of Jeſus Chrit 


* to have bcen his own, | 5 
But then on the other ſide, the modern Writers have conſidered all the argumens 


and reaſons of the Ancients ; they can more eaſily add than their Fathers could fad FE 


out : They can retain their perfeQt ifſues, and leave the other upon their hands ; and #7 
what was begun in conjeture, can either be brought to knowledge, or remanded mt) 7 
the lot and portion of deceptions. Omnibus enim hic locus felictter ſe dedit, & qui pre 
ceſſerunt non preripuiſſe mihi videntur que dici poterant, ſed aperuiſſe. Conditio optinu 
ultimi eſt, (aid Seneca. They who went before us, have not prevented us, but openeda 
door that we may enter into the receſles of truth : He that comes laſt hath the beſt 
advantage in the inquiry. Multum egerunt qui ante nos fuerunt, ſed non peregerunt, 
multum adhuc reſtat operis, multumqne reſt abit, nec ulli nato poſt mille ſecula precludetur 
occafio aliquid adhuc adjiciendi. They who went before us have done wiſely and wellin 
their generations, but they have not done all ; much work remains behind, and he 
that lives a thouſand ages hence, ſhall not complain that there are no hiddea truths 
fit for him to inquire after. There are more Worlds to conquer : 
Multa dies, variuſque labor mutabilis evi 
| Retulit in melius--==-=== | 
Every day brings a new light, and by hearty and wiſe labour we improve what our F4- 
thers eſpied when they peep'd through the creviſes. Every art, every manufaQure 
was improved, £ | 
Venimus ad ſummun fortune, pingimus atque 
| P/alimus, & lultamur Avhtus dottins units. 
The Romans out-did the Greeks, even in things which they were taught in 4zhexs, or 
on their hills of ſport. But to proceed-in the comparing the ages : Theſe later ages 
have more herelies, but the farmer had more dangerous ; and although the Primitive 
piety was high and exemplary, yet the effeQ& of that was, that in matters of practice 
they were more to be followed, but not ia queſtions of ſpeculation; theſe later ages are 
indeed diſeaſed like childrett that have the Rickets, but their upper parts do ſwell, and 
their heads are bigger, {qgactores in dogmate, nequiores in fide, and if they could be ab- 
{trated from the mixtyres-of intereſt, and the ingagement of their party, they are 
in many things better able to:teach the :People than the Ancients : T hart is, they ar 
beſt able to guide, but not always ſafeſt to be followed. 1f all circumſtances were equal,that 
is,if the Jater ages were wnited, and governed, and di/-mntereſted, there is no queſtion but 
they are the:belt inftruQtors; there is certainly more-certain notice of things, and 
better expolicions of. Scriptures now than formerly, :but: becauſe he that is to rely up- 
on theauthority of his guide, cannot chooſe by reaſons, he: can hardly tell now where 
to find them upon that account. There 1s more gold now than before, but it is more 
allayedin the running, or ſo hidden in heaps of tinfel, that when men are beſt pleaſed, 


' now adays they are moſt commonly cozened. 


 Ifa Man will take the middle ages, he may if he will, and that is all that can beſaid 
in it ; for there can be norreaſon for it, but much againſt it. Ego ſane veteres veneror, 
& tantis Nominibus ſemper aſſurgo. Verum inter externa 4tatem e ſcio, omniaque w0# 


eſſe apud Majores meliors. I for my part do more reverence the Ancients, = 
uſe 
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uſe.co riſe up'and/bow my head to ſuch reverendnames, as S. Irenens, S. Cyprian, Ori- 
gen, S. Hierame, 'S. Auſtin ;. ut I reckon age amongſt rhings:that are without, -it en- 
ters not into the conſtitution of truth 3-andthis I know; thar amongſt cheſe Ancients, 
gotall their Sayings are the beſt.:i- And on-theother fide, although Anciquity is a gen- 
tle-prejudice, and hath ſome authority, though-no certainty or infallibility - foi know 
thatnovelty-is.a harder prejudice, and'brings along with ir no authority, bur yet it 1s 
not. a certain.condemnation., \. vil 4 16 2h | 


Quod ſs tam Grecis novites inviſafuiſſet * Horat.l.2.ep.1. 


\Luam eſt: nobis, /quid:nunc efſet vetus, aut quid haberet 
£Quod legeret, tereretque wiciſſim publicas uſus ? $4110 
If our Father's in Religion had refuled every:expolition of Scripture that was new, we 
' ſhould by thistime have had;nothing old/; 'Butia this caſe what Martial ſaid of friend- 
ſhips, we may ſay of truths : | 
1.4 . +, 21. Nec me, quod (novas ſum tibi, recuſes : | Videatledtor 
_ |, Ommnes hoc wveteres tui [oaales fuerunt, Sig! - mr 
Tu tantum anſpire\qui novus paratnr | _ peer 
© .21 ' - An poſſit frera,etus;ſodalis.e nt Fav 5.14 92-710 ed © ronymum, & 
Refuſe nothing,ooly becauſe-it is new. | For that which pretends to age now, wasonce | rvem—ariag 
in infancy ; only ſee if this new thing be fit:to beentertained, and kept till it be-old; 
That is, as the things in it ſelf,; notas it is inage, ſo it-is to be. valued, and fo.alſoare 
the Men; for in this, as in all the other, the ſubject matter will help forward to the 
choice of a guide, els $141 1 01 21991142 484 & Fag'is? 
1., The Analogy of Faith: : |} 
. 2, The Piety. of a. Propolition.;-: : LaU03-4 2 ad Atv Ty, 
-.3- The fafery.of -it, andits.immunity from fin; : theſe are right meaſures to gueſs 
at-an-article, but theſe are more intrinſecal, and ſometimes ſodifficulr, rhat they can» 
not be made uſeqf but by thoſe who canjudgeofreafon, andieſs need robe conducted 
by authority. But fox theſe other, who are-wholly'to:be led by« the power and ſentence * 
of their guide, , beſides what hath been already adviſed. {2 1 oo 7 
- 4:1 The faculty. and profeſſion of Men is mych: to be regarded, as that we truft Di- 
vanes IN MattersProper to their.cogniſance, and Lawyers in their. faculty ; which advice 


is tobe conducted by theſe meaſures. L 
When the Authority of Divines-3s to be-preferred, -when-that of Lawyers. - 


CLIN SAKDI I) i 214653: Ii. 1 v/ 3t W603 5 CHOLLI) » p . 
5. 3. The whole:duty of a Chriſtian conſiſts:in the Laws of Fazth or Religion, of $9- 
briety, and of Juftice;z and it is fogreat awork, thatit is no more thanineedsthar all the 
ordexs of wiſe and! learned Men ſhould:conduQ andaminiſter'tdlit;> But ſome portions 
of. our duty are per/orsl,andfſomeaterelariuie;ſoineare.privare, atid:ſome are publick 3 
ſame are limited by. the:Laws of God'onily, and. ſome allo by: the Laws of 'Men ;-ſome 
axe directed by-native,: ſome by uſe. and experience; :andito-fomeiof theſe poftions 
contemplative men can give beft.afiftances,. and theixuen of rhe World) and'bafineſt can 
giv& belt;help.iathe other necefficits:: Now btcduſe:Divines/are therefore ih'many de- 
grees{gparate from a» dive lift, that theyrraay with leifureatcend to the:condu&@'of 
things firirual, and are choſen as the Miniſters of mercy, and the great recondilers'of the 
Werlds; and thevefare-are forbidded to intermeddlc in:queſtions of Blbod' ©! arid becauſe 
the atiairs of the Warld in manyigffances are:{d igrangled;'ſo:unconducing't6the af- 
faics pf the ſpirit, ſ@-ſtubborn thar;they arecbagdly:to.be manag'd by a njeek perfory 
carried; on by 1a much. yiolente, that theysate nor: to be refered from'being' injurious 
but by. 2 violence thatiiggreaterbutmore juſth and: becauſe} the! merefts/of | Men are 
_ complicated | and difficulr, defended: by.Cuſtbins, ipreſerv'din-Records;:Reured by 
Sentences of Judges; and yet, admit variety-.by \{o! many: accidents, cireumitances,: 
and. conſiderations, 18s, will requite theattendance: of one: whole fort of | Men; and 
of all Men /ia the World Devines- te the leaſt fit to be imployed-in ſuchitroubles 
and contraQts, ſyek yiglences-and-:oppoſitions; and: yer they : are ſo neceffary,' that 
without them the goyernment-of: the World would be infinitely: diſordered, 'ir is re-' 
quilite.that theſe ſhould be permitted toa diſtin& profeſſion. | In/particular matters of 
Jeftice ordinarily and regularly-Lawyers are the moſt competent Judges: In matters of 
Religion and Sobriety, the office of Divines is ſo wholly or principally imployed; that ir 
ought to be choſen for our guide: = | Ez 
; M 3 2. In 
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6. 2- Ja wwatters of Juftice-which are'to be condutted by geeera/ Rules, Theology is the 
beſt Conduftre(s; and:the Lawyers Skill is but ſubſetviear and omniſtring. 'The-re 
for both is'the ſame, becauſe all the general meaſures of juſtice are the 'Laws of 
and therefore cognoſcible by the Miniſters: of: Religion ; but becauſetheſe gene 
meaſures, like a'great River into lictle:ftreains, aretdeduced into livele- rivulers |atld 
particularities by the Laws and Cuftoms, tby.the Seatences'and Agreements of Me, 
therefore they muſt ſlip from the handsof the ſpiritua/ man to'the prudent and "ſrew. 
{ar. The Divize can condemn: all Injuftice; 'Murder, Incelt, '10jurious Dealing ; 
but whether all homicide be murder, all marriage:of Kindred be mmf, or taking that 
which another man polleſſes be z»juftzre; mutt be determined by 'Laws, and the learn. 
ed in them ; and though Divives may rule all cheſe caſes as well-as any of 'the long 


Robe, yet it is by their-prudeace and $kill-in Law; 'not by the proper notices of 
Theol h : 1 TE 
TFT. 3» Bur juſtice is like a knife, andhath a back\and an edge, and there is a letter and 
2 a fpiritin all Laws, and juſtice itfelf is ro be conducted with prery, and there are mo. 7 
, dalities, and meaſures, and manners: of- doing or fuffering in humane entercourks; BE 
and many things are jsft which are not meceſſary, \and there are excelles and rigours ig F® 
' Juſtice which are co be moderated, and there .ace-evil and intangling circumftanty 
 whichimake ſeveral in(tances to-juitle one another;;; andione mult be ſerv'd firſt, and = 
another muſt ſtay its {ſeafow;; and-in paying Money there is an 6rdo ad animaen, an} | 
juſtice is to be done for God's ſake, and:at fome times, and in ſame circumitances for 
charity's ſake; and the Law compels to pay him firſt that requires firſt ; but in Con 7 
ſcience, juſtice is oftentimes to be adminiſtred with other meaſures ; ſo that 'as- pra. £7 
dence {ormetimes mult be calted to counſel in the condutt of piety, fo mult piety often MB , 
times lead in juftice, and-Juſtice it ſelf maſt be ſaxiFified by the word of God and Praga, 
and will then go on towards Heaven, when both Robes like Paranymphi artetidinge BY 
Virgin in the ſolemnites of her marnage,:helptto kead and to adorn her. +0 i 
. 4. Sometimes Hamane Laws he Derive ſtand face to face and oppole eachother, 
not only in the dire&t ſanftion (which docs nor often happen) 'butvery ofted'in'the 7 
Exocution. Sometimes obedience to @# humane Law will deſtroy' ehatiry, ſometimes 
juſtice is againſt picey, : fometimes piety ſeems leſs conſiſtent with Religion: © "Phi BE 
Charch is poor, our Parents are neceſſitous, the fabricks of the Houſes of Prayerare 
ruinous, and we are not able to make ſupplies to all theſe ; Here what is juſt, and 
what js duty, not. the-Law, but:Theoagy will determine. I owe Sempronine ama Þ 
ſum of money ; it happens that he comes to demand it when the gatherers of Gates 
are preſegt: to demand 8n-<cqualiſum for-!Taxes ;: here 1am to ask 'myConfe/ſor,- hot 
my Lawyer whether of che rwo mnit'be ferv'd, fince I cannot pay both : and in this 
caſe the Miniſters of: Religion are:the guards and defenſatives of : her intereſt; -Cow- 
19g; which forche prefent, I only !ipſert:thisCaurion; Thar when Religionand 
fukice are in conteſt; :;the Minrffers.of Religion are not always bound to piv 
ſentence, et the ſido-of : Religion, bot $0 conſider which is the: more neceſſary; 
and wheye\the prefect iduty-ſtandsy;: for-ſomerimes! it'is abſolutely-necefſary'.to-dv 
juſtice, andi .achions': of :partreuari:Rokigion mutt attend their ſtafon, Bur ches 
even gaſtice:turos into; Religion; iand when it does ſoy, Theology (muſt condutt het 
atom hone ods 1s rare roi 284 28 0191002246 0 geht Ng C200 
9. i: $:>When the queſtion-oconcerns dnlintereſt; relarive-to either faculty, it- is hard 
chodſingthe authority on either part, i for-one judges for: it ſelf,” and the other apaialt 
bis-adeeclasy:;: thavis, in cffedt thejiaraborh Judges'in their own: cauſe,! Tt-is now 
robin the Church of Rate, where che Canroxif cfay, That a Canon' Lawyer iv tobe 
prefers'd befare a Divioeineletionsto Biboprickr:;ibut you muſt think, the Divine 
ſoy thatthem elves 4refat the finer, .TheCononifiday that Predlial tithes ate-due ty 
Deauncireght-  ThaDrinizes lay they ate only:dueiby poſitive conſtitution. TPhe ſecret 
of: that 45, becaule riot of the Divines that write Books are Monks and Friars, and 
{uch:whidb:are no-frieqdsto Pariſhes; !that:the Pope:may' be allowed to have power to 
tale tithes from che-Pariſh Priefts, andegive them'to the Monafteries; 'which he could 
not do if by Divine right they were anmexed to their proper Cures. Amongft us the 7 
tables arg turnd, and:the Lawyers takethe Friars part, and the Divines generally affirm 7 2. 
the-Divine right of tithes. Concerningawhich iris to be'conſidered, that thongh the 7 
authotity: of either part is not of it felf- ſufficient to determine a doubting perſon, 
and where intereſt is apparent, the perſon perſwading loſes much of his authority, ye X 
: f 


 —_ 
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the propeſition it ſelf ought mot to loſe any thing.' Theintereft appearing'is no more war- 
rant to disbelieve the propoſition, than i is to believe ir, In this cafe there is intereſt 
on both ſides; and therefore as torthar the caſe is indifferent. The way toproceed is to 
coaſfider the proper inftruments of perſwaſion, and becauſe a truth is not the worſe for 
ſerving his eads that teaches it, I am to attend to his arguments without any preju- 
judice. Bur if I amnot able to judge of the-reaſons, but muſt be led by authority, the 
preſumption lies for the Divives, I am to believe them rather than the Lenyers in ſuch 
eſtions, becaulet there is ſome Religion in doing fo, and a relation to God, for whoſe 
ſake it is, that I chooſe to obey their propoſition. :(1328 | 
6. Wherz by. the favour of Princes or Commonwealths any matters of iJuftice are 
reſerved to Ecc!efiaſtical cogniſance, in thole affairs the authority of Divines is to be 
preferr'd before that of Lawyers, becauſe the perſonal capacities of the Men being 
equal in all things, the Divines are exerciſed in the ſame matters, and therefore are 
both concern'd and able, inftrutted and engaged, and though the Lawyers are to be 
ſuppoſed honeſt, and juft, and wiſe, yet all that alfo is to be ſuppoſed in Divizes, with 
ſome advantages of Religion, and tenderneſs which is bred in them by their perpe- 
tual converſation with the things of God. But in all things he comes the neareſt to 
a ſyre way of being guided, who does his beſt and with greatelt honeſty of hearr, 
and ſimplicity of pious deſires to be truly informed. It was well ſaid of' Soerates, 
An placeant Deo que feci, neſcio ; hoc certo ſcio, me ſedulo hoc egifſe ut platerent. The 
things which I have done, whether they pleaſe God or no, I know not ; but this I 
_ afſuredly, that I did carneſtly deſire, and diligently. take care that they might 
eaſe him, | | 
x If the queſtion be concerning other diviſions of men, as of Schvo/men and Caſnifts, 
Creticks or Preachers, the anſwer can be no other, ' but that 1n all faculties relating to 
any partsaf Religion, as there are very wiſe men, and very weak men, ſo there are 
ſome to. he preferr*d in each faculty, if we could find ' out who they are : but this 
prelation is relative to the Men, not to the faculty, if chey were righely handled. 
For the ſeveral faculties are nothing but the proper portion of matter affign'd to the 
conſideration of an order of Men, in a proper method ; but the great end is the 
ſame, only the means of perſwading the ſame truth is different. But in the 
Charch of Rome they are made ſeveral Trades, and have diſtinft principles, and 
ſerve ſpecial and diſunited ends and intereſts; and therefore which of them' is to be 
preferr'd, as to the making a probable opinion is juſt to be'anſwered, as if we ſhould 
atk which is beſt of feathers or wool! ; they both of them have their excellencies in 
order to warmth; and yet if you offer to ſwallow them down, they will infallibly 
choke YOu. } $he ; | 
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He that hath given aſſent to one part of a probable Opinian, may lawfully depoſe 
that Conſcience, and that Opinion npon confidence of the ſentence of another. 


"HE Curateof'S. Martin being fent for to do his laft offices to a dying tnan, finds 
RK: © him ſpeechleſs; but yer giving ſigns of his penitence, as beating his breaſts, 
weeping and groaning; holding up his hands, and looking pitifully, and in a penitenc 
we: The Curate having read it, diſputed whether ſich a perſon may be abſolyed, 
concerning whoſe repentance he can have no other teſtimony but mute ſigns; which 
may be produced by other catrſes, and finding arguments'on both ſides, conſents to 
the negative as ptobable ; and yet finding kernel perſons there who are of another 
opinion, lays aſide the praQtices of his own opinion, and incompliance with the other, 
abſolves the ſick'man. One that was preſent, and underſtood the whole proceſs, in- 
quires whether the did well or no; as ſuppoſing that todo againſt his own opinion is to 
do againſt his Conſcience ; and a Man's own Conſcience 5s more to him than ten watch- 
mey that keep aCity. 

In anſwer to this, it is to be conſidered there isa double confent to a propoſition, 
the one 15 diretF, the other a reflex ; the firft is direRly terminated upon the honefty 
or diſhoneſty :of the obje&t, the other upon the manner of it, and modality. For 
inſtance, the Curate does not dire&ly confent to that part of the queſtion __ = 
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hath choſen, as: that. which be will finally rely-upon, buthe conſeats to. it onlyias'4 
thiog'that is probeb/e;* If he were fully perſwaded of the article as a thing certain, of 
as weceſſary (though of it ſelf it be not 1o) or if he thinks it is not to bealtered, thent» 
do againſt his opinion were to do againſt his Conſcience, becauſe rhe opinion were paſ' 
the region of: ſpeculation, 'and ineffeive notion, and is become a rule and immedig: 
meaſure of ation. But becauſe he believes it only probable, thatris fuch, in which 
he is not. certain ; but may be deceived, and may ule liberty, he may as well chooſe 
that part of the probability. which derives from the reputation and abilities of other 
Men, as that which proceeds from conſiderations of thoſe little intripſick argy. 
ments which mov'd his aſſent lightly like a breath upon the waters, oc the ſmile of 
an undiſcerning Infant. His own opinion is well enough concerning the hoxeſty of the 
objefF, but yet be that chooſes the other part may make an honeſt eleftion ; for. his 
own opinion refietting: upon it ſelf, not going beyond the ſtage of azcertainty and pyo. 
bability does openly challenge its own right of chooſing another part ;\ the Conſcience 
is no ways intangled and determined, but ſo chooſes that it may chooſe again, if ſhe 
ſees cauſe for it, a cauſe in the particular caſe, which ſhe eſpied not 1a the abſtracted 
ueſtion, | arts | 
: For he may prudently ſuppoſe that in what he. is not certainly perſwaded, another 
may be wiſer and know more, and can judge furer : and if he have reaſon to think fo, 
it may be agreater reaſon than that is by which himſelf did chooſe his own opinion and 
part of the probability ; and he may havereaſon to think meanly of himſelf, and he 
may remember ſad ſtories of his frequent deception, and be conſcious of his own un- 
aptneſs to paſs an honeſt unbiaſſed ſentence, and hath no reaſon to truſt himſelf ig 


matters of proper intereſt or relation. 


This Rule hath no other variety 1n it but that-it be managed by theſe Ca - 


tions. f >< i 1:6 
1. That the Man upon whom we rely, be neither ignorant nor vicious, fo far as we {# 
can judge, and fo far asrelates to the preſent queſtion, that is, that he be a perſon fit 


to be a guide of others. | | 
2. That relying on others proceed not out of-idleneſs, and impatience to inquire 
our ſelves. | 
3. That the opinion of the other be not choſen becauſe it better ſerves my ends or 
humour, -but upon the-preceeding grounds of humility and mean opinion of my felt; 
and great opinion of the other. t : | mm 
4. That. itbe only againſt his own probable perſwaſion ſo known, ſoconſidered; 
not againſt a ſure Conſcience ; thar is, that it be in ſuch a matter, in which the aſſeac 
is but imperfe, and relying upon unſure inducements. For then he may as honeſtly 
truſt the others prudence as his own weakneſs, the others leiſure and conſideration, as | 
bis own want of time and aptneſs to'confider : and fince the ations of moſt Menia 
the World are conducted by the wit of-others in very many things, and of all Men in 
ſome things, it cannot be imprudence to take a guide to direct the Conſcience in what 
1r is nor; ſufficiently inſtruQted: by irs'own*'proviſions.” + © YN IT5 
5. _ If theentercourſe happen between: the ſuperiour and: the inferiour, the liberty of 
changing our part of the probability 1s confirmed by a want of liberty to diſſent. The 
ſubje& may.change his opinion, becauſe hemult obey where-ever it 1s poſſible thathe 
ſhould ; and that is in this caſe: in which it is not only.true that the opinion is pro- 
bable in it (elf, but that;it and its contrary be both apprehended as probably true, and 
ſafely praticable. For -* arch 1s no excuſe to the Man, and the Conſcience of the 
article cannot be pretended againſt the, Conſcience-of obedience; and-if it be lawful 
to obey, it is -neceſſary ro obey. Hoc amo quod. poſſum qualibet ire via, every Man 
Joves his liberty, but this liberty does. ingage our obedience ; we might not obey out 
ſuperiour if God had ingaged us in the contrary ;: but we may, when we are perſwe 
ded that the contrary opinion is probable,. that is, conformable to reaſon, and fit enoug! 
to guide him that is not finally determined-in his Conſcience to the contrary. For 
could be otherwiſe, then there were nothing to be given to authority ; for in equal 
probabilities, it is likely if I chooſe one part, I am determined by a little thing, by 4 
trifle, by a chance, by a humour ; and if I be weighed down by never ſuch a trifle,yet! 
am determined tothe choice of one fide, and it will be but'an evil portion to authority 
if it cannot be permitted, to outweigh a humour, and a chance; an ignorant co 
dence, or a vain preſumption : and although it will be hard ſometimes for a _ 
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be convinced of the vanity of his argument, yet when his opinion isnot only '{pecu- 
latively but praQtically provable, that is, when.it is conſidered only as probable, and 
the contrary alrogerher, or almoſt as wel] thought of, . the arguments of the preſent 
perſwaſhon are confeſſed to be but little, becauſe they neither perſwade, nor abuſe 
beyond a probability ; and therefore in this caſe'to out-face authority, is'withoutpre- 
rence, as much as/itis without warrant. And'this'isaffirmed by'$. 4»ſtivin the calc of 206” wg 
Souldiers under a King, taking pay in a cauſe whicheither'is juft, or that they are'not ha manor, ul 
ſure it is unjuſt. Ergo wir juſtus fi forte etiam ſub-Rege homine ſacrilego militet, vette cap. Quid cul- 
pareſt illo jubente bellare, ſi vice pacis ordinem ſervas, quod fibi juberur, vel non eſſe contra 937-23 Iete 
Dei preceptum certum eſt, wel 'utrum fit, certum non eft. © 

6. 6. Bur if the entercourſe happen between a Phyſician anda Patient, it'is made'to 

differ. For, 1. A Phyſician may not leave a certain way, and take anuncertain in the 

queſtion of life.or health ; In matters of meer opinion, the very perſwaſion and pro- 

bability of aſſent is warrant enough for the Man, and the effett is innocent ; but 

when ſo great an intereſt is ingaged, the-manibecomes faſter bound by the ſtricter 

ties of charicy. Ir was, a complaint that P/izzy madeof Phyſicians in his time, Diſcant 

periculis noſtr1s, & experientiam per mortes agunt, medicoque tantum occidilſe impunitas 

ſumma eſt, It is hard that a Phyſician ſhould grow wiler at no cheaper rate than the 

deaths of many Patienrs, Now to do the thing direFly is intolerable, but todo that 

which is not our beſt,and which is not ſafe, wheri-we have by usthat which is ſafe;and 

which weknow is uſeful, is direQly againſt charity, and juſtice, and prudence, and 

the faichfulneſs of a good Man. - 7 
But 2. When a Phyſician hath no better, he may take that courſe which isiproba- 

ble, forthat is his'bett ; he cannot be required to more, and he 1s excuſed, becaufe he 

is required to miniſter. And this is yet more certain, if the ſick perſon ſhall die with- 

out Phyſick ; -but ic 15 a venture whether the\medicament 'may prevail for his cure or 

no. For then all the hazard is on the favourable fide, and if it fails, the event is no 

worſe ; and it 15'Charity to offer at a Cure that is uncertainly good, bur is certainly 

not evil. g2ad " 
3. When the opinions are on both ſides probable, he may take that whichiis in any 

ſence ſafer, or in any degree, or by any means more probable, that is, for the commu- 

nity of the opinion, or the advantage it hath by the learning and reputation of them 

that hold it : ſo that he may leave his own opinion which is overcome by the greater 

argument, or the greater authority of anotker, though both the authority be leſs than 

that which bin4s, and the argument leſs than that which is certain. 
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RuTreE XII. 


He that inquires of ſeveral DoGtors until be find one anſwering according to 
his mind, cannot by that inquiry make bs Conſcience ſafe ; but according 
to the ſubjeSt matter, and other circumſtances he may. 


t, Cn Paul remarks the folly of ſuch men who heap ap Teachers of their own, that is, 
) ſuch who preach what they deſire, and declare things lawful which God- never 
made fo.;z and herhat hath entertained.an opinion, and is in love with it, and will 
ſeek out for a kind and an indulgent nurſe for. it, - cannot ordinarily be the more ſecure 
tor the opinion of his: guide, becauſe the intrinſick motive of his afſent is not his 
guide, but his owh purpoſes and prediſpoſing thoughts and reſolutions ; andthe get- 
ting of a learned Man to ſay fo, is but an artifice to quit the ſpirit, and make it reſt 
inthe deception if it ſo happensto be. This determination from without may poſſibly 
add a phantaſtick peace, but no moment to the honeſty of the perſwaſion or Conſci- 
ence, becauſe the Conſcience was.not ready to rely upon the authority, bur reſolved to 
20 lomewhere elſe for an authority, if here it could not be had : 'and therefore the Con- 
cience.could not be made probable by the authority,becauſe the reſolution of the Con- 

| {ſcience wasantecedeat to it. 79 
2, Thisis true ordinarily and regularly, and there are uſually many appendant decep- 
tONS 3, 45 an tmparient deſire to have that true which I delire, a willingneſs to'be de- 
ceived, 2 reſolution to bring our ends about, a conſequent uſing means of being _— 
ed 
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me , 


ſed and cozened, a.concealing ſome circumſtances and a falſe ſtating of the queſti 
| . which is an infallible ſign: of an evil Conſcience, and a mind reſolved upon the con- 
cluſion, defirous of a ſecurity, or:ſkepy. quietneſs, and incurious of truth, | But. 
there are ſome caſes.in which this changing of guides and inquiries 1s not only- ingo. 
cent, but an inftrument;of a juſt confidence. 
3- T. When the inquirer hath very probable inducements for his opinion, and rg. 
mains really unſatisfied in the anſwers and accounts of the firſt Dottors. 
2. When he hath an indifferency+to any part that may appear true, but it falls ow: 
that notbiog does ſeem true to him but. what he. hath already entertained. 
3. Whea the aſſent to our own propoſition is determined,ſo as to avoid a real doubt 
or perplexity, but. a ſcruple remains, that is, ſome little degrees of confidence are 
wanting, which cannot be better. ſupplied than by an extrinfecal argument, the 


authority of a wiſe man. 


4. When the inquiring perſon is under a weakneſs and temptation, and wants 
ſome to apply his own notices: to him, and to. make them. operative and perſwa. 
ſive upon his ſpirit ; as it happens'to very many Men always, and to all Men ſome. 
times. | | | 
5. When the caſe is favourable and apt for pity and relief, as in the dangers of ds. 
ſpair, then the inquirer not only. may, but ought to go till he find a perſon that can 
ſeek comfort to him upon true grounds of Scripture and Revelation. 

6. When the purpoſe of the inquirer is to be landed upon any virtue,and pious ſtate of 
life or deſign, he may receive his incouragement and final determination from him 
whom he chooſes for his opinion fake, ;and conformity to his own pious intentions. 

4. Thereaſon of theſe exceptions is this : Becauſe the matter being juſt, favourable, 
and innocent, the Man goes right, and by being confirmed in his way, receives no | 
detriment to his Soul or his Duty ; and: becauſe they are tendencies to Duty, .it is 
to be preſumed that the: inquirer 'intends honeſtly and piouſly : and now fince the 
way is ſecure, and the perſon well intending, if the inſtrument of eſtabliſhing this 
good courſe were very incompetent, it might be an imperfeCtion in nature, but aa 


in morality. | 


Rurt XIL. 
He that is asked concerning a Cafe that is on either ſide probable, may anſwn 


againſt his own Opinion, if the contrary be probable and more ſafe, ot 
more expedient and favourable. - | 


I. HE reaſon is, becauſe he that holds an opinion which himſelf believes only tobe 

- probable, knows alſo there is no neceſſity in counſelling it to another, becauſei 

is not certainly true ; and he may rather counſel the contrary to another than fob 

low it himſelf; becauſe himſelf is already determined, which the other is not, buts 
indifferent, Vt ANG Sb: +5 wo. 

2. But why he ſhould rather do ſo than counſel his own opinion, there is no reaſon 
in thething, but ſomething relating to the perſon inquiring ; as if the opinion which 
he maintains not, be more agreeable' with the! other circumſtances and neceſfitics 
Coarws inquires if he be tied to reſtitution of all-the fruits of a Field which he held-in 
a dubious title. - "The Curate thinks it to be a:-probable opinion, that he is bound ; bit 
becauſe Codrws is poor, or apt to break the bridle of Religion if it holds him too hard, 
he may counſel him:according to the opinion of them that affirm that he-is net 
bound to reſtitution. !If he be asked-what his own opinion is, he muſt not ſpeak con 
trary,c0'1t : But when the queſtion only-.1s asked in order to a reſolution, he may 
point to go that way where by hisowrn ſentence he may be ſafe, and by reaſon of the 
others neceſſities he may. be more advantaged. : ”The reaſon of this is, becauſe when 
ewo opinions are equally probable, 'the ſcales are turn'd by piety, or charity, or any 
good thing that is of collateral regard, and therefore makes a greater degree of arts 

clal probability, and is in ſuch caſes ſufficient for determination. For in dire& re 
ſon the eaſe is equal, and in the. indirett there is great advantage on the ſide of charity, 
or accidental neceſſity, or compliance with any fair and juſt intereſt, Chriſtian Relr 
gion is the beſt natur'd inſtitution in the World, _- - eos pa” 
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t is, + ating the opinion of the penitent to be probable, and that he did the 

_ aQtion bona fide, and as an at commendable, or permitted; he is not to-be trou- 

bled with what is paſt, leſt that be turned into a ſcruple which was no fin, and left 

the Curate judge unrighteous judgment, and preſcribe afflitions for that for which 

God ſhall never call him to judgment ; for 1 in this caſe it is, that no man can be the 
judge of another man's Conſciente.  * 


But if the opinion of egos ene. be certaialy-falſe, or the parent, or protefor, or 
the occafon of a fin, the guide of his ſoul muſt not comply 3 at all with it, but diſcover 
the erecr eadehe danger. He that kills hs brother becaufe he ts-zealous in another 
opinion, and thinks he does God good fervice,, muſt not be permitted in his erring 
Conſcience, and criminal perſwaſion'; for rhe e matter hath altered the caſe, and in the 
relatipnsof duty, the.ey6r isalways wickible; and theteforeraroteredle: -and therefore 
Peter Lombard's Mother upon her death-bed was admoniſhed ta \canfes her fo. in ha- 
ving three Children by illegal mixtures, though ſhe was fooliſhly perſwaded it was 
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it 15 neither, it is not properly and direatly Conſcience ; arid 'becailf 

_.. binds to obediencs by its determination and aſſent, and. its conſequeat 
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Of a Doubtful Conſciences, 


CHAP. 5. 


tl 
fff but the trouble of thoughts; and then for merhods ſake,and right underſtanding 


of the rules of praQice, it is called a feculative doubr. Sometimes this doubr paſſes on 
to the Conſcience, and hath influence upon the attion or event ; ſo as to be an impe- 
diment to it, or the ſpoil of it, that is, ſo as to cauſe that ir ſhall not be done, or if it be 
done that it becomes a fin : and this is called « prattical doubt, | + 

According to theſe diſtinQions the following Rules are uſcful in order to praQtice. 


a —_—_ 


RursE IL 


A negative doubt neither binds to a&tion, nor inquiry, nor repentance; but it 
binds onely to caution and obſervance. 


» Is: | Hat it binds not to ation] I affirm upon the ſame ground, by which the ſame is 


affirmed concerning all doubting Coaſciences. 1: binds from ation; for what- 
ſoever is done with a doubting Conſcience (that 1s, without faith,or fulnels of perſwalion 


that it is lawful to do it) isa ſin. S. Paul gave us the Rule, Whatſoewer is not of faith is Rom. 14. 23. 


ſin. Quod dubitas ne fecerts, ſaid Cicero, For if we doit witha doubting Conſcience, 
we do it without our Rule, which is the d/&ate of our Conſcience, and ſince no ation is 
indifferent between /awf#! and «lawful ( though between good and bad there may ) 
to do without our Rule of lawful and permitted 1s to do againſt it, even that which is 
not permitted, and therefore is unlawful. Add to this, At 

2. He that does not know whether it be lawful or no,does that which he is not ſure 
bur ic may be forbidden by God,and diſpleafing to him ; and to do that which I know 
not bur may grieve my friend,.or trouble him, cannot conſent with my love to him ; 
and therefore every aCt of a doubting Conſcience is againſt charity. In the queſtion 
of lawful or unlawful, not to know it to be lawtul, is to enter upon it with a mind 
willing to admit the unlawful ; it.is all one fo be in the dark, as to be without a can- 
dle or a ftar, and either of them is as bad, asfull of ignorance and obſcurity, as if we 
ſhut our eyes, or put the candleout. When therefore it happens that our Conſcience 
doubts whether ſuch an a&@ be a ſin or no, a good man will be ſure not to fin ; but 
in that caſe, and while the doubt remains, he can have no ſecurity, but by not do- 
. 2. It binds not tq inquiry ] becauſe there isno competent means to find out a reſolu- 
tion ; for that is the ſtate of the Queſtion, that is the definition of a Negative doabr. 
Fabiols doubts whether in her childhood ſhe did never take God's name in vain ; and 
although ſhe be bound to inquire in all the reaſonable and remembred parts of her life, 
becauſe of them ſhe may find ſome. records, and in that caſe the doubr is not negative ; 
yet of the ſtate of childhood ſhe cannot be obliged to make inquiry, becauſe there was 
thea.no Law, ne Regiſter, no:Court kept, nojudgment,no choice ; that is, ſhe cannot 
be obliged to an effett that is impoſſible, and to an, att that us to no purpoſe. ,. _ 

2 Þ binds not to repentance, ] Incaſe ſhe fears exceedingly,ſuppoſing this ſtill to be 


a Negative doubty;that is, ſuch a.one, for the 'proper reſolution of which there are no -* 


competent arguments or inſtruments, Fabzo/a-not knowing:whether ſhe.did or no, 
and it being impoſſible afterwards to.find it out, :Fb:ola is-not tied to ask-forgiveneſs 
for the blaſphemaies of her childhood 4 For no obligation; cag/come from-what 1s nor, 
or cannot be known. | | We 


- This is to. be underſtood: tobe. true of that; fort of Negative doubt which is called 


Mez aphyfical, 'when there is nv poſſibility of knowing ;-;a9; it:is\ impoſſible.to. know 
what little pretty,phantaſm made; us to ſmile when. we .hanged: upon our Mothers 
breaſts 3! and the doubt is only Founded upon the poſſibility chat ghething might have 
been, though naw.it be impoſſible ro; ind out/whether it wag or no. It is-poflible that 
being a child I might laugh at Scripture, or mock:an Apoltle:;z: but if chis could bring 
an obligation to-an att of repentagce, thea.the ſame obligation paſſes upon; all mea in 
all ations and periods of their lives, for all-things, and in all caſes.in which-they.do 
not remember all, or did not obſerve every circumſtance, or :did-not conlider eyery 
have done ſomething very ill. 


N But 


ſometimes a doubt is placed only in the «ndertanding, without any other 


migute, or weigh|every degree. For in everything there i a-poſſibility chat k might 


"4 


ce, 


Of a Doubtful C onſcience. Book [. 


But there is a Negative Doubs which is called Moral negative ; that is, when there 
is no way of being readily and clearly determined, bur yet the doubt is founded upon 
ſome light conjeEture, and no more. I was temprea, or T had an opportunity, Or an evil 
thought carne croſs me, and TI know my own infirmity ; and this according to the de- 
prees of the conjeQure can oblige us to a general and conditional repentance ; thus, if 
I did amiſs, God of his mercy impute it not unto me. I know not, Conſcience does no 
accuſe me (ſoS. Paul) but 1 am not hereby juſtified, God is greater than my Conſcience, 
By this, ſet the words of S. John, and they will determine the caſe : If our hearrs con- 
demn us not, then have we peate towards God ; that is, the doubt in this matter ought 19 
be laid down, if our hearts do not paſs ſentence againſt us ; but not ſo wholly bur that 
we may provide againſt a danger not actually felt; We ought to be peaceful, but nor 
too confident, when there is any probability of error and deception. The peace is 
warranted by S. John, the warineſs is exemplified ia S. Paxl. | Ree 

4. It doth bind to caution and obſervance. ] Every thing does ſo, where either there ; 
4 danger, or any is ſuſpetea, or any is poſſible, or any ever was : and therefore, ſor 
this there needs no peculiar reaſon, onely according to the approach of the zegative 
doubt to any degrees of its being poſitive ; that is, to a probability that it is as we 
doubt, the obſervance ought to be ſtrifter, and the caution more ſevere, which 
happens in that imperfe#? kind of imperfettion, in ſuſpicion, which is but the image of 
doubting. 

—,. is yet another ſort of doubting, which may be called a privative dons. 
Titizs is invited to eat with one of another communion. Firſt he checks at it, but 
becauſe he knows no reaſon againſt it, nor indeed did ever diſpute, or hear the queſtion 
diſputed, whether it be lawful or no, he goes. The queſtion 1s, whether he did well 
or no? | 
. Concerning which the caſe is evident, that whatſoever 5 not of faith ts fin, that is, 

if it be not done with a perſwaſion that it is lawful. But if a man be perſwaded that he 
may lawfully do any thing againſt which he knows no Law, no Commandment, no 
Reaſon ; this is #ot « doubting Conſcience, but « probable, and therefore need not to 
abate the aRtion. * But if this alſo turn into a dowbr, the caſe is altered. For he that 
thinks he may not do it,or doubts whether he may or no do a thing for which he hath no 
command,or no poſitive and affirmative warrant,and that it is no ſufficient reaſon or wat- 
rant for the doing it that he knows nothing againſt it, unleſs he alſo have ſomething for 
#t ; this man thus perſwaded or abuſed, may not proceed to ation: For 1n this caſe he 
bath nothing for it, and one great thing againſt it, even this propoſition, That « thing 
i not to be done in ſuch a caſe, which is' the caſe of a privative doubt, But for the thing 
it ſelf, the next Rule gives an account of it. Woe 


oe RULE ITE - Rang 
A privative doubt cannot of it felf hinder a man from ating what he 3s moved ti 
by an extrinſick argument, or inducement that is in it ſelf prudent or innocent. 


* FT cannot of itfelf hinder ] that is,abftrating from the circumſtance of accidental 
doubting or not doubting. The reaſon is, becauſe there being no Law againſt it by 
which he'is aQually ruled,and no reaſon appearing in defiance of it, that is, there be- 
ing no imtrinſecal diſſwaſive, the Conſcience 1s onely left to be conduted or perſwaded 
by the extrinſecal. & 
For all ations are left indifferent till by a ſuperinduced Law they are reſtrained ; 
which ſuperinduced Lan wants its publication, if i##c#ipably T have no notice of it in my 
Conſcience. But this is to be allowed with this cautios# That this.entring upon aRi- 
ons againſt which we'kriow no reaſon or law, be not /udden, and/wiolent, and careleſs, 
like the ruſhing of an horſe into a battel without conſideration $ but that we conſider 
according to'our frengtbyand to our time, whether there be any reaſons for or againſt 
theaQt in queſtion, 'avd if we find none, let us make none ; that is, let'us not by our un- 
reafonable and impertinent doubting place a fnare for our own feet, there where none 
is placed'by the prohibirion, - 1 > woke 2 10 dis 
gs Tithe a matter that concerns the'/intereft of another, ler us always be the more 
wary, and remember, if there be nothing againft it, there muſt be'ſomerhing for it ei- 
| | ther 


—— . 
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ther.in the watter, or in the manner, either. in juſtice, or in charity, or at leaſt by the 

ſecarities of the ſafer part, by which, if we find no reward, yet we are ſure to find in- 

i). | + cp ipt 0 | $34 LOTS a | | 

4- my whole advice is of great uſe in.the circumſtances of theduty that concerns the 
married pairs ;.in, which the Dodors of Caſes of. Conſcience have ſpoken what they - 

pleaſe, and in many things wholly by chance or fancy ; and the holy ſtate of marriage 

ought to be reſcued from many of their ſnares and intricacies by which they have 


troubled it, as will appear when I ſhall ſpeak to the Rules of that affair. 


— 


RuL ex NPs = 
In doubts of Right, or Law, we are always bound ts inquire; but in doubts of 
fa& not always. 


H E reaſon is, becauſe ignorance of our duty is always a fin, and therefore when - - 

we are in a perceiv'd, diſcernable (tate of danger, he that refuſes to inquire after 

| his duty, does not deſire to do it. | 4 193 | | 

| 2, In matters of fa& we are bound ord:»artly to inquire, becauſe we mult not be igno- 

rant of the ſtate of our Conſciences, and what obligation there is to reſtitution, or re- 

pentance, which the more particular it is, the more perfect it is. But this 1 fay, that 
though ordinarily it be true that weare obliged, yet in ſome caſes it may happen that 
it is ſafer to truſt the event of things with a general repentance, than that the Conſci- 

efice of ſome men be tempted with a particular notice of the fact. 10-36-03 

{ 3- - 1. This happens in tlioſe that are weak-hearted, ſoft, and apt to every impreſſion 
in too deep a regard. A C/ti/ian Gentleman being new recovered from the-ſad etf-&s 
of rhelancholy ſpirit, and an. affrighting Conſcience, and being entertained by ſome. - 
that waited on him with ſports and innocent paſtimes to divert his ſcaring thoughts ; 
he with his company ſhot many arrows 1n a publick field at rovers : at that time there 
was 4 man kill'd; whether by his arrows or- no, he knew not, and is forbidden to in- 
quire ; and his caſe had in it reaſon enough to warrant the advice : The knowledge 
of it could not have done him ſo much good, as it would have done him hurt; and it 
was better he ſhould be permitted to 4 doubting than to « deſpairing Conſcience, as in 
his caſe it was too likely to have happened. 1: #« better to be ſufpetted than to be ſeen. 

4. 2. Thisalſois ſo to be adviſed, when the inquiry into the doubt of fact may be pre- 
judicial toa third perſon. A Prieft going to the Weſt-Indies, by misfortune wounds 
one of his company,whom with much trouble and-ſorrow, he leaves to be cured of his 
hurt, but paſſes on to his voyage, which he finiſhed at a huge diſtance from the place 
of his, misforrune, The Merchants come the next. year that way,and he is unwilling . 
to inquire concerning his ſick friend ; defirous he was to know good of him, but infi- 
nitely fearful. leſt he be dead : Conſulting therefore with his ſuperior 1n the caſe, was 
directed not to inquire, upon this. account ; becauſe if the man were dead the Prieſt 
would be irregular, and a whole Pariſh unprovided for, and:left-without rites and Sa- 
.craments, and publick offices, which then and' there could not eaſily be ſupplied. 

5. But,in matters of right or duty inquiry myſt. be made, ever, when the queſtion is of 
the lawfalneſs or palmar of what is to bedone ; becauſe we enter upon danger,and 
deſpiſe our own ſafety, and are careleſs of our duty, and not zealous for God, nor yet 
ſubjeRs, of Conſcience, or of the Spirit of God, if. we do not well inquire of an ation 
we are to do, whether it be good or bad. But whea the ,a& is done, and done with an 
actual perſwaſion.that it was lawful, the Conſcience of rhat perſon is not eaſily to be 

diſturbed, whichis to be underſtood: with theſe cautions. ©! £45 266 

6....1. When the queſtion was probable on either ſide, and at the time of ation, was 

\choſen with its jult, meaſures and. proviſions 3. then although the complice: or partner 
of the a&t do change his opinion, . and think himſelf bound to repent, yet he is nat 
bound ro trouble, the other... Anthony a Gentleman of Parma being in love with Ma- 
744 ae Rupe, being moved with great intereſt, of his perſon, and a great neceſſity, con- 
ſurmates his marriage before publication, they both of them being perſwaded that it 
is lawful. He afterwards changes his opinion, thinks it a fin, and repents and begs 
pardon, but being alſo in doubt whether he ought to tell his wife of it, was;adviſed 
to the contrary, upon this amongſt many other —— reaſons, becauſe what 

2 was 
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I. Weir the Conſcience is doubtfal, neither part can be choſen till the doubt be 


was innocently dodge; cannot be condeninied in that int which it was innocent : forthe 
man himfelf ought t6 be forrowful for his being deceived( if he'thinks he was) but he 
cannot be tied to repent of the a, which ſuppoſing his then preſent perſwaſion was 
lawful, becauſe done according to a probable Con cience : and therefore much ef; 
ought he toYiſturb the peace of his wife, whoſe perſwaſion remains the ſame as a 
firſt. What was not a fin at firſt; canidot in that individual a become a fin after. 
wards. | 

- 2. This is alſo to be underſtood, when the a&t leaves no evil effef, or hath done ng 
hurt to a third perſon ; but if it do, then my peace 15 not to be bought at the expence 
of anothers evil. Noman is to be made better or left ſo, by anothers detriment; 
and therefore if a child were begotten in that unripe and haſty conſummation, and 
that child ſhould be declared baſtard, then the peace is to be diſturbed, and the in- 
quiry on all hands td be curious and bulie, becauſe in all ſuch cafes there is ſomething 
of duty for the future concerned in it ; ſometimes reſtitution, but always repentance 
in particular. | | | | 

3. This is alſo true whea the fat that is paſt is not introduCtive of more and new 
inſtances ; for if it was the wrong ſide of the probability which was choſen, and the 
ſame kind of aQtion is to return often, there the Conſcience though heartily perſw# 
ded, muſt be awakened from. its ſecurity by him that believes it to be a ſin that was 
done, and then the intereſted party muſt inquire; the reaſon of this is, becauſe this 
cancerns the furure, and all the world when they enter upon attion mult i»quire ann 
when they have reaſon to doubt anew, and they may be call'd upon, and muſt be bets 
ter informed by them thar.can and are concerned. For the honour of God and the in+ 
tereſt of his ſervice is in this caſe concerned, which in the other is not, when it only 
relates toa fingle and a paſt ation, which was then lawful, and therefore will not 
afterwards be imputed. 


9.. 4. Whea the perſon intereſted doesof himſelf doubt whether the paſt aft was law: 


ful or not; and deſires to be ſatisfied, and that there will be no evil effe& in the alte« | 
ration of his perſwaſion, then it is fit he be complied with ia that which he judges to 

be for the intereſt of his ſoul, for this is certainly the better 5 the other way of cow 
.cealing and not inquiring being only permitted in ſome caſes, and with ſo many cau 

tions and reſervations as are before expreſſed. 


£ SSL T5 
In doubts the ſafer part is to be choſen. 


taid down; but'to chuſe the ſafer part is an extrinſecal means inſtrumental 
to the depoſition of the doubt, and changing the Conſcience from doubtful to probabk. 
*Chis Rule therefore does properly belong to the probable Conſcience: for that the Con- 
ſcience 1s poſitively doubtful is but accidental to the queſtion and appendant to the per- 
ſon- For the reaſons 6n either ſide make the Conſcience probable, unleſs fear, or ſome 
othier accident make the man not able to'reſt on either ſide. For in matters of Conſci- 
enceit 1s as hard tofind a caſe ſo equally probable that a man ſhall find nothing with- 
our; or: within to'determine him, as it is to find that which the Philoſophers call, 
Temperamentum ad pondnr, a conſtitution ſo equal that no part ſhall excel the other. 
For if there were nothing in the things to diſtinguiſh them, yer in the man there is a 
natural propenſity which will make Lim love one fort of arguments more than ano 
ther. What can be more indifferent than to ſee two dogs fight ? and yet no man 
ſees their cruelty, bur he wiſhes better to one than to another : and although no opi- 
nions are ſo very even, yet if they were, the man hath an acquiſire, or elſe a naturd 
bisſs, or ſomething of contingency that will determine him : and if the Conſcience 
remains undetermined, fo that he may not, or dare not venture upon either part, it 
is certaihly a diſeaſe, or a direct infirmity. And becauſe ſuch perſons can do nothing 
atall till their doubrful is changed into a probable Conſcience, this diſcourſe muſt relate 


to that Conſcience that is probable, though in compliance with the uſual ways of ſpeak- 
1ng, I have placed it here. 


x. The 


Cars. 


- 4.:;The: Ruletherefore is 40:be:underftoodto be good addicezbut not witeſſary in all 
© caſes: For whenthe cootrarfopmaion is the mare probable, andthis the moreafe;xodo 
this.is 4 prudent:comphance; eibher with a 1iorom'or with'aniguor aut Corfrience'y (ir 
is always 'aneffeot pieey; and atrovg'will to good, bur very bften-an effettof + weak 
undi/teviing/girbat is, ſuch:cam-onewhich 1s mehined-to:ſcruple, and dares/not.truſt 
the truth of hispropofition, or: God with his foul in the purſuance of it. ''''And indeed 
ſometimes there 11s:i8 this ſame:4little ſuſpicion-of the” eventi of things: which muſt ? 
needs reflet-uponhe (goodneſs: of Godyaubder whomwve fanſie we. cannor: be /o /afe 
i peer ſing: thatorgle: end guiderthatihe hath given: us, that i5the beft reaſon; and the 
pears inducemeot, a warnvdy be by relying upon the ſarevtſs' of the matter, Indeed we 
-our-ſelves: axe fo:whally immerged in matyer! that we ate condutted-by'it, and its re- 
lations-ia very. many things: rBur we-mayras:well 'rely upon! formakitier and firitual 
ſerwrities. Cif we underſtood rhens Ji as:upont the marerial;; and'it is as ſafe: co'rely upon 
tho farer [ige' of reaſon -4s: upant theyarer ſratrof the: thing. : Naw that which:1s the orc 
robable hath the ſame advantage in conſtituting a Conſcience formally ſafe,as'the'other 
| be probeble but ſurerfidechaib forthe naking the Conſcience:ſofe materiatly;'#/ , 
3-, +2.1f the Con/ciance.be prohablepand'fovenly weighed that: the derermivation on 
| either fide i$ dahicars;; the fafer-fideas>ordiaarily to, bet chofen, becauſe/that helps 
to ourweigh;and determine ithe\cale,: that is, when reaſon and the proper motives of 
the queſtion are not ſufficient tagdetermine/itz-letrianxiliaries :be:taken: from withour, 


| Of a\DaubrfubvGduſtience:> 
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and:if che Conſciench be riog:madeyſearreribyaturale, let it be made /afe by the material, 
Jt. juſt'as the 'buildipg of an houſe-:If the Architect be-norwifeand knowing how to 
ſecure; the fiibrick-by: rules iof art, and advantages of complication; and the contexture 
of parts, let him ſupport is withipillars:great and: maſly ;: for if the other be- waiting; 
theſe; will fuftajn:the roof ſure endugh,. buti withiſomertudenels in the thifg; and im- 


perfeRtion' inthe wholec.i 194) off! ongoing hr df and 4 yet X 7 
.\.::3«-If ro thatwhich/is the;ſwrer;fide there hea: great. inconvenience'conſequent, the 
avoiding of that inoonvenience.bemg/laid'onithe.oppoſite evenipart,will;outweigh the 
confideratianiof the ſafety..'':Quintaz:Milo commands his fervant Anfidize whom he 
bad taken for;the teaching Grammar :and Rhetorick tor his Children, ithat herwould 
learn the Trade of a:Shooe: maker... 4#fidmme doubts whenher kis'Maſter;&0/ts hath 
power. to.commind him ta do:tharwhich was.no part of the'imploymenrtor which he 
-wasentertaingd,, and.yet-becauſe:the rhing-is of it felf lawful:and honeſt; he conſi- 
ders:it.is'the ſafeſt courſe for him'to-obeyg:for terranlydinifodoing he :{ins/not ; and 
thus far he is bound, and'was:in'the righe:! , Butiif to learw that: mean Trade will 
diſhonour and difable him, make.bim a fooband icontermpnble;: and'ruine his hopes 8 
and bis. interetts when he: leaves the fervice of Mzlp, the fervant is not tied to follow 
that, which is-more-ſafe, but that which is:more-Charitable andiprudent ;\+1» dabiisju- 
ra tatior pars [equenda «ft, (7: obedire tentor,ofi :50mmoade poſſim, was the rule's becauſe 
the reaſon abſtrattedly confidered makes-the; queſtion ſate on either: fide, as the de® 
termination, happens.; and: the?avoidingamwznolerable inconvenience is as'confider- 
able as the accidental ſecurity, antbin many!caſes more: domplying with charity, -be- 
cauſe in a queſtion in which the Goaſciende:is probable, there is:a great ſafety: withour 
tekingiin the advantage of a ſafe inetrer by-theproper efficety and inflaexcerof the reaſon” © * 
making.a probable andan bongſk Conſcience,;\ bur\then whenthe ſafery-is provided fot 
fairly orherways,. and for the:maſpart Joffirzntly;.;and the inconvenienceomthiciothet 
Gide1s not. provided for ; 1nall ſacticaſes we nitif eve that which is materiallyſaretor 
the.chaice of that-whichin-its/forwility is equally ſure;and in'its'matter morechueritable; 
Ahule child came to my daor! fee alms,offwhbim Þuias told -he:was'run from-his Mo» 

.  thers; bouſe and-bis-own honeſk amploypmenti;)but'iin his wandring he was'almoſt 
Rary'd:: I fqupd:thag af Lvchevedhimghe wonldinor return:to his Mother;if Fdid not 
relieve: him, lie -would not be able. :;;J:canfitiered that indeed bisſouls-intereſt were 
mare t9 be regarded and;{ccuredehanttis body, and his ſai rather to be preveiited than 
bis {neſs and:therefore notito-religve, bin feantd at firftithe greater charity, Bur 
Wbeal weighed againttheſe confjderdtionspthathis:iniis:laicert ain, and futuve, and 
enbitraryprhut-his need is certerayiandiproſepitiand nature; cthiatthe:may chooſe whes 
ther he will ſin or no, but cannot in the preſent caſe chooſe whether he will periſh oc 

| No; that if he be not relicved-hadies.ip-his\ing bat.many:things may intervene to re- 
tor his vicious inclination ;. that\the-naturakndceſſity.is extreme, but that he will 
fin 1s no way neceſſary, and hath in it no degrees of unayoidable neceſſity ; and 
tif N 3 | above 
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above all, that _if he abuſcs:ray.relief.eo-evil;purpoſeswhich-I-intended not, it.is hi 
-faulc, not zine, but thequeſiion'being)ooncerning; av, duty not bi; and thar to relivye 
- him is #+y aw and. gov bis; ' and-that-cherefore it $ido not relieve him, gheifinisalf 
ine a0d net h19:3;.and thav bybigding of \bim to:do; his duty 'T acquit: my ſelf oti vac 
ſide, but-by biddiag-him tobe warmand ded, L.cannotbe acquited ow the. other;\I rok 
that fide which wasat-lea&t equally|ſure,.and certainly: more charitable; li) 277 
5+ This alſo-happens inithe matter of jufice veryoften.. It is cheiſurer ſide in'many 
caſes to'reſtore, and i5)a teftzumony of an hogeſt mind, chat to ſerure its eternal:inge. 
reſt, will quirthe temperak:.Bur if toixeſtore will: undo. a many andthe caſes jy. 
different, ' or at leaſt probable-chat\herigi.not bound, then: it is not neceſlaryito/ng. 
tore, though to reftore be rhe-furerdade:; | and if dhe intereſt /of a third-perſon, lag sf 
.wife or childrea, be alſoiquolved in the:queſtion, then the inquiring perſon-is:-bounl 
Not to reſtore. Becauſe in the preſent: Cale there; is acertain-uncharitablenels, andibut 
An uncertain juſtice, thabis, a guty\certanly\pminted,: for the-ſecutiag of another thix 
nt 938305) 24 20016} $712 (1: :;14 2\dadong 
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6. 4. Whenthe more-probablelis aloube more /ofe; :there is no.queſtion but rhefafork 


#0 be choſen." For ſo, the Conſgience 15:made the mare fure both marerialy and Ormall ;' 
that is, 'by the: better creaſon,' and :the'>more advantageous matter, and he that dos 
otherwiſe, expoſes hinafelftolan; evident danger, of. ſinning, haviag norhiag /to ow 
balancecither the dereff reafon, or the: ic 1021017;0t 301 936 043HUP St 


z Ss 4 


iſo 10122 6 11043156 26 
7. 5. Sometimes it happens that what is {afe: in oneregard, is _—_ 1n another, 


9 


IO, 


* _ 2. But if it happens that there & danger on cither fide to the perſon, that is the ſurer 


and on each fide of the prabability-theiz:s a dangeriand a ſafety,' Yittoria-Columbing 
a Venetian Lady was married rofive Miagnifico'sfucceſfively ; and'theyallbeing dead, 
and ſhe lefr'very rich, young, andtermpted to. a ſixth; miarriage, adviſes' with heriCon- 
feſſor whether or.no ſhemiy:lawfully:do its. he tells.her chat it is.not only probable, 
but certain that ſhe may ; but it were better if ſhe kept her, Widowhood, and after 
ſo much fenſe of mortaluycretire tq1Rebgion. ': But: that he may:determine her caſe 
wi qurraartibes, c tells him, ſhei:had: once reſolved with her ſelf to live a Wi 
dow, bur ftads (he Not- be free-from-yernpration.ig:chac ftare, and deſires-him to 
tell her-if ſhe may tawfully-marry, ey ras /rv rang, that reſolution, 'which now 9 
be ſomethipg altered, be-perceives by lier queſtion. * He anſwers, that it is the fireſt 
courſe to determine fqrchaſtity and abſtinence, ber ſtate of Widowhood being more 
certaioly —_ than the other. -Buc then ſhe hints ber temptation, and asks if ſome 
ſure courſe is:not to be taken for her-being  fecured:in'that point too? '* This artefts 
his thoughts upon a new:canfideratidh, but the-reſult-is this ; 201 

1. When'there are 'twq ſecures: toobe provided:for, .one of the thing, andthe 
other of the perſon ; . that of the perſoniis firſt to beprovided for. Ir is the {oe part 
of the gzeſt ion to determine an the fide.of chaſtity,or virginity,or widowhood,but-this 
may be the anſafer devo! the perſon, who.if he ſuffers temptation is to be provided for 


by that anſwer which gives:hinvremedy and cafe.' (i 


ſide which: provides agaraſt that tempratioa which'is trongeſt and moſt imminent, 
and which if it preyails is:of the wort Ence; ©) if | 30th 
;._ 3- ' This a5-allo to be underſtood; antholecafes when-temporal life is offered in que- 
ſtion again} che danger of.a-ſin. Michael Verinw ayoung Gentleman of Spain, by rex 
forrof his-living a ſingle life was prefsd:with ſo great.inconvenience that he fell intoa 
lingring-and dengerousilickneſs.'Dhe|Phyficians adviſe him to uſe his remedy,though 
he be not.married;and; ag wasin;drder to bis:health, which was not elſe tobe re 
covered,cthey preſumed it law ful;/or didrnot care whether it were or no, but however 
they adviſe him to ir. : He doubts of it; and dares dot be uncharitable and die" for 
wagntbfiremedy, if he' might /have::it}.and yer: dares not commitian att of unckas- 
neſs; but finding on. either handa fin4hieatning.him,-and if he flies from a Lion'he 

meets a/Bear,- or is told: that -a' Bear, 94d 4bewiy'c he at laſt flies from the' evil 

bealt that ſtood before him, and:chooſs that way' which was evidently the ſaftR, not 

to. his health, but-to bis ſalvation; notita dis'Body;! but his Soul, and choſe rather to 


dic, than-t0 do that which te was certainly perſivadedto be a fin, and of the other he 
was got ſo ſure. 10191 | ) (i]; i P J0T 00+ + 
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tiþ-#fievct - is 
112: If theidoubtht® «land the aha equal the douke muſt beaid aſide, hate 
5 ih Jl) afiog-oditſejuens! and ;farthedenger,cif 'youichboleone, you miy' chooſe 
ihe, loceheocis na differendes a dagger viwſword is al one To hinvchatenuſt ie 
iy one. i: eihgb 19:13odw expat oft gy3ub [227 
: 220 Male dodbt beramemual amd alanger (equal, 'the WLAN —_ char ſide 
reiis theunoRt canfideies; tha is, where theilefs cauſe of doubting'is'appre- 
-- as if F{hauoburenoughto give onealms;pnd'l ſee two beady to periſh; and'T 
ao telicye)buv-dhe,grche Janger ds0qual, for: puſre func morientens, p/ now paviſti, occi- 
fe, fa1d'$.\\gdadbrioſephut:one ismptacnd;)a theiother S's ſtranger; '1n this caſe the 
beisuncquah,and Houghttopiateh my friend; 1 oil 39 1010110 94 ark + 
13. +13i|{ficbe danger the cal te owberequal; the reſdlirion maſt Hownde i 
compliance withiour fafary 7\ Boytheroiamothiag ty \ 
wlomeehing to wagthrdowimilde daeger, arid that'is !'o 15:Ti5 
14. 0} 9 df the aldight betxoneipind, \avnd che alanger erg or chit Han. 
onchettraft fide iof rhoprobabilicy becauſe there can-no'degrve bf fia' be 
canſented to; and thereforewitica by out own fautrof infelicity-we muſt thy foreed to 
fell apo x 000, ub anuft ralee chevigſhby his ſamerreafon for which wearer refaſb'all 
char hi can. —_— < om — de erp bg — newhy' — to\Chri- 
Niandty, obſeryevihabdisctriemd tfyricol e enernies geath, and 
-wis by'themagkedetonterning him wherhorhhe' were in his houfe'or no. Ho knew he 
as; but knowsailſorthat if fefſes ithe flalkdie.' 'HeJogbrs-whether it be law» 
ne to faverhipfricnd)phſcor no and'cannorrefolve wherker (it be or no, but in- 
ther to-tbink«at is:nve fawfuls -Bucihe confiders if ir be lawfal, chan he is 
Dk oft friend?sdeath; who refuſed'to ſave/him at an;4wpcctnc charge; But if it 
de-not lawfuly he does bur tell 4n-dfficious lye:; ſo long as'thedoube remains; He muſt 
gather venture: Upon zivinotreainiin.che officious lye,, tharthe uncertain but 'grea- 
ter ſin of homicide. Theſe are the caſes in which the danger is on both fides.-: 
15.t :: 5:1:Bue if there hedangerion ove fide! avely, and. « doubt on both ſides, there is tid queſti- ' 
_ Onur ithar fideas-to:be:chafea/ where theres :no-danper”;  undeſiche douby' on x ge 
Hde-be by nn pw gre TS 1 yr yrne rh not a.) _ | 
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| IS ſare Cauſcieace ohie: condarive itidabe al wks Ge in cirtlih conſe. Chap.2.Rule 3. 

"= uence;:as Ehavealreudpyroved ini a gr ; butin's dodbring Conſctciret the 
date isdiffering.)' (ors oh Fe bed dealt here alſsthat he that doubtsſep- 

<ualatively, does alſodoubriprattzally:;: wr eh ts oncing all uſurarious'con- 
try wheeler: irþ&e lawful of AGtoulk any;/chedoubts al rning''this which 
himſelf uſes, if it be uſurarious. But\\eeqwſortitremay intpivehea fpecial caſe; and 
chat which is true in general imaybe'ahere& 1 the art Galdey iPriay bappetthir he 

085 be 091910 1and termini the pant ep Wwhenhe is norſs in ti general's; 
is whewghe caſt in fpectal by oreghtnpiida,- of 'the'ceaſing of the toads, 
or by any other fpecial <aly :Way think bimhfolf  a6quirted, when Jer theaQion is 

| bs In its whole kind, { 65 20d et 26213 Hi0;.; 

j by @ ſpeculative Joubs Hawehings iy redind noe the general, but the Gueſtion 
A aforn circomftances! ; ane this 4x ſornerimies apes that though' the 
Confoierice doubt. concerning ed» |y46"k - does not Youbt concertin 
praftice./ Tieixs'is pofſefſetof wPicld on! hm be ener 7 
Withoutcfraud: and viotetice xbue'y 

 «bubts hewbeahe Het is wwer bye 
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"Tra Bouleful: Confldnce Boon}, 


Mary of Rhenies,thelWife ofa: Boukdivr;is told dy: his Captaimiar bexbfoctat: wis 
kill'd at the bartel of Pawy; after her year of n——_—_—_ was expittd:ſhemmatiles again 
.t9k Citizen of Rbowdlz;ramd edbabites; with thim rwo-years:p aſterwhichiſhe igtold,, 

bae-her ir &Hysbendaftaped coiſopaney andithere lives jn-obfouriry;s Wpobthis 
" b6;daubrivehather #he Citizen: be/teally heryHusbanedorno/;> yer lavngiwich hinbe 
demands her to pay her conjugal duty, ſhe inquires whether during this dowbr ite 
may oh Mo eriLieaainehstbe binge) yapda and grounds); \Fhe Girtyicn is in-*: 
poleſſipn:of.theinipreiage) antlthisisnec co betlifturbddby« Hark buriby: xlacmratiny, 
;eſpecially-face thexdewpt 15 buba georetive gf = atticats doe: ins: hol gool 
-argyineni{0 lap 3 1 9 rye x06 IDA my-bushand nl eng oDhereformita 090- 
Þleng4e hits d: commit-rifekeryizufor oreunyoes. lying patahopofr-hog 
his zztle be ; ton yet his poſſeſ/i 06 them both ace ro. bhavedpor- 
;t1qh Jt ——— or vt > an Aulprons Sitdoiacd beipfcigrred-.:: 
Ws \ WH c; ako pſu; C_ ind ofaldubr oughd que 
hinder the effcCt of thaipireſtat duryi; bFor, imehis onſecioosnorigoe; coTheidarcrelew 
i ophefubirteraieiolo 3 the ror : *Fer\as\outa faifhboodbiruth'may tome, fo.;: 
out aff dogbts mayrcome>reribcintyc:d Join greatmway off Far Herd riie dds; moving! hy 
ps 3:Iſuppoſe Yo oaiotinoabednget k:wastoldinovptotbeahvte;; I- Þy mn: 
He 5, thereftreci be 1451 voi! :deadsr 5 Elie \adn/tqueria 35 certain, but. the) aorqce dode 
dout3fa{;;lort is inthe;preſtor. caſe; "ny ren wothan-beidnd: oughr tobe 


ow 
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my wits, but becauſe:iheds legally pun ohiaings bus inferichic 
therefore fi muſt-payaoy duty toheryctul: Pry chat the :35inot- my wife For 
.though I 994+ of theipetſoburhetheriimcizaſboibe/my wifey yet amr abntain, of I'<ap/be 


certain, of xþis; that þe2het approaches ta ber: ne par 4} flaſſefſiositof corarriage wp ub it 


{eafabb only, dornfornicate 'imho upfiranthes thihen of wdions. E url ievit ain thas fhe ir ot 


9 wife. Rut-if. ofthis propoſition alſo I; doubt; the dowbt-is: *PhetRicwd;and!Þ may nox 
Sotretil: by: lomeaneansthe:doultde reſdlued of: daid-d{ide.'d Bur foi longoas! ivcis4 
-qus jo ay may; iieataiaietblendichy and: pagotiamadajes 
ally ACFONOts: od 09 21 1981:64- 9; via aid? 0! 25160 203 916 219 Tabu þ 0 nit 33 


Kone does not poſlets it ref a good; 
It follow? - tas way 4 ca The reaſon of the difference .is thusi;; If; it be 
good it cannot be bad, and if it be bad it cannot be good; if it be one it cannot be the 


other, but-ir may, haſpety thar! 1t; m8: dn r-bad,-for. phere-is a wieds 


or, atturd. berween. good pad bad or honeſty of) on 389d this:con a 
Feats byi which tlie poſſeffor. doubts! whether chat which is in his-hahds 
in.his; hs, os or belongs to-him'orhowinther;;; tad that; he who fo doubts hath dei 
her gop nor, bed faith &: porn 7 erty glolsjas 19 C;\de <2, pa gd. a 2 f- geo 
ſolut, Bhi 3s ignore Weaatoul tio: 
be conſequens;of which.is this! Tha beck thet he who. ſo doubts: is not hae 
+, F; 7 eheelry be CR beginito-preſcribe! or to- acquire a juſt 
it cel of thesvieatbc, Law /ayoce oa pes progreſſu temporis(uslere 
qu d. it £83got, By; m8; wy ten cmald which: eoters into the; world 
wit hes -x ; now the doubting Conſcience is _ a lame ſupporter, \-But yet becauſe 
duct ile gy nu oaly.bath-alils: (pecularive doubt is: not wale fidei poſſeſſor, 
thee c01ys om yr nt ol all the. contrary:;be evicted 
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The | Ithovg prion or-other ways of: juſt-ticl 
=D ane > yet _ no @.throughly perſws- 
ryenipg doubt..:[The 


Shift x 8.ſupe 
oe my Chang produdtion,! cannot-be 
rye erm beding. principles 
#rbadvantage of ja/iand neaſonthl, is ab 
EIN moved 5::adoubttharefore may "make 
tie im $10 ont ingerrupt: the; pollelion cn the 
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GrAP. 8: 2 # Of a Doubtful C onſcience; | 


BegAtH \afid | growing title. Beſides the reaſon, this ſentence is confirm'd by the 
chhtarring teftimoriies of Barroliw, Inols, Sytvefter, Felinis, Balbus, and Johannes 
Hthk#4. binder their titles de praſcriptionibus & uſaciftionibus; 

6. - Thtte are ſome accidental hardnefles to the Conference which are innocent, and 
pecile beſides the even meaſures of good and evil by lawful and a»l/awful, there are 
ſoifit parts ctialked out to us by weetfoins, by conventences, by preſumptions, by ſecu- 
78, ahd other indefinite aims at things which can ſometimes weigh down the beſt 
of our imperfett conjetures in ſome obſcure caſes, we may as well walk by the light 
of the ſtars, and better too, than to walk quite in the dark ; and not only the Sun is 
ippbifited to rule the day, but there are the Moon and the Stars to govern the night : 
plain arid eafie Rules make a ſure Conſcience, but the doubtful and the dark muſt be 
conterit with a leſs light. 

For, unlearned men are oftentimes beſet with the arguments of a talking man, 
which they cannot anſwer, but create a ſpeculative doubr, and ſuch as deſtroys all 
the certainty of evidence which they had ; but if they ſhould not ftick to their own 
concltifion in deſpight of all the objeRions, by a cerrainty of adheſion, they might be 
diſturbed in every thing, and confident in nothing, and might if they met with a He- 
retick be fool'd out of their Religion, and quit the moſt material parts of their belief. 
And even the learned have in many articles a preſumptive affeat to their propoſitions ; 
and if they be made to doubt in their underſtanding by the oppoſition of an adverſa- 
ry, = are not inſtantly to change their prattice, bat to inquire further. For if after 
oy uch doubring their practice muſt be inſecure or criminal, they might be forc'd 
toa _ greater than that of Egyprias Prieſts: and ſome men can believe well 
and diſpute ill, but yet their faith muſt not change at the argument of every Sophi- 
fter. 1n theſe caſes the praQtice is made ſecure by a collateral light, and he is defended 
from change by repatation and cuſtom, by fear of ſcandal and the tie of Laws, and by 
many other indite& inſtruments .of determination, which although they cannot out- 
wit the contrary arguments, yet _ ought to out-weigh the doubt, and guide the will, 
and rule the Conſcience in ſuch caſes. 

8. There is nothing but a weak man may donbt of, but if he be well, he muſt not change 

his foot; till it be made certain to kim that he is deceived ; let him conſider what he 
pleaſe, and determine at leiſure z let him be ſwift to hear,bur flow to ſpeak, and ſlower 

et in declaring by his ation and changed courſe, that his doubt hath prevailed upon 
oY I knew a Scholar once who was a man of a quick apprehenſion, and eaſfie to 
receive an objection, who when he read the Roman DoCtors was very much of their 
opinion, and as much againſt them when he read their adverſaries, but kept himſelf 
to the Religion of his Country, concerning which at all times he remembred that 
there were rate arguments and anſwers reſpeQively, though he could not then think 
upþdn thern. * There are temprations of faithand opinion, and they are to be reſiſted 

Tothetimes by indire& ways of proceeding, and artifices of the ſpirit ; and ſome- 
tithes trten in ſickneſs are aflited with doubting and trembling Conſciences, but yet 
are ſupported only with general remembrances, they conſider that there are com- 
forts, and excellent promiſes, and inſtruments of hope, and wiſe and holy ſayings 
by which they were nurſed up to that height of ſtrength, that they are now able 
to fight in the dark: If the ſpeculative doubting Conſcience ſhould always prevail 

in practice, rhe ignorant might be abuſed and miſerable 7» al things, and the learned 
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Every diState und judgment of the Conſcience,though it be little and leſs mate- 
rial, is ſufficient and may be made uſe of for the depoſition of a doubt. 


1. [L,' Very little reaſon is not ſufficient to guide the will,or to make an honeſt or a pro- 


4 bable Conſcience, as I have proved in the foregoing Chapter * ; but in a doub- * Rule 7: 


ting Conſcience, that is, where there are kemingly great reaſons of either ſide, and 
the Conſcience.not able to determine between them, but hangs like a needle between 
two Joad-ſtones, and can go to neither, becauſe it equally inclines to both ; there 
it i5, that any little diate that can come on one fide and turn the ſcales is to be _ 
"nd 
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ted to conn/e! and to «ion ; for a dowbi is.a diſeaſe in Conſcience, like an irreſolution.in 
«ion, and is therefore to. be remoyed at any juſt rate, and any excuſe. taken.rather 
than have it permitted. . For even.to.waſh in Fordar may cure. « /eprofie, and a glaſg 
of wine may.caſe the infirmities of the Romach, and he is tooceremonious in the mat. 
ter of life and death, that ſtands upon, punQiilio's with nature, and will not be cured: 
but by rich medicines. . For in « doubting Conſcience the immediate cure is not #0 chyſe 
right, that is the remedy in an erring Conſcience ; but when the diſeaſe or evil, is doube- 
ing, or ſuſpenſion, the remedy is determination; and to effeCt this, whatſoever is ſuffi. 
cient may be choſen and uſed. , | | | 
Every Conſcience that proceeds probably, proceeds honeſtly, unleſs by a greater pro- 
bability it be engaged againſt the leſs ; now ro make a Conſcience that is probable, yet 
even more probable, a little advantage is ſufficient ; which is to be underſtood with 
theſe cautions : | # au 
I. When the doxbt is equal and the danger alike on either ſide, then a ſmaller ſuper- 
fztation of argument will do the work, that is, care the doubting ; for though a little 
argument is not alone a ground for the aCtion of a wiſe man, yet a little overpluſs of 
reaſon will take off this calamity of zrreſo/ution and trepidation ; it is not enough to 
out-weigh any danger, but it can with the portion of the equal meaſures which ſtand 
on its own fide, by its little weight.caſt the balance. | 
. 2. Thisis not ſo eaſily to be admitted when the judgment of the man is diſcernably 
and perceivably little and not to be truſted, for then the ſuperaddition that is made 
by him to any part of the doubt may be as wholly inconſiderable as the doubt it ſelf 
is troubleſome; and though this may make the doubt to be laid aſide, as it will alſo 
determine ſuch a man in the whole traverſe of the queſtion, yet it is the worſt re- 
medy of the dowbr, and an inſufficient introduQtion of the probability. In this caſe the 
doubt is to be laid aſide by the advice and authority of ſome perſon fit to lead him, 
rather than by the Confidence of his own little ſuperadded impertinency. For in- 
deed it is not good to have the facredneſs of a Coriſcience governed by weakneſs and 
contingency. ES E 
3 Whea the doubting perſon is inconſtant, let him not ſpeedily a& what he lightly 
determines by the ſudden intervening humor ; for he that changes quickly, judges lighth, 
but fanſies ſtrongly, and aits paſſionately, and repents ſpeedily and often ; therefore let 
ſuch a man when he perceives his own infirmity ſtop at the gates of attion, leſt the 
laying down one doubt, multiply many, and he become more miſerable in his rexedy 
than in his fckreſs. | | 
In purſuance of this Rule it is to be taken care of, that fear be not miſtaken for 
doubt ; for there is oftentimes a doubt no where but in the Will, and the more {lender 
and weak the judgment is,oftentimes the fear is greater ; and ſometimes they fear be- 
cauſe they fear, and not becauſe they bave reaſon ; when therefore the doubt does not 
rely upon ſuch a reaſon as can be formed into an argument and diſcourſe, but is an ax 
reaſonable trouble, and ax infinite nothing ; the doubt ought direQly to be laid aſide, for 
it 15220 way conſiderable, but only that it zs 4 conſiderable trouble. 
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When two precepts contrary to each other meet together abont the ſame queſtion; 
that 35-10 be preferred which binds moſt. 


ah H1S Rule welearn from the eighth Council of Toledo, Ubi pericali neceſſitas com- 
pulerit, id debemus reſolvert quod minori nexn noſcitur obligari. Quid autem exhi 

levins, quidve ſit gravits, pietatis, acumine invetigemus. - The Council inſtances inthe 
* keeping wicked oaths and promiſes, where though the inſtance be miſtaken, and that 
in the matter of wicked promiſes the caſe is not perplexed, and it is no fin to break 
them, but a fin to keep them ; yet upon ſuppoſition that the Conſcience is doubtful 
whether it be lawful to break them), and whether it be lawful to keep them,and fearsa 
ſin on either ſide, the Council hath given a right anſwer, the evil that is leaſt is.to be 
choſen. Erenim dum perjurare compellimur, creatorem quidem offendimus, ſed nos tas- 
tummodo maculamus, Cum vero noxta promiſſa complemius, & Dei juſſa ſuperbe contemnt- 
mus, & proximis impia crudelitate nocemus, '& nos ipſos crudeliori gladio at" 
| c 
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« He that having ſworn to do an evil turn breaks his oath, offends God by puting his 
xt mn _ a lye —- a villany, and he pollutes hisown ſoul: But he that keeps his or 
&« when he hath ſo ſworn, deſpiſes the Commandments of God, and hurts his neigh- 
« hour with an impious cruelty, and deſtroys himſelf witha worſe.] On this fide there- 
fore there being the more and worſe evils than on the other, we muſt decline furtheſt 
from this. For if all evil is to be avoided, then all degrees of evil are ; and when we 
cannot avoid as much as we ſhould, we muft avoid as much as we can. We muſt 
chooſe none dire&ly, but when we are forced upon ſome by our own infelicity or 
fault, it is the beſt remedy for the Gangrene that we loſe our arm or legg, and he 
that is in the fatal neceſſity, no otherwiſe can be permitted to chooſe a fin, than he is 
ſuppoſed to be deſirous to be cut of the ſtone, when upon any terms he reſolves he 


never will or can endure the torments of the diſeaſe. The great reaſon of this rule is ;; 
. . . "WO / \ » \ \ \ Lib, $+ CAP. 7« 
that which was given by Ariſtotle, «» 41208 » Ayo yurlay m ?A\afov xgugy meds; m9 Ethic. 


wi2oy naugyy, 5H 4D 70 fAofo Kgugy mann aeclov T8 ul vc To 3 ziexlov, 23a, 
#, 70 {AAA picor, the lels evil in reſpect of the greater evil is to be accounted 
good ; becauſe the leſs evil is rather to be choſen than the greater ; and what is in 
any ſence eligible, is in ſome ſence good, and that which is more eligible is a greater 

00d, 
, But it ſeems ſomething harder to enquire concerning this caſe when it relates to 

others: for ſo it uſes to be asked ; 
Queſt | 
Hether it be lawful to adviſe, to counſel, to petition, to determine, to make 
| uſe of the doubt of another, or his neceſſity, or perplexity, and to call upon 
him to do that which is a fin'? The caſe is this; Polio an intemperate and wanton 
young man falls into adulteries and unnatural luſts ; his friend Pablizs Afinizs advi- 
ſes him, wot /o, but if he will not leave his vileneſs, better it is to fatisfie his luſt by 
ſingle fornication, and the leſs harmful complications : 
Et quas Euphrates, & quas mihi mittit Orontes 
Me capiant, nolo furta pudice thori. 

whether Publius does well or no in giving this advice, is the queſtion? Therea« 
ſons of doubting are theſe : * Becauſe he that adviſes evil is guilty of the fin which he 
procures ; and he that any way conſents or-induces another to fin, ſhall be partner in 
the puniſhmear. = | 
. - To this I anſwer, That in the whole entercourſe there are to be conſidered the for- 

mal fin, the material part of the&'aQtion, and the degrees of the obliquity. The formal 
part, or the finfulveſs cannot, mutt not be countenanced, or affiſted at all, direly or 
indiretly ; and in the preſent caſe it is ſo far from being countenanced, that it is redu- 
ced to as little a proportion as it can, as near to a deſtruftion as the preſent necefſi- 
ty or perplexity will permit, and it is out of hatred to the obliquity or finfulneſs 
that this leſſer way is propounded. Plate ſeeing the Jews reſolved to do a ſpight to 
the holy and moft innocent Jeſus, propounded to them a lefler way than murdering 
him ; Iwill ſcourge him, and let him go. Pilate's Conſcience was not perplexed; though 
his intereſt was, and therefore there was no neceſfity for him to do either, and neither 
I to have propounded the leffer evil, which it may be themſelves did not deſign: 
tndeed if they were reſolved to do one, he might have perſwaded the leſs, #ot abſolutely 
(for nothing could -have made that lawful) but comparativeh, that is, rather that than 
the other, if ye will do one. | 

2. But for the material part of the aQtion, if it be already prepared, and the malice 

known and declared, it is lawful to propound a leſs inſtance of the fin without per- 
{wading to it ; which is to be underſtood with theſe cautions: 
2: That it be only with a purpoſe of hindring a greater. 

2. 'When'the leffer cannot be hindred; but at leaft fo much muſt be done by way 
of redemption. As if Cai reſolves to raviſh'a Matron to fatisfie his luſt; it'is lawful 
to divert his luſt upon a common proſtitute, who ſells her ſoultor bread ; becauſe her 
malice is always ready and watches for an opportunity, and fins no leſs if ſhe wants 


opportunity which ſhe thirſts after. | | | 
-*-3- That it be ever without the prejudice of a third perſon : As if one of the Bandit? 
intends to kill one-man, and this happens to be offered to a publick and a/brave man, 
Ks not lawful to-point ont his fword to the ſtriking of a mean perſon to fave the 
other, becauſe though in reſpeR of the effe it be a leſs evil, yet it is a dire& _ 
ritable- 
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ritablene(s to a third, which can receive no warrant or legitimation by the intention 
of the propounder ; - for-although he intends that/a-lefs evil be done for the-publick, 
yerihe intends a greaterevilco-the:-particular.. - oo wake. >, 
4. That it be ina caſe certainly known where the malice 15 apparent and declared; 
and the matzer-prepared: for thus we-ſee that God who ſees the'bearts of men diverts 
their prepared malice-upon ſome. ſpecial matter-which ſerves the ends of his provi. 
dence, and verifies. the prophecies of God, and fo brings his.deſigas to. effeQ, and a 
certainevent by contingent or voluntary inſtruments. But. we may no further imitate 
this, than we can-attain to little portions of the kaowledge of mens private and par. 
ticular purpoſes, | | 9 64002 Choate; n | 
5. .. -3- Butasfor the degrees of the obliquity or irregularity, 1t 1s certain, none Is to be 
perſweded or affifted direttly, but ſuffered 3n the whole, and perſwaded in the inſtance by 
way of remedy agaiaſt the greater. and. more intolerable. Thus Moſes permitted 
divorces, that. the Jews might not. commit open and frequent adulteries, or kill their 
wives when they grew weary of chem. Thus an inconvenience is ſuffered rather than. 
2 miſchief ſhall be introduced : and ſome faoleries and, weak uſages are ſuffered*'in 
ſome Churches, rather-than by. reforming them, make the ignorant People think all 
Religion is indifferent : and if all the People of the Greek Church did perceive that 
any of their old cuſtoms: were fit to be reſcinded, they would upon the ſame eaſines 
quit their whole Religion and tura Turks. - And.though. an error 1s nat to-be. permit- 
ted in any Church when it can be peaceably amended, and when it cannor it 18,)as of- 
ten. as it:can be;peaceably to be diſcouraged ; yet when the neceflity,is great, and the 
evil feared is certain, and felt and is: intolerable; it is a ſad neceſlity, but nomag can 
help it, and therefore it muſt be'as it may, che leſſer errox is. to be endured till it can 
be remedied, with a remedy that is.not worſe than the diſcaſe. þ 
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6. is occaſion, and. for the: reducing the;Rule to. praCtice, and to regulate a 
L] caſe which now adays happens toq frequently ; it. is not amils coinquire concern- 
ipg theinccefliciesof women.marrieg ta adulterous and morole vile-natur'd husbands; 
Whether it; be laywſul for a wife out of a deſire to live with ſome degree of a tolerable 
comfort,-to:connive at her husbands ſtgllen. pleaſures, and- to permit him quietly tq 
enjoy his folly ? and what is a Womans duty, and what were her moſt prudent courl, 
and manneriof deportment?.,.;,- jig tn nf 1 oe 211 
7- Some. gf great reputation, 4a_the Church gf God, bggh of, old and later times puta 
ſpeedy.period. to this finquirys and ; abſalutely.condemn. it as unlawful for a Man.oc 
Woman-to live with their husband or, wite ireſpeRively, if either of them be notorie 
gully. guilty, of adultery,; - -Of: this opinion; was: S; Hierom, ſaying, that. man is [ub 
In 15. Matth. mpaledifgtione;ſs adulter ax retineat; He :is under a curſe if he retaigs ag-adultereſs-1n hs 
embraces. And.S, Chry{oſtowm ;| Sicut crudelis & iniqaus eſt qui caſt am dimittit, ſic fatom 
Cauf. 32. Q.1- Of eniquys gui; retinet meretrigem. 1 atronm enim xy mk eft qui celat erimen Us 
c Sicut. ris,  Ashe:igcruel and-uajuſt, who puts.a chat wite' from him, ſo he is,unjuſt anda 
foolithat keeps, a-barkot,; For be 15, a, Patron of his wife's turpitude, who conceal 
Prov. 18. 22. his wite;s adaltery.... And this they: prove out. of Solqmon ; Qui Fence adulteram, fuk 
tus eft'; almoſt the wonds. which S. Chryſe/tom uſes. ;; He is a fol that keeps an adub 
terels; 25544 is 10 the Greek LXX. He «, av angodiy map, And of thelame opiniog 
was Bucerin the laſt age, who for his opinion brings two arguments which are not cog: 
temprible, -.,The-firkt is taken from Dexter. 24. 4.; where, God enjoyns that if a man 
puts away, his, wife,, be muſt at no-hand.receive her again, qaia ip/4 pollata eft, ſhes 
defiled, meaning if any manelſe have ligg with her,:and.it this be,a good reaſon, i 
will conclude itronger, that.if ſhe haye.commurred AGUITEEYs {he may, not be enter- 
tained, becauls in that tale the is much; more. polluted, and.whereithe, reaſon of-the 


Commandmgat does intervene,.there; allo. the obligation. does. ;g0. along..  But:the 
Other. Se .mare Ken's ib, 5 ;, For,it God, commanded. chat the ,adultereſs ſhould 


be. ſtoned, to death, . certainly he much, rather intended ſhe ſhould be tura'd owtg 
doors. % To ae I 54g this AWE! Thar, fiace .an adulterer is kk 4-- 
fleſh wich.cheHarlot wich whom be.miggles impure. embraces, ir followschar he hath 
dilolved the,union which be bad with his wife, or ſhe with her husband ;, for he gue: 

if, | one with the Harlot Ang: 5h be be,qos jm; himſelf and 


not be ong,with his wite, and Hh. the 3 f 
they two, tor that is a perfe&t contradiQtion.;, for thatyhich is ons, with two, is.096 
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onic bur two. Now for a woman to lic witha man, or aman with a woman, between 
whom there is not 2 juſt and legitimate union, ſeems to be an unjuſt and illegitimace 
uniting, and therefore it cannot be lawful to lie with an adylterer who js oge with an 
urfot. | og ; 1 3 we 

g NOTE: | Icorhs to the reſolution of the Queſtion, I mult deſcribe how much theſe 
© arguments do prove and infer ; becauſe though they do not prove fomuch as their Cog- 
trivers dointend, yet they do ſomething towards:the whole Queſtion. - x. The words 
of S. Hierom infer nothing but this, That to live with a Harlat 1s a great calamity agd 
a horrible curſe, and it cannot indeed tend towards a bleſhng, or ead well, or be at all 
endured, if it. be not intended to purpoſes beyond the proper ef&& of char calamuy. 
Hethat is ſmitten with a leproſie, or he that is hanged upon a tree is accurſed,; bur if 
the leprofie makes a man run to God or to Chriſt, or the man that dies upon a 
tree does confels and glorific God, and by his death intends todo ſo, the Leper ſhall 
de preſented pure, before the throne of Grace, and he that hangs upon the cree does 
dic with Chriſt, and ſhall reiga with him for ever. 2. And the defiga expreſſed 1a 
the words of S. Chry/oſtom do verifie this commentary upon the words of Hierom. 
For S. Chry/oftom charging not only infelicity (as the gther does) but folly and cru- 
elty upon him who retains a Harlot ; gives this reaſon, becauſe he is a Patron of his 
wives turpitude if he conceals ic ; meaniog it, if he concealsit out of careleſgels and 
poſitive negleCt, or which is worſe, out of intereſt,or baſe deſigns : All wiſe and good 
men in the world condema the faXof Cato, who did lend his wife Martia, a virtuous 
and a chaſte Matron, to his friend Hortenfius: He that conceals his wife's crinie with 
an unwillingnels to reform it, or a pleaſure in the-ſfin, or the fruits of it, is his wife's 
bdetrayer and murderer ; nay, he.isan adulterer to his own wife. But theſe words 
cannot be true in all caſes, for he that conceals her ſhame, left the diſcovery ſhould 
make her impudent and hardea her face, he is-no patron of the fin, but a careful guar- 
dian watching leſt ſhe ſhould commit a worſe.. And this alſo is the meaning of the 
words of Solomon: for although they are notat all in our Bibles, becauſe Wy are not 
found in the Hebrew text, yet the words which are found ia the Greek LX . and in 
the Vulgar Latio, and which are certainly in the Bibles which S. Hierom and S. Chry- 
foftom a uſe, and which were the cauſe and original of their opinion, have in them 
this ſence ; That as he who expelsa good woman thruſts good trom his houle, ſo he 
that does not thruſt an evil woman thence, an adultereſs, he is a fool ; meaning if he 
connives at her wickedneſs, or unleſs he have ſomething toſweeten jt | 


e ſufferance, or 
ſome pious purpoſes to ſanftific his ation. But if it were abſolutely unlawful, then 
the adultereſs were a perſon of a deſperate fortune, irremediable and irrecoverable, 
uncapable of mercy, or repentance ; or if ſhe were, yer her husband's charity and for- 
giveneſs might by no means be initrumental to it ; and yet S. Paulin a caſe that was 
extremely bad, even in the caſe of infidelity, Qui ſci mulicr an wirum ſis Iucratura ? 
What knoweſt thou, O woman, whether thou mayeſt gain thy husband ? * Burt the 
irguments of Bucer bay intended direaly againſt the lawfulneſs of retaining an 
2dultereſs, or living with an adulterous husband, are to have diſtin& anſwers. For 
although where a commandment is given with a reaſon, where-ever the fame reaſon is, 
it does not always follow that there is the ſame obligation, becauſe although God is 
ſometimes pleaſed to give a reaſon for the precept, yet the reaſon did not bind without 
the precept, but the precept does bind without a reaſon, which demonſtrates that the 
obligation proceeds wholly from the authority of God, and not from the reaſon. (as I 
intended to ſhew more largely in its proper place) yet beſides this, I fay, the reaſon is 
not rightly rendred in the uſual Tranſlations : Nos poterit prior maritas recipere, quis 
polluta eff; The firſt husband may not receive her, becauſe ſhe is defiled : for the words 
10 the Hebrew are IRCUN WR which do not ſignifie [becauſe ſhe is polluted, but q#is 
falta eft polluere ſe, becauſe ſhe is made to defile her ſelf ;] meaning that becauſe her 
firſt husband thruſt her out and offered her to be humbled by him that would, he be- 
ing the cauſe of that pollution hath loſt all right to her, and the privilege of refti- 
tution: and then this caſe refers not to a ſimple adultery, but to him who betrays or 
expoſes his wife to adultery ; and. indeed ſuch a perſog might not in Moſes Law re- | 
ceive her again : and this was the caſe of Cato and Socrates who were very free in lend- 
ing thew wives, as a man lends an utenſil. As for the caſe of lapidation, it istrue,the 
woman if ſhe were legally convifted was to die ; but the busband was not bound to 
accuſe her, he might pardon her if he pleaſed, and conceal the fat ; he might —_ 
Oo er 
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: whom HE defires and Hopes to refotm;” or that God did'intend the good mai ſh 
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or. put. her away privare- 


/ foul loves, whom he would fain conyerr, 
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pal 2, mf de fps, Taid Clemens, They were one perſon by union of affeQtion, they 


had one bed, 'one purſe, one 'intereſt, 'community of children, communication of þg- 


dies, equal'rights, as to the power of marriage, the fame band of. duty, tied by the 
fame myRery. Now heor ſhe that commits adultery breaks this union, and divides 
imparts ſome of the rights due to each other to an impure perſon, and they become one 
fleſh inan impure mixture. Now becauſe he or ſhe that firſt breaks this union loſe 
their own right by ning or giving away anothers,' therefore the' offending perfog 
may be put away and refuſed in their petition of &. 5% which they have loſt by doing 
wrong.  Byt the adultery hath qor {0 united the offending perſons, but that the unigg 
can; and'may better be'broke, and the erribg party reduced to his rule and to his right, 
For it is but a legal, and itis'a ſpiritual '6r intelletaal union, which is to be done not 
by material but by moral*inſtruments which can 'eternally retyrn, and be effeRive 
when they do. The 'way then being thus far made'ftraight, Tanſwer ; OY 
That it is not only lawful, but may have in it' great piety and great charity for 4 
woman ſtill to cohabit'with an 0 nbeen - The lawfulneſs appears, in that 
there is no prohibition by a Divine Commandment, no natural uncleannefſs in it; and 
this appears as all other negative 'pretences can, even by ' evacuating the pretences 
tnade to the contrary. Of this opinion 'was S. Baſil, who alſo made a Canon for it,agd 
cointnanded it to be done in his Church, 'as appears in his Epiſtle to 4mphilochize 1. 
Cat. 9. & 21. The ſame alſo was the ſentence of S. Auſtin to Pollentizs, and in his 
Book de adulterins conjugits « and of P. Pelagins in his Epiſtle to Mellexs his Subdex- 
con: But they it ſeems weat againſt the-general ſtream, for they were not only forc'd 
to diſpute it, but alſo to'limit the'queftion and the permiſſion. For David received 
his wife M:chol! who had liv'd. with'anvther man; and S. Paul adviſes the wife to be 
reconciled to her husband ; and Chriſt forgave the woman taken in adultery, and 
God not only'is ready to forgive, ' but calls and invites his Church to retura to his love 
chough ſhe hath beenan adultereſs;and committed fornication againſt him : but ther 
fore ſo may a man, but it ought only'to be done in cafe the finning perſon does repent.: 
only S. Bafil is for the living ſtill with the adulterer though he wallow in his fin ; but 
does not think it fit the man ſhould be tied to do ſo to his adulterous wife. ''That he 
or ſhe reſpeQively may if they will ſtill live with the finning perſon, needs no other 
proof”but this, that the innocent being alſo the injured perſon may forgive the injury 
done to them ; and that it may havein it great piety and great charity is certain upon 
the ſame account on which it can be piety and charity to ſuffer injuries, to be patient, 
to have along-ſuffering ſpirit, to exhort, ' to intreat, to bring the ſinner to repentance, 
to'convert a ſoul, to-ſave a ſinner from the evil of his way. But this is'to be praiſed 
with the following meaſures and cautions : | | | 
1. The innocent perſon muſt not be bound to do this, becauſe the union being dif- 
ſolved, the criminal hath loſt his right, and therefore if the other uſe their liberty, 
they dono wrong ; and although '1t may be good charity in many inſtances to do it, 
yet becauſe there is-no dirett obligationin any, and there may be great uncharitable- 
neſs to'one*s'felf as the'caſe may happen, no one's liberty is to be prejudiced in'this 
particular but they are to be exhorted'to all inſtances of charity ; ever rememÞring 
that'Saying of God by-the Prophet, The Lord God of 1/rael ſaith, he hateth putting 
Sol So? vio 13 ods ae nn 9M > 19342 0 h 
4 Phe -innocent/petſon may lawfully retain'the'criminal, though he or ſhe have 
no other! ef or purpoſein It, but the loye of the perſon, or the retaining of ther 
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ownJighes retporal, or any thee ching alias is-in ic Rif-honeftand lawfut:- and che. 
Rs eho-favis ofiehs.006 is nov-to-projudice he. other ; ard it is enifery 


enough ris try choir diret relation, . axt cor chor-ehis ajory compethins 6 
== If Tirive be ar dufeerer, bis wife Col huthy ro lod beer powes oves 


Men - her iggevot ar hie-farryly or forcuge! 
$ This is 10a long; as there is any hopes os repemance, and: 
" be groveredand endeavoured by alt direQt meurts, and. by alle indie doebiah 
** tRinitred' to che innocent perſon by the: power and advantages which hid-os hey 
_xooernce; gives over the enilcineſs of the outier: Such as are, reproving{ his fault, -de< 
ayidg conjugal rights, delatiog the perſon, bringing hins or hee co privace ſhame, pe 
repeoof: 


£0 


ctiris frors fpicituat fuperiours, of matural relatives, and wmdezdiany't 
ehiae care be prudent, and by whieh the offender cart be made better, and TT be 
worſe. 
J _— 4. If there be 96 hopes of repentance, yet flill the innocent perſon may- vſv edeiv 
owe thei, not; _—_ becauſe there may be poſfibilities-and: reak conſequent _ 
when we have no hopes; and S. Pau/'s queſtion, Qu: ſcis, # mulier ? how wang tf 
orgs pore ke oy t gain thy hushand ? may flill have place; not only I fay; for th 
reaſon, bur for the foregomg; the innocent perſon does not lofe is or her right, _ 
therefore may Ril? poſſeſs what otherwiſe ſhe might quit; and his incontinence does 
a6 oblige her tobe expoſed to the danger of 4 vewns or uſtularion, ney to be nepron- 
ched with the noiſes of divorce, nor offered to "a aQuet poverty, or dereliQtion, Or 
to becortie an aftual widow before death. 
5. If che retaining the adultereſs be aRually ſcandalous, the Charch i in that caſe 
th been more reſtrained i@ ber permidfion, and hath commaiided the innocent per- 
ſon to put the offending woman away : and therefore the Fathers in the Council of C65; 
Eliberie refuſed to-give the Communion to'a Clergy-man even at the a, if he dit} nor. . 
fletim projicere inftantly expet from his houſe his wife whom he knew rocommicr adul-- 
cry : Ard in the Councitof Meo-Caſarea he was to be depoſed from: his dignity in 
the (ame caſe; the reaſon is givert by the Council of Eliberir, Ne ab his, 
PH Ur dhe, wile entay magiſteria ſeelermm procedere ; Ke the heir hoaſes 
which ought ro be-t thiples of picty and chaſtixy, become che precedents #nd Wars 
rineyof maclearne(s.. Thisig aothing elſc be « purſuance of the Canon &poRolicat; 1 Tim 34.5: 
requiring that Biffiops and Deacons ſhould be fuch who rule their own Houſes well 
for if hey carmords thet, it is not eafic to be ſuppoſed they can well rule the Church 
of God: ard thougly a good man may heveanevit wife, and ſachs one whoth no pru- 
dence can governs 1 yet if ſhobe arradultereſs, heexn put her away, though he cannor 
edhink and indeedal0 fach reproactics qughrto be infinitely removed! from the, 
thoſe, whoſe lives and whole Governments to be exemplar.”  Oporree 
hs yrneapr; ; ek re do. / Princes and Prelates ought notto have any thing un- 
h nA, that oatjalty aha Bur this 1 is mat- 
nece 
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ent co'the imprnity or cre aha offends 
or fawful to promote a ſin, 
ny rk orice being abawd'to ; 
ought to reſcne from nn we 


eife ; bo et grow worſe by her toleration 
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as are on this {tde the extreme 
efore inthe thirdcauion ; and if nothing elf hinder, 
ey charitable, and in a very fry grears degree cpeabormn (r 
7 kmpowany tf therefore and Codd nga fl 
thing = ET DEED not rafh, or RE Ann ioqullyraſe fb 
it that nat-patron7ze or increaſe his and the | 
Fro ea. does dental _ 
6. Je or her n Acci y | 
ding party worfe, yer if ir be para one co a gui the Pope, OE. 
trary $0 the endeavors of the innocent ; he or ſhe 1n 10 8 caſe is not tied to uiſh- 
their mn. and their advantagesin the preſent potſefion or cofiabiration. 1. Becauſe 
pay hear 48 5" rrava events, againft which we ſabor, no:man is co. give account. 
2, Becaule of this accidenta? eyenr, the offending perſon is the only curtior, and rhe 
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innocent is fot to ſuffer for bis fin,; 3.:If the innocent perſon were tied todepart,then 
it were at any time in the power of the adulterer or adultereſs to be divorced from the 
innocent, becauſe he growing worſe by. the others being good can obige the other ty 
quit him of the burden which.he hates, 4. Becauſeto depart in that caſe is no remedy, 
Becauſe he that is vile, may grow worſe by contrary cauſes; and as wicked men/zr; 
made-preſumptuous by mercies, -and hardned by judgments, and: whether they he 
puniſhed or.not. puniſhed, from both they:take occaſion'to perſevere; ſo may an adul: 
cerer, or an adultereſs, by being ſweetly uſed, or by being harſhly, AV that can he of 
duty and neceſſity in this caſe, is that the ianocent perſon with all prudent advice agd 
caution. do not by any: direCt aCt incourage the crime, - or conniveat it, when it:canhe 
help'd,orcommend it when it cannot,or refuſe to uſe any fair orapy unjuſt inftrumen 
of curing the-leper ; and for thereſt, let them pray earneſtly, frequently,humbly,agd 
leave the event to God. It is lawful topermit or ſuffer an evil which I cannot help,agd 
by that permiſſion-retain my own rights, or prevent my own wrongs; but it is at.no 
band lawful for any intereſt ſpiritual or temporal to do an evil, -or to {et it direftly 
forward... ... nes 3.2 iO, b | 11 47525 3:6 11h 
17, . Thus ſome Commonwealths permit. fornication and publick ſtews,. to prevent the 
horrid conſequents of the luſts of their young men, which when they cannot cur, 
they ſeek to.leſſen and divert ; and though there be in zhe whole, many evil appendagg, 
and a great fault in Government, and many. evil and avoidable neceflities 1ntrodugy 
or ſuppoſed; yet ſo far as this intention is conſidered, if it were not avoidable. or 
 'mediable by the ſeverity of Laws, and the wiſdom of diſcourſes, and the excellegg 
of Religion, it were the only charity that were left, and an afier,;gawe of Conſcience 
and Re{zgian; {ad and fatal to thoſe whoſe folly infers.it, but all that is.left that cag he 
-, dane for.God and for ſouls. | CRETE Kio 53 329. 09.1 
13, But yet this:thing in all the circumſtances is not-to, be done at.-all, becauſe it i812 
ſnare to. many who have-no ſuch neceſſities, who are, otherwiſe curable, whoenter is 
to the temptation, becauſe it is made ready to their :hand ; and it.is}a, high ſcandal © 
the Laws and.tothe Religion of a Country, where ſuch vile nefts of impurity are ſuf 
fered;: andthe neceſſity. is. but phantaſtick, accidental,. and,jaferr'd:by evil cuſtoms, 
or ſome {cular intereſt, or weaker regard ; for ther is no geceſfity-that men ,mub 
;;either deþauch, Matrons .or be fornicators ; let them.marry, for that.is the remedy 
which God hath appointed, and he knows beſt how to {atisfie and-prayide for. all the 
needs of, mankind. But.it.is objeted,. The Laws of 1taly forbid the younger brotha 
of great, families to marry,  * That,is it. which I ſaid, men-oiake neceflities of; ther 
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\* Thistherefore is the reſult,as tothis particular inftance. In the queſtions of grep, 
ter or leſſer uncleanneſſes, permiſſions. are nor to be made by publick authority. for. 
the reaſons before named: but there may be particular neceſlities in fingle loflages 
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21. 
| nabintireft beleflened, no evithe:done that we eould and 6uphyto forbi 
andithavof thiswehave a moral certainty,ovat leaft:no-probableicauſe to doubt': 'The 
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which will run inro-preſent evil,for which no remedy can be-provided ; and then it is 
lawful ro divert the malice upon a leſs matter, when ir cannor be taken off intirely : 


For thus righteons * Lot offered his daughters to the impure Sodomites, to redeem the * Rands ib: 
ſtrangers from the violation intended them, and to hinder his Citizens from breaking ,; 1 755 


the Laws of Nature and Hoſpitality, which (if they were not always) yet then they ham. 


were-of greater obligation than the reſtraints of ſimple fornication. And to this pur- 


ſ is that of S.Chry/oftom,who toa man that is accuſtomed to ſwear,and cannot avoid H 


the inſtance, both becauſe it is in ſome caſes worſe to ſwear by a Creature rhan by the 
Creator; it is an honor done to him to ſwear by him, though todo it triflingly is ſuch 
2n honor done to him, as ſuperſtition is, an honor that angers him ; and 2. alſo becaulc, 
he that can pretend his ſwearing to be unavoidable, does ſay fo, becauſe he does ſwear 
when he cannot deliberate; and if he does not conſider, he can never make uſe of his 
advice to do one rather than another ; for no man can chule that cannot conſider, bur 
as for the prime intention of the advice, that the leaſt evil is to be choſen, or adviſed, 


itis without queſtion ſafe and prudent. 


om. 27. ad 


s ir, adviſes that he ſhould rather ſwear by his head than by God. I do nor, I confeſs, like —_— 


* Of the ſame purpoſe are theſe words of S. Auſtin, Si decreviſti homicidium aut adul- L- 1.c. 15.de 


terium facere, adulterium committe non homicidium, If thou wilt murder or commit 
adultery,do this,not that ; that is, rather this than that. Bur neither here am I plea- 
kd with the inſtance, becauſe, when any man can lawfully be diverted to a leſs fin, it 
muſt be 5» che ſame kind; becauſe the ſame luſt cannot be filled with a differing ob< 
jQ@; and if the temptation be ſuch that it can be taken off wholly from that Scene, 
and chang'd to a differing and diſparate matter, he can as well be tura'd to ſomething 
that is innocent as to ſome other diſtinct vice; that is, he-may for all his temptation. 
From unnatural -luſts to natural, from the greater kind'to the leſs, from adultery to 
fornication, from fornication to trifling amours; *and Platonick fooleries:; from mur- 
der-to a blow, from a blow to an angry'word';- theſe are proper diminutions which 
are in'a direC& order to the retrenching of the fin: 'but from murder to adultery a man 
is not tO be diverted, becauſe this is nota dire lefſening of the degrees of ſin, but a 
ehanging it into'equal ; or if it be:not, yet the malice is more extexded, if not intended, 
and ehe-man is direQtly tempted tobe a Devitupon-a:new'[core, for ic muſt be a new 
(=cmes bore muſt change him; but ſtill; che-advice is in' irs main deſign fafe and in- 
— | ans k 3125's; be fray a 
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adulterin. con- 
Jugs 


-1:* Bur of the ſame mind is S:Gregory affirming it'tobe good advice,that when of two Lib.32. moral. 
finsone muſt be choſen, that the leaſt be it; but'his/proof of it i5s/not to be ſuftred ; for © 25: 


ſo (farh-he) for the avoiding fornication S Paw permits marriage; which faying of 
his without great-violence tothe words and chartty'to themaf'can never be reconciled 
with-thecruth of-Scriptures, or the-honor of marriage, but as for'the mairt advice it is 


well and agreeablero right reaſon;' ©. 
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. 2<Bur-beſides-the cautions already given wwm. q- relating tothe material part of fin,the 


ions; 017 51 
.*\ 3% No manihay-ufe this courſe; by ingaging ita preſet? lefley evil," to/ſtek topre- 
veata\greatef that is to:come 7 \thercaſon is; becauſe this is ſeeurinpg of evil, it is an 
aſſurance and a certain gain to the intereft'of' fin, and rhis certainly may out-weigh 
the gdcater:degreetof an uncertairs evil; and thete/Afc many *x&s of providence which 


whole affair is to beconduQted with cheſe 'proviſ} 


may atervencacid:prevent thefuture evil, which'therefore is not'to be prevented by 
a prefent'evil choughles miſchievous, becauſ&'poMibly it may bo hindred'at a: cheaper 


rate 3: and:nolittle-evil'is 16be-done, but wheneither it ſelf or a'greater is -unavoid- 
able; which happens not (for ought we know) in the prefſent'eaſs5 for before romor- 
rawitheman may:die, or his affecti 


o2 
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is&hething here conſulted of.) (5 1 © 
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'2\Garomuſtbeiaken, that by'thismeans ao'man's fir bopromotedjnowhh's eters 


to forbid and hinder < 


reaſonas; becauſe if we put any:man's ſoultohazard; by procuring a lefs daminarion to 
aivevil perſon, the.evil we do 15:greater than good 3-46. wewenture'one miſchief, for 
ths venture or hopes: of lefſening anorher.  @uivzrw Mii being in love'with the 
wife of Marens; and ſhe.with/hith, Milvic&refolves to kill bs wife Virginia, and run 


O 3 Calm 


ns to ſin'may die, orhe may be ſick; 6 fear'd; and 
. to put it off asJongas we can, is one kind of diminution'and lefletiing of the fin, which 


away with the wife of Murene,or force her from him he acquaints his freed man P#5ſcus 


© K. on "2_—_— Oo 
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23. 


24. 


25. 


Calves with his purpoſe, but he to divert his purpoſe of Murder and Adukery pe, 
ſwades bis Patron Milvizc rather to lie with Myrens's Wife aow, than to do ſuch 
things of hazard and evil voice,and diſhonour : and his advice was charitable and pre 
vailed ; for though the adultery was future, yet the intended murder was preſeat, agg 
theevil was leflened as much as it could, and no man prejudiced, hut the life of os 
fav'd. But if he believes tbat by this 3Q Virginia will be ſo exaſperated that ſhe wilj 
turn adultereſs in revenge, or kill her busband ; this is got to be adviſed upon the fore. 
going reaſon. If a rich Uſurer refuſes to give an alms toa ſtary'd perſon, he may by 


advil 


rather to lend him ſome money ypgn intereſt, than ſuffer bim to die for wag 
of bread : but if I believe, or probably 


ppoſe of ſuſpeQ that another map will by 


confirm'sd in the uncharitableneſs, and think becauſe I adviſe him to this, he does well 
it-it, and will live and die 10 this opinion, then I may not at the ebvg of another 
e 


man's Soul, do the other wicked perſon that ſmall advantage, which is 


countervall the other evil. 


{6 than can 


3. He that adviſes the leſſer evil for the avoiding of a greater, muſt not adviſe any 


thing ſo to ſerve his own zztereſt or humor, as that he ſhall in apy ſence be delighted 
' with the evil, becauſe fo he becomes guilty of the others fin, . and then he cannor doa 
thing Zewfly, if it aſperſes him with guilt ; and he may not ſerve another's aced with 
bis owneyil joys ; and the intereſt of Souls is not ſet forward when one dies $9 make 
another leſs fick. But befides this, the queſtion here being whether it be lawful to ag- 
viſe a leſs evil for avoiding of a greater, though it be affirmed to be ſo, when it x 
wholly for the avoiding the greater ; yet it cannos be lawful to, give ſuch advice jg 
lerve my own lower ends : Nothing but the former can legitimate ſuch an adyice, and 
therefore this /atter canngr.. 


4. No man muſt make uſe 


% 


of this courſe himſelf ; for though it be lawful co diven 


2 greater evil by adviſing the leſs to others, yer I may -not my felfchuſe a lels, that 
may not chuſe a greater; for if this;could be lawful, it would be in the power of any 
man to fin what fin he pleaſed, and to threaten his Conſcience into a leave; far if he 
ſhould refolve he would either kill the Father, or ie with the Daughter ; be nnzatur 
in his 4's, or looſe in his emtertainments, he might legitimate eyery leſſer fin for fear of 


the greater. But therefore-.it is certain, that. when he can chuſe either, he muſt chult 


z0ne, for nothing can make; it lawful, ygire#1y to chuſe any, even the leaſt evil... [But 


when it ſo happens that the Conſcience is doubtful and perplex'd, and that in this-ad 


conjunction. of evil and week thoughts, it ems unavoidable bur thas one mauſt*be 
choſen, we may then. inclige to that which hath leaſt danger; and leaſt miſchief, And 


this advice was given by the, Chancallorof Pars : Si ſub eletfrone proponuutur duo myls, 


cave neutrum eligas : Nan in malis quid efteligendum ?. At vero i culpanoſtr ae recidious 
ut. neceſſe ſit a{terum- ex peceatis fieri, munus oft acceptandum ; quia jam.tn:comparativne\ do 
terioris, ſortitur bont, ſecundum quid, rationem. No ſin.is:to be choſen, when both cat be 
avoided; but;when they cappot,: the feaft iste be /ufered, | But when this comes:toibs 
another man's caſe that he will nog augidbeth, though be Gos io cbuſiog any, :yec 


tbat adviles;him ratberitgi take 
bux yet; ſing, becauſe be;ſhovld 
leſs; fips not 


redtly 


a greaten Evil, .;Forig degrees of #n the:cafe; is cleay whenthe matter or inftance is the 


he 
Jelb,:dpes-not fin. :;He that Awſes tbe leſs, ſus leſs, - 
E ule none atall.;-but;he abet adui/es hip to chufe: the 
at al, 'becauſe. he: hinders all 8s BYCB AS he can, 157153 & 4. / C16 (14838 
5. He -kbar.odviſesa Is Gafor the,preyention of @ greater, muſt-ſee. that it_bg af 


leb, ang cerz4im;ſ0; mult be;ugthe ſame matcerand kindjarid-in a ; 
becauſehe canoo etherways: be certainthaths bath: dane any goodat all, 'and:may do 


ſame ; but if it be fexifſealy; different, or inubemhote kind; all queſtion-of degrees is jnfis 
nicely, Bacon; And therefore thenule is-nat without danger praticable: in ſuch caſes: 
But ofthis have alregdy! given ſome accounts in the-fifth numberof this Rule. : 4 © 
But becauſe all this diſcourſe relies upon this main ground, thabrke Jefſer-evil-inve«i 
[petit of ahegreater hath thenature of gaod,; and therefare is to be profecreit;; .or (which | 
is all age), the avoidipgof, the greaterevih.is direQly agood, andthe Tulfering the lefs 


evil 15 -better, than, 


ering-the other, yet becauſe.tt [1s but: compuretiwcly good, it's 


Poſitively exid'; here s:is tobeinquireds Whether this:can.be lawful; or is it nar apts: 
varicating of.the Apoliles rule,' That evel ia nat io be.dane that good. muy come off in ti and: 
whether;this may ba dane.io any caſe,..and by what cautions it can; be permitted or: 
mage legitimate * Thus inqu 


fore ina; unworthy a Brier earch, - 


uy hathg 


reav uſes in.the whole life of raen, and theres” 


—— 
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26. And firſt as to the preſent Rule, it is certain, that this permiſſion is not a doing 
evil that good may coine of it : 1. Becauſe noevil is at all permitted when a can: be 
avoided. 2. Becauſe no wan is to att this Rule in his own perſon, upon whom hemay 
and ought to bavea power of per{waſion and effors ſufficientto cauſe himſelf rodecline 
alevil. 3. Iris only permitted to be adviſed to others'by:ſuchiperſons who bate all 
ſin, and have neither pleaſure nor intereſt in any.. 4. It is nota giving leave to any 
fin, but an hindring as much as can be hindred. It is not a doing any thing at all of 
kindneſs to any thing but to the man. Ir is like that permiſſion which the Sons of 
I/rael gave to the remnantof the Caneaxzres, to live in the land becauſe they could nor 
deſtroy them all. They killd as many as they could, and it was not kindneſs bur ne- 
ceffity that left choſe few alive. And the thing was not ill expreſſed by Petrarch, Deo: L 5.epiſt:re- 
bus aut pluxibus ex malis minus malun eligendum eſſe non video, cum minus malum haud ©» ſcnilium. 
danbie malum ſit, qualiter mals elettio fit _audandsa. Itaque rettine dici reor, majora mala 
majori ſhudio vitanda, ut ſi vitari cuntta non poſſunt, minora facilius tolerentar,zon eletti- 
one, ſed patientia, aquanimitate; modeſtia, Of two evils the leaft is not to be choſen, 
ſince that the leſs evil is withour all doubr an evil. Thus therefore I ſuppoſe we oughr 
tolay ; The greater evils are with greater care to be avoided, thart if all cannot be de- 
clined, the leſs may be better tolerated, not by choice, but by patience. Now though it 
be not lawful to do evil for a good end, yet it is lawful to ſuffer evil to avoid a greater, | 
and to make the beſt of it that we can ; which was the counſel which Cicero ſays he re- Lib. 3. Offic. 
ceived from learned men, Non ſolum ex malis minima oportere eligere, ſed etiam excer- 
pere ex tis ipſis ſi quid ineſſet boni. - / « d: 
27- But tothe thing it ſelf, there can be no diſpute but that it is highly unlawful to do 
evil for agood end ; S. Paul's words are decretory-and paſſionate in the thing : Hecalls 
it ſander, or blaſphemy that they reported it of him that he ſhould ſay, It was lawful to rom. 3. 4. 
do evil that good might come of it ;" he allo affirms that though the greatneſs of the fins | 
of the Jews or Gentiles did magnifie the greatneſs of the Divine mercy, yet they 
whoſe ſins accidentally thus ſerv'd the glorificationof God, their damnation was juſt. 
Though this be clear and :certain, yet I doubenot bur all. che world does evil that 
good may come of it ; and though all men are'of S. Pa»/'s opinion, yet all men do not 
blame themſelves when they doagainſt it. -I will therefore/tirft repreſent the matters 
of fat; and then confider of the allays or excuſes ro which men pretend in' their pri- 
vate accounts or publick an{wers, and ſo ſeparate the certain from the uncertain, and 
 eftabliſh the proper meaſures of the propofition.. AHL | 
28, For firſt it we look in Sevipture,' we ſhall find: that divers eminently holy have 
ſervwd God by itrange violences of -fa&t, and for his'glory have laid hold upon iaftru- 
ments nat fir co-be: handled,” but fuch whieh:would bavecut-the hands of a Chriſtian, 
frhey:had been drawnthrough thera. David gave order to Hyſbas to enrol himfelf in 
the rebet party,:and to. deal falſly: with Ab/o/om, tharhe might do good £0. David; and 
indeed ſo.doallfpies; which if they: were- not neceffary, would nor-be uſed in all Ar- 
rates; and if the be, yer they de- that which /honeft men-would feruple at--- * Bljas 1 Kings 18. 25; 
the Fropher that he might! bring rhe prople fron idolatry} icauled a facritite to Bas! 
tobe tnado, 20d tha.idol tocbe invocated,-which of it folf was'fimply a6d ab[blurely 
evil; and/Feh«(though a raych-worſe man = gre: aſſembly fot Baa!, and 
boo-of chem did it that they might deſtroy:the Prieſts of Bes/ind diſhogeur the idol, 
anddo honourgg God; and baoeb'did well $and:fbr ought appears, ſo. did theren men 
of  Skechems;'rwho rovedeeny theit clives from the'fiiry of: Jbwreely (diſcovered the ſcorer - 
treafures of the/Natjog: * and 'amongft:the Chriftians ſcinie women, pany larly Pe. Jerem. 14: 
Iegieaad hev daligixers have-drowned themiſelves/to prevetit- the worſe evil '8f being 
deflogred. '*r:Aitxd is it not neceffary in all Governinents that by violenee'peatefhould 
 beeltabliſhed, and by-great'cxatnples'6f ag'intoletable juſtice others ſhould: be-thade 
afraid?  * For :ſo:d6- all Princes knowingly procure their rights by doing wrong 5 
tor ig all wars'theindocear mat forſerthat the guilty may: be puniſhed And befides 
that all greatexataples have ithetr ſomething" of inoiep 3 it Were not caſjeto'have 
diſcipline in private *Governrhents; vr cocrcitive power in Laws, "if in fome caſesſome 
evil were not'to G4 nn" to: be*:done' for the procuring ſome'pgaod. © For ſuppoſe 
Corippa hath an ob inate fetvant;-fo perverſe thar like the ſides: of Elephanes his 
very foul grows hard by ſtvipes; and that Corippiyknows this, yer if behave 'othet 
ſervants whowiltbe corrupted by the impunity of this, hemay,” he mutt doevil to 
the obſtinate, and ruine-his ſoul/for the preſerving the others.” * And indeed” if we 
LOI con- 
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Lth. 6. 
apophth. 


. :ſcencofeviland vileattions,and hurried to Hell with his fins about him ; and that for 


is 


conſider how ſad, bow intolerable an evil ic is that a malefaQtor is ſnatch'd from his: 


cheoanly reaſon of doing good to others, and preſerving the publick intereſt, it wil 
ſem neceflary that this intereſt be preſerved, and therefore that the other inſtrument 
be imployed ; for it!is natural enough that as truth comes from'falſhood, ſo ſhould 
good fromevil, it is not an acc/dental or contingent produet, but ſometimes watural and 
proper ; and as/God brings good out of evil by his Almighty power, ſo do good men 
by the nature of the thing ; and thenche intermedial evil ro a wiſe and religious perſon 
is like unhandſome and ill-raſted phyſick, ir 1s agaialt nature in the taking and-in its 
operating, but for the preſervation of nature inthe cffett and conſequent ; 1o are ſome 
evils againſt Religion but uſeful for-its advancement. .* And this very ſimilitude ſup. 
plies many particulars of the ſame nature. For thus we make children vain-glorious 
that they may love-noble things ; and who can govern prudently agd wiſely that re. 
ſolves never to be angry? and to beangry ſo asto do the work of government; 
though it be not bigget than the meaſures of the Governor, yet they exceed the meas 
ſures of the Man. * Thus for Phyſick it is affirmed to be lawful for a man to be 
drunk : * And Cardinal Toler allows of voluntary deſires of polution when withour it 
we cannot have our health ; and yet to.defire ſuch pollution without ſuch a good pur. 
poſe is certainly criminal, and if for the intereſt of health evil may be done, :much 
more for Religion and-effefts of holineſs. - * But thus I ſaid, it muſt happen in publick 
Governments.: The Chriſtians that dwell in China, Japan, and inthe Indies cannot 
tranſag their affairs with the Heathens without oaths,. and therefore they make them 
ſwear by-theic owa falſe gods, by the names of their Idols and Devils, which only 
they chink binding, . and neither could there be any ſecurity of faith to Princes or to 
SubjeQs, that 1s, in the; publick or private:entercourſe without it, and yet without 
queſtion as to ſwear by: Devils and'talſe [Deities is a:high crime, ſo to require or to 
procure it is a greatiin, and yet it is done for neceſſity. 'The Romans would not truft 
the Jews that would {wear by the Temple of Fupiter : 7 
Ecce negas,' jura{que:mihi per Templa.Tonantis, 
 Nongredo, jure verpe per Auchialum. | 
ao truſt was given unleſs;they ſwore'by the God whom they feared, and fo it is 1n:the 
caſc of others; and what is neceſſary, 'it-were very ftrange if it mighe not be permit- 
ted. * And what elſe ca be the meaning of diſpenſations, bur that: a thing which 
otherwiſe unlawful is made good by its miniſtring/to a good end ; that is, it is lawful 
todo evil,to break a Law,and leave'is given'to do fo;whew'it is neceſſary, or whea it is 
charicable,- Upon this accountit-is thatipreſcription does transfer a right,” and con 
firms the putative and preſumed; in:defiance of the legal and proper, 'andthis: is for no 
other reaſon: but to-preyent uncertainties.in.title, and eternal contentions, which: isa 
certaia doinganjury to the-raght owner,that good. may be procured,'or. evil pretended, 
* When a man. is 40: extreme neceſſity, ; the difkiaQtions of dominignido ceaſe. and 
when David and his, Souldjers were hungry, -they eat the:$hew bread: which God: fare 
bad ro all;þut.to the;Priefts 3 and ſadidithe A poliles to:fatisfie ther hunger break thi 
Sabbath; by. pulling and rubbing the catsof corn; and-ih thedeferceof.a man's own 
life it.is-lawfulto kill another : which 3s certainly;adaingevil foragood end ;: andib 


x 


it be ſaid, that chis is-nor.a doing evil2becauſe the end imakes it not to be evil, :thisie Wl 3” 


f2 


3c 


Plain confefling the-queltion ngainſtiche words of $; Pas/; for if the goodend atakes 


that to be lawful, which gf it felf withourthat eod is uplawful, thee wemay conctude 


--| againſt $, Pgwly that.it, is good to do ; evi} that good may come ;-that/is, (it 1s changed 


by. the end and by the delzgn. * And pon eniequgl. ſtock. of-necefbty, it-is, chat all 
Princes,ghink themſelves excuſed, ;jif, by aofetring a war they go: to lefſen*their-grows 
ang geighþours ; -bur:this js a doing. wrong £0 prevent. a-miſchief; as the bids in' Pls 
4 arch, that. beat the Cuckowi for fear-thajiincime ſhe ſhowld/become'a Hawk. *.Aod 
this, is gcgtaia in the matters, of omiſſion, though! to amit.a duty; he. ſimply evilyiyet 
when its necellary,it is alſo, Jawfyl, and; when itis.charitable it is lawful :- Thus 76 
ligion yields to charity, and charity, to, juſtite, and juſtice it ſelf toweeefity, and a:man 
1s not, bound to pay. has debts, when, g9 doi {0 will take from him; his gatural ſupport. 
* Andt:is thus allo1n commiſſions; .wbp,will not;tell.a barmlefs. Jie to. fave the like 
of his. iriend, 'of, his child,, of binelf, of. a-good and; brave man'?;-and to govern 
childreo and fools by ſaying falſe things, no man makes 3 ſcruple-; 'and, Phyſicians arc 
commended if witha witty lye, they ; can cozen; melagcholick; and hypochondriacal 

meſl 
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men into a cure. Thus the man of Athens, who phanſied if he ſhould make water be 
ſhould drown the City, was cured by bis apTenes ingenious fiction that the City was 
on fire, and deſiring him to quench it with his Urine, leſt water ſhould be wanting in 
that great neceſlity, ſtruck his fancy Iuckily,and prevailed upon him.to.do.that which 
no dire& perſwaſion could effeft. Thus Hercules de Saxonia baving committed to.his | 
charge a melancholick man, who ſuppoſing himſelf to be the Prophet Elias would 
needs faſt forty days, dreſs'd a fellow likean Angel, who pretending that he brought 
him meat from Heaven, prevail'd upon him to receive both food and Phyſick, This 
Iye was charitable, and if it was not therefore innocent, then ſome charity can be cri- 
minal ; but if it was innocent, it was made ſo wholly by the goodend, which fanQif- 
ed the evil inſtrument. * Thus alſo Judges exatt oaths from contradifting parts, 
though they know that one is perjured, but yet he proceeds by ſuch means to gueſs at 
truth, and ſatisfie the ſolemaities of Law. * And when the Judges themſelves are cor- 
rupt, we think it fit to give them bribes to make them do juſtice, who otherwiſe 
would for bribes do injuſtice; and yet we ſuppoſe we are no more tobe reproved than 
they are who'pay intereſt money to the Uſurers and Bankers whom. yet themſelves 
believe to ſin. But bribery is a ſin, and bribery in a wrong cauſe is two or three ; and 
therefore let the cauſe be what it will, it 15 go way tolerable but thart it is for a good 
end. * Thus we venture into danger to ſerve worthy deſigns ; ſome read heretical 
Books to be able to confute them ; and ſome venture into Perſecutions which they 
could avoid, becauſe they would not weaken the hands of ſuch who cannot avoid it ; 
and yet to go to danger is not fafe,. and therefore againſt charity, and therefore a-ſin, 
and yet it is for charity and faith even when it is againſt one of them. * And laſt of 
all, all men do, and they believe they may make addreſſes to a Tyrant for juſtice, and 
though he ſits on the Bench by wrong, yet we ſtoop to his purple, and kiſs his rods 
and axes when we deſire to be defended from the oppreſſion of a lefſer Tyrant; and 
if this be not a doing evil that good may come of it, then it is no evil to make another 
do an af of uſurped power, or to bend to a power which deſtroys that to which we 
are bound by the oath of God. ' pies NE : 
Theſe inſtances I have not brought in oppoſition of the. Apoſtles rule, or that I 
think any man<elſe pretends any of theſe in defiance of it, -but to repreſent that either 
a great part of mankind does it when they leaſt think of it, or that ſome things which 
ſeem evil are not lo ; and that I may deſcribe the meaſures of theſe things, and eſta- 
bliſh the caſe of Conſcience upon its juſt limitsand rule. . kr 
. Tt. Therefore it is to be obſerved, that the faQts of men living under a Law, are not 
to be mcaſured by Laws of a differing Government, and therefore if the facts of war- 
thy men were.ecxemplary (of which in its proper place I am to give accounts) yet the 
falks of Saints in the Old Teſtament wovld not be fafe burgS. to us in the New 3 
and thetefore we may not do that which Huſbai did,far he did well, that is,againſt no- 
| thing of the Law under which he ſtood ;| bur if the fimplicity and ingenuity of our 
Law gives us other meaſures ; the effe& will-he, that Hu(ba7did not doevil for a good 
end,but did well to a good purpoſe. And asto the thing it {clFit is very likely that it is 
lawful to abuſe his credulity, whoſe life I may lawfully take ; the cautions and limits 
of which permiſſion belong not to this preſent inquiry. OO 
. -. 2, The rules of War, and the mea RE publick intereſt are not to be eſtimated 
by Wiyare meaſures, and therefore becauſe rhis is unlawful in private entercourſes, it 
mutt fot be concluded to be evil. in the publick, .. For humane affairs are ſo intricate 
and intangled, our Rules ſo imperfe&, ſo many neceſſities ſupervene, and our power 
is ſo limited, ind our knowledge fo little, and our proviſions ſo ſhort ſighted, that 
thoſe things which are in private evils may be publick goods : and therefore in this 
_ queſtion, theevil and the good are to be in the ſame kind ; a private evil is not to be 
done for the ptocuring of a private good, but for a publick.it may : not that evil may be 
done for any'thiog;but that here it is not evil, when it is meaſured by the publick ſtan- 
daMd, 'For ſince God is the fountain of Government, he alſo gives authority toall ſuch 
propoſitions which are'neceſſary means of its ſupport, not to all which pretend to it, 
of which are infecr'd by folly or ambition, but which are really ſuch. Was cannot be 
made'asa man'correCts his child, with even degrees of anger, and a juſt number of 
[tripes, and equalities of puniſhment both. to the -perſon and to the offence ; and _ 
Kings are in the place of God who ftrikes whole Nations and Towns and Villages ; 
and war is the rod of God in the hands of Princes, but the evils which are intermedial 
oe) 
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## ptrpoſes of a juſt war are foeh Which ace tavoidableiti their 
$ the iterions of pood Kings ; and thetefore itt ſich codes, thouph' thus 
flered becauſe It is utzvoidable, yet none is done'of choiee, and rhar mit 
ave agaltiftcle Rule, For, pts 7 1 19 bet ren og, 
32. 7. Tn ttiany'of the inffances objected, the evils which are the ways of procuriy 
nnd eden ih or a2fty but iti #areve;] and thief iris lwfol, when thete is tis 
lee th hedefgn;ro prevetit the fin; of t0d6 0 gv6d office By 7 ſhrew'd torts.” This y 
ty pull my friend otirof a pool by a Rtraitied artn, and Tave his life by potting his a 
6ttt of joyBt; ati this is a doing evil wart#iaty, with a Plots purpp , that is withour 
evilice, arid for s good end, 4nd that is idhocent and harirable, wheh it is tLiavoidible, 
bit it is tot t6 be choſen, aid done with delipht; ot buil thtent, of perfect eletHow': th ds 
evil co 4 thai in this caſeis beſides the midn's incention, tt is accidental alſo ro the white 
event, it is not fo mniuch as giving unpteating Phyſick, not {5 much as impoſing wp- 
pidg plaiſes and uſing ſearifications ; for this is volutitary arid choſen for 's good end, 
betauſe the good cannot elſe well be procured, and yer it is choſeti' upon thoſe rerins 
by the Patictht. Upon this account x thari may give his life for his frietid, of wilk 
Binſar dex; and 9. Pav! with'd Himſelf accotfed for his brethren, and My/6s defires 
e&& be blotted ont of rhe book of life itt zeat for the People of God 5 and yer all this is x 
very preat tharity, becauſe crhouph 4 tnan #4y #07 d6 evil, yet he may ſuffer evil fot i 
end ; he thay not prozere it, but he titty #4dergo #t 7 arid after all, the doing of x 
natural or phyfical evil may be pertriitted when theft is 80 motive but charity; for thei 
it is itt no eaſe forbidden ; ſometimes necefſary and oritvoidable, 'but no ways evitor 
criminal ;' and if it be, it becomes {> by accident, of by the' intertexture of 
other -x mpoes Sy 7 IEA 
33: © 4. Wheni cheevils are ſubordinare of relative, the leſs rity be done to prevent the 
Feney hag any be not in the ſame matter ; a54"child may be beateti to prevedts 
5, at offender ſihirten to make hit diligent : for rheſe'a&ions, though they areia 
the actounts of evil rhings, yet have nv inttinſecal irtegulatity, bir Wholly depend 
upon the end ; But becauſe commonly evil things are dofie to evil purpoſes, atid with 
my meaſures, they have an ill name, but they carn'be changed when the end is 
trade firaſght;' and the meaſures terhpetate. Every thing that is not” intrinſecally 
Oh, if it be direfted to a good end, is g06d, unleſs it be ſpoiled by ſotniE intervening 
Cale: ; hs | | , 
34: 5. Some things are evils properly and #aturally, Tore by accident, ſore by our ow 
frulrs, ſotneby the faults of others. An aQion nay be intiocerit as from the, and yer 
Fl owt qr evil by the fault of others: Artialefator piit to death, it tniay be peri 
eternally ; if he does, it is his own fault; the Laws ate infiocent when ttiey ſimice hi 
for the 300d bf others; ard this is not a doing evil chat good! may come of it” ;' for in 
"ny, tot efſetitially 4nd udalterably evil, *good arid evil are it) retations, and though 
the {icing ſome ſinners produce a very evil effeQ, yet it is only to be imputed to ity 
bwn cauſe :' There is 4 good-ahd ad evil in thany things, 'and God and the Devil haye 
their ſhare of ths thing, and ib have ſeveral perſons, accorting as they iiitend; arid 48 
they operate: 4nd in chis cafe, the Laws itrend good, ard do that which is good, this 
is, they. puniſh-a MalefaQtor, but of 'the accidental damittation, rhe fitirier that ſuf 
vnely, is che onely cauſe ;\and thereforetih-this,' arid many like caſes of publick wranf 
tion rhere is to evil done for a good end. Thus if any triah who is ts take an oath be 
wicked atid falſe, the Law tfizy exa# the oarh becauſe that is good but the Law itſelf 
may »/e a falſ oath if the man will year it, but thei the falſeneſs is the man's that 
ſweats, tot the Law that exaQs it. For w many prodatts there are ininy concurreet 
rauſes, which are not Inrepyat; cbut have each their ſhare ; and when cauſes are not 
integral, the porrion of tet isro be applied Sets lanes of the agent, and the pro- 
portion ad order toche end : Jhdeed if ihe whote Effet were to be intputed intirely 
ro every coi = joy {is in'rtiurder every man is priocipal and integral) then in 
many of the fore alledged caſts, evil wete done for a goed end, but then it could notbe 
awful fo todo, but che aEtions ace therefore inmocenr co ſorfe agents, becauſe they do 
nothitig of it bucthe good Thare, that whictrhey oughttodo ; and that which £ 
it, comesia ataniorher door. 4 Yolath's Et f 
35-:. 6. Sore Laws of God are ſuch that their reftitude 38 {> perfeft, the holineſs io 
intire, the uſefulneſs fo univerſal, the taſtance 16 fitted for all cafes, and the 'Oec 
nomy of it fo handforne atrd wiſe that it never interferes wich aby other duty, is never 
| com- 
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complicated with coneraditting, marter, or.crgbs intereſts ;,now theſe are-fuch which. 
no caſe canalter;;u ich go man may prevaricate, or if ghey.do they are ſuch which no 
meafure can extenuats, Which. no cad .can, ſanttifie 2:1and theſe are citber, Laws of 


, 


general reaſdn, and comtnon ſagQion ; or ſpicirual inſtances, and abſiratted from mat- 
cer.” Thus'no man may blaſpheme God at any timer for any end, rin any degree 3 
and in theſe caſes it was 71 Wool aid a0 the objeQions, .that it the end can change the 
inftru ment, then it is not, vil 40 do any thing for a good. end, becauſe the end makes 
the evil to be'good.” But then'in other caſes, where the inflances are: material, tied 
with the accidents of chance, made changeable by relations, tied. ia leveral parts 
by ſeveral duties, fill'd with various capacities, 'there the good and the evil are like 
colours of a Dove's neck, differing by ſeveral aſpes and:poſtures; their abſtraQtions 
are'to be made, and ſeparations of part fram part, of capacity from capacity ; and 
when every man} provides coneliping his ſhare of influence into the effect all is well; 
and if 'one fails! it may be evils doneto the whole production,. but it is not imputed 
to them who topk care'of their own proportions. * Butin ſuch kinds of ations, the 
limits and meafures are extrigſecal and accidental, and the goodneſs is. not eſſential; 
natural, and original; and therefore the whole recieves variety by zeceſſities, and by 
charity. For whatſoever can be neceſſary. by a neceſſity. of God's making, that is law-= 
ful: and 1 may ferve any greater aecethry by aoy.thing.that-is leſs neceflary, when 
both neceſlities cannot be ſerved; Thus David'seating the Shew-bread,. and the Apo-: 
ſtles eating corn on the Sabbath, ſery'd AgpFarrr nred. than could have been ſecur'd by. 
ſuperſtitious or 1aportunate abſtinence: - In. pofitive and temporary commands there 
is/n6 obligation but when, they conſiſt with higher duties; Aus imperati unins virtu- 
ti non debeitt pr djudicare atibus elicitis alterixs. The proper and natural aQtions of one 
virtue are ever to be preferr'd before the iiſtrumental atts of another. . As. an a& of 
remperance muſt be preferr'd before a poſture.in worſhipping ; charity before faſting, 
or before ceremonies : that is, the more neceſſary before the leſs. It is more neceſſary 
to ſave the: life 'of a man,” than to ſay my prayers at any one time, and therefore I 
may leave my prayers in the midſt, and run to ſavea man from drowning, This is a 
thing which cannot ſtay, the other.can. For in all ſuch precepts of affirmativeduty; 
there is a ſecret condition annexed, and they oblige not when they croſs a negative. - 
And it is certainthere could be no uſefulneſs.of; knowing the degrees of good or evil, 
if it were not for prelation and election of one before another : To what purpoſe were. 
it that we are' told, Obedience is better than {acrifice, but that we ſhould negle& one 
and do the other when both cannot ſtand together ? and this order .of degrees is the 
full ground of diſpenſations when they can be allowed in divine Commandments : but 
in humane diſpenſations- there is another, eyen the want of foreſight, the imperfe- 
Qion of the Laws themſelves which cannot provide for all caſes before-band, as God?s 
Laws'can ; and therefore to diſpenſe with a SubjeQ in,a humane Law is not a doing 
evil'for a good end ; for to break an humane Law is not .iatrinſecally an evil, though 
no expreſs leave be given, as the caſe may happen : but when leave is given, as it is 
in diſpenſations, then there's no'evil at all.,.. And ſomething like this, . is that other 
caſe of preſcriptions, which does indeed transfer a tight from a right owner, as it may 
happen, but this is a doing good and not evil, 'for it is a preferring a certain poſſeſſion : 
before an uncertain right ;|,0r it is a doing a greater good, that is a prelation of a title 
which hath more evidence, and publick advantage than the other. Beſides, it is done 
by publick conſent, in which, becauſe every: particular is included, there is no evil: 
done, but much 1s prevented.” 2 B66 SSP | v cy 
26, #7. In aQtions the material part is to be diſtinguiſhed from the formality, the work 
from the afe&ion : That may be wholly indifferent, when this may be wholly criminal. 
. He that drinks till he vomits, by the Phyſician's advice, gives none of his affection to 
the pleaſure (of any thing forbidden, he takes it as he takes a potion. or pills, which 
may have the'{ame effect with drink. But when the material part cannot be done 
without the {enle of pleaſure which is forbidden, then\the end cannot ſanftifie.it ; and 
thereforealthough to drink mych for Phyfick may be lawful, yer pollution may not. 
be defired for health, becaufe chat .caonat be done or ſuffered without an unlawful 
pleaſure; and fo alſo will drinking for health become vicious, if in the aQing of the, 
miaterial-part,” any part of onr affetions be ſtolen away, and the pleaſure of che excels 
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18; Hethat makes uſe of the matterof/a fin already prepared to which: be give 
C © Pro- 


extrinſecal eo the miniftration of it : That is wholly the 


_ 


conſent,” and which he'catitior help; does not do evil for a good end; Thus cþ 
phet called onthe Prieſts of Baal'to do what they uled to do, that they mighe never 
do ſo again':' He was no way the cauſc'of a ſin, but of its circumſtances and adjundhy, 
that it be done #+re and yo, and rhis is not againſt the Apoſtles rule ; 75me and place 
are no fins; and make none;unleſs Jrequene be added to the time, and holineſs to a place, 
and then they'may add degrees or new inftances to the ſin but whea neither of theſe 
is procured or injured refpeQtively, it is' lawful to glorific God by ufing the prepared 
fin to good purpoſes. When a Judge's ready to rective money upon apy terms, out 
of this evil'we may bring good, and cauſe him to do a good thing rather chana bad; he 
does neither well, but that is his own fault; but to give money is a thing indifferent, 
and to give itor that end which is good, makes it better - and bribery 1s a word of ag 
ill ſound when it means an evil thing, but when 'it means well we may find a better 
word for it; or mean well by this : rhough concerning the. particular ir 1s not amonyf 
men-efteemed certain that it is lawful to give money toa Judge : Sed þ ded; (lays Vþ 
piany wut ſecundan me in bona cauſa Judex pronunciaret, eſt quidem relatum conditions ly 
cum eſſe : ſed hic quoque crimen contrahit. Tudicem enim corrumpere videtur : & non its 
pridem Imper ator noſter conftituit litem eum perdere. Whether it be lawtul or no is't9 
be inquired in another place ;-but as to the preſent inquiry, ifit be lawful, I haveac 
counted: for it already ; if it be nor, it is not to be done, no not for juſtice ſake. For 
inthis eaſe we no way conſent to the evil, bur endeavour to bring good out of that eyil 
which is already in being: Thus werun'to a Tyrant power for juſtice,he will goverg 
whether we will'or no; the fin will be ated and continued upon his own account ; 
but when the evil matter is thus made ready, we may reap as much good by #t as we can 
bring o#t of #t ; and in this ſence is that true and applicable tothe preſent which is ur- 
ged in the objection, That as truth may come from falſhood, ſo may evil from good ; 
when an ill-gotten power is apt either co juſtice or injuſtice, we may draw juſtice from 
it,and then we do-pood without co-operating tp the evil: rhatis, we only do determine 
an indifferent agent to the berter part : The manner of rep the power is wholly 
ault of the Uſurper, but this 
which is our own-a&@ is wholly innocent. 1f Nero ſets Rome on fire, 1do no burt if 
I watmby the hear, and walk by the light of it ; but it I Jaugh at the flames, or give 
a ot to it, Fam guilty. And thus the Chriſtians uſe the Heathens oaths for thei 
own ſecurity ; the oath is good, and ſd far it is deſired ; that the oath is by a falſe god 
is the Heathens fault ; thi is effeQted by rheſe, but the other is only deſired by them : 
This therefore is nota doing evil fora good end; it is a deſiring of good, and a uſing the 
evil matter which is of another's procuring. 


. + 9. Thereare ſome a&tions criminal and forbidden in certain States only, as to kill a 


man is a fin; *z private man may n0t do ?t.; but the ſame man when he comes to bea 
publick Magiſtrate may do it : A private main alſo may not do it when he is in the 
relation and protet#ion of crvil ſociety , becauſe in that, the Laws are his guards, aad the 
publick Judges are his defenſarives ; but ifa man ſets on me by violence, and fo puts 
himſelf into'a Fate of war, heby going from the limits of civil ſociety, takes off the 
reſtraint which thar ſociety put upon me, ahd I am returned to the liberties of na- 
ture; and there's by all Laws a power given a man to defend himſelf, by Laws, if 
hecan, andif he cannot, then by himſelf and the means of nature ; and therefore to 
kilt him that -would kill me, is not co do evil for a good end, for the. thing is per- 
mitted, and therefore zot intrinſecally evil, and whatſoever is not ſo, may be acciden- 
tally good. 

' _ Some of the inſtances are ſuch which -are diſallowed by moſt men ; ſo ro rel s 
lze' for agood end is unlawful, upon ſuppoſition that a lye is iztrizſecaly evil ; concern- 
ing which the account muſt be reſerved for its own place : for the preſent, it is cer- 
tainly unlawful ro lye for any end, if that ſuppoſition be true ; bur if lying be only 
forbidden for its ancharitableneſs or injuſtice, that is, for its effeQts, then when the 
end is good, the inſtruinent is tolerable. By theſe meaſures all the inſtances objeed 
can be meaſured and ſecured, and by theſe the Rule it ſelf muſt be conducted. What 
cannot be'excuſed upon one of theſe, is wholly to be reproved as being a dire& previ- 
ricating'the Apoſtles Rule. 

The ſum is this ; Whatſoever is forbidden by the Law under which we ſtand, and 
being weighed by its own meaſures is found evil ; that is, in a matter — - 
$' bi 
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bidden,not for any outward and accidental reaſon, bur for its natural or eſſential con- 
crariety to reaſon and the Law of God, nr L048 oy done, or procured for any end 
whatſoever. For every ſuch thing is iztrivſecall and eſſentially evil, it is evil without 
change or warzety, without condition Or circumſtance, and therefore cannot be made 
Jn by any ſuch thing. - What 15evil-in ſome circumftances.may be good in others, 
and what is condemned for a bad effect, by a good one may be hallowed ; but if it be 
bad of it ſelf, it-can-never be good,till there come a cauſe as great toc its-nature, 
as to make it : the cruelty of mars habit or his choice can be turn'd, but a Viper will 
for ever have 4 venom in hu tooth. . EL 
41. But this Rule 1s alſo to be extended to caſes that are duplicate, and relate to two 
perſons,” As if two perſons affirm or promile contraries ; the firft upon a preſumptive 
power and authority over the ather, and this ocher upon firm reſolution, and by an 
intire power over him or her.ſelf; though I .am bound to hinder his promiſe from 
paſſing into fal}acy and deception as much as1 can, yet 1 muſt rather ſecuremy own. 
The reaſon is, becauſe he who had.no power over me, could not promiſe but with a 
tacite condition ; and though he were guilty of temerity and an interpretativgbrea 
of promiſe, yet if the other fails, he is direttly and properly guilty. This'ts | 
evident if a Father promiſes his daughter to Titius before witnelles, preſum 
his daughter who is a widow will yet be raled by him, though ſhe be 'ard@& own 


and Cyazppe in Ovid, ; 
abit Promiſit pater hanc, hac adſuravit amanti : 
Ile homines, ht eft teſtificata Deam. . 
Hic metuit mendax, ſed & hee perjura vocari, 
Nam dubitas hic fit majoy, an ile metus ? | 
This caſe may be varied by accidents intervening; as if the daughter be under her Fa- 


and circumſtances, the greater care muſt be'to avoid the greater crime. _ 

(2, Theſe Cautions are all which I think neceſſary for the conduttiag of a doubting 
Conſcience (that ts, a Conſcience undetermined) in its danger and infirmity : but con- 
cerfiing the matter of doubts, that is indeed, all caſes of Conſcience, they are to be 
hand{ed under their proper matter. [Concerning interpretation of doubts to the bet-= 
ter part, obedience to ſuperiors ina doubtful matrer, favourable and eafie interpreta=- 


counts in this place, yer I have choſen to refer them to their own places, where by the 
method and rules of art they ought to ſtand, and where the Reader will expeQ them. 
But concerning the cure of a doubting Conſcience, this is all that I am to add to the 
foregoing Rules. | | 

13. . A doubtful Conſcience is nogvide of humane ations, but a diſeaſe, and is to be 
cured' by prayer and prudent advices, and the proper inſtruments of reſolution and 
reaſonable determinations 3 but for thoſe things which are called doubts, and the re- 
ſolution of which is the beſt way to cure the infirmity of Conſcience, they muſt be de- 
rived from their ſeveral heads and. categories. For theſe diſcourſes or advices of Con- 
ſcience in general, are intended bur as diretions how to take our Phylick, and what 
order to obſerve'in dicbus cuftodie ; but the determining of the ſeveral doubts, is like 


preparing and adminiſtring the Medicines which conſiſt of very many ingredients. 
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diſpoſe ; but his daughter hath ſolemnly {worn and contrafted her ſelf tro Senpronins + 
The daughter muſt be more careful not to break her oath ani contraQ, than by ve- - 
rifying her Father's promiſe keep him from a lye; and this was the cafe of Acontins' 


ther's power, ſhe hath none of her own to contra& or ſwear ; but in an equal power 


tion of Laws for the depoſition of a doubt, though I was tempted to have given ac- 
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RULE L 


A Scruple js 4 great trouble of mind proceeding from a litthe motive, and a greg | 
 mndif} ofttion, by which the Conſcience though ſuſficrently determined by pro- 


per arguments, dares not proceed-to ation, or if it do, it cannot re ſt. 


VI nimis emungit, elicit [anguinem, ſaid Solomon ; too violent blowing 
. draws bloud from the noſe ; that is, an inquiry after determination, and 
” ſearching into little corners, and. meaſuring ations by atomes and unnz- 
©. {ural meaſures, and 4cimg over righteows, is the way not to govers, but 
to diſorder our Conſcience, | ? Ui eat wrt - 
Thar it is a great trouble, is a daily experiment and a {ad ſight : Some perſons dare 
not eat for fear of gluttony, they fear that they ſhall {ſleep roo much, . and that keeps 
them waking, and troubles their heads more, and then their ſcruples increaſe; If 
they be ſingle perſons, they fear that every temptation is a avewas, that burniig which 
the Apoſtle ſo carefully would have. us to-avoid, and then that it is better to marry 
than to ſuffer it ; and if they think to marry, they dare not for fear they be accounted 
negleRers of the glory of God which -they.thiak is better promoted by not zouching « 
woman.' When they are married they are afraid to do their, duty, for fear it be ſecret 
ly aa indulgence to the fleſh, and be to be ſuſpeAed of carnality, and yet they.dare 
not omit it, for fear they ſhauld be unjuſt, and yet they fear that the very fearing it to 
be unclean ſhould be a fin, and ſuſpect that if they do not fear ſo, it is too great a fign 
they adhere to Nature more that to the y aka * They repent when they have not 
ſian'd, and accuſe themſelves without form or matter ; their vertues make them 
tremble, and in their innocence they are afraid ; they at no hand would fin, and knoy 
not on which hand to avgid it : and if they. venture in, as the flying Perſians over the 
river Strymon, the ice will not bear them, or they cannot ſtand for ſlipping, and think 
every ſtep a danger, and every progreſſion a crime, and believe themſelves drowned 
when they are yet aſhore. F 
Scruple ſometimes ſignifies all manner of vexation of the mind ; ſo Cicero pro Sext, 
Rofcio uſes it, Hunc mihi ſcrupulum ex animo evelle, qui me dies notteſque ſtimulat « 
purgit. Take this ſcruple out of my mind which pricks and goads me night and day; 
So alfo in S$. Hierow/s Bible x Regum 25. Non erit tibi in fingultum & ſcrupulum cordi 
quad effuders ſanguinem innoxium. - It ſhall not be to thee a cauſe of aſond ſcruple 
of beart that thou haſt ſhed innocent bloud : But in the preſent diſcourſe ic hath a 
more limited fignification, and accardiog to the uſe of Divines and Canoniſts, means 
an unquietneſs and reſtleſneſs of mind, in things done or tg be done; after the doubts 
of Conſcience are determined and ended, Intolerabilem perturbationem, Seneca calls it, 
a fear of doing every thing that is innocent, and anaptneſs to do every thing that can 
be ſuggeſted, 


nuda ac tremebunda crnentis 
Irrepet genibis ſi candida juſſerit Ino. . 

* Scruple is a little ſtone in the foot, if you ſer it upon the ground it hurts you, 
if you hold it up you cannot go forward; it is a trouble where the trouble is over, 
a doubt when doubts are reſolved ; it 1s a little party behind a hedge when the 
main army is broken and the field cleared, and when the Conſcience is inftruted 
in its way, and girt for action, a light trifling reaſon, or an abſurd fear hinders 
it from beginning the journey, or proceeding in the way, or reſting at the journeys 
end. 

Very often it hath no reaſon at all for its inducement, but proceeds from indiſpoſiti- 


on of body, pulillanimiry, melancholy, a troubled head, fleepleſs nights, the on 
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Crap. 6. Of the ſcrupulous Conſcience. 


of the timorous from ſolitarineſs, ignorance, or unſeaſoned imprudent notices of 
things, indigeſted learning, ſtrong fancy and weak judgment ; from any thing that 
may abuſe the reaſon into irreſolution- and reſtleſneſs. lt is indeed a dire& walking 
in the dark, where we ſee nothing to affright us, but we fanfie many things, and the 
phantaſms produced in the lower regions of fancy, and nurſed by folly; and born ipon 
the arms of fear do trouble us. | | 7 Ws "7 FI Fw” 

. - Bur if reaſon be its parent, then it is born in the twilight, and the mother is ſo little 
that the daughter isa fly with a ſhort head and a long ſting, enough to trouble a wiſe 
man, but not enough to ſatisfie the appetite of a little Bird. The reafon of a ſcruple 
is ever as obſcure as the light of a Gloworm, not fit to govern any ation, and yet is 
ſuffered to ſtand in the midiſt of all its enemies, and like the flies of Egype vex and 
trouble the whole Army. | 

This diſeaſe is moſt frequent in Women, and monaſtick perſons, in the ſickly and 
timorous, and is often procured by excels in religious exerciſes, in auſterities and diſci- 
plines, indiſcreet faſtings and pernoQaations in prayer, multitude of humane Laws; 
variety of opinions, the impertinent talk and writings of men that are buſfily idle : the 
enemy of mankind by the weakneſſes of the body and underſtanding enervating the 
ſtrengths of the ſpirit, and making Religion ſtrike it {elf upon the face by the palſies, 
and weak tremblings of its own fingers. | 

' Williamof Oſenty was a devout man, and read two or three Books of Religion and 
devotion very often, and being pleaſed with the entertainment of his time, reſolved 
to ſpend ſo many hours every in reading them, as he had read over thoſe books ſe- 
veral times ; that is, three hours every day. In a ſhort time he had read over the 
books three times more, and began to think that his reſolution might be expounded 
to ſignifie in a current ſence, and that it was to be extended to the future times of his 
reading, and that now he was to ſpend ſix hours every day in reading thoſe books, be- 
cauſe he had now read them over ſix times. * He preſently confidered that in half {6 
long time more by the proportion of this ſcruple he mult be tied to twelve hours 
every day, and therefore that this ſcruple was unreaſonable ; that he intended no 
ſuch thing when he made his reſolution, and therefore that he could not be tied : he 
knew that a reſolution does not bind a man's ſelf in things whoſe reaſon does vary, 
and where our liberty is intire, and where no intereſt of a third perſon is con- 

cerned. He was ſurethat this ſcruple would make that ſenſe'of the teſolution be im- 
poſſible at laſt, and all the way wexatiows and zptolerable ; he had no leifure to aQtuate 
this ſence of the words,and by higher obligations he was faſter tied to other duties ; he 

-remembred alſo that now the profit of thoſe good books was receiv'd already and grew 
Jeſs; and now became chang'd into a trouble and an inconvenience,and he was ſure he 
could imploy his time better ; and yet after all this heap of prudent and religious con- 
ſiderations, his thoughts revolv'd in a reftleſs circle, and made him fear he knew not 

what; He was ſure he was not oblig'd,and yet durſt not truſt it ; he knew his rule,and 
had light enough to walk I it,but was as fearful to walk in the day as children are in 

the night. * Well! being weary of his trouble, he tells bis Rory, receives advice to 
proceed according to the ſenſe of his reaſon, not to the murmurs of his ſcruple ; he 
applies himſelf accordingly. But when he enters into new fears ; for he reſts in this 
that he'is not oblig'd to multiply his readings, but begins to think that he muſt do 
ſome equal good thing in commutation of the duty, for though that parricular in- 
ſtance become intolerable and impoſfible; yer he tied himſelf to perform that which 
be-believ'd to be-a good thing, and though he was deceived in the particular, yet he 
was Tight in'the"general, and therefore that 'for the particular he muſt make an ex- 

_ change. He does ſo; but as he is doing it,he ſtarts,and begins to think that every com- 
mutation being intended for eaſe, is in ſome ſenſe or other a-leflening of his duty,a di- 

minution of his ſpiritual intereſt, and a note of infirmity';- and then alſo fears, that in 

judging concerning the matter: of his commutation he ſhall be remiſs and partial. 

* Now he conſiders that he ought to conſult with his Saperiors ; and as he is going to 
do fo, he begins to think that his ſuperior did once chide him for his ſcruple, and that 

"now much more he will do it, and therefore will rather ſeek to aboliſh the opinion of 

'6bligation than change ir into another burthen ; and ſince he knows this before hand, 

'he fears leſt it ſhall be expounded to'be in him-an artifice to get himſelf eaſed or chid- 
denout of his duty, and cozened- from his obligation. * What ſhall the ntan'do? He 
dares not truſt himſelf; and. if he goes to another, he thinks that chis will the'more 

T 2 con- 
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condemn him ; he ſyſpeRs)himſclf, ,but, this other renders himguſtly,to.be ſuſpeRed 
by hiaſelf and gathers 9 Well'! .he goes $0.God and, prays him to.dirett him ;;but 
chen he can{idersthat-God 5s graces aregiven tous working together with God's Spirig, 
and he. fears;the,work-will ;not be done tor him becauſe. he. tails.in his own: part of co- 
operating ; apd concerning this he thinks;he. hath.no {cruple, but certain cauſes of fear, 
* After a great tumbling of thoughts and ſorrows he hegins to believe, thart.this ſery- 
pulouſasſs of ,Conſcignce is a; temptation, and a-puniſhmeat of his ſins, andithen he 
heaps up all that ever be did, and all that he did ,gor, andall that hemight have done, 
and ſeeking for remedy grows infinitely worle, till;God at laſt pitying the innocence 
and trouble of the manmade the cvil;to-link.down with its own; weight, and likes 
ſorrow that breaks the ſleep, at laſt growing big, loadesgheſpiruts, and bringing back 
the ſleep that it had driven away, cures it {elf by the greatneſs. of its own affliction. 
In this caſe, the Rel/gios is not ſo.great.as the «fii@:07. 

8.. But becauſe aſcruple is atear, or a light.reaſon againſt a ſtronger and a ſufficiently 
determined underitanding, it can bring po other ,work to the Conſcience, but that 
get it ſelf eaſed of che trouble, which is to be done þy the following Rules. 


KOt EE :6 
' A Conſcience ſuſſiciently inftruSed by its proper arguments of perſwaſion, may 


without ſin proceed to ation againſt the ſeruph and it's weaker arguings or 
ſtronger tremblings. | 


g— 42 


4+ , Addtothis, thax (inc ſcruples da ſometimes make men mad, do detriment to our 
health, make Religion a burden,introduce a wearinels of ſpirit and tediouſnels, it cat 
not be a {in to ſtop all thisevil, and direQtly to throw away the {crupk and proceed t0 
contrary afJions. | _ 

But thisjs to be underſtond only, when the {cruple is ſuch that it leaves the Copſc 
ence Practically determined. For if the {cruple prevails. upon his weakneſs ſo far as t 
rifle, the: better reaſons, the Conſciencs loles its rule and. its ſecurity, andthe /craple pailes 
nt0.2 gger,,and the Loy into a conſultation, and the judgment into opinion, and the 
Conſcience ito an nadi/cerning, undetermined faculty. | f 
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Tae. 6. Of the ferupulous C onſctence. 


6. Hirher is to be tediiced the waſe of a perplexed" Conſcience ; that is, when mettthink 
that which part ſoever of the contradiQtion they chuſe, chey fin ; for thoughthat be 
impoſlible to wiſe-men, yet all men are not wile ;z-and if it. -were impoſſible-ia-the 
thing, yet it is certainly poſſible upon the diſtempers of ſome men: and becauſe a 
man hath conrrary reaſonings and divided priticiples within, as our bleſſed Lord had 
a natural deſire not to.die, and yet-a reaſonable and a holy. ſpititual defite ta ſubmit to 

* his Father's will, and if he pleafe, to die ; ſo hath.every man deſires to pleaſe an appe- 
tite, or ſecure an intereſt of ſecular deſigns, and a reaſon'to ſerve the intereſt of his 
ſpirit in ſpiritual deſigns : But although in our bleſſed Lord the appetites of nature 
were innocent and obedient, and the ſpirit always got a clear victory, and the fleſh re- 
ſited nor, yet in us it is not ſo ; and ſometimes ſpiritual complications do difturb the 
queſtion, and make the temporal end ſeem reli fous or pious ; and the contrary pre- 
tence is pious too, and yet a dufy will be omitted which way ſoever be choſen, ot a fin 
committed as is ſuppoſed ; here the caſe ſeems hard. * lr is certain thar there is no 

ſach caſe in the world, that it is neceffary for a man to fin which part ſoever he takes, 
and winleſs it be his own fault he cannot think fo ; but ſome-men are wild in their rea- 
ſonings, and erte-in circles, and catnot untie the knot themſelves have knir. Some are 
weary, and many are involved, and more are foolifh ; and irs as poſſible for "man to 
bea PAT in one one as 1n another,and therefore his cr ay be this,tharwhich 
part ſoever he chuſes he ſhall fin; what isto be done here is the Queftion ? fo 
S 7. © The caſe is" this ; Pratinus a Roman. Souldier turns Chriftiarn, and/havins taken 
his military Sacrament before, and ftill continuing the imployment, heiscomminded 
to pur to death' certain criminals, which'he undertakes, becauſe he is bound'to it by 
his oath. Going to the execution he finds they were condemned:for being Chriftians ; 
then” he ſtarts, remembring his Sacrpment or oath on one ſide,'and hit faith' on the 
other”; that is, bis Religion on-both-;7 by which he is bound neither to be perjured, 
nor to kill his Brethren : The Queſtion is not how he might expedite his doubt, and 
ſecure his Conſcience by chuſing the ſurer part; but what he is to do, this perplexity 
remaining, that is, he not being able to lay aſide either part of the doubt; for his que- 
ſtion is nor whether of the two he ſhall do, bfit'is perſwaded that to do either is a high 
crime. a : | 

8, x. Concerning this, it is evident, that if thecaſes be equal, and the event not ro be 
diſtinguiſhed by him in the greatneſs of its conſequent or malice of it, it is indifferent 
to him which he: chuſes; and therefore there” can be no Rule given which he muſt 
take, unleſs he could be convinced of one that it is lawful, and the other unlawful ; 
but in this caſe that not being to be done, he ought to know that in this caſe he ſins 
not if he takes either, becauſe all fin is with liberty and choice, at leaſt with compla- 
cency ; bur his error is an ixfelicity and no ſin, if he neither chuſes it, nor delights in 
it, which in the preſent caſe he is Gopoſed not to do. 

9. 2. But ifin the event of the ations and parts of choice there be a real or apprehend- 
ed difference, he is bound to chuſe that part which he believes to be the lefs ſin ; this 
being a juſtification of his will, the beſt that can be in the prefent caſe ; but if he 
chuſes that which'is of worſe event; he hath nothing to excule it. | 


—— 


RuTL Ee TIL 
He that 3s troubled with ſcruples, ought to rely upon the judgment of a prudent 
Guide. 


HE reaſon 1s, becauſe his own underſtanding is troubled and reſtleſs,and yet his 
: reaſon determined ; and therefore he can but uſe the beſt way of cure, which 
1m his particular is to follow an underſtanding that is equally determined as is his own, 
and yet not ſo diſeaſed, p | 
2: Addtothis, that God hath appointed ſpiritual perſons, Guides of ſouls, whoſe of- 
ice is to dire&t and comfort, to give peace and conduR, to refreſh the weary, and to 
ſtrengthen the weak, to confirm the ſtrong, and inſtruft the doubtful ; and there- 
tore to uſe their advice is that proper remedy which God hath appointed. * And it 
hath alſoin it this advantage, that there is in it humility of underſtanding, a not rely- 
ing on our own wiſdom, which by way of bleſſing and diſpoſition will obtain of God Antonin. 2 
that we be direQted. Conſule bonos, prudenteſque viros, & acquieſce eis, was an old ad- c. 19. —_— 
CT 2 Vice, 
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. tion and inquiry be pure; and if more arguments occur afterwards than did in the 


vice, and derived from So/omor and Tob:t , hen wot wn thyoun underſtanding - but ak 
counſel of all that are wiſe, and deſpiſe not any counſel thar is profitable. Ny: 
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When a doubt 3s reſolved in the entrance of an aGion, we muft judge of our 

ation afterwards by the ſame meaſures as before ; for he that changes his 
meaſures, turns bis doubt into a ſcruple. , | 


HE reaſon of the Rule is this, That which is ſufficient far [ats/aF1ton before, is 

Tufficient for peace afterwards. A Chriſtian in the Dioceſe of S alamw;being 
faint in his ſtomach before the reception of the holy.Sacrameat, diſputes whether he 
may take a cordial or a glaſs of wine. Upon inquiry he.is told, That to-receive the 
holy Sacrament v#rg?/ze ſaliva, faſtingyis a cuſtom of the Church later than the times 9 
the Apoſtles, as appears, by the Corinthian uſages mentioned by S.Paul ; that it having 
no authority but cuſtom, no [avon but a piows fancy, and a little proportion and anals 
gy of reverence, it ought to yield to the elicite atts of charity ;; Upon this account he 
being ſatisfied drinks a little, is well, and communicates with health, and joy, ant hal 
eſs. But afterwards refleing upon.what he had done, he begigs:to fear he had. gg 
done. well ; that he had done againſt: the cuſtoms, of the Church; that it was at Jef 
infirmity.in him, and upon what account with God that ſhould be,, which,1a his owg 
moſt gentle ſentence. was at leaſt, infirmity, he. knew not ; and twenty other little 
things he thought of, which ſizzzfied nothing,but did ſamething they meant no good, 
but did great evil: and finding himſelf got into a net, he calls for help, but is told that 


——— 


hel 
he muſt get out of it by the ſame way. that he came in,and rat ng was the ſuffici; 
ent cauſe of his doing the aQtion,. was ſufficient alfo for the juſtification of it, and le 
bim confront the reaſons which introduc'd the aftion agaift theſe flies and little pre: | 
tenſions which diſturb his mind, and he ſhall find that he hath reaſon tobe aſhamed o | 
debauching and proſtituting his underſtanding, eq ſuch trifles and images of argument: 


For let a man look to his grounds when he begins to a, and when he hath ated, let 
him remember that he did his duty, .agd give God thanks. For if any juſt cauſe ap- 
pear for which he ought ta reprove his former determination,;. that juſt cauſe can hay 
no influence-upon what is paſt, if the firſt proceeding was probable, and reafonabls 
and difintereſf. He knows ſomething which he did not know before ; and for the 
time to come is to. walk by this newly kindled taper, but if he in the firſt inftance 
walked by all the light he had, he is not tied to walk it over again : for as God will 
not of a child exa&t the prudence and cautions of a man, but in every age expeQts a duty 
anſwerable to the abilities of it ; ſo it 1s inall the ſtages of our reaſon,and growing us 
derſtanding. According to what we have, and nor according to what we have not 
we (ball gave accounts. This is 1gtended to prove thar if we proceed probably, we urs 
not tied to ſorrow and repentance, though afterwards we find a greater reaſon to the 
contrary ; but this concludes mare in the preſent. queſtion of /craple, in which the 
greater probability goes before, and the leſs comes after. 
But the Rule is to be managed with thefe Cautioas : 

1. Take heed that in the beginning we do not miſtake our deſires to have it done, 
for a ſufficient warrant that it may. For if we enter in at a wrong door, or at the 
windows, we muſt go back, and cannot own that entrance which was like a Thich, 
or that ation which was done with more craft than prudence. 

2. Be not too eaſie in the arguments of probation. . For although in aQtions con- 
cerning our eternal intereſt, God expeQs no more of us but that we ſhould talk by 
che meafures of a man ; yet wedo nor perform our duty if we a& by the meaſures of 
a child or a fool. If we could do no better, the a#ioz might be more reprovable than 
the 22a ; but if we could conſider better and wiſer that when we refleQ afterwards 
upon what we did before, and find a fault ora fin, a negligence or an avoidable error 
1n the principle, we cannot from thence bring 'reſt and confideace ro our Con- 
ſciences, wh 
' . Z. Separate your queſtion as much as you can from intereſt, that your determin# 


firſt inquiry, remember that it was well enough at firſt, if it was probable enough 
an 
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and fir the reft, pray to Goy 10 accept you, if you did well and wiſely, and to pardon you 
in what was done amiſs, of wrghizently, or imperfettly, _ | 
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A ſcrupulous Conſcience is to be. cured by remedies proper to the diſeaſe, and 


remedies proper to the man. 


Hat is, there are ſome advices. which: are direQly intended for the leſſening the 
- {cruple, and ſome others which take away the ſcruple by curing the man, and 
taking off his diftemperature. Thoſe which are direQly inteaded againſt the ſcruple, 
beſides the Rules before deſcribed, are theſe : ; 


: ek Remedies againſt the Scruple. . | 

2, 1. Let the afflifted and diſquiet man often meditate of the infinite goodneſs of 
{ God, and how his juſtice is.equity, and his jndgments are in mercy ; that he judges 
us by what we heartily endeavour, but does not put our infelicities into our accounts 
Y of fins. Bb s F 9b! ©6G KW | 2: C 

| 3. / '2/' Let him-be'inftruQed that all: Laws Divine and Humane are defirous of ſweet 
and: merciful -interpretations,: and that of ' themſelves they" love to yield to neceſſity 
and to charity:; and that ſeverity and exattneſs'of meaſures is not only contrary to 
the goodneſs, but to the juſtice of God, who thetefore will pity us becauſe weare made 
of duſt, and-are a lump of folly and unavoidable infirmities ; and” by the ſame 
juſtice by which' God #« eternally angry with the (fallen Angels, by the ſame juſtice 


he '& wot finally angry with man for his firſt follies, and pities all his unavoidable 


evils. - | == Wy 

As cf! 3 Let it be remembred: that'charity'is the fulfilling the Law, and by the degrees 
of ita man tends to perfeQtion, and not by forms and zitzles of the letter, and epices of 
hand-writing or ordinances. » And that if he foves God and does his beſt, and concern- 
ing'the doing bi beft make the ſame judgments real and material, that he does of the 
other aQtions of his life, he certainly does all chat can belong ro him, and all that 
which can be wiſe and ſafe. He that aQts according to the reaſon of a 14n, ought to 
have the confidences of a man, for no other confidence can be reaſonable. That is charity 
that we do carefully and wiſely, and follow the be/# we can. 

5. 4. Let it be conſidered that to incline to the ſcruple, and neglect the ſtronger rea- 
ſon that ftands againſt it, is to take the worſe end, it 1s to do that which muſt ſeem 
worſe ; and then it may be remembred, that if the man is afraid and troubled with 
the #rifle, with the /crxuple, when he hath ſtronger reaſon to ſecure him, if he yields to 
the ſcruple and neglects the ftronger reaſon, the negle& of that will run upon him 
like a torrent and a whirlwind, and the ſcruple, or the bulruſh will not ſupport his 
building. | | 

6. $1 Since the very deſign of the Evangelical Covenant is, that our duty be demand- 
ed, and our ſins accounted for, according to the meaſures of a man, and not by the 
proportions of an Angel ; and that all our infirmities and ignorances, and unavoidable 
prejudices are taken into account, beſide the infinite remifſfions on God's part, it will 
tollow that by this goodneſs of God and a moral diligence, and a good heart we are 
ſecured, but we can never be ſecured by our own meaſures. For let us weigh never ſo 
exactly, we may miis grains or {cruples, but to ſnatch greedily at the little over-run- 
ning duſt of the balance, and to throw away the maſſive ingots that ſunk the ſeales 

| down, 1s the greateſt folly in the world. 

| 7. 6. Thelinesof duty are ſet down fo clear and legible, are ſo agreeable to reaſon, fo 

demonſtrable upon their proper principles, are fo eafie and plain, that we need not 

run into corners, and ſneaking by-lanes to find it out : If by little undiſcerned mi- 

nutes we were to ftand or fall, though now there are but few that ſhall be ſaved, yet 

but a few of thoſe few ſhould eſcape eternal death. The counſels of God are not like 


the Oracles of Apollo, double in their ſence, intricate in their expreſſion, ſecret in their | 


meaning, deceittul in their meaſures, and otherwiſe in the event than they could be in 
their exp=Qtation. But the word of God in the lines of duty is open as the face of Hea- 
ven, bright asthe Moon, healthful as the Sun's influence ; and this is certainly _ 
that 
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that when a'thing becomes obſcure, though it may:oblige ws to a:prydent ſearch, yer 
it binds us not under a guilt, but only fo far as it-is or may be plainly underſtood. »:; 
& Bur 1n the caſe of a ſcrupulous C onſcience, it is not the thing ſo much that troubles 
' the mind, as the indiſpoſition of the part, the man hath a vicious tendernels ; it is me- 
lancholy and fear, and as every accident can trouble the miſerable, 10 every fancy can af- 
fright the tzorows ; the chiefeſt remedies therefore muſt be by applications to the 
man, to cure his diſterper, and-chen the feruple: will work no more than its own aQz. 
vity will enable it, and that is but /zre/e and #nconſiderable. JED IE 


— 


: Advices to the fornpulous man. 3 ci 2H 
1. The caſe of the ſcrupulous man'is full of variety, or uncertainty, rather that. it 
is as calie-to govern.chance; and to give rules to contingency as to him. In all 'othe 
caſes there it a meaſure and a limit, and therefore a remedy can be proportioned to it; 
but in this, fear is the diſeaſe, and that alone is infinite ; and as it commences often- 
times without cauſe, ſo it proceeds without limit. For by what reaſon it entred in, by 
the ſame it- may grow;;' that-is, without any cauſe at all it may increaſe. forever. *But 
for the remedy, this 1s: confiderable ; That the worſe: it is, the better it may be reme. 
died, if we could confider.; For when. fear is grown ſo big that -it'is unreaſonabk, 
the cure is ready and plain, that /* »uft be laid afide becauſe it 1s zntolerable,and it my 
becauſe it is #nreaſopable;1: When it comes-from a ijjuft cariſe, that juſt cauſe 55. uſually 
the'limat of it :' but when#t-is vaſt-and infinite it hath no--cauſe, but weakneſs, and x 
appears enough in-the;inftances; for:theſcrupulous man-fears concerning thoſe thing 
where he ought to /be moſt confident! he fears that God" 4s angry with-hian for ogt 
doing his duty, and yet he does whatſoever lie can learn to be his-duty.'. * This isa 
complication-of evils, as melancholy js of diſeaſes. The ſcrupulous: man. is timoray, 
and fad, and uneafie, and he. knows not why. As the melancholy.man muſes long, 
and to no purpoſe, he thinks much, but thinks of nothing ; ſo the ſcrupulous mag 
fears'exceedingly, but: he - knows'nor what nor why. 'It' is-a Religious melancholy, 
and when it appears to be a' diſcaſe-and; a temptation, there-need go more argument 
againſt irs entertainment. We muſt rudely throw, it away. | | 
10. - -2. He that is vexed with ſcruples, muſt fly to, God -by prayer and faſting, that 
this lunacy and ſpirit of illufion which ſometimes; throws him into the fire, and ſome- 
Luke 11. 13. ,2j7e5 4nto the water, may be ejeted, and the Spirit of God, and the Spirit of wiſdom 
Jams 1-5" may come in ſubſticution according to the promiſe ſo often-recorded.in the holy Scrip 
tures. | [SE | 
2. Let the ſcrupulous man change the tremblings of his ſpirits to a more conſide- 
rable objeet, and be ſure if be fears little things, let him fear great things greatly, eve 
ry known fin let him be ſure to avoid, /:#tle or great, for by this purity he ſhall ſeek God, 
and the things of God, peace and truth, and the honeſty of his heart will bear him out 
from the n;/chief, if nor quit from the #rozble of the /cruple : * at no hand let it be en- 
dured that he ſhould thiak this diſeaſe or vicious tenderneſs in ſpirit is able to-excule 
him from his duty in greater things. Some ſcruple at an innocent ceremony, and 
againſt all conviction and armies of reaſon will be troubled and will not underſtand; 
this is very bad, but it is worſe that he ſhould think himſelf the more godly man for 
being thus rroubled and diſeaſed, and that upon this account he ſhall fall out with Go: 
vernment and deſpiſe it, this man nurſes his ſcruple till it proves his death, and inſtead 
of curing a Bile, dies with a Cancer, and is like a man that hath ſtrained his foot, and 
keeps his bed for eaſe, but by lying there long falls into a /iporhymy, and that bears him 
to his grave. | 
4. Let the ſcrupulous man avoid all exceſs in mortifications and corporal auſtert- 
ties, becauſe theſe are apt to trouble the body, and conſequently todiſforder the mind, 
and by tie prevailing fond perſwaſions of the world they uſually produce great opini- 
ons of ſanctity and ignorant confidences of God's favor, and by ſpending the religion 
of the man 1n exterior ſignifications make him apt to take his meaſures from im- 
perfect notices, and then his religion ſhall be ſcruple and impertinency, full of trouble, 
but good and profitable for little or nothing. Admiratione digna ſunt ( ſaith Cardan) 
Liv. 8..10. _ gue per jejuninm hoc modo contingunt : ſomnia, uperſtitio, contemPptus tormentorum, mor- 
k Deverum Pe deſiderium, obſtinata opinio, inſania : jejunium nataraliter preparat ad hec omni. 
It is wonderful to conſider what ftrange produQs there are of faſting : Dreams, 
ſuperſtition, contempt of torments, deſire of death, obſtinacy in opinion, an 
mav* 
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made, 'To albtheſe, fafting does'naturally;prepare'us : and concerning S. F3/arion 


4646 reporecd by S. Rerom, Its atFonuatns fait jejanis & 'wvigtliis tn rantum exeſo corpore Epiſt.l. 3: 


ut offibus vix harebat : unde notte infantum vagitus, balatus pecoyitis,nugitus boun, woces 
w9-4/ddibtiaidiemronen, fc. that he was 1o Jean and dried With" faſting and watching, 
etiartvis-fleſhdid fearce'cleavetotns bone : Then his deſires atid capacity of {Ikep went 
away, and for want of fleep he malt needs/grow 'light Headed, and then thie illuſions 
of the:Dovil were prepared and (certain to'iprevail; then his'brittns crowed, nd he 
heard thedeſert childrencrytng, ſheep'bleating, bulls lowing, and rarling of thajns, 
and all the -phantaftick noiſes' raiſed 'by the Devil. Much to the ſame purpoſe 'is by 


| S. Athanidfous reported of S. amthony. 'It was this excels that made S. Hierom ſo'fern- 


13s 
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$\jn'reading -of Tal;s Qrations ; it was fiot an Angel, but his own dreams that 
whipp'd him from making and reading good Latin agd good ſence, Afﬀterong faftitig 
ir-was that's. Galfars of Crowald fought with the'Devil, andſach irregular aufterities 
have bvenin all pes of ſuperſtition, rhe grear taftrument of Sitan by which' his iſtn- 
fions bevatne/Otades,' and Religion was/changed itito ſupertition;and the fear of God 
into eittiorowſhek, /and 4nquiry into ſcruple. " 

5. Ker the ſerupitlous'mean intereſt himſelf in as few queſtions of intricate diſpute, 
and minute diſquiſition as he 'cdh, 'they'that anſwer feweft, do 'tommonly trouble 
chomſclves withmoſt. Curivas quefions rhiy ptzzke every an, bur theyTih profit 
no min,-theyare'w certain difturbance, they ate rebels m'the Kitizdorn 'of the ranger 
men, they-are jult the fame thimgs tn Pernlution which [craptes "are in PriFice, and 
theeetore becrule wwrrce properly trends and dire&ts to ation, 'the thereafe of them will 
multiply theſe. Avoid them therefore, for not zheſe, but things prattical are the hinges of 
Smortality ; but the other break the peace of he Taperior Vaculties, they trouble the 
waderftanding and afit the Conſcience and'profit, or inftte&'no man. 

6; Bertier would evre 'his feruptlouſneſs muſt take Care that his Religion be as 
nearasNeenn to thermeaſorts arid aiſages of -cothition life. When S. Anthony was 
troubled witha Rrapifous Conſcience, which foamar'd him, that he thorishr it was 
impoſe for him ever to arrive at Heaven;an Ampel came'to him In the fikenels of an 
Hermit, or rather an Hermit ſpake to him like an Angd, atid frid, Wwunc\panbilum La- 
boranao manibus, nunc genious flexis orando, deinde corpus reficiendo, poſt quieſcendo, & 
rurſus iterum operando, Antoni, ſic fac tu & ſaluus ers. Sometimes labour with thy 
hands, then fall on thy knees and pray, then refreſh thy body, then ſometimes reſt, 
and then labour again ; and ſo thou ſhalt be ſaved. Let us take care that our Religion 
be like our life, not done like prdFures, taken when we are dreſſed curioully,but looking 
as the aQtions of our life are dreſſed, that is, ſo as things can be conſtantly done, that 
5, that it be drefſed with the uſual circumſtances, imitating the examples, and fol- 
lowing the uſages of the beſt and the moſt prudent perſons of his communion ; ſtriving 
in nothing to be {ingular, not doing violence to any thing of nature, unleſs it be an in- 
ſtrumenc or a remptation to a voice. For ſome men mortifie their »atures rather than 
their viczons inclinations or their evil habits, and ſo make Religion to be a burden, a 
ſnare, and an enemy. For in ſcrupulous, that is, in melancholy perſons nature is to be che- 
riſhed in every thing where there is no danger, that is, where ſhe is not petulant and 
troubleſome. Such men have more need of ſomething to repary their houſe, than to 
leſſen it. 

Jo Ler the ſcrupuloiis man take care that he make no vows of any laſting imploy- 
ment. For the diſeaſe that is already within, and this new matter from without will 
certainly make new caſes of Conſcience, and new fears and ſcruples upon the manner; 
and degrees, and circumſtances of performance. Therefore what ever good thing they 


| aptond's let them do it when they can, when it is pleaſant, when it is convenient, and 


ways reſerve their liberty, For beſides that to do otherwiſe muſt needs multiply 
{cruples,it is alſo more pleaſing to God that we makeour ſervices to be every day choſes, 
than after one general choice of them, to have the particulars doze and hated. 

S. But that I may ſum up many particulars in one. The ſcrupulous man muſt 
avoid thoſe companies, and thoſe imployments, and thoſe books from whence the clouds 
ariſe, eſpecially the books of ineffeRive and phantaſtick notion, ſuch as are Legends 
of Saints, ridiculouſly and weakely invented, furniſhed out for 1dea's, not for aftions of 
common life, with dreams and falſe propoſitions ; for the ſcrupulous and fearful will 
eaſily be troubled, if they find themſelves fall ſhort of thoſe fine images of virtue 
which ſome mea deſcribe, that they might make # fine piFure, but like no body. _—_ 

A 
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alſo are the Books of »y/tical Theology, which have in them the moſt high, the mog 
troubleſome, and the moſt myſterious nothings inthe world, and little better than 
the effluxes of a religious madneſs. * IDOIN us 0 
, 9. Let the ſcrupulous man endeayour to reduce his body into a fair temper, * ang 
enkindle in his mind a great love and high opinions of God and God's mercy, and by 
proper arts produce joy in God, and rejoycings in the Spiritz * let him purſue the 
purgative way of religion, fight againſt and extirpate all vicious habits and evil cuſt 
do the aQtions of vertue frequently and conſtantly, but without noiſe and out-cries, 
without affeQation and ſingularity ; that religion is beſt which 1s incorporated 
with the aQions and common traverſes of our life ; and as there will be ſome fooliſh 
ations, ſo there will be matter for repentance ; let this humble us, but not amaze us 
and diffra us. 

10. Let all perſons who are or uſe to be thus troubled with fies, and impertinen. 
cies of reeſox and Conſcience be carefully and wiſely inſtructed in thoſe praQtical pro- 

fitions which are the general lines of life which are the axioms of Chriſtian Phi. 

oſophy, which like the rules of Law have great influence in many vertues, and have 

great effe&t towards perfetion. For the more ſevere the rules are, the more apt they 
are to be the matter of ſcruple when they are not underſtood in their juſt meaſure, 
Such as are, It « the part of a good mind to acknowledge a fault where there is none. * Nu 
to go forward ts to go backward. * He that loves danger ſhall periſh in danger. * Hold tha 
which is certain, and let go that which ts uncertain. There are many more, of which! 
am to give accounts in the next Book, and from thence the ſcrupulous may derive 
aſſiſftances. | | | 

« Concerning the matter of ſcruples, I on purpoſe decline tbe conſidering of it 
& here,becauſe either every thing or nothing of it is to be handled. A ſcruple may arif 
* ;n the doing of every duty, in the remembrance of every ation ; and to ſftop.one 
< 9ap, when the evil may enter in at 500. I did ſuppoſe not to be worth my labour. 
© therefore reſerve every thing to its own place, being content here to give the mer 
&« ſures and rules of Conſcience in its ſeveral kinds, and differing afteQtions, that 15, in 
&« all its proper capacities which can relate to ation. | 
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The Law of Nature is the Univerſal Law of the world, or the Law of man- 

' hind, conterning common neceſſities to which we are enclined by Nature, 
invited by conſent, prompted by reaſon, but is bound upon us only by the 
commands of God. - | 


El 0 meg WIxApdy warkew m1 vimuO guoings, t, m Te > Pelegwotwsy {aid IV 
the Apoſtolical conſtitution ; Be careful to underſtand what 1s the Law 
natural, and what is ſuperinduc'd upon it. The counſel, abating the 
authority and reverence of them that faid it, is of great reaſonable- 

neſs, For all men talk of the law of Nature, and all agree that there is ſuch a ma- 

terial law which ſome way or other is of the higheſt obligation ; but becauſe there 
are no-Digeſts of Tables of this law, men have not only differ'd about the number of 
them, and the inſtances themſelves, but about the manner of drawing them forth, 
and raking the obſervation: whereas if the law of Nature were ſuch a thing as it 
is ſuppoſed generally, theſe differences would be as ſtrange and impoſſible, as that 
mer ſhould difagree about what is black, or what is yellow, or that they ſhould 
diſpute concerning rules to fignifie when they defire, or when they hope, or when 
they love. The purpoſe of the preſent intendment will not ſuffer me to-make large 
diſputes about it, but to obſerve. all that is to be drawn from it in order to Conſcience 


_ andits obligation. 64 RL 


\ The Law of Nature. ] | 
2 Far nature, and Lex nature are-uſually confounded by Divines and Lawyers, but 
to very 1l] purpoſes, and to the confuſion and indiftinftion of all the notices of them. 
The right of nature, or Jus nature 1s no Law, and the law of nature is no natural right, Valla Elegant. 
The right of nature is a perfe& and univerſal Tiberty to do whatſoever can ſecure me or *** mn 
pleaſe me. For'the appetites that” are -prime, original, and natural, do defign us to- 
wards their ſatisfaQtion, and were a continual torment, and in vain, if they were not 
in order to their reſt, contentedneſs and: perfe&ion. Whatſoever we naturally de- 
ſire, naturally we are permitted to. For natures are equal; and the Capacities are 
the ſame, and the defires alike; and it were a contradifhion to ſay that narurally we 
are reſtrained from any thing to which we naturally tend. Therefore to fave my own 
life, I can kill another, or twenty, or a hundred, or take from his hands to pleaſe my 
[e1f, if it happens in my circumſtances and power ; and o for eating, and drinking, _ 

plea- 


_ | O& the Law of Nature in general. Book-:1]. 
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pleaſures. 1f 1 can deſire, I may poſſeſs or enjoy it : this is, The right of nature. ' Ju 
nature, by jws or right,underſtanding not a collated or leg al right, Pfrive or determi 

but-a megatzve right, that is,ſuch a right as every man hath without a Law,and ſuch ag 
that by which the ſtones inithe fiteetsare mine; br yours ;\ byi@righy thar is negative, 
becauſe they are wullixs in boxis, they are appropriate to no man, and may be mine; 


that is, | may take them up and carry them $0 my bed of turf, where the »«tural, wild, 


or #ntutored may doess1it But this is not the law of mature, nor paligs any obligation 
at all; 1 3 t-TF tg ; Tx þ CAS i 
2. Andindeed nature her ſelf makes nbt a Law:.- tw... yy i $ 
Nec natura poteſt juſto ſecernere iniquum, 

and this opinion Carreades did expreſs; but rudely, and was for it noted by Laientias, 
He ſaid there was no.law of nature, But the Chriſtians who for many ages have fol. 
lowed the School'of Arifetle;, have been tender in ſuffering ſuch.exþrefſions, and haye 
been great promoters of 4rifozlc's doArine concerning the 70 pvoegy; the natural Lay, 
But indeed Ari/totle bimiclt in this was various and indetermined; For-in his Eebicks 
L-5-c-19- he affirms that ſome think the natural;law to be [77 py pon aruilcy x, rravieys 7 
 euimy fya Swaps @ITEe T0 T2 #, 040) x, 0» Theoms 4944] unalterable, and of 
_ rc. 13- the ſame force every where, as fire burns here and in Perſia : and yer he himſelf make 
” it zutable, and that is not the ſame among all .Nations ; for ſo he in his Rhetoricks 
ſays, 81 9D 6 mopleolei m Travlic, pyoe aowy INtguor: X, Aur ng WII wa giver 
Teo dM h, pact ow 2m, that ſome do Divine [not demonſtrate] that ſome things 
are juſt or unjuſt vy nature, without any Covenant or Society ; intimating, that without 
a covenant or contraQt; tacite or explicite, there can be no Law : and if it depends up. 
on contra, it muſt be variable as neceffity, and contingency together ; and ſo he 
\ affirms, That there is nothing ſo naturally juſt bur it 1s variable ; and although the 
Lb.5-c.7- right hand is in moſt men the ſtrongeſt, yet 10 {ome the left hand is Awvepulinh 
2 Sixguey TEv x0v@y ac xg] averoyiey 32 > tienen Diſtributive juſtice is by. propor- 
tion, and therefore it is variable; and in general he affirms of all juſtice, 7 5 99 

2rzAouv, juitice is in proportion and relation. - © | 7 Ade 
4. Por juſtice is &\Atley 23x, that is, megs 1:29 a relative excellency, and there 
fore muſt ſuppole ſociety, and a paCtion or covenant. For a man cannot be unjuſt to 
Ethic.l.5. £10. himſelf or to his own goods which are abſolutely in his power. & %v 4d me gs; a 
7ev, and therefore Jultice, 1 mean that. univerſal vertue that contains all elſe with: 


I it, 


Ey 5 S940 vinito mas deer 62, 

. . . . . 3 - R 
is a vertue that hath its being from ſomething ſuperinduc'd upon nature. Juſtice i 
natural, as all vertues are, that is, reaſonable and perfettive of our zature,and introduttivi 
of well being : Bur nature alone hath not injoyn'd it originally, any more than matrimoni 
al chaſtity was a zmatural law, which could not be at all before Eve was created, and 


yet our nature was perfect before. fam nihil eſt non conſtituts lege, nothing is juſto 
unjuſt of it ſelf, until ſome Law of God or man does ſupervene; and the Scepticks 
generally, and amongſt the Dogmaticks Ari/tippe ſaid, that nothing 1s juſt by nature, 
but only »w x, fs, by law and cuſtom ; which in what ſence it is to be admitted, 1 


{hall explicate in the following periods. 


----s the univerſal Iaw of the World. ] 


Rhetor. 1 5 2205 vip, fo Ariſtotle calls it [ The law of mankind ] Commune omnium hominum ju: 
Lo. f.dejure {0 Juſtinian ; which is not to be underſtood of all men in all things abſolutely, but 
& juftitia eſpecially of all wiſe or civil Nations that communicate with .cach other. Lucretis 
reſtrains it to neighbours. "Jos 
Tunc & amicitiam ceperunt jungere habentes 
Finitima inter ſe nec Ledeye, nec wiolare. 


But many Nations have thought, and ſome think fo till, that they may hurt ſtranger 


people, the poſſeſſors of far diſtant Countries ; barbarous and ſavage people : The Rs 


2141s Who were the wileſt of all Nations did ſo. 
ſe quis ſinus abditus ultra, 


Arbiter. : Siqua foret tellus que faluum mitteret aurum 
2 Hoſts erat 
All people whom they call'd barbarous, or whom they found rich were their ene- 
mies. 4p | | 


But 


9. 
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But there are-fome laws of Nature which belong to all abſolutely, co whom any 
" notice of the true God and of good manners 1 arrived ; particularly thoſe which be- 
long to common religion : But 1n the laws of Juſtice, the law of nature 15 more reſtrained, 
becauſe it does not. only, like the /aws of religion, ſuppoſe ſome communications of 
command from God, but ſome entercourſe with man ; and therefore are obligatory, 
or extended in proportion to the proximity and communication. But the law taken 
in its integrity, Or according to its formal reaſon, is the law of all mankiad ; for all 
men in all things are bound to it. | 


Concerning ſome common neceſſities. | 


This deſcribes the matter and body of zatural Laws. For there 1s nothing by which 
the laws are denominated »at#ra/ more than by this, that they are proviſions made 
for the natural neceſſities of mankind ; ſuch are, To do as we would be done to: To per- 
form covenants : To ſecure meſſengers of peace and Arbitrators : To be thankful to our Be- 
nefaftors, and the like : without theie a man cannot receive any good, nor be ſafe 
from evil. | 
By thisrelation, and interchanging reaſon, it is therefore neceſſary that theſe laws 
ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from all others, becaule theſe and their like proceed from the 
ſame principle, are reſtrained by the ſame penalties, written in the ſame tables, have the 
ſame neceſſity, and do ſuppoſe ſomething ſuperadded to our nature ; and therefore that 
theſe and their like are xatural, and the others are not, mult be by relation to the ſub- 
rect matter. | | 
I For in theſe caſes and the like, when that which is profizable is made juſt, then that 

which is zatural is made a law; that is, when the law tends to the ſame end whither 
nature tends, when'the faculty or appetite is provided for by obedience ta law; then 
the law is called natural. For fince all good and juft laws are profitable, they are 
laws Civil or Religions, or Natural according as they ſerve the end of the Common- 
wealth, or of the Religion, or of Nature. This is evident in the Code of the Moſaict 
law, whereall laws being eſtabliſhed by God under the ſame Prince, could have no. 
difference but by their ſubjeQ matter ; and when they did lie in one body, to ſeparate 
one from the other by proper appellatives was not caſie, but by their manner of doing 
benefit, and their material relations. | | 


To which we are inclined by nature. 
That which is uſually called the law of Nature is of it ſelf norhing elſe but convenien- 
tia cum natura rationali, a conſonancy to natural reaſor and bezyg. Some in drawing 
the Tables of the natural law, eſtimate thoſe only to be natural laws which are 
concerning appetites and actions common to:man and beaſt. Jus naturale eft quod 1. 1 i. dejuſti- 
natura. omnia animalia docuit ; ſaid Ulpian. That is the law of nature which is ** */© 
by nature taught not only to men, but even to beaſts, for they. alſo are-under her 
Power. . 


$ 


| : Magnu. agitant ſub legibus evum. | 

The ſame definition is alſo given, by Aquinas, and many Lawyers after Juſtinian, and r. 2z q. 194; 
almoſt all Divines after Aquinas 3: but Lawrentins Valla will at no hand endureit, Nam 6 
Jus naturale aicere quod natura 0mnia animalia dacutt, ridiculam ; it is ridiculous to af- c, —_—_ ws 
frm that to be the law of nature, which nature teaches to all. living creatures; ſuch 

as are, conjunQtion of ſexes for conſervation of the kind, nurfing and educating chil 

dren, abſtinence from ſome cert ain mixtures and copulations, abhorring the conjunttion 

of ſome very near perſons, \,.Concerning which itis thereforecertain, that though the 

matter of theſe laws is hugely agreeable to nature, and ſome of them are afterwards 

made 1nto laws,. and for their. matter ſake and: early ſanQion are juſtly called natural 

(as I have otherwhere diſcourſed); yet they are made.laws in. nature only; 'd5/poſtive, 

thats, by nature they.are made Candidatey of Laws, they are:prepar'd by nature, 'but. gc. Great ix. 
completed by ,God-in other ways:than by our.neture and creauon. F emplar, 


.” P 


9. Thereaſon is, becauſe that, which is natural is one,: but theſe laws admit variety ; 
and amongſt wiſe Nations in,ſeveral caſes hayeand have'not: obligation. - - The Reli- 
810us, and the Priefts, and-wiſe mea/among the Perſians did not account themſelves 
bound by all ghee, as I {hall di{courſe/in the following numbers ; and yet they were: 
then to bereckoned amongſt thewiſeft men ipthe worldybecauſe of their great Empire - 
and Government, which, by, reaſon of their, gteat neceſſities and communications 

| with 
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with mankind, cannot be done without its proportion of wiſdom, But if nature giq 
make theſe into a law, that is, if it comes by creation, and from thence alſo the pe. 
nalty and coercion is derived (for without theſe there is no law) then it were in. 
poſſible the wiſe Perſians ſhould think it commendable to dothat which others called 
abominable, ſince in all choſe chings in which they doa thing which they call unlay. 
ful, they as other men felt an equal ſharpneſs and pungency of Conſcience. 
But that I may ſpeak cloſer to the particular, That a thing is common to men and 
bezſts is no indication of a law of nature, but only of a common neceffity, inftin&, of 
inclination reſpectively; For they do it without a law, and therefore ſomay we, ur 
leſs ſomething elſe beſides nature makes it alaw to us; for nature or natural defire in 
them and us is the fame, but this deſire is 1n them where a law cannot be, and there. 
fore in us alſo it may be without a law, Beaſts do all they caz do, and can love, and 
are no more capable of law than of reaſon ; and itthey have inftinQts and inclinations, 
it is no otherwite than their appetires to meat, concermng which nature hath deter. 
mined'al}, but without proper obligation : and all thofe diſcourſes concerning the 2h. 
ſinence of beaſts, their gratitude, their hoſpitality, their fidelity, their chaſtity and 
marriages, are jult like the diſcourſes of thoſe that would make them reaſonable, 
More certain and true is that which was faid of old, 
I +0201 ME 2, Mev, 7, ofever; melenvors 
*Eofkw dns, Eve: 8 Shen BN peer” avis, 
Fiſhes and Birds and Beaſts eat one another, becauſe they have no juſtice or laws 
amongſt them, ſaid Hfiod; and the like is 1n Homer, 

Lg "2c 8x fa Mizor x, avfegnimw Coxt TIGH, 
and therefore although it is a good popular argument which is uſed againft unnatural 
conjunfions which 15 uy the Greek Epigram, . 

Alonro 2 dMfywv Carey YO, 8 WD Crtivwy 

ÞyTK emnualu YT wich V2 UJnnGy &C. 
Abſtain from ſuch impurities, for the very beaſts preſerve their natural cuſtoms and 
conjuaions-inviolate ; yet this is an infinitely uncertain and fallacions way of elti- 
mating any particular laws of nature, becauſe it may as well be faid to be againſt the 
law of nature-to be drunk, as to be inceſtuous, upon this account, becauſe Cows will 
drink no morethan to quench their thirſt : and although in the law of Moſes, beafts 
were put ro death if they were inſtrumental in beſtia/iry or murder, yet this was in pe- 
nam Domini, or a matter of dominion over beaſts; andthe word pex4 or puniſhment 
was improper and no: otherwiſe to- be underſtood than that of Sridas in his ſtory of 
Nicon., whoſe ſtatue when an-envious-perſon had whipp'd, to difgrace his memory, 
becauſt-in the: Greek games he had won 1400. crowns, the ſtatue fell upon his head 
| and:cruſhed/himitodeath. 780i maids tweticonn pie Gt T7 <ingn u, of Odor xalamos 
TE&owv duliy xalz 7 ww F AozxoIG, Abineis, His ſons accuſed the ſtarve as guilty of 
murder, and the: Thuſians threw it into the Sea ; for ſo- was the law. of Dyaco the 
Athenian, afie/eav erioies x, me ailvye, tobaniſh every thing that kill'd a man; 
though it were wood, ſtones, or hatchets, as you- mey' fee in Demoſthenes. Thekk 
things were: tragical: deteftations and emblematical/ proſecutions of the crime ; but 
-mcn;werewiſer thanrobelieve it really apuniſhment'ts inanimate things. The 
Tame 1s. true of beaſts in-their proportion, whofe crueky; ſavageneſs, or violent re- 
vanges 4s-not: zac but cio! xexiz; as- Origen calls it, it is like pravity- or. wick 
Ehisithing is fo muck} the more confiderable, beeauſe it is of uſe againſt the pre- 
tences ana{cruples of ſome perſons in:things where they ought to'be confident. S.F#e- 
roms (ays:that bealts when they are impregnated abſtain from-coition till the production 
off chewr-young, andithat this they do by the law of nature; now upon this account 
ro, impoſe \alaw. upon: mankind:to do-{o- too is weak and/dangerous. But yet not 


_ )1-2.contr- only (a) bezibut (5) Origen, (c) S. Ambroſe, and (ad) Sedwlins, do argue to thee ſame 
JHom.cifly purpoſe upon that very ground ; moſt: weakly and dangerouſly expoſing/ married per- 


ſons ta the greater dangers of fornication,and'depriving rhem of all the endearments of 
ſociety, nar conſidering that thoſe creatures, and-thoſe'men whoſe cuſtom was other- 
wiſe. or laws different, hadivagam !ibedinem, or the evil remedy of Polygamy. Beaſts 
indeed are ſo:ordered by nature, but without a law-; as there is no-law for Lions to 
eat fleſh, or:Oxen graſs, butyet-naturally they doit. A beaſt may be cruel or Juftful, 
or-monitrous'and prodigious: in the ſatisfattion-of his appetites ; but nor injurious, 

or 


—— 
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or the breaker of any ſanQtion, or laws of juſtice. There may be damnum ſine injuris , 
facientis datum, ſays the law, and it 1s.inftanc din beaſts. Neque enim poteſt animal i. 1. f. + 74 
injuriam feciſſe dizi, wod ſenſu.caret. - A. beait thav bath no ſcaſe (that is, no reaſon) pes Sy 
or... perception of {awf#t- Of wnlanful cannot be {aid to do. an-injury, and there- 
fore. is not capable of puniſhment, becauſe he 1s incapable of a law. So Fuſtin Martyr, 
or. who ever is the Author of the Queſtions and Anſwers plac'd in his Works ; 0 £3 
nauAorhlt medZews HabdrAcw dAGwv Tae; quacty tx tv fNo)ov. It is unreafon- 
able to exact of beaſts the obliquity.of rheir attions, becauſe they have no reaſon ;- it 
is therefore as unreaſonable to make the law of nature to be ſomething common to 
them andus. | TITS fe | | 
i2, If it be replied, that the Lawyers and Philoſophers mean only that theſe material 
inſtances which arecommon ro them and us are the particulars of the law of Nature; 
and:though they be nota law to:them, yet the ſame things which they do naturally, 
are natural to us, and a law beſides, that is, the natural law : Beſides that this is not 
uſually ſaid by them, we are then never the nearer to know what is the law of Na- 
ture by this deſcription of it, for all things which they and we do are not pretended 
to be laws; aseating and ſleeping ; and therefore by what meaſure any other thing 
ſhould be a law to us becauſe they and we doit, is not ſignified by this definition, or 
any explication of it. Let usthen try the other meaſures which are uſual. 


Invited by conſent. | 


The conſent of Nations, that is, :-publick fame amongſt all or the wiſeſt Nations is 
a great ſignification of decency or undecency, and a probable indication of the law 
of nature. F900 
Þjjun 3” tn 7rajurav 27\Avlay, fvnve morN! 
Aa qnutZg0io—————e | vhh+: 


It is not a vain noiſe when many Nations joyn their voices in the atteſtation or dete- 
ſtation of an aCtion ; and it looks as if it were deriv'd from ſome common principle, 
which ſeems either to be Nature, or Contratt ; and then as in the firſt caſe they are 
reaſonable; ſointhe ſecond they arecdircAlyr obligatory. Quod apud multos unum inves ye grafcrigt, 
nuitur, non eft erratum fed traditum;; laid \Tertutian; like that of Heraclitas, Tz xown 
gaibphue mx, if it ſeems foto thecommunitries of mankind, it is genuine, and natu- 
ral, and without illuGen.; * oe: 0 hy ee be ne #1} 
$1. { Now this 15:4rue up to'maniy-degrees of probabihty 3' and yet it is rather an index of 
a-permifſion of nature," than of. a -natural obligation ; it tells us rather what we may 
do,: than-what »e.muſft, tt betng more probable: that all nations will not conſent to an 
aundtural thing, that is} will nat do: violence to: ature, than that wharſoever they 
commonly att ſhould be 4 neceſſary:law; and the:rheaſures of nature,: or the indication of 
ber, Sanftioris;: and yet it'is:ftill, more probable that rhe conſent of Nations is more fit 
10: he;uſeg 45 ecarroborative to'a perſwaſion or a;kind of aftions, than as the prime mo- 
tive: 0r:1ntroduction;; » Kaam5ov, Tavlas; arbewns; -—_ outoAoyalas' moi; brlnoe- 
pen: aid Ariftotieg: and argumientum eft weritatis 'aliquid omnibas videri, ſaid Semcca ; 
is 15a great ſtrengthening and'a- powerful prevailing argument to have all men con- 
fac te our opinions-and propoſitions; © Bub-ir is-in many-moral inftances as it is in 
theuniverſal opinioniwhich all-:mankind:hath-concerning jewels, where they con- 
{ent no man knowsbow; or why.:' And no:maiz can give a' rational account why fo 
great value ſhould beſet upon a Diamond, - bur becauſe it looks prettily andis laſting : 
and fo; there: are in} nature; detencies and lafting proportions-in moral-inftances be- 
tween the Conſtience and the aQtan';-but:;pet as there is no proper andeffeQive uſe- 
Falng(s:in Diamonds towardstherlife of man; ſo neither is-there-1a 'many-inftances in 
which-the confeat of mankind3s very:general:' And' therefore: this is very far ſhort of 
a laws "me is 00, certain; tokeni of 'd' permifroe right of native; much leſs of «'law or obli- 
g&#ion; >©Or, 15 fo ot noo tyiG ofa 001 07d ; ef; | 
—_ Whole Empires /havedeanoftabliſhed and United: by: violence, and have laws 
given to. them and they receryidhem/inperſuanceof the'Conqueror's intereſt, and 
their Educationsbave been farovd accordingly: Ninus formed the 4 ſſprian Monarchy, 
and, js Sofi was/,flartered: into:the- reputation! of a God; and all the Nations under 
that .Scepter -cbnfented to. the: worſhip of 1Re/zs ; and /all-the Nations with whom 
theſe men converſed; imitated the manners'of the Princeps popmius, and in their bag- 
noe Q- 2 quets, 


+» 
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quets, the molt evodeſt of their wometr uſd ro Rtrip therniſelves ſtark naked, aid i 
was evinieed no'radecetiey, but fhe was fade atid wnetvd thier did got. * Iy 
16, 2; Tikfe arc fone Nations fowhoſly batbatous arid britiſh incheir cHannets, ae 
from their _ Wo tart patter — _ I bike zreths 
words of Porphyry, # av & "m6 gon +84 ryvattorts © d nels tres 
from whort Is ve le#tty £6 be-lye tid abuſe the fait inclinations and Ny 
humane #tiature. Ant) therefore if we goto #c&ouat by the conſerie of Nations, we niuft 
thruſt out #ll wild; ſavage, barbarous; and utitatght people, »perpecr fOourgy 3hhy, 294 
In Synopſi LL. Sag [S4539%;* 76 pa #3 0s; Wopua voptindss tichever ir rr IfnIogy bh VS petic rents 
_ wivev, ſaid Michael Pſellus, We muſt into the account of the law of Nations take 
therti ofily who are ſubje& t6 Laws, the well manner'd people only : but then this al. 
ſo will be # itfloite uficertairity. For, | 
j. All Natiotis to the Greets wete barbarous ; to the Romans alfo all Nations buy 
the Greeks aid thettiſelves : and to the Jews all were Heathens, which to then ſigni 
fied the ſame thin# or worſe. | | 

19, 4. Afd then which ate thoſe Netions whom we ſhall call Mor ariores, wiſe and welt 

matritier*d people, for this will depend typon our own cuſtornis ; if they be like our a 

ſtoms, our laws,and mantiers of living,cthen we approve them,elfe we condemn them, 

5. But theHi ler vs retnetttber alſo that civility and fair cuſtorns were bur m a narrow 
circle, till the Greeks and the Romans beat the world into better manners. Ariftoth 
ſays, that in his time in the Kingdoms of Potruz, Which were very near to Greed, 
divers Nations were eaters of man's fleſh, ſuch as were the Acheavs anti Hextothans, 
and tivers amongſt the Mediterrancans were worſe than they. 

. 6, Thegreatelt part of the world were undiſcovered till this laſt age, and amanpit 
them the Jus Gentium was to ſacrifice one another to Demons ; for all the old Naviga- 
tions were by Maritime Towns, and the in-lands either were left alone in their own 
wilder manners, or it is not known what civilities they had. So that the Jus Gentiun 
muſt needs have been an uncertain thing, variable and by chance, growing by acci 
dents, and introduc'd by viotence, and therefore eoutd nor be the meaſure of the lay 
of Nature. ns 7 ITY 

. 7: Addto theſe that the ſeveral Nations of the world had cuſtoms of their own, 
which commencing upon uncertain pttmcapleshave beenderived ro heir poſterity,aod 
retained with a religious Fancy 5 becoming nacuratand proportionable to their fagoin 

and their fears, and they would rather die than do an a&t of violentt to them, add 

In Thalia, Hheljev'd it to be the greateſt umpiety mrtte workd to brexk chem. Zervdot er tells a full 
mitance of this in a trial thade by Darms to the DIodictes and Greeks, He agk'd whe 
Greets what they Would take <o wo as the indzwrdid who vat their dead Parems art! 
Friends, ad vcconnred it the moſt homourable burial ; ae Sr Fay would at 
do it at any price. And when the as dhe Sarto upon what conditions they would te 
mduc'd to burn the bodtes of their Fathers, and notto'clitxhbem, they defired hin ot 
ro ſpeak ro them of any ſuch horrid imipiery ns to burn cheir Fachers rurcaſſes, winds 
deny to them the honor of a natural burial in the bowels'df their dear children. M8. 
Seinwi. QOuftoin ts the Gear or [pinitof a nan'sadbiens, and igfrodures a mnurare a 
facility, a delight, bad religion ic ſei Kalg4s 29 either Wow dv {lh 

Ariſt: Rhetor, Gtuorty yate 71 49 GL Th You. Sjſoe inte td HA Aw "aka 310" $1 $01; 16 thei 

L 1. c1l 25S Ti dn | Cultomisns fratirte, and that to 'which 'we we accuftomedit 
fike that whrch we were born. For abarwhichixbfren dome to urbarwhith-is ati avs. i 
is mate winch is2inays, that istufom which —_ It's ipelſible:char marure i 
muny chitgs ould bealeered, and iris very dificuttriait cuftoin ſhould in ny ing; 

we haveRen andheard « 10a great anftance in a few ages kftpuſt, Bor whenſormeel 
therefortned Dotorsby their privateauthority did irwicemnrorope is, 'and the iChutth 
'of Rojhe did twelve'timespublickly endetrvour it, 'to get che (Grudbs ro forkake rhe 0+ 
ſtomsof their Churches, and :tordform themſelves bythreir copy, rhe were all w_ 
ſed ; and if the Greek Prelates ſhould take the people off from their old cuſtorns, 

that thegroat Turk woulddo-therh amaſchief for complying whhiche Weſtern Chri 
Rtmans his-Enemies, they themſelves wouldindangerall choir Kelipion/ and ris 
Turks, if rhey once tid thar their dldicuftoms'were nor necoffiry Rebiption : ti 

- "thereforeithey choſe coftick ſecure itveheir Religiorrthouphialieyedivath ſorne:orrels, 
Thaifor the purchaſe of 'a'leſs neceflary\trathendenger thewhole Rulipionby vakii 
'cheipeaple'olt from \their Pwr Genres, ehecuſftergIfetvir Nation. © Oi 
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22+ $, Some N ations do refuſe to admit of ſome of thoſe Laws:which others call the 
laws of Nature, and ſuch which indeed were given to all: the Nations of the 


World. 


m=on——=Nou fadera legum Yal; Flacc. 
Ulla colunt, placidas ant jura tenentia mentes. | 
and excepting the care of children, to which by natural likeneſs and endearments we 
love to be oblig'd, and fo leſs ſtand 1n need to: be tied to it by a law, excepting this I 
fay, to which beaſts alſo do as well as we, ſome wiſe perſons have obſery'd that in-all 
things elſe we areat liberty, that is, naturally tied to no law. 
Et te Tis 824 09s evlownous ICY Eurip» Dicty, 
Kai Iroioi T&70 Sofav, we onto; Nyoas, 
Ones iv TE 7701 THe TrlvTYG PAR 
| Tao GAAZ 5 Yeu ped” #ANAGY, vIIWOS: | 
But the inſtances will make So indicatron of this than any man's affirmative; 
The Idameans are Thieves and Murderers, and will not believe that they do amiſs : 
The manner of their Nation is to live very much upon robbery, and plundring Mer- 
chants : and in Homer's time there was a Nation of Pirates ; &x 2S:ov jv ag Tok ma- - 
Azul; 70 Angetiv, EAN” 2v32%on, ſaid the Scholiaſt upon Homer's Odyfles 7. They thought 
it nodiſparagement to ſteal, bit an honourable and a glorious thing ; and it is worſe ' 
now, and hath been growing ſo ever ſince Nimrod's time. Men account it lawful to 
Kill and ſteal, if they do it by Nations, by Companies, and Armies, and Navies: and 
Cato had reaſon to complain, Fares privatorum furtorum in neryo atque in campedibus 
etatem agunt, fures publici in auro atque in purpura; ,and particularly A. Gef/zws tells 
of the Egyptians that they allow of thefts ; and the wiſer Lacedemonians, a ſober and 
a ſevere People, taught their young men to ſteal without covetouſneſs; ſo they pre- 
tended, not to enrich themſelves, but to incourage them to fight the better by plun- 
dring well, Pompoxius Mela tells of the Augite, a Nation in Africa whoſe cuſtom it Lib: r. c.2. 
was that every Bride ſhould be proſtitute to all comers the firſt night, and ſhe who 
hadentertain'd moſt, was moſt honoured: and Solinus tells of the Garamantici that they 
know no marriages, and therefore children only own their Mothers, for they can hardly 
gueſs at their Fathers ; and indeed the old world did do ſuch vile things, contrated 
{uch baſe cuſtoms, ſo delighted in wickedneſs, that as they bighly provoked God to 
anger, fo they left it impoſſible to judge of the laws of nature by che conſent of Na- 
tions. Propertius complains ſeverely of this popular impiety. 
Sed poſtquam tellus ſcelere eſt imbuta nefando, 
Faſtitiamque omnes cupida de mente fugarunt, 
Perfudere manas fraterno ſanguine fratres, | 
Deſtitit extinitos natus lugere Parentes, - «mir 
Optevit genitor primevi funera nati, - ” 
Liber ut inuupte potiretur flore Nowerce : 
Ionaro mater ſubſternens ſe impis nato, 
Impia nox verita eft Divos ſcelerare penates, 
Omnia fanda, nefanda malo permiſta furore 
$4 12". Faſpificam nobis mentem avertere Deorum. 
© The whole eaxth-grew ſo impure and degenerous, that they drave juſtice from them 
© as their Enemy Brothers waſh'd their hands in their Brother's blood ; the Sons 
« mourn'd not at their-Father's funeral ; and the Father wiſlfd the death of his eldeſt 
*$0n, that he might. lie with his Son's wife ; the Mothers would fteal ſecretly into 
© the.embraces of their Sons ; and they feared not tobreak the laws of Hoſpitality, or 
«< Cuſtom, or Nature, or Societies. Now from hence it will be-impoſſible to derive 
our Cuſtoms, andſo.to ſuppoſe them to be laws of Nature, which are openly de- 
{truftive of juſtice. And upon this laſt inftance it appears that the ſaying of Pohvius 
will be of no, uſe to us in-this queſtion ; If: 5 azniw oy 70%; nate guow £Ys01 f{RZAAoY TH 
PUIHy ty punt Cv Toi Mepheguaras,, That for the laws of Nazare we muſt ſeek amongſt then 
that live according; toi nature; not amongſt them whoſe natures are deprav'd by cuſtom ; 
lince as Andronices of Rhodes was wont to ſay, He hes not that ſays honey is fweet though 
'4 fuck men refuſes it as bitter and unpleaſant ; ſo is the law of Nature perfe& and im- 
mutable in thoſe Nations who are endued with a ſound mind and a ſober judgment. 
This indeed is true, but how this can be reduc'd to praQtice, will be found inexplica- 
ble, and the thing it ſelf impoſſible : fince the Lacedemonians the wiſeft and ſevereſt 
Q 3 amongſt 
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Maxim. Tyr. 
Differt. 1. 
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27. 


23" 9. Some Tyrants have made Laws to ſereetheirlufts, or their neceſſities, and theſe 


Orat. proClu. Was another inftance like it ſpoken of by Cicero, that a Weman married her Da 


24. 


25, 


26. 


among all Commonwealths permitted ſuch natural:injuitices, amd wouldbreed diy. 
dren upon their own wives by ftrangers that they imaght rave a good ant « hand{omne 
breed. 


things have come into Cuſtoms, and Laws of Nations, and dometanes have been ſup. 
prefied, or ſpent in deſuetude. it was che caſe of Selenrws, who in the neceffity of hi 
ſon Antioch gave him his own wie, andimade i a law for the future, whichthing ej, 
ther was inſtantly diſpgracid and rzjected,or clic S. Pax had not leard;or had not takey 
notice of ; for he thought it fuch a fornication as was not {a-much as named a 

the Gentiles that one ſhould have his Father's wife : 1ndeed at was not named 7»ter cg. 
datiores,or thoſe with whom he had converſed ; but in Syria and an the Pontick King. 
dom before his time, it had been named and practifed and pats'd unto a Law ; and ye 
that Kingdom conſiſted of gwo and twenty Nations of diſtinct Languages. There 


ters husband, which exaQtly was the fame undecency and inceſtuous approach. Wii 
gemero Socrns, anfpiribus aaliis, walks authoribus, funcſts omixibus. O matierts ſeelg 
incredibile & prater hanc unam in omni vita inauditum ! Something like S. P au!'s jy 
3 Wprcr;c!as, 'but yet ſometimes it was done, and not only before his time, but tony 
after this monition alſo, as it was in the caſe of A#tronias Curaculla & Matrems thigit 
Uxorem ; ad parricidium junxit ineftum : So Spartianums. Now concerning thek 
things, how canagy man from hence take an eſtimate of the law of Nature tor thi 
canaot be of the law of Nature which hath in it fo unreaſonable and unnatural ow 
plications 3 and yet by what rule ſhall we judge of Nature's: Law, fine the wiki 
perſons, even Socrates and Cato did fuch things which they thoughe fit, and wecil 
unreaſonable, for they gave their wives to their friends, as a man lends his beaſt fot 
his neighbour's uſe. 

10. 'There are ſome Nations fo. uſed to a rude unmannerly pride and kierceneh 
that all civility ſeems ſoftneſs and efferninacy. To this purpole is that which Tac 
reports of the ſon of Phraztes the Parthian, who being bred up with Tiberias and & 
form'd iato the Rowas civilities was by the Prince his friend to the Kingdomd 
Parthis ; but in the young Gentleman Yoros there were preſently obſerved caſineſsd 
accels, a fair civil deportment and affability ; obwia comitas : But theſe vertues bei 
unknown to the Parthians were rovavitia; and becauſe they wers unknown to that 
Anceſtors, perinde odium pravis & honeſtis, the good and the bad amongſt them dil 
equally deteſt them. | ; 5 

11. Some Nations have left their good Cuftoms and taken up bad,and have chang 
their natural reaſon into unnztural follies, and the baſeft fins have been very general, 
and when God warned the Jews to take. heed of the manners of: their neighbour Nz 
tions, he enumerates vile luſts which were che national Cuſtoms for which God affirms 
that he ezeQted them from their babitations. | WOES 

12. Laſtly, there is noconſent among Nations in their Cuſtoms, hor ever was wr 
til a higher principle made a law and tied it on with penalties ; ſuchas were conquett, 
neceſſity, contraQ, reputation, decrees of Princes, or-the laws of:Godbr of a Religion. 
1G #, Sinn dv 3, xgiTw pfceles Dana pipe i, amtegor ua, and neither Nation with 
Nation, nor Man with Man, nor a Man with himfelf does long agres. © 

Indeed chere are ſome propoſitions which all the World agrees upon, fuck as art 
the immortality of the ſoul, and that there is a God. Taimz 6*EXNw Aly & 6 __ 
2, Aba," u, 6 Hiteigurrng, u, 6 DxAdHIG, x, boat $4 250. The Greek aud the 
Barbarian, the Epirorumnd the maritime; the wiſe andthe unwiſe agree is the belief aud pte- 
/«ſfion of a God : but when theſe things come to Manners and Cuftoms, they differ it 
finitely ; and as they anciently choſe feveral gods, ſd they did not agree in the mai 
ner of worſhipping their gods ; ſame they worſhipped by praiſes, and ſome by railing, 
ſome by giving ſacrifice, fome by throwing ſtones; and [0 it was in other things 
Some were oblervant of theit Parents;and ſome knock'd chem on the head with clubs 
when they came to a certain age, 4s i510 be ſeen in A£/an ;- and-even in the taking 
care and educating their children, ia which nature feems moſt to have made a law, 
and ſignified it with the conſent of Nations, yet even in this alfo there was variety; 
and no univerſal law naturally eftabliſhed. For ſome nurſed their children, and fo 
did not ; ſometimes they wers left to their Mothers without any provifion made by 
their Fathers ; ſometimes the Fathers took them from their Mothers, but however, 
yet 
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this\cannot be properly derived from a Jus Gertinm, forif it bea right of a law at 
" it 4s 8 Jes firrnloram, ir belongs to fingle perfons aid ro fantifies, and is common 
tomanahd beaſt, and havh a neceſſity in-nature, as it is meceffary to eater fleepy, and 
is as neceffary to families as the other are to fingfe perſons, bue where there ts'a nie- 
ceflity, there:netds notaw, and cannot propetly be any. Fn ent 
o  Fromall whith Toohclude, that the Fas Geri, the law of Nations isnoindica- oY the a. 
*©* vlon of the {aw-of Natute; neither indeed is there any Fu; Gentiwm colleRively atall, (ME 2cem. 
but only the diſtinCtaws of feveral Nations ; and therefore it is to be taken diſtribu- plar. n. 22. ; 
tively ; for they are united only by contratt, or unitation, by fear, or nexghborkood, 
or neceſſity, or any-other accident which I have mentioned. And in rhole things m 
which they have agreed tacitely, or expreſly, they have no obligation but what they 
bring upon themſelves, as penalties, forfeitures, obloquies, andrhe like ; which they 
as eaſily ſhake off when rthey-have power, and when it is for their profit ; and we fee 
it in thoſe whohave killed Heratds or Minifters of peace and of Religion ; which we 
ſay cohimonly is againſt the law of Nations ; that is, it is againſt the cuſtom of them, 
becauſe to do fo is to mo purpoſe, a ſpleniſh ineffective matice ; and therefore alrhovgh 
of no uſefulneſs, amd conſequently feldom done, yet it hath been ſomerimes, and ng 
puniſhment follows, and rhefefore it is no law. | ; 
Now thit this opinion may not wholly ſcemmew, 1 find ſomething of it affirmed 
by Conſtantinus Harmenopulus, vt; *)vizu@. Rv wmv WG. wv tn otv1e\ mie. The Lib. r, tit, r 
law of Nations is that which one or more Nations uſe ; and he inſtances in hot mar- P'9cbir- 
rying their neareſt kindred, amongſt the Greets and Sanre [Sarmute (I ſuppoſe)} or 
elſe to marry them as the Perfſans uſe. But this bnly, where it happehs that Nations 
do conſent in great proportions, it confirms our affent to the law, and publiſhes its 


being natural, in caſe that of it ſelf it be ſo. 


| Prompted by reaſon. | 
Cicero defines the law of Natureto be, Ye#« ratid ture confruens; Aﬀfeſt in omnes, Lib. df Regub, 
tonſtans, ſempiterma + That tight reaſbn which is conſonant to natute, WHITh is in eve« 
ry one always and the fatrie, that is the Iaw of Nature : So he; and from him CxtFan- 
zi; but that is not exaQAtly true. Right reaſbn is the inſtrument of Uſing the law 
of Nature, atid is that by Which together with the Cotifcience (which is 4ll reaſon) 
we ate determitied to 4 thoice and profecutivh of it our Rlves, or tb 4 willingneſs of 
obeying the obliging power, +3; Oc; viptes StHoelat Koyiritdc, 2) Sit; SorbitnG 
yivela* Reaſon btitertains the Divitie laws (6f tiature) and fo is tide & moſt vigilant 
ſudpe, ſaid Hieroilese: This is that which Uiftinguiſhes us from beaſts, atid friakes us 
7 A -=a4i4- coi Geparat htc os | | Juven. Sat. 15. 
A grepe thiltorim; dique itleo vrenetdbile ſols 
| Td?tith Iygentutn, divitbrumgae caf aces, 
Arquie ezerctllt; capientiſqie att#hus pri, 
 Serlſutty 4 6#leſth demiſſuint t#hxiniti drce.” © "670 20th 
*:Bur reaſon 1s hot the law; or its meaſtire 5 fielther Gn afly/ tf be ſits, that diy 
thing is « law of Natute, Becatife jt ſeeris to hith hopely reafohable, tieither if it be ſo 
itidees, 19 it theref6re a law. For it is wenſos Heble that eyery man (H6HI8 chooſe 
His Wn wift; 'beeatſe His HiEereſt 15 the greitefti * That every thiart Thould ſifer is 
mich evil as he d6&8 ; * Fhit & nin be net pitiiſiicd for Eviss that he cannot http ; 
* That evety watt ſhould fiiffer fot his oWH fille; arid ob trite for the fanlſe of : Ir ; 
and yet theſe are not laws in all places where they are reaſonable. . Pzthagoras int Laer- 
zizs ſaid that which was very teafonible; Plurz muiſncts nov noehdum, velats Heque 
animal quod non noceat hominibus. A man may not hurt a genth and a ſweet plant, 
much leis, a harmkef$ 29d a pioftabe beat Tay, if is tiareafonable a man ſhould, 
_ he does, = breaks no _ wr meer doing ſach an ation. For reafon cati de- 
montrate, and 1s can perfwadeand invite, bix not compet ary thing bur zf2»t; not 
obedience, and therefore it is mo Jaw, $7 RS: | M 
Bur beſides this, Redfon is ſuch a box of . Quickſilver that it abides no where; it 
dwells in no fected manſion 3 itis like a dove's neck; or a changeable Taffara ; it tooks 
ro ME otherwiſe ehin to you who do not Rand inf rhe fare tight char do: afd 
if we inquire after the law of Nature by the'irales of our reaſon, we fhall be un- 
certath as the diſcourſes of the People, of the dreams of diftarbed fancies. —_—_— 
| aving 
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having (as Laciaz calls it) weighed reaſons ina pair of ſcales thought them fo even; 
that they concluded no truth to be in the reafonings of men; or if there be, th 

knew not on which fide it ſtood, .and then it is, as if it were not at all ; theſe were 
the Scepticks : and when /arro reckoned two hundred eighty eight opinions concery. 
ing the chiefeſt good or end of Mankind, that were entertained by'the wiſcft and 
molt learned part of Mankind, it is not likely that theſe wiſe men ſhould any more 


agree about: the intricate ways and turnings that lead thither, when they" ſo'lintle 


could agree about the journeys end, which all agreed could have in it no variety, but 
muſt be one, and ought to ſtand fair in the eyes of all men, and to invite the induſtry, 
of all Mankind to the purſuit of it. | | 
And it is certain, that the baſeſt of things have been by fome men thought ſo rex- 
ſonable, that they really choſe it, and propounded it to others. And this is the leſ 
wonder, when we conſider that in defiance of all the cofiſenting reaſons, and faith of 
all the Nations of the World, ſome few ſingle perſons, wittier thay folly, but not ſo wiſe 
as Reaſon or religion, ſhould ſay that there is no God : ſuch were Diagoras Mileſius, 
Theodorgs Cyrenaicus, Protageras ; and it is thought, Lucian alſo : But they that think 


ſo, muſt alſo conſequently believe that nothing is diſhaneſt that they can do in pri- 


vate, or with impunity. * Some have believed that there 1s nothiog in it ſelf juſt, 
but what is profitable : So did Carnmeades (whom I before noted out of Laf#aztins)and 


{odid Ariſtippns. 


Now here it is not ſufficient to ſay, that in this inqueſt after the law of nature by 


the proportions of reaſon, we muſt exclude all unreaſonable, bruitiſh, and'monftroys 
perſons. 
and we are not to reject the opinion upon pretence it 1s unreaſonable, unleſs we firſt 
know ſome certain meaſures of reaſon : Now we cannot take our meaſures of rs- 
ſon from Nature; or if we do, we cannot take the meaſures of Nature from reaſon; 
that is, if we call Men unreaſonable becauſe they ſpeak Unnatural things, then i 
muſt be certain that what is zatural or wwnatural is known ſome other way thag. by 
the proportions of reaſon ; for the reaſon being miſked for its diſproportion to 
Nature, the laws of. Nature mult be foreknown, and therefore are not to be proved 
by that which comes after : | beſides this (I fay) the wiſeſt of Meg in their profeſſion, 
and ſuch as were no fools in their perſons, ſo far as can appear by all their other dif- 
courſes, have believed the worſt of crimes to be innocent, and to have: in them no 
natural diſhoneſty. Theodorns allowed of Sacrilege, and fo do thouſands who at this 
day call themſelves Chriſtians; Plato allowed adultery, and community of wives; 
ſo did Socrates and Cato. Zeno and Chryſippus approved of inceſt,” and fo did the Per- 
fans : So that we may well ſay as Socrates to Phedon ; when we hear the name of S#l- 
ver or Tron all Men that ſpeak the ſame Language underftand the ſame thing : but 
when we ſpeak of good and evil, we are. diſtracted into various . apprehenſions and 
differ from each other and from ourſelves ; we fay as Plate ſaid of truth, Whati 
truth ? we cannot tell what is true and what iis good and what isevil ; and every man 


For firſt the queſtion will return, who thoſe are which are unreaſonable, 


makes his own opinions to be laws of nature, -if his\perſwaſion.be ſtrong agd vie 


lent.  Tertullia» complain'd, that the old Philoſophers did fo : leges nature opinions 
Lib. de affima ſugs facit [tes] And yet it is witkout all peradventure. that all laws which 


are commonly called Natural are moſt reeſoneble,: they are. pericQive of Nature, vai 
tive of  Yocieties, neceſſary. to common life, and therefore moſt agreeable to reaſon, 
But if you make an ax«Aun;-of theſe, and reckon backward, you cannot wiſely and 


ral laws... 5 2 | ) | 1s cus 
But the.laft clauſe of the Rule &niſhes this whole queſtion, - 
[ Bonnd upon ws by the Command of God. ] 

For when God mademana free/agent,he by nature/gave him power todo all that ts 
could defire : ' andall thatiis Jus neturate;a natural rightor power : and it needs noitr 
ſtances ; for it is every thing he could deſire in eating'and drinking and pleaſures and 
rule and poſſeſſion : butthe law was'ſuperinduc'd upon this.” Rzgbr is liberty, but laws 
a fetter ; nature is free to-every thing:which'it nattirally deſires, '23 ?Aw.Sp cv 70 put 
10s «aries dAAG Tediiev dTAGE Th\Soabvla cm, ſaid Dio Chryſoſtomus : That's 
the right of nature, to be free, 'to:be ſubjeQt ro no law, to do. abſolutely what: 
loever pleaſes us. This is pvogw cvyzcrie (as the law calls it) ovſymeion aqxTw 4 


'demonſtratively reckon from reaſon, or conſent or natural inclinations up to nat 
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2cle/. A natural liberty permitting vs ta do whar we lift, Ziberrars proprizm.eſt 
_ ut 'wvelis, ſaid Cicere de ffs. ib. 1. It is not liberty ualeſs you live as - 
pleaſe ; but ſervitude is notby nature, therefare liberty is. 4. 5. D. ds flats hoaiinuns. 
Infttt. de jare perſanaram Seth. & libertas, For where nature hath an-apperire, and 
proper tendency, it cannot deny to it ſelf {arizfaftion ; whatſoever e re is alaw 
anda reſtraint to ir, muſi needs be ſuperiadue'd apon « : . which nature her {elf can» 
not be ſuppoſed to be willing to do ; and nothing had pawer to do but God only who 
is the Lord of Nature. | 
| =-=- <a=<oKo grfav : 
| "Arlga'mao 0 Ouke Sam Y moAAG agim | 
It was God that gave juſtice to Mankind : he made juſtice by bis ſanction : This was 
expreſly the ſentence of Cicero ſpeaking of the law of nature : Ef reffa ratio 4 Numine 
Deorum tratta, imperans honeſts & prohibens comtraria: and again, Lexwera atque prime 
ceps apts ad jubendum & ad vitandum ratio eft refta ſuanmi Tavis. Thelaw of nature 
isa tranſcript of the wiſdom and will of God written in the tables of our minds, not 
an Werpe Bls x, yegrs, 4 produtt of experience, but written with the finger of God, 
firſt in the tables of our hearts. But thoſe tables we like Moſes brake with letting 
' them fall out of our hands, upon occaſion of the evil manners of the world : but 
God wrought them again for us, as he did for Moſes by his ſpirit, in all the ages of 
the world, more or leſs, by arts of inſtruction and fecrec infinuation, by all the 
ways proportioned to a reaſonable nature ; till from an #c/rxeron it came £0 a firm per- 
ſmaſion and ſo to a /aw : God, in this, ruling in our hearts ſomething after che 
manner by which be reigns in Heaven, even by (igaitications of what is fir, by in(pi- 
rations and congenite notices, by natural neceſſities : but rhis ching was yet no law 
till. God alſo had (ignified it to Mea, afcer the manner of men, that is, by dif- 
_ courſe and humane Communications, by ſometiung that taught them, and obliged 
them. | 
35. The ſenceof this 1s, That veligzon 1s the firſt and greateſt bond of laws, and nece\- 
ſity is the next: For though many times it prevails more than religion, yer it is not 
always incumbent, and that which is necefſary to fociety, is inconvenient in ſome 
caſes, and when power comes'in, and zeed gaes out, there is nothing which can make 
or continue the law : and it were impoſſible chat all the world ſhould acknowledge 
any law-giver but God ; for nothing etc could be greater than ail mankind, nor be 
cruſted in all caſes, nor fear'd but he alone. And therefore the Heathen Princes when 
they gave their laws, gave them in the Name of a Deity. So Nama, Lycurgns, and 
others; which was not a deſfigato fare fools and credutous people, but ia ſome in- 
Kances (exceprrag valy that they mam'd a fatle God): was a neal wuth ; chat is, 4n all 
thai thangs winch commanded aztwralguſtice, honeſty and decencies : for theſe were 
_ really the laws ofthe rue Gad. | | 
$0. Hor thetlaw of Nature as nothing butthe law of God given to Mankind for the.cqn- 
{crvatian wt das Naturcand: the promotion of this perfettive end; - A law of which a 
men dacs a Teafan and deck acccaffiy :: Godis the taw-giver. Proffical rexſon ior con- 
ference #5 the record, .aat revelatiomrand expres declanngat, was the fivt publication and 
emihoo ofa, 2nd till chen « (had notall che lolemaities of law, though itiwas pals'd 
mcke Cont, rnd dearecedand recorded. TIT; 
37. wndghs s:theporfet meanang of thoſe words.of'S. Paw {hw for the Jaw Thad not 
. knconnw:fin). vhatas, alrbough by inararalveaſon and the cuſtoms. of the world:{ -had or 
maparknve ocafons tte diflike many. aftions ; yer till the law declar'dit 4 could amor 
cell. ng abing adn, and if &, Paw/itould not; meither could #he Gemriles : theiriNa- 
me'as:2 ke, anti $. Paw/had advantage in education, andyet this nature-could:not 
mibquQ. banunthe Names and, diffexences of. good and evil; thereforencither could 
the(Grooies Keow:iomerdly 'by ature. But iyet ia (man may become & law-wrtochim- 
f&f -\ $0 8. Pazl.vhferves vf.che Gennes, who. mot having -« Law to by Natare:the 
things . contain"i{1in:the luw, .andiſodlecome « Jaw unto themſelves. 'S0 does every man 
who believes any thing to be neceſlary, though 1t be.nor 10.3 qiet berberomes « aw to 
himſelf, kecauſerny hwCanfcienceantperſwalian he-makes coititmſolf a law-orobli- 
gation:: nach mere might the «Genes -do fo; an whoſe Nature-the aprnefles:ro 
juttice -and di{pofdion to Jaws were concreated with their underſtandings. Well 
mght'zhay Groen lew:1200 thewſuloes in; theſe navural inſtances-; Hfor-:if opinion-can 
make adaw ao/our ielves:in an; ful raatver, muchimore (may it do fo:jnau _ 
that 
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; that is ſo agreeable: to 0u7r nature; forfitting, ſo uſeful, fo, prepared to become a laiy, 


28. - 
*Epiſt.151.ad this it was that Tertulian || affirmed ; Ante legens Moyſs ſcriptam in tabuls lapideis, te. 
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40. 


that :it wants only: the/life:of authority, ſanftion.and: publication 7 but though the 
Gentiles became a law untothemfelves, by:this means : yet their: natural reaſon was 
not yet-fram'd into 'a\law;' till-God's authority,” cicher by his expreſs declaration, 
or by the:Conſcience of the Man, i thatis;' dire#1y- or indrretly did intervene : teſt ings. 
nium reddente conſcientia, {o: S. Paul, \their Conſcience bearing witneſs : for either God 
publiſhed theſe laws by expreſs declaration and voices, or elſe by imprinting upon 
the Conſcience ſuch fears and opinions that paſs'd upon the man the reverence and 
obligation of Laws. In both theſe there was variety : though 4n the latter there 
was amongſt the better ſort of men a more regular and univerſal influence and effe; 

and although it is very . probable that all the meaſures of juſtice and natural laws of 
honeſty were expreſly publiſhed to the Patriarchs of the great families of the world, 

yet. when ſome of the poſterity loft their tradition, theſe laws were maintain'd by 

more imperfe& relations, and kept-up by fears and ſecret opinions which the ſpiritof 

God, who is never wanting to men in things neceſſary, was pleas'd in his love to Man- 

kind to put into the hearts of men, that men might be governed by inſtruments which 

would not fail. | 22h 

Thus S. Hierom * affirms that Pharaoh knew his fins by the law of Nature : and of 


- ; | OE OO Ina 
l | 5 gem fui(ſe contendo non ſcriptam, que naturaliter intelligebatur & 4 patribus cuſtoatebatur: [4 


Nam unde Noe juſtus inventuseſt fi non illum naturalis legts juſtitia pracedebat ? Une 
Abraam amicus Det | deputatus, ſi non de aquitate & juſtitia legis hujus Naturalis? B 
this: the Fathers liv'd, by this Noah was found juſt, and Abraham the friend of God: 
for this though not written in 'Tables of ftone, yer it was written 1a the 'Tables of their 
hearts ; that is, it was by God ſo-imprinted in their Conſciences, that chey were by it | 
ſufficiently inftrufted how to waik and pleaſe God ; and this is that which was ſaid 
by Antigonus in Sophocles, and which Apollonins did ule againſt the edit of Nero. 


OY 5D 71 ject Zed fy 6 xnguZas mods. 
Ou9” 5 Zuvor©. TH xgitTwo SMraev Sans, - 
Oi Tx; 9” ey avlgwnoow agans vice, 
Oud? ofirew ToofTy wpr Ta om. _ 
Knevypal* ws TLyexTla x, ara nn Fra 
Nowpte Sure Omnmov of VaFSexpuiire 
Og 2.71 vOv Te 3, ofles. AA” ail Tree | 
Zh Taiira, u80wus oidw t Ts pane I i - 
«* This 1s a thing which neither Heaven nor Hell hath taught by any new or expreſs ſans 
« tion: For God hath-given us other laws. But never did I think:that thy command 
&* could ever prevail ſo, that it could be poſſible that thou being a mortal nian ſhould 
© prevaricate the unwritten and potent laws of God. For:theſe.laws are-not.of today 
<* or yeſterday, but they are eternal; and their principle 4s ſecret; and from within. |: 
And therefore Philo ſays, the law-of nature is a /div,- nie 2davdre guoro; oy dbavuru 
Nevoie, urls, engraven ir 41 1nmortel Unaerſtanding'by an immortal nature. Tn this 
whole affair, Gods as the Sun, andthe Conſcience as the Eye': or elſe God. or iſome 
Angel from him being the zxte/led7us agens did inform our reaſon, fupplying the place 
of Natural faculties, and heing a.continual Mozzror (as:the Jews generaliy believe,and 
ſome.Cbriftians;..eſpecially.about. three or. four:ages:ſince:): which Adam de Mariſco 
was wont to call Helazs his Crow £: ſomething flying from Heaven with proviſions for 
our needs. : And the G/o/s, and Guliebrus Parifienſis, and before them Maimonides, 
fronz whom Iſuppole they.had it,affirm chis to:be the meaning of David in the fourth 
Pſalm, Offer the ſacrifice of righteouſneſs; it follows, : Quis monſtr abit.? Who will ſbew 
#s 7h þ, who will tell: us what is juſtice, .and declare the meaſures of good and 
evil? | He anſwers, Siguetuen eſt ſuper nos lumen vhitustu;, Domine, thou haſt conſigi'd 
the light of thy Countenance upon us, «4 /c/licet:; (as'it.is in another Pſalm) in lumint 
tno wideemus lumen, that in thy light we may ſee lightic 1 » 
The effeQ of all which is this only, That God.1s aur:law-giver,. and hath made out 
hearts to be the Tables of the laws.of. nature, that they might always be there ut- 
der. our. eye, legible and Clear. -. It is not a law for being; plac'd«there x: but God firſ 
made: or. decreed 1t; tbe; law, ;and then plac'd:ic'thete for uſe; :and:promulgation: 
and although very many--men,' and nations had -ng-entercourſe' with God as a law 
| giver 
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giver but what they have by the means of their Conſcience, that is, they never heard 
God ſpeak, had no prophets, no revelation, and have forgot the traditioh of. their fa- 
thers; vet when God by ways undiſcernible hath written a propoſition there, and 
that the Man does believe any thing to be good orevil : it is true tharGod is his law- 
giver, becauſe he only 15 Lotd of his Conſcience : but. it is alfo true : that he becomes 
« law unto hiniſelf : that is, be becomes oblig'd to God by the a of his own Conlei- 

ence; and however it be that his Conſcience be wrought upon, though by a fancy of 
2 fear, a ſad ſight, or a caſual] diſcourſe, if it works the Conſcience into the notice 
and obedience of 4 natural law, the meaner the inſtrument is, the greatet-is the effi- 
cacy of the principal agent. The putting it into the Conlctence isa ſufficient promul- 
gation of the law, however that be done; but nature alone never does it : The ex- 
preſs voice of God, traditioh, prophets, contraCt, providence, education and all ſorts 
of influence from God, and entercourſe with man have their portion in this effe&. 
And when wiſe men fay, this is naturally wnderſtood ; it muſt mean thus, naturally 
men find it reaſb#2ble, but not naturally to be a law : naturally they co»ſexr ro it, but 
ot naturally find it out, or naturally we may be z7f#7u#ed but not naturally bonnd : 
but when God changes Sciexce into Conſcience, then he makes that which is reaſonable 
tO become a law. 

41. Bur firſt or laſt, this way or anorher, 1t became a law only by the authority and 

proper fanftion 6t God ; God is the author of our Nature, and made a law fic for it, 
and (edt the principles of that law together with it, not that whatſoever is in nature 
or reaſon is therefore a law becauſe it is reaſonable, or becauſe it is natural : but that 
God took ſo much of prime reaſon as would make is good and happy, and eſtabliſhed 
trintoa law ; which became and was called the law of Nature, both becauſe x: Theſe 
laws are in Materia Natarali : that is, concernitig the good which refers tb the prime 
neceffities of Nature ; and alf6 becauſe 2. being Divine in reſpeC&t of the author, the 
principles of this law are natural in refpeEt of the time of their inſtitution being toge- 
ther with our nature : though they were drawa out by God feverally in ſeveral pe- 
riods of the world; who mads them laws actually by his command, which in nature 
are (6 only by Uiſpoſition; 

. This latter reaſon is given by Alphonſas a Caftro and by Weſenbech : the fortner is 
infiguated by My» ſ{ager, defiiing the law of Nature to be quod watara, ddeoque Dems 
ipſe omnes hontines itt Ceattonez; prima quedim precepts & formalss honeſt atis docuit. 
But the hitter of them, I fay, is true only of ſuch as are the prime laws or rather rales of 
a4nte, and the general meaſures of vertue and vice. But as for the particular laws of 
Natute (which &@aly are properly to be call'd laws) we are to look tor no other ſy- 
Rem or colle&ive bedy of them, but the expreſs declared laws of God which concern 
morality, that is, al} rhat are given to all Mankind withour relation to any one pe- 
ried, fuch is the moral law of the Jews : and ſich is the religion of the Chriſtians ; 
rhas kf perfect, 'this more perfect and intire : for theſe in their ſeveral propot- 
tides are: fact which are generally for all mankind; and upon this account it is af- 
fred by Gratian, Jus naturale A quod in lege & Evangelio comtinetur, The law of Diſt.r.in princ, 
Nature is thae which is contains in the Law; and the Goſpel : which faying he had 
from 1pdore. »- SAIMTS | 

;, _ It is neceſſary that this be rightly underſtood, becauſe it eſtabliſhes miany certain- 

ties ih the matter of Conſeience, and eaſes us of the trouble of finding out a par- 
ticular fyſtem of Natural laws, the inquiry after which: hath cauſed many difpiites 
in the world, and prodnc'd ao'certainty, Ft is all Woywe x; Ii2gr Sf, vim NO; 
og AIP, Laos Hou as the Plaronifts call it, via v8 Neva the word of 
God is rhe hw, right rae or ſentence, and divine law, a law that is the diftvibution 
of the mind of God ; and under this come all the precepts of Chriftiagity : which 
was wel: ſumm'd up by him who gave this account of the religion, and the religious 
that are of it, ſaying they are bomines conſpirames ir conmmuryens atilitatem ; and that 
they mutually make and give ovuboAe meet 78 wh ati tis 70 ph BAdmlew dAAANSS, 
pnIt Brznlex, Symbols' and Saeramiemts' to each others; thar none ſhall do or re- 
celve 1njury : men conſpiring for the good-of other : or as the Rowen ſouldier was 
rold, Fhey are mer-whoſe profeſſion-is to do/hurtro'no man; and to do good! to every 
man : andihis-is the integral deſign of the law of Nature ſo far asit can relate to' hi 
mane eatercourſe; 
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74s Vindication of injuries, 5. Obſetyance.of Superjors, 6. Toſpeak truth. The lay: 


Father could do it perfectly. Tlus they can never azree in their enumeration 0 


NouG@x, a5y&.. So Chriſt .is called by: S. Perer and the Greek Fathers, he is the 
word of the Father and the law; and it is-remarkable, this word or law of the Father 
was the inſtrument of teaching mankind in all periods of the world. He taught the 
law of Nature to all men, and renew'd it, and made ſeveral manifeſtations and man. 
ners, and at laſt appear*d in the form of a man, and made a perfect body of it to laſt 
as long as our nature laſts, 'and as long as this world and his kingdom abides. When 
God ſpake to Adam, tothe Patriarchs, to the Prophets, till he ſpake by Chriſt, who 
was the Angel of the Old Teftament;-and the Mediator of the New. He is therefore 
Verbum Patris ; by him he ſignified his laws and righteous commandments, and the 
law was given 2 geo) peoirs, in the' hands, that is, by the miniſtery, of the Me. 
diator, who is one : that s Jeſus Chriſt ; and this Tertullian affirms. Chriſtus ſemper 
evit in Dei Patris Nomine. Ipſe ab initio converſatus eſt, & conpreſſus cum Patriarch 
3. Prophetis : and again, Chriſt#s ad colloquia ſemper deſcenait, ab Adam uſque ad Py 
triarchas & Prophetas, in wiſioze, in ſomno, in ſpeculo, in enigmate, ordinem ſuum pre- 
ftruens ab initio ſemper : & Dems internts cum hominibus converſatus eft ; non alius quan 
ſermo qui caro erat futurus. Chritt in all ages ſpake to men in the perſon of his Father, 
being trom the beginning the word of the Father, which was to be incarnate. The 
ſame alſo is to be read in Juſtin Martyr againit 7Trypron the few. ** Chriſt therefore 
«was the preacher of this righteouſnefs, and at laſt revealed all his Father's wil, 
& which ſhould never receive any further addition, diminution or alteration. The 
Novelle conftitutiones, | the inlargements and explications made by our Blefled Lord, 
together with the repetition of the old, that is, the Chriſtian law, is the perteCt Code 
and Digeſt of the Natural law. For they all rely upon the fundamental relations be- 
tween God and us, and the natural entercourſe between Man and Man, and the QOri- 
ginal neceſſities and perfeftive appetites of our own Nature. 

But here it will be,necefary- to clear that great objection which will be pretended 
againſt this dodrine,; Forſince Chriſtian religion is new in reſpe& of Nature, -and 
luperinduc'd ſome-things -upon Nature, and reſcinded ſome ot her rights, and re 
ſtrained her liberty ; it will ſeem impoſſible that Chriſtian religion ſhould be a colleQe 
body of the laws of Nature ; becauſe the law of Nature 1s prime and eternal ; which 
Chriſtian religion ſeems fot to be : Now to this I anſwer. 

1. That it is evident thatall that which any mencall the laws of Nature is aQualy 
contained itn the hooks of the New Teſtament. S« Auſtiz, Hugo de S. Vidtore, and 
Alexander (ay, the law of: Nature. hath but theſe two precepts, s. Do as you will be 
done to ; and-2, Do not that which you would not have done to your ſelf. Jjdore 
reckons into the laws of Nature, 1. ConjunQtion of male and female, 2. Education, 
and 3. Succeſſion of children ; 4. Common poſſeſſions, and 5. Common liberty, and 
6. Acquiſition of things in air, earth,',and ſea : 7. Reſtoring the thing that is intruſ- 
ed, 8. Repelling force by force. Theſe are rights of Nature, and natural ſtates or 
actions, but.not laws. There are ſome laws concerning-thele things, but they all 
arein the New Teſtament. | C:ceroreckon'd, 1. Religion, 2. Piety, 3. Thankfulnel, 


yers reckon otherwiſe.: The laws of Nature are theſe, 1. To worſhip God, 2. To 
live honeſtly, 3. To obey ſuperiors; Kings, Parents, &c. 4. To hurt no man, 5,To 
give every one their own, . 6. Common ule: of things as far as it may be; and where it 
may not,then 5, Dominiop, and 8. Propriety enter : 9.'Totake away evildoers from 
among men.;;: And if; wegbſerve but the precepts.of Nature (for they had no othe 
light which we know of J. which are reckoned by Hefiog, Pythagoras, Theognis, Phuy 
tides, Epittetue, Cato,” Publianus,. and Sexeca, we ſball find that they reckon many mt 
nute counſels which are, deriv'd from: natural Principles, - but yet ſtand far off from 
the fountain; and ſome which they derive from the, rights of Nature, not from he 
laws, but indeed are direly.contrary. ; | 7 
-<==- Semper #101. proximms eſto, 


So Cato, and AN” 03 B x XO- 1 TG 
#1 Qui ſimulat werbis,. neccorde eft figs: amichs ; 

w-  T'u queque fac ſfimules, ſic axs delyditur. arte. 719 

And thatof Cictro, windicationem eſſe: honeſtam, revenge is juſtice. By their own 18 

{on men 4g0k their aimat the precepts-and laws of Nature, but their: reafon being int 

perfect and abuſed it was not likely they could be exaCt : none but the wildom of the 
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_— that to:the Church which Chrift taught to'them : and therefore whit is 


not in their dofrine is not in natures law, that 1s, it 1s no part of thelaw of God: 'and 
if it be certain that he that lives-according to the law of Chriſt does pleaſe God and 
do all his duty ; then it follows that either there is no ſuch thing as that which we 
call the law of Nature, and no obligation from thence, and no meaſures of good and 
evil there ; or if there be, it is alſo part of the Chriſtian man's duty, and exprefs'd 
and taught by the Maſter and Lord of the Chriſtians. Al that is eſſentially good, 
is there ; all that by which the world can be made happy, is there: all that which con- 
ceras every Man's duty, is there ; all the inſtruments of felicity, and the convey- 
ance of our great hopes is there, and what other potentiality there can be in the law 
of nature, than what I have reckon'd now, I neither have been taught by any man 
elſe, neither can I my ſelf imagine, or underſtand. Here- are the general propoſiri- 
ons which are the form, and make the honeſty and the juſtice of all the praticular'laws 
of nature ; and what is not there provided for by ſpecial proviſion, or by general 
reaſon and analogy, is wholly permitted to humane laws and contraQts, or to liber- 
ty and indifferency, that is, where the /aws of nature ceaſe, there the rights of nature 
return. | | 

| 2. But ſecondly, to the objeQion I anſwer, that it will be but weakneſs, 'to think 
that all the inſtances of the law of Nature, mult be as prime as nature her felf; for 
they neither are ſo prime, nor ſo laſting, but are alterable by God and by Men; and 
may be made more, or fewer, or other. Bk, =y 
This may ſeem new, and indeed is unuſual in the manner of ſpeaking : but the caſe 

is evident and Empirically certait. \>For when God commanded Abraham to kill his 
ſon ; the 1/raelites to rob the: Egypiians and torun'away with their goods; he gave 
them a command to-break -an' inſtance of: the. natural -Law ; and he made it ne- 
caſſary that , Cazz ſhould marry with his Siſter-:/ and all thoſe laws of Nature which 
did ſuppoſe liberty and. indiftinCtion of poſſeffions are wholly altered when Domini- 
on, and Servitude, and propriety, came into-theaworld : and the laws of nature which 
| are in peace are not obligatory to other perſons in the time of war. \ 
For the laws of nature are'in many inſtances relative to certain ſtates ; and there- 
fore in their inſtances and particulars are as-alterable as the ſtates themſelves : but 
the reaſons indeed on which they. do relie- ( ſuppoſing the fame or equal circumſtances 
and the matter-unchang'd) areeternal and unalterable as the Conſtitution of Nature. 
But therefore it was unwarily ſaid of the learned Hugo Grotiar, and'of divers others 
before him, that God cannot thange the law of Nature, For as S. Paul faid of the 
Prieſthood ; it being chang'd, there muſt of neceſſity be a change alſo of the law; ſo it is in 
the law of. nature ;\the matterof it being chang'd, there' muſt of neceſſity alfo be a 
change in the law : for although the eſſential reaſon may be the ſame in changd inftan- 
ces, yet that hinders not but the law: may juſtly be affirm'd to be alterable;; juſt as the 
law was under the feveral Priefthoods, in both which the obligation i the ſame,and ſo 
is the relation to: God, and the Natural religion. * Thus when rivers are common, it is 
lawful for any maa to fiſh, and unlawful for my neighbour to forbid me ; but when 
rivers are incloſed and. made proper, it is unlawful for me to: fiſh, and lawful forthe 
proprietary to forbid me ; before the incloſure it was juſt ro do that thing, which af- 
terward is unjuſt ; and this :is as much a change of a particular law as can'be imagi- 
ned. * If it be meant, that while the propriety remains, or'the ſtate, the law intro- 
duc'd tinto that ſtate is unalterable: then there is no more ſaid of the law of nature 
than of any poſitive Iaw of God, or the wiſe law of any Prince z which are not to be 
altered as long as the ſame caſe and the ſame neceſſity remains; and it would be to 
no Purpoſe to affirm ſo of the law. of nature ; for the fence of it would be, that while 
things remain as Godeſtabliſhed them, they are unalterable. Bur if God can diſannul 
the obligation by, taking away the matter of rhe law or the neceſſity or the reaſonableneſs, 
or the obligation (and all this he can do one way or other) it is not ſafe nor zrae to ſay, 
God cannot alter the law of nature. * He chang'd the matter (in ſuffering /iberty to 
paſs into ſervitude, he made eceſfity in one inſtance, . I mean, in'the matter of in- 
ceſt in the caſe of Cain, and afterwards took it away :' * he took away the reaſonable- 
R 


neſs 


t laws : Bur it is certain that ſo many of theſe a5 are laws, andbound up: 
od, ate ſet down. in the Scriptures of the New Teſtamenr. "For iris not 2. 


Now it is certain that Chriſt rold'us'all his father's will-: 'and 'the Apoltles ' 
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n humane nature, and laying reſtraint upon! the; firſt narurel laws, that is, upon 
(oh which before this lat period af the World were laws of nature, is no hard thing 
to. be underſtood. | God init uled but; bis own right. And I ſuppoſe it will be found 
to be unreaſonable to expound the precepts of the Religion by the former meaſures 
of nature while ſhe was leſs perfeR, leſs inſtrutted: but this rather ; the former 
ioftances of the natural Law are paſs'd into the Chriſtian precepts, and the natwy 
inſtance.is chang'd, and the law altered 1n its material part ; the formality of it r& 
maining upan the ſuppoſition of a greater reaſon. Thus zo repell force by forte is , 
right of ,natare ; and afterwards it was palled izto 2 {aw that Men might do it ; that 
is, God exprelly gave them leave ; and although it be wot properly a Jaw which ei 
ther forbids nor commands but onely gives 2 leave, yet when God hath forbidden meg 
to do violence, and ,toeſtabliſh this law the rather, gave lcave, to any man thy 
could; to puniſh his unjuſt Enemy that attempted to do him miſchief, it may he 
call'd « law, in the lefler ſence, that is, a decree-of the Court of Heaven by which 
this became lawful. * Though this was pals'd into a law in the manner now expl. 
cated, yet it'was with ſome reſtraints; which yet were not ſo great but they leſt; 
great liberty which was ſufficient ſecurity againſt violence. The reſtraint which 
| God ſuperinduc'd upon thi Right of nature was but woderawen inculpate iwtlz, 
it left men defended ſufficiently againſt injuries, 'thaugh it permitted us to be tried 
in ſome leſſer ipſtances and unavoidable accidents, But gow although Chriſtianity 
bath proceeded in the firſt method of God, and reſtrain'd ut yet more and forbids us 
to ſtrike bio that ſtrikes us, we are not to force; this precept into a fence conbiſti 
with the former liberty which we call the law of Natere ; but was at firlt onely4 
right of Nature or 4 permiſſive law; but not obligatory ; and afterwards ſuffer'd fome 
reftraints : for that which ſuffer'd. ſome, may futfer wore : and as the right of nature wy 
for its. being reſtrain'd! recompenc'd in the proviſions of laws, and by the hands d 
juſtice, taking it from the private into'the.publick hand : ſo may this 7igbs of nate 
when it is wholly taken from us |be recompencid by God's taking the cxSzan; or th 
power of avenging our quarrels,into his hands. Che 3, | 
This right of aature being now almoſt wholly taken from us, part of it is taken yy 
to God, and part of it is. depoſited -in the hands of the £524 power, but we have now 
of it ; only by Chriſt's /ays5 and graces our ature 15 mare perfeft, and morality is i 
forward, and j»/tce and ell our rag/ts are ſecured ; but yet the law is changed. * Th 
lke may. be ſaid. in divers other inflances, as T ſhall diſcourſe in their ſeveral place; 
here is is:ſyfficjept to have given the kicſt hint of-it, and demonſtrated the certainy 
and reaſqnablenels of it, which ( as appears by the inſtances ) although it be eſpe 
cially. and frequently true in the Jus: aoture or the permiffive lav of 'nature, and in 
hoſt not'onely God but men allo. may make an alteration ; yet even in thoſe laws 
which are diredth obligstory, the power of God who made them cannot be deayed 
_ to be equal in the akeration : And indeed he that can annull nature, can alſoat 
leaſh alrer her laws, which are conſequent to Nature and intended only for her pre 
EFVALION.: : | 
The caſo ſeems to be the ſame with eating and drinking which God hath madene- 
ceſſary fa our life, as juſtice is to.ſocieties : but as he can take away the neceſſity from 
this perſor-at this time £9 cat, and can fupply it otherwiſe: ſo he can alſo conſerve hi- 
mane ſacitty in the mutation of caſes and extraordinary contingencies as well as 10 
the ordinary effcAs of juſtice. Indeed God cannot do an unjuſt thing ; becauſe what- 
ſoever he willsor doeszts: therefore juſt becauſe he wills and does it ; but his will being 
the meaſure of juſtice, and his providence the difpoſer of thoſe events and ſtates of 
things to which the inſtances of Juſtice can relate,\ when he wills an extraordinary 
caſe and hath chang'd the term of the relation, then he hach made that inſtance which 
beſare was unjuſt, now to. become juſt ; and fo hath not chang'd juſtice into injufticy 
but the denamination of the whole aftion concerning-which the law was made, is al 
tered from unjuſt to-juſt, ar on the contrary. 
It is nottq be ſuppos'd: that the: whole law of natuse can be alter'd as long as our 
Nature is the ſame; any more than the faſhion-of our garments can be ge 
alter 
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? -25 our body isof this ſhape: and rherefore it is not to be thought that 
_— erm. di doublet ſhall” ever make three {leeves unlefs a man have three arms, 
or a glove with ſix fingers for him that hath but five, but many particular laws of 
Nature ſuffer variety and alteration, according to the changes that are in our Nature 
and in our Neceflitics, or by any Meaſure of Man or Men which God ſhall ſuperin- 
ty Duo cum idem faciunt [epe, ut poſfis dicere 
Hoc licet impune facere hutc, ills non licet ; 

Non quod diſſimilis res eſt, ſed is qui facit. 
The rule of Nature is always the ſame; yet one may do what another may not, and 
ſometimes that is lawful which at another 1s criminal ; nor becauſe the meaſure 1s 
changeable, but the thing meaſured ſuffers variety. So char in cffeCt the ſence and 
extent of truth in this queſtion is this ; That although as long as this world laſts and 
men in it, the law of Nature carnor be abrogated, becauſe it is that law which 1s 
fram'd proportionable to Man's Nature ; yet # may be derogated, that is leſſen'd, Or 
inlarg'd in inſtances, chang'd in the integrity of many of its particulars, made rela- 
tive to ſeveral ſtates and new neceſſities ; and this is that which in true ſpeaking does 
affirm that the laws of Nature may be chang'd. For although there are ſome propoſe- 
tions and decrees ſo General that they are in their Nature applicable to all variety of 
things, and therefore cannot be chang'd : yet they are rather the foundation of laws 
than laws themſelves : becauſe a law mult be mixt with a Material part, ic muſt be a 
direion of a&ions, and a bond upon perſons, which does ſuppoſe many things that can 
be changed : And therefore although the propoſitions upon which rhe reaſonableneſs 
and juſtice of the law does depend, ſerves to the contrary inſtances by analogy, and 
common influence, yet the law. being material does not, and therefore is alterable. 
But of this I ſhall give a fuller account 1a the ninth and tenth rules of this Chapter. 
For the preſeat, I obſerve, | 

The want of conſidering this, hath made difficulty in this queſtion and errors in 
many. Every natural propoſition 1s not a law, but thoſe antecedent propoſitions, 
by the proportions of which laws ſtand or fall, are che meaſures of laws. They are 
rules, not laws : and indeed the rules of Nature are Eternal and Unalterable : that is, 
all thoſe natural and reaſonable propoſitions which are diftates of prime reaſon, and 
abſtraQt from all perſons and all ſtates and all relations: ſuch as are God # to be honour®d : 
Juſtice i to be done : Contratts are to be affirmed: Reaſon ts to be obeyed ? Goods to be 


followed : Evil to be eſchewed, Thele are the common meaſures of all laws, and all 


actions : but theſe are made laws when they are preſcrib'd to perſons, and applied to 
matter : and when they are, becauſe that matter can have variety, the law alſo can, 


| though the rule cannor. 


That we are to reſtore all that was intruſted to us, is a Natural law deriv'd from 
the rule of doing. juſtice: but this may be derogated and prejudic'd without 
ſin. For preſcription transfers the poſſeſſion and diſobliges the fiduciary from refti- 
tution. | 

By the law of Nature relying upon the rule of performing contraQs, clandeſtine 
marriages are valid and firm : but yet ſome Churches, particularly the Church of 
Rome in the Council of Trent hath pronounc'd ſome marriages void which by the Rule 
of Nature, and afterwards by a law were rate and legal ; particularly, clandeſtine mar- 
r1ages, and marriages not clandeſtine by the ingreſs of one of the parties into Religion, 
as 15 tO be ſeen in the eighth Seſſion. 

By the law of Nature a teftimony under:two or three witneſſes may ſtand, but in 
the caſe of the accuſation of a Cardinal Deacon in Rome they require the concurrence 
of ſeven and tweaty, of a Cardinal Prieſt ſixty four, of a Cardinal Biſhop ſeventy and 
two, and in Exgl/and one ſhall ſerve the turn, if it be for the King. In Codicils the 
civil law requires five witneſſes. In teſtaments there muſt be ſeven : when a contro- 
verſie is concerning the eminency and prelation of excellent perſons, fifteen are de- 
manded, But if theſe things may be prejudic'd by men, much more may they be al- 
ter'd by God. But this extends it ſelf a little further. For in ſome of theſe inſtances, 
that which is a law of Nature becomes ſo inconvenient as to do much evil, and then 
it 15 to be eſtimated by a new Rule ; and therefore the whole law is chang'd when it 
comes to have a new meaſure, and the analogy of a new reaſon. 
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Lib. 1. deinv. 
& lib. 4, & 5. 
de finih. 


Upon the account of theſe premiſes it follows, that it is but a weak diſtinQicn th 
affirm ſome things to be forbidden by God becauſe they are Unlawful ; and fome to beau 
lawful becauſe they are forbidden, For this laft part of the diſtintion takes in all thae 
is unlawful in the world, and therefore the other is a dead member and may be lopp'q 
off. So Ocham affirms againſt the more common ſentence of the Schools ( as his:man. 
ner is) zullus eſt aftus malus niſt quatenus a Deo prohibitas eſt, & qui non poſſit fieri by. 
nus ſh a Deo pracipiatur, & + converſo: Every thing is-good or bad according as it is 
commanded or forbidden by God, and no otherwife. For nothing is Unlawful an. 
tecedently ro God's commandment. Sin is a tranſgrefſion of ſome law, and this lay 
muſt be made by a Superior, and there 1s no Superior but who depends on God, an{ 
therefore his law is its meaſure. There are ſome things good which God hath no 
commanded ; but then they are ſuch which he hath commended by counſels, gr 
analogies and proportions. But whatſoever is a fin, 1s ſo therefore becaufe it is for 
bidden, and without ſuch a'prohibition, although ic might be Unreaſonable, yer it 
cannot be criminal or anjuit. Since therefore all meaſure of good and evil in thees. 
tercourſes of Men wholly rely upon the law of God, and are conſequent to his wil, 
although it can never be that we can have leave to be Unjuſt, or Unchaſt, that is, 
to do againſt a law in being with all its circumſtances, yet the law may be ſo chanped 
that the whole ation which was forbidden may become permitted, and innocent, 
and that which was permitted may become Criminal. I inſtance in the 4o:>gouth, 
or the conjunQion of the neareſt kindred, which once was lawful and ever ſince is be- 
come Criminal. | | | | 

The purpoſe of this diſcourſe is this, That. we look no further for tables of the law 

of Nature, but take in only thoſe precepts which bind us Chriſtians under Chriſt ow 
law-giver who bath revealed to usall his Father's will. - All the laws of Chriſt cop- 
cerning moral actions are the laws of Nature : and all the laws of nature, which any 
wiſe Nation ever reckoned either are taken away by God, or elſe are commanded by 
Chrift. So that Chriftianity is a perfe& Syſtem of all the laws of nature, and of al 
the will of God, that is, of all the obligatory will ; of all the Commandments. In 
thoſe things where Chriſtianity hath not interpos'd, we are left to our natural liber 
ty, or a Jus permiſſivum, a permiſſion, except where we have reftrain'd our ſelvesby 
contract or deaition. 


@® 


KK. OUSDS 5, 


The Liv of Nature is the foundation of all laws, and the meafure of thet 
obligation. | 


OR all good laws, and atthuſtice hath the fame reaſonableneſs,the ſame rules and 
meaſures, and are therefore good becauſe they are profitable, and are therefore juſt, 
becauſe they are meaſured'by the common analogies and proportions : and are XL. 
fore neceſſary becauſe they are bound upon us by God mediately or immediately. And 
therefore Cicero defin'd vertue to be perfetFs & ad ſunmum perdutta natura, or Hubituh 
animi nature modo rationt conſentaneus, "The perfection of nature, or a habit of mind 
agreeing to natural reaſon. But more exprefly and full m his third book 4e legibss : 
Lex eſt juſtorum injuſtorumque diſtinttio ad illam antiquifſimam & rerum omnium prit- 
cipem expreſſa Naturam, ad quam leges hominum diriguntur, que '+ verry improbos f- 
ficiunt, & defendant & twentur bonos. , Alaw is the diſtinQtion of good and bad, of 
juſt and unjuſt, expreſſed or fitted to nature, which 1s the firſt and the prince of al, 
and to which humane laws are direQed for the puniſhment of evil doers, and the de- 
fence of the good. And'it is evident in all the moral precepts of Chriſtianity : all 
which are {d agreeable toa mans felicicy and tate of things to which a man is defign'd 
both here and hereafter,that a man cannot be happy without them : and therefore they 
all rely upon ſome prime natural reaſon, which reaſon although poſſibly ſome or all 
of it was diſcovered tous by revelation and the wife proper diſcourſes of the religion, 
and was not generally known ro men before Chrift, yet the reaſons are nothing but 
conſonancies to our ſtate and being, introduQtive of — perfeCtive of our nature, 
wiſe and prudent and noble, and ſuch which abftrafting from the rewards hereafter, 
are infinitely eligible and to be preferced for temporal regards before their — 
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- Addto this, they are ſuch which ſome few the wiſeſt of the Heathens did teach by 
natural reaſoo,:for- ought. we'know: And'there is a proportion of thistruth alſo'in 
all the wiſe laws of -Commonwealths., The reaſons of which are nothing bur the 
proportions of Nature, and the prime propoſitions of Juſtice, common Utility and. 
natural neceſſity. And therefore ſuppoſing that-every civil conſtitution ſupplies the 


Material part or the inſtance, every civil law is nothing but a- particular of the na-- 


tural law in reſpe& of its formality, reaſonableneſs and obligation.  And-all laws of 
manners are laws:of. Nature: for there can be bur one juſtice, and the ſame honeſty 
and common utility in the World ; and as a particular reaſon is contained 1n the Uni- 


verſal, ſo is tbe particular profit in the publick, /aluti civium proſpexit qua.intelli- 


gebat contineri ſuam, ſaid Torquatus 10 Cicero,and 1o it is in laws. 1n the obſervation of 
the laws of Nature'the good of every ſociety and every private perſon is compris'd : 
and there is no other difference in it, but that in every civil conſtitution there is 
ſomething ſuperadded ; not to the reaſonableneſs or juſtice, but it is inveſted with a 
body of ation and circumſtances. Jus civile neque in totum a Naturali at Gentium 
jure recedere, neque per omnia e5 ſervire ; adeo_ ut cum juri communi aliquid additur vel. 


detrahitar, jus proprium, id eſt, civile efficiatur, faid Faſtinian : The civil law neither lib. 6. & de. 


>» Þ 


does. wholly recede from the law of Nature and Nations, neither does it wholly ferve juſtit. & jure. 


it : for when any thing is added or detraQted- from. the natural law it becomes the 
Civil ; and another, /eges poſitive repetunt Jus Nature quum leges five pattiones que 
ſunt Jurs attingunt utilitatem & ſcopum Nature ; The poſitive laws of a Common- 
wealth repeat the law of Nature, when laws and covenants do promote the profit and 
this delign of Nature. | 


. .- But from hence it follows that .the law of Nature is the onely rule and meaſure of 


all laws, and ſuperinduc'd laws of God and Man are but inſtances of obedience in 
thoſe General precepts of nature: and fince the law of Chriſtianity contains in.it all 
the law of nature ; and is now the only law that can oblige us primarily, and-others 
ig vertue of it : it 15 the prime and adequate rule and meaſure of Conſcience, and the 
explication of all its precepts wall be a full inſtitution of Conſcience : to which pur- 
poſe that ſaying of Lelivs in Cicero is very pertinent : wiros bonos appellandos eſſe puta- 


us. gui afſequuntor quantum homines poſſunt Naturam optimum reffe vivendi Ducem, De amicit: 


Nature is the beſt guide and. meaſure of living well : and they who exaQtly obſerve 
ber meaſures as far as Mea can, are to be called Good Men. 


rai eee wr Rur Et IL. 
+ The ferſt and greateſt band of the law of Nature is fear of puniſhment. 
F./ Have already ſpoken of this as it is the afand effe&t of Conſcience : here am to 


4:ſpeak of ir more abſtrattedly, and as it ſelf hath effe& upon humane aQions; there 
as:it 15:the Miniſter of the Judge': here as it is the SanQion of the law. 


Omne malum aut timore aut pudore Natura ſuſfudit, ſaid Tertullian. Fear and ſhame Apolog. c. 1 


are the waiters and handmaids of every ſin which Nature hath provided for it. And 
indeed; fear is the band'of alllaws.' - For although there is a privity in the nature of 
injultite which natural reaſon hates, proceeding'partly from the deficiency from' the 
periective end of. /Nature and ſocieties, which''is. ſerved by juftice ; partly fromthe 
conJequent oblequy and diſreputation which all wiſe men and all talking People put 
upon it (for they that do it themſelves ſpeak ill of it in others) yet this is but a little. 


\This 1s a part of the puniſhment of the breach 'of the Natural law ; burner ftrong 


enough to makea firm obligation... Now in all laws there muſtbe ſome penalty an- 
nexed, the fear 'of which may be able to reſtrain men from doing againf# the law : 
which cannot be.ualeſs the evil be greater than the benefit or pteafure of 'the prevari- 
cation can be 5 and therefore it is, that God eftabliſhing this law hath appointed 4 
Comrt Within us, .@ ſevere judge who. will not ſpare, « wiſe diſcerner who will not be de- 
ceived, an exatt remembrancer which never forgets any thing'that can do the greateſt 
miſchicts, « juff-wirneſs who will not be ſuborn'd; and is conſcions and privy to all 
that which he, is to judge ; and the ſame alfo-is the execurioner of the delinquent and 

ſinning People, 946d $9I | | 
| Fhe ſtings of Conſcience and fear of the Divine vengeance, is this evil which 
R 3 | na- 
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naturally reftraios us ;' itis the greateſt reſtraint, becauſe it'is the-greateft of evils, an 


' it is Unavaideble,and it is Nataral. T will not add it's lapfwl to abſtaimfrom evil for fear 


75.de Repub. 
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of puniſhment, bur it is xcceſſery, and it is Natural,and that is more,andthis-is it which 
Eorura taught, & 4M mi © dla; Sov daugitiry, ) picw nargev , Which al 
though Piaterch ſeems angry at, was well enough ſpoken by him; meaning that it is 
a fear not of temporal diſcovery and:civil puniſhment which is. only appointed to: xe. 
train-evil ations, but a fear of thoſe evils whoſe apprehenſioz God hath made zece(ſy. 
r3 and congerite with the nature of Man; fear of God's diſpleaſure,and the deſtruQion 
of our nature and felicities relying upon that natural love of our felves and deſire of 
our own preſervation, without which a man cannot be ſuppos'd ſufficiently provide 
with principles of neceffary.being and providence.” _- | 
There is another kind of fear of . puniſhment, that is, a fear of thoſe auxiliary 
puniſhments which Princes and Republicks have fuperadded to the breakers of nxy. 
ral laws, which is in ſome men who are deſpiſers of all the evils which are threatge 
hereafter : Such as was that of Thraſymaechus in Plato, Nehil efſe melins quam facere inja. 
ria wegue penas dare, nihil pejus quam pati nec poſſe ulriſci ; medio autem modo fe habe 
re Tuſtitiem, cum quis nec facit nec patitur, quod ut fiat, eſſe optabile; fed nempe- in- 
becilitbus quorum proinde intereſt paciſci aut ſervare patts, non autem vatemtioribus, qiif 
wviri fuerint ac [apuerint, nullatenus pattum ae injuries non inferends artipendave ſint in 
turi. Nothing is better than to do injury without puniſhment : nothing worſe thag 
to ſuffer miſchief and to be able to: do none again.. In the midſt of theſe is juſtics, 
which neither does injury, nor receives any,. which is much to be deſired ; but by 
whom ? By none but by weak People. For the ftronger, if they be valiant and wiſe 
will never:enter into Covenants concerning not doing or receiving injury. * Acar- 
ding:to this doQtrine,: there ſhould be nothing of .it felf juſt or unjaſt, and if then 
were, it were not to: be regarded,.but fo long as juitice were profitable, and injuſtice 
troubleſome and dangerous. And therefore ſtrong men or crafry might'in many caks 
be exempt from contracts and from doing juſtice, and would neither doright, nor takt 
wron ' WIC ' / | { 
| Againſt this it is that all wife men inthe world do ſpeak, YVos autem nifs ad popule 
res ANFAS inantque rumores retta facere neſcitis ; & relitia Conſciemie wirturiſque fit 
ftantia de aliens premia ſermuncults cogitatis, ſaid Boetius 1n indignation againft al 
thoſe who took accounts of themſelves by publick noiſes not-by the teſtimonies of1 
juſt Conſcience, that is, who fear man but do not fear God. And to do good out « 
fear of puntſhment (1a this fence ) 1s to do good notonper than I am obſerved, and i 
longer than I am conſtrained : from both which becauſe very many men are very ofte: 
freed, and all men ſometimes, there would be no habit, no will, no love of juſtice it 
the world. ;" that 15, there. would. be no-vertue of juſtice, but-{iggle aftions as iticould 
happen. . This would introduce horrid tyrannies, while Princes and Generals havin 
power 19-their hands. might do all things. as they: pleaſed, and have 'no meaſureh 
their. own private :, and,all mens conditions under them would be always precatiot 
and arbitrary, and moſt commonly. intolerable ; And therefore. this fear is the ch 
rattetiſm;ot evil perſons, ; \ IRIEE | 
: 1» Oderunt peccare mal: fornidine pane. Gif Lths alk 
and again} fuch, civik-laws.are made:;:;Fuftis lex non eft:poſita, ſaith S.; Paul, the lavi 
not. made for the righteans, but for the wicked, If the ſons of 1/rae/ had continued piow 
as' Abroham, Iſaa;, and Facob were, the-law ſhould not have been given to ther asit 
was upon Mount Sina; but the neceffities of men brought a law upon them, and that 
lawa puniſhment, while good-men Togaw invokes Tobow. diols of. ome! Sic mop He 
(uv, as Xengerates ini Laertrzes ſaid of the Philolophers 5- they do; it - * | 
110.201 2111: Sporte ſway vereriſque Dei ſe more tenentes, 17} BY 
for the-love.of God:;; by choice. and delight inthe ations of vertue they do excellent 
things; Pluſque ibs bons mores walent quam alibi bone lepes, as Tacitas ſaid of the old 
Germans, good manners prevail d more than good Laws. Thus did the Patriarchs, and 
therefore, they needed:not.a. law. Yetwſtsfimi mortalium nulla adhuc mala libidint, fi 
pretio, ſine ſcelere,coque. ſine pena & coerctationibus agebant : neque pramiis opus erat, 
honeſt a ſnopte ingenio peterentar : & ubt nibil contra morem cuperent; nihil per metum vt 
tabartur. Our torefather&:delir'd nothing againſt honefty and injuſtice, and therefore 
were not forbidden any thing by the inſtrument of fear. a 
But therefore the civil; and poſitive law is not made for all thoſe. men who o_ 
, ; other 
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other reſtraints ;-that'is, for good men whoare mov'd- by betrer principles 3 but be-- 
cauſe thefe' things'that' ate better are- defpis'd 'by the vicious and the Tyranes, 'op- - 
preffors and rhe 1mpuvetit, thecivit power hath'taken a ſword to transfix theCriminal 
and'to kill the' Crirhe: And' therefore Epicuras in Stobews ſaid: not amils ; laws were 
midt for wife men, not for fear they ſhould do ih, but leſt they ſhould ſuffer evil from the 
Unjuſt. AN ws | 
ed yet even the wiſe and the good men have a fearin them which is an inftrumen 
of juſtice and religion ; but it 154 fear of God, not of the fecular Judge, it is a fear 
that is natural, a fear produc'd from the congenite notices of things, and the fear of 
doing a baſe thing'; a fear to bea fool, and an evil perfon. + 
M} natura dedit leges a [angaine duttas 
Ne poſſem melior juditts eſſe metn. | 
faid Cornelis in Propertius : a good man will abſtain from all Unrighteous things, 
though he be ſure that no man ſhould hear or ſee any thing of it, that is, though there 
were no laws, and ſuperinduc'd puniſhments in republicks: and all this upon the ac- 
count of ſuch a fear which a good:man ought to have ; a fear of being a baſe perſon or 
doing vile things. 
——lImpoſito tenere cuſtode puelie Ovid.l.3.Eleg, 
Nil agis : ingeniq queque tmenda fuo eſt. | 
. - Siqua metu dempto caſts eſt, ea denique caſta eſt ; 
' Que quia non liceat, non facit, illa facit. ; CET 
That chaſtity is the nobleſt which is not conſtrain'd by ſpies and ſeverity, by laws 
and jealoufie : when the mind ts fecretly reftratn'd, then the vertue is fecur'd. * C;- 
d&r0 puts a cafe to Torquatis : Si te amicus Tutis moriens rogaverit ut hereditatem red- 
das [uz filie, nec ufquam id ſcripſerit, at ſcripfit Fadius, nec cuiquam aixerit, quid fa- 
cies ? Aruncanas dies and leaves his inheritance co his daughter Poſthumia, and in» 
truſts his friend Torguarss with it, but privately, without witneſs, without configna- 
tion of tables : will Torquatus who'is a Fegffee in private truſt reſtore this to the child 
when ſhe fhall be capable? Yes; Torquatas will, and Epicarus will,» and yet Cicers 
had ſcarce a good word for him, whom he hath fondly difgrac'd (during all ages of the 
world, weakly atrd rinjuſtly: but the account he gives ot it is pertinent co the rule : 
Nowne intelligh eo majorem eſſe vim nature, quod ipfi vos qui omnia ad veſtrum commo» 
dam, & ut ipſh aittis ad woluptatem refer atis, tamen ea factatis quibus apparear, non v0- 
luptatems vos, fed officium ſequi, pluſque nataram rettam, quam pravam rationem valere ? 
ature is mote; prevalent chan intereft : and fober men though they: pretend to do 
things for their real advantage and pleaſure, yet'follow their duty rather rhan either 
Peas or profir, and right nature rather than ewil principles. | 
. © The teaſon of "this 1s, becaufe nature carries fear and reverence in the retinue of 
all her laws, and the evils which are conſequent to the breach of natural laws are 
really, and by wiſe men. ſo. underftood to be greater miſchiefs than the want of profit, 
of the miſſing of pleaſure, or the' feeling the tods and axes of the Prince. ' If there 
were no more in a*crime than the diforder of nature, the yery unnaturalneſs it ſelf 
wete;a very great matter. S. Baſil ſaid wellz ad omuis que deſcripta's nobis, Deo keg. fuſior. 
precepta ſunt, conſequenia, naturales ab ipſo farultates prove God hath given to inter. 2- 
virties, natural *Ofgans, ot bodily inftruments ; as to mercy he appointed bowels, 
eyes for pity, hartds for relief; and:the proper imploymeat of theſe is ſo perfeQive of 
a man's condition (according totheir proportion ) that not'toemploy them accordin 
to the ptrpoſe of nature is a difeaſe, a narutal trouble; juſt as it is ro' trumpet wir 


_ 
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our mouth which was intended for eating and. drinking mg vr breathings. It is 

. puniſhment enough to do an unnatural and'a baſe aQtion; it puts our ſoul and its fa- 
Culties from their centre, and the ways of perfeQtion. © And this is fully obſerved b 
Seneca: Male de 'nobis attum erat quod mults ſcelers legem & judicens effugiunt, 
[cripta ſupplicia, niſt illa naturalia S gravia de” preſentibus ſolverent & in lacum patt- 
entie, timor cederet, Mankind were in an ill ſtate of proviſions, if thoſe wickedneſ- 
ſes which eſcapethe law and the Judge, did not ſuffer the more grievous inflitions 
of natural puniſhment, and fear canie into the place of patience ; ſtill, fear i che 
briale : but it is an honeſt fear, a fear of God'and of natural diforders and inconveni- 
ence. Our cy opbrnaiag moron; 83) ey amaccwon vius, dA” &Z Borexyts, ©, HF 
Tegs Toy Sx aa h Iguwotm, as Clemens of Alexandria calls it ; a righteouſneſs 


not produc'd by laws and the fwordyfear and intereſt, bur from the love of _ and 
ome- 
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ſomething that is within ; There is a fearybut.it is ſuch a fear as:till leaves the love tg 
vertue, and ſecures it in privacies, and enjoyns the habit and conſtant praftice of it; 2 
fear that is complicated with a Natural love of our owa preſervation, and is.cog, 
tant, and meaſur'd by God, and-in the Natural limit cangot be extravagant ; afear 
that acknowledges Gods Omaiſcience, and his Omaiprelence, and. his eternal juſtice ; 
and this was the ſence of that of Sophocles. "Ops 
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Do zothing baſely and ſecretly ; for time's Father ſees and hears all things, and time wil 
diſcover it, and truth ſhall be the daughter of time, and that which u done in ſecret ſha 
be ſpoken upon the tops of houſes : So both the Chriſtian and the Heathen are conjoyn'd 
in the ſeveral expreſſions of the ſame great truch. This fear is depoſited in Conſci. 
ence, and.is begotten and kept by this propoſition, that God © « rewarder of all mey 
according to their works. | 


Conſequent to this 1s the love of Vertue. 


RuLve IV. 
The ſecond band of werine 3s love, and its proper and conſequent deliciouſneſs, 


1. [His is not wholly Natural, but in much of it is Empirical, wenue.yegvs x, 6 
| proceeding from the grace of God, and the experience of the deliciouſneſs and 
rewards of vertue, and the exccllency of a greater hope which does entertain our ſp» 
rits in the outer courts of pleaſant expeQations : & cz giAcoopias Tr1lo aur) meryim 
T0 dvemlaxlu; mow & Tis iz I ans 7% vir  gocw muzn, as. both Ariſtotle and | 
Xenocrates did ſpeak. It is the effect of Philoſophy and Religion, of . vertuous and 
ſevere inſtitutions to do that for love and without conſtraint, which fools,and vicious, 
and weak perſons do for fear of laws. | | 
2. Now this, I fay, is not Natarel, that is, although it.be agreeable to Nature, yet 
not primarily introduc'd by it, without, a Tutor, becauſe nature forbids i»juſtice, but 
does not command juſtice, but ſecondarily and by accident and upon ſuppoſition of othe 
contingencies. . To do injuſtice is always a ſin, but not to do 4 "fic 1s not always. Fir 
a man may depoſe the perſon of a Judge, or. a truſtee, or a delegate: but they why 
habitually do juſtice, find the rewards. of reputation, and the calc of being freed fron 
the torments of an evil Conſcience which is a delicacy, like the being eaſed of the hor 
rid gripes. of the Colick ; and ſo inſenſibly grow in.love with juſtice, that they thiak 
they love juſtice for juſtice ſake. _ | MN. | 
Ipſa ſui merces erat & fine vindice prada, _ Rr © lhe 
3- Concerning which-it js. fit we.conſider a little -left it become the occaſion of 
Scruples and nice opinions. Antigonus Sochews an old Jew was fam'd for ſaying, cha 


ſervants who ſerve their Lord:that they may receives reward from him ; but beſt 
who ſerve him without conſideration of wages,or recompences,and ct the fear of G 
be upon you : Baithws and Sadoc his Deſciples, from whom rhe $4 of che Sadduces dd 
ſpring, not well underſtanding him, togk occaſion from hence to deny the Reſurrefti 
on and rewards after this life. And indeed ſuch ſayings as theſe are eaſily abuſed ; and 
when ſome men ſpeak Great things, and others believe as.much, of it as they Under: i 6. 
ſtand, but underſtand it. not all, they make SeQs and divide their Schools, and igne- 
rance and faQion keep, the doors and fit in the chairs ſometimes. It is impoſſible a man 
ſhould do. great things, or ſuffer nobly without conſideration of a reward ; and ligce 
much of yertue conſiſts in ſuffering evil things, vertue of her ſelf is not a beatituds, 
but the way to one. He does things like a fool, who does it for no end: and if he does 
not chooſe a good end,he.is worſe : and vertue her {elf would in many inſtances be ut- 
reaſonable if for no material, conſideration we ſhould undertake her drudgery.: an 7. 
therefore S. Auſti# ſaid well, Subletss aternis premiis & penis verum ftaturum 4 patit 
bus Epicursi : Senſual pleaſure were highly eligible; and not vertuous ſufferings, i # 
this life only we had hope. But if it be accounted the top of vertue to love vertue fot 
vertues ſake, and without intuition of the reward ; many times good men obſerving 
that themſelves are encouraged by all God's promiſes to obedience and paces, A 
| = 
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and that in Martyrdom there is no Natural or ſenſitive pleaſure, and that it cannot be 
loy'd for ic £1, but wholly for its reward, will find themſelves put into fear where 
no fear is, and that a nequam humilites,an unworthy opinion of their duty,ſhall affrighc 
their peace and holy confidence. Peregriu#s the Philoſopher in A. Gelius expreſs'd 
this loveiof vertue for'it ſelf, thus ; Erramfs Dis atque homines ignoratari forent ; to do 
good though aeither God nor Men ſhould know of it : but as this is impoſſible in fa&?, fo 
it is in ſpeculation ; for there were no ſuch thing as vertue, if it were not relative and 
direfted to God or Man: But yet the thing which they mean is very good. Good 
men love vertue for vertues ſake, that is, they aCt it and love it, they do it with fo 
habitual and confirm'd eleftions and complacency, that many times they have no 

aRual intuition to the reward ; they forget this, they are ſo taken with that ; like a 

man that chuſesa wife upon many conſiderations, as portion, family, hopes and beauty ; 

yet when he hath convers'd long with her and finds her amiable and fruitful, obe- 
dient and wiſe: he forgets all other conſiderations, and loves her perſon for her own 
periettions, but will nor quit all his other intereſts. The difference is beſt under- 
ſtood by variety of Motions. Some Motions cannot be continued unleſs ſeme agent 
or other do continually urge them; but they are v#o/ext and wwnatural : others are 
perfeQtive and lov'd, and they will continue and encreaſe by their own principle it 
they be not hindred. Thz is the /ove of vertue, #hat 7s, fear, or it may be hope ; ſave 
that hope is a thing between both, and is compounded of both, and is more commend- 
able than fear. But to love vertue for it ſelf, is nothing elſe, but to love ic diretly 
and plainly ; he that loves it only for the reward, and is not by the reward breught 
to love the thing, loves not this at all, but loves ſomething elſe : but he that loves it ar 
all, ſees good #7n ir, becauſe he finds good by zt, and therefore loves it ſelf, now, what- 
ever was the firſt incentive : and the woodden arch may be taken away when that of 
marble is concentred. ' 

2 Vir fortis & jaſtus ——i# ſumma voluptate eff & periculo ſuo fruitur. © When a 

« good man lays before him the price and redemption of his mortality, the liberty of 

© his Country, the ſafety of his friends, he is hugely pleas'd and delights in, and enjoys 

&« his danger. But if he feels not this pleaſure, yet without trembling and uncertainry 

< he will dare to die, facere reffe preque contentus; and if you tell him, this reputation 

& which he pets of his Citizens will die almoſt as ſoon as he ſhall die ; he anſwers, all 

** thoſe things are without the nature and confiderationof my work : Ego ipſum con- 

& terplor, hoc eſſe honeſtum (cio: I look upon the work it ſelf and find ir honeſt, and 

that's enough ; meaning ſecretly ; that though theſe outward rewards were pared off, 

yer there are ſecret pleaſures which will follow and ſtick cloſe to vertue, as the ſha- 
daw.doesto the body, and this good men muſt conſider, becauſe they feel it, and thar 
is parcof the reward. | 

- :.24> They are pleaſed with the vertue it {&If, and their foul is as much delighted with 

it, and as naturally as the eye with beauteous colours, or the throat with UnCctuous 

juices, or the tongue with moiſt fweetneffes. For God hath made vertue wene- 
able to all the noble ends, and worthy deſires of mankind, andthe proper inſtrument 
of hs felicity : and all zts beaunes, and all its works, and all its effe&ts, andall that 
for which it can be loved is part of the reward. And therefore to ſay a man can love 
vertueforwvertue's\fake and without confideration of the reward, is to fay, a man can 
roman without -any reaſon and inducement, without any argument to move his 

4. For there can be but two cauſes of amability in the world, Perfe#:on and UVſe- 
falnefs, rat is, Beanry and Profir; that in the thing it ſelf, this as it relates to me: 

Now he that fays, a man may love vertue for its own ſake without conſideration of the 
reward,:{ays no'more than that a man may love a flower which he never hopes to 
imell of ; that is, he may admire and commend it, and love to look on it,and juft ſo he 
may do to vercue. | But #f be deffres either, it is becauſe it is profitable or nſeful to him, 
and harh fomething/that will delight-him, it cannot elſe poſſibly be deſir*d. 

. [Nowi4o love vertae in the firft ſence is rather Pras/e than /ove,an at of Underſtand- 
wag ravher than. of the'Will, and its obje& is properly the perfeQions of the flower or 
the vertue reſpeQively : But when it comes to be defired, that'is, lov'd with" « relation 
to my ſelf, it hath for its objeC& other perfeRions, thoſe things that pleaſe, and that de- 

light me, and that is nothing but part of the reward or all of it. 


$. The queſtion being thus explicated, it follows, that to love vertue for m_— 
ake, 
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In Cap. Plaut. 


Ovid, 


I'O, 


Heb. 12. 2, 3- 


I J* 


underſtanding is convinc'd of the worthineſs of it, 


fake, is ſo far from being the honour of a good and perfect man,thar it is the charaQee 
of an evil man, if it goes no further. For it amounts to nothing but this, that the 


—video meliora proboque. 46 j og 
it is that which S.Pa«/calls « de/ighting in the law after the inner man. * But it isa Re 
lative, Material, Pratical love of vertue that makes a good man; and the proper in: 
ducement of that is alſo Relative, Material and Prattical. ; 

Eſt profettio Dems qui que nos gerimms 

Audirque & widet. Bene merenti, bene profutrit, 

Male merenti par erit : 
faid the Comedian, God hath ſo endeared juſtice and vertue to us, that he hearing and 
ſeeing all things, gives good things to them that do good things ; but he will beeven 
with the evil man. 

5. Laſtly, To love vertue for vertues ſake, is to love it without conſideration of 
humane rewards, praiſe of men, honors, riches, reſt, power, and the like, which in- 
deed are the hinges of moſt mens aQions. 

Cura quid expediat, prior eſt quam quid ſit honeſtum, 

Et cum fortuna ſtatque caditque fides. 

Nec facile invenies mult s de millibus unum, 

Virtutem pretium qui putet eſſe ſui. 

Tpſe decor retti, fatti ſi premia deſint, 

Non movet, & gratts penitet eſſe probum. 

Nil niſi quod prodeſt charum eſt. 

Now he that is a good man and loves vertue vertuoully, does not love it principally 
for theſe ſecular regards ; but without ſuch low expeQtations, and without apprehen- 
ſion of the angry ſentence of the laws : but this does not exclude the intuition of the 
Divine reward from having an influence into the moſt perfect love of vertue ; for this 
is intrinſecal to the ſanQion and the Nature of the law ; the other is extrinſecal and 
accidental. The firſt is ſuch a reward as is the perfeQion of the work ; for glory i th 
perfection of Grace ; and he that ſerves God for hope of glory, loves ani Fo. for good- 
neſs ſake ; forhe purſues the intereſt of goodneſs that he may be fill'd with goodneb; 
he ſerves God here that he may ſerve him hereafter ; he does it well that he may doit 
better ; a /:ttle while that he may do it over again for ever and ever. Nothing elk 
can bea loving vertue for vertue's ſake ; this is the greateſt perfeQion and the moſt 
reaſonable and praCticable ſence of doing it. * And if the rewards of vertue were at 
the great praftical inducement of good men's love to goodneſs, all the promiſes of the 
Goſpel were to no purpoſe in relation to the faith of good men, and therefore the 
greateſt and the beſt part of faith it ſelf would be uſelels : for there is no purpoſe orend 
of faith of the promiſes, bur to enable our obedience by the Credibility and expeQate 
on of ſuch promiſes to do our duty. 

Now that even good men, evea the beſt men, even all men have an habitual regard 
to it, beſides that it is impoſſible to be otherwiſe ( for he that ploughs does plough in 
hope) and will cafily be underſtood to be ſo by them who know the cauſes and nature 
of things; it appears alſo in the inſtance of as good a man asany ſtory reports of ; even 
Moſes, who deſpiſed to be called the ſon of Pharaoh's daughter, becauſe be had an eye tothe 
recompence of reward : and by the inſtance of all thoſe brave perſons whom S. Paul en 
merates in the eleventh Chapter to the Hebrews ; who all died in faith not having ne 
ceived the promiſes ; but they look'd for better, even ſuch as were to come ; and be- 
yond all this, Our Bleſſed Lord himſelf, defpis'd ſhame and endured the C _ - butit 
was for theglory that was ſet before him. For it. is the firſt and the Greateſt article of 
the Gentiles Creed, Every one that. comes to God muſt believe that God is, and that 
he is a rewarder of them that diligently ſeek him. {6 

The ſumm is this ; Although 1n Nature her ſelf, and in the Conſcience relatiog to 
her, there is a Court punitive and a fear of God, yet the expeQation of reward is rt 
ther put iato us, than born with us, and reveal'd, rather than Natural ; and therefore 
the expeQation of good is the ſecond band of Natural laws, but extrinſecal and advert» 
titious, communicated to us by revelation, and by grace. | Z. 
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The imperfeblion of ſome proviſions in civil laws are ſupplied by the Natural 
obligation remaining upon perſons civilly incapable. © KY Vo 


Io Hen laws'make proviſion of caſes &H 0 m>Md;w, in as many things as they 
can foreſee, or feel, and yet ſome things will emerge which cannot be fore- 
| ſeen, and ſome contrary reaſons will ariſe ; many times there is no care taken for 
ſome things and ſome perſons by any conſtitutions of Man. Here Natare as the 
common Parent of all juſtice and neceſſary obligations, takes the caſe into her pro- 
teCtion. : | 
This happens in many caſes : S244 
2. x, Humane lawsgive meaſures of things and perſons which fit moſt men without 
a ſenſible error, but ſome it does not. Young perſons are at a certain'age declar'd 
capable of making profitable contraQts ; at another age of making contraQts that are 
hazardous, and they muſt ftand to them, _— they be miſchievous. Ar one age 
they may marry 4 at another they may contract a debt ; at another they may make a 
Teſtament ; at another they may be puniſhed with Capital infliftions. But'in ſome 
perſons the malice is earlier and the wit more pregnant, and the ſenſe of their advan- 
rages brisk enough : and therefore the contracts which they can make ; and the aCQti- 
ons which they do, and the part which they chooſe is really made, or done, 'or choſen ; 
but they not bound to ſtand to it, by the civil law : and yet if they can chooſe they are 
»aturally obliged. Both of them are neceſſary : The civil law cannot provide but by 
common meaſures, | 


Quos ulirs citraque nequit conſiſtere reftums. 


all their rules are made by as common a meaſure as they can, and they are the beſt 
rules that have the feweſt exceptions : the beſt Carpenters make the feweſt chips: 
but ſome there muſt be. But then it is neceſſary that Nature ſhould provide, by ſingle 
proviſions in all the fingle exceptions ; for it is neceſſary it ſhould be done, and ſhe 
only cando it. She can do it becauſe Nature hath provided and inftrufted a judging 
and a diſcerning Conſcience, and the perſon that contraQts or receives'a benefit, can 
bind himſelf tro man as ſoon as he can bind himſelf to God ; becauſe the laws of God 
bind all our contratts with men. That 1s, plainly thus, God's laws provide not on- | 
iy for general caſes but alſo for particular circumſtances ; and of every thing God 
and God's Vicegerent, Corſcience, can take accounts ; and therefore this abundance + 
fupplies the others defeCft ; the perfeQtion of God miakes up the breaches of the im- - 
perte&tion of Man: Which ruſe is to be underſtood both of things and perſons. 
For all our duty is only an obedience to God: and every one that can hope or fear is 
bound to this obedience; therefore there can be no gap here : God hath in every thing 
ſhut up every perſon that can'uſe reaſon, by ſome inftrument or other. © And here. | 
fore Cicero ſaid well, $7 regnante Tarquinio nulla fuiſſet Roms ſcripta lex de ſtupris, ta. Lib.2,telege, 
men contra illam legem ſempiternam Sextus Tarquinins vim Lucretie Tricipitini filie at. ax 
tulit ; erat eniny ratio profetta 4 reram Nature, & ad rette faciendum impellens, atque 4 
delifto avocans. There was no civil conftitution againſt rapes, but Tarquiz ought not 
to have done it; for there was an eternal Jaw againft it. For right reaſon proceding 
frony Nature drives us on to good, and calls us off from evil: That is, he could not - 
but know it was il}, and againſt reaſon, and againft every thing by which he ought 
to be governed; and even to the Heathen God was not wanting, but bound theſe 
laws upon them by reaſon, and inclination, and neceſſity, and fame, and example, and 
contraQt, and hope, and fear, and by ſecret ways which we know not of. He made: 
tome inclinations and ſome reaſon to become laws, that Mankind might fiot live like 
beaſts and birds of prey : in all cafes, and in all times, and to Mt fiextons he became a 
| Lordanda Law-giver ſome way or other. _ + LY 
3- Young Perſons of Twelve or Fourteen Years old can be ſav'd or damn'd, they can 
love or hate, they can underftand yea and nay, they can do a good rurn or a ſhrewd, 
they can lead a blind man right or wrong, they can bear true or falſe witneſs : and 
= though the civil laws our” of care leſt their caſineſs be abuſed by crafty People, 


make 
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make them ſecure from it by nulling the contraQ, that the deceiving perſon may not 
reap the harveſt of his fraud, yer there are.very many caſes in which the Minor re-/ 
ceives advantage, or at the leaſt no wrong, and though it was fit he ſhould be ſeew 

red, it-was-aot fit he ſhould be enabled- to do a. miſchief to. another, '#F levaweniy, 
aliis ſit ome, as S. Paul in' a like caſe, that- they be eaſed abd others. burthened. ' Box 1. | 
though the other ContraQor be ſufficiently warned to take heed of the Minor, yer 

there may be zeed 1a it, or charity, friendſbip, or confidence ; all or any of which if they 
might be deceived the Minor would ſuffer often, but the other'ContraQtor but once. 


Therefore as the Civ;/ law ſecures them from harm, ſo the law of Natare binds them 
' to do none, but to ſtand to ſuch contracts in which-they have advantage or equality, 
and in which they were not abuſed.  * The time when they come to be oblig naw 
time when they come to the uſe of reaſon,* when they underſtand their duty,*:when 
a prudent man judges them fit to be contratted with, * when they can uſe fraudty 
others,* when they can conſider whether they be bound or no : theſe are the beſt marks 


and fignatures of the time, and declare the obligation in all caſes where there is-ng 


deception evident. | | 

4. 2. Sometimes both parties can contraCt : but becauſe they doing it without wit. 

neſles, may recede from it, either conſenting!y or againſt the will of one of them, the 

poſitive conſtitution of Man intending to provide againſt this inconvenience, hath ci 

the civil tie in pieces and refuſes to yerifie the contraQ,. beſides that it cannot legal 

ly be proved. In this caſe Nature relieves the oppreſſed party, and ſupplies the ex 

neſs of the civil band, and ftrains that hard which the others let looſe. And: thi 

happens in clandeſtine contraQs : againſt which in the matter of marriage all Chi. 

ftian Conntries have made ſevere ediQs-: but incaſe they be done, in ſome plas 

they are pronounced valid,/ in ſome places declared Val. Where they 'are null 

Nature is defeated in making proviſions,and the parties are warranted todoa miſchie 

For if Mauritius and Cluviews contratt marriage, and Mauritizs repent his bargain 

where ſhall C/aviens be reliev'd? The law of the Church forbids it, and will puaid 

her for doiog it if: ſhe complains. The civil Law takes no notice of it, for it cannit 

be legally prov'd ; and the law of Nature 1s barr'd out, if it. be declar'd Null ; and 

then there is nothing left to hold him. It is the caſe of the Church of Rowe, whou 

the eighth Seſſion of the Council of Trent declare all clandeſtine contratts to be ml 

and their mixtures to be fornication and uncleanneſs. But they have overaRed: ther 

zeal againſt a temporal inconvenience, and burn their houſes to roait an egg ; they 6 

ſtroy a law of Nature by a law of the Church ; againſt the former praCtices, cout 

4-3-5 wap bay ſels and reſolutions, even. of their own Church. * For if thoſe. contrats are-in 

concrecatis themſelves naturally valid and not forbidden by God, then they cannot reſcind them! 

Cardinalion if they be.not naturally valid, ſince they were always poſitively forbidden, why were 

_— = they eſteemed valid for ſo many ages? For till that Council they were ſo, but find 

debat decreti, 1ng that the former prohibitions were .not ſtrong enough, they took this courſe to 

direF2_negant break them all in pieces : And out of deſire to prevent an accidental evil, they mude 

in & ha. it more ready to be done. For it was before but feared. leſt they ſhould recede:-but 

ſalia clandefti- "yet if they did, they were eſteem'd.adulterers if they\married again : and they them 

«ee Lv ſelves knew. . when; they. were precontraQted ; and therefore ſtood 'convitted ad 

manere;ſict & pinch'd in their own Conſciences ſo long as the old laws remain'd,and men did notre 

ant Paſs ceive warrants to break the moſt ſacred bands in the world:: but by this nullifyiog the 

Concilii, "n contra} rhey have not only leave to go off, but are commanded; and if they be weary 

proprie,quietem of this, they may contra& with another, and there is nothing to hinder them, if N+ 

verbs ram 714. £ure does not. This Nullity therefore. is a vebement remedy that deftroys the p# 

na _negare pa- rient.; beſides that it is againſt the law of Nature. The laws may forbid it tobe 

2m 9n er done ; but If it be, they cannot reſcind it ; becauſe the civil conſtitution is leſs than 

: > tural, and convenience is leſs than Conſcience, 'and man is infinitely leſs that 
God.” ©. Mn £5 2 4 | : ; p *%; 

5- 3. Some pretend to do a greater good, and todo it, break a: contra juſtly made: 

and if the civil conſtitution: allows it, the law of Nature reclaims, and relieves th6 

injur*d' perſon. This was the caſe of the Phariſees who denied to relieve their Parents 

out of zeal to fill the Treaſure of the Temple, and thought that their voluntary rel 

gion excus'd from their Natural duty. The Church of Rome gives leave to either © 

the perſons who are married ſolemnly, and contrated rightly to recede from thei 


vow andenter into religion, and declares the marriage ſeparate and broken. Her 
LEO | Nature 
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Ils upon the obliged, party, and ought to prevail .above any other pretence.; 
Naw's oe : ER faſter in/ obligation: and if it be naturally an evil to 
break a lawful contra made without traud, and which is in our power to keep; then 
it ought not to be done for any good in the world, | 
| Hither alſo are to be. reduc'd, obligations by Unſolemn ſtipulations, by com- 
" mand of Parents, by intermination of curſes, by meer delict amongſt perſons, againſt 
who lies oo civil aQtion, as of ſervants to their Lords, .ſons ro their Fathers: con- 
cerning which proper accounts are to be given in their. own places. Here only they 
Are to be noted in the general obſervation of caſes in which the law of nature hath made 
an obligation, when the civil power could not, or would not, or did not againſt it. 
* Bur it is proper to diſcuſs a difficult queſtion which intervenes upon this rule. The 
* caſe is this ;: By the law of Nature every man bath power to make a 'Teſtameant of his 
own Goods: But the civil law requires conditions of every Teſtator that the Teſta- 
ment ſhall be ratified by ſo many witaeſfles, or elſe it ſhall be invalid. Sempronims 
| dying leaves C iz his heir,and gives butaſinall portion to his ſon Porciws, but declares 
this by an unſolemn Teſtament. The like may happen in all donations and ations 
to which any ſolemaities of law are required. | 
HEClb. j 
So 7: 7 RE is, Whether the Eſtate be due to Caizs by the law of Nature, or is 
4 not Porcizs the ſon to be relieved by the civil Conſtitution which makes the un- 
folema Teſtament to be inayalid ? To this it.is commonly anſwer'd, 'Fhat.to make a 
Teſtament is not & law of Nature, but a right only, which as a man may.himſelf re- 
linquiſh, ſo may the publick laws reſtfain. for the ppblick good : for there being ſo 
many frauds in pretended Teſtameats, .it.is gecefſary,ghat-proviſions ſhould be made 
co prevent the infinite evils that. may happen....Now whatſoever is: zeceſſsr7, is allo 
juſt ; if the neceſſity be publick, .real, and unavoidable by-other means.: and if it 
be.juſt, the publick power, hath ſufficient. authority, to.teſtrain any mz4x's right for 
| every, man's good. | TYLER Ab tr SO) "ITE" We 5 | \ Sy | 
- .. 2. Every ſentence of the Judge in a clear caſe thatbinds in law, does alſo bind in 
Conſcience ; but if the Judge ot civil ations. did know that Sempronime.really did ap- 
point the ſtranger Caius his Heir, yet by the law he werebougd to declare for the fon 
Porcius, and that the real anſolemn Will of Sempronius were to. be accounted nothing ; 
So that although the Law were made tg, prevent frayd, 'yet- even when there is ao. 
fraud. and the Judge knows there is none, yet the unſolemn Teſtament is to be 
declar'd invalid by the law. which law becauſe it is 4; d for a Not caulerand by a 
competent Authority, muſt bind in Conſcience.by the force of the words of S. Paul: 
Let every ſoul be ſubjef# ta the higher poweps., And therefore, if the law be good and the 
Judge juſt in giving the inheritance from, Ceins.to Paxcius,. certainly Caius muſt needs 


# . 


be unjuſt if he detains it. ,,' 


bes g T4 Ii þ þ Gs; & es hee R "FO a 133 STTTS- 4 » y {yk 

.3- And;this very thing,,is. conſented. 9,20 the Canons..of the; Churocb, whick 
are uſually. fram'd, andeyer to be preſum'd (#bi contrarinm non conftat) to, be more 
agreeable ro the meaſures. of Conſcienge.;; 20d. yer. in, the Canon law, a, Tctamegs 


. 


fram'd and fgn'd in the.;pr bao Ker efles.25,, 00. good, unlets, the Pariſh, 


willy 


Pricit be preſent ; and thay, no. man canau detain 2 legacy.,upon the Wars 
rant of ſuch a Wall. thefts Sgna 


| COIPLIDAT 4001307240 G3 0100 Ok 107 Ho HRS. 11343 Ons 
4+ For ſince every a of man. conlifts, of, the, pote{atjve and lifes faculties, if 
either will. be . wanting, or. power, the. ac+.is. invalid\}.. It.is not therefore enough 


though the will be: manifelt; and conlglleg; for if che wan have napawer, his will 


Is ineffective. ADberbst os AC; | 
But this opinion thou fair. probabilities and great authority, |is not 


to be aſſented to as it lies, reat, caution and provifions... For-a-right of, Nas 


'. 


ture cannot be taken .awa 20 

exerciting att; the vm E. ; ;the ack; at .that rigl 
great reaſons and to prevent. great evils. Since therefore« power of making Teſta+ 
meatsis a Natural right, 08s wholly uſpended ia,its aft to prevent. fraud. in, un+ 
lolemn Teſtaments, whers. the, caſe is VIC ent and no fraud at all, although the civil 
law is till valid becauſe it heinp £ſtabl hed upon a. general cauſe, though it fails in 


May; indeed he,umpeded for 


a particular,it does not failing. gh FERerN 2p Fheretoggy Fl 6 rate and firm; yer be+ 
e 


cauſe it does fail in the particular, where that is known, there is a port open for Chan« 


Er rome; Koa Pabigullg j but only quoea. 
Ma j 


cery, for con(iderations of. piety,; and religion. , And therefore although in the caſe | 


pury 


Lib. 5. Ep. a& ghd Confciehes Andthis was rately wdhiffirmed by Plity : Hot ff jasiſpiciafh. 


Lib. 2. Epiſt. ec p4h1 qutdems nom eft, cums. ſit jis etiam notum qui ath 


pug. Porcine whois the nitoral Heir of Sempronie, i51t0-aake the advantage 'ofgy 
-ivi hw againftC azws ;* yer if Semproniar baf-made an orifotemn Teſtametit mm 
-6f his Natural'Heir; thatotghtrohave Rood in the'Court 'of Confcience:' My 
-fonvis, becauſe in the law of Nature, Por#wthefon hath'zs much Naturaferipht $61. 
heric, as Semprovims the Facher hach romeke'a Teftarficat; "and therefore alrhotis), 
[#e/rinfolemn Teſtament fh#Hf'*nor be ſufficient” to wte 2 Natura? ſucceſſion 
-eauſe the rights of natureonither handarecqual ; yet the civil power-can 'reſhy 
- kis'righe when there-is nothing complicate#with ir : for;his'own conlent'1s'inveſhty 
-#9 the: publick'conftiturion,” and he may<orfent ro the diminution of hisown ths, 
when no duty is infringed, thar is, in thoſe things where only bis'own righes 4 6 | 
12: When therefore any thing'of the law of Nature is twifted with 77e right of Narwh, 
chereis an' obljþation paſt which the civit'conflitution cannot annul. © ASIf Sep 
- #i#'commandss fon in amunſolemn Teftament, ae and without witneſſes 
give fach'a le$2cy to Titins tis Nephew ; altbough T#iu: cannor challenge itby yg. 
feof that 'Teftament; yer the fon is bound'to pay it bv thelaw of Nature :* for Cijj 
conftitutions have effe&: upon/a meer right; But none againft a dury of Nature 7 "aj 
therefore although the Teftament of Sempronixs ſhall got paſs ito legal, 'extergyl 


. %, 


17: 


judicial warranty!” yer it binds'the ſon, and'is valid 2s'to him by che * aw'of nam; 


reor Jaum in yarten Turicconfuftt quoll diffs as ſum abciproxe) antiquior jure eſt." "Ii 

regard the'eivilfiw ſic Tefttmients ate invalid ; yer if weregard the will 'of theTe 

- aror it is Grtt'{ bot thoughTknow not how the'Lawyers will take It, 'yet ro meth 
vil} bf the-dead' is to beprefert?d*beforethefaw*: anfmore fally yet to' Haroniany; 
Tu quidem pro'certa tua Yligentia admones me, cagiciltos Aftiltani, qur Ie ex partt'h 
FO tareder, pro now Hpih Babendos,” quit non ſunt wm Teft amevito, quod ju 
| tis etian Ut gligd ſciunt.' > Set ego 

friam quandam” tegem mib? 4i*9, ut defuntttrum' vohtot mes; eriau f 24d bee 
816 per fel hf ra0fhr 1 Conffut him codicites iftos Atritiunt Manuferipros + lice ergo ui 
o-confrn at TO neo; 3 me tamen' bt confirmati obſeruahunir. * Every one thy 
kaows atly thiyfknows thathif law unfolem **ftaments are invalid butt bavean 


* 


be: owe, ifT/kndw-itwasreally the'wittof the” Dead, T'willverifitt 
thefoleryoity\$f law : and thisalſo was fired by Tanccenrius, ſayin 
em kit Tk nat | i Fo crit, "ter nol" ferwentur, furis ſolenwitares| Yenere. q 
dent * 4> MetFion: v ay $53 | VIE 9 00 Y as AA ne IU @ rol Ser LU 
f he&tek gretriedfor! ant greit piety; "ini-chis fenſe of therqueſtion' ;* For wha 

is an} ways concetnt8; "theres fOmething '6wing 't6*God' which no humith 
wohe to prejiidice, © Forit isin' Teſtaments where aiy dury of "any ons 
"ag 15 Tn NEE ceehi f everyne thax cdichooſeWes 
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ligation 'carmot it hy 


form privately; what'the*orher cant 
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either hand. inſtances in  whch [7 ſalemni ity Ep the law does TAL not oblige re om 
ſpe&ively: which ſhews" Har che-proBaJiliry"is pd Ra bee tghes ad nee ; and 

thc thing, as& {les in ence Thar rd thg'cereain'orreſoly's; (buris trucer: ke 

as it partake of difering' re Mfreeſono th Whole is; Re ee 

kitrhity of law is Wholly ty Tris aote oblig jon 3 WT 

God hath-not bound,an Man nod, Man istobe bbey: nes; np horn 


bound direZZly, there God isto be obeyed whatever-be whe Fey Mer : —_— 

hath oaly bound indirecty and collaterally, as it ut be a cale favourable and pious, there 

the ſolemoicy of law which 1s againlt. ar, 15 not rq prevail; but yet is to prevail in the 

behalf and proſecution of at. 

17. ..\\Chus.if a Pupil makes'a contrafÞ in TH mBngrity tg his tying, os ſignal WAY 

he is to-be relieved by & theagyangage of the cxvil law which mgkes MY nt#act ihvalid 

beedufe rhe perſon 1s declar'd incompetent ; and he may te ae © his remedy ; 

and is not bound by the. law of Nature to verifig it : becauſe he being, leſs 
capable ro pRern(=o the other is by the ſaw of Nature boung nor. t6 6 him fojyry, - - 
and rake nequal advantages' when every mari hath equal right : and Mccefores "he 
dots prevaricate'the Natural law of uftice ics eq quality, he alſa'miy loſe rhe pri; 
vikege which the other's a&idn paſsd uoro him ;' for rho C vil ow Fe declaring thar Mil 
nots fhal} cior be prejudic'd, mike np hit y Rice or hich natyre'mtends; 
For the Minor with Fs tes; on of ndexl aiding, 6 5p t Afenfarvs and rexreas 
given him by the civil law,is made equal to.rhie Contette} Who is} _ i6) ” _ 
ra capacity, Equality muyſt,be'done and half.” And chisis one Way" 

8. ** Another way is, If the Minor receives advantage AS bargain, 'rherd: Urs i is 


equality %'for the want of his Natural capacity 1 '< li RE hthoctis" mars 
Ti and ok I ſuch contraQs: Reva oc hehe bil bi = ontrs TE be legally 
-apat e: : L Vit 218 E [UE af ” 2 2 = 
g. ''7.*If the bir zaiff pave tech t roga in eithie fide,'+ "ths Minot jor take rhe 
Fil Tas 


Fol offer'd himby th eciy re cal -- ir i$ thare 
Sr age) inthe bargaiq : Duel riſe there | ” 2 But, ” nal Le pont 
To A 74; Neither one Lo the other is tb bed 16, no Tay at che 
Pelibit ws daturally; capable, tharis, og ane 
tis 'oWjNT wo wg -or the ined in 1 olly'of the cont 
thatfthe'vcher ; and cherefore th Ul i 
hot does dectate tha ba cable alrtn Sch c ing Nh Eivito Yay 
ifixion does ho way interfere with the tn; [biemanifers it tn _ 
tural in ey yen with Ha Nafural redens for this being al ways @ alle fi 
td the, "ft ih EOS OR Om perfedion to muft i it hee" : 
Fran cg op CO EF 1s $ns i 66k tu 
1 General, the Rul Hi $0rmitat eu 
LM : i wwld di/ ; Fd fa: at#2, | 
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therefars he gh I% oiled 7d. of any ſuch, is.not tied to make a reflitutios, or 
ro reveal che nullity ofthe dogation, rt from-it, when he is ir'd by.layi; 
for bm hack. the v4 cofa ogy fe hai in-che donor, and that bei 


& agd::ill it bee 2. competent power ; for the whole queſtion be 
duc Cable ble. on either fide, = 'polleſſor or The Donee, hath che adratge tilla Teh 
ger Spd Coney 2 ay: that in mee he truſted. 
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Sos eviaſs the laws of N Nature are greater or leſs,not b y that proportion, but h th 
hs greatneſs of the, matter, and the evil conſequent, ar the malice of the ſi fe ang. 


"His rules intended to reinedy a greater error that is in the World and prevaik 
RL. . very, much.ro theabule of Mens perſwaſions in many calcs of Conſcicace ; vis, 
that. all. Ins which are. Unnetgral are the worlt : and to be a ſin ageinff Nature is the 
higheſt; ga, fix. oo the 5 rh which if it were true in cheſs, yet becauſe whe 
it comes. to be. reduc'd to:praQtice it is wrap up in uncertain notices, it oughe tahs 
more warily handled. L For. [466m mea have firſt laid buge loads of deglamariony, 

all Natzr al reghts 20d Natural mmrorgs, and then cndeavout'd to draw forth a colle 
body of Nat ral laws, and they havedone i it by chance or as they pleaſe, they li 


is within their wi Poet £0 make what things they. liſt as execrable as murder a 
bla ſpheng.s 5, Wat! ther reaſon, but that they have called them anatar i. 
$19 46 20 Habick cheſs bing Sare confidi 


a4, A} 


2.:1'T. "All ns 448 nature are no ph the moſt Jeteftable than all fi ns agair 
God. tt, the Kjnd of ſins,. or : the Gexera/ reaſon or object? of its .1 ; 
Were were conſidera e519 IS, a ew op pld be the aggravation Rl ap 
than c 1 TONE it were againſt God. all ſins are againſt God, and yer 
mongh.the difference, the grearpels of this appellative is nar the only Ed 
thay, 15:9 | Soy .that asall fins ars againſt God, ſo all are 424infiNe 
7 pirate In pita 19g againſt every. ſfia.is chats 
vos nd, therefore it- muſt be alſo Natorl: 1 
only the, help of reyclation or inſticurion, bur fad 
hy (i to 5% Ts and'in the patyre of things. h 


: becauſe they are ſatisaJions 
2 are nar all of them worſs-zha 
jo85 are beſides nature's prot 
ED > be pargA 3. whi [% ſi 


qr rr oh Fi ne ite it, 
Very; 1 'n & duty. we owe 200ur 
pheenings an SE ne from otheg 
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utreaſon able bf hho ov Iacious,. le ye hs! \in.other tro 
20 mn a Rk ara nab a0 gu Ity. Ks, JO ur{core yearsold, bug:irzsn$t 
Slag, "Tc is unreaſdnable for aÞ.vId:map to marry.a NE Se burlfind'go 
fig ig ir. Nothin ee: more eogaink nature than ro marr y Jon 30d December ; agg it js 
Unnatural to make prodult Ong 'by the.mixture of an = x - an als ; and yer. js 
done without feral” But i in tl heſe.and the like caſes, rhe Commandmens, and n NC- 
ang, elſe is the meaſure of ri it and wrong. FR 
5-3 Whett the'Meiſtre of the Commandment is quved, the degree of the 1 fin G 
no eo Mrs? fro the grea thel, not lmallae(s of its Un "wv 
Nature, nor yet by, is rt ng a prime Or a ſecondary reaſon. 
Gn, ff the firſt is, becauiſe there are. ao degrees " ,of 
thi og is a0. adivif ble thing, fiple'as the underſtandiog ; and ;ir,faly 
ems pan increaſe b by numbers,. gr by com ni God, a6 with matter ng: +209 lt wps 
unreaſonable to think a thou t k nf 0d, as Fw -yaka Mao. le is as ugrealdgable 
and uagateral. ts ſpeak agair erence, ainſi a \nocehny Mapoſrion again(t 
a eruch-in Mathematicks, 2 7b 65: wr rg and 1n.the+proper wk 
Keg og. there can bays fr los 1g Gore i a truth in cre 9% 
wes The eaſe 0} the ſeeopd j is, becauis: thata reaſon prime or Goconcury, ke. 
alto the caſe of Confcience, or to the efficacy of its-perſwaſian.© For before.contraQs 
were made or dominfons diſtinguill'g, it wasa prime'truth.chas Tuckrhiggs: as every 
one ſeiz'd 'od were ere ip [the pribrity of citle.:- It was a.Jecondaryarurh, that 
Seiy. orgs Sr bis right for which'he hath cangratted, and which 
po withele reaſpnsate-prime vr conſequent according ty t theiftite 
oft thidgs:tq which fp are Geek burchs reaſon from thence Lc mand increment, 
Fon res alteration." , + AS 
And this'ts alfo true whether the reaſon be knownso us with or-\Withour anatht. 
” Eat the higheſt truths of God are/ſuch a$are cammiugicat EY lation; andet* is 
all one whether God teaches eþy ade or by ayers by of dr by-expevienice. 
There is this "only di ference, that io ſugb- truths avhi raughc, ſome: men can 
have-an excuſe becauſe allare nat alike inftrufted in 4H ards thoſe things which 
are born with us, or are conſented , to as ſoon as Ipoken, -ir cannot beſuppoked pu all 
men (thit are nort+ fools} ' know them:; 'and_therefore thev caghaveino 
qorance in fuch calcs 7 Sothat' fins againſt prime ar ſecondary reurhs, -: infbitey ul 
Ofis insl or Copfequent, truths borw'or rhagbt'do gor: differ ja the- gature-of the'tbit 
Þue m may arr an cen] differcncs: 1h es may.take:from him che-excule 


oh nactance, and Suid mac'wibre ſi burnot: che aegis 
p OY works. - C2 ; 139. 11: £9ÞDt 
gs, "503 51) #55 ci) 3 1.136 2.4 31911% Of; ha 24 he 213G 
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"Of the Law/of Nature'in general. -Boox'Y 
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ſervant, or of mean anroneppas He 1 he ſhe id deceive me ſhe did ll in it ; yer if fhe 
could naturally verific thar conttatt, that is, Jo all the offices if «rſh FN . 
not.naturaBy void ; whether jr be void upog' civil account is not here ro be enquin q: 
but by the law of Narure iris void, ovily if by Bature it cannot be conſummate, 
by 2 civil inconvenience or miſtakethe contriQs of nature tanhot be narurifly 5, 
valid; becauſe that is after Nature and. of agother confiderarion, and of a differeg; 
- mater... 'For. that a man's wife ſhould be rich, or free, is no more of the neceſſy 
of the contra& of Marriage, than ir is that ſhe ſhould be good natur'd, or healthfyj: 
with this only difference, that if « mar comrat7s upon certain conditions, the contra 
is void if the conditions be nor verified ; and for thoſe things which are pre/ext and 


= 


. 
be 


5 
rich 


-as well -marry as that an Husbaad 
flefs'd all bis former power. Fat 


portion'd fower'to- 
| Lp HPweraliep lai) 


\doesit. -' Bur he who hath alfeddy/given aw ik, 
canwot do one attion twice. | + /1 14580 
4 viy after the aQtual cefſhon of the power and aw 


omrated ihe furure, though be ſind grievoull in aftrgal 
tracting with | rakes not away 
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Crawl - no Of the: Law of Nature in Zeheral. | tg 9 


ein... but obliges usto-ulc-ic in a:centain, manner.'; Bariolas appoints his Coufin'/- 
Ag bo higf ar-ata. Synod, ad promiſes that he will not revoke the'depu- 


ration : bur afterwards dyes ; he is breaker of promiſe; butthe!revocation'is'go6d. 


'$6 it is.ig Teſtaments,,.aud loin romiſes, For, if after. promiſe we have'no right'in 
the efung which we have promis'd, hea. we have-aopower to-performiit ;-buriif we 


he's phe chen the lera6t i valch becauſ i barha natural porſltve eve 

-but if che. power be pal; from:us, as-if Feſcennims were married tothe Greek, hthad 

not himſclt ro give ; for as he in the Comedy ſaid of ſervants, + (02 212 1 
Oo Thoda Gr 96nd 7: Kidlepr: | 1 Rs 


& a FN 


The man hath not power over his own body, but the Maſter hattvg+ſo hath the*wife 
over the Husband, and therefore he hath nothing now to- give, and if he does; he 

-does nothing ; the man loſes his honeſty, bur the wife does not loſe her right; Bur 
of the inſtance I am to ſpeak in its awn place. - Here only I am to confider the general 
Rule and its reaſon. 6 pens. __ 
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When an a& is forbidden by the law:of Nature for the turpitutle and undecency 

that it hath in the matter of the: A&ion, the'u&4 is alſo vo when the tur- 
pitude remains or hath a perpetnal cauſe. © 


' FE that contraQts a marriage with his Father's wife,or any marriage,jn which eve- 
" ' ry licite a& isx new fin, hath not'valy ſin'd 1n. making the concraQ, bur the 
marriage is void by theTaw of Nature; And the reaſdn is, becauſe noman cao bind him- 
ſelf rofin ; ſo that here alfo there isa defeQt of power : no man caabind;himſelf againſt 
God ; andthe /aw of Na#ure, 'whoſeprime rule is to do good and 39 e{ahew evil, cannot 
verifie an'a&t which prevaricares het greateſt principle. Nature.cangot give leave to 
ſin againſt nature ; it werea contradiction : for then the ſame thiag ſhould be accord- x 5; gipuetss, 
ing to nature and not according ;; an Mes is expreſly affirmed ia the law. ; Quad leges de verd. oblig; 
prohibent, ſi perpetuam cauſam ſervitarum eſt, ceſſes oblig atio: ut {6 ſororem ſibi nupta- 
1 


I 


. 


rem aliquis ſtipuletur. "He that'promilts to marry bis ſiſter is not bouad to. verikie it, 
and if he have done tt he is bound to quit her, becauſe'every a&t of conjunftion, with 
her is inceſtuous, and a ftate' of ſicahnor be conſented to, nor verified by nature, 
who is an eſfential enemyroit. OOO | | 
2. \ This is to be underftood onty in things forbidden by the law of nature, the Eternal 
law of 'God,' or his pofitive temporary law ; bur is oor true in things forbidden only 
by men 2 "the reaſon of them both'is, becauſe no man hath power co contraR agaiolt 
« Divine law: bur if he havecontradttd apainſt « humere law, his comratt iseftabliſh- 
ed by a Divine law, and'is greater than the humane, where the Divine does not inter« © 
vene by ſome collateral intereft,, The law of the Church of. Rome forbids ſome per- 
ſons to contraQt marriage; and yer if rhey do, the conrratt is valid z hecauſe the per- 
ſons being naturally or by Divine law capable of contraCtiog, they only ſin,d who en- 
tred againſt law or leave, but they ſin'd then only ; for the after ations beiog no/ſins, 
cannot be invalidated,” ON pag | a a7 [Mt 267 
>, And yetif the contra& be made againſt a Divine law, it is not. invalid, unlefs the 
Divine law have a perpetual influence'upon the ſtate, or renewed ations. fa Jew 
did buy and fell upon the Sabbark he'fin'd aganſt's Divine law; but'his cootract is 
valid.” He that conrraQts with a womati of fornications, and lies with ber foraprice, 
hath ſin'd in ſo doing, 'butis d to'Pay her the eg; her luſt; becauſe noting 
here is againſt the Divine law bur the fornication 2. Out the contratt being cxtrinſecal 
ro-the nature of the fin,” is'not made null'by that fa :' but that which is intrigſecally 
| evil, is for ever ſo, and therefore tuft be broken in pieces. _ "A 4; 220} 
M4. | In altother caſes, whatſoever is forbidden by the hw of Nature,is a (in if it be done, 
| but it is valid and effeQtive to all oſes of that law. It is agaiaſt the law of oature 
| to takes great price for a trifle, biit'if it be contracted for it muſt be paid, If a thief 
| makes 'tme-promile'to pay him 201, the next day'; though he ſin'd agaiaſt a natural | 
| 


law it toing'me thar violence, and'exiRing of me that promiſe; yet the ſtipulatio 
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Vide reg. 1.n-,.. | The law x Nature canbe diſpenſed with, by the Divine power. 
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- Am willing publickly to acknowledge tharT was always, ſince I naleebacicye a 
[very greatenemy toall thoſe queſtions of the School which inquire 1ntoithe 
at God: as whether by God's abſolute power a body can be!tn twa places: 1 he 
God can giveilzave $0.2 mas tofin':: and very-many there are of them. toas little pur- 
Paſe; - Bur yer; here 'Þ am willing to. ſpeaks; tnithe like manner of expreſbon; becauſe 
-the- conſequent and eff. of it:goes' not ro a direct 1nquiry:concerningthe Divine 
power; for-it intends'to remogſtrate that becauſe. Gad does.actualy. diſpenie: im 
ownlaw, :thisprime law of God,, ar the Jayiy of:naturg is nothing elic buvchs ke 
=o 'with:of |God in matters proportaingble. to: THI ontene naltee 
Man: 3.111193 ITE Ts 
'; But in'order;to the preſent inquiry, it is to: be obſerved thac God? «diſpenſation 
aeherwiſe thir Man' sdiſpenſation;; 1. Gad is the [apreme Lawegiver, and hath icms 
diate power and:inflyence over laws, and can cancel theſe,: geen thoſe; new. 
oveyre® pleafe.:;: By this power itis that he-canrelax 8a {ons eheir. per 
:bbligation:gvod bic & nut & fic ; and if be.docs,. range remaining ax its 
farce and pqwer tarother perſansand'jn other paſcs, this is properly Ai/penſatian. 2.Gai 
21 rhe: (pur Lord, and can transfer dominidgs and takeaway Eo and = 
; and when he maven ok if. 


LG 


ration/of tis abr alſo-hs Ron Deglei 

or duty teſpeQtively, by which the a agany _ WT VrE LA was ears 
fromdoing thatwWhich before'the-command wasafin, but nowds none-:.:and this alſo 
is another manneriof diſpenſation. '- Some DafFors of the law arerefalved tocalles 
thing Di/pen/ation,>but the firlt of theſe : and #be.athes underanother name hell ig 
nifie.the fame: rhing;; bur ſay: hey. He anlyidipanſcs. whotakes off che obligation 
diretily, by his legsflative' power'without uſing his: judicativeand poteftative,. he who 
daes-\it {as an att of direct juriſdiction,: not 5as; a+:Lord,:orca:Fadge, :butas a,Les- 
giver "Now ſaythey, 'God dors;qever-as.2; Jawgiver cance}-or abrogate any law 


of:Nature: bur'gs;2 Lord! be-pansfers nights; and as a Jadge he may uſe what 
mftruments heipleaſe in gchis: Sengence;! ad ſa by or hanging 
chewmiatrer. of. +1 cable ;\ be changentles aphodpArR0g-. To theſe elungs 


his re 51:.08P{ enisa1533-28 21 14 10 00;65% [38 
+<4z Thar ta dbing the ſaneching under@nochermayner of ſpeaking. For whes 
irisinquired whether the law-ofi Natute is>diipetifible, 3a pop is, wherber:df 


no that which is forbidden by the law of N: may ia certainicaſes bedogeithous 

ſm:'but we meat nor.to enquizelwherher ori ab chis.change-of aftions fromawi#enfel - 
to lawful be” that which: the' Lawyters.in ch DY Fn olrney ponkes hey wdelaminlen 

Diſpenſation : tor in caners:gf iConſoience;”ir4is: pedant ! 

rhe forms and terms of art, which Mea to + aarhre |; - fzem learning 


up:iato order and niethods, like the dreflings and paintings of people that heve no 
cauty 
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Nature 1. pehetal. 
beauty of cheir own: /buttbere the. i inquiry is and oup ghe to be more-materialin order | 
oe roGice and caſes of Conſticntt: 'For if Þ rey ng reikeed to db thae; 
whichby the law of Nature Iam:not perrhitted,then' Lain di with inthe law bf 
Nature, that is, a leave is given to me do wharotherwiſe I amght:nde» 1-009! 
4. $ 'That-tbe:doing-of-tbis hy'any-of. the forcnamed it — rm—— ways:9 2 -dif 
pepſation and fo realfy'to be e appears iv the inftances'af 2 law! Fort i ie be 
pretended that the Pope can-diſpenſe m rhe matter of vows, ora: Prince in the mateer 
of marriages; which-are rate and-firmby the lw of nature; he cannot doitbydireft 
juriſfdiion or by :aanulliog the law which is greater chav either King or Biſhop+'for 
when #diſpenfation'is grverrin-thele inflances,-Iir-is not giver but whedtherei$cauſe : : 
and when there is cauſe the matter'is c IS and though! the law ,yetiiva 
Monger matcer the obligation-is taken and this is that which'al the world'calls 
lation, and-f@ it is it the.preſent queſtion ; when Gad changes the-matter or the 
e is pitiable,or ſome greater:;end of God iis to: be ſerved; that is, anthony cauſe, 
God diſpenſes, that. is, takes off the-obligatios;; Here only i34he difference. ::: - 

5. | 13+ In Divine diſpenſations God makes: the cauſe ; far his laws are ſo: wite,-fo- pru- 
dear, fo-fitted far all-needs' and: perſons and'al} caſcs, that: 'there-is no-defailance or 
aew arifingcaſe, which God did'nor fareſee;: but becauſe be bath;ends: of providence, 
of juſtice, 'of. goodnels or-power to ſerve; the-often- introduces aew cauſes of: things, 
and then-he gives: leave ro'men-td baiſhbs deſigns: by 1oftrumebes- whitho Wichaur 
{ach leave would be; unlawful. .. But:in;Humane diſpepfatiegs the :cauſe is prepared 
before hand, not; by the: Law:giver;ibut: by: aecident:.oad unavaidablendete@-: for 
without cauſa diſpenlations are not tobe granted:;_but iorbpyhl ebe dilpeofation is-not 
withous the changiog of the matter, 4hat is, without.akeriog the cafe God does not 
give leave to any man to break. a natural law,: aslovg anbe keeps Thar.natural law-in 
us 0wa: force, and reafon;-and neither daes-# Prince ar rorkierhtaany Sub-.. 
Ao break any of bigLaws wheo there is no-needg! Fort che: firſt \ ehrth boues 'Z cone» 
dition, and the ſecond a plain ruine of-his:power; and 1a contempt; to: his-laws:: 

Thereforo::in'the furs of 'affaies:i its all one 5- and: becauſe aBtions generally, forbid+ 
den by;the lay of/Nature-raay\by,God be commanded to be.done.; and thenare made 
ful by; a..temoral: command, : which: he made ynlawiul, by: Nature | or- firſt ſane 

3 this is a-dicet diſpenſing wh Gogleigevſons.inthelawiab:Naturs.:o And ro ſay 

i is.09t-a dilpeaſation, bocpulh Gd docs1nos doit bycenaRiiof-funple yorifabthion; 
bas: by; the inreqmixture-. of his Jewwnatiocand Jari poyrryis nochio og fax 
that Grd havieg, made: a law agroceble.th-reafbn; wilkinot: do 4 .theat-reaſog 
which hiolplf made, Piphen ines Yuow,whighes, .corianaches.-:; For-while all things 
realy WW bettedivinc and hiannne laws areingiſ- 

” i by eps ny doitby - 
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10 Thar ohermarviagd of ode! Man and one Woniantis by the:law of: Nayure) ap ap- 
pals Gy ek6inftirurionbf.adreibge;/aſby Ebriff'srevocatiowot!ic to the feft:Egz 
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dyproy ham chro wa noigecety, no ys uk rherhatter of of - 
bir'y Surboly yes '#thindt0 i.-'\Bor if che conjunftion of male and femuls 
aareſizblifhaadvinſlogalerew9fugl zitherfirſh, 'whenthere mipbrbe a'greater neeeR; 
tyofrikipbying: Wives forithe peoplidgf rhe World,; then'as the World/rew tiiore 
Populoubctioncreſficy-conld icks be pretended ; rherefote this watt be" an aft of-y 
juiſtiRivor the cauſes of-execprion'or. diſpenſation grew Teſs whey? the Jiſpenſitiox 
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<bnfeſsetharco Uiſtingiiſhcdowinon from: juriſdittion; and the power of 4 Judge ifivm - 
thac of2v Lawgivery 'imban) when bochare'fupreme,-atd'tho/power of a Lord froth 
them _ isadiftiattion wirhour read difference 7 'for' as he is our Lyyd he gives/us 
_ and judges us by thofe faws? and therefore norhiag is/Material ifi rhis'inquiry;but 
heribe aQtion car paſs from unlawful to fawful;/cthouph beezuſe Eawydrs and 
bebe} ovens —_ nya Fon belies Shibboteth, *Ethought it inot/ammils 466 
deavourto|btunderſt vy clown cheir own way; 'So again, Tharbebthefand (ke 
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_ th lw of Nat of Nature > 5p ComTrs to us to love and honour our 
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Of the Lamaf Nature in. general 


and kind to our : children : hut if Parents ipniced their, childrea to idolatry: Wu their chil- 
rigs lay their hangs upon, them. e them.10.death.,,..* It.is-a:command 
n e rule of: Pe aw of "Nature, _, 20uld. do-as we-would be done to but 

a4 Ry is orig rule and great ſanction God. did dilpzaſe witls the 1/racijtes; for 
chey Might not exact upon one amr by. uſury ;. but. to ftrangers they might; what 
| = to. hays doge. hes elves, they. were, willing and expreſly. Permitted, to 


fiers. In thels. and.the like caſes, altbough an aC&t of dominion or judgment 
F lneenc, y ef thar' Fi not enough, to. warrant the irregular action ; there muſt 
® of j on be belides,, thar is, . if God commands it. or | by expreſi deela- 
Lg $15 it, [69 it. may be dane. Thus God as a Judge and being afigty:with 
Þ&Hintended to niſh him, by ſuffering, his Concubinestto be humbled: by his fon 
in rhe face. of all 1/rael; 'but though he did it juſtly, yet becauſe Ab/olom had nogom- 
' Tarid of werrant to To what God threatned, he was criminal. But Feroboam and Jehu 
had edrmmiſſions for what they did, though of it ſelf ic was otherwile violeat, unzut, 
rebelſious and unnatural, and therefore did need the ſame autbority ta legitimate it, 
7 which" it became unlawful. God often puniſhes a Prince by the rebellioa of. his 
$bjeCts, 'God is jult.in doing it ; but he hates the inftruments, and. will puniſh them 
with a fearful deftruQioa 1 unleſs they do. repeat; in this caſe uothing can warrant the 

Sub eQs'to ſtrike, but ao expres commandof God. 

Io, 1 conceiye the thing it {elf is clear and certaip ; but for the extenſion of this, 
FE. aſe 1 et in queſtion, and it is much diſputed amongſt them that admit this 
rule{0 any | Ghis, be w many. laws of Nature can be diſpenſed with.;, for if all, .theo 
the'Gonſequents ou intolerable ; if not all, by what are they ſeparated ſince they 
all ſeem to be eltghlihed by the bands of Eternal reaſon,,  * Some, lay that the.pre- 
&prs%f" the ſecond Table are diſpenſible, bur not the firſt ; But that is uncertain, or 

rghe Eoaioly þ 27 bh Tf God, did pleaſe he might be worſhipped.by the ; interpo- 
ah imag & 5 efſcociall ſhould hate that as indeed un very many: periads 

"- he NY The Abbie en. it 5 yet the ſecond Commandment and. the 

fourth b4 eſuffer's JA 14400 and 19 ſome parts of them. are extinguiſhed. * Others 

fay ttt the Negatrve [F7Y are indiſ] penſible ; but not the Affirmative, , But this,is 

PET .yot L000 bocael 4 EVety- Negatiye is complicated with an Affirmative; ;,and 

evety : It FRRrVF40 the arms of it, but becauſe all the yr of 
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| 204. __ of the Law of Nature in general. 2 Boox 1. 
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God's ſervice, that it ought to bend, and decline from its own inclination to all the 
compliances in the world which can-pleaſe God. Our reaſon, our'Nature, our affe. 
ions, our intereſt,our picty,our religion are and ought to be God's ſubjeRs perfely ; 
and that which they deſire, and that which we do, hath in it no good, no worth. 
neſs but what it derives from the Divine law and will. 

2. Thar in the SanQtion of the Divine laws the reaſon obliges more than the let. 
ter : For ſince the change of the reaſon is the ground of all mutation and diſpenfg. 
tion in laws, it is certain that the reaſon and the authority, zhat in the thing, this in 
God, are the ſoul and the ſpirit of the law :' and though this muſt not be uſed fo xx 
to negle&t the law when we fanſie a reaſon, yet when the /etrer and the reaſos are in 
oppoſition, this is to be preferr'd before that. If the reaſon ceaſes it is not enough of 


warrant to neglect the law ; unleſs a contrary reaſon ariſes, and that God cannot be 


ſerved by obedience in that initance : but when the cafe is not only otherwiſe but con. 
trary to what it was before ; let the deſign of God be ſo obferv'd as that the letter he 
obeyed in that analogy and proportion. Ir is a Natural law that we ſhould not de. 
ceive our neighbour : becauſe his intereſt and right is equal to any man's elſe : but if 
God hath commanded me to kill him, and I cannot by force get him into my hand, 
I may deceive him whom God hath commanded me to kill ; if without ſuch a ſnarc 
I cannot obey the command of God. But this is but ſeldom pra&icable, becauſe 
the reaſons in all Natural laws are ſo fixt and twiſted with the accidents of every 
man's life, that they cannot alter but by Miracle, or by an exprefs command of God; 


and therefore we muſt in the uſe of this Rule, wholly attend upon the expreſs voice 


of God. 


3. It hence alſo will follow, that if an Angel from Heaven, or any Prophet, or | 


dreamer of dreams, any teacher and pretendedly illuminate perſon ſhall teach or per- 
{wade to any aQ againſt any natural law, that is, againſt any thing which is ſo reaſo- 


' nable and neceſſary that it is bound upon our Natures by. the ſpirit of God and the 


I7. 


light of our reaſon, he 1s not to be heard : for until God changes bis own eftabliſh- 
ments, and turns the order of things into new methods and diſpoſitions, the natural 
obligations are ſacred and inviolable. | wy 

4. From the former diſcourſes it will follow that >the Holy Scriptures of. the New 
Teſtament are the light of our eyes, and the intire guide of our Conſcience in al 
our great lines of duty ; becauſe there our Blefſed Lord hath perfe&ly regiſtred al 
the Natural and eſſential obligations of Men to God and to one another ; and that 
in theſe things no man can or ought to be prejudic'd ; in theſe things no man is to have 
a fear, but roaCQt with confidence and diligence, and that concerning the event of theſe 
things no man is to have any jealouſies ; becauſe ſince all the precepts of Chriſt are 
perfeQ&ive of our Nature, they are inſtruments of all that felicity of. which we can be 
capable, and by theſe we ſhall receive all the good we can hope for :' and that, ſince 
God hath by his holy Son declar'd this will of his to be lafling and never more tobe 
changed by any ſucceeding law-giver, we muſt reſt here, and know that no power 
leſs than God can change any thing of this, and that by this law we ſhall Rand « 
fall in the eternal ſcrutiny. th LA 
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The law of Nature cannot be diſpenſed with, by any humane power. _ 
HE reaſon is, 1. Becauſe Nature and her laws have both the ſame Author ; and 


are relative to each other, and theſe as neceſſary to the ſupport and improve 
ment of humane Nature, as nouriſhment to the ſupport of humane bodies : andasno 


man can create new appetites, or make hay or ſtones to be our nouriſhment :- ſo.ne+ | 


ther can he make thar our Nature ſhould be maintain'd in its well being without thele 
laws. 2. Phelaws of Nature being bound upon us by the law of God, cannot be. dif 
penſed withal, unleſs by a power equal or the ſame, or Superior to that which madethe 
SanQion :, but that cannot be at all ; therefore neither can they be diſpenſed with 
at all, unleſs it be by God himſelf. 7. Natural laws are all the diQtates of Natural 
reaſon-: and he that diſpenſes with the law, muſt have power to alter the reaſon, 


which becauſe it can never be done but by ſuperinducing ſomething upon Nature 
greater 
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reater than her own Natural need,and none can. do this but God, therefore none but 
he'can diſpenſe. tone te 2. fo 768 571 16d 
2. But ers wiſe men have publickly ſaid it, Per jus Gentinm & civile aliquid des 1 yywunig 
| trahitur de Jure Natarali ; by the law of Nations and the Civil laws ſomething may oucs, 8 1 jus 
be diminiſhed from the law of Nature, it is to be. conſidered what truth they could fig- _—__ 
nifie by thoſe words : for unleſs by ſome inſtances of caſe they had ſeen it lawful, it in Set. jus au- 


is not to be ſuppos'd it could have*been by ſo wiſe perſons made ſacred. But the *<iwhit. de 
following meaſures are its limit. ; : 


| . - Gentium 8 
: 3, 1. Whatſoever + forbidden by the Natural law cannot be permitted by the Civil ; civili 
| © becauſe where the higheſt power hath interpos'd, there the inferiour and ſubordinate 
hath no authority ; for all it hath being from the Superior it cannot be ſuppos'd it can 
prejudice that from whence it hath all its being ; for if it could be otherwiſe, chen 
cither the inferiour muſt be above the ſupreme, or the ſupreme muſt ſubmit it ſelf to 
{ whatis under it. | 
| 4 2. Whatſoever ts commanded by the law of Nature cannot be forbidden by the Civil 
| law; for God who is here the Law-giver is to be heard ; and he ſcts up no authority 
againſt himſelf, nor gives any man leave to diſobey him. Theſe relie upon the ſame 
Z reaſons and are deſcrib'd above. | ET, 
= 5. 3. That which the law of Nature hath permitted, and no more, may be made up into 
Z acivil law, or it may be forbidden, according to that rule in the law, Quod licitum 
eſt ex ſuperveniente cauſa mutatur. That which is only lawful by a ſupervening cauſe 
may be chang'd. For rights are before laws in time and nature ; and are only ſuch 
licences as are left when there are nolaws. Commands and prohibitions of Nature 
not being the matter of Civil laws, unleſs it be by way of corroboration ; there can 
no laws be made in a Natural matter ualeſfs there be reſtraints or continued permiſſi- 
ons of their firſt rights. For that which in morality we call zzd:ferext, in Nature 
we call 4 right ; that is, ſomething that is permitted me to do or to uſe as I fee 
cauſe for, is a thing upon which no reſtraint is made; that is, there is no law concern- 
ing it : but therefore the Civil law may reſtrain it, becauſe the liberty and its uſe 
may do miſchief, and there is no law hinders it to be diſpos'd by men, For if 1 may by 
my private power or intereſt uſe any of ir or deny my ſelf the uſe of it, much more 
may the Civil power do it, I might not do it my ſelf, if any law of God had forbidden 
me ; but if no law of God hath forbidden, what can hinder but that the civil power 
may order it ? ſuch are Natural liberty, community, powers of revenge, of taking any 
thing, of killing any man that injures me. 
6.. 4. That which s confirm'd by the law of Nature, may by the civil power be altered 
| anddiſpenſed with : which happens in two caſes. 

1. When the obligation ſuppoſes a foregoing aft of the will, and is arbitrary in one 
of the terms of relation. Titi owes 1000 /. to Cains; and by the eſſential or na- 
tural .laws'of juſtice is bound to pay'him : but becauſe this ſuppoles a private right in 
Caizs, upon whom there is no reſtraint but he may uſe it, or let ic alone; Therefore 
Cains being at his liberty may. refuſe to uſe his power of demanding the Money of 
Titius, and forgive it him; and if he do, Ti#:us although bound by the Natural law to 
pay, him, is by the private power of Caizs diſpenſed with. Becauſe in obligations as in 
arguments, if there be. one leg that can fail, the concluſion is infirm. If one part can 
be looſed, the continuity of the whole is diſſolved. | 

2. The other caſe is like this, when the obligation is upon a condition, if the con- 
dition of it {elf fails. or be annulled by any juſt power or intereſt, the obligation which 
was introduc'd by the law of Nature can be reſcinded or diſpenſed with : tor Nature 
binds and looſes according to the capacity of the things. It paſſes a temporal band 
upon. temporal reaſons and neceflities, and an Eternal band upon that whoſe reaſon 
can never fail, and where the neceſlity-is indeterminable. And-if a Natural law could 
bind longer thaa that reaſon laſts for which it did. bind, then a natural law could be 
unreaſonable, which is a contradifion. - But then if the law does not bind in this caſe, 
beyond the condition; then it is but improperly. to. be called a diſpenſation whea it is 
relaxed ; 'but it is uſual to call.it ſo, and iris well enough ; for it means this great di- 
reCtioa to: Conſcience, that though the law of God be eternal, yet its obligation may 
ceaſe in the foregoing caſes : For even Judges are faid to diſpenſe by interpreting the 
law and applying that interpretation to particulars. - 
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5. The Civil law can extrinſecally change the Natural law. For things may be al. 
ter'd or ceaſe by an intrinſick or by an extrinfick cauſe. A Father ceaſes to be a Fx 
ther when he dies, and he ceaſes to be a Father if all his children die ; this alteration © Þ 
is by an extrinſeca} cauſe ; but to all effeAs and purpoſes it is the ſame as to the pre- 
ſent caſe. Now though Nature cannot die, as Species do not periſh : yet Nature 
may change as individuals may die: that is, 1f the matter of the law be ſubtraQeg, 
or ſochanged thar it is to be governed with another portion of reafon, then the law 
alſo muſt ceaſe as to that particular. For as in the body of Man there is great varie. 
ty of accidents and mutability of matter, bur all that variety 1s governed by the yar;. 
ous flexures of the ſame reaſon, which remains unchanged in all the complications 
and twiſtings about the accidents, and is the ſame though working otherwiſe : ſors 
in the laws of nature, whoſe reaſon and obligation remains unchanged, even when ix 
is made to comply with changing inſtances ; but then ir cannot but be ſaid to change 
even as Eternity it ſelf hath ſucceffive parts by us cocxiſtence with variety of times 
Tribonianus ſwears fealty to Tarquinius Priſcus King of the Romans, and to his Heir, 
for ever ; by the laws of nature he is now oblig'd, bur if he and his ſon Sexras be de. 
poſed and murder'd, and a new Government eſtabliſhed in another form or in another 
time, the law of nature cannot bind him to that which is not, and therefore he is dif 
oblig*d. | E = 
The ſum is this; when natural and prime laws, are in prime and natural inſtance 
whoſe matter is unchangeable, there the law of Nature cannot be prejudic'd by aqq Þ 
but by the Lord of nature : and the reaſon of this is no other but the neceſflity and |= 
conſtitution of nature : God hath made it ſo, and it is fo to be ſerved, fo to be pro- | 
vided for, and the law is a portion of the eternal law, an image of the Divine wiſdom, | 
as the ſoul is the image of the Divine Nature. But when the natural Jaws are ina | © 
matter that can be prejudic'd, and do preſuppoſe contrad?, ceſſion, condition, particula Þ © 
ſtates, or any att of will, whoſe cauſe is not perpetual, the law binds by the condition = 
of the matter ; and the eternal law goes from its own matter as the immortal foul 
does from the body ; Thus we ſay that Gods gifts are without repentance: and his low 
never fails, and his promiſes are for ever, and yet God does take away his gifts, and 
does repent of his loving kindneſfes, and takes away his love, and will not give wha 
he had promiſed, but it is not becauſe he changes in himſelf, but the correlative of hs 
actions and promiſes are changed. | 

So that now upon this account the whole queſtion and prattice about the Pope! 
power in diſpenſing in the natural law, will appear to be a horrible folly without am 
pretence of reaſon; and the thing by its chiefeſt Patrons ſeems not at all to be us 
derſtood. For fince the rules of Nature are uoalterable and eternal, the law bein 
fram'd upon thoſe rules complicated with matter, and perſons, and events, isalfo gr 
nal, excepting only where the matter is or can be changed. Now if the matter be i 
prime inftances, as the conjunCtion of Sexes, relation of Parents and Children, &:, 
the law is the ſame for ever, only this, if the matter by a miracle or extraordinary 
of God be changed, by the ſame power'the law is to be changed : but as we fay riven 
and ſeas run forever,and yet Jordan was open'd and ſo wasthe red ſea, and the perps 
tual courſe of the Sun'arid Moon was once ſtop'd, but it reverted when the extraord 
nary cafe was paſt : ſo it i51n the law 0f nature, which mm the prime inftances and nats 
ral matter is as unalterable as the courſe of the Sun and Seas. w 

Bur, 2. Sometimes the matter chanpes alone, or is chang'd to our hand, as zn cnd- 
tional contrafts, and in'this caſe the law ceaſes, and the obligation goes off as to that 

articular, 4 | =_ 

6 But, 3- Sometimes the matter is changeable by the'will of the intereſted-perſons, | 
and by none elſe but themſelves,and they who have over them the power which chem 
ſelves have : ſuch as God, and under him, the fupreme humane'/power, their ow! 
princes Now to apply this to the'Queftion of the Pope's power in giving diſpenſat 
ons : I conſider that, | THAI 

1. Toeſtabliſh his power upon any words of Scripture, is topretend that his powe! 
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of diſpenſing is an aQt of juriſdition and dire authority, that is, that he hath com- 


miſſion to do it with or without reaſon or cauſe founded 1n the thing it ſelf, but-only 


' becauſe he will, and he that does fo, ſays hecan do more:than ' (as many of the 1 


learned Romax DoQtors ſay) God can do, for he diſpenſes in the law of Nature 


in no cafe but when he changes the matter, in the prime or ſecond inftances of 
| | Nature 
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nature reſpeQively,-which when the Pope cah do he alſo may pretend to'a commiſſi- 
on-of being LorÞof'Nature: But'it is certaih that for this there are no words of Scrip- 
Jvje.1” But 21f this power” of diſpenſing be fuch -as Rppolcs the matter already », 
changed; thar'is; that there is a-juſt caufe;' which 3 of irſelf ſafficient, butis not ſo 
coHifn who is concern'd, till'it be competently 'declared,'thert all the diſpute will be 
reduic'd to'this; Whether he be the moſt probable Doftor 3” for to expound when a 
Natural obligatiolr ceaſes, is-not ary-aCt of -power but of wiſdom, and that-the Pope 
is the wiſeſt man, or the only wiſe man, it is alſo certain that' #here are '»o words of 
Scriptare to affirm 1t. But beſides this, in caſes of this Nature, there needs no diſpen- 
fation ; for the law ceaſes of it ſelf ; as in contratts made upon condition, when the 
condition is not performed, In huniane laws:where the ſubject is bound more by the 
authority than, the-matter of laws, the. law may {till be obligatory atter: the: ceaſing 
of the reaſon 'or matter of the law ;-and ſo there may be need of diſpenſation : but we 
ſpeak here of laws bound on us by God and nature, in which'the very. ceaſing'of the 
matter of it ſelf diſpenſes with the Iaw. But 3. If it be yet more chan this, and 3- 
* that ina changeable matter, I'mean in things that are not prime inſtances of Nature, 
* and of laſting neceſſity, bur in humane contraQts, promiſes, laws, and vows, which 
* dependupon the pleaſure and choice of men, bur yer are corroborated by the law of 
Nathre, he pretends to a power of altering the caſe fo to'make way for diſpznſarion 
then the pretence' reaches to this, that the Pope muſt be Lord of a&1jozs and fortunes, 
and the wills of others and the contratts of men ; that 1s, 7m efet# that no contract ſhall 
be valid unleſs he pleaſe; and no man ſhall chooſe for himfelf, or 1t he does he needs 
not Rand toit; and no man can have a righr transfer*d ro hint by a contra, but ic 
Gtbe reſcinded againſt the will of the interefted' perſon, and if he can have any ſuch 
power to do thus much miſchief, then juſtice will be the moſt contingent thing in the 
World : and'the queſtion will not be a queſtion of Theology, bur of Empire, and 
temporal regard, and therefore for this no words of Scripture can be pretended, becauſe 
no words of Scriprure of rhe: new: Teſtament ever did transfer an Empire, or tem- 
poral power /o 4 ſþ7ritual perſon for a ſpiritual reaſon : ſo that this will be a queſtion of 
war, not'of peace afrd religion. To which I add this by way of proviſion ; Thar al- 
though ſupreme Pririces have in ſome cafes power to reſcind contratts of their ſub- 
jets,and Parents of their children; yet this is only 10 their own circuits; done by mu- 
tual conſent, in cafe of publick neceflity or utility, of which by reaſon and the laws 
they are made competent Judges : which the Pope alſo may have in his temporal do- 
minions as well as any other Prince : but rhis is not diſpenſation but the acnulling of 
contracts or promiſes ; -it makes them not to be arall, nor to ceaſe after they have a 
being, which is the Nature of diſpenfation, of which we now inquire. But the mat- 
ter of this queſtion, and the particular inſtance, as it relates to the Biſhop of Rowe, is 
= of another confideration. | | Fe 
10. 6. The civil law cap add to the law of Natare, not only new obligations by afixing 
” temporal penalties ; but by requiring new circumſtances to corroborate and con- 
ſurimate an aQtion : not 'that the civil law of a- Prince or Republick can annull any 
thing which ndttre hath confirm'd, but it can hinder it from paſſing iatoa civil and 
piblick warranty.: "Thu a clandeſtine contratt is valid by the law of Nature ; andin 
the Courr of Confeience there are witneſſes and Judges and executioners and laws and 
penalties to exaCt the performance of tit :- But when the civil or Ecclefiaſtick law hath 
commanded that in all contraQts of marriage there ſhould be witneſſes, it muſt mean, 
rhat the contra ſhall not be acknowledged for legitimate unleſs there be ; and there- 
fore that the contra mult be ſolemnly publiſh'd before it be cwilly firm. No civil 
power can ſo enjoyn witneſſes asthat if the contract be made wirhout witnefles it 
ſhall not be obligatory in Conſcience. For this obligation is before the civil law, and 
1s bound by that power by which the civil power hath a being. But the civil power 
which cannot annull the a& of Nature and Conſcience, can'ſuperinduce ſomething 
upon it. Jt cannot make the contraQors to go back from what they have done, bur 
to proceed to ſomething more, that what was firm 1a the inward may be confirm'd in 
the outward Court. By our laws the clandeſtine contra& is civilly null before pub- 
lication; but in our religion we believe it obligatory in Conſcience, and that it mult 
come into publication. But by the laws of Rome the whole contraQ is nullified, and 
the perſons diſoblig'd, and the marriage after conſummation is diffolv'd. This 


5 againſt the law of Nature, but the other is a proviſion for it by additional ſecurity, 
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that is, a taking care that rhe contrafts of Nature may got be denied.: For the oy. 
firmation of « Natural contra? nothing v6 neceſſary but 4 Natural capgcity not bindreq by 
the Lord of Nature, Whatloever thersfore 1s ſuperinduc'd upon Nature cannot gi; 

annul that to which all things competently neceſſary are ingredient, a: condition 

broughe ia by a. leſs power cannot invalidate that which before that condition was 
valid : but as Civil powers derive their authority from Natural laws and reaſon,.ſoto 
theſe they muſt minjſter, and they may do it by addition end ſuperſts «tion ; but they 

may not violate them by #74 4t107. "M 
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That the obligation to a Natural Iaw does teaſe in any particular, 3s not gh, Þ 
preſum'd by every one, but 1s to be declared by the publick wojce. | 


k. HIS depends upon the foregoing diſcourſes and is Canſequent to them. Far the 
ſeveral diſpenſations in the law of Nature being wrought by the change of thei 

ſubje& matter, the rule can never be chang'd ; becauſe that is eternal and 1s abſtra} 
from matter ; but the /aw may be dif ns'd with, becauſe that is twiſted with ma. 
ter which is not eternal, But then, uſe the ſeveral matters of laws can be chan. 
ged by ſeveral powers reſpeQiively, that power which alters the matter, and conſe 
quently diſpenſes with the law, muſt by fome evidence or other make the change ay: | 
parent. If God by his power alters the caſe, and diſpenſes jn the law, he alſo is to ds 
clare it : becauſe he muſt do more ; for he muſt give expreſly a leave to do proports 
onable aftions : he having bound us to the law of Nature, leaves us ſo to till he tells uw 
otherwiſe : and the ſame alſo is the caſe if the matter be chang'd by man : for by the 7 
law of Nature we being bound to obey laws and perform contracts, muſt remain ſo 
bound till he that holds the other end of the ſtring lets it go or tells us it 1s unticd ; be- 
cauſe he hath an intereſt in it, which muſt not depend upon the reaſon of another; 
but upon that which is common to both. For although we all agree that every rakd 
Nature is unalterable, and every law is to be obſerved, yet in every thing where: 
change can be pretended, every Man's reaſon is equal ; and therefore is not tok| 
made uſe of in relation to others. For we all agree that theft is evil; but whetber thy 
aQion or this detention be theft, men's reaſons oftentimes cannot agree : and ſing 
evety man's reaſon hath the ſame power and the ſame privilege, nao man's ſingle re 
ſon can determine, becauſe there is no reaſon why yours more than mine. But there 
fore it is that there \muſt be ſome common reaſon to declare the caſe, and the Many 
be at liberty, and the law to be looſe, Ri 

2. This hath no other variety 1n it, but this, that although the publick voice muk 
declare concerning thoſe inſtances that concern that matter of laws Natural which 
is in her keeping, as God is to do in thoſe in which only he hath immediate power; 
yet every private man can declare the obligation of a natural law to be looſe when he 7 ; 
holds one end of the ſtring : If by a Natural law Cs be tied todo me an att of 
kindneſs and juſtice, it is my right ; and as long as I will demand it, I hold the band 
of the Natural law in my hand : but if I let it $9 and will quit my right, the obl> 
gation is off, becauſe the matter is ſubſtraQed. The reaſon of all is the ſame. No mat 
is a good Judge in his own caſe where there is the intereſt of another twiſted with it; | 
and it is unequal that my reaſon ſhould govern my neighbours intereſt ; or that bs 
ſhould govern mine : this would be an equal miſchief, and therefore ſomething I- 
different to both muſt turn the balance that there may be equal juſtice and equal pro- 
viſion. But if a man will quit his right there is no wrong done. He can fu _ 
declare his own will and the aQts of kindneſs, and then the law that combines wit 
the matter, takes the ſame lot. 
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The exaSiueſs of Natural laws s capable of interpretation, and may be allayed 
by equity, and piety, and neceſſity. | 


I. Hatſovever can be diſpenſed withall, is either diſpenſed with by an abſolute 
power of juriſdiction, or for ſome cauſe in the nature of the thing : and if the 
laws of Nature can ceaſe to oblige without reaſon, but by the will-and the command 
of the- Supreme, of God himſelf, much more may the ſame will and power do ic 
when. there is alſo.a reaſon : and if there be a'reaſon to take off the obligation wholly 
in ſome particulars, then much rather may there be a cauſe to take off ſome part of 
= the exaQneſs'upan a proportionable cauſe ; If it may: be d;en/ſed with,/ it may alſo 
| be interpreted by equity; for thu is leſs than that 1n the ſame kind. Every man is bound 
to reſtore his neighbours goods when they are demanded ; ' but if he calls for his ſword 
to kill a man withall ; there is equity in this caſe, and I am not guilty of the breach 
of the Natural law if I refuſe todeliver him the {word when he is fo violent and pal- 
fionate. To'pay debts is a Natural law,; but if arich man calls for a ſura of mqney 
which'is his due, and I by paying him to day ſhall be undone, and he by ſaying till 
next week ſhall not be uadone, I do not break the law of Nature ifI detain the Money 
a little longer and offer him fatisfaQtion for the wrong, if he have received any. I pro- 
miſed my Brother to ſec him upon the Ides of-Marchz in my journey to himT broke my 
leg: now though I by the Natural law am bound to pertorm promiſes, and it is poſ- 
ſible that for all my broken leg I might get to him by the time, yet there is equity- 
initand piety that I forbear to go with ſo great an inconvenience. Surgam ad 
ſonſalia quia promiſi, quanrvss non concoxerim, ſed, non ſi febricitavero : ſubeſt enim 
zacita exceptio, þ potero, ſi debebo, ſaid Seneca.” There is an equity and a reaſonableneſs 
in all FRele things. -Effice ut idem ſtatus fit cum. exigitur, qui fuit cum promitterem It 
the cafe be when I am to perform as it was when 1 promiſed, then 1 am baund pro 
rata portione ; that 15, "2 2 feet 1 ab C4 


= mW ww 97 "S 7 


2. -,'$« If it become impoſſible, 1 am wholly diſoblig'd. | 


{ | 10 4 
3+ 2. If it become accidentally Unlawful, 1'am diſpenſed with. - AA 
4. | 13s If tt berome intoterably inconvenient,” amine tity to be relieved. Por in theſe: 
= Glfes it is no breach of: promiſe, bur I am juſt if I defire to do'it, and in the degree in' + » 
which 1 am diſabled;in'the ſame I am to be pitied.” Deſtizwere lewit as non erit, fi aliquid'L. 4. debenct. 
mtervenerit noui. Eadem mihi omnis preſfta, & idems ſtim. It is notlevity whenTamthe .., 
ſame; but my powers and poſſibilities are-chang'd or lefſeneds®** -* ed. el 
But this is to be underſtood afid'prattis'd with theſe limitations: 7 1! 
| 5 : 15; Notevery:change of caſe can/excuſe or Tefſen; or altet'the obligation, but'ſuch_-_ 
a.Chinge as makes the perſon: pitiable, or the thing more vexatious to the doer; than' 
it couldi be of advantage to theother. ©. 00992 50 00G 2 90 En) 
6. +-.2: If the cauſe does not continue, the firſt equity does not'Gilannull the obligarion,' 
| butdefersit only; andit returns when the cauſe'ceafes; 16 1 0 #9 
| 7+ -[:3. The obligediperfon as he is'not wholly diſoblig'd for the time, ſo neither for the 
thing it ſelf ; for'ifir'be matter'of intereſt, though without violation of Nature's law 
it may:be deferred, and:does- not bind the man to a guilt, yet it'does to a new duty, 
the duty of giving fatisfaQtion to him who ſuffered'injury': for fince in the law'of Na- 
tureal] mens rights'are equal,! it is' unnatural and unjuſt that to one there ſhould be 
remiſhon and eaſe, and to the other a burden." For no man is to be better by the hurt 
and injury of another.” : A EIN 204.1 es 
s. - 4::1f rhe cauſe be leſs, or if-it be more, it ought not to be done unleſs an interpre- 
tative leave be:juftly. or reaſonably preſum'd.' In'a great matter every man is preſum'd 
ſo charitable as)ro be willing to comply with his Brothers need or ſad accident. Bur 
1f 1t be leſs, then the' interpretative leave muſt be preſum'd'tipon the ſtock'of friend- 
ſhip or experience;or ſomething vpbn which'wiſe men uſually relie. Only in'this cafe; 
the preſumption ought to be leſs confident, and more;'wary. TAGEN UpS 
9. ."'Fhis rule is to þe underſtood principally in matters of j»#zce, and relative enter- 
T 3 courles : 


Is 


Talmud. tit. 

de Synedrio. 

Joſh. 6. 

2 Sam. 7. 17» 
& 13. 8. 


1 King. 18. 38. 


courſes : for in matters of religion and ſobriety the caſe 1s different : becauſe ;» Nuts. 


.and yet were blameleſs; and Circumci/io peliit Sabbatum, was their own Proverb, on 


_ For Godheing the ſupreme Law-giver hath power over his own laws; as being a 
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ral religion and natural meaſures of. ſobriety, which are founded i» prime naturs in the 
very conſtitiition of man's ſoul and body ; in the firſt laws of God, and the Original 
Deconortiy of che body; the matcer.is almoſt as unalterable as the Rule, ©: 


» -.# 4 
- 
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CHAP. Il. 


Of the Law of Nature, or of all Mankind 


As it is commanded, digeſted, and perfe&ed, 


By our Supreme Law-giver 


JESUS CHRISTER 
| | Vrz. | ' Ws 
Of the Chriſtian law, the great Rule of Conſcience. 
| B9948..L > 2 f 
When the law of Teſus Chrift was fhebiiied, the old Teſtament, or the lam © 
| of Moſes did no longer oblige the Conſcience. Wo 
HE DoQors of the Jews ſay that at che command of a Prophet, that is, 
one that works miracles, it is lawful to break any Commandment, tha 
only excepted, which is conceraing the worſhip of one God. Thus at the 


command of Joſhua the children of 1/ael brake the precept of the Sabbath 
at Jericho, and Samuel and Elias offer'd. ſacrifice in places otherwiſe than the law ap 
pointed, and the Prieſts inthe Temple gid kill beaſts and labour'd upon the Sabbath, 


the Sabbath they circumcy'd their.iafants ; and.the Prophet Jeremy was author to 
the Jews in ſecunds dome, that: is, after they were taken captive, that they ſhould 
change their computation by months, and not begin with Niſan: 


Creator he hath over his own creation; He that gave being can take it away ; andthe 
law may be changed though God cannot. For God is immutable in his Actributes 
but his works have variety, and can change every day ; as light and darkneſs ſucceed 
each other, and ſummer and winter, and health and ſickneſs, and life and death, and 
perfe&t and imperfect; and he that commanded all men not to kill, might give a com- 
mandment.to Abrahaw.that he ſhould kill his ſoo, and when he had eſtabliſhed the 
law of Moſes, it was.in his power,. without any imputation or ſhadow of change, to 
give the world a New law, and a better. #41 (ie | | 
To this purpoſe our Bleſſed Lord was indued with power from on bigh to givea 
new law ; for he was a great Prophet, and did fnany and mighty miracles, and advan- 
ced the Spiritual worſhip of the only true God ; and brought men from childiſh and 
imperfeQ uſages, to the Natural, Spiritual, Manly and PerteQtive mianner of worſhip- 
ping God ; and therefore it'was neceſſary that a change ſhould be made : for in Moſes 
law the rites were troubleſome and imperfeQ, chargeable and uſeleſs, not able to 
waſh away fins, nor to perfeQ the Spirits of the Saints; it exhibited nothing ſubſtan- 
tial, but by ſhadows pointed at the ſubſtance to be revealed afterwards: it was fitted 
to the weakneſs of imperfe& people, and in ſome very great inſtances was exceeded: 
be the lives and piety of ſome excellent perſons, as Moſes and David, who by my | 
| meek- 
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e&;forgivencs andcharity did aQts of piety beyond the precepts of the haw,and 
nd dove had wives;and-yet by their faw, al wi permirted ro do it : for 
it might be (aid 'bf Moſes 28 by rhe faw-giver of wee kh 1 ſpeaks, who being asked 
*Fhe "a given.co-his Citizens the beſt laws; he anſwered, &n & ro; xo diforat xgAAf Adv. CEL. 2. 
385, DIV Gy nouvelo Ts; K4\Ni5s5 not abſolutely the beſt, but rhe beft he could, 
conſidering the incapacity and averſeneſs of his Citizens : fo did Moſes", he gave a 
better law.thah'ever was before, and the beſt which that people and the tate of rhings + 
could then bear: but it was but for a time, #nd the very Nature of the law required a 
better to ſucceed it, and therefore he that came and gave a better was not to be re- 
jected, becauſe he diſannull'd the worſe : & 5 Bla meg > xgl2 guar Azz3theo peo 
Clev tipogavie; #, © we gol! av x, of mOANN, bf; T2 cles ws Th wes \ xore, x, To T6 5 
cunt] wont lu; Ara unla, vuodraow, 1 7s T TE] wy Do 6!owy v3120v aralel a 
Cy ; Tf other law-givers (faith Prophyry ) regarding that middle kind of life which 
is ſaid to be according to Nature, and to thoſe things of which men are capable, who 
cſteem things good or evil by proportions of the body, have given laws Symbolica!, 
yet what hurt does he, that brings in better ? 

x. For firft it is certain, God himſelf did permit ſome things in Moſess law which 
himſelF had no pleaſure in : 1 inſtance in the matter of divorces, of which God by the 
= Prophet ſaid, 1 hate putting away. 

7 ;, 2. The promiſes of Moſes's law,in which the whole obedtence was eſtabliſhed and 
for which i was 'exaced, were wholly temporal and related to this Iife; and when the 
Prophers and holy menof the Nation began to ſpeak openly of reſurrettion from the 
dead, and a life ro come, it was an open proclamation of the imperfettion and change 
of that law by which nothing of that was promiſed and nothing at all ſpoken of by 
which Mankiad ſhould by obeying God arrive to that feliciry which all wiſe men did 
= {ſuppoſe Goddid deſign to him. | 
= 6. 3. Althoughgood things for this life wete promiſed by the law of Moſes, yet to- 
* ward theend and expiration of it, the Nation ſuffer'd a new diſpenſation of things ; 
andthe godly men were often perſecuted, and the whole Nation continually baffled, 
and ſubdued by him that would ; by the 4ſſprians and Chaldeans, by the Perſians and 

by Antiochns, by the Syrians and the Romans, and therefore tt was neceſlary they 

ſhould expett fome better Covenant which ſhould be verified 1n the letter, and make - 
recompence for the calamities which their beſt men here did ſuffer. | 

1 4. Thelawsof Moſes were ſuch which were not of things naturally and originally 
good, but which did relate to time and place and perſon, but it was a law withour 
which many ages of the world did live, and after it was eſtabliſhed it did only bind 

char People ; for neither did Moſes perſwade his Father in law Jerhro to receive that 

kw, neither did'the Prophet Jonas perſwade ttto the Ninevires, nor the Prophets 

ever. reprovethe not obſerving it, in the Aſſyrians, or Eyyprians, the Tanmeans and Moa- 

bites,the Tyriansand Sidonians,or any of their neighbours, whoſe vices they oftentimes 
reprov'd ſeverely j andithe beſt-men of the firſt and fecond'world ; Abel and Enoch, 

Noh and Melohiſedeck, Sens and Joab, Abrchim and Tſaze, Farob and Foſeph knew no- 

thing of it, and yer were dearto God: Butif the law had confifted of effential, prime 

and.Natural re&tizudes, it had beenalways #ndevery where ; and if it conſiſt not of 

fuch, it is nor fir\co be laſting, /but felf calls for a change when all the body and Di- 

gelt of la ws;excepring ſome few that were before that lawand ſhall be for ever, either 

were experimems'of their” obedience, or ſignifications of ſome moral duty implyed 

inthe external ritual, or cotypliances with a preſent neceſſity, and to draw them far 
from'imitation.of the vile cuſtoms of the Natibns, or were types and ſhadows of ſome- 
thing to come thereafter. | ; | 
$. : 5. The law of Moſes was a Covenant of works, and ſtipulated for exa&t obedience, 
which becauſe no man could perform, and yet:for great crimes committed under Mo- 
fer's law rhere was there no promiſe of Patdon,nofolemnity or perfe& means of expi- 
ation, by the Nature of things and the neeeflity of the world, and the goodnefs of 

God, a change was'to be expected. phat ted | 
9. - 6. "That their law and Covenant ſhould be changed was foretold by the Prophets ; 

particularly by-the Prophet Jeremiah, I wil make a new Covenant with you in thoſe | 

ay, and :in your minds will I write it : and-when God had often exprefſed his diflike Jer. 3r.31,zc, 
cacrifices, in'which yer-the greateſt part-of the lepal ſervice was eſtabliſhed, God Pl. yo. 

does alſo declare what that is which he defires. inftead of it; even no — w 

| riftian 


1.de non eſu 
im. 


: | wy | 
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Chriſtian law, that we ſhould give to every one their due, avid walk humbly with God, 
Iaizht- © that rhey ſhould obey him, and give him that ſacrifice of # comtrite and « broken heare, 
a and if this be not a ſufficient indication of the will of God for the abolition of the Mo. 
"_  faick law,then let this be added which was propheſyed by Dwjiel, The:Meſſi as ſpaleaſe 
- rhe ſacrifice and the oblationto teaſe. Gs oo ta Oo 
10. ,. 7, It was propheſyed * that in the days of the Meflias the Gentiles alſo ſhould be 
* Jer-23- _ the People of God ; but therefore they were to be governed! by a New.law, for Moſe; 
aan 43 Jaw was given to one People, had in it rites of difference and ſeparation of rhemſelyes 
from all the world, and related to ſolemnities which could nbt be performed bur. in a 
certain place, and a definite ſucceſſion and family ; which things being the wall of 
partition and ſeparation becauſe Chriſt hath'taken away or confounded in an inſepy- 
'rable mixture and confuſion, God hath proclaim'd to the Jews that Moſes's law is not 
that inſtance of obedience in, which he will be any longer glorified. .. . -- i 
11. From theſe premiſes the pretence of the Jews for the Eternity of Moſes's law willbe 
eaſily anſwered. For whereas they ſay that God called it, an Everlaſting Covenant; 
it is certain that even amongſt the Jews, the word Ever/a/ting did not always ſignife 
infinitely, but toa-certain definite period. - For the law relating to the land of their .poſ. | 
{cſfion, 1a which God promiſed to them an everlaſting inhericance ; as their poſleſſice PZ 
'of the land is everlaſting, ſo is the Covenant; and they expir'd together © for all the 7 


demonſtrations of the Spirit of God, all the miracles of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, all the z- 


ſermons of the Goſpel, all the arguments which were taken from their own books |* 


could not perſwade them to relinquiſh Moſes's, law and adhere Chriſt : and therefor F* 
when all things elſe did fail, God was. pleaſed. to give them a demonſtration: which 7 
ſhould not fail ; he made it impoſſible for them to keep Moſes's law ; for he broke Þ* 
their law and their Nation 10 pieces. But as to the word:[ Everlaſting ]and [ Eternal} 7 
it was uſual with them to ſignifie but to the end of a life, or of a family, and therefqr: = 
much rather of a Nation. 'The band of marriage is Eternal, but it dies with either of 7 
the relatives :; and the Oath of Allegiance; is for ever, but. that for ever-:isas:mortal s | 


Exod. 21.6. the Prince. Thus alſo in Moſes's law, The ſervant whoſe ear was boared ſhould ſervefy 
ever, that was but till the year of Jubilee : apd; Hanneh carried up her ſon to the Ten: 
ple when he was weaned that he might abide cthere for ever : Thus the Prieſthood o 
Phinthas was {aid.to be for ever; but God who ſaid that he and his poſterity (bould nak 
before the Lord for ever, did puta period unto.it in E/i. But beſides this;it is obſervabk 
that the law.and Covenant of Moſes according to.the manner of ſpeaking bf that and 
other Nations .is uſed to diſtinguiſh it from- the more temporary commands which 
God gave to perſons and-to{amilies, and to the Nation it ſelf1n the wilderneſs, which 
were to expire as it were with the buſineſs of the day,but this was to be for ever;evet 
as long as they.enjoyed a. being in the land of their Covenant ; for thus wediſtingull 
the laws of peace. from the orders of war: thoſe are perpetual, to diſtioguiſh fromthe 
temporality of theſe. | 19 AA ut Dad, baron 5a 
12, Theſe: Arguments are. relative tg; the Jews and. are intended to prove the 

abrogation of Meoſes's law, againſt them... But to Chriſtians,: I ſhall alledge:tht 
Iren. 1. 1.c. 26. Words and reaſons of the New Teſtament, ſo far as the.thing it ſelf relates to Cod 
Epiphan. hzr.! ſcience, For not 'only the Jews of old, but divers Ghriftiari Biſhops of Fersſalen; 
2%: fifteen in immediate ſucceſſion, did plow with an.OQxejand-an Aﬀe, 'and wet 
ad Auguſtin. CIFCUMCiſed ;_ the Converted Phariſees, the, Ebionites,' the 'Cherinthians and the 
Damaſc. verb. Nazarzi ill did believe that Moſes's\law did oblige the, Conſcience.: and among# 


TI Sam, 1+ 22, 


1 Sam. 2 30. 


NaZzar#!. 


Euſeb.1.3.c-27. US there are or have been a great mapy Old Teſtament Divines' whoſe Doin: 
4" here. _ manner of, talk, and arguments, and. practices have ;too much iſquinted toward 
6 oſes. = H 
13. . But againſt all ſuch practices or pretences. I produce the decree of the Apoſtles at 
Jeruſalem 1n the queſtion of Circumciſion; ;- the abrogation of. which diſannuls the 
whole law : for I Paul ſay unto you, if ye be circumciſed ye are debtors to keep the whole 
law : therefore by a parity of reaſon, we are not debtors to keep the law, when that 
great Sacrament and Sanction of the law is annull'd. To this purpoſe are thoſe frequent . | 
diſcourſes of the Holy Scriptures of the new Teſtament : The law and the Prophets wert 
until John; ſince that time, the Kingdom. of God ts preached: where the two terms of the 
Rom. 6.14 Law andthe Goſpel are expreſly- deſcribed. Jehn the Baptiſt being the common term 
-. between them. both, ſo that zow we are not .under the law, but under. grace ; we ate 

dead to the law, and that band being ſeparate, we are married to a new Husband, Chi m0 

Chriſt : 


Luke 16. 16. 
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Chriſt; who w alſo ous High-Prieft, after the order of Melchiſedeck, not after the ordey Rom. 7. 4. 
of Xarox; but then z&e. Prieſthood being changed there i made of peceſſity a change alſo Heb, 7. 12. 
of the lan; for this was got to laft bue ill Chriſts coming, for the [aw was given but 
til rhe feed fbould cone : eill chen we were ander the Law as under 8 School-maſter, but when Gal. 3. 
faith came, we are no longer under this padagopy? it was but watil the time appointed of 
tbe Father : and to this e S. Paw! ſpendsa great part of the Epiſtles to the Ro- 
mans and Galatians. For one of the great benefits which we receive by the coming 
of Chriſt is that we are now treated with by a covenant of faith, that is, of grace and 

don, of repentance-and ſincere endeavours; the covenant of Moſes being a-proſecu- 
tion of the covenant of works,can no longer oblige, and therefore neither can the law ; 
for the Law and the Covenant were the conſtitutive parts of that whole entercourſe, 
they were the whole relation,and this is that which S. Fob» ſaid, The law came by Moſes, 
but grace aud truth tame by Jeſus Chri#t : and ever ſince he was made our Lord and our 
King, he is our Law-giver and weare his SubjQts, till the Day of Judgment in which 
he fball give up the Kingdom to bis Father. 

4. Bur/the greateſt difficulty is behind : For not all Moſes law is diſannulPd, for ſome 
is injoyned by Chriſt ; and fome is of Eternal obligation; and ſuch the Decalogue 

ſegtms ro be ; the next inquiry therefore is, what part of Moſes Jaw is annull'd by Chrift. 

Tothis I anſwer by parts. 


= 
—— 


\ Wi 'S TR 
The Ceremonial law of Moſes 3s wholly woid. 


"OR this is that hand-writing of ordinances which Chriſtnailed to his Croſs, and 
concerning this we have an expreſs command recorded by the Apoſtle, Let no man colofi. 2. 16; 
Judge yau in meat or in ariuk,or in reſpett of au Holiday, or of the New moon, or of the Sab- 
bath days : and — the difference of meats not only their own Doors ſay, the 
precept of Moſes is not obligatory any where but in Paleſtine, but they have forgot the 
meaning of the names of ſome of them, or art leaft diſpute it, which 1s not likely they 
would p ſtrangely have loſt, if the obligation alſo had not been remov*d. But as to us 
the caſe is confeſſed : for all the argumeats before alledged proceed of this part of the 
Mofaick law, if of any, this being chiefly made up of umbrages, figures, and imper- 
fe ſervices, relative to place and time, to families and ſeparate perſons, ſuch which 
every change of Government could hinder, and which in the conflict and concuffion 
with orher laws did ever give place, even in that time when they were otherwiſe obli- 
gatory, which could not cleanſe the Conſcience, nor take away fins ; but were a burden 
made to teach ſomething elſe, like letters written upon little cubes, or given as ap- 
| P&llatives to ſlaves that the children who were waited on by them might learn the Al- 
Phabet ; but elſe they were a trouble, to no real perfeCtive purpoſe of our Spirits. 
HE, 
ts but of one difficulty which this thing can meet with, and that is made by 
the ſcrupulous inquiries of ſome tender or curious perſons who ſuppoſe the diffe- 
rence of meats not to be ſo wholly taken away, but that ſtill under the laws of the 
Goſpel we are bound to abſtain from blood and from things ſtrangled; pretending for 
this ſcruple, the Canon of the Apoſtles at Jeruſalem : which injoyns this abſtinence, 
and reckons it amongſt the r# aveſxgiz, things neceſſary : and this was for a long A 15: 
time uſed and obſerved ſtritly by the Chriſtians : of which we have reftimony from \,, .z. 
that law of Leo the Emperor, where having forbidden the uſe ot blood ſtuffed in the 
Entrails af beaſts, he affirms that in the old law, and in the Goſpel it was always 
eſteemed impious to eat it. And this was not only for the preſent, and for compli- 
ance with the Jews, that by the obſervance of ſome common rites the Gentile converts 
might unite with the believing Jon into one common Church, but they ſuppos'd 
ſomething of Natural reaſon and decency to be in it; and the obligation to be erer- 
nal, as being a part of that law which God gave to 4am, or at leaſt to Noah after 
the flood; for they who uſe to eat or drink bload are apt to degenerate into ferity and 
cruelty and eaſinel of revenge ; and if Origen's fancy bad been true, ir had been very 
material ; for he ſuppos'd that the Devils were fed with blood : but however, certain 


It is that the Church did for divers ages moſt religiouſly abſtain from blood ; and it 
was 
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-,- * was the:preft argument by which: the primitive, Chriſtians did confitte the:calumanicy 
: * -— of the Heathens imputing to them the drinking of humane blobd:::they could. nat. he 
| ſuppas/dte do that, who fo religiouſly abſtain'd fromthe blood of:beatis, as we king 
« In Ap.c.g; If argyed in Terialian /a, Minute: b, and Euſebius ©, who alfa tells of Bibles that ſhe 
5 In 000 rather: would die.than eat;blood in:a pudding :, and in+the-Canons commonly. calle 
ld. 5. C. I. ; Apoſtalical 4, it 1s forbidden to a Clergy-man'to eatblood, under pain; of depoſition; 
d C. 62. to-lay a man under,excommiunication :,Which law was mention'd:anad ſuppbsd obli. 
= gatory.in.the ſecond Canon of the Council of Gargre; :and::long; ateer by the Canan 
Pzdag-l. 3c3- of the Council in Trute:;:by the Cobncil of Wormes under Eadowenen Pins cap,og;hy 
_ + Pope Zechary in his epiftle to. Borzface.; and from hence the penitential books had 
& idem videre WAITant egough to impaſe Canonical ; Penances upocr them that did: tatte this forbig- 
eft apud Luci- Jen diſh :. and that they. did ſo is known and confeſs'd; io diode 2:19 wo 
canihae es - But tothe Queſtion, and inquiry; -I:anſwer, x. That the abſtinence. from bloed.is 
7: not a.law;of nature'or of |Eternal reQttude, as: appears, firlt an-that! it was not at all 
impos'd upon the old World ; but for a ſpecial reaſon.given'to-the Poſterity of Noh 
ro be as a bar to the ferity and inhamane blood thirſtineſs of which-:the old Giants 
were guilty, and poſſibly others might afterwards. For the Jews reckon but-{ix;pre: 
cepts given to Adam and his Poſterity after the fall. The fr/t againſt ftrange worſhip, 
T he ſecond of the worſhipping the true God. The third of the adminiſtration af juitigg, 
The fourth of diſcloſing nakedneſs, or a prohibition of uncleanneſs. The fifth againſt 
ſheddiag bloud. The fxth againſt theft : and indeed here are the heads of all natural 
laws : but becauſe the old World grew cruel to beaſts, and the Gyants were degene- 
' rated into a perfe& ferity, and liv'd on-blood ; therefore it pleas'd God to ſuperadd 
this to Noah, that. they ſhould not eat blood ; that is, that they; ſhould not eat the 
fleſh of beaſts that were alive ; that is, feſþ with the blood: and it is not to be deſpiſed 
that the drinking; of; bloqd -is not forbidden ; bur the eating ooly : meaning thart 
Ger. oz, - blood was not the main intention of the prohibition ; bur living fleſh, that is, fleſh 
ME - longastheblood runs from it: fleſþ with the life thereof that 15,ith the 'Elood : ſo run the 
wards-of the Commandment ; ang therefore the Dofors of the Jews expreſs'd it by 
the not. tearing a member. of any live creature : which precept was the mounds df 
cruelty, God {o reſtraining them from cruelty even to beaſts, leſt they might learn 
ro practiſe it upon men. For God ſometimes places ſome laws for detenſatives to 
| Others, and by removing men afar, off from imptety, he ſecures their more. eſſential 
5. duty... 2. But even this very precept is by all the World taught to yield to. neceſlity 
and to charity, and cruelty to beaſts is innocent whea it is charity to men : and there- 
fore though we do not eat them, -yet we.cut living Pigons in halfs and apply them to 
the feet of Men in fevers, and we.-rip the bellies, of ſheep, of horſes, of oxen, to put 
into them the ſide of a Faralyrtick.; and although to rude People and ignorant, ſuch 
acts of ſecurity were aſctul, yet to Chriſtians it 1s a diſparagement to their moſt excel 
leat inſtitution, and the powers and prevalencies of God”s ſpirit, to think they ars 
riot upon better accounts ſecur'd in their eſſential duty. The Jews were defended 
from idolatry by a prohibition even of making and having images : but he is but 2 
weak Chriſtian who cannot ſee Pittures without danger of giving them worſhip. 
9* 3. The ſecret is explicated by God in the place where he made the law : it was firſt 
dire& deſign to introduce mercy.into the world, by taking care even of beaſts ; andſ- 
condly 1t was an outer guard againſt the crime of homicide: and Irene, Tertullian 
S. C:prian, and S. Ambroſe expound the meaning or the whole affair to be nothing elle 
but a prohibition of homicide: for as God would have men be gentle to beaſts «, ſoif 
beaſts did kill a man, it ſhould be exaQted of them 65: neither the man's dominion 
over the beaſt could warant his cruelty over them, nor the want of reaſon in beaſts 
briog immunity if.they kill'd a man, and the conſequent and purpoſe of both theſe 
is expreſs'd, verſ. 6, Whoſo ſheddeth man's blood, by man ſhall his blood be ſbed ; and al 
this put together is a demonſtration how dear lives are to God ; even the life of beafls 
i5-in one ſenſe ſacred ; for.even then when they were given to. Man for food, yet the 
fife was not ; they muſt firſt be dead before they might be eaten :; bur therefore the 
life of Man was ſacred in all ſences, and ſhould be required of man and beaft. But 
that God doth even take'care for Oxen, in the matter of lite, appears in this prob 
bition, feſb with the life thereof ye ſhall not eat ; that.is, you ſhall not devour the fiel 
even while itis alive ;. for the blogd is the life thereof ; that is, when the bloods 
gone yu may eat, till thea it is preſumed to be alive. Now there can be no othe 
| | | | | meaning 


a Verl. 4. 
b Verl. 5; 11 
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Crap. 2. the great Rule of Conſcience. 
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neanine of the reaſon: for if bloud were here direQly prohibited to be taken and 
ak eaten, this reaſon could not have concluded it, [ becauſe it is the life, there- 
fore you may n08 eat i ] being no better an argument than this; you may not eat the 
heart of a beak, for it is the life thereof ; but the other meaning is proper ye ſhall 
wot ext fleſh with the blood which t the life thereof, that is, ſo long as the bloud runs, ſo 
long ye muſt not cat ; for ſo long it is alive: and a beaſt may be killed but not de- 


VideS. Aug, 


vour'd alive. So that the prohibition of bloud is not dire& in the precept, but acci- 1id- 2. c.5. con- 


dental ; blood is forbidden as it is the ſign of life and the wvehiculun: of the Spirits, the 


tra adverſari- 
um legis & 


inſtruments of life ; and fo long as it runs, ſo long the life abides ordinarily ; and'Propherarum, 


therefore Zonaras in his notes upon the Council of Gaxgrz expounds the word 21 
or blood ſuppos'd in that Canon as unlawfulto be eaten or drunken, by ##m1:9%; &ld- 
iu, 8, Twyw paper, blood diligently or faſt running or following the wound, and 
thick ; that is, as I ſuppoſe, blood dige3ted, to diftinguiſh it from ſeram [angninis or 
the watry blood that is ſcen in beaſts after they have bled, that they might not kave 
ſcruple in minutes and little ſuperſtitions : 1w2is Earmndturs Gul without ative 
blood, ſo Balſamo : and it is not impertinent to the main inquiry that it be obſerved 
that the Jews uſe [ life ] inſtead of blood, and ſo does the Vulgar Latin, that we might 
the caſier underſtand the meaning to be of /fe, or /;ving blood. But then this is no- 
thing to eating the blood when the beaſt is certainly dead : and therefore it is obſer- 
vable that they who did make a ſcruple of eating blood did not all of them make a 
{cruple of eating things ſtrangled in which the blood remained : and therefore in ſome 
copies of the Apoſtolical decree mention'd Ads 15. the word 2115 or ſtrangled is left 
out ; and S. Auſtin obſerves that in his time in Africa the Chriſtians did not ſeverely 
abſtain from things ſtrangled. For if the cafe were the ſame between blood running 


and blood ſetled and dead, then the reaſon of'the Commandment were nothing or not 


mtelligible ; and beſides it would breed eternal fcruples, ſince in the very killing of 
beaſts there will ſome blood remain; and in the neck pieces -and ſome veins every bo- 
dy hath obſerved ſome blood remaining even after the effuſion by the knife. 4. This 
could not be a law of Nature, becauſe.not -mention'd by Chriſt in all his law, which 
I have already prov'd to be a perfe&t Digeſt of the Natural law : only that ſence 
of it which I have now given, 1s involv'd in a law of nature, and conſequently 
enjoyned by Chriſt, viz. under the precepts of mercy, according to that fay- 
ing of the wiſe man, 4 good 1147 will be merciful 'to his beaſt : and the Athenians put a 
boy to death becauſe he rook delight to prick out the eyes of birds and fo let them fly 
for his paſtime, as ſuppoſing that he who exerciſed his cruelty upon birds being a boy, 
would in time deſtroy men too. +5, Upon-the account* of this interpretation we 
are to diſtinguiſh the material part from the formal; the blood as it is ſuch a ſub- 
Rance from the blood as it is alive ; juſt as the ci$>{2:/e are to be differenc'd'; for to 
eat che meat when it is ſold inthe Shambles is a thing indifferent, ſaid S. Paul, though 
it was offered to idols; but this very meat might not be'eaten in the Temples, nor 
any where under that formality, as S. Paw! there diſcourſes : and therefore what the 
Apoſtles in their letter to the Churches ' call 43», S. James in the deciſion of 
the queſtion calls 2Awoſiugle ri tiiw, pollutions of idols, that is, all communi- 
cations in theit- 4dolatrous- portions and ſervices, and fo it is for blood, abſtain 
from life blood; .or blood that-runs while the beaſt is dying ; that is, devour not the 


_ fleſh while the beaſt is alive, be not cruel and unmerciful to your beaft :: but if blood 


be taken in irs own materiality when the beaft is dead, it may beeatenas other things 
without ſcruple : they being both in the ſame ſence as in the ſame obligation, | 


' Gitace *) wn Payer, tiiunogvulov 9” dani bas 
There is a letter and a ſpirit in both of them. © 6. One thing only I ſhall add tro make 
this appear to have been relative, temporal and ceremonial ; and thar is, that when 
God was pleas'd to-continue the command to the ſons of Iſrael! in Moſer's law, he 
changed the reaſon, only reciting the old' reaſon-for which it was impoſed to the po- 


I Cor. 10. 25» 


| Phocyl., 


6. 


ſterity'of Noh, and ſuperadding a new one/as relating to themſelves : For the life of tevit. 17. xt 


the fleſb i in the blood, and T bave given it to yow upon the altar to make an atonement for 
Jonr ſouls; for it is the blood that maketh an' atonement for the Soul. Sorthat to the 
blood there was ſuperadded a new facredneſs and religion; it was typical of the great 
Gierifice upori the: Croſs, the blood of -which was an holy thing, and it was alſo in- 
Krumencal to their ſacrifices and ſolemnities of their preſent religion : and therefore 
; this 


Of the Chriſtian Law, Book. 1. 


Matth. 15. 
1 Cor. 10. 25, 


Rom. 14:17. 


De jejuniis. 


Metam. I. 15. 


* Levitical account : and therefore did ceaſe with it. 57. Afﬀter this ſo plain and cer. 


this ritual is to ceaſe after that the great ſacrifice is offered and the great effuſion of 
blood is paſt. But.as they had a new reaſon, ſo alſo had they a new injunQiion, and 
they were interdiQted the cating of any thing ſtrangled ; which they taking to be a 
purſuance of the precept given to Noah, were the more zealous of it ; and leſt their 
zeal might be offended, the firſt Chriſtians in their ſocieties thought fit to abſtain 
from it. -But this ever had a leſs obligation than the former, and neither of them hag 
in their letter any natural obligation ; but the latter was introduc'd wholly upon the 


tain commentary upoa this precept, I ſhall the leſs need to make uſe of thoſe other 
true obſervations made by other learned perſons ! as that this Cannon was made for a 
temporary compliance of the Gentile Proſelytes with the Jewiſh converts, that this 
was not 2 command to abſtain from blood, or ſtrangled, but a declaration only that 
they were not obliged to circumciſion ; but they already having obſerved the: other 
things, it was declared they need go no further : that whereas theſe things were ſaid 
to be neceſlary t7zvelki;, the meaning of. the word is not abſolute but relative ; for 
It is #@” ave; yew, to have a thing under ſome necefſary condition, and fo it hap. 
pened ro them to whom the Apoſtles wrote ; for chey were Gentile Proſclytes before 
they were Chriſtians, and ſo were tied to obſerve the ſeven precepts of Noah, before 
the Jews would converſe with them, and therefore that this did not concern the Gen- 
tiles after they were an intire Church : for although it did while the ſeparation laft« 
ed, and that there were two Biſhops in ſome great Churches, as in Rome and Epheſus; 
yet when the Church was of Geatiles only, or converſed not with Jews, this could 
not relate to them. That blood ſhould be torbidden in the formality of meat is inf» | 
nitely againſt the Analogy of 'the Goſpel : The decretory and dogmatical words of Þ* 
Chcitt being, that nothing which enters into the mouth defiles a man : and the wordsof [| 
S. Paul are permiſſive and preceptive, Whatſoever i ſold in the ſhambles, eat, asking mo 
queſtion for Conſcience ſake. For meat commenaeth us not to God; for neither if we eat 
are we the better, neither if we eat not are we the morſe : and 1he Kingdom of God confiſteth 
not in meat and drink, but in righteouſneſs, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghoſt. The 
reſult is this, that blood as it 1s a meat, cannot be ſuppos'd here tobe direQly forbid- 
den as Naturally unlawtul, or effentially'evil, or of a proper turpitude : but it the 
Apoſtles had forbidden the very. cating of blood as meat, it mult be ſuppoſed to hea 
temporary and relative command which might expire by the ceaſing of the reaſon, 
and did expire by deſuerude ; but ſince it was not ſo, but a permitting the Gentik 


Fne-+. 9 
OI | 
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Proſelytes and incouraging them for preſent reaſons to abſtain from running or lik | | ; 


blood in the ſence above explicated,- according to the ſence of the Jewiſh Dofon 
and their Diſciples, it no way. can gþlige Chriſtians to abſtain from-blood when it s 
dead, and alter'd, and not relative ta that evil which was intended to be forbidden by | 

God to Noh, and was afterwards continued to the Jews, ;' I end this with the words 
of Tertullian, Claves macelli-tibi tradiait, permittens efus omnia ad conftituendam ido- 
lothytorum exceptionem. - God hath given' to us the keys of-the ſhambles, only he 
hath forbidden the.pollutton. of idols: in all other things you have your liberty of 
cating. - , |: | | | | 


I am only 'now ito give an account of the reaſons of-the Ancient Churches, why fo 
pertinaciouſly and ſolong they refuſed co eat boy'd blaod,or any'thing of that Nature 
But for that it is the leſs wonder when; we conlider that they found it injoyned by all 
the Churches where the Jews were mingled, and the neceflity laſted in ſome placestil 
the Apoſtles.were dead, and the Churches were perſecuted : and then men uſe to he 
zealous 1a little things and curious obſervers pf letters; and when the ſucceeding 
ages had found the precedents of Martyrs zealous in that inſtance, it is no wonder it 
they thought the Article ſufficiently recommended to them. 2. But if we liſtto 
obſerve that the Pythagorean Philoſophers were then very buſie and intereſted in the 
per{ſwaſions of-Men and SeQts, and Pythagoras and Plato and Socrates had great Name 
amongſt the leading Chriſtians, it is-no wonder if in the;percolation ſomething of the 
reliſh ſhould remain, eſpecially having a warrant ſo,plauſible to perſwade, and fo cali 
to. miſtake as this decretal of the Apoſtles,. and the example of the Ancients living 8 
that time which the Heathens call the Golden age, +; «. 2) 80 

Nam vwetus illa etas 'nou pollatt ora craore. 1. avs ok 
Single life, and abſtinence from. certain; meats, and-refuling of blood, and-ſeveritydt 


Diſcipline, and days of abſtinence, were ſometimes perſwaded, ſometimes proj 
ome- 
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ſometimes urg?s, fomerimes made more neceflary, by the Monraniſts, the Eſſens, the 
Manichees, the Novatians, the Encratites, the Pythagoreans, and the very Heathen 
themſelves; when becauſe they would pretend-ſeverity, it became fit that the Chriſti- 
ans ſhould not be or ſeen” inferior to them in ſelt-denial, Diſcipline and auſterities. 
But IT ſhall} make/no'more confeures in this matter, fince if the Church at that time 
did injoyn it, the Canon was to be obeyed, and it may be inſome places it was praQti- 
ſed upon that'ſtock ; upon any other juſt ground,it could not, as I have already prov'd, 
Onely this; if cannot be' denied but in the Weſtern Church where this decree and 
the conſequent' Cuſtom was quickly worn out, though ir laſted longer even to this 
day'in the Greek Church; and Ba/ſamo inveighs againſt the Latines tor their careleſ- 
neſs in this Article; yet there were ſome intervals in which by chance this decree did 

vail ; bur it was when'the Biſhops of Rome were ſo ignorant that they could not 
diſtinguiſh the-Old:Teftament from the New, but in ſome particulars did Judaize. I 
inſtance in Pope Zechary before-mention'd ; who 1a his decretal to Boniface the Arch: 
Biſhop of Mentz is very curious to warn him to forbid all Chriſtians with whom he 


had'to do, they ſhould abſtain from ſome certain ſorts of Birds, as Jack-daws, Crows ' 


and Storks ; but eſpecially that Chriſtians ſhould eat no Hares, nor Bevers, nor wild- 


horſes : and the Council of Wormes determin'd ſomething to the like purpoſe, nat ' 


mich wiſer ; 'but-what was decreed then was long before reprov'd by S. Auſtin,affirm- _ > - 
, cont. Faitum. 
Manich, 


ing that if any Chriſtian made a.{cruple of eating ſtrangled Birds in whom the blood 
retnain'd, he was 'derided'by the reſt : and that this thing which was vſeful in the i- 
fancy 'of the Churelk ſhould be'obtruded upon her 1n her ſtrength, is as if we ſhould 
perſwade ſtrong men to liveupon milk, becauſe their tender Mothers gave it themas 
the beſt nouriſhment of their infancy. | 


Y 3. This thing being cleared, I know no other difficulty concerning the choice of meats 


jn parricular, or the retention "of the Ceremonial law in general, or in any of jts in- 
ſtances, but what will more properly be handled under other titles. bo 


a | + — ip III. Tx 
The Fudicial law of Moſes is annul'd, or abrogated, and retains no obliging 
 viwer either i whole or in part over any Chriſtian Prince, Commonwealth, 
' or Perſon. | 


.F Ither the Judicial was wholly civil,or it was part of the Religion: If it was whol- 


, ly ſecular and civil, it goes away with that Commonwealth to whom it was 
given ; if it was partof the religion, it goes away with the Temple, with the law-givers 
authoricy. by ceſſon to the greater, with the Prieſthood, with che Covenant of works, 
with the revelation and reign of the Mefſſias : and though the inftances of this law pro- 
ceeding from the wiſeft Law-piver are good guides to Princes and Commonwealths 
where the ſame reaſons are applicable in like circumſtances of things and in equal ca- 
pacities of the Subjects, yet it is wholly without obligation. Jn the Judicial law theft 
was not puniſhed with death, but with the'reſtitution of four-fold ; and unleſs the'ne- 
ceffities ofa Republick ſhall inforce it,it were conſonant to the deſign of Chriſtian re- 
ligion, the intereſt of Souls, their value, and pity, that a life ſhould not be ſet in bal- 
lance over againſt a ſheep or a cup. In the Judicial -law of Moſes Adultery was puniſh- 
ed with death ;/ but it will not be prudent for a Commonwealth to write after this 
Copy, unleſs they have as great reaſon and the ſame neceſſity, and the ſame effeCt be 
likely to be conſequent ;- 1t was highly fitting there, where it was ſo neceſſary to pre- 


ſerve the Genealogies, and were every Family had honours and inheritances and-exs _ 


pectations of its own, and one whole tribe expeCed in each houſe the revelation'of the 
Meſſ1as,and where the crime of Adultery was infinitely more inexcuſable by the per- 
miſſion of divorces and Polygamy than it can with us. But with us and ſo in'every Na- 


tion, many conſiderations ought to-beingredient into the conſtitution of a capita} 


Law : but they have their liberty, and are only tied up with the rules and analogies of 
the Chriſtian law : only the judicial law of Moſes is not to be pretended as an example 
and rule to us becauſe it.came from a Divine principle ; unleſs every thing elſe fit it 
by which the proportions were made in that Commonwealth, for although God mide 
Aprons for Adm and Eve,it would not be a comely faſhion for theGallants of our Age: 
#d Countries. - But concerning this wha defires to ſee long and full diſcourſes; I 6h 

TH | er 


"ers i ; Of the Chriftian Law, Boox I} 
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fer him to Gilielmus Zepperm de legibus Maſaicis, and the Preface of Caluinthe Lawe 
A Theme Hebr ep: Romapa. | | 1 I ITT DOTR 
2. Bur the thing io general is confeſs'd, and the arguments now alledged make jx cx. 
rain : b t then oy it ſhould not be {op 10 every particular. when it is confeſſ <d ts by 
ig the al, I do pot underſtand ; {jnce, there are no exceptions or reſervations 
oy particular in the New Jay ; the law of Chriſtianizy. _ But in two great inſtanc 
£as5 


Artjele hath difficulty ; the one is, x. The approach of a man to his wife gurig 
gr uſua term of ſeparation. 2. The other is concerning the degrees of kind de ing 
rigg Marriage ; both which being taken expreſs cars of 1nthe Judicial law, and y 

aothing at all ſaid of them in the laws of Chriſt, are yet ſuppos'd ro be a5 obligatgy 
to Chriſtians now, as to the Jews of old, Of theſe I ſhall now give account bergy 
they ars of great uſe inthe Rule of Conſcience, and with mych unquietneſs ang nai 
ralk”d of, and Conſciences afflicted with prejudices and auchority,' with great nay 
and little rzalons, is 


AY; y » #6 . oy i ®» : 
| ter the Judicial law of mutual abitinence. in the days of Womens ſepary 
YY tion obi | 
I 
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Zo +er3 
| s Chriſtian pairs? __ | 
his page w declar'd it to be twice penal. Qnee it only inferr'd a legal Up. 
cleannels for ſeven days. Levir. 15. 24. Bur in the Lepit. 20.18. it is made Capi 
tal ro them Bork ; they (ball be both cut off from the people. | 4a, 
g.” From Mens Aquinas, Alexander of Ales, Boneuventure, and Sretws affirm it to bez 
mortal fin for 3 psband then to approach to her : Palydenas, and Cajetan deny it ;axd 
amonelt the Caſyilts is is with great difference affirm'd, or denyed but with very ns Þ 
ing pretences, as if they were to give laws, and not to. inform Conſciences upon juf FE 
grounds of realon gr religion. | Ge dba ned : 
6, They whoſuppoſe it ta be unlawful 3 this law to be ceremonial, judicial and 
Moral. Its ceremonial becauſe it inferr'd. a legal impurity, or ſeparazion for five 
days. It is jadicial by its appendant ſentence of death, and a Capital infliQtion. It i 
Foral, becauſe it is againſt charity as being hurtful to the ld caſe any be beght 
ten by ſuch approaches. The whole ceremoniality of it is confeffedly gone ; butthe 
puniſhment of is ip the Judicial law being capigal they urge it as an-argument thait 
1s oral. So that the whale weight lies upon this. Thar which was by the lawd 
God puniſh'd with death, was more than a meer ceremony,and muſt contaia in it fone 
Natural obliquity and turpitude. And in this caſe we need not to go far in our inquin 


afigr it ; tor 1x is becaule of the great uncharitablenels, as being a cauke of monſtrop : 


praduRtians, or leprofies and filchy diſeaſes ia the children; and as the-former of tHe I 
two lignifies its morality ; ſo this does formally conſtitute it : and this. is confirmel 
by the words annexed. to the prohibition ; For the Nations committed. all. theſe thing, + 
erefare I abborred them : amongſt which,this.in the queſtion being eaumerated,itwi 
low more.than probably, that fince this thing was imputed to the Heathens why 
WE Natar under Moſes's law, it muſt be imputed becauſe. it was a violation of the lay 7 
ATure 


7.  Tobeſs things I anſwer ; 1, Thar the puniſhment of all ſuch approaches unde : 
Noles'slaw with deatb, was ag argumentof any Natural turpirude and obliquity ith Þ 
ER Fox then cixcumciſion would. be neceſſary by a Natural law, becauſe ever 

re T3 


Levit. 20. 23. 


that-was-nat circumeis'd was alſo to be cut off fram his praphe But if for 
afon it, were, only ta be concluded unlawful,chen figce this reafgn is taken away, and 
i. by gg law of Gadpuniſhable, nor yer by-any law of man, it follows that gowt 
5 5h. aber Martal or a Great lin, 0. whic 1. n0--40rial Puniſbment 1s annexed or 
any-af. ah. | 


S. 2, Bukneuber was it juſt thus in the law of Moſes, For by the law of Moſes t 
was naybyng bur a legal impurity, a_ ſeparation. from the Temple and publick ſaciit 
cesand Jpme farts of commerce far ſeven. days ;. and thus much wasalfo-impos'd vp 

e woman though ſhe was lock'd up and convers'd withno man,even for her Nati 
cadeats and if by the gravity or levity of.a puniſhment we may make conjeduis 
of4hs greatneſt of 2 fin (of which I ſhall ia the third. book give accounts)then it would 

law. chat every ſuch approach was nothing but a breach of a legal rite or ceremonþ 

Gbce.it was puniſhed only with a legal ſeparation, which alſo was equally upon eve? 

ignocent waman iathat period, * Yea,but beſides this it was made Capital. I anſw& 

that could:ngt be, if the caſe were the ſame ; for rwo puniſhments are not ney 
ml 


. 
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BY 4i&& upd the fame offence, direAly an@'primarily * and therefore Radulphus Fle- 
s je | Ln. n Rt dici » \ the l , |. f theſe i "+ Ws: Cap.5. explan, 
viacenſis ſuppoſes here ro be.a direct. contradiction in the lerterof rhefe'two Jaws; Cp 
and thatehey are to be teconcil'd by ſpiritual fignifications in which only they are qb- 
ligatory to us under the Goſpel ; bur I do not very well underſtand what he wo 
have, nor any ground of his, conjecture,. but am content 1t, is nor material;' fince e 


to die for it; _ - | "Enimvero dura lege hic agunt mulieres : 6's _ 
for although-the man conld'atten ſay truly, and might, always pretend that he did i 
igaorantly, yet the-womah could not : for it is not likely that ſhe ſhould with much 
probabiliry at any time ſay ſhe did it 1gnorantly, and fince it cannot be but by a ra 7 
contingency, /Ifis/ not likely to be the ſubject matter of a regular law, and provi- 
ded for by a daily and perpetual proviſion ; eſpecially, ſince that caſe is already provi- 

ded for in-other periods; as' being ſufficiently included under them That by chance 

touch'a woman {6 polluted: = and therefore this does not ec RelE Re? ithculty :. but 

fince it muſt be confeſs'd that-on” the! woman (at leaſt ordinarily) both, theſe laws mi 

g_"4 | $* : 5 LACS: "i 4.6} ye 69%: $4. $i) ge fon 24 

have effeQt,- and yet the: woman cannot-eafily and ordinarily be ſuppos'd to be igno- 

rantin ſuch acaſe {o' a5 to'ne8da law (for laws uſe not to be made for-rar&contingen- 

ciesYir followsthae this diftinQion-is nor ſufficient to reconcile he Jifoty.” Sor 

Ire and Abuleafic/have a-better, ſaying that the legal impurity was the puniſhmear 

only when the'fa& was private :” but it was Capital when it was brought'before the 

Judge :. and truly for this/there was great reaſon. For ſince the woman alfo wes to 

die, it is not to be:ſuppoſed that ſhe would accuſe her Husband and condenin her lf, 

and ſuch thiogs uſe not to, be done publickly ; it is therefore to be ſuppoſe that who 

everdid do this {6 as'to bedelated for it and convicted, muſt do it 2, Yee} Vaprpaviec' 

with the hand of pride, in coptgmpt and deſpight of Moſes law ; for which'as S, Pau/ 

witnelles, « man was 10, dit without mercy. * But now from hence I'infer, that fince 

the contemprand open deſpight" of the law only was Capital, it was not any natural 
turpitude that 'deſerv'd Yhat calamity ; it was nothing but a legal uncleanneſs, which 
= everychild hadthat did bit touch her finger. ER OE i 

= 9. - Butchen for the next argurhcnt with which the greateſt noife is made, andevery 

= little Philoſopher can with the Rirength of it' put laws upon others and reſtraints up- 
= on mens freed Confſcierices ; 'I anſwer firſt upon ſuppoſition thar it were true and 

real, yet it does not prove the unlawfulneſs of ſuch addrefles. For if the man and wo- 

man havea right to each other reſpeQively,there is no injury done by uſing their own 
right. Nemo damnun facit, aift qui id facit quod facere jus nou habet, faith the law. But 

that 1s.not the preſent caſe, for the married pair uſe but their own rights which God L. Nemo. de 
hath indulg?d.: And therefore Pauls the Lawyer from the ſentence of Labeo hath r<8ul-juris. 
defin'd, that no man-can be hindred from diverting the water .running through L; 2. de aqua. 
his own grounds; and ſpending it there, though it be apparent that his Neighbour.re- plwvia arcends 
ceives detriment to whom that water would have deſcended. TI know this may be al- | 
tered by laws, Cuſtonis and Covenants, but there is no eſſential injuſtice in it, if loſs 

comes to another by my ufing my own right. To which I only add this one thing, 

becauſe I am not determining a Title of Iaw in open court, but writing Rules of 
Conſcience: that though every ſuch interception of water, or .other. uſing of our 

right-ro our Neighbours wrong be not properly 22juftice, yet unleſs he have juſt cauſe 
toule it, it is unlawful to do fo, becauſe it is Vncharitable ; becauſe then he does it- 

with a purpoſe to'do his Neighbour injury. And ſoit is in this; If any Man or Wo- 

maiiin Juch approaches intend hurt to the child, as hoping the child” might not live, 

or if.cither of them delign'd that the child ſhould;by fuch means become hated; or 

negkRted in provifions, and another preferred, rhen 1 doubt not but to pronounce al] 

tuch mixtures impious and abominable : and to this ſenſe thoſe words of S. Auſtin in 

this article are to be'expounded : Per talem lepem in Levitico poſitam non Natura gy, 54 fuper 
dampmirh, ſed" concipiende protis noxiam' prohiberei, The thing it ſelf is not naturally Levit. 
UMPure ; but-it is forbidden that hurt ſhould beintended or procur'd to the child: for 


alth ough in the inſtance of Paulus above reckon'd the injury 1s certain, and the per- 


Joa definite and known to whom it is dotie, and in the preſent queſtion both the 
U 2 event 
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Cans. 
event at the worſt is but uncertain, and the perſon to be injur'd not-;yerin being, and 
therefore the caſe is much more favourable here than there, yet when this caſe doe 
happen, there can be no excule for it, becauſe it is the att of an evil mind, and ann, 

charitable Spirit. | | | 1; i 
10.. | 2. Upon ſuppoſition that this allegation were true, yet it follows not. thatat 
ſuch approaches were unlawful : as appears in the caſe of a leprous wife with whon 
that it is lawful to have congreſs is ſo certain that it is told as an heroick ſtory of Dg 
minicus Cataluſfins a Prince of Lesbos, that he did uſually converſe with his wife th, 
was a leper, as ftill knowing it to be his own fleſh, which no man hates ; but if withz 
Lap ( whoſe iſſue is as certain to be leprous, as in the other caſe to be any way dif 
eaſed ) it be lawful, the effett notwithſtanding ; then the argument ought nor to in. 
fer a prohibition, or conclude it to be unlawful. The ſame allo is the caſe of both me | 
and womed in all hereditary diſeaſes, and in any diſeaſes which are reſident in ani 
principal part, with any of which if either of them be infeQed, it is ( if this reaſon te 
good) equally unlawful for them to beget children, or to uſe the remedy which Go 
hath given them againſt uncleannelſs. ; : 
11. Ifit beanſwered that there is difference ia the cafe, becauſe the preſent queſtion | 
being of ſhort, frequent and periodical ſeparations, the married -perfon may L 
Natures leifure who will in a ſhort time retura them: to their uſual liberties : but-if 
they havea leproſie, that goes not off, but abides : and therefore either a child mus 
be begotten with that danger, or not at all ; and fiace its better for a child to be boy | © 
' aleper, or ſubject to leprofie than not to be ar all ; in this caſe there is indeed ch» | 7 
rity in ſome ſenſe, but no uncharitablenelſs in any to the child ; and "there is a necel | © 
fity alſo on the Parents part. The ſame allo is the caſe of a conſumption, or any he Þ* 
reditary diſeaſe : but 1n the monthly x, 7-aganas there is no ſuch need ;. becaule the | 
abſtinence is but ſhort, and though a child be not then begotten, he loſes not his be. #74: 
ing, asin the other caſes. ofa Ehrdng = 
12. TothisI reply ; that the difference of caſe pretended is not ſufficient, x. becauſ, | 
a conſumption or a leproſie are no ſuch incurable diſeaſes but that for the preveatin | 
of Uncharitableneſs, and fad eftetts upon the child, they may, expe& Natures time; © 
and if it be ſaid, that there is, or may be danger of fornication in ſo long abſtinence; | 
anſwer, ſo there may be in the ſhorter, and is certainly to ſome perſons ; and if th | 
danger be an excuſe and can legitimate the congreſſion even where there is hazard » | 
have a diſeaſed child begotten in one caſe, then ſo it is in the other. For where ther: be 
is the ſame cauſe in the ſame ſuſcipient, there alſo will be the ſame effe&t ; fo that u 
leaſt thus much will be gotten ; that if there be a need, in the time of a ſhort ſepars |! 
tion, then it is lawful; and if it can upon this account be innocent, it is certain tha | 
it is not naturally criminal. 2, Suppoſe even this affeQtion or accident abides on the © 
wife, as on the woman in the Goſpel who after twelve years ſufferance was cured by | 
the touch of our Saviour's garment ; then there is the ſame neceſfity as in an abiding ©) 
leprofie, conſumption, or hereditary diſeaſe, and yet in the Moſaick law thoſe per- | 
manent emanations were to be obſerved by abſtinence as much as the natural and 
tranſient ; by which it 1s certainly proclaimed to be wholly a legal rite ; becauſe if 
this can abide, and during its abode an approach be not permitted, although the 
Jews were relieved by divorces and Polygamy, and concubinate, and ſo might ſuffer 
the law ; yet Chriſtians who are bound to an individual bed, will fiad a neceflity, 
which if it were not provided for by a Natural permiſſion, the caſe of ſome men wo 
be intolerable and oftentimes fin be unavoidable, and that which by accident may be 
lawful and neceffary,certainly is not eſſentially evil: for if it could,then he who is the | 
Authour of ſuch neceſſity, would alſo neceſſarily infer that evil,and ſo be Authour of | 
that too, which is impoſſible to be true of God, the fountain of Eternal goodneſs. But = 
I add alfo this conſideration ; that even in the Moſaick law ſuch congreffions were 
06apa tp after child-birth. For the legal impurity lafted but ſeven days upon the 
irth of a Man-child [ according to the days of the ſeparation for her infirmity ſball ſhe be 
Unclean ] that is, for ſeven days ſhe ſhall have the ſame law upon her as in her uſual pe- 
riod, but no longer : for that which is added [| Lewir. x 2. 4. ] that ſbe ſball ther continue 
is the blood of her purifying three and thirty days; it is not for abſtinence from her hul: 
band, but from eatring into the Tabernacle, and from touching holy things: ſo that 
the uncleanneſs being determin'd five weeks before her purification was complete, 
muſt be in order to contract or to nothing. | 


But 
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J. But although upon ſuppoſition the allegation were true, yet the reaſon of it con- 
cJuades not, yet the argument is infinitely the worſe, ſince the ſuppoſition is falle, 
and the Allegation is not true. For beſides chat the popular hereſies of Phyſick and 
Philoſophy are now rarely confuted and reprov'd by the wiſe Phyſicians of theſe later 
apes, who have improv'd their faculty as much'as any of the Schools of learning have 
done theirs, and the old ſayings of Philoſophers in this matter are found to be 
weak, and at the beſt but uncertain ; the great experience of the world js an infinite 
reproof to them who ſay that by ſuch congreſſions leprous or monſtrous children are 
produced: forthe World would have been long ſince very full of them if ſuch evil ef- 
fets were naturally conſequent to thoſe meetings. S. Ferom was the firſt who tn 4. Ifai. 
brought this prerenſion into the Chriſtian Schools ; (fo faras I can learn ;) afterwards 
the School-men got it by the end, and the affirmative hath paſſed ever fince almoſt 
without examination. But the School-men generally affirm (being taught to ſpeak ſo 
by Aquinas ) that it is partly ceremonial, partly moral, and that in this qnly it, is obli- Franc. a vid. 
gatory, ex damno quod ſequitur ex prole ; which becauſe it hath no ground to ſupport 325m « 
it muſt fall into the common lot of fancies and errors whea their weakneſs is diſco- 
verd. For although thoſe Phyſicians which ſay that this natural emanation is a x5i- 
I2g0 or cleanſing, do believe that with the principles of generation there may in 
ſuch times be ſomething -minus ſalubre intermingled ; yet beſides that theſe are op- 
pos'd by all them who ſay it is nothing but a x45 or evacuation ; both the one and 
the other are found to be imperfe&, by the new obſervations and experiments made 
by a learned man who finds that neither one or other can be the material part of Na- 
tures ſecret fabrick. But however, whether he ſays true or no, ſince things are ſo in- 
finitely uncertain, and man is made ſecretly and faſhioned ix ſecreto terre, theſe un- 
certain diſputes are but a weak foundation of. a pretence for a moral duty. . _ 

=, To thelaſt objettion: That God abhorred the Nations for [ all theſe things ] and a- 

= ' mongſt them this is reckoned ; and therefore there was in this ſome Natural impuri- 

= ty, for by no other law were they bound, and they could not be found to be tranſgre(- 

\ fors againſt another : I anſwer; that [ell theſe things] are to be taken Concrete & Con- 
fuſe, all indiſcriminately in an heap, not all by ſingular diftribution ! as appears ( be- 

fides this in queſtion ) by the inſtance of marriage in certain degrees ; which the ſer- 

vants of God did uſe, and yet God delighted in them ; for Abraham married his Pa- Lev. 20.17,21; 

thers Daughter, and yet this was reckoned amongſt their Catalogues of crimes, and 

ſo alſo in the caſe of the Brothers wife, which is there reckon'd, yet we know it was 
permitted and enjoined in the caſe of heirefles being childleſs widows : but when 
this thing was by God inſerted into the Digeſt of their laws and made Capital,it hap- 
pened to be mingled with other prohibitions which were of things againſt the laws of 

Nature. But to this objection I ſhall ſpeak again in the queſticn of Couſin-Germains 

= num. 36. and 37. of this Rule. — | $ 

1;, The arguments now appearing to be invalid, I anſwer to the queſtion. 1. That 

> thisabſtinence was a Moſaick law, partly ceremonical, partly judicial, but in no de- 

gree Moral. 2. That the abrogation of Moſes's law does infer the nullifying of this, 
 andhath broken the band in pieces. 3. That the band which tyed this law upon the 

{ Jews was feat of death and fear of a legal impurity : which fears being baniſhed,and 

” nonew one introduc'd by our Law-giver, we are not under reſtraint: and if we will 

be careful to obſerve all that is commanded usin Chriſt's law, it will be work enough, 

though we bind not on mens ſhoulders unneceſſary burdens. . 4. It is a part of the 
ſpirit of bondage to be ſubje& to ordinances ; but God will now be ſerved by a more 

{piritual Religion, and to abſtain as in the preſent inſtance and to think it is a part of 

God's ſervice, is ſuperſtition ; it is to wor ip him with an inſtance that he hath not 

choſen, or commended : and therefore it is remarkable that when S. Pau/ gave order 

to married pairs, pn &nogrgeire eAMAs;, Defraud not one another; he only gives this 

exception, except it be by conſent for a time, that ye may give your ſelves to faſting and 1 Cor. 7. 5; 

prayer ; and come together again, that Satan tempt you not, iz Tyv axegoiey vpav, for 

your want of power and command over your deſires and necefſities. Abſtinence in or- 
der to ſpecial religion is allowed and commended, and that by conſent, and that but 
tor a ſudden occaſion, and that ſo ſhort, that it may not become an occaſion of Satan's 
temptations; whatſoever is over and beſides this may be upon the account of Moſes, 
but not of Chriſt and Chriſtianity. 5. I ſpeak this only to take off a ſnare from 
men's Conſcienees, laid for the unwary by #nskilful Maſters of Aſſemblies, ſo that all I 
U 3 
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fay of it, is, that it may be done lawfully. 6. But that which does only recommeng 
it, is, where there is neceſſity that it be done. 7: Ir is ſufficient though the neceg 

be not abſolute, if-it be only ordinary and probable : for if this were not ſo, inſtead of 
allaying ſtorms and appeaſing Scruples and breaking Snares, they would be increaſed 


fideration. _ i, oY | | 
16, © Some in their anſwers to this inquiry, make z diſtinQtion of the perſons ; affirmi 


believe the other ; for if it be known to be otherwiſe, he or ſhe that conſents, doy 
conſent to an act which is made unlawful by evil circumſtances. 


Of the prohibition of marriage in certain degrees. 
17. | But the next inquiry concerning an inftance in the Judicial law is yet of great 
- _ concernment ; For all thoſe degrees, in which Moſes law hath forbidden marri 


their obſervation. I know but of one Schoolman that diffents; I mean Paludans; 
or if there be more I am ſure they are but very few, 

| Vel duo vel nemo. 
but the other opinion 

 Defendit numerus, juntteq; Umbone Phalanges. 

But abſtraQing from all intereſts, and relative confiderations, I ſhall give as full ac 
counts of this as I can, becaule the queſtions of degrees and the matters and caſes of 
inceſt are not ſo perfeRly ſtated as the greatneſs of the matter and the neceſſities of 


Whether Brothers and Siſters children,or Couſin-Germains may lawfully marry ? which que 
ſtion ppoes that not only the Levitical degrees are {till thought obligatory, but 
even all thoſe other degrees which by a parity of reaſon can be reduc'd to thoſe met- 
ſures. Tſhall therefore give an account of the ſentence of all laws in this great que 
ſtion, wbich can be ſuppos'd to oblige us. 


Of Parents and Children. 


18. Concerniog this, Eſuppoſe it to be evident that Nature hath beea as free gy li 
T erties, 


it in this caſe to be unlawful to ask, but lawful ro pay a duty if it be demanded. Bury Þ- 
it be Naturally unlawful, it is then inexcuſable in both : For neither mult the one | 
tempt to an unlawful aQt, nor che other conſent to it: and there can be no obligatin | 
to pay thar debt which no man can lawfully demand, Neither of them hath a righ, F* 
againſt God's law : and therefore the caſe 15 equal in. them both. He or ſhe thatcon Þ 
plies does aQtually promote the fin, as well as the other that invites, and thereforeig | 
Moſes law oy wereequally criminal and puniſhed with death. * Bur if it be not Ns | 
turally unlawful ( as appears it 1s not) then it may as well be demanded, as yieldel | 
to, when there is a POO neceſſity z but concerning that, the paſſive party is » | 


are ſuppoſed by very many now adays that they are ſtill to be obſerved with the ſam | 
diſtance and ſacredneſs, affirming, becauſe it was a law of God with the appendaged | 
ſevere penalties to the tranſgreſſors, it does ſtill oblige us Chriſtians. This queſtia 
was ſtrangely toſs'd up and down upon the occaſion of Henry the eighth's divora Þ + 
from Queen K.therize the relic of his brother Prince Arthur ; and according as th | 
intereſt of Princes uſes to do, it very much imployed and divided the Pens of learned 
men ; who upon that occaſion gave too great teftimony with how great weakneſſs Þ* 
men that have a Biafſe dodetermine queſtions, and with how great force a King that |” 
15 rich and powerful can make his own determinations. For though Chriſtendom 
was then much divided, yet before then there was almoſt a general conſent upon this | 
propoſition, that the Levitical degrees do not by any law of God bind Chriſtians to 


and multiplied : for it will be a hard thing in moſt cafes of that Nature to ſay thy 
the neceflity is abſolute. 8. But ſince there is in ſuch congreſſions a Natural abhg. 
rency amongſt moſt perſpns, and a Natural impurity ; if that which invites to ie, t, Þ* 
not at leaſt a probable neceſſity, ut muſt be a great undecency and violence of a was. 
ton Spirit. 9. Tt muſt always be without ſcandal and reproach. For even among the | 
Jews it was only a legal impurity if done without ſcandal, but if with contumacy ang Þ* 
* owning of it, it came to,out-face the :modeſty and authority of che law, then it be. þ- 
came deadly : and fo it may.now, if that which is not of good report,be done andoſ. | 
redto the report of all them which can condema the folly and impurity, but cangy þ© 
judge of .the neceſſity or the cauſe ; and the faQt by becoming feandalous is crimi ul 
as much'as when it is done without a probable neceſlity, and oaly upon luſtful cos. E 


the world require ; and beſides this, it is at this day a great queſtion amongſt all men, {7 
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herties, as-in her gifts, open-handed enoughtoall ; ſave only that ſhe hath forbidden 
Parents and children, Higher and lower in the direCt line for ever tomarry. Juſt as 
Rivers cannot return to their fouttatns, ihor Evenings back again to their own mora- 
ings from whence they {et out, tor yeſterday be recalled and begin again'to morrow. 
The Coarſe and order of Nature is againit it ; and for a child to marry the parent is 
for to day to marry yeſterday, a geing back in Nature. 
| | | illum, iltum ſacris aahibete nefaſtis 
——q ſect inort 
Vertit, & indigne regerit ſua fignora Matri. Fogel 

To which may be added this other ſufficient Natural reafon. That if a $on marries 
his Mother, ſhe who is in Authority greater by right of geniture, becomes nzincr 
Matrimonio leſs upon the ſame material account upon which ſhe became-igreater ; and 
the duty and reverence of a Mother cannot be paid to her by him who is her 'Husbaad : 
which I find well intimated by Phedra to Hippolytne, 

Matris ſuperbum eſt Nomen,'& potens mini. 

It is a contradiction of rights that the ſame perſon ſhould bethe ſuperior Mother,and 
the inferior Wife : which hath alfo ſome proportion between a Father and a Daugh- 
ter, as being undecent that ſhe from him ſhould claim the rights of a wife, to whom 
ſhe 'owes the duty of a Father. ; GH 

Beſides theſe, there is a Natural abhorrency of ſuch mixtures : Contra pudorems efſe 
faid Paulus the Lawyer ; it is againſt Natural modeſty : which was rarely verified 1n 
the tryal which the Emperour G/zudizs made (wittily and Judiciouſly, like that of Solo- 
moy upon the two harlots ) upon a wicked woman whoeatted him ( who indeed was 
her ſon) a ranger, a begger, the fon of another woman, and ſuppolitious, that {o ſhe 
might defeat him of his Fathers inheritance. - The Empevour eſpying her Malice, and 
ſuſpeQing her machination-found out this tryal : If he be:pot your ſon, yet becauſe 
he is young and handſome, rich and polſeſs'd of the inherirance, the title of which 
you would ſaatch from him, you {hall marry him; and-f5 poſſeſs him and the inheri- 
tance t@0, She though deſperately baſe, refus'd that offer; and though ſhe was unna- 
turally malicious, yet would .not be unnaturally inceftuous ; and choſe to ſuffer the 
ſhame of diſcovery rather than the horrors of ſuch a mixture. 
But all this was ſufficient: ro make it ro become'a Natural law, without the au- - 
thoricy of God intervening.- This made it to be excellently reaſonable to be eftabliſh- 
ed into a law, and therefore God did fo, and declar'd it, and did not truſt man's rea- 
{on alone with the condud of it : but then it became an Eternal law when God 


madeitſo: and that was at the very firſt bringing of a wife to 44am. For this canſe Gen. 24; 


ſhall a man leave his Father and his Mother, ( {aid God by his ſervant Moſes declaring 
tous what God then made tobe alaw ) and ſhall cleave unto his wife, and they ſhall be 
one fleſp. This could not on both ſides concern 4dam, who had no Natural Father 
and Mother,and therefore was a law given to all that ſhould be bora from him ; when 
they took a wife or husband reſpeQively, they muſt forſake Father and Mother, for 
berweert then and their children there could be noſuch intercourſe intervening : and 
ſo the Jews particularly Rabbi Selomoh expounds the place, and it was' rieceſſary this 
ſhould then be declared, for as yet the marriage of Brother and Sifter was not 
forbidden faith the Gemara Sanhedrin ; and iti obedience to this becauſe Aden had 
no other, he laid aſide the love of Barth and Rain, of which he was produc'd, {aid 
Iſaac Abravanel : and by this, they uſually reconcile the ſeeming difference betweett 
theſe words and the fifth commandment. A man ſhall leave his Father and Mother : 
and yet,he muſt honour his Father and Mother : he muſt never leave to honour them: 
but when he intends to marry, he muſt forſake all thoughts of contratting with 
either of them, Now the Mother and the Wife being the oppoſite terms in the pro- 
greſſion, he muſt leave one, and adhere or be united to the other, it muſt needs be 
that dereliQtion or forſaking, or going from the Mother, tiot relating to Honour but 
to the Marriage, means that the child muſt abſtain and depart from all thoughts of 


ſuch conjunftion. A mother is fiot leſs to be lov'd, lefs to be hottour'd after marriage Matth. 10. 5; 


than before ; and therefore in rio ſenſe relating to this is ſhe to be forſaken, therefore 
it mult be in the other : and this, our Bleſſed Saviout recorded alſo iti bis law, where 
wharſoever is not ſufficiently found, cannot preterid to be 4 law of Nature ; as I bave 

already prov'd, _ 
And now this being eſtabliſhed and recorded as a law of Nature in that way oaly 
that 


il. 
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that is competear, the diſagreeing ſentences of ſome men, and the contrary praQ. 
ces of Nations is no argument againſt it. Indeed I faid in the firſt Chapter, thar the 
' conſent of Nations is not ſufficient to eſtabliſh a Natural law ; for God only makes 
the ſanQtion, but when he hath made ir and declar'd ir, the diſagreeing praQices of 
great portions of the World cannot angul the eſtabliſhment. It is not ſufficient 4 
prove it to be a Natural law becauſe wiſe People conſent to'it ; but if God have made 
it ſo, it is a Natural law though half the: world difſents: and therefore we are not in 
- this affairto be mov'd at all, if wiſe men ſhould- in any age affirm the marriages of 
| Sons and Mothers to be lawful.' * So: Dzogenes and Chryſippms affirm'd upon a ridicy. 
Hiſt. animal. Jous conceit that Cocks and Hens did not abhor it. Againft which impertinent argu 
2 c.45.;, Ment, although it were ſufficient to oppoſe the Narrative which Ari/fotle makes of z 
8.42 Camel, and the Scythian horſe who brake his own neck out of deteſtation of his own 
——_y dereru- a6} to which he was cozen'd by his keeper ; for 
2 64 Fere quoque ipſe Veneris evitant nefas, 
Generiſque leges inſcins ſervat pudor. | 
et it is better to ſet down this reaſonable propofition ; That a thing is againſt the 
[tos of Nature when ( being forbidden by God) it is unnatural to Men, though it 
were not againſt the Nature of Beaſts; But as the authority of theſe Men is inconſ 


derable and their argument trifling, ſo alſo the diſagreeing praQtice of ſome Nations þ* 


in this particular is wholly to. be deſpiſed. 
| ——Gentes tames eſſe feruntur; | 
co In quibus & nato Genetrix, & nata Parenti 
| Fungitur Py" | 4914 
The Afſrians, the Medes and Perſians eſpecially the moſt honour'd Perſogs amongft 
them, their Kings and their Magi did ule it frequently, 
Nam Magus ex matre & Gnato naſcatur oportet. _ | 
23. But the Original and cauſe of this horrible and unnatural cuſtom we can fo rm 
duce to its firſt principle, that there can remain no ſufpicion but chat they did preyz 
ricatethe law of Nature. For when Nimrod had married his Mother Semirams, and 
preſently introduc'd the Worſhip of Fire, . making'that.to be the Aſſpriaxs and Px 
ſfians God, he was gratified by the Devil. For ( as Saidus  Batricides the Patriarch 
Alexandria reports) the Devil out of the Fire ſpake to his firſt Prieſt that none ſhould 
officiate 1n his rites, unleſs he would firſt lie with his Mother, his Siſter, and hi 
Daughter. And Sham the Prieſt (for that was the name of the Beaſt) did fo, and fo 
together with his Prince became an Authentick Preſident to all generations of deges 
nerous brutes : and was imitated by all that Empire. 


Toro Trav To agoaegy ywO. 
Eur.in Andro. TIzTYgle Donale), mrais Te prlet wilvwlay, 
Kai Tay 0 88% &ciela viu6:* 
But what Xexophon ſaid of the Perſians is alſo true of all the Nations together, who 
were debauched by their laws and accurſed cuſtoms,.; Non eo minus jus eſſe quia a Per: 
fos contemnebatur. It is (till the law of Nature through prevaricated by the Perſians and 
their ſubjeQs and friends. For when any thing appears to be fo zi; mAzivas, v 
Michael Ephe- #Na5e 9705, #, male pow ?yesow, to moſt and to the uncorrupted Nations and to 
—— 5 bugs them wholive according to Natural reaſon,it is a great preſumption, it is indeed a n+ 
' tural law ; and is ſo finally if a command of God hath interven'd in that. inſtaace : for 
by the Divine appointment it is made 4 /aw, and by the matter, order and uſe of it, it 
iS Natural. But for the reſt to whom theſe things ſeem'd otherwiſe than God and 
Nature did agree : they were abuſed by none but by their own luſts ; they were as 4 
puniſhmeat of their vileſt ſins given over «i 772.4 21s, to unnatural, to diſhonour: 
able, and unreaſonable deſire, 
——Cut fas implere Parentem 
Quid rear eſſe nefas ? | 
' But this was the produ&@ of their idolatry and ſome other baſenefles : of the firſt 
Rom. 1.21,%c- S, Paul is witnels, that as a conſequent of their forſaking the true God they were given 
over to Unnatural luſts : and Lacay obſerves the latter of the Parthians, 
——epuls veſana meroque 
Regia, non ullos exceptos legibus horret 
Concubitus — þ 
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Now what is the effe& of ſuperinduc'd crimes and follies is moſt contrary to nature, _ 
and it were unnatural to ſuſpeCt that ſhe'had' not made ſufficient proviſions in this Yide Tirag. 1. 
prime caſe, upon pretence, becauſe ſome unnatural perſons have ſpoil'd and defac'd 7-<nuba.22. 
or negle&ed her laws. One thing by the-by I ſhall inſert.” Ifind Socrates noted by 
ſome that he ſaid there is in the marriage of Parents and children nothing to be re- 
prov'd but the diſparity of age. But this is a miſtake ; for though he brought that in- 
competent reaſon againſt it, yet for other- cauſes he abhorr'd it : aconnring it to be | 
a law eſtabliſhed by God and nature jure govies mw}, &c. That Parents and children Xenoph. 1. 3; 
ſhould abhor ſuch marriages. For God and all the world, Heaven andearth do fo : in- #%#: 
fomuch that a Rowan Philoſopher was in his dream warned not to bury the corps of a 
Perſian who had married his Mother, | 
| My Sehſns 7 dvzrlov, f 1u0; nwehcr Wola, 
T7 7raviwy wwlnp jrle op Ie ov 's Sigel av3egs Agath, hiſt. 2. 
Z The Earth whois the common Mother of all, will not receive into her womb him that | 
” defil'd the Womb of his Mother : and the ſtory ſays, that the ground ſpued out the 
corps of ſuch a one that had been buried : And Virgil affirms that in Hell there are 
tormeats prepar'd for him. : | | 
Qui thalamum inuaſit Nate, wetitoſque Hymenzos. = lib. 
who pollutes his Daughters bed, and defiles himſelf with ſuch forbidden Entertain- 


ments. 


Of Brothers and Sifters | 


2. But though Nature forbids this, yet the other relations are forbidden upon 

' other accounts. Nothing elſe is againſt the prime laws of nature, but a conjunRion 

in the right aſcending and deſcending line. "The marriage of Brothers and Sifters was 

at firſt neceſſary ; -and ſo the-world was peopled:; all the world are ſons and daugh- 

ters deſcending from the firſt marriages of Brother and Siſter. But concerning this 

that I may ſpeak clearly, let it' be obſerved that although the World does generally 

condemn all ſuch and the like Marriages under the title of Tnceſtuows, yet that is not 

properly exprefſed, and leaves us to ſeek for the juſt grounds of reproof to many ſorts 

of unlawful marriages,and ſome others are condemn'd by too great a cenſure. The word 

Tnceſt is not a Scripture word, but wholly Heathen ; and ſigaified amongſt them all 

unchaſt and forbidden marriages, fuch which were not hallowed by law and honour ; 
' an inauſpicious conjunCtion ſine ceſto Venerts, in which their ' Goddeſs of Love was not 
$ Preſident ; marriages made without her girdle, and ſo Vzgirt, Uzbleſ”d. This word 
| being taken into the civil law got a ſignification to- be appropriate to it ; for there 
were three degrees of unlawful marriages. Dammnate, Inceſte, and Nefarie, Damnate 

auptiz are ſuch which the law forbids upon' Political conſiderations ; ſuch as are be- 

tween the Tutor or Guardian and the Orphan or Pupil, between a Servant and his 

Miſtreſs, between a Freed-man and his Patroneſs, and ſuch was in the law of Moſes 

between the High-Prieft and a Widow ; and in Chriſtianity between a Prieſt and a 
Harlot,and between any man and her whom he defiPd by Adultery while her firſt huſ< 

band was alive, all Marriages with Virgins profeſſed and vowed, There is in theſe ſo 

much unreaſonableneſs of being permitted, that by the law they ftood condema'd, 

and had legal puniſhments and notes of infamy proportionable. * Incefte nuptie are Clexilla, Set. 
defin'd in the law to be cortio conſanguineorum vel affinium ; the conjunRtion of Kinred 4799 096 
or Allyes,meaning, in thoſe inſtances which are by law forbidden : and theſe are for- inceſt. inprin; 
bidden upon differing conſiderations from the former, vis. for their nearneſs of blood D: de ad 

and relation which the laws would have difſeminated more or leſs: for their approach 

to unnatural marriages, for outward guards to the laws of nature, for publick ho- 

nelty, and compliance with the cuſtoms of their neighbours, of the ſame intereſt 

or the ſame religion or for neceſſary entercourſe. But becauſe unskilful perſons or un- 

wary have called Unnatural mixtures by the name of inceſtuows, as inceſtuous Lor, and 

the inceftuous Corinthian: therefore whatever any law calls inceſt, they think they have 

reaſon to condemn equally to thoſe abominable conjun&ions. But neither ought 

znceſt to be condemn'd with a hatred equal to what is due to theſe ; neither ought 

theſe to be call'd ixce/#: for in true ſpeaking theſe are not Inceſt « nuptie,but Nefarie,and Text. in au- 
Nature contrarie, wicked or abominable, and contrary to nature : for although the —_ * 
law ſomerimes calls thoſe mixtures which are between Kinred by the title of ET privc. collat. 2 
or Impious, yet it is to be underſtood only of that Kinred which is by the - o- 
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"pM t1 re forbiddes to'rharry.;10 the Gloſſe im authevtic."de inceft; nupt firms; 


C.cum ſecond. Archidligeauas, Fohennts; Andtens,Coverriuigsandthebeft Lawyers:andthe word ibee; 
lege Faret- grved from the uſage of tia the beft Authors: Fere quoque.3p/e Veneris exitant Nefewiche 


conjunCtion of Parentsandohildten'is befar Horcric,ant che marriages nrfariong;) Now 
Ef tlie deep rotture none; are; 1 wor ler an-theright-aſcending-indideſeey; 
ding ling.”../'The marriages of Brothers-andSifters'is ingeftuous;:and'the worlt degree 
of *it * and, fo forbidden:by-the laws ofzall civil-Nations;' but therefore they area. 
- lawful only becauſe forbidded by poſitivelaws ; -but becauſe the ptobibition'is not at 
' all in the laws of Chriſt, therefore it cannot. be accounted apgaint(t; the prime law 
nature, . of which that. is a; perfe&@.Syſtem.:: Not-thar'it 'cah in-any caſe of preſent 
concernment or poſſibility become lawful, or for-atiy; veafort bedifpenſed withall by 
any power of man ; for itis-next to an'unnatural mixture, it hath it it ſomething of 
confulion, and blending the very firſt /partings of- nature, .it is of-infiaite vile repor, 
intolerably. ſcandalous; and univerſally forbidden, * ' But:though this be enough ye . 


gh 


chis is. 066;W03;). | 5 750114; | | no | 

"IMs Michaeof Fpbeſus * lays" that ar the firſt theſe marriages -were (indifferent 3-byt 

made unlawful by a ſuperinduc'd prohibition. And indeed if they had beenrunnaruny, 

In 5. ad Nic. they could not have been neceffary, Forit-is:not imaginable that God:who could wih | 
the ſame facility haveicreated athouland men andas many women, as one would hin | 

built up Mankind by that which is- contrary to Humane nature : and therefore we 


find that among the wiſeſt Nations ſome whom they eſteemed their braveſt men ii Tr 


this. Cimon the ſon of Miltialles married his'Sifter E/pinice, non magis amore quam js | 
trio more thn, ſaid: Airline Probur, not only Ted by love; but by his Countries © 


Plut.in Them, Rom; ,- S0,4r5hetol# the ſon of rhe-brave Themiftocles married his filter Myaſiprolenis 3 


Alexander the forrof: Pyrobus King of Epirus. martied' his fiſter Olympies, Mithride 


tes married bis ſiſter [Laodjce, Artemiſia was fitter and-wite to Maufolas King of Ch + 


1:14, l0 was Sophroſywn to: Dionyſins of Syracuſe, Eurydice to Þ tolemaus Philopater, Cle 7 

para to Prolemans Phyſcon, Arfinoce to:Ptolemans Philadelphas, whom when Sotus 

had reproy%d-upon that:4ccount ſaying, 'eis' ban inreurarncy ro xwleg wh, hein i 
priſon?d-him-+-But I need-not-bring particular. inſtances of ' Egyptians -: for Diodgry 

Vide Lucian: Yiculus affirms that they all eſteem'd it lawtful,- and :Dzoz. Parton that allith 
|. de ſacrificiis. Barbar#ans did fo. - acts. A kev - Barb git 30 wy nd riot 21onmiDeR - IN 
26, - - Butall: the Greeks did {o'too,; having learnt t-from their far{t Prices, whom af 7 


44 


ages bad turn'd into.Gods;;-* ++ BEST 
EY EIS GE I ORE Io na EL AEST ir 46 
| 4 u reſa x 
Vide Alex. ab - WG 33 -Dii pempe ſus hnbuere ſorores, 
Alexan.l.1c. 7+ ©. 1 Of Saturnus Ogim Junttam ſibi, [qnguine, JunXxHu 
Soya  , Oceanus Tethyn, Junonem Rector, Olmpi.,. 


dicrum. 


Though I ſuppoſe that this is\ but-a fabulous narrative:in imitation of the ftoryo #7 
Cain and Abel, as appears by their tale of Fwpiter and: Prometheus : which is well n6 
ted by the obſervator upon the Mythologies-of-/Vate/a# Comes under the title of Js {7 
iter. But that which moves me more thanalÞehis, is the:anſwer which Thamar gar 7 
to her Brother Amnon : Now therefore ſpeak unto the King, for ſurely he will not with-lill © 
we from thee, and yet ſhe was-bis Farhers 'daughter,:-his fiſter by the Paternal line: Þ 
and Abraham told the King of Gerar concerning Sarah tns-wite ; and yet indeed ſhes 
my Siſter, {hetsthe daughter of. my Father-but not the-daughter of my Mother, tha 
is, the.daughter of Tera as was generally ſuppoſed, of; which I ſhall yet give furthtt 
accounts.:;--* Now'it1s-n0t to:be ſuppoſed: that either: Abraham before or David afte 
the law-would have done or.-permitted any/thing againſt-the law of Nature : andifi 
was agaiaſt poſitivelaw, as.it happned in the'-caſe- of Amnon and David, the marriage 
might : be- valid -tlough:-forbidden:and the: perfons be:excuſed. upon ſome other'a 
count, which 1s. aot proper here-to:be:confidered; © | : 
27, |» But hagei-rencw: what Liaid:before, this diſcourte:is'not intended ſo:much as 6 
- cretly to'imply-thatitcan.now-atall be:or bemade-lawful, or is at any hand tobe 
dured. - For-themarriageof Brother and Sifter-is againſt a ſecondary law of Natu® 
that. is, ,it ftands next-:to; the Natural prohbitionand:is:againft'a Natural-reaiet 
.chough notagainſtaprime-Natwal»law.! Every rxeaforrindecd is not a fufficient'®# 
dication ofa: law,inor 1a Natural neaſonof a')Natural law ; but when-thereafon® 
eſſential to Nature coalign'd-by God,\then. -it-ts3:and-asa- reaſon -approaches:neatt 
'to this, {o. the-action4s:moreter lefs- Natural or Unnatural: and: this is:the w- of 
l [0 
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Brocher/and Sifter. For the reverence which is due ©o Parents hath irs place here alſo 
propter recentems 6dmodum parentam in liberis imaginem ; und therefore it is wich groa- 
ter reaſon forbidden ;_ and if it were not, the whole World might be filled with carly 
2dulteries. For the Dearneſſes of Brother and Siſter, rheir cohabitarion, their like- 
nefs'of Nature and Manners, if rhey were not made holy and Rparate by a law would 
cafily change into Marital loves, but cheir age and choice would be ) ay by 
their too.carly carefſes : and then fiance many; Brothers might have the ſame kindneſs 
to one Siſter, or might haye but one amongſt them all, the miſchief would be bor- 
| Dakcia fraterno ſab nomine farta tegemus : 
Ef mibi libert as tecune ſecreta loquenis : 
dams amplexus, & jungimas oſculs coram, 
Quantum eft quod defot ? 
For theſe and other accounts, which God beft knew, he was pleaſed to forbid the 
Marriage of Brothers and Sifters : This law the Jews ſay, God gave to Adam undet 
the title De non revelands turpitadine ; but yet fo, that it was not to: be of force tiil 
Mankind were multiplied : but-chea it took place as men did pleaſe. But this they 
fay upon what ground they pleaſe; for itis highly improþable that the law of Nature 
ſhould be allowed years of probation, or that it \'be a prime law of Nature, 
which the Nature of things and the conſtitution of the World did make neceſſary tv 
bebroken. But becauſe God did afterwards make it into law, and there is now very 
orect reaſon that ic ſhould bea law, and the reaſon is Natural, and will be perpetual, 
and all Chriſtian Nations, and all chat have any form'd religion have agreed to prohi- 
bit ſuch marriages ; He that ſhall do fo unreaſonably, and as things now ftand, {6 
= vunnaturally and ſo fooliſhly as either to do it, or teach it, muſt be of ao religion, and 
Z of no People, and of no reaſon, and of no modeſty. 
Of Mothers in Iaw, and their Hysbands Children. 
| That the marriage of theſe is not againſt the law of Nature, S. Auſtin does ext 
' affirm 1 
| his Father's nakedneſs ; but this is not to be underftood of the Father while he is alive, 
for that is forbidden in the prohibition of Adultery ; Sed ib; probibethr Matriwmonium 


= contrahi cum illis quas feclaſs lege licet Uxores ducere 3; marriage 1s there forbidden; ta be 


= made with chem with whom otherwiſe it were lawful to _contraft : But for this 
= there can be no reaſonable and fair pretence. For a Mother in law and a Mother are 
all one in che eſtimation of all thelaws of the World, - and therefore were altke in the 
prohibition : and the contrary was never done but by them who had no pretence for 
x, but quod /ibet licet : whatſoever a man hath a mind to do that he may do: far this 
was the argument which Phedrs courts Hippolitus withall. 
Nec quia privigno videar coitura noverca 
Terraerint animos nomina vans tuos. 
Its vetus pictas cove moriturs futuro 
Ruſtica Saturno regna tenente fuit. 
Jupiter eſſe pium flatuit quodennque jwuaret ; 
| _ Et fas omne facit fratre marita ſoror. | 
The impiety of their Gods ſeemed to be their warrant, and their pleaſure was all their 
teafoo, their appetite was their argument, But this we find ſufficiently condemned 
by S. Pant, it © « fornication which" i not ſo much as named amongſt the Gentiles, that 
one foould have bis Father's wife. Cajetan fuppoles that this Corinthian did lie with ber 
While his Father was alive ; becauſe the Apoltle calls her not the widow; but the wi 
of his Father. I am of his » apr, but not for that reafon ; becauſe thar es 
be uſes not fo much to deſcribe the perfor as to aggravate the crime; butthar ic was 
in his Father's life-time I am induc'd to believe by the word rr, fornicarion which 
gh it be often uſed for Adv/fery, yet E find ic tiot' us'd for nuprie wefarie, or that 
which'is uſually called zxceff. But however, thatwhich'S. Pax/noces here andfo highly 
abominates is not the adultery, but the impiety of ir; not that ic was'a wife; but his 
Father's wife ;. and therefore _— even fo it were a high crime' and of adeep tin- 
Qure,,. yer the unnattralnes' and the' ſcandal of it S. Paz/ here condemits: It was 
the fame that Antiochns did'to Straronice the Wife of his Father Selexcus, and thar 
which Renbex did to the Concubine of his Father Jaco ;; a thing ſyhareful to all Na- 
| ture 


y 
n his queſtions upon Lewitices ; ſaying that there is forbidden the diſcovering Weſt. 5i; 


—— 


Tas | Of the Chriſtian Law, Boox Iþ; 


Lib. 12- Annal. makes him ro ſpeak ) N, 


ture that the very naming of it.is a condemnation ; and therefore is all one with the 
prime Natural law of prohibition.of the conjunQtion of Parents and Children ; for ſhe 
that is one fleſh with my; Father;'is as neax-to me as my Father,and that's as near as my 


own Mother ; as near I mean.in eſtimation of the-law, though not in the account 


of Nature, and therefore, though it be; a crime, of- a leſs turpitude, yet it is equally 
forbidden, and is againſt the law oof Nature, not directly, but by interpretation. 


Of Untle# and Niecer. 


309. Now if the neareſt of kin in the col/ateral line were not forbidden by a law of Ng. 
ture, much leſs are they primely unlawful, that are further off. "The Aſcending and 
Deſcending line cannot marry, but += 1-nne" by God in the law of Nature: $5 
Mothers in law and their, Husbands children : And Brothers -and Siſters are by the 
laws of all the world,and for very great reaſon forbidden;but not by the law of Nature; 
But for all other degrees of.;Kindred ic 1s. unlawſul for them to marry interchangeahly 


when and were they are forbidden þy.a poſitive law, but.not elſe ; and therefore the 


marriages of-.Undles and Nteces, or Aunts and Nephews become unlawful as the lays 
of our ſuperiours ſupervening.make it {d, but was :not ſo from the beginning,and is act 
ſo by any law of Chriſt;.,,. | | | 


21, . In theCivil law of the:Romans it was lawful for the Uncle to marry che Broth 5 


daughter, and this' continued - by the ſpace of 250 years from the days of Claudimcty 


the reiga of Conſtantine or thereabouts;::and though this began among the Romay Þ 


upon the occaſion Rs marrying 4grippina, yet himſelf affirms (as Tiacity 
ou 


nec lege ullaprohibita.. Indeed it is new tous-but to other Nations uſual and lawful; 
and the newneſs of it ſcar'd. Dorm#tian io that he refus'd ic ; and not many did prafti 
it ; only I find that a poor-obſcure, Eibertine T. Aledins Severns did it, as Suetoyiy 
obſerves : but it was made lawful by the Civil law,and allowed in the rules of Vlpia; 
and when Nerwa had repeal'd the law, Heraclins reduc'd it againand gave the ſane 
PROalase:, 305: 2 4, i apa nt 4 | -.7 
32. Bur that which moves me more is that it was the praQtice of the Jews, the famij 
of Abraham, and the Counſel of the wiſe. men.to do ſo, as Bex Maimon the famoy 
Jew reports. . 1s monit#,ſupientum habetur ut in uxorem. aucat quis ante alias neptem ts 
ſorore, ſeu ex fratre neptem, juxta id quoa dicitur, 4 carne tua ne te abſcondas : Aud 
Joſephus does ſuppoſe that when Abrahap: ſaid of Sarah, ſhe is my Siſter, the Daughte 
of my Father, the truth js, .ſhe »was. his Fathers Grandchild, that is, the Daughterd 
Abraham's brother : for unleſs..it had been a known thing in that Nation that Ae 
ham's family would not have married their Germain-Siſters, it could have been no{ 
Curity to Abraham to pretend her to be ſo.; for ſhe might be his wife and his ſiſter tog 


unleſs ſuch marriages had been unlawful and reje&ted. But then when 4braham wa 


reprov*d for his lye, he help'd the matter out with. a device ; ſhe was his Father) 


daughter, that is, by the uſual idiom of that family,' the, child. of his Father-de | 


ſceading by his brother : and this was. S. Auſtiz's opinion, Nam qui maxime propingi 


L. 15.de civit. £747 ſolebant fratres & ſorores appellari, and Cicerocalls his Couſin Lucius, Brother; 


Dei. c, 16. {ſq Lot is called Abraham's Brother, though, he. was. but.the ſon of his Brother Hara, 


de fab. * _—_— Was. DUL.INE. 1 
4 OD * juſtas nearas his wife Sarah was to him, whom. for the like reaſon he called Sifte 


But of this 1 ſhall yet give a farther account. ; But whether Foſephus ſaid true ot 
no, Abrahams ſaid true, that's certain ; either ſhe was bis half Siſter or his Bro 
thers daughter; either of. which is forbidden .in Lewztiegs.; and this ſufficiently de 
clares that they have their unlawfulneſs from a- poſitive. Jaw,. not from any lawd 
Nature. EH 4 a 
33-.,. If it were needful to inſtance in any other great examples of ſuch marriages, i 
were very:calie to do it. Amram the Father of Moſes married his Aunt as ſome ſup 
poſe. Diomedes and Iphidamas among the Greeks married their Mothers Siſters, add 
Alcinozs took to wite Arete his Brothers daughter. 4ndrowede was promiſed to her Us- 
cle Phineas.. One of the Herods married his Brothers daughter,and yet was not((o faris 
woe find) reproved for it and he gave his own daughter to. his Brother Pherotas ; and 
ſome ſuppoſe this to be the caſe of Orhrael in: the days, and uader the condutt 8 
Jefh. 15. 17. Jaſon, Far the words 1n the. ſtory are theſe [And Ochriel the ſon of Kenas, the Bro: 
her, of Caleb took.it : and he gave him, 4ch/ab his daughter to,wife :.] but of this ] 
ſhall give a particular account : for this beingagaiaſt-the law of Moſes, by which On 


uobis in Fratrum fil:as conjugia, ſed aliis Gentibus ſolemniz, 


36. 
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were bound, was not to be ſuppoſed eaſily to have been done by ſo pious perſons: but 


all that-I contend. for,, is, that. it was, not unlawful before the law of Moſes : againft 
theſe marriages there was 00.0pas /criptum in cordibus, no law ot Nature, bur they be- 


came.unlawtul upon another account, and therefore it was unlawful to them only to 


: 


—m———_——_—_ 


whom that account was'to be reckon'd. | 
' 1. */ ® Of the martiage of Confin-Germaings. = 

From the premiſes it will abundantly follow, that no perſon ought to be affrighted 
with the pretences of any fierce and miſperſwaded perſon that: the marriage of Coufin- 
Germaios 15 againſt the law of Nature: and in this caſe a man need leaſt of all to-fear ; 
for the law of Nature is a knowg-and evident thing,it is notorious and felt,and if any 
man ſhall need to be told what, is againſt Narural reaſon which is the matter out of 
which all Natural laws are fram'd, he may as well have need to be reminded when he 
is hungry or thirſty...: For although ſome perſons have got a trick to ſcare their Pro- 
ſelytes from a praftice to which they have no mind, by telling;them it is againſt the 
law of Nature, when they can prove it upon no other account. to be unlawful, ſo ma- 
king the law of Nature to be a ſanftuary of ignorance and an artifice to ſerve. their 
nd, juſt as the pretence of occult qualities is in natural Philoſophy ; yet concerning 
law of nature, it being imprinted in our hearts, explicated by Chriftianity, rely- 
ing.upon plain, prime, natural reaſon, a man may as much. need to be told when him- 
It does a thing agaiaſt his own will, as when he does againſt his own reaſon and his 
own ature. Only it is, certain that when education and our Country Cuſtoms have 
& from the beginning poſſeſſed our underſtandings and; our praftices, ſo that we never 
= fQwany other ulage of things or heard talk of any' other, it looks as 'if it came from 
| mething_ of her. eſtabliſhment,;' So S, Paul to the Corinthians, does 


© in nature there 1s ;the. Tgoration of ſome difference in that matter, which cuſtom 
aw : but 1g ſuch caſes as theſe, a wiſe-man. can eaſily diſtin- 


er venter, that is, ſo as the young Gentleman was Uncle. to his 
gainft that, ſays that bythe law of God (meaning ia Levivichs) Couſin- 


S.Amb.ep.66. 
» ad Paternum, 


de 


- - 


A Gras names abuſe them by opinion and miſtaken zcal.. ,; 
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you {ball approach to any that is near a-kin to him, to uhcover their 


© 2. What is intended by { Near of Kiatoyou?J] | 
36. . None of you ],; Vir vir 0p accedet.: - 2rlewn©; avbewn©. in the Lax. A many a man 
wo the Rabbins, the FJew.and the E 


ad 
. &N oe 203 
pee Ke ud 


' TW 2. f # "iy it 
ale of them. 


Caenon, the oy whexeaf: ſc ic.appears from the promiſey 

ly add, that no a= old dil qbſerve all chele.laws, and thartharo-u. 

cient argpaegtias RA! © PPOn their ohlinpion, and mayor 0 om 
as 


Ray were abt 
we. ir rethils I ſu m_ they might __ Hor rags e) yrs Fn 
fore.the colleQion an 0puh icationofthe body TMs 'S mn as the oye 
is s colleQion and perfe&t explication of the tn oe eſſential reaſon : : $9 
Moſes's law was colleQion of all the wiſe and kind laws by which 
thoſe Nations and thoſe ages which were before Moſes, . Hhivs the law of the wi 
was one grear member 0 this colleQive bedy of the Mofaick law ; but it was 
before the-ſblemnities of Mount.Siysi; The law that the Brather ſhould raiſe 

os his Brother who dyed without iſſue, was alſo. To given to that family tek pi 
lication'of it by Moſes, as appears in 'the Rory eg Thengr's quarrel ns 
Opin _ therelt. Andthus as I fuppoſe hic all or moſt of "rheſsl laws of of, Tia 
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thers and Sens, In theſe he AR ' thy: Try me 
aid Affinity ; this rule takes in of chat is the Toe 
that there is great difference herween Propunge 
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do niot :*and fince We ſethe prohibition of marriage with Kinrec | | 
ſometimes, and ſom Hat | 
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choſe of Conſanguinity : and therefore thou muſt not uncover that Nakedneſs which 
is thine. own in another perſon of blood or affinity, or elſe is thy Father's or thy Mo- 
ther's, thy Brocher's or thy Siſter's, thy Son's or thy Daughter's nakedaeſs. This is all 
that can be pA be forbidden by vertue of theſe words {Near of Kin] or[The 
nearneſs of - | * So. BYVY:: 2 UPS13 YH 3.45 FEAUTT £1300) Red 
x. And rs find expreſſed in the caſe .of the High-Pricfts mourning : The High -evit 21: | 
Prieſt might wot be defiled for the dead among his People, but for his kin that is near unto pc 
him he may ; that is, For his. Mother and tor his Father, and for his Son and for. his 
Daughter, and for his Brother, and for his Virgin Siſter, . This is the propinquitas cat- 
»is,ſhe that is immediately born of the ſame fleſh rhar I am bora of,or ſhe our of whoſe 
fleſh I am born, or ſhe that is þorn out of my fleſh, is this [ Near of Kin.] There is-no 
other propinquity but theſe, al elſe are .remov'd; .and when a bar does intervene, all 
the rett are or may be accounted Kznred, but mot near of Kzn, not the nearneſs of my 
feſb, which only is here forbidden. . .., . ., 8 oe be 
| \ . Qaly this more: . That ſince the prime Natural law does forbid the marriage of the 
' afcending and deſcending line, that is, Fathers. and children, and.ſo conſequently and 
by a ſtronger reaſon, Grand-children, and downwards for ever in deſcent ; God.was 
pleaſed to ſet a negp!rexy, a bar and a hedge. round about this to keep men off, far off ' 
from it, that if men would be inpious they might notat firſt come.to thehigheſt ſtep : 
and therefore as God plac'd the probibition of Brather and Siſter under, ſo on the ſide 
of it he- forbad the marriage of Uncles and Aunts : for. they are thy Father's or thy 
Mother's near Kzz, they are to them the propinguites carnis ;. therefore for the:reve« 
rence of Father and Mother the Jews were biddea to keep off one ſtep moregfor the laſt 
ftep of lawful is ſoon paſs'd over into the firft Rep of unlawful, and therefore God was 
pleas'd to ſet them further off. And the Chriſtian Divines and Lawyers well under- 
ftanding this expreſs the prohibition to this ſenſe ; that Uncles and Auats are.not to 
be married, becauſe they are /oco Parentrs, they. are queſs Parentes ; images of Fathers + . 
and Mothers, for the reverence. of | which, the marriage of our Uncles and Aunts re- 
ſpeQively are forbidden. * This is juſt as itwas forbidden to the Jews 70 make 43 image ; 
which thing could not have any. Moral or Natural obliquity;; but it was fet asameg- 
Pew ea guard anda hedge to keep them off from worſhipping them. The caſe is the 
fame here : For the Jews were-as aptto:comply with the Egyprians and Canaanites in, 
| their inceſtuaus mixtures, as in their 1dolatrous ms yh z but therefore the hedges 
were plac'd before them both. - But half an eye may ſee the different accounts upon 
which in this place was paſs'd an equal pohibitjon.. . oo 
But beſides all this, what better determination can we have of theſe indefinite words 
of f Near of kin} or {the nearne(s of thy fleſh] (for thoſe are the words in the Hebrew, . 
{athey are to berendred) than the expreſs particulars made by God himſelf in thar 
very-place; where none are reckon'd in the equa/ collateral! /inebutBrothers and Siſters 
and their «fines or allies, their Husbands and wives reſpeQively.; none in the Unequal. 
callatrul line; but Uncles and Anats and their allies ; 1n the aſcending and deſcending - 
| ling, Fathers and Mothers, their children and:theirGrand-children with their allies; 
in all which there is nothing at all that concerns Couſin-Germains, neither upori 
any.thing of this' aecount-can they be- ſuppos'd to be forbidden; or to be the nearaeſs . 


 - Butif any ſcrupulous petſon: ſhall inquire further, and fuſpeQ that ſome degrees 
or perſons are forbidden to marry that are not: here-exprefled, but included by a pa- 
rity af.reaſon, as.it- happens in another inſtance:-for it is not forbidden to marry aur 
Mothers Brother's wife ; but becauſe here it is made unlawful to marry Fathers Bro- 
ther's keg is to be concluded alle for the other, there being the ſame degree and the 
e reaſon. ” Iy | 
5+. . Lanſwer to this by parts; 1. It is very likely that it is ſo-intended thatin _— 
cafes there. is an.equal-prohibition 3 but it cannot ;certainly be concludedand relied. 
upon that it is ſo. 4. Becauſe upon this'account caſes of fear and ſcraple mighe- very 
much be-multiplied to no purpoſe; For I remember that Fsgize reckons out of the 
books of the Rabbins twenty perſons forbidden tomarry, which yet are not. rec- 
kon'd-in Leviticws.. 2. Becauſe of the rule of the law: /; Mutize 43. D. de procur. Quod 
lege prohibitoria non vetitum eft, permiſſum ineligitar; 1a negative precepts that which 
is nat forbidden, is; preſumed to be-allowed. And.to add more out of tear is either to 
be wiſer than the Law-giver, or to ſuſpet him whe apt to: quarrel by unknown 
| , k 2 mea- 
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meaſures, and ſecret'rules of interpretation. ' 3. Becauſe I find that amongſt wig 
Nations the ſame degree does not always admit the ſame prohibition. To matry ny 
Father's Siſter was forbidden, and it:was not forbidden to marry my brother's dg 
ter, but it was ſometimes :praQtis'd amongft the Hebrews ; and they give this rea 
for it ; becauſe young men daily frequenting the houſes of their Grandfathers ang 
 Grandmothers converie- with their Aunts,,and are* therefore forbidden to marry le 
ſuch converſation ſhould: became their ſnare : but-to the houſes of their Brethrey 
their addreſs is not ſo frequear, their converſation more ſeparate, and their intereſ 
and expeRations leſs, and therefore to marry the daughters of their Brother mig 
with more ſafety be permitted becauſe there is lefs tempration. Thus by the laws ; 
ven to the ſons of Noah, the Jews obſerve that it was permitted to: marry the Sil, 
by the Father's fide, but not our Siſter by the Mother. It was Abraham's Caſe * fre 
as Saidas Batricides the Patriarch of Alexandria about 700. years ſince 1n his Reclek. 
aſtical Annals tells out of the Monumeats of the Eaſt : © Terah begat Abraham 
his firſt wife Jors, and ſhe being dead he married Tehevithe, and of her begat Say 
Abraham's wife : and this is it which he ſaid, [ ſhe 1s the daughter of my Father; by Þ 

. not the daughter of my Mother : ] from whence they ſuppoſe this not to be peri. 
ted, and that the other was ; for-{o R. Farchi gloſſes thoſe words of 4brahaw 'noy © 
quoted : Quoniam inter gentes ratio: conſanguinitatis Paterne neutiquams habebatuy iy, | 
cauſe among the Gentiles (meaning, by the law of Nature, or the law given to Ng © 
there was little or :30account made: of Kinred by the. Father's fide in the matters 7 
marriages. * So amongſt the Rowags after the time of Claudine, it was permittedy © 
marry the'Brother's daughter, bur not:the Siſter's daughter, as appears in the ruled © 
Ulpian, but the reaſon of this parricular:initance I confeſs I cannot learn, I only 
ſerv'd it to:this purpoſe that amongſt wiſe Nations, the ſame degree hath not the ſam Þ 
prohibition.  e=t2U 2608 7 90097 2: FLOP IE ER 

46. ButT am willing enough to admit:ic with theſe cautions. 1. That there be notyn 
ly the ſame degree but the fame reaſon : For as V/pia» well obſerves in his rules: h 
quarto | gradu']. permittitur | connubium } 'extra'eas perſonas que parentum liberorumee 
locum habent : therefore ſays he. they. add that the Great Aunt by the Father's andly 
the Mother's ſide, and the Siſter's Necece may not be married quamwis quarto grus 
fat, although they are in the fourth degree 5 becauſe the prohibition is not alwy 
for the nearneſs or for the degree, :but-for the proper: reaſon ; and if you could fup 
poſe a woman to live to ſee-{ix generations of her line, yet it is! unlawful for hett 
_ that ſixth degree of Nephews,- and not unlawful to marry the firſt degreed 

,ouſins. 264 V1 HEAT : 

47.  2-'1n the deſcending line the cafe: is otherwiſe than in the equal line. Her 
the further off the perſdas are, the'leſs reaſon ftill there' is they ſhould be forbidden: 
but inthe deſcending{/line the-further'the perſons are remov'd, the greater cauſe then | 
is they ſhould be forbidden : therefore there is no-'compariſon- between the cogns |” 
tion of Uncles and their Neeces,: and. the cognation of Couſins in the equal line: | 
becauſe the reafon diſtinguiſhes :them, not the: Kinred or nearneſs to the common 
Parent. | d <it1oIFh UP JE 24. | 

48.  3-:Ir is true which isaffirmed inthe law, In pari Cognationis grads, par idemqueja 
ftatuatur : when the Cognation is the ſame, the law is fo too ; that is, It it be meaſured | 
inthe ſame kind of Cognation : aſcending compar'd' to aſcending, equal collateralw 
equal collateral, unequal to: unequal';' for when the compariſon is of things inthe | 
fame order ; then not only thedegtee-but thereaſon'is moſt commonly the ſame too, 
and thariis principally toibe regarded; - | . -* SN 01001064 i 

49. 'Butthough I amiwillingenough'to:admt this! cule-with theſe cautions, yet many 
others will not, nor think it reaſonable that any thing ſhould be ſuppoſed to befor 
bidder:in' the Levitical law, 'buc what is thereiſer down, excepting the deſcent df 
childrewin which it is-not eafie to prevaricate' beyond the degrees forbidden exprell, 
if a mag had.a mind eo:it ; and it'was'never heard'of, that'a marriage was thoughtd 
between'a woman and her Great Grandfather : and-they give this reaſon why they 
limic:themſelves toithe degrees expreiſed. | Becauſe unleſs God had intended there 
a p8fc&cnumerition;. of all. the petfons forbiddeiy to contra& marriages mutual), 
it cannot: be imagined why he ſhould be pleas\g46) repeat ſome degrees twice which 
are:equally forbiddew iauhe ſeveral inſtances: for-vif the parity''of cognation were 
to'/be' the meaſure, 'then thoſe: degrees: which are twice 'repeated might mm 
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ſach repetition have:better-been reduc'd to the.Rule, under which they were ſaffici- 
ently. prohibited; 2 oe ont 98 24) 44 9:99d OgiNN 
50. «.:2« But whether it be, or be:not ſo, yet it can no-way reach to the caſe of 'Conſiri- 
Germains: For there is in Leviticus no degree equally near that is forbiddeny-except 
of ſuch perſons which are 10 the place of Parents, who are prohibited upon another ac- 


Bk that which ought to put it paſt all queſtion that the marriage of Coufin-Gers- 
I nains was not prohibited by the Levitical law either expreſly or by conſequeace and 

garizy:of reaſon, is this : Becauſe it was practis'd by holy men:both before and after 

the law; and ſo ordered to be done by. God himſelf. In the. law there are-no words 

inſt it, no reaſon againft it expreſs'd or intimated in a parity of prohibition given 

to ſomething elſe,and it was frequently praQtis'd amongſt perſons of a known religion, 

and was by God given in.command to ſome perſons .to doit ; therefore nothing is 

more certainly warranted, excepting only expreſs commandments. 2; 
The particulars I relate to in Scripture are theſe ; Facob married his Coulin-Ger- 
8 57 xin Rachel the Daughter of his Uncle Labey. Amram the Father of Moſes begat x04. 6, 20: 
* him of his Couſin-Germain Jochabed. That ſhe was his Aunt is commonly ſuppoſed; 
but the L:xx. and: the Vulgar Latin report her to be his Aunts- daughter, though by 
the ſtile of the Hebrews ſhe was called. bis Auat © jult as .Charameel is called in fome 
books the Uncle of the, Prophet Feremy, when he was really his Uncle's Son ; and fo Jer. 32. 32; 
the Vulgar Latin Bibles read it; and Loth was called brother by 4br«ham when he 
was his Brother's Son. * Caleb having .promiſed his Daughter £ch/ab to him that 
ſhould take K/zrjath Sepher, ſhe fell to Orhniet the Son of Kenaz Caleb's Brother ; fo 
* Pagnine and 4rias Montanus read it [ Filio Kenaz Fratris Caleb ] meaning K2naz tobe 
© - Culeb's Brother : So that Orhniel and Achſah were Brothers children ; for jt cannot be 
ſuppoſed that Orhniel was Cateb's Brother,and ſo was Uncle to Achſab ; for-thar being 
forbidden in the law of Moſes under which O:hniel and Achſab lived;was nota thing ſo Nun. 33. 
5 likely to be done, and conſented to by Celeb ;. as I have already noted. *- - + + 
©5;. . But the matter was made more notorious in the caſe of Zelophehad's daughters : Num. 30. 


I 


who becauſe they were heirefſes were commanded. to marry their Kinred ; and they 
married their Father's Brother's ſons. This was a ſpecial caſe, but therefore it was a 
ſpecial command ; and what was in all caſes lawful, was made-in this caſe neceſſary. 
For if the Woman wasan Heireſs ſhe was to pleaſure her own family rather than ftran- 
gers. And this was not only amongft the Jews, but amongſt the Greeks and Latins, 
as appears by that of the Comedy, 


Lex eft ut orbe, qui ſunt genere proximi | "EB 
Tis nubant, & illos ducere eadem hec lex jubet. Gs U) TTIOÞs 


= Tthe Woman was without children (add alſo) and without a Father, that is; if her 
” Father be dead, the next of kinred was bound to marry her : and therefore when Af- 
chylus calls the marriage of certain Coufin-Germains Atzlex &v Sui cigſet Marriages InDanaidib- 
which the law forbids, and affirms ,uarx GE the family is ftain'd by it : the : 
= Scholiaft adds that therefore theſe matriages are unlawful becauſe the Fathers were 
= alive; and ſo it was not unlawful upon the ſtock of kinred, but becauſe the maid was 
* Emm)veins an Heireſs,and might not marry without her Father's leave. This woman 
was called among the Greeks £3:3u@Zuwn, a woman determin'd by law, and 
already judg'd to ſuch a marriage ;..7z1&8&y©., and EH1AneG, or ErmxAnelis, and 
o.rhem that were ſo, it was not free to marry any one, they muſt marry their 

nred, FEY | - 
| Hic meus amicus li genere.eſt proximus, Adelphi. 
Huic leges cogunt Nubere han —— 


And we find in the old Civil law that one Caſſia was declar'd inheretrix upon conditi- 

on. S: Conſobrino nupſiſſet + if ſhe did marry her Couſin-Germain.1.2.C.de inftit. & ſubſt. 

and Papinian 1.23. & 24. D. de ritu nuptiarum affirms, conditiontm illam, ſ# conſobrinam 

auxeris, hereditatis inſtitutioni utiliter adjici poſſe ;. it is a legal and a fair condition 

and may be the limit of an inheritance that the Heireſs.be bound to marry her Couſin- 

Germain, And this in ſome meaſure was the cafe of Ruth whom Boaz Great _ 

Grandfather to King David did marry by the right of a Kinſman. Now it 3s- _ guth 2. 12; 
BY X 2} (faith 
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(faith be): that Iam thy xear Kinſman bowbeit theres a Kjnfmaonnearer than 1: which 
Kinſman, becauſe he refus'd to marry Ruth, Boaz took her to wife, and ſhe becames 
MotheCit the line: of: the: Meffias3 for Chriſt came” outof. hier Joins according;to 

_ Into/which line becauſe this Argument hath led me; I'offer itto/confideration asthy 
laſt and greateſt example of the lawfulneſs and holineſs of ſuch marriages under the 
law of Moſes, and asa warranty to:all ages of the'Chriftians ; The B.V irgits My, 
the, Mother of our moſt B: Saviour; was married to'ter Couſin-Germain: ( as-was fig 
poſed upon this reaſon':);.For ber husband Joſeph was the fon of F&{z ( faith, Lute) 
that is, the legal ſon of H&+/;; for Jatob!begat him ( faick'S; Matthew.) Now Heli ag 
Jacob were btethrengthe; ſons of Matrhaiy; who was Grandfarher to Foſeph and My . 
for unleſs by the cognation: of Fofeph and' Mary the fame Genealogy had ſerv'd for 
them both, the reckoning of the Genealogy of Joſeph conld: not have proved Jehys | 
to have deſcended from Devid. Burt if this inſtance ſhould fail, and that their eg. © 
ſanguinity ( for they were Couſins) did ſtand at further diftances;; yet there are ex. 7 
amples and reaſons and authentick precedents already reckon'd enow'to warranty 
1 this igquiry.. £1 302434 Ay 61h fﬀ my 

By all which it appears what was the ſtate of theſe marriages under the lawgf | 
Moſes, and yer.all theſcrupte at which weak perſons (tart or ſtumble, is derived from 7 
thar SanQtion ifh Leviticws.: which in deſpite of all reafon and all precedents anda | 


7* 


' obſervations whatſveyer,: they will needs ſuppoſe to be a Natural and moral law, & 7 « 


making eleyen' Commandments : - for certain it is that the ten Commandments were [= 
to the Jews: the ſur of their Moral law : in which, fince ſome things that were cere- Þ* 
monial wete inferted;it is-not likely that any thing that was moral' ſhould be omitted, 3 
In the.ten words of Moſes there was nothing leſs than their whole Moral law, thouph | 

ſomething more. there was: but this of forbidding Couſins to marry was no whit: Þe * 


put : If it had been putt in Leviticus it was but National and temporary : for I haje 


roved it was not againſt: the law of Nature which permicted nearer relatives thin 
© us-Germdins to marry : I have alſo proved that the Sanftion of Moſes did only 0- 
lige Jews,and Proſelytes: That if they had oblig'd all,yet Couſfin-Germains are riot ther 
expreſly forbidden; and if they be not there expreſly forbidden, they are not forbiddei 
at all ; but in caſe that other degrees of equal diſtance and reaſon were there forbiddet, 
though not expreſſed; yet this of Couſin-Germains is not by any conſequence or int 
mation of that forbidden, becauſe no degree 1s there forbidden which can involve thi, 
but it hath a ſpecial caſe of its own 1a which this is not at all concern'd, and all thil 
ſtrengthned with examples greater than all exception. a 
Jt remains now that we deſcend to the Chriſtian law,and enquire whether our grex 7 
Maſter and Law-giver Jeſus Chriſt hath forbidden Couſin-Germains-to marry ? Bu 
this is ſoon at an end, for Chriſt ſpake nothing at all concerning marriage but ons 
ſentence, which- redvc'd it to the firſt ftate of Nature, ſave only that he left vs in al 
things bound by the laws of Nations and our juſt ſuperiors, of which two laſt I ſhall 


give account in the following periods. But of that which Chriſt Gid,the ſam is this - 


only :. For this carſe ſhall 4 Man leave Father and Mother axd cleave to his Wife, and thy 
zwo{ball be one fleſb. By which words hedid eſtabliſhall that was Natural and Moral 
this affair, {A man ſhall leave Father and Mother ] by theſe words are forbiddenthe 
marriage of Parents ard children. { He ſhall cleave'to his wife ] by this is forbidden 
concubitus maſculoram. {| His wite ] by this is forbidden adultery or the lying with 
another man's wife, and extra-nuptial pollutions. [ Erant duo ] They two, by thats 
forbidden Polygamy. { In carnem unam |) fball be one fleſb, by this is forbidden beſtiality 
or the abuſe of Caro aliena, the fleſh of ſeveral Species ; which are all the unlawful and 
unnatural luſts forbidden by God inthe law of Nature;and that which was afterward | 
given to all mankind,and inſerted in the Levitical law'as'the conſummation and main 
rw 4 of the other prohibitions which were but like hedges and outer guards to i 
tDREl81- 5:5: | bo 
There is'in the' New Teftament only one law'more which can refate'to this queſt 
on of marriages { Provide things honeſt in the fight of all Men,] and { Follow after things 

which are of good report.) That is,, Whatſvever is againſt publick honeſty, the law 0f 
Nations,. the common ſence of Mankind, 'that is' not to be done by Chriſtians, 
though. of the inſtance there be no ſpecial prohibition in the laws of Jeſus Chriſt: 

and Modeſtinus the Lawyer ſaid well, 1» nuptiis nou ſolum quod liceat, fed —_ 
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publick honeſty. Thus for a Bilhopto ride on hugcing inhisTogtidcals or for a Pricft 


efty, wo Teh 
oth-fides by 


rages. And whea the cuſtom of this thing had procur'd no cence far ic amongſt the . 
law of 


= thers widow. | Tir 3-0 exe rc 20. 10 LE, 
| 58. © Beyond this the New Teſtament having nothing, .if we. reduce this tg the preſent 

| queſtion, we mult conſider whether the marriage of. Coulio-Germains be, againſt pub- 

ek honeſty.or good report, that is, whether 1t be .condema'd by the law of Nations 

Z andtheprevailing ſeatences or praQtice of wile. men. | | 

7 co, . Concerning} this, I find that Piurarch ſpeaking of the ancient laws and uſages of 

* the Rowaers it marrying their .Kinred, ſays it was a praQice before it was a law : 

= and there happened to bea calc of.a good man.who had a great advantage by marry- 

ing dis Coufin-Germaia :upon.occalion of which the people mage a law that it ſhould 
be permitted to any one to doiit. pom WG, man trivay napelv £246 dvilifv, TH 

7 avwlige Laws, Now this was very ancient ; and before this law for it I find 
nolaw againſt it, only if Glaudize in Tacitze aid tree, they, were din igyorata, no no- 
tice of then, or but (eldom examples. Cancerniag. which diſcourſe, though mea are 
pleas'd to talk as ſerves their turns, yet it is very; Certain that the elder the times 
were, the more liberty there was of marrying their. Kinred. However there was an 
early law for it and none againſt 4t, that I iady and when it began to be conſidered, 
tempore addito percrebuerunt (aid T acitms, they in time grew frequent. In the Oration 
of Sp. Liguſtinus in Livy there is thisclauſe, Pater mihi Uxorem fratris [ui filiam dedit : 
My Father gave co me for Wife his own Brother's daughter : and Quin4;/;ay mourning 
far che immature death of his Son, affirms that he was defign'd to be ſon-in-law to his Annal.1, 12. 
Uncle. .. So Cicero pro Cluentio ſays that his Silter married Melinws his Couſin-Gers 

main: and Avanſiuve Ceſar gave.bis Daughter Je/ia ro Marcellxs the fon of his Siſter 

Ofavia. The brave Brutus who was the example of a rare moral man and a noble Pa- 

triot,was married to :Portia thedaughter of his wiſe Uncle Cato; and that incomparable 

Prince Marcus Antoninus the Philoſopher and Emperor was married to his neareſt 
Couſin Anmis Fauftine;(he was his Coulin-Germain. But thus it was at the beginning: 

and thus'it was at the;ending of the Roway ſtate and Empire. At the beginning, the two 

daughters of Servius Tallius were married to their Couſin- Germains Lucivs and Arnns, 
the'Nephewsiof Priſcus T arquinins, Livy indeed ſays it was not certain whether theſe x. ;. aa v.c 

young'Gentlzmen were Uncles or Couſin-Germains to their Wives ; that is, whether 
_ they were .Sons or Nephews to T arguinius Priſcas, but Dioayſins Halicarnaſſeus con- 
tends earncitly.that they were Nephews. Toward the declination of the Roman 
ee and ftate we find that Copſtantius the Emperor gave his Siſter to her Coulin 1. 4, antiq. 
WHEANHS. 

60. Theſe and all the foregoing examples of the wiſeſt, of the beſt, of the molt holy 
| Perſons, Patriarchs and Kings, Conſuls and Philoſophers, Law-givers and Saints ; 
the praftice aad cuttoms of the greateſt and moſt civil Nations are infinitely ſuffi- 
cient to daſhin pieces this weak pretence ( if any ſhould make uſe of it) that the mar- 
riage of Couſin-Germains is againſt /publick honeſty, and ſo conſequently nor of good 
report ; [For that which God never forbad, but ſometimes did actually command, 
which the 'Patriarchs did practiſe, which. the Church of the Jews never ſcrupled 


at, 
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at; but always were accuftomed tot, which wiſe men and good menhave done with. 

out reproof: which was admitted by the Jaw of Nations and is no-where contra: 

difted in Scripture; which records' many authentick precedents of ſuch marriages, ini 

all reaſon ought to be of good report. And certainly nothing hath done diſhonor 204: 

ſo leflen'd the fame and Poon Yoution of ſuch marriages, as the very making a queſtic 

on concerning its lawfulneſs,and making # ſcruple even after the queſtion is well dec 

termin'd. | To be ſuſpeAtd,' leffens "the fame of any man or any thing. The doing 

juſtice to this atticle will do it reputation enough. 1 nt nn hop 

61. Tf we now ſhall inquire how thecivil law of the Romans did determine of theſe mar. 
riages,we ſhall be helped much in the cure of the former fear. For if the law of the Rg. 

mans allowed it,that law which had ſomany brave and wiſe compoſers, and which'{g 

many Nations allowed of and prattis'd; and ſtill do in very many Kingdoms and R& 

publicks, we have no reafon to think it'can be of il] report. | But concerning this the 

matter is not very diſputable, it is notorious that the Civil law did allow it, /. 1. Sex; 

L. 6 Nevct, > Auorum inſt.de nupt.l. 3.& 1. non ſolum.Sets. r.D.de ris nup.1.C ade inſt.& ſubſe. * Peulue 
D. de ric. ape. the lawyer ſaid ; Si Nepoterm ex filio & 'reptem ex aliero filio in poteſtate habeam, wuþs 
L.conditioni.2. z j,25 zyter eos we ſolo authore contrahi poſſe Pomponins ſoribit,& verumeſt : and Antoning 
+ Emperor ſaid, Noy viders poteſt ſub' fpecie turpriums nupiarum viduitatem tibs induy 
iſſe, cum te filio ſororis ſax conſobrino tuo, probabile conſilio Matrimonio jungere voluerit: | 

need in this ſay no more. It was always permitted in the Greek and Roman Laws, 

till the time of Theodoſiuz, who being over-ruled by S. Ambroſe, forbad it by an expreſ 

law ; tantuns pudori tribuens continentie ut conſobrinorum nuptias vetwerit tenquam fo 

forum, ſaid Aurelius Vittor ; he thought it more nice'and modeſt if he ſhould inlarge |: 

the Laws and reſtrain what was not reſftrain'd before # but this as it aroſe ſuddenly, þ 

ſo as ſuddenly was extinguiſh'd ; for it-was abrogated by Arcadius and Honorins his © 

fons, whoſe conſtitution to this purpoſe is in Fuſtinian 1. celebrandis: C: de nuptiic, in 

which theſe words are remarkable,  Revocata priſct juris authoritate, reſtinFiſque is 
lumniarum fomentis, matrimonium inter Conſobrinos habeatur] The law that forbad them 

was occaſioned and fomented by catumnies; which being diſperſed, the authority of 


the Ancient law was recalled. 6 
G62. This only I am to admoniſh ; That in the Theodofbar Coge the law of theſe Empe- 
fors ſeems to ſay otherwiſe,as is to be ſeen under the Titles of [ fs xuptie ex reſcripr. ye 
tant : & de inceſtis nuptits. ] But the forgery 1s notorious enough. For when Alari 
King of the Gorhs had commanded his Subject Arrianzs the Lawyer to make a Brevi- 
ary of the Code, he fitted thoſe Laws tothe Cuſtoms of his own Country, and fo 
abus'd the law of Arcadins and Honorius, as appears plainly by comparing thoſe can. | 
ſitutions which paſs'd under the fingers of Arrianus, with thoſe which under the = 
ſame R4bricks are in the Code of ubinzan For 1n this there is not one word fpoken | 
of the Marriage of Couſin-Germains under thoſe Titles. And as he hath done in | 
the Breviary of the Theodoſian Coae, fo hath he done 1n the Epitome of Caizs infti- 
tutions ( he, or ſome ſuch fellow as bad) and made the civil law as he pleaſed ex- | bs 
preſly againft the known SanQtion of all the old law of the Braver Romans. * The © 
ſamealſo was done by Theophilus who recited this law according to the manners of his | 
own time, and recites the law of J»/tinia» exatly contrary to Fuſtinian's ſenceby | 
clapping a perfe& Negative to his dire& affirmitve. But Cartius the Latin inter» | 
preter of Theophilus hath ſer it right again according to che true intent of the Civil | 
law. But it may be I do not well to trouble the Queſtion with theſe little things, © 
when the great lines of duty are fo plain and legible : and concerning this we haves 
L 16.c.15, full teſtimony from S. Auſtin; who having obſerved that in his time Couſin-Germains 
de civit, Dei. did not often marry : Experti ſumus (ſayshe) in conjugits conſobrinorum etiam noſtris 
temporibns ..... quam raro per mores fiebat, quod fiert per leges licebat, quia id nec Divins 
prohibuit, & nondum prohibuerat lex humana. That is, for Couſin-Germains to marry 
was neither prohibited by the laws of God nor man : and ſo we have a teſtimony 
beyond exception concerning the Crvil law, and the taw of God, and the law of the 
Church till his time. Now if it be objeQted that he ſays it was done but ſeldom, it 
is no wonder. S. Ambroſe and Theodoſias a little before that time had cauſed ſome 
reftraint and made the matter uneaſie : and beſides this; If any man could obſerve 
concerning any one ſort of perſons how ſeldom they marry, that is, how few cx 
amples any one man can obſerve of any degree though never ſo diſtant, this will ap- 


pear but light, as the dew upon a flower, or the down of a thiſtle. Ir is hg 
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for a Father and his S0n-tO marry a widow and her daughter ; and for two Brothers 
to marry two Siſters ; and no man: queſtions any thing of it : but quem raro hos per 
mores fat; How many examples canany one man reckon? Can he tell ſo many in one 
age and of his ow aotice,:as tO make them up a multitude ? and yet this would be 
but a weak argument againſt it ; and not wortha further conſideration. 
4, That which is to be inquired next intois the Canon law ; and that indeed does for- 
p" bid it : but how, and to what purpoſe, and with what obligation will not be wholly 
uſeleſs to conſider. = | Di a 
= 64. 7, In the very firſt Canons of the Church (excepting only that one fram'd inthe 
Cauncil of Feruſalem, As x5.) which are commonly called the Canons of the Apo- 
ſtles, there is a caution againſt inceſtuous marriages, but the inſtances are only, [ He 
that marries two Siſters, or his Brother's Widow, or Daughter, ] The penalty is, He may 
wot be received into holy Orders : but for the matter of Coufin-Germains it was not for- 
bidden : Until S. Auftiz's time and thereabouts it was true that NVondam prohibacrat 
lex humana, Divins nunquam : God's law had never,and till chen man's law had not for- 
bidden it, that is, it was then in all ſenſes lawful : and in the Synod of Paris almoſt 
fix hundred years after Chriſt, thoſe are defined to be unlawful marriages que contia 
praceptum Domini contrahuntar, which are- againſt the Divine law ; None elle; a- 
mongſt which the preſent caſe is not to be ſuſpetted : and inthe old Canons of the 
Church all the 0 Ag inſtances were compris'd in theſe verſes, which was their 
Authentick Table : : - Ga 
' . Nata, Soror, Neptis, Matertera, Fratris & Uxor, 
Et Patris Conjux, Mater, Privigna, Noverea, 
DOxoriſque Soror , Privignt Nats, Nuruſque, bn 
| Atque Soror Patyis, conjungi ge vetantur. | f Chen 
But in ſome aſſemblies of the Biſhops abour this 'time, a little before or a litthe after, 
the manners of. the Nations being ſpoil'd with 'wers, rudeneſs and Barbariſm, they 
contraQed inceſtuous marriages ':- and it was therefore thought fit that as the mar- 
riage of Uncles and: Nieces were forbidden'as a hedge to keep them farther off from 
Father and Mother, Son or Daughter, fo this of Conſin-Germains was ſet as a ne o2v- 
Azxy Or an outward Court to keep them: from marrying Brother and Siſter. And 
therefore Harmenopulis ſays they were forbiddeit by the laws 'of the Greeks. And it 
was amongſt them no more than was'highly needfil for #'reafon which every one 
knows. But both there and in the Latin Church, when the prohibition of Coufins mar- 
riage is joyn'd in the ſame decree with the marrying of Siſters, the cauſe is rendred too 
ſuſpicious. *. And yet there was 'an extErnal cauſe that had influence upon theſe 
SanQions of the Church. The-Goths then prevaild by the fword, and the Church to 
comply with the Conqueror'wastforward'torecewe this law from them for the Gorhs 
had-it befpre the Rozars, and it is very probable thar thoſe'barbarous People were the 


great preſents and introducers of the prohibition; -' | 
7 65.1 2, Theſe laws were made by: time and ateidents,:and were extended of contrated 
 as.it pleaſed the Popes of Rowe, who ( asone obſerves )'were fora long time #iniquiores 
& 3nvidi in-waritos, apt and-ealie to make al reſtraints upon marriages. If it were 
ſeafonable and: fit, it: were not-uſileſs'to obRtve many inftaneeg'ont of the Canon law 
tothis purpoſe: Bur. I forbear ;3"vehac whieh'T-rvw' obRrve, is, that the prohibition a- 
mornigit them;began with Coufin-Germains;the itwent'to thethird andfourth degrees; 
then to ſeven, then to four again, ſometime to ſix, as in'the Synod at Cabailor; fome+ 
times «/que dum generatio epnoſcitur,  unt memoris retinetur;' as long as any memory of 
Kinred remains,” and thatwill-bevery fat in'Waſes, where they reckon eight degrees | 
and ſpecial names of Kinred-after:Couſin-Gerrivains, and then'Kin for ever, and truly Concil. Tolet. 
theſe Canonifts proceed as reaſonably astheits Principles would admit. For' if Cog- Snack work: 
nation.or Conſanguinity! was the thindtm#rice of martiage': *where 'ever' they could | 
reckon: that; they had fore preteges' toforbid ntarriage * bur'if they only forbad it 
upon the accounts of Naturey or by" the/ptecedent of the Diyirie law given to Moſes, 
they wereito- ftop- there: where nature fop's,” br the Divine law. But that they 
—_ wy knowing it to be arveaſic thingits thake laws at the charge of other mens 
66. gy The reafong-why the: ProjeStors of the Canon law did forbid to the fourth or to 
the ſoventhLdegree, wereas fit cover for'this'diſh as could be.imagined. They that 
were for four gavethis gravereaſbn for it. : Therearefoor humborsin the body of a man 
ro 
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68. 


69. 


to which becauſe the four degrees of conſanguinity do anſwer, it is proportionablet, 
nature to forbid the marriage of Couſins to the fourth degree. [Nay more ; there are 
four Elements ; Ergo. To which it may be added, 'that there are upon a Man's'hang 
four fingers and a thumb. The chumb. is the firps or common Parent; and tothe epg 
of the four fingers, that is, the four generations of Kinred we ought not to marry, 


becauſe the life of man is but « ſpan long. There are alſo four quarters of the Worlg - . 


and indeed ſo thereare of every thing in it, if we pleaſe, and therefore abſtain ar leaſt 
cill the fourth degree be paſt. Others who are graver and wiſer (particularly Boy: 


venture) obſerve cunningly, that beſides the fohr humours of the body, there are three- - 


faculties of the Soul, which being joyned together make ſeven, and: they point out t9 
us that mgen are to abſtain till the ſeventh generation.” Theſe reaſons, ſuch as they are, 
they therefore were content withal, becauſe they had no. better : yer upon the firenprh 
of theſe they were bold even againſt the ſenſe of almoſt all mankind to forbid thek 
degrees to marry. mr | OE - :6biq 

4. Whea the Canoniſts appointed what degrees of Kindred they would havere 
ftrain'd from mutual marriage, they took their precedent and meaſure from the Civil 
law, making this their ſtandard, that ſo long as by the Civil law inheritances did' de 
ſcend, ſo long by the Canon law it ſhould not be permitted to kinred to marry : ag 
upon this account they forbad marriage to the ſeventh degree, becauſe fo far the lay 
appointed inheritances to deſcend, Now that this is' a weak and a falſe groundap. 
pears, becauſe inheritances deſcend even to the tenth degree : and yet ſuppoſe it othet- 
wile, yet the Popes and other compilers of the Canons overſhoot their mark extrems 


ly : becauſe while they forbidding marriages to the ſeventh degree pretended to follow | 7] 


ſome proportions and uſages of the Civil law, do: yet reckon the degrees otherwiſe 
than the Civil law does, and conſequently do forbid-marriage to the fifteenth civilde 
gree excluſively. For whereas by the Canon law fo far as either of the perſons is'di 
ſtant from the Common Parent, fo far he is diſtant from the other in the equal lice; 
fo that by this computation Couſfin-Germains arediſtant in the ſecond degree andn 
more : .by the Civil law there are accounted fo many degrees as there-are perſons bs 
ſides the Common Pareat, fo that in this computation Couſin-Germaias are diſtant i 
the fourth degree ; and conſequently the ſeventh Canonical degree is: the fourteeath 
civil degree ; the unequalneſs and unreaſonableneſs of which, all Lawyers will deride. 
The ſame is in proportion to be ſaid of their later reduQtion of the Canonical prokibi 
tion to the fourth degree incluſively. . of L 

5. Theſe laws gathered by the Rowan Canonifts are not now, nor ever were they; 
obligatory but by the conſent of the People, and the-allowance of Priaces. For B 
ſhops in their meer ſpiritual impreſſes have no proper legiſlative power, where Prin 
ces are Chriſtian : and if the Prince pleaſe he may inlarge or reſtrain their power;fo 
that he make no intrenchment on the Divine law,and do what is uſeful and | 
Fac legi tue ſepem, ſaid the Jews; it makes the law firm if you put a hedge aboutit; 


and where viler people who had no fear of God were apt-to marry Sifters or Auats, it 9: 


was not ill to prohibit ſomething that was lawful,' leſt they ſhould run into what 
unlawful. But this is matter of prudence only and'ought-to be ſeparated fromthe 
queſtion of lawful or uolawful. But then when the'Prince does not bind, the Subjells 
are free. ; Honeſta & juſt «eſſe que Regiplarent,& regnomilia. Thoſe things which pleaſe 
the King and are profitable to the Kingdom, are honeſt and juft. It was truly ſad'bn 
ill applyed by Antiochus Selencus. | oragd: ns 23 

6. Theſe laws are neither . allowed by the Prince, nor by the Eccleſiaſtical Ratein 
England,and becauſe they were uſeleſs and burthenſome they were laid aſide ; for they 


were but drains for money and levies of rents ; for even under the-Pope the way was 


- -'andis now, open, enough to Couſin-Germains if they, have gold enough topur 
' the lead, And fo it was when the Civil law was tun'd to the air of the Canon.law; 


L: 7. vanarum-. 


and both tothe manners of the Gorhs.. Couſins might marry with a diſpenſation from 
the Prince ; a form of which is to be ſeen inCaffiodove, - But this is one of the many bleb 
ſings of the Proteſtant religion that we are not tied to-pay money for leave to doa lav- 
ful ation ; ſo that as the Jews were, wont to ſay, He that hath married a wife thatis 
too near of Kinred, let him turn Proſelyte, and then ſhe is not of Kin to him;i 


may in ſome ſenſe uſein*the conteſt; between our: laws: and thoſe of the Rowen 


Churches: He that hath or deſires to marry a wife of his Kindred which is not 00 
near by Gods law but is by; the Popes. law, let him become a Proteſtant, and then 
" "1 
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'* yet becauſe the chief-difquifition-is-concerning rhe natural law,” and whecher or no 
| any prohibition can from thence defeend upon the matriage of Couſit-Gertriains isthe- 


ChHABe12 an great Rite-of Canſeience. 


oopnts bing. can be allowed ito bir which God bath! forbidden, yer chavleave 
God bac gee him, Man {hall-notcake away; 
2..;1f.16 were AL.« all conſiderable what-is done-by the PIES lawithere1 is2 new dw: 
och Chawuabe3 in of ſpirieual kiored; and marriages forbidden to be- between ſuch asan--' 
ſwer-at.the Fotit for the ſame child'; thats, if we value the Romun Canons, all Man- - 
kind are-in perpetual ſaare, and that to-no purpoſe, -. 
$.. But as 4 the preſeat inquiry it is conſiderable that the Canon law it felf does - 
not proven it tobe againſt the Divine law, but does it'wholly upon other accounts, /as : 
| have already inſtanc'd; and this appears in theepiſtle of Rubanxz to Cardinal Hum- 
bert. -- Quod Pomtafices uſque. ad ſextum wel ſeptimums gradum- conjugium prohibent, mugis 
ex conſactdine hamans quamex tege Divina eos pracepiſſe credendum. 'The Candrisdid - 
not.intend to {ignifie it to. be againſt the law of God for Couſinst to manty* arthe de-' 
forbidden by the Canon law. + Stork * 
9. And after all, the laws of Exgland do expreſly/ allow i it ; as 1s tobe ſhow] in the 
cables of marriage ſer up.in Churches uſually, and-in the Statute of 32-of | Henry 8. 
pug 38-Anditis obſervable that in Exg/and they were allowed to'do it ever {ince *: 
were Chriſtians, unleſs they were Papiſts. For till Pope Gregory's time and An 
| we the Monk {though-Chriſtianity had been here almoſt 500 years before) it was 
vs'd bythe Bricains.: and: P..Gregory did nor thinkiit fit that Auguſtin thould pur a re- 
ftraint ypon . ther. as is to be-ſeen in» the Britiſh Councils -colleRed by that learned 
and aan Sir Henry Spelman} but it was no little intereſt and power, 'which.the | 
| Popes afterwards. procured: in che families of Princes'and othet'great;perfonages by -- 
leave torhom to marry cheir near relarives ; / and their poſterity for their own 
Wm ould in-all likelihood preſerve that power to which (as things! then one _ 
did owe their legirimation,.- I 
Although Ihave paſs:d:thorovgh all hwy that can oblige us;in' this preſenr inquiry; - 


= main queſtion ; is xxl be proper hereto add one ropick mote, che is, the Prudence or" 


reaſonableneſs of the thing;;\: d 2L. 
[4 proper 
reafons why certain degvers: are forbidden to marry by the'law of God, will by expo- 
Z rience find/ie;to be' too hard-forhishead 3! and/Rabbi Merahen Racunarenfir obſerved, 
 2uod ail rationem attinet interdiftoram inteſti, Magiftyi te aitionen-de-ee nihil cerri ac+ 


Concerning which: it is abſervable, that whoever ſhall-po'about to affign the: 


eperam.” The: Maſters of tradivions have received no'certain acconiit of thoſe reaſons 


EZ for which God forbad inceſtuous mixtures : Indeed'if we could find out the-primeand- 


proger:tpaſan-; then. by proportions. ivwercotild> berter-underftand howfat the pro-- 


7 hidtions were-ro-be-emended,-: But this is robe" defpaiir'd' of. "But yet Men have 
- lod givs fuck reaſogvas they-coult), whictr tow fertiwyaroapplicable't the. 


null > wreck oh zl; 43 - 574 46 
Qt idehetofors/decteed, 46 vices: far: Jotbula 
| gre \Kinred will beapres' love the {ime man, and fo 
Joo | 2 'Bur-if irdoes 7 the:marrying'one of them 
ilbdevermine all tho rely and ter che firife: -Bar'becauſe ehis roo much, it 
oyes4 al};-Fotppoimehs-fame -account;'a young 'inatt ald not marry i in 


prog ng 
| faenilyour N hero arc#many davghrers, -nt' amulitib fir in eadens'damojto avoidemu- | 


. Ha and 'Tofripetition. 


-2-Coufins would: do herter not to-marry" (ſays another) pedals ter meacſits Cicero de fin, 


"= \#neper{biis; that one patſon maynot-be x double Relacive { for ſo:names will be * 
confounded, '#6d che: ſame perſon ſhall be Pather and'Coufin rohisownchild: © * Bur 
whar-if ho be?:-and whatifa-King'bei both a Lord over and +:Sonunderhis own Mo- 
the? what ifs man be a-Father and a:Judge; # Brother-in law and a Natural Brother, 
aswhen 4Wwo Brothers marry de +5 The more relations and” neceflitudes there 
_ 105-ruchhe beteer, ard'a/twofold'Cordisnoteafily broken. © 

3-14 were well that Coufins migtit-not marry; that by their Kinred they mi "_Y be 
"q the injury. of their Hisbands, in-caſe they ſhould-need'ir; * Well-ſup- 
poſe abbgon \yet;1> This does fotarall concern'the' Man, for he will not need a de- 
tence-by his-Kiored apaiaſt his wife» -2:- For the 'womar), unle(s ſhe marries all her | 
kigreds:the other'ray be 2 defence apainkt the violence of one whom ſhe does marry ; 
Rn more likely to prevail 'in'the'defence againſt! a Kinſman, than agaiaſt a 


Agua! ſtranger, 
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2. Rtranger.. -3- But if a woman be brought to that paſs, her Couſin ſhall 


79. 


\ ; | 


79«. 


50, 


I, 


Sl. 


do her li 

advantage againſt her Husband ; for ſuch defences do but exaſperate and wr xm 
nal animoſities : but the laws are the-beſt defences. 4. If the Couſin will be a fure 
defence againſt the Husbands injury ; then if the Couſin be married to her, he will be 
ſure to do her no injury. For he that will do evil-hiraſelf; is but an ill-fecurity robe 
ingag'd againſt another, and he that will prevaricate 'ip the duty of a-Husband, wil 
hardly ſecure the peace of the woman by the duty of a Kinſman. | | 


4: S. Auſtin's ſcrupleis this. Ineſt neſcio quomodo humane werecundie prom ud: 
rale ac landabile, ut cui debet cauſa propinquitatis verecundum honorem ab ee contineg 
quamvis generatricem tamen libidinem. [here is in the: Modeſty of Mankind ſome. 
thing that is Natural and laudable ; by which they abſtain from congrefſioa with 
them to whom they owe the honour of Reverence and modeſt baſhfulneſs. This ie 
deed is a good account where the modeſty of Nature does really make reftraints and | 
owes duty and reverence : and therefore is one of the: moſt proper and Natural xez- 
ſons againſt the marriage of Parents and.childten, and is by the allowance of forge 
proportions extended to Brother and Siſter : but if it be ſent out one ſtep further, you 
can never ſtop it more, but it ſhall go as far as any man pleaſe to fanſje:: therefore:kti 
ſtop where God and Nature hath fix'd its firlt bounds; and. let not the pretence of z 
Natural reaſon or inſtinct, carry us whither Nature never did intend.; for it is 
tain ſhe gave larger commiſſions, however the fears, or the ſcruples; or the interel 
of ſome men have made them to ſpeak otherwiſe : and I remember concerning Cir | 
who ſometimes ſpeaks againſt che marriage of Couſias, that it is but: too reaſonable 
ſuppoſe hedid it to remove ſuſpicion from himſelf; it having been objeQted agaidf 
him by @ Fuſi«s Calenus in Diothat he was too kind and amorous to his own daughts, 
Filia matru pellex t16i jucundior atque obſequentior quam parenti par eſt;, So unequal, h 
uncertain a way it is to truſt the ſayings of a man, when ſo frequently the mag) 
opinion: is not cauſed by his reaſon, but by a ſecret intereſt. 


+, Pope Gregory in his Epiſtle to the Arch-biſhop of Canrerbury tries another wh: 


». * 


Experimento didicimus ex tal conjugio ſobolem non poſſe ſuccreſcere. If ,Couſin-Germain 
marry they will have nochildren. But the good man did not remember that the whik 
Nation of the Jews came from the marriage of the two Couſin-Germiains of Fecob, fe 
chel and Leah; and although: by this diſcourſe it ſeems .it was an uſual prafticetgd 
it ; for from the praQtice only he could pretend to. an obſervation of this.event «jt 
as to the event of the thing it {elf, it is a very great experience which the world hat, 
by which his obſervation 1s confuted. Wa 08. agg Ot 0c) foitwe 

6. Bur the. beſt reaſon given againſt. the convenience of it.; for :none pretegs 
higher ; is, that it were better if Couſin-Germains ſhould not intermarry. propter ml 
tiplicandas affinitates, 25'S: Auſtin exprelles it, ut conjugitt augeant- neceſſitudines, .thit 
ſo they might ſcatter friendſhips and relations in more families for the diſſemination 
and extenlion of charity., For Couſins, being already.united and loving, it were wdl 
by marriage to..endear. others whichare not ſo loviag, not ſo united. .-Of this eyeq 
one makes uſe that is pleas'd to diſſwade theſe marriages; [But to this Fanſwer, 1. Tt 
ſuppoſe this were well. and . without objeQion, as:to, the material part, yet this dis 
no ways proveit unlawtul,and indeeg is got by the .contriyers of it intended it ſhould: 
as appears in Philo and. Plutarch from whom S.Chryſoftom and S. Auſtin did bortowit 
2. There may beone 1aconvenience in it, and yet many conveniences and advantags 
which may.out-weigh that one; and that there are fo, will appear ia the ſequel 


þ4; 


3+ This very reaſon when Philo the Jew.bad urg'd ig goneral for the ſcattering frieat Ml ** 
ſhips: and:not limiting, alliances to.one' family, he adds, Quod refpiciens Moyſes dis Wl = 
eHiam mult as propiuquorum nuptias vetuit » Mcaning that this argument is ſuffici $7 


provided tor. by the reſtraints that Moſes made, and if we marry out of thoſe limit, 
the friead{lip is enough ſcattered. For beyond Brother and Siſter, Uncles and Nie&s 
the relation 1s far enough off to be receptive of and to.need the renovation or the ar 
relts of friendſhip. _ . ; | efliemarat: * oe IS 
7. It were well it Coulin-germains did not marry leſt by reaſon of their uſual fam- 
liarity,, converſe and natural kindneſs, fornications ſhould be ſecretly procured ;\# 
being to0. ready for Natural love to degenerate into luſt. I anſwer that therefore 

let them marry as the remedy. Foriit were a hard thing that Couſins who do con! 
and are apt to love, ſhould by Men be forbidden to marry, when by God they _ 
or 


> — _ 
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= 2nd congruity,. 4d: the laws of all Mankind, have pur a bar of publick honeſty 
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| bur-becaule &@ Couſins this bar. is not {er,: the greater propenſity they have to love, the 
more, need ar axhey ſhquld, be permitted ro marry. * And 


_ 


... L know of 99, re reaſans precended againſt this affair ; I think theſe are all ; and 
Lam:dure.they arg the moſt,conf 


1.1115 4.;There is chaadvantage-of a great and moſt perfeQt parity of condition that is re- 
eularly-to be expetted. There is, no upbraidiog of Kindred, greatneſs or weakneſs of 
fortune occaſjon'd by the difference of elder or younger Brother ; ( for this being in 
all families is not a reproach to any) and here is the greateſt probability of a ſimilitude 
31095; humours and -affetions, and they that have experience in gconomical 
affairs know that theſe things are not contemprtible. | 
4; 2. It is obſervable that when'God intendet.tobleſs a family and a Nation, there he 
permitted, and in ſome caſes commanded the marriage of Couſin-Germains, as in the 
families-of 7/461; And althoughtt waslawfulfor one tribe to marry-into-another, as 
appears in David who married Michol Saxl's \daughter of the'tribe of Benjamin; and 
the Benjamiciſh families were reſtored by the intermarriages of the other tribes after 
that ſad war about the Levites concubine; and Hill the Phariſee was of the tribe of 
Bexjamin by his Father, and of: Fudah by his Mother, yet this was done {o ſeldom, 
«thar-it. was almoft thought not lawful ;. but. the moſt general practice was to marry 
:m:their owninearer Kindred, in their'own tribe. g 
65-124. -Ifithe caſe of the Z3Aneg or Heirelles, it was commanded both in the Hebrew 
| 4ndia the Arcick laws that Couſin-Germains ſhould marry, left the inheritance ſhould 
-go fobim the family; of which I have already given an account; but now. I only cbſcrye 
the'teaſonableneſs.and advantage.. S. Auguſtin's | Jargius ſparge amicitias ] is nothing ; 
for when any. conſiderable advantage is to. be. done, certainly our own are'to be prefer- 
- ted: before ſtrangers. / And the ſame alſo 1s trye un proportion, whea any one of the fa- 
mily is paſHonately and to pious purpoſes in love with his Couſin. | 
$4... 4. In the caſe of an Aunt's Daughter to be married to her Couſin by her Mother's 
Brother, there is this advantage to be gotten to.the female (ide ; ſhe: preſerves her Fa- 
 ther's.pamein ber own iſſue, which'ſhe had loſt in her own perſon and.marriage. 
$7. 0:4. In the accidents of houſhold converſation,and 1n the fatieties of a Husbands love, 
the ſtock of Kindred comes in, by way:of auxiliary forces to eſtabliſh a declining or 
tempted love :. and they underftood this well, who made it an Obje&ion againſt the 
marriage of Kindred, leſt the love being upon two accounts ſhould be too. violent, as 
Arifiotle in the ſecond book of his Politicks, ſeems to intimate. But I ſuppoſe that 
they/who are concerned in ſuch mariages, wilh not fear the obje&tion ; but they have 
reaſon to value the advantage. 2. EI) | | 
4.377 | dum pietas geminato creſcit amore. IM eta. 50, ar 
whilethe marital love is ſupported with Bs cognation. Fw : | 
| 6. 9. Au- 
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88, 
Lib. 15.c.16. £toſe £874, ne ipſa propinquit as ſe paulatim propaginum ordinibus dirimens longius by 
de civit. Dei & propinquits eſſe defiſteret, eam nondum longe poſitam rurſus matrimonii vine al 


6. S. Auguſtine's argument is to me bighly conſiderable. Fuit antiquis patribus ne 


gare, & quodammodo renovare fugientem. The dearneſs of Kindred will quickly Wie 
out, and Couſins will roo ſoon grow ſtrangers, therefore the Patriarchs had ark: 
ous care to recall the propinquity which was dividing and ſeparating too faſt ; ands 
it "were, to hind it by the ties of marriage, and recall it when it was flying awy 
And indeed there is no. greater ſtability to a family, no greater barid to conupal af, 
tions than the' marriage of Couſins. Aid oh: 8 nd b Af he hs ads 
+ © I ſhould now ſpeak no more to this queſtion, but'that T have often met witha 6, 
fling objeftion, concerging which T could never find any reaſonable Pretence, g 
ground of probability to warrant it. Second Couſins itiay not marty;, bur areex 
Pnbidden' cherefore much rather firft'Coufins, hough pcy bo n6t mid; Toichs| 
anſwer, that I never knew the marriage of ſecond Coufins forbiddenybut by themiwh 
at the ſame time forbad the —_ of the firſt : #1 iideed T have ſearched mniday 
not fix my eye upon any thing that T can imagineto'be the 'grothd of the faty: 
therefore I can ſay no more to it; bur that the law'of God does not forbid either;'ay 
the faws of our Church or State, nor the laws of Nature or Nations; br right teaſog 
but theſe marriages haveadvantages in all theſe. And we find that 1/aac martied hi; 
ſecond Couſin, and that was more for it than evercarld be ſaid apainit it: Ab dn 
was careful, and Rebercah was careful that their children 'reſpeQively ſhould my 
within their own Kindred : for it was ſo defign'd, becauſe thoſe families were tok 
greatly and ſpecially bleſſed ; and they called one another into the participation di 
I conclude this queſtion with as much warranty tothe marriage of Couſin Germaings 
can derive from the Premiſes ; they may without ſcruple'own it; and ſay, 
<3» Viderit amplexus aliquis laudabimur ambo. | 
I know no other pretences of any inſtance obliging Chriſtians; derived og 
from the Judicial law. Theſe two do not' oblige ; and therefore the Ruki 


. 


true in its direc affirmation. 
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The Ten Commandments of Moſes, commonly | called the Moral Law, is m1 
 perfett digeſt of the Law of Nature. 


JF"HE' Fews in their Cabals ſay, that the law of God was made before the cteai 
© * of the World twothouſand years, and written in black burnt letters on:tt 


back ſide of a bright ſhining fire ; according to that of David, Thy word i a lawhin 
 untg my feet, and a light unto my path. Their meaning is, ( for under Phantaſtik« 
 prefſions they ſometimes intended to repreſent a'material truth ) that the Decal 
"or-their Syſtem of Moral precepts was nothing butan' expreſs of the Tables of the 
"of Mature ; long before Moſes time given and pratis'd by their Fathers. But thi 
was not 2 perfect Syſtem; it was the beſt thar ever was ſince Adam brake the Table 


of the-Natural law, and let fin and weak principles into'the world ; and it wasfulf- 
cient in the preſent conſtitution of the-world ;' but even this alſo was but like a Peds 


gogue t0 bring us to Chriſt. , In the Schools of "Moſes they praQiſed the firſt rud: 


ments of perfeCtion ; but Chriſt was the laſt and therefore the moſt perfe& Lawg! 
ver ; and they that did commence under'Moſes the ſeryant of God, were to proceel 


.pader Jeſus. Chriſt the ſon of God: non, the Apoſtle calls Chriſt AG. * 


rius* and if, we will acknowledge Chriſt to be our lawgiver; and the Goſpeltob: 


his law, called in the New Teſtament, The law of liberty, a Royal law ; then we mult 
expe that our duty ſhall be further extended than to a conformity in our lives totis 
'ten-words of Moſes. k EE ee $7 | _ 
2.,..;1 dg not here intend a diſpute whether Chri(t hath given us laws of which neithe! 
before Moſes nor ſince there are any 'footlteps inthe 0/4 Teftament; for I think thett 


are none ſuch, but in the letter or.in the analogy they were taught and recomme 
before : but this I ſay ; that ſome excellencies and perfeftions of Morality were DJ 


Chriſt ſuperadded ia the very inſtances of the Decalogue ; theſe alſo were bound _— 


— —— P 
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I us with greater ſeverity, are endeared to, us by ſpecial promiſes,.and we by proper aids 
| areenabled to their performance ; and the old. commandments. are explicated by new. 
commentaries, and are, .made to be laws, in new.inſtances to, which by. Meſcs they 
are nor. obliged ; and ſome. of. choſe, excelleng ſayings which are reſperſed; inthe old. 
Teftament, and which are the dawaings of: the Evangelical light, are.now paxr ; of 
that body of light which derives from the. Songf righteouſneſs : 1nſomuch:that-a; com- 
mandment which was given of old, was given again in new; manner, and to new: pur- 
poſes, and in more eminent degrees ; and- therefore is alſo called a new Command- 
ment. Thus the converſation Evangelical 1s called an old, Commandment, and a. Joh. -. 7, 8. 
new one.  'So, that, in the.,whole this will. amount to. the ſame thing, as if. they 
were new Commandments. I will not ;therefore, trouble; this arcicle with thoſe 
artificial Nothings ;. or endeavour to force: any, Man..to ſay: Chriſt hath given: 
us. new Commandments ; but. chis I {uppoſe;tq .be very, evident ; That .we. are 
by Jeſus Chriſt 'oblig'd ro do many. things to. which. the. law of Moſes did not ob- 
lige the Sons of 1/ſrae/ : but | whether this was by.a new Impolition, or a new ex- 
plication of the old, it matters not, fave that ſome Men, will be humour'd 1a their. 
own manner of ſpeaking. 4 i} v2994.af | _ 
3-  Igive an inſtance; The Chriſtians are obliged to love.their Brethren, and their 
Neighbours :, The Jews were ſo too ; but Chrilt commanded us to love thoſe whom 
the Jews did not call Brethren or Neighbours ;. even - all that have the ſame Nature; 
even all that are in calamity. | For the queſtion ask'd-by:the, Phariſees, and who is 
our Neighbour ? Chriſt anſwer'd by the Parable of him that tell among the Thieves ; 
He thats in need is our neighbour. The Jews underſtood this ro mean nothing bur. 
one of the ſame Nation or Religion, the reſt they hated. Here then is a new duty; to. 
which the Jews,in the ſame latitude apd in the ſame expreſſions, were not; bound bythe 
Decalogue ; and this is as muchias a new commandmeant.; for.it is. new to-me. if it im-. 
poſes a new duty... So if God forbids inceſt.:. and by ir oaly, means the conjun&tion of 
Parents and children, if afterwards: he commands. us to abſtain, from Brother and 
Siſter, Uncles and Auats ; this is a new law under the old, words... The Jews might Levit. r9. 18: 
hate their enemies ; but Chriſtians have none, that is, they have nane whom they are 
to repute ſuch by a legal account. The ſeven Nations in Paleſtine were legally and' 
properly to be accounted enemies; .but to Chriſtians. all. are ito be.efteemed as Bre- 
thren in ſome account or other ; 8345 ty0egs 7.0m, Toa good: man no-man is Hicrocles, 
enemy : ſo that by alteration of the ſubje& matter, the old law'is become new, that is, 
we have.a new law, Lex vetus aporem docet inproximos, uqya in extraneos, The old Tertull. 
law reaches loye, to Neighbours, the; new to ttrangers, har /is, ro ſuch whom the 
Jews called ſo ;: but, yer the Chriſtians are to.trear as Neighbours.. -For:that isa duty 
to.vs which was not {o to them ; and we may periſh for omitting that, to, which they 
were nor obliged ſo much as under the paingofa legal impurity,., 
 4-;,, But not only.in the obje& of out duty ; but. 19. the expreſſion and. ſig 


| | | | nification of 
atian Chriſt is.a;New law-giver, They and,we are bound co love our Brethren ; but 
the precdps. of Jayve:did not bind them, tro what we are bound: ; We muſt die for our. , fe. 4: 4 
Brethren ; and of this we have ..an.expreſs commandment, which, it-.is certain they Joh.:5 12, 13: 
had not ; and no fign of it in their,moral law.., And it.is not the ſame words, but the 
lame intention, of duty. that makes the ſame law. [The Jews were bound co. love their 
wives ; = anealinefs of divorce did can(ilt with that duty, exafted by that law, but 
it will not dg ſoin ours. Now. as in moral aftions a degree akrers the kind; ſo it is in 
laws; for every new degree; of duty that is, requiz'd ſuppoſts a new authority or 
a new ſanction to. infer it ; for the ſame law, does. not inone age direc; permit an 
action, and inanother forbid 1t z, 1x. does. nab reward that, perſon which io another 


. : £ 


&.£ 


: it will condemg. KBERE AB. E-<1 k 83. & 3 IND IDF TWSIAY | IIS. 
5-, Bur. Ladd other inſtances, If. Repentance,be.a.precept, ang. not only a privilege ; 


it 1s Certain than in the Goſpel there is a precept. which was. not permitted, much. leſs 
10join'd ; for this obedience. Jap es Chriſt, to, be our Redeeiner in Nature before he 
15our law-giyer, and thetefore thar it. could. he no, part of rheir Moral law, .. But Re- 
pentance 15-not. properly and. primarily a Jaw of Nature ; for thoygh it was: the firſt 
2Qiion of religion that. we figd was done. in the, world, yer.:ir_ is. ſuch a.qne-as ſuppoſes 
ature lapſed ; and therefote at rhe-moſt can be but adopted into.the law of Nature : 
bur yet becauſe it is as much'a, part of the law.,of Nature, as Reſtitution isa part of 
Natural Juſtice, this inſtance is not ale getiier. 2n00propar MRHrALIen of this Bon, 
2 ut 
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- analopics,” uncertain tnferences” and ſeeret corollaries, and -yer for theſe there is'a0 


Q. 


bur how inſufficiently, the foregoing 'inftances do'ſufficiently demonſtrate : and 


Lib. adv. Jud. 


Tod. 


" But there are alſo many things! for which proviſions are made' in the law of 'Nz« 
cure; for which there is'no/cavrion 1a-the Decalogue. 'T inftance/ in' the matteref 
inceſt ; and if any mary will reduce ittb the Fifth Comimandment,it is certain he muſt 
then tuppoſe; 'only the mixrite of 'Paretits and children'to be, and that of Brothe 
and Siſter” nor to be” inceftuous'4” for theſe cannot come under the Title of Father 
and Mother; and if it betefer?d'tv' the feventh Commandment it ' will be as impry- 
per as to ſuppoſe - jeering' to ve forbiddetr in the ſixth. © I could add that there being 
but twoaffirmative precepts' m the Decalogue, there is no caution again{t fins of 
omiſſion in any other ifftances. + © OY 

/ T will notinftance/ini thoſe precepts which relate to our Bleſſed Lord himſelf, ang 
are ſuperinduc'd by Chrifttanny upon the law of Nature; ſuch as are *[ faith in Jeſus 
Chriſt, bope of eternal life, fraternal correption, avoiding ſcandal, cuſtody of the tongue in 
many inſtances, the Sucraments, to ſtand fff in Chriſtian tterty, ſearching the Scriptures, 
humility, mortification, bearihg the infirmities of the weak ] and many more ; all which 
prochim Chritt to be our Law-giver; but do not properly denote the imperteQion 
the Decalogue as it is the Syſtem of the laws of Nature. © SON on 

But I add from the very ſtock of Nature many others. For though by the De. 
logue we areforbidden todo evil, yet weare not commanded to do good :' and thatjs 
a materia conſideration 3-and\ cannot hy way of reduCtion be brought hither ; bs 
cauſe'they are - wholly different 'things, and are the 'effeQs of feveral reaſons, and 
to be encouraged by diſtin promiſes or immumties: reſpeQtively, and are'ng 
cqpſequent to each other.” For the Sons of 7/rae/ and all rhe World are hound oh 
evil tono'Man, but- are not 'bound to do good to eyery Man : The firſt is poſſible, 
the ſecond is not :' and the Jews never uniderſtood-that they were' bonnd to give ality 
by the fixth Commandment : and'in Nature the obligation to do-good- is 'upott j 
poſitive account; as the*obligatin/'ir Rf is.” Of rhe ſame Nature 1s: Gratirudy, 
readineſs ro help a Manfintieed; to'keep a ſecret intrufted tous, to perform prom. 
ſes ; 2 which are of greater 'concerntment to Mankind than to be intrufted onlyty 


provifion'tyade in the Ten Commandmeiits. LG8TTT] 

-- Neither catr this'meaſure' of the 'Decalogue be reprov'd' by faying that all thek 
laws of Nature, and all 'rhe'Jaws' of: Chriſt may be reduc'd tothe Decalopue, | 
know it's ſHid:{b very commonly, and the Caſuifts do commonly ufe'rhat Method, 
that' the Explication' of the Decalogne be the Sun of all their 'Motal Theology; 


therefore how inartificiafy will alſo appear in the 'violerice and-convulſions that uy | 
niceds*be uſed to draw'aN theſe diſſonance into one enter, T reniember that Terrills 
an (I ftppoſe ro'try his wit ) finds all the 'Decalogue in the Commandment whit 
God gave to Adam to abſtain from the forbidden fruit: ©» hac enim lege Ade ti 
omnia' prucepta' contita recoignoſcimus,; que poſtea pultul#yerant duta per Moſen, 1 

juſt ſo'may' all the laws of Narture- and 'of Chriſt be found in oe ER 
0 


; the Detalogue can” be found -in the precepr giver to' Adam - but then al 


| 
ce, 
'be Y1 | 
might'be found/in'the firſt Commant t of the'Decalogue, and then har we | 
had there'beeq of ten?' It is therefore mbre than probable- thar this was intended Ml * 
a' digeft- of alt ' thoſe "moral laws it which God 'would expett and exat' thet Ml - 
obedience*;} leaving the*perfeion and conſurnmation of 'alt utito che time of the We 
Gofpel © Gol intending byRveral portions 'of the'Eternal or Natutsl law 'to bring | 
the World'to thar'perfe&tion from whence Mankind-by ſin did fall; and by Chrilt | 
enlarge this Natural Jaw to a Timilitade and conformity ro God'bitſelf as far as out | 
infirmitics'can'bear; It was very well faid of Tertub#dn, ' Dytelligimus Dei legems etiah 7 
ante Moyſen ; nec in Oreb tantum, aut in Sina & in Eremo primum, "ra antiquiortt, 
primim'im Paraaiſo, pojt'Patziarchig, atque ita ex Jade certis temporibus 4 ptr! 
ut non ji att Moyhs leptrhy its forgot naſs' ad principatem legem, ſed ad ſubſequent» 
rem quigheetto rempore” Depr & genribus exhibait, & repromiſſa per_Propheres in me 
lits reformavit. The law of God was before Moſes, neither giver in Heyeb nor in S- 
24, in the Wilderneſs {nor in'the” 1ahd'} but fickt: piven.in Paradiſe ; afterwards0 
the Patriarchs; and then (eing reformed tt was'piven to the Fews : 1o that we ate not 
to look'after Moſers tay 35 the principal; br to rhe law that comes' after the law of 


7% 


Moſes, which being promifed by the 'Prophers, God in the! fulneſs of time gave unto 
the Gentiles in the tirhes'of fiation 714, 10 6? 


IO. The 


CHAP. 2: the. great Rule of Conſcience. 245 


The effeRs of this Rule in order to Conſcience are thele : — | 
1. That we acknowledge Chriſt to be our Lord and Maſter, our lawgiver and our 
r. | pd | 
— Tar we underſtand the ten Commandments according to his Commentary. 
2. That the Cuſtoms, explications, gloſſes, and uſages of the Jews may not be the 
limit of our practice. HOLT 96 | , OT AUT : 
4. That we expect not juſtification by our conformity to the Decalogne.. . ... 
5. 5. That we endeavour to go on to perfeQion ; not according to the pattern which 
Moſes, but which Chriſt ſhewed in the Mouat. p 
; 6. That we do not reckon any Syſtem of the Natural law, but the books of the 
| New Teſtament. | ; | _ } 
7. That we do not eſteem it ſufficient for vs to live according to Nature ( as the ex- 
' preſſion is commonly uſed ) but that we live according to Grace, that is, the mea- 
nay of reformed Nature. For in this ſence theſe words of Juſtin Martyr are true and 
uſeful, 20 x91 (vow Biiv 89:mw memgwurgIG. Rav,To live according to Nature is the 
ornament or praiſe of ons that is yet an Unbeliever + meaning that the Diſciples of Jeſus 
muſt do more. - For according as the world grows in age, ſoalſo it is inftrufted in 
wiſe notices; and it muſt paſs on to glory by all the meaſures and progreſſions of 
race; and all that law by which we live in all the periods of the world, is nothing 
elſe but the ſeveral degrees and promotions of the: law of Nature, For (children are 
| governed by one meaſure and young men by another, and old men till by a more per- 
NY and yet the whole is nothing elſe but right reaſon drawn into-laws, and that 
which firs our Nature bound upon us by the decree of God : ſome laws fit our Na» 
tures as they are common to us and beaſts ; ſometfit us as we are next to Angels ; an 
ſome fit us as we are deſign'd to immortality, and the fruition of God and the laws 
of Nature do grow as our Natures do. Andas we ce it is in matters of ſpeculation, 
thoſe principles enter into us, or are drawn from their hidden places, in our age of 
which we had no fign in our youth; and\when we are children we admire at thoſe 
- things, andcall thoſe diſcourſes deep and excellent which when we are grown up we 
are aſham'd of as being ignorantand pitiful. So it is in our manners, and ſoit isin our 
practical notices ; they all grow till they arrive at their ſtate and period : but becauſe 
the Eternal laws of God, that is,”thoſe laws which are not fitted to times and perſons 
and relations, bur to the Nature of man, that is, to all Mankind, intend+ to bring us 
to God and to all-that perfetion of which we are capable ; therefore it is that they al- 
{ muſt increaſe according to the growth of Nature: when therefore the Nature of 
man was rude and'in its infancy, God drew out of the Eternal fountain but a few of 
theſe Natural laws: bur he ſtill ſuperadded 'more as the world did need them, and at 
thelaſt by his-Son, who by his! incarnation hath adorn'd out Nature with a robe of 
glory, hath drawn out all thoſe by which we are to converſe with God and men in 
the beſt and greateſt entercourſes : that he might enable our Nature to diſpoſitions 
proper and inimediare to a ſtate of glory. Not but that they all were potentially inthe 
bowels of the great Commandmeats ; but that God did not by any Prophets or law- 
givers draw them all forth, till the great day-of reformation, at the Revelation of the 
Soti of God. But in this the-ſemence of Irewgus is-wiſe and full. Conſummata vite pre- 
cepta in wtroque Teſt amento cum fint- eadem,' eundem oftenderunt Deum qui particularis Lib. 4. c. 26. 
quidem precepta apta utriſque preceptis, ſed eminentiors & ſumma, fine quibus ſalvari non. in princip. 
| foreſt, in utroque eadem ſuaſit. The precepts/of perfeCt life are the ſame in both Teſta 
ments, and do demonſtrate the ſame God 'of both; who indeed hath given feverally 
ſeveral inflances of Commandments; but the more eminent andthe chief, without .. 
which ſalvation is not to be had, are the ſame in-both. ' Meaning, that there are the 
lame general linesof Religion, and of Juſtice.in the;old and inthe new ; | but the ſpe- 
etal and particular precepts are ſeverally inſtanc'dby Chriſt and-Moſes.. <1. + © 116 
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Lev.19.17, 18. adds theſe words, Thou ſhalt not hate thy Brather tm thy heart ;, nor. be mindful of an injuy 


- 1 Of the Chriſtian Law,. 


R ute Va 


All the explications of the Moral law which are found Fa the P rophets py 
other holy Writers of the Old Teftament, are to be accounted as parts of tle 
Moral law, and equally obliging the Conſcience. | | 


E that will explicate the Moſaick law according to the perfeRions of the G 

Y ſpel, does expound the words of a child by the Sences and deepeſt policies of , 
witty man. I have ſeen ſome. parts of Yirg chang'd into impure Feſcennines ; ang] 
have alſo ſeen them chang'd into the fence and tile of the Goſpel ;, but Virgil intended 
neither,though his words were capable of both; and yet the way to underſtand Yigj 
ts by the Commentaries of men of his own time, or. Nation, or learned in the ly 
guape and cuſtoms of the Romans. Soit is in the Decalogue of Moſes. If Chriſtian 
underſtand it by all the ſeverities and enlarged notices ofthe Goſpel, they accuſe the; 
own commentary as too large, or the practice of the Jews who never obeyed them x 
that rate ; and therefore all thoſe wild reductions of all good and bad to that meaſin 
is: of no good uſe, but it is full of error, and may have ſome ill effects ; of which] 
have already given caution: . but then becauſe they may. be explicated and can adi 
a commentary, as all laws do beyond their letter ; chere is nothing more reaſonghk 
than that the commentaries or additional explications of their own Prophets and By 
ly men,and the uſages of their.Nation be taken into the ſicredneſs of che Text andit 


limits of the Commandment. þ | "#4 ng | 
-> Thus when God had ſaid, Thou ſalt do.wo murder ; when Moſes in another plz 


this is tobe ſuppoſed to be intended by' God in the Commandment z and to beajul 
commentary to the text, and therefore part'of;the Moral law. When they were: op 
nianded to worſhip the God of 1/racl.and no qther :. this was to be underſtood ac 
ing to David's; commentary; and when he had compoled forms of prayer to God, 
pray to him was to be ſuppuſs'd to be.a duty of the Commandment. | God command 
that they ſhould honowr Father and Mother,which appellative when. Mofes and thebe 
ly. Writers of the Old Teſtament had given to Princes and Magiſtrates, and hadii 
another place expreily commanded obedience to them, it-is to be ſuppoſed that this 
ag explication of the fifth Commandment... [11 fc ayag 4 oat 
. 1 This alfb 15-to be exteaded; further, aid, by the ſayings of the Prophets they coull 
uaderftand what things werepermitted by Moſes, which;yet God laved not : andthu 
the Commandment had a;turther purpoſe than their uſages would endure: and though 
(as our Bleſſed Lord after watd expreſs'd )- Moſes. permitred divorces for the hardasl 
of theic hearr;3: yet that from 'the beginning /it was-not fo, and thae greater picty.ys 
intended-in the Commandment they: were{ufficienclyitatght by the Gloſs which(68l 
himſelf inſerzedand publiſhed by the: Prophet He/ra, Lute putting away. In chi.20 


> 2.3 .Jdil 1 ma. 0206 Naturel.cealonableaci of things, Natural juttice,\and Edrawl 
>: 4 = piety;and.the firkt inflirution.pf than: were.the beltgndiations af thele. cies. w 


luch ſayings of the Prophets and other Holy-Men-gught to have in the calargemetts 
the Moml: law, or reficatnt of iprivilkkges andlibertes, 1 TISD. 4 > ,22080 
4. 11Theuſe of this Rule in-vider to che:Bovernmencof:Coaſticnee is-to deſcribe 
what uſefulneſs our rebgion,. and '\whatanfluence-in our lives is:che-QId Teftament; 
all-che 'Moral precepts which: are patticiulars of the,;Natural law or univerſal Regie 
are either explications! of fhe Decaloguedr prebepts Evangelical, by. which; the. 0 | 
Prophets did prepare the way of owr Lord, and make his paths ſtraight, Tr is the ſamert | 
ligion theirs and ours as to the Moral part : intending glory to the ſame God by the | 
{ame principles of prime reaſon, differing only in the clarity and obſcurity of the pre 
miſes or Motives of Obedience, and in the particular inſtances of the general laws, a0 
in the degrees of duties ſpiritual : but ia both, God intended to bring Mankind 00 
Eternal glories by religion or the Spiritual worſhippings of one God, by juſtice and i | 

| 
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ſobriety, that is, by ſuch ways as Naturally we need for our Natural and per fective 


beiogieven in this World. Now in theſe things the Prophets are Prater of 
righte- 
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-iohreoufacſs, and we may refreſ?1 our ſouls at thoſe rivulets ſpringing from the wells 
of life, but we muſt fil} and bath our ſelves # fontibus fſabvatoris, in the fountains of 
our Bleſſed Saviour : for he hath anointed our heads, prepar'd a table'for us, and 
made our cup to overflow, and of his fulneſs we have all received, Grace for Grace. 
. - But this is at no hand to beextended to thofe prohibitions or reprehepfions of their 

revarications of any of the ſignal precepts of religion, by which as themſelves were 
diſtinguiſh'd from other Nations, ſo God would:be glorified in them. . For ſometimes 
the Prophets repreſented the anger of God: in a ceremonial inſtance : when either 
they fin'd with a high hand in that inſtance, that is, with deſpite and contempt of the 
Divine Commandment, or when the Ceremony had a mixture of Morality, or when 
ir was one of the diſtinctions of the Nation, and a conſignation of them to' be the 
people of God. But this will be reduc'd to practice by the next Rule. 
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Every thing in the Decalogue is not obligatory to Chriſtians, is not a portion of 
:the Moral or Natural law. Os: | | 


T7 Hen Moſes deliver'd the. Ten Commandments to the people, he did not tell 
'V them in'order which was ſecond, which was fifth : and upon this account 

they have been ſeverally divided as men did pleaſe to fancy. I ſhall not clag theſe anno- 

fations withenumerating the ſeveral ways of dividing them ; but that which relates 

t6 the preſent enquiry is, whether or no the prohibition of graven images bs a partian 

of the firſk Commandment ;: ſo as that nothing is intended: but that it be a'partor ex- 

plication of that : and that it cannot1in it only the duty: of confeſling one Gad, and en- 

tertaining no other Deity, viz. ſo that images become not an idol, ar the final object 

of our worſhip as'a God';' and therefore.that imagesare only forbidden as Di# altent; 

not as the repreſentations of this one God, and they are capable of any worſhip but 

chat which is proper to God : or elle it is adiftinet Commandment ; andforbids the 

having, or making, and worſhipping any:mages with any kind of religious warſhip. 

Theſe are the ſeveral effets which are defign'd by the differing divifions of the: firft 

Table; I will not: now examine whether they certainly follow from: their premiſes 

and preſuppoſitions:; but conſider what is right, and what' follows from thence in or- 

der 4©'the integrating The Rule: of Conſcience: 'T hat thoſe-rwo firſt Commandments 

are 'but one, was the doQtrine:of Phzlo the Few ( at leaſt it is faid ſo)-who making the 

Preface to be a diftint Commandment; reck6ns this.to be:the ſecond';.. Des ſcalpti> 
ket non facies tibz, nec facies omne abhominamentum Solis. & Lune, nec amuium que ſunt 
fupriiterr am, net eorum que'repunt in aquis, Ego ſum Dei: Dominus tuirs Ftlotss, fc: 

An®the ſame was followed by Arhanaſius, 'T his book haththeſe ten Commandments in 

Tables; The: firſt ts ils tip Ki@B 6 Ge; ps" Bi/ltegs,s mukoou; owe xidoAny 89% grave SYnoPlScript, 
1ebubiornce Tum the Lordthy God: The ſecond, thou ſhalt not make: an idol to thy ſelf, tom. 2. 

nor the likeneſs of any thing: and'this divifion-was uſual in'S;Cyr:i!'s tims, who brings in 

Faltis'thus accounting them.” 1 am the Lord thy God which 1breught thee out of the lend L-5. com. Jul, 
of "Egypt : The ſecond after this: "Non erunt vibi' Dii alient prater me, yonfacits tibi mui 

Iathrum, &c. andthe ſame way isfollowedby'S. Feraom and Heſychins c Fheſe make 11 c. 10. Hot. 
the fntroduQtion'to be'one of the' Commandments ; and thoſe wbich wwe call thefing 1235 bot 
' "Of theſame'opinion as-to;theuniting of theſe two is Clemens Alexandrinus ;. and 

Si Hrftin, BY reorera quod dictum eſt; Now erubs tibi Di aieni, hoc ipſum perfettins expli+ 1. 6. firom, 
ater,” cum probijbenmtar colexde fiomenta. ' The'prohibition of images is 2 imore perte& 
explication of thoſ& words, Thos fbalt have no'other Gods but me. To the fame {ence v. 7:. in Ex. 
Ven. Bede * |S. Bernard ||, the [Ordinapy Gloſs; Lyrs,” Hligo Cardinals]. Lombard, the * In 20. Exod. 
Church of Rie;/and almoſt all the LaitheraltyChurches do divide che Decalogue. -/'» Ply Reg: 
: On the 6ther#fide theſe'are/made to beiewo diſtin Totnmandmments by:che Chaldee L.z Antiq.c.4, 
Paraphraft (461150, E£x04;) -and by. Fofepbiir'; Prlmum proecepturs Deaw: eſſe unum, 
& bitnc (ol ww colindum.  Secundum, nullius unihalic meulathrung 2dor axtalum: And thelg IL. 3. bon.. 8. 
ae followed by Origen,Grecovy NezianztaV $) Ambroſe arid'8:Hicrom * ] oven againit 17 520% 

lis opinion expreſ'd in anorheriplace; S;, Chryſofom. $7 Auftir, of — mn * In 6, Epheſ, 
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Author of the Queſtions of the Old and New Teſtament. Swulpitins Severus, Zonars + 

and admitted as probable.by Yer. Bede : but followed earneltly by all the Churches 

that follow Calvin ; and by the other Proteſtants not Lutherans, ; 

4+ 4- In this great contrariety of opinion that which I chuſe to follow is the way of the 
Church of Ezg/and,which as it hath the greater and more certain authority from An. 
tiquity, {o it hath much the greater reaſonableneſs. For when God had commangeq 

the worſhip of himſelf alone, excluding all falſe Gods : In the next words he wa; 
pleas'd alſo to forbid them ro worſhip bim 1a that manner by which. all the Gods of 

- the Nations were worſhipped; which was; by images : inſomuch that their images 
were called Gods, not that they thought them ſo ; but that the worſhbipping of falk 

Gods, and worſhipping by images were by the idolaters ever joyn'd. Now this beir 
a different thing from the other : one regarding the objeR, the other the mano s 
worſhip, it is highly reaſonable to believe that they make two Commandment, 

2. 2. God would not be worſhipped by an image, becauſe none could be made of him, 
and therefore it is remarkable that . God" did duplicate his caution againſt images of 
him, by adding this reaſon to his precept, Remember that ye ſaw no ſhape, but only hewl 
& voice : Which as it was a direQt deſign of God that they might not make an image gf 
him, and ſo worſhip him as the idolaters did their falſe- Gods, ſo it did indite&ly4 
leaſt intimate to them, that God would be worſhipped in'ſpirit and truth, that is, oo 
with a lying image: as every image of him muſt needs be : for it can have no truth 
when a finite body repreſents an infinite Spirit. And this is moſt likely to be thys: 
becauſe this being a certain digeſ# of the law of Nature, in it the Naturzl Religion agd 
worſhip of God was to be commanded, and therefore that it ſhould be ſpiritual ag 
true, that is, not with falſe imaginations and corporal repreſentment, was to be the 
matter of a Commandment. 3. Since the firſt Table did ſo deſcend to particulaty 
by a diftin& precept to appoint. the day of his worſhip : it is not tinlikely that- the 
eſſential and Natural manner 'of.doing'it ſhould alſo be diftintly provided for, fiat 
the circumſtantial was : but that could not be at all, if it was a portion of thefif 
Commandment: for thea the ſence of it muſt be according to the firſt intention, thi 
images ſhould not become our Gods. 4. The Heathens did not ſuppoſe their imags 
to be their Gods, but. repreſeatments of - their Gods, and: therefore it is not ſo likey 
that God ſhould by way of caution ſo explicate the firſt Commandment ; whea ther 
was no danger of doing any ſuch thing ; unleſs they ſhould be ſtark mad, or fook 
and without underſtanding. 5. When God forbad them to make and worſhip thx 
likeneſs of any thing ia Heaven and Earth; be ſufficiently declar'dithat his mea: 
ing was to forbid that manner of worſhipping not 7het objeF.; for by ſaying it wasth 
likeneſs of ſomething, it declar'd that this likeneſs could not be the Object of their was 
ſhipping ; for becauſe it. 1s the image of a-thing, therefore it is not the thing they ww 
ſhip'd ; and it cannot be fuppos'd'of a man that he can make the image of the Suaty 
be his God, when he makes that image of the Sun, becauſe. he thinks the Sun is the 
moſt excellent rhings. When therefore in the firſt Commandment he had forbidden 
them to acknowledge the Sun, or any thmg elſe but himſelf to be God ;, In then 
he forbids the worſhipping himſelf or any thing elſe by-an image. But of this I (hal 

ſpeak more afterwards ;- decauſeit relates:to the moral duty. % Mi 

5: - ButT obſerve that all thoſe: Moderas who confound theſe two Commandment 
have not that pretence which the: Ancients: had; and have quitted all that by which 
ſuch confuſion could have beer-in .any ſence; tolerable; ; For Philo and thoſe Ancients 
who followed him ; reckohn the:firſt Commandment to be ; [ I am the Lord thy Gok 
&c. ] by which God would be acknowledged to be the Lord: and the ſecond did for- 
bid azy other beſides him. '. So that there'might be ſomeiappearance of reaſon: tomakt 
the firſt Commandment affirmative, andthe ſecond Negative ; The firſt to declare 
who' is God ; The ſecond ito forbid ;Polytheiſm, The firſt to declare his Eztit; 
the ſecond to. publiſh his\V###y': The firſt. to engage their duty to him who bad 
1o lately :endear'd: them''by freedom from ' captivity : | The fecond to forbid the.# 
dopting the Gods of the Nations with whom they were now-to converſe. I coofeb 

: thar theſe reaſons are not ſufficient ; for they multiply where there is no necd ;.a0d 
make a diviſion without difference : and {cave all thoſe periods which are about 1m# 
gesto be of no-uſe,no ſignitication : and concerning their own prattice and religion il 
the matter of images, though-ir is certain they-wholly deriv'd it from the Command: 


meat, yetthey/take no notice of any warrant at all deriy*d from thence ; but ſupppval 
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reater than can be out-weigh'd by any orall the pretences which are or can be made 
Br it; eſpecially ſince by the Opinions of the Roman DoRors, theſe ewo cannot as 


Gods! that is, toworſhip”ſath'Gbds'2s ma 
IRE - pie adit Fupiter 4 ' 04 of © 


rexſor"we -cbnchide-thir Peas fealhrHir i 


has root. 1m, of all Mort 
Cdiiſticnce? it is Hreceſſaty 'thye" 


-or9; and concerning Which we eatigr tel whither it BE of #0; and upon this #ccount if 
"they can retafn'tmages of thirflt t hottour GH by the' uſe and worſhipping then! ; 
hs | they 
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Fas | maybe; confident of any chiog, ,and 'MAy-2s: well uſe ſome. pallutions of the el 
as ſuch-polJutions of idols.:; // ; 

Bur there.is alſo moxe io it-than thus, | For alchough it is uſually ſuppoſed by lay 
ed Perſons, that Philothe Jew, Athanaſins, S. Hierom, and S. Auſtin are of opinionthy 
the two Commandments are not to be.divided, but are all one: yet/if we look igg 
cheir ſayings we ſhall find: them- to: have;other effeQs than they ſuppoſe. For hey 
making the Preface to-be; the firſt Commendaane, [1 am the Lord: thy God which 
brought thee oat of the Jang. of Egypt 1 do ſuppoſe that, the objeCt of Religion "I 
vine worſhip is ſufficiently declar'd in that they think the ſame of chat as all the 
men do. of the following words. [ Thou ſpalt have #6: other Gods but me ] vie, | Tha | 
God propoſing himſelf as.their God, whom only they were to worthip, did by that ſuf 
ficiencly exclude the worſbip of all falſe Gods, or giving Divine worſhip ro any 
belides tumſelt So that when the pat 1s inficaly ——_— = as it 15 1n the fi 


Vain, as it is i her all the Ancients (Clement dhenendrinu: - S— = 
is moſt likely that the firſt provides for;ahe objed? of Divine worſhip affirmatively 'wnl 
the ſecond for the manner negatively ;..and the effe&t of. this will- be, that they.anviy 
their Diviſion of the Decaloguealmoſt whally.deſtizute of authority-or warrant/ſton; 
the Ancients, for they all make four Commandmears io the firſti'Table, at leaſt 5 Ts 
Jews uſually. indeed did reckon, five : taking in: thay;of . honouring our Parents; ba 
they always made that of the Sabbath to be the fourth; by all which it muſt needsht, 
that they muſt lie under the ſame objeQtion which they. would fainayoid.: and thay 
they confound:thoſe two. which we uſually now reckon the two firſt; yet becaulhtly 
Jews and ancient Chriſtians who reckon” 7g otherwiſe dig aocount one Command 
ro the ſame purpoſe as we reckon rho fri 3 that which follows, can never beprofl 
to mean-any, thing but a;pr ally ition of _ mannerof Divine warkhip by imageszhr 
it implies that t _ ins [—_ an 4dol.;..an icq of Gul 
when 1 ib) wor d 2h 
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teſtifie againſt rhem, and againſt themſelves. by anninceriaio and contradictory (cn- 
tence (us I bave ſThewed :) indeed the Apaſtate Fu/iawis.much more:for themand does 
confound thoſe which we call the rwo Commandments, bur 'yet reckons. one: before 


vel nemo, ſcarce one or two that is on their fide. However againſt them there is a 
oreat authorit and very great probabilities.of xeaſon ::-oÞ which inthe pers) a 
ods ;I ſhall add a:more full account : Inthe/ mean time as the Church of Romegsfle- 
Fitute of any juſt ground of their manner of dividing the 'Fen.Commandments; {o 
they will find twill not ſerve that intereſt they:have deliga'd. 2 bo 100A 

- Butthen'forithe Latheran'Churches they have indeed: .ds little reafon-for their dyvi- 
fion;/and-a much leſs intereſt and necefſity'to'-{erve.and:provide;for,  They:thgre- 
fore thruſt the ſecond into the firſt :' left ir ſhould 'be: Unlawful rommake; or to haye 


IO, 


afpetfed withu crimeforbiddenin. the fecond Commandment ; :they:keep.them, Lay, 
bot for Memory:only, not for worſhip or:;diretReligion>'  But.in. this:chey are mare 
afraid than hurt. - 'For ſuppoſe:the ſecond*Commangmeat to-be ditin& and wholly 
apainſt images and their worſhip ; yet every thing in the Commandrmene is not Moral, 

meh the Commandment : it -felf be. | 1For God ' was pleas'd: co: appoint i fuch tem- 
poraty inſtruments of a - Moral duty as were fitted! ro:che-neceflines of:that people; 
but ſach inſtruments were'but 'like ' temporary+ſupperters,;-plac'd-ehepe-but ill: the 
building couldiRtand alone. [But whether! this clauſe ofchaving-or making images/be 
yeferr'dito the firſt or to the ſecond Commaridmerit,u wall one. : Tf to the firſt itmeans 
that therefore'they'are not to 'be made bythem, left chey: become |the objet-of :Di- 
vine worſhip. If to the ſecond, then they were not-co-\be made left:they. becomeiin- 
ftruments of a falſe manner of the Divine worſhip ; but.1nboth, the prohibition is but 
Relative, asappears in'the Parallel places-of Lever. x9.v.14:'; But eſpecially Leayr. 
:26;V.'t.. Te fpall make" ye no idols, nor graven image, neither \year ige- up 4 ſtanding 

| dmage; neither ſball ye ſet up any image of fone incyour'landi [' to! bow down unto it ] for I 
\# the'Lord your God ; 'by which it is plairsthat the. prohibition is/ not terminated on 
the image” but  referring' to religion 4 / and is: of 'the' fame» Narure;as:'the: forbidding 
them'to converſe with idolaters, or. ro make marriages: withthem $:which God bim- 
{elf expref6*d xo be leſt they learn theirievil cuſtoms ;:arid-all the/reaſaniof the; world 
tells vs, that ſuch clauſes whoſe whole reaſon-1s relative 'and  inſtrumental,, may be 
applied by other inſtraments, and'the+reaſory of them! or theiv necef{iry-may ceaſe, 
and conſequently there can be'no parr of *a Natural law,wwhoſe reaſon without.a Mi- 
rack and the ebange- of: Nature cat never alter. '-So thatthis fear. of theirs: being 
uſeleſs, they may without prejudice andiintereft follow that which-is more: reafon- 
'able. And this'was ſufficicatly indicated by the aQt'and words of God himſelf:urho 


pave order for the brazen ſerpent-to be made,and the images or rather: Hieroglyphicks 


fore the Ark ; that could not be ſuffer'd :and-in'Solowon's Temple beſidecths Pomegra- 
"nates and other imagery, there-were ewelve'brazen bulls ;' but they-were not intended 
for worſhip, and therefore-it was free to the Jews to uſe/them ovnor. :'-but: the calves 
of Dax and-Berhel, becauſe they were fofiles Dei, graven' images -us'd in-Divine wor-, 
Hthip, were an abomination : and upon 'the ſhekel of the Santuary was-impreſs?d the 
image of Azrvn's rod anda. pot: of Manna, or thurible :- ir was lawful:while there -was 
no danger of worſhipping'them. 1G fit | 20: LEG 232047 

__ This then is the firft inſtanceof the Rule : The having-or'making of images though 
it be forbiddert to the Jews: in the ſecond) Commandment; yer'it-1s' nor unkawfulio 
Chriſtians. But of rhi$T ſhall ay morefn' the! following periods. W713 
> Now concerning the Religion of imapes;that is, worhipving Godby'them diettly 
or indiealy ; whether thar' be lawful i co Chriſtians ;j although Þihave ſufficiently 
declar'd the negative already, by reproving the great ground of that praQtice, I:mean, 
the thruſting the rwo Commandments rogether, and*have'proved'that they ought. 
not 
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the ſecond aswedo. 5. Hieromand S. Auftin are pretended forthem.; bur chey allo | 


them, juſt as Philo, ſo that excepting Julian there will be foundiio anugtiity, wel "8 


Pitures or \imapes-; for they Kill keep :them in \rhetr Churches, and arefearfubtobbe = 


F of Cherubim to be ſer over thepropitiatory ; which it is'nor ro beſauppolſed ihe wauld * vid. Manat. 
'have done if 'it had been againſt his own/Etefnal-law :i He ſufferedithem not to 'wor- {th Ren-Iſrae- 
'ſhipthem ; bur ro make them j to ſhew' thatithis wasnotagainſt the:Moral part ofithe — 
'Commandment; though that was: and'the 'Ark could endure the: fivegolden|Mice 2, contr. Mar- 


aid the five golden hemorthouds, becauſe though rhey were images, -yet- they. were 5). y.cuer, 
hot idols, that is were not intended for worſhip ;/ but becauſe 'Dagon was, .it fell be- difp. 104. c.6. 
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Deuf, 4. 15, 
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Ia. 40. 18. 


AQqs 17. 29+ 


- 'thing is rhore-nnlike him than a lye. "The: 4rhenians were dull people and knew 


I -this. 1 For :it-i3Aaid; that it 1s-true ; God's eiſence cannot be depicted or engraved; 
-- bur ſuch! repreſentations by which he hath;been nleas'd ro communicate notghs 


(ov, 


.', fo that ideats-may-read/and-underſtand/as-well as the learned Clerks... Now becaib 


I 4s 
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\Man is\madeafter the-likeneſs. of God;;.« Not/man in-bis body 3. but Mag.in his go, 


thaviis, .he there ſer down the-ſhadow of a-dream of a bright ſhining cloud : for the 
'\Metaphor is-a ſhadow,and-his viſion wasa dream,and what he dreamt he ſaw wary 


pot to be ſo confounded ;*or-if they:oughs;:yet tharthe wtſhip of images is not cog. 
-clided from theace'to be: lawful-or:permitred, yet L hope it will be neither uſeleſs not 
-unpleafant' if I'dexermine! thisicaſe upon-irs:- proper grounds, in-theſe.two enquirigy? 
x Whether it be-lawful ro make'a Pictureor image:of Gad ? 2. [Whether it be law. 
ful to-worſhip:God by a-pictute? [3 vankut [IXS I8513 99S, x 7% 


5548 £& WP; 31:1 FYIWSOLN 213-1 HID1 ji} c<& i803 QF 1 
Rn itbe lawfultoanake 2 piQureior image of God? - |.) 111, he. 
WY - 1 anfiver negatively rand that upon the plan words of. God in Deuter ongy 
Whichupon:the:account obtherfifth Rule are 2o;be. accounted as an explication of, yg 
Moral law, and therefore obligatory 'to:Chiiftians ::.as relating /to the! matter of che 
-Commandment, giving a *Natural reafan foria Natural duty,..and purſuing that with 
-argument which before hei had-eftablifhed: with: autbority;;.and writing that in the 
"Tables of theheart which at firſt he deliver? dito! Hoſes'in {Tables of one. Take ye thee. 
Fore good heed: unto your ſelves, for ye {aw womanner of ſomilitiade in the dey when the Lart 
 ſpake unto 10871 mount Horeb ont of the wizafb of the: firecc2 deft ye .corr wp your ſelves. ? 
-mmatke y0u a gravern image; theifimilitude! of any: figure,:#he likeneſs pfi male.or: b was 
"Now why did: God ſo carnettly;remind them-that they-layy!ro image, but. becauſe he 
. would not havethem make any:of: him.: And this; 1s:frequently prels'd by Gad-ig 
that manneriwhich {hews.it not only to beimpious.to:do it againſt his Commandmey, 
bur: fooliſhatd 4mpoſſible:and- againſt all Natural reaſonþ' To whom: will ye liken Gui 
"or what likeneſs 'will ye' compare nnto.bim #:4aid. God by the >Prophet.::; Meaning) th 
there 'is none;'chere can be:nbhe,,and-you-may as welt: meaſure. Eternity, with a ſpy 
that hath no-colour or-figura, jno parts'nor body, no accidents nor; viſhbilicy,:; A 
this'S. Pavl/-argued'iout of fr atws;co wn 15 13 noo) ron th nh : 
[$6 © 1017 3/1 Kabag! Kev Ys bop? :1 C5413 10 1911s SHN1 & 10 c:nwuund 
We are bis offspring: that is, owe are. madeaficr his 'image-and fimilitude-; Chriſti 
the: Prototypezand weareetfformed-afterhis image who. is 7be fir ft-bort of all Creatas: 


#4 % 


:in his will and-powers-of;chaice,- in his underſtanding and;powers af diſcerning, y 
his memory and:powets. of- recording, and he that cannot. make the. image ofawi, 
- or: by a. graver- image repreſent the underſtanding of a.man,muſt never hope tomb 
'any thing/like: God :: there is:no.,way to. do :that,zbut to make a man ; and thats 
though icbe-buran imperfeQ image of God, yetian image it is, and the, beſt that 
upon therearth.>-But now -from'hence..the ,Apoltle. argues, Foraſmuch then 4s me. 


- the off- ſpring of God, we ought not to think that, the Godhead. i like unto gold, or fila, 


*ftome graves by art, and mans device: It the. invifible, ;inexpreſlible part of man istit 

image of God;/and we are his fons by: Creation, exprefſing in our Souls ſome link 
things of his +afinite perfection; it cannot be ſuppoſed that this image can makey 
-image likeGodiz: and if it cannot be !like him: ; it is-not,to-he made. for him ; forge 


how to anſweriS. Pau/s argument ; but: 'we are now adays taught to eſcape fro 


himſelf, canas well be defcrib'd with.a pencil as with a Pen, and as well ſet down 


- God: was pleas'd'to appear ito'Dariellike the Ancient -of- days, and the Holy Ghoſt 
' the: ſhape of a Dove, and: Chriſt in the form of a man,. theſe repreſentations may 
- depicted and{deſerib'd by images without/diſparagement;to the Divinity of God. 
-: To theſe:I give theſe anſwers ; Firſt the viſion of Daxiel ſeeing. the Ancient 0 
>days, tells:of no ſhape; nothing like an old man : | but .by that Phraſe did ſeems 
-fignifie'the;Eternal God. ;; he tells of a head and hair like; pare wood, that. is, pure W 
white, one of the Synonyma of light or brightneſs, like. that of his garment, # 
now; bis. mbeels. were a: burning fire, his throne a fiery flame; that is in. effect, whe! 
»Dbziel was aſleep he had a viſion or Phantaſm in his head ;. where he, had a repreſedt 
ment of the Eternal God, in a circumfuſion and a; great union of light and glory, 
/ which he-when! he wasawake expreſs'd by. Metaphorsimperfe&ly telling, what pi 
/tafm that was:!in which he perceiv'd the repreſeatment, and communication of G00 
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the iaveſtiture of God ; like as when God by his Angel went 10 a. cloud of fire before 


the ſons of 1/rael, nay, not ſo much, for that was really fo, this but a Prophetick 


ecſtaſie in his ſleep : the images of which are but very unkit to eftablith a part of Di- 
vine worſhip, and an article of praQtice, againſt Natural reaſon and the letter of a 
Commandment. But, 2. I demand, whether did Dazzel ſee the eternal God then or 
no? If he did not, then at the moſt it was but an Angel of light'in the place of God : 
and then this can never infer the lawfulneſs of making any image of God, for it was 
only God's Angel, or a Globe of glory inftead of God, and not God that appear'd in 
his own perſon. Bur if it be ſaid he did ſee God, it apparently contraditts the Scrip- 
ture: No man hath ſeen God at any time : and again, The eternal God whom no man 
hath ſeen or can ſee. The iſſue then is this, Daniel did not fee God the Father, nei- 
ther could he : Therefore God the Father was not repreſented to him by any viſible 
ſpecies : therefore neither can we by any help or authority from this dream. And it 
is not ſufficient to ſay, that though Daxzel did not ſee Gods eſſence, yet he ſaw the 
repreſentment : for he did not ſee any repreſentment of God ; he did not ſee God by 
any thing that expreſs'd his perſon : for as for eſſences, no man can ſee the eſſence of 
a bee, or a Bird : but ſees it by ſome proper repreſentment, but yet by that repre- 
ſeatment he properly and truly ſees the Bird z but Daze! did no way ſee God's per- 
ſon or Nature, not ſo much as by any phantaſm or image: an Angel of light, or 
the brightneſs of an Angel he might dream of in the ecſtaſfie : but in no ſence could 
he be ſid to ſee God, except only by his Angel or Embaſſadour. So that when it is 
ſaid, No man can ſee God, it cannot be meant, that God's efſence can not be ſeen ; 
for this had ſaid no great matter : for no effence can be ſeen, but it muſt mean that 
God dwells in an inacceſſible light, whither no man can approach, out of which he will 
ſnd no emiſſbons of repreſentment or viſibility ; 'for if he had ſo done at any time, or 
would do at all ; it were not true, that zo man had ſeen him, ar could ſee him: for if he 
had communicated himſelf perſonally in any reprefſentment or viſibility, then he had 
been ſeen, and in that inſtance, and at that time he were not the inviſible God. 3. Sup- 
poſe Danie/'s viſion had been of God himſelf ; yet as it was done to him by ſpecial fa- 
vour, ſo it was for a ſpecial purpoſe ; it was for a deſign of Prophecy, and to declare 
future events in the matters of war and peace ; not to eſtabliſh a praftice prejudicial 
toa Commandment ; and it 1s [trange that a viſion or nights drearh expreſs'd by way 
of rapture and elouds of Metaphor,communicated to one man,fignifying uncertainly, 
wid imperfealy after the manner. of raptures and prophetick ecſtaſies, intended to 
yery. diſtant purpoſes, never {o extended by his own Nation, or us'd to any ſuch end, 
ſhould yet prevail with Chriftians ({ who are'or ought to be infinitely remov'd from 
ſuch a. childiſh Religion, and baby tricks) more than an expreſs Commandment, and 
Natural and eſſential reaſon, and the praQice both of all the Fews and the beſt Chri- 
ftians. There is nothing 1a the world though never ſo bad, but by witty and reſol- 
ved-men may have more colours laid upon it 'to ſet it out, than this can from this pre- 
tention. - 4. [The viſion it ſelf, if it were expreſs'd in picture as it is ſet down, would 
be a moſt ſtrange produQion of art, and a horrid repreſentation of nature ; and unleſs 
ſomething were ſuppos'd which is-not expreſs'd, it would be a ſtrange new Nothing. 
For; [ the Ancient of days ] does by no, violence ſignifie an old man; for it being a re- 
prefentment-of Eternity, is the worſt of all expreſs'd by an old 'man ; for that which 
Ks old is ready to-vaniſh away ; and nothing is more contrary . to eternity. Again, 
here is no mention of the appearance of a-man. ' There is indeed mention' of a head, 
but neither of Man nor Beaſt, Bird nor Flie expreſſed : and hair like pure wool, bur 
in. what it-is like excepting only the purity is not told, nor can be imagined :' after this 
there 1s nothing but & :brone. of flames and wheels of fire, and all this together would 
make a ſtrange.image,. a Metaphor to: expreſs eternity, a head of I know not what 
light without ſubſtance, viſibility without a figute, a top without a bottom, the 
. Whiteneſs of wool inſtead of the ſubſtance of hair, and a ſeat upon wheels, and all in 
Hames and fire : that it ſhouldever enter intothe head or heart of an inftru&ed man 


to think that the great, the immenſe, 'the inviſible, the infinite God of Heaven, that 


lls Heaven and. Earth-and Hell ſhould be repreſented in image or pifture by ſuck a 
thing, by ſuch a nothing is as ſtrange and prodigious as' the: combination'6f all the 
daughters of fear and ſleep and ignorance. - 5; \After:this viſion of Daniel it was in the 
Church of the Fews eſteemed asualawful as ever to make an image of God ; and by 
this the primitive Chriſtians did not believe a warrant or confidence could be taken 
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to do any thing of that Nature : and they that now adays think otherwiſe have a new 
underſtanding and a new religion,defying a Commandment,and walking by a dream: 
and are ſuchwhom a precept cannot drawybut they follow what they underſtand nor 
and what was not intended to conduct their religion, but to ſignihie only the events 
and great changes of the world, 6, If becauſe mention is made of :he Ancient of day 
in Daniel, it were lawful to piture God like on old man ; we might as well make ; 
door and ſay it is Chriſt, or a vine, and call it our Maſter, or a thief, and call it the 
day of judgment: a Metaphorical or Myſtical expreſſion may be the veil of a myſte. 
rious truth, but cannot paſs intoa fign and ſignification of it : it ſelf may become a 
hieroglyphick when it 1s paifited, but not an umape which is a woeph £55, and the 
moſt proper repreſentation ofany thing that can be ſeen, and 15 not preſent. . They 
that paint a child to fignifie Eternity,doit better than they who by an old man ſignif 
him that can be no older to morrow than he was yeſterday. But by this I only intend 
to note the imprudence and undecency of the thing : the unlawtulneſs is upon othe 
accounts which I have reckon'd. 

Concerning the humanity of our Saviour, that being a creature he might be depid. 
ed, I mean it was naturally capable of it : it was the great inſtrument of many ad; 
ons, it convers'd with mankind above thirty years together, it was the ſubje& o 
great changes, and the matter of a long ſtory, and the conduit of many excellent i, 
ftruQions, and therefore might without all queſtion be deſctibed as well as Czſar's9 
Meletius, Mark Antony, or the Kings of the Gemti/es. it might be done * andth 
queſtion being here only of the making or having ofit, abſtrattedly from all other 
pendages or collateral conſiderations, I need ſay no more ot it under this title ; hy 
that it is neither impious ner unreaſonable of it {elf to have or to make the piRureg 
image of Chriſt's Humanity, or rather of his humane Body. For againſt this ther 
is neither reaſon nor religion, aad if it be made accidentally unlawful that is not o 
preſent conſideration. 

But for the uſual image of the Holy Ghoſt in the form of a Dove the pretencei 
great and fair; no leſs than the words of Scripture. For in this inſtance that my 
{onceaſes for which God did prohibit the making of his image ; for here they did ng 
only hear a voice, but alſo they ſaw a ſhape ; for the Holy Ghoſt deſcended in th 
likeneſs of a Dove : e» owpcdlns wiTea* in a bodilyſhape. So S. Luke. To this Iu 
ſwer, that the Holy Ghoſt did not appear in the ſhape of a Dove at all ; but the Dor 
mention'd in the ſtory relates only to the manner of his deſcending, and hovering 
over Chriſt. And this, 1. appears by the words in S. Matthew, «£39: m0 mveS5ua ms 
x91efSaivov was metceenv, He ſaw the Spirit of God [ deſcending like a Dove ] tha 
is, as Doves uſe to deſcend, hovering and overſhadowing of him. 2. The word un, 
which ſignifies an imperfect reſemblance, or a limited fimilitude, does not infer the 
direCt ſhape of a Dove; but ſomething of it ; the motion or the quantity, the hoyet 
ing or the lighting, like that of his appearance on the day of Pentecoſt; cloves 
tongues, woe: mvegs, asit were of fire; that is, ſomething of it ; to ſhine ir maybe 
bur not to bura ; toappear bright but not ro move. 3. This appears yet more plait 
ly ia the words of S, Lake, Ke! xal25nra ro mveiIpuace mo 4 iv owpotlnee wife, woe! mt 
zeev en aut, The Holy Ghoſt did deſcend in a bodily ſhape, as a Dove upon him: MM Þ 
where the [ bodily ſhape ] cannot mean the bodily ſhape of a Dove ; for then it muſt v 
have been ws: m2 53245, as of a Dove, like that of the Ads war wveg; ; but it mult WI n 
wholly be referred to 49/2554 * he deſcended as a Dove. uſes to do ; but then for re 
owuciygy £5, the bodily ſhape, twas nothing but a body of light ; the greateſt le 
viſibility, called by the Apoltle, wezzAomeern; Sofa, the excelfenr Glory : which it: I 
deed was the uſual taveſtiture of God's meſſengers in their appearances and viſibilities: at 
and that there appear'd a fire in Forday at that time, Fuftin Martyr againſt Tryphon the Wl 
Jew affirms exprelly. 4. That this ſitnilitude was relative to the motion or the mas |M- T 
ner of a, Dove's deſcent is ſo much the more probable, becauſe this acceptation and-ut* It 
derſtanding of it is more agreeable to the deſign and purpoſe of the Holy Ghoſt's d- IM G 
icending. For by [ flying] the Jews did ule in their Symbolical Theology to fignifie, þ 
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a Divine.influx or inſpiration {auch Rabbi Facca? upon the ninth of Daxie/ : The de 
ſcent'therefore of the Holy Gholt in the manner of a Dove's flight ſignifies the gift of 
the Spirit of 'God to his holy Son 3 who received him not by meaſures but the fulnefs 
of him : and from his fulneſs we all receive our portions. 
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I cannot deny but that amongſt learned men there is great difference of apprehen- 
* Gon concerning it; and the generality of men without examining it ſuppoſe the 
H.Ghoſt to have deſcended being inveſted with the dire ſhape of a Dove ELK THGB 
o Fe mee tcepis mud, ſo Juſtin Martyr : for he expreſſes the words otherwiſe 
than all the four Evangeliſts ; they all ſay, w7:) m2 :+221, meaning as a Dove de- 
ſcends ; he changes the caſe and makes it to be the ſhape or form of a Dove ; g25ue 
9&., ſo Origen calls it ; the Phantaſm or appearance of a bird ; yet I will for the 
ſeat ſuppole it ſo ; becauſe the ancients did generally believe ſo: but then T anſwer 

to the objetion 3 That 1. although the Ancients did ſuppoſe ir fo ; yet in the fixth 

Council, that at Conſtantinople Can. 83. it is expreſly forbidden to depict Chriſt 

like a Lamb, or the Holy Spirit ike a Dove. 2. Suppoſe the fancy of the Ancients 

ro have ſome reality in it ; yet it amounted to no more than this, Tr was nothing but 

a light or fire effigiated into ſuch a reſemblance; or like a bright cloud which repre- 

ſents range figures imperfectly, any thing according to the. heart or fancy of them 
 thatbehold it; and therefore is not {o imitable as if it were a dire& and proper ap- 
pearance : So the Goſpel of the Nazarens expreſſes it, z, #3; merraeple I m- 
mw 85; wiſe. Preſently a great light did ſhine round about the place; and their 
apprehenſion of a dazeling light 1a ſuch a reſemblance is but an ill warrant to make 
2 ſtanding figure and proper imagery. 2. Tertullian ſuppoſes it was really and pro- 
perly a very Dove indeed : and if fo, .the whole buſineſs is at anend : for any Dove 
may be pictured ; but the Holy Ghoſt muſt not be pictur'd in that ſhape, though 
his errand and deſign was miniſtred to by a Dove. 3. And that indeed is the proper 
| and full ſolution of this objeion. Suppoling that the ſhape of a Dove did appear, 
yet this no way repreſented him, or was to be uſed as a ſign of him; and therefore 
itis obſervable when God had told the Baptiſt how he ſhould know the Mefſias, and 
that the Holy Ghoſt ſhould conſign and (ignifie him, he makes no mention of a 
Dove ; but of deſcending only : not only plainly intimating that the mention of a 
| Dove was for the ſimilitude of Motion not of ſhape, but alſo to ſignifie that the 
Holy Ghoſt himſelf was not at all to be repreſented as a Dove. But then if there 
was the ſhape of a Dove, as the Ancients ſuppoſe, it looks downwards not upwards ; 
| and was a Symbol not to {ignitie any thing of the Divinity, or the perſonality of 
the Holy Spirit ; but to ſignitie ſomething in Chriſt, or in Chriſt's body the Church, 
to repreſent the excellency and ſweetneſs of Chriſt and of the Church, his perfeQi- 
on and our duty, the ſtate of his inſtitution and of our religion, and ſo they who 
thus teach of the apparition of a Dove, expreſs the Symbol. The Dove, was to re- 
preſent that great meekne(s which was 1n Chriſt, and which he would inſert into his 
inſtitution as no ſmall part of a Chriſtians duty : which our Blefſed Saviour was 
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that in the Jews Diſcipline a Dove ſignifies Wi/aor, that is, a good, a wiſe, a Gentile, 
and Debonaire comportment, not the ſeverity of retirement and a Philoſophical 
life, but of a civil, ſweet, and obliging converſation. Some ſay that this Dove did re- 
late to that Dove which ſignified ro Noah by an Olive-branch of peace that God was 
again reconcil'd.to the World ; and ſo did it pleaſe God to uſe the like Symbol when 
be would fignifie that reconcilement which was by Chriſt to be effefted, and of 
whneh the other was but a weak repreſentment, and type, or figure. The world was 
now alſo to be renewed at the appearance of this Dove. But becauſe this no way 
relates to the Perfon or the Nature of the Holy Gtioſt, it can no way hence be in- 
terred that the Holy Ghoſt may be repreſented by an image. This apparition if it 
was at all was 'Symbolical of ſomething. below, not repreſentative of any thing 
above : and in that ſence and to that purpoſe T do not doubt bur it may be lawful to 
make a Picture of the Dove that was ſeen, if,/I ſay; it was'at all; and of the fiery 
Tongues ſitting upon the Apoſtles 3 for theſe» were not repreſentative of the Nature 
or Perſon of the Holy Ghoſt, but deſcriptive 'of | the impreſſion that from the Holy 
Ghoſt was made upon them : and of this Nature is the expreſſion of the Baptiſt. He 
ſball baptize 50u with the Holy Ghoſt and with fire; that'is, from his baptiſm, or by his 
:mmiſſon you ſhall receive graces and gifts whoſe effef is properly expreſs'd by fire, 
which alſo ſhall be its Symbol. ! '-./ > 64012102 | | 
And after all this ; if it ſhould pleaſe God any perſon of the Blefſed and moſt Holy 
Trinity ſhould appear in any vitible-ſhape ; rhat'ſhape might be depicted ; of that 
ape an 1mage might be made 3-I mean, it might —_— it might if it were _ 
/ 2 or 
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pleas'd alſo to expreſs in the ſame ſimilitude, [ be as harmleſs as Doves.] Philo ſays Luke 5. $5. 


is impoſGble, that is, that an image can be made of God ; I ſhould believe that God 
did intend todiſpenſe in thar part of the Commandment, and declare that he inteng. 
ed it only for a temporary band - For if the.reaſon of the commandment were taken 
away ; either the Commandment alſo ceaſes to oblige ; or muſt be bound y 


by another reaſon, or a new SanQtion, or at leaſt a new declaration ; or elle it woul | 
follow that then his viſible appearance would become a ſnare to Mankind. Byr be. 
cauſe he hath not yet appear's viſibly and: hath by no figure or idea repreſented the 
Godhead ; and that it is a truth which mult laſt 2s long as Chriſtian Religion lag, | 
that No man can ſee God, therefore it follows that it is at no hand lawful to make Þ- 
image of God or relating to the Divinity. If a Dove be made it muſt not be intend | 
to repreſent the Holy Ghoſt, * for beſides that » 


* $5; quis dicat quod Spiritus S. in columba apparuit, & 
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for lawful ends, and unleſs a Commandment were to the contrary ; and therefors | 
long as God keeps himſelf within the ſecret receſles of his SanQtuary, and the Ma 
jefty of his inviſibility, ſo long it is plain he intends the very firſt ſence and words 
his Commandment : but if he ſhould cancel the great reafon of his Commandmege. 
2nd make that by an a&t of his own to become poſſible which in the Nature of thins 


Pater in Veteri TeStamento ſub aliquibus corporations for- Dove did appear, nor thape of a Dove, yer if it did, j | 


mis ide:q-e poſſunt & illi per imagines repraſentart ; dice" related not to the perſon orthe Holy Ghoſt, but 


dum quid ille forme corporales, non ſuerunt a Patre ve che fon preſſi on made upon the perſon on whom, 


Spiritu Santo aſſumpte,- &f ideo repraſentatio eorum per 


imagines, non eſt repraſentatio perſone Divine; ſed repra- light deſcended , and if the figure of the CruCih be w 
ſentatio illins forme ſecundim ſe ;, propterea nom debetur et made, or of Jeſus in the fleſh - itis wh olly relatives 


aliqua reverentia ficut nec illis formis ſecundum ſe. Nec ille : Ras 
_ fuerunt ad Coy Divinas perſonas, ſed ad the Creature, not to him as God ; for thar is 1Mpiog 


repraſenandum effedtus, quos Divine perſon jaciebant m and unreaſonable and impoſſible to be done in 
—_ —— 6... Natural proportion. And the like alſo is to be faidy 


thoſe expreſſions 1a Scripture ; of the hand of God, his eze, his arm ; which wi 
alchough they are written yer they cannot, ought not to be painted : I do not dow 


but it is lawful to paint or ingrave an eye or an hand ; bur not aneye or hand of Ga 
that is, we may not intend to repreſent God by fuch fculpture or piQture ; becub 
the Scripture does not ſpeak them to thatend ; that by them we may conceive ag 
thing of God ; for as Heſſelizs well notes, theſe and other like expreſſions are intex/ 
ed to repreſent ſome attion of God : ſuch as is that of P/al. 78. alias 77. werſ. 65. wh 
brings 1n God, excitatum tanquam dormientem,”tanquan potentem crapulatum 4 cn: 
awaken'd out of {leep,and as a giant refreſh'd [filled, gorged,] with wine : by whichi 
any man ſhall repreſent God in pitute, his ſaying, it may as well be painted as wit 
ten, will not acquit him from inſufterable impiety. 

I9., Now this which I have diſcourſed is evidently according to the doQtrine a 
practice both of che Jews and Primitive Chriſtians, Concerning the Jews Tacitw fix 
Hem on = of them, Mente ſola, unumq; numen intelligunt : profanos, qui Deim imagines mortali 
Diodor. Sicul. 7P4Feri1S i ſpecies hominums effingunt. They acknowledge but one Deity, whomthy 
underſtand in their mind only ; eſteeming all them to be profane who efform th 
images of cheir Gods of corruptible matter into the ſhapes of men. And the teftins 
ny of S. Clemens of Alexandria is very tull to this purpoſe :: Deum ex Moſss Diſeijh 
Stromat. 1. 22 nec hominis effigie, nec. ulla alia repreſentari, God by the law of Moſes was ndt6 
be repreſented in the ſhape of a man or any other figure: and for the Chriſtiansthe 
they alſo underſtood themſelves to be bound by the ſame law to the ſame religious 
ſtaining from making of images of God is openly and generally taught by the Ds 
(ONISED Qors of the Chriſtian Church for the four firſt Ages together ; as without ſcrupt 
<1. 1.c.6.przp. aPPEArs 1n the expreſs words of Origen a, Tertullian, b, EuſebiusC, Athanaſius d, S.Ht 
Evang. rom e,S. Auſtin f, Theodoret g, Damaſen h, and the Synod of Conſtantinople as is 
CET ported in the ſixth aQtion of the ſecond Nicene Conn! ; the fence of all which togt 
e Inc. 40.1. ther with his own Polzdore Virgil i thus repreſents, Cam Deus ubiq; preſens ſit, nihili 

fe __ principio poſt bomines natos ſtultins viſum eſt, quam ejus fimulacrum pingere, Since 
2in Deutq. 1. World began never was any thing more fooliſh than to; pifture God who is preſent 6 
+1. 4.de Orth. ry where: for this is. (according to the ſharp reproot of the Apoſtle) to changetht 
php pic de glory. of the incorruptible God, jigto the fimilitude, 4 644orudpecdlt 1dr þ, fo it id 
invent, the Greek /; into the fimilitude of an image of a corruptible man, and of birds an 
& Rom: 1: 27 bealts, &'c. than which words nothing can be plainer to condemn the piQturing Gol: 
a thing which the very Heathens did abominate, - | 4 
Sed mulls , fewienty agee nota Deorum, 

Majeſt aze locum & ſacro implevere timore, 
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Tiid'Silins Italicws of the Temple of Cadiz ;; they:bad no images, no piftures of the 
Gdds.” but the houſe'was fill'd with Majeſty and 2 holy fear. . And this they did not of 
gnoratice, nor of cuſtom z- but out; of reaſon and, wiſe diſcourſe. When Sexece in- 
treated his friend Locjtius to.make him(lf worthy of God, he tells him how:  Fingee 
bits non auro, non ogrnto : nan poteſt ex hac materia imago Dez. fingi ſimilis.:- Not with. 
old and ſilver; for of theſe an image like to God can never be made. And therefore 
Gia ſays of the Germans, that they zec cohybere parietibus Deos, nec in ullam humani 
or # fpectems afſimilare ex agnitione, celeſtium arbitramtur, They think they do not know. 
the nature of the Gods, 1t they ſhould thruſt chem into walls,. or depict chem.ia the 
reſemblance ofa Man or Womam ; Nullum fimulacrum fiaxiſſe antiquitatem, ſaid Ma- 


pervenire: becauſe the ſupreme God, and the mind that is born of him, as it is be- 
yond our Soul fo it is beyond all Nature, and it is not fit that fables and fictions ſhould. 
be addreſſed to him, an 9 
Fr  Nulla auri effigies, nulla commiſſa. met alla. 
wh Forma Dei mentes habitare & pettore gaudet. 
God'dwells in minds and hearts of good men, not in images.and metals. 

2220. The next queſtion is of greater effe&t, and though the anſwer of it muſt needs be 
concluded from the former, yet becaufe it hath ſame conſiderations of its own and 
proper arguments, it is worth a ſhort enquiry../ ,. - 

| Neſt. Whether it be lawful for bogs: > to worſhip God by an image ? | 
21, Concerning which the beſt ground of reſolution is the Commandment ; which it 
is certain the Church of the Jews gid underſtand fo, that they accounted ir idolatry to 
worſhip God in any image whatſoever ; Thus the 1/rac/ites,were idolaters when they 
made the golden calf, for ſo they proclaim'd, Theſe are thy Gods, . O Iſrael, who brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt : and to morrow is a ſolemnity to Jehovah ; (aid Aaron. The 
calf they intended as an image of their God, and by it they. intended co worſhip him, 


which is affirm'd by the Spirit of God ; they chang'd their glory into the ſimilitude of a 
calf that eateth hay, that is, they repreſented God who was their glory, by a golden calf; 
And concerning Micah, though his Mother made an image, yet that it was for the 


hoped that the Lord would bleſs him, he took a Levite for his Prieſt, he asked coun- 
ſel ofthe Lord ; yer theſc alſo he called his Gods which were but the images of God, 
by which it appears he was an idolater, becauſe he worſhipped the true God by an 
image, which he had forbidden. "The ſame was the caſe of Gideon, who made a Cove- 
nant wich them, that God ſhould be their King, yet he made an Ephad, that is, inſti- 
tuted a forbidden ſervice to him ; which thing became a ſnare to his houſe ; and being 
4 prevarication of this Commandment, was in its Nature an idolatrous worſhip ; and 
yet it was bur a ſuperſtitious or falſe worſhip of the true God : And this is affirm'd by 
the Chriftian Doctors. Nox vult Deus in lapidibae coli, ſaid S, Ambroſe, God will not 


crobjus : The old' world never made an image (meaning of God ) Qui2 ſummus Deus L. 1. in Somr. 
adtaquie ex eo mens, ficat ultra animan ita ſupre naturam ſunt, quo nihil fas eſt de fabulis Scip. c. 2. 


which is not improbable ſays Be/larmine ;, which is certainly true ſaid Ferws ; and In c. 7. Ads. 


worſhipping of the God of 7/7ae/ appears in all the ſtory ; for upon this account he Jude, 17: 


be worſhipped 1n ſtones or graven images; AndS. Au/tizaffirms that God in his Com- Ep. 31. ad Val. 
mandment did prohibit, ze qu#s colat nllam imaginem Dei niſi unam eandem que cum 119. ep.ad Jar 
ipſo'eſt Chriſftus : thar we ſhould worſhip no image of God bur him that is the lively ** 


image of his perſon, that is, Jeſus Chriſt : and this is ſo affirm'd by all the Fathers, fo 
confirm'd by the doQtrine and practice of the Church, ſoadher'd to by all the DoQors 
of the Jews, that Vaſquez finds himſelf conftrain'd to confeſs, clare deducitur, non licu- 
iſſe tum verum Deum in aliqua imagine venerari: it is clearly conſequent, that then it 
was not lawful to worſhip the true God in any image or repreſentment. | 

22. Butitis faid, that though it was not then,yet now it is: for that was only a tempo- 


#us affirms, totum hoc preceptum eſſe poſitivum, non morale. This whole Commandment : 
1s pofitive, not moral : for however ſomething related to the Fews, yet by this Com- 
mandment is only forbidden to worſhip the images of falſe Gods, or the image of the 
true God with Divine worſhip. | 


2}, Againſt this I have many things to ſay, 1. That idolatry is a ſin againſt the law of 
Nature, or of prime religion; therefore whatſoever was idolatry in the Jews, is the 
fame fin in the Chriſtians. Indeed in the Intercourſes between Man and Man,though 
the relative duty bebound upon us by the Commandment of God, yet the inftances 

can 


& 3 


rary precept, relative to the Jews, becauſe of their proneneſs to idolatry. So Catharj- Ut vid. eſt ap. 


imag. 


— —_— 
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ances of Mutder, of Freafon and the like; bur where nar onl {the law b & th 7 


preſent article Gan vaniſh : viz. when a particular is com 
marided apparently for a tranſient qe Ardbent ir ng elleeial rep on, po Nate 
UFRIRInE; bi Be flipping of "0d by an image is agaialt Natural reaſon, s 
F have'proved by the un wfhinels and unreafopable oof makin an image {en | 
and Tha | F 


havip King any pictures ) yet the 
GoChpfitfing Sfavi a Natural and effential reQtitude ad conformiry rache $; 
'of a Natyral; "and to' the —_— of the Chrifiies eligzon, it. cang J' 
changed as the fancies or the intereRsMen ſhall reap. 'beſi des the apps 
L. 7. con. Cel, ent reaſonableneſs of the thing, we have an exprels 


chou ſhak have no other Gods but me: And thou ſaplt ok make to thy 1c! 
verf Mage, and for many other (bings like theſe; which {o ſeverely reſ} 
altars and imapes, that they command us fo die rarer Fan to pollute our fairh of 


e- WOrLnIP. * Xa 
24, 2 To worſhip fa [* Gs oro give Divine honour to an image which is got 
is alt one kind of formal idolatry ; they may differ Materially, as the Ao, 
Sifver tors from bowing the head to Fre ; but they are formally rhe ſame thug; 
or it is a making that ro be our God Which is no God : agd this is ſufficicgtly is, 
bidden in the brfk Commandment: Now ſince there are more ſins againſt that Con: 
mandiment than one ; let us ſuppoſe that the'rwo firit ( as we reckon them) are 
one : yet the next muſt be that which is forbidden in the explication ; that is, to war 
ſhipthe true God witha falſe image ; it is making God to be like an idol by repreleg: 
ing him in the ſame cheap impoſlible way ; by ufing him like the falſe Gods, by ms 
king bis image to become an idol ; by giving him a forbidden, hated worſhip, by bv 
nouring him with a lye ; all which if they be'not | great violations of the Commant 


mentto which they do belong ; then there is but one kind of fin there forbidden, : 


Ld 


this is an a of ſo great ſimplicity and incommunicability that it hath neither Brahs [| 
nor Sifter, Mother nor Daughter, Kiff nor Kin, analogy nor correſpondencies, + | 
dreſſes nor degrees : If it havenot, why are ſo many particulars reduc'd to this On 
mandment by all Caſpiſts, friends or foes in this Article ? If it have, this ſuperſtinow 
and forbidden worſhip being here nam'd in the Copimandment, and ſtanding nexw 
the prime idolatry, mult at leaſt have a degree of the ſame obliquity. Ah 
"IONS: - He that makes an mage of God and worlhips it ; gives it the worſhip of 
whom it repreſents, or a difterent. If he gives a different and conſequently a les 
worſhip he does not worſhip God in the image ; but his worſhip is ſuch as it is ter- 
minated on the image ; and'then comes not 1nto this enquiry : 16 is no more than [6 
vinga bird for Lesbzg's ſake, or valuing a pendent for her lake that gave it me ; ag 
this'may be a civil valuation, and is to be eſtimated according to its exceſs or temper. 
But if by the image I mean to worſhip God ; then I joyn them together in the To 
adoration, and fink them the ſame integral obje& : bur then I give to both the ſame 
worſhip: and therefore unleſs they can both be united into an identity, I mul wa) 
give Divige worſhip to, that which isno God, which is direR idolatry. If an image 
God paſs the worſhip, which I give unto God, then it gives firſt to the image, theato 
God, therefore it muſt needs be the ſame : for that which paſles from the image 9 
God mutt not be leſs than what is fit to be given to God, But if it be the ſame, then it 
ought not ac all ro paſs upon that : If it be kls than Divine, it muſt not be givents. 
God, if it be not lefs, it muſt not paſs upon that which is not God. If it be lefs, it 
impiety when it is offer*d to the Prototype, if it be-the ſame and not lefs, it 1s idoltry- 
whet'it is offered tothe image, | But 
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irs 4 pack them ; Copſians eff Theokogorum Sentent ia, imaginen . eademilionore 


culju, bayorari & 6915 qua calityr id 6ujys eſt imago, laid Azorins : and he fuppoſeszhis tit. Mord. | 
ph mind of the Coal of Treyt, and\infiguated: by che-fecond Aaeue; and 1950 
= NN Cxor eſſion gf this invidious article, and expreſs'd no particular honour, hut that 


it. approves the raed Nicene Council, and refers. to that in the Article ;; it-is- plain 
2t the Council of Trept intended ſuch honaur and worſhip ta be due, as the Equncil 


6A Many Bpe devices, to 1 60 WAL It | aur Hoes 

Lis this, that no diftiaQion, na artifice will file the harſhaeſs off from this ; «for 
whereas the great thing that chey lay is this, that this worſhip being nor. for the 
umage but for Gof's fake paG'd through the image, does not give Divine honours to 
che unage. But] reply ; Is it a Divine hanour that is given-to the image or no? is 
it the ſame that is given to God, or is it anather ? If it be the ſame then though it be 
not for the image, but for God, yet it is for God: that the Divine worſhip is given to 
if image, that 1s, it is for God's ſake that what 1s due to God alone is giyen tothat 
which is not God, that is, for God's ſake they commit 1dolatry. Bur if it be not.the 
fame, then how do they worſhip God by the image ? Idem eſt motns ad imaginem & 
| exemplar, ſays Ariſtotle, and upan this agcqunt they ſuppole what is done to the 
* image accrues to God ; but then as they mult take care that nothing be given to God 
| that is leſs than himſelf, I mean that he be not worſhipped with lefs than a Divine 
' worſhip ;, ſo they may alſo remember, that by one motion and a&@ af worſhip they 
| cannot give leſs. to the image than they do to God ; whatſoever is leſs than another 
is at the fame with another : if therefore the worſhip given to the image be in any 
{ence leſs chan that which is given to Ged, then it 1s not the ſame: if it be not the 
lame, then by the ſame motion, hy the ſame at&t of worſhip there are two kinds of 
* yarſhjpgiven: which is a contradiction, that one ſhauld be two: and alſo eva- 
= cuztes their great pretence of the reaſonableneſs or poſſibility of doing worſhip 
= to. God by an image; becauſe upon this account the ſame does not paſs at once to 


. .'4. A good man is more an image of God than any Painter or Engraver can make ; 
but if we give Divine honours to a good Man it were idolatry : therefore much more if 
we. giye * to, an image. I uſe this inſtance ta take off the trifle of worſhip Relative; 
and warſhip Terminative ;, for if we ſhould offer ſacrifice to a man, build Temples 
and Altars to him over agaiaſt his doors, burn Lamps, make vows,appoint Holy-days, 
proceſſians, Litanies, jaſftitute fraternities, give him the appellatives of honour 
which we uſually aſcribe to God, it would not ſerve our turns to fay ; we do it to 
God whoſe image this man is, and we intend the honour to God finally ; there is 
relts, it only paſſes through the good man, to be united to the glofies of God ; it 

| were idolatry without all contradiftion. | I find that a&ts of humility have been done 
Wl NERO fas Chriſt's ſake ; and the ations were referc'd to Chriſt juſt as all othes 
acts 0 charity ang alms uſe to be; but if Divine honour be done to them, it is fo 
tar fram being entertaiged by Gad as the correlative of that worſhip, that it is a dif- 
honour to him ; he being curious of his own peculiar, and having given no warrant, 
no inſtance that can amount to any thing of that Nature, and he will be worſhipped, 
as Plato's expreſſion is, 7 draw dear! Tegue; in that way (not that wechulſe, 
but.) that he belt likes. He that will paſs worſhip to God by the mediation and 1nter- 
Polition of a c tyre, muſt da it by uſing that cteature in all the endearments and 


s *& 


regards for God's ſake of which it is capable. Thus by reverencing the Grey _- 
a 
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and rifingup to him; wedo honour to the great Fathefof Men and Angels ; by relie. 
havermade'a rich preſefit ro a King for Chriſt's Ale, or call a pbor begger, 'My £14: 
þut when'for God sſakewe che grcnes yer _ _ wo for are the 
beſt uſages whichpraderirly-rhey ean require, then ehe good-we do to them, whierhy 
it.be:honour or relief; relates to God: Bee for God's fake to-give Divine ou Ty 
man-isavifto.honourrhe- Maſter we made his fervant equal ; or out of reverence ty 
the body-we ſhould weir'the ſhooe'upon our head: and this argument muſt needs con- 
cludeagainft the-worſhippers of images ;/ for 'although Yaſ/quez, and I think he aloge Þþ 
of all the:world, owns the wortt- chat® this Argument-'can infer, and'thinks it lawfyj 

+277 15! ro-give Divine. worſhip: relatively or-rranfirively to a' man ; yet when thar, who 

'* Churchexcuſes' their: worſhipping of Saints, by faying'they give only fuch veheras; 

onto. them as 15- proportion'd ro-them, not Latria but Dulza, that 15, tiot Divine © 
worſhip in any Sence,'for ſo they -wauld be underſtood to ſpeak tind do; ir mug | 
needs be'certain, that this argument is not to be anſwered, nor yet to be outfaey 
However, this is certain, that when the Arias - who: believed Chriſt ro be a" min [3 
creature, though they could not deny but that (according to the expreſs words of | 
Scripture) he was the expreſs and bright image: of his Fathers glory, yet becaus 
they gave to Chriſt Divine honours for his relation ſake to his Father the Eternyl 7 
God, they were by the Fathers of the Church expreſly called idolarers, as is to be frez 
in the firtt,third and fourth Orations of S. Athanaſius againſt the Arians, and in $.Cyi 
in Joh. 1. 9.c. 41. and divers other places : and whatever Ya/quez or any man'elfe's Þ* 
pleas'd to think of it;- yer S. Fohz was twice rejected by an Angel when he wail 
have given Divine honour to him: when he would have worſhipped him : andja 
that Angel repreſented God, and was the ſervant of Feſws. And upon this accom 
we may worſhip every Creature, every Fly, every Tulip, even the Onions of Egyr 

for every plant is more an image of God than a dead piece of Metal, or Marble @ 
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Preſentemque refert qualibet herba Deum. 


And it isin images as it is in the matter of Oaths, of -which our Bleſſed Saviourfiid 
that he that {wears by Heaven, or by the Earth, by the Temple, or by the God, its 
all a caſe : it all alike refers to God and dges him diſhonour if the matter be vain 
falſe ; ſoit is in images : every creature of God repreſents him, and is capable of tra 
mitting honour to him, as a wooden image : and yet becauſe the beſt images of Go | 
are not ſuſceptive of Divine honours ſo much as by relation, much lefs ſhall the work 
images: and if it be idolatry to give ſuch to a man, though with an intuition upu Þ* 
God : to do ſo to a dead image which hath leſs likeneſs to God cannot be put off by: 7 
diſtinction, and a vain imagination. * I will not-aggravate the evil praQtices « 
DoCtrines which are in the Church of Rowe, concerning this Queſtion, but itisob | 
vious to obſerve,that although this diftinCion of re/ative and terwinative is invented by 
ſuperſtitious perſons to make the queſtion hard, and to give themſelves greater oppor 
tunity of quieting the Scruples of tender perſons : yer they do give, and opealy profek 
togive Divine honours to that which is no God, which I thus demonſtrate. The Croft 
on which Chriſt ſuffered is bur a creature: but to the image of this they give a relutin 
Divine honoar, therefore to the Exemplar, which is that Croſs whereof the other ar: 
but 1mages, they terminate the Divine honour. So Facobus Almain. in the words: 
little before quoted : The ſame honour i owing to the image and the Exemplar ; and thert 
fore the images of the Trinity, and of Chriſt, and OF THE CROSS axeto be adori 
- 5% ap with the worſhip of Latria ; [ that is, Divine. ] To this purpoſe is that clauſe in the 
Pontifical publiſhed by the authority of C/emext the Eighth ; Crux legati quia debetw 
6: Latria,erit & dextris, The Legates Croſs muſt be on the right hand ; becauſe L* 
zria or Divine honour is due to it. Now this being the image can challenge but thi 
Divine honour relatively ; but the Croſs that Helena found at Jeruſalem was the Ex 
emplar, therefore to that the Divine worſhip is due «/timat? & terminative, it reft 
there ;, which is as downright -idolatry as can be defin'd. But Aquinas proves It 
ought to beſo. by this Argument, That in which we place the hope-of our ſalvation 
to that we exhibit the worſhip: of Latris, or Divine worſhip :- but in the Crofs w* 
place the hope of our ſalvation, for ſo the Church ſings, f 


the great Rute of Conſeience. | 
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O Crux Ave ſes Unica' 
Hoe paſſionts tempore : 
Ange pics juſtitians, 
Reiſque dona veniam. Z as 386661 
« Af} hail O Crofs, who art our only hope in this time of our ſuffering ; Increaſe the 
« righteouſneſs of the righteous, and give pardon to the guilty. Icould add many 
more things to the fame purpoſe ; but becauſe I intend nox 
2n accuſation of any one, but inſtitution to every one that 
needs it 3 I ſhall only obſerve that this diftinCtion is us'd 
with them as Miracles and gift of tongues was ; not for them 
that believe, but for them that believe not: ſois this, for 
ſtrangers, and them that make objeCtions, not for the obedi- 
ent that worſhip images and break the Commandment : for 
they mult or may do more than give a relative worſhip : but 
et becauſe it concerns us and them, I add this obſervation. T0 | : 
5, That if Divine worſhip, or Latri« be in any fence given to an image, no diſtin- 
Aion can fave it harmleſs: For if it be given at all, it is not chang'd in kind, by being 
alter'd in circumſtance. It is that kind of worſhip which all the world underſtands to 
be proper to God ; now whether it /be for it ſelf or for any other thing, is nothing 
but an enquiry for what cauſe this incommunicable worſhip is communicated to 
them ; that is, a looking after the cauſe of a thing, which no cauſe can legitimate, 
and whether this be proper or improper, yet ſtill it is idolatry in one of the ſences ; 
whether it be dire& or indireQ, it ſtill gives but an appellative and fpecificates the 
idolatry : for that which in its whole Nature is unlawful, and unnatural, cannot be 


Nos deduc ad propria, felix 


Nos amore per te fixi ſaucta. 


= an idolater ; Burt he who anſwers that he does that thing but in this or this manner, 
= confeſſes the thing done and tells you how: but if the manner deſtroys the thing, 
= then it is not the ſame worſhip; and then what need the diftinion of the manner 
which muſt ſuppoſe the ſame matter ; but if the manner does not deſtroy the thing, 
= thea for all thediſtinQions it is idolatry. | 
$5. 6. I conſider that in the firſt Commandment where 4theiſm and Polytheiſm, and 
* Alotheiſm are forbidden direQly and principally,and whatever is like it, or even with, 
= orunderit ; the preface or the reaſon of it is expreſs'd by God ; [1 2m the Lord thy 
= God] plainly declaring that whatſoever is introduc'd againſt that Commandment is 
Z alſo againſt that reaſon: God is not our God, if we acknowledge zone, or if we ac- 
cept of 924»y, or any other ; ſo that by this precept and upon this account, idolatry in 
the object is forbidden. But in the next precept, or (if it be the ſame with this) in 
the next periods of this Commandment, there is another thing forbidden upon ano- 
ther reaſon : Thou ſhalt not worſhip any graven image, for I the Lord thy God am 4 
jealous God, meaning that as his being our God'infers that gone elſe muſt be made 
our God, or have Divine honours done to it; fo the ſuperaddition of this attribute 
and appellative of God, that as he isour God, fo alſo he is a jealous God, in this 
matter of Enterconrſe with us, infers that we muſt not only do what he bids, but alfo 
in his own way, the thing and the manner too are taken care of And if he had in 
the ſecond precept only forbidden Divine worſhip to be given to any artifice or to 
any Creature ; the proper reaſon for it had been [ for I am the Lord thy God} bur 
when to other words he puts'another reaſon, it is certain it muſt mean ſomething new 
and noe ſignified in the firſt periods : But then, becauſe the worſhipping of any image 
of God with Divine worſhip for the ſake of the Exemplar is that whichis neareſt 
and likeſt the manner of the Gentiles; 'and does infenſibly ſteal the heart of marr 
away, and deprefſes our great thoughts of the Eternal immenſe God” into the cir- 
curnſcription of any image, and draws the mind from ſpiritual to material enter- 
courſes, and therefore does by immediate conſequence kffen' the honour of God and 
rhe propriety of the Divine worſhip, that all this ſhould be forbidden is juftly in- 
terred trom the reaſon ; for of theſe things no- better reafon in the World can be gi- 
ven, than that God is a jealous God ; and will not have his honour direaly or indt- 
realy given to any thing to whom himſelf is! not pleasd expreſly to impart itz and 
therefore there is a Natural proportion in the reaſon to the prohibition: for ſince ic 
5 uſual in Scripture to call idolatry by the name of fornication or aduktery, _ is 
| pleated 


* Salve ſanfta facies noftri Redemptorss, - 
In qua niret fpectes Divmi (plendoris, 
Impreſſa panniculo nivei candaris. 
Salve wlrus Domini, imago beata, 
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Ad videndum faeiem Chriſti, que eſt pura: 


» Ave ferrum triumphale, felix haſta, 


lawful in a certain reſpeQ.. Idololatre dicuntur qui fimnlachris eam ſervitutem exhibent 1. «. de Trina; 
que debetur Deo, ſaid S. Auſtin: He who gives that to an image which is due to God is «6: 
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pleaſed here alſo to forbid that manner of worſhip which he accounts adulterous, and 
declares he will not endure it becauſe he-is jealous : and let it be imagined, what cap 
be the effeCt of that reaſon ? ſomething ſpecial muſt be apportion'd to it, left it he 
co no purpoſe : but that images be not taken for very God, that they may not fi 

and for theinſelves receive: Divine Honour is the effeQ of the firſt reaſon, and of the 
firſt precept : whatſoever is next to this, muſt be what 1s alſo next expreſs'd, that is 
Not that images be not worſhipped for God ; but that in the worſhipping the true 
God which is commanded in the firſt period, we do not bow the Head and Knee he. 
fore images which is forbidden in the ſecond periods : And if men were in their 
proportion as jealous of their duty and of avoiding God's anger and eſcaping the Dj. 
vine judgments, and of preſerving their eternal intereſt, as God 1s of his Honour; 
they would never ſo much 1atricate their duty, and branle the Commandment, ang 
do that which is ſo much againſt the letter of it, and againſt the doQtrine of thy 
Church to whom the law was given, and againſt ſo much reaſon ; and for the doing 
of which they are forc'd to uſe ſo much violence of anſwer, ſuch convullions of dj 
ſtinQtion : a jealous Man will not endure ſuch comportments in bis Wife ; for the 
juſtification of which ſhe 1s ſo hardly pur to it, that ſhe muſt have half a dozen ax. 


ſwers before ſhe can pleaſe her ſelf, or think that ſhe does well ; and which after gl} | 


will look but like pitiful excuſes. But above all excuſes it would ſeem the work, 
if ſhe ſhould ſay I do admit another Man, but not as my Husband, but with a leh 
regard and another ſort of complication than I uſe to him ; and that which 1 
I do it for his ſake, he is ſo like him that he is his very picture ; and he is his vey 
great friend, and what I dois for that very regard. A jealous man would hardly take 
this for ſatisfation. And if it beconfider'd that there is nothing ſo clear but ſome 
thing may be ſaid againſt it, and 771; >iſw AG dvlixclay. Every word can be cop 


_. tradicted by a word ; and then how many preſumptions, how many reaſons, how ms 


JO. 


In 1 Cor. 8. 


ny expreſs words, how many ages, and how many. religions do joyn in the condemn 
on of worſhipping God by an image ; it may very well be concluded that our jealoy 
God will not endure half ſo much diſobedience, wilful ignorance and obſtinacy u 
ſuch perſons as, againſt ſo much reaſon and religion and for ſo few and trifling pre 
tences, will worſhip God and his Chriſt by images againſt the words of his on 
Commandment. | 

7. If it be enquired how an image can be an idol ; the anſwer muſt be ; by givuy 
to it Divine worſhip, ar ſomething that is due. or proper to God : Now whoeve 
knows it to be an image of a thing, if he have any uſe of reaſon, if he be not a change 
ing, believes better of the Exemplar than of the image ; and knows that the wor 
{hip ſticks not in the 1mage: he cannot worſhip it for it ſelf, but for ſomethiogn 
which it relates, or for ſamething that adheres to it, or is deriv*d upon it ; till the 
honour goes beyond the Natural or artificial image. The image hath no worth 
its own beyond the art or. Nature ; and can be eſtimated, but as Sz/ver, or Marble, 
Carved ; and therefore no religion: paſſes upon it for its own ſake : Since therefore 
whatſoever paſſes on it is for the ſake of that which it repreſents, an image that isus 
derſtood to; be an image can never be made an idol ; or if it can it muſt be by having 
the worſhip of God. paſs'd through it to God ; it muſt be by being the analogial 
the 1mproper, the tranſitzve,-the relative ( or what ſhall I call it ) obje& of Divine 
worſhip. Now. that this conſideration may have its effeR, I ſhall not need to ſay that 
an idol and an image is'all.one ; though that be true in Grammar ; and Eraſmm {ud 
that S. Ambroſe knew. no difference between them, -but that every image ( made fo! 
religion.). .is.an idol ; and rhat he himſelf ſaw no difference : but becauſe the Church 
in ſome Ages hath ſuppos'd a difference ; I ſhall alſo aVow it : but tind all the dange 
of any {uch allowance caken away by. the inſtance of the brazen Serpent which did 
paſs under both Notions, for it was a meer image or. repreſentment of a Serpent and 
the commemoration of God's delivering his People from them : but when it came 
be us'd 1na religious worſhip then it, wasan idol; permitted when it was a bare imagh 
but broken;whea it paſs'd iato an idol. An image or an idol do notdiffer in the 
ſelves but. by uſe and cuſtom of ſpeaking : the Church calling ic an image fo longs 
it is uſed lawfully : but it is an idol when it is us'd unlawfully, that is in plain ſpeak 
ing, an image 15 lawful to be made or kept for ſome; purpoſes, but not for other. Its 
lawful for ſtory, for memory of an abſent friend or valued perſog that is away, is 
the moving an affeQion,tor oragament and the beauty of a- place ; but it js not ve 
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ro have them, not lawful to make them with deſigns of miniſtring to religion or the 
ſervice and worſhip of God : which I chafe to expreſsin the words of the Aurhor of 
the famous books under the name of Char/es the Great, Nos imagines in baſilicis poſitas, 
idela non nuncupamm ; ſed ne idols nuncupentur, adorare & colere eas recuſamus. We 
do not call images by the name of 540/s, but leſt they become idols we refufe to wor- 
ſhip chem. But yet this I add, that although in the ufe of che two Greek words, 
ergy and w9waw, and of the Latin, idolum and imago, Men have troubled themfelves 
with finding material differences ; yet although it might be of ſome uſe in enquiring 
the meaning of the Ancient DoQors of the Church in the queftion of images, yer it 
will be wholly impertinent as to the Commandment. For God forbidding images 
uſed the word 709 which ſignifies properly a graven image ; and becaufe there were 
more ſorts beſides this, God was pleas'd to forbid 1197 which the Lxxs. render by 
Twill; Sucker, the likeneſs of any thing : and it contains ſculptile, fufile, duttile, 
conflatile, that is, all ſorts of repreſentations, flat or extant, painted or carved; and 
the force of this word can be eluded by no diſtinction. But then as to the meaning of 
theſe words in the uſe of the Ancient Dottors, this is certain : that although about 
the time of the ſecond Niceve Council, this diitintion of idolam and imago was 
brought into the Chriſtian Church, yet it was then new, and forc'd, made to ferve 
the ends of new opinions, not of Truth: for in Tert«{{iar's time chere was nothing of 
it, as appears by his words 1n his book de idololatria,c. 3. Ad hoc neceſſaria eſt vocabult 
interpretatio : e13 ©. Grace formam ſonat ; ab eoper diminutivam ti9Xow deduttum eque 
apud nos formulans fecit. Tgitur omnis forma, vel formula idolym fe dici expoſcit, eſtque 
idololatria, omnis circa omne idolum famulatus & fervitas. Every image ( meaning, of 
| God) isan idol, and all worſhip and fervice about them is idolatry. This is = ->z 
and ſhort. And that once for all I make it clear, that an idol and an image was 
all one in the ſence of the word,and of the Ancient Church; it is undeniably ſo uſed in 
| Cicero lib. 1. defin. bonor. & mal. Imagines que idola nominant, quorum incurfione non ſ0- 
lam videamus ſed etiam cogitemus, &c. and for the Church S. Chryſoftom is an authen- 
tick witneſs, for he calls the pitures by which they then adorn'd their houſes by the 
names of idols, oa; xolaonwiyy tithe mw/leys 3, Elave icavlk;, we trim our hou- 
| ſes, placing every where idols and piEtures. | 
1» Uponthis account we may underſtand the meaning of the primitive Fathers, who 
{ would not endure that a picture ſhould be made, or kept, who condermn'd the art it 
ſelf, as deceiving and adulterous, who faid that God forbad the very trade it felf: 
$0 Tertullian, Fam vero ipſum opus perſonarum quero an Deo placeat qui omnem ſimilita- 
| dinem verat fieri, quanto mags imaginis ſue? Can the making viſors pleaſe God, who 
hath forbidden all ſimilitudes or images and pitures to be made, and how much 
more any image of himſelf? Nobjs enim eft aperte vetitum fallacem exercere ; ſaid 
$. Clement, ſpeaking of pictures and images, the very art is forbidden to Chriſtians. 
The ſame is affirmed by Origes, and long after by S. Chryſoftom ; but Terrulliaz ſaid 
that the Devil brought painting and carving into the world ; and adds, Toto mundo 
ejaſmod; artibus interdixit ſervis Dei, that God hath forbidden to all his fervants in all 
| the world to uſe ſuch arts. But they are to be underſtood by their own words ſpo- 
ken when they had the ſame reaſon and lefs heat ; for that the very making of ima- 
ges was forbidden by God by way of caution only and proviſion, nor for any turpi- 
tude or unreaſonableneſs in the thing, but for the danger which then was pregnant, 
themſelves affirm : Similitudinem vetans fieri omnium——oſtendit & cauſas,” idolala- 
trig fc. ſubſtantiam tokibentes : ſubjicit enim non adorabitis ea, &c. So Tertullian. To 
the ſame purpoſe is that of Orzgen, ſpeaking of the Jews; There was no painter or ſfta- 
mary admitted into their Cities, their laws driving away all this kind of people, Ne qua oc- 
tafio preberetur hominibus crafſis, neve animi eorum a Det cultu awocarentur ad res terre- 
nas per hujuſmodi ilkcebras : leſt any occaſion ſhould be given to rude people of draw- 
ing their minds from the pure worſhip of God to earthly chings. Now if this ſence 
was alſo in the Commandment, it is certain that this was but temporary ; and there- 
fore could change : and that it was changeable appears in this, that God by a Divine 
Spirit aflifted Bezaleel and Aholzab in the like curious arts ; and by other inftances 
which I have already reckon'd * : Now this ſence and ſeverity might perperually ob- 
lige the Fews ; becauſe during the whole abode of their Synagogue there was almoſt 
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an equal danger by their perpetual converſation with idolatrous Nations, and there-. 
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? regardeſt the law, thou haſt God's law, Make not the likeneſs of any thing : Bitif 
” thou conlidereſt that afterwards Moſes did command them to make the likeneſ; of 
? a Serpent, do thou alſo imitate Moſes, and againſt the law make no likeneſs, ug 
? lefs, God alſo give thee a Commandment as he did Moſes. Meaning that the figs 
lar example was no prejudice to the law : Exceptio firmat regulam in non excepty,, 
This part of the Commandment was by God pans with in chat inſtance, and in; 
few more; but theſe few confirm the rule in all things and inſtances, beſides them. 
ſelves, for they ſay, that without God's leave we may not break this Commandmen. 
In Tertwlliax's time this very neceſſity did ſtill abide, and therefore they had the fame 
zeal againſt images and what/oever gave ſubſtance to idolatry ; That's Tertullien's phrif 
ſor Painters and Statuaries. But then thisalſo.is to be added. That all thoſe inftin, 
ces in the Old Teſtament of the brazen Serpent, the Bulls, the Pomegranates, th 
Cherubims, the curious works of Bezalce/, are not to be us'd as argumeats againſt th 
morality ofthe ſecond Commandmeat : becauſe theſe were ſingle cauſcs, and ha 
their ſpecial warrant or approbation reſpeQtively from the ſame fountain whence th 
prohibition came, at leaſt let them prevail no further than they ought ; let then 
mean no more than they ſay, and let us go no further than the examples : by which 
we find images made, for other uſes, but not for worſhip: and therefore the Con 
mandment may be moral in all the periods of it, this only excepted which relates 
the making of them. | | 
But when we conlider further, that. So/omoz caus'd Golden Lions to be made abou 
his throne, and the Jews impriated images on their money, and in Chriſt's time 
us'd the images of Ceſar on their Coin, and found ino reprover for ſo doing, thi 
ſhews that there was ſomething in the Commandmeat that was not moral ; I meant 
prohibition of making or having any images: For to theſe things we find no can: 
mand of God,no diſpenſarion, no allowance poſitive : but the immunity of reaſon 
the indemnity of not being reproved, and therefore for ſo much as concerns thens 
king or having piQtures and images, we are at liberty without the warranty of ae 
preſs Commandment from God : The reaſon of the difference is this, The firſt inf 
ces (excepting that of the brazen Serpent, which, becauſe it was to be inftrumentalu 
a miraculous bleſſing, muſt ſuppoſe a Divine Commandment ; like a Sacrament 
Sacramental ) were of images us'd in the Tabernacle or Temple, and ſo came within 
the verge of Religion ; and for their likeneſs to the main ſuperſtition might ache 
ventur'd upon without ſpecial leave or approbation : and therefore God gave «on- 
mand for the images of the Tabernacle, and by his. Majeſtick preſence in the Temp 
approv'd all that was there. Upon what confidence So/omon ventur'd upon it.; and 
whether he had a command or no I: find not recorded, but ex poſt fatto we find it ap 
proved, But for the other images which related: wholly to civil uſe : right-realay 
and the common notices of things was their ſufficient warrant ; while they coull 
have no end 1n diſobedience, no temptation to it, no reward for it ; when it did ot 
- contradi&t any natural or Religious reaſon ; there, was no danger of Idolatrty,'a 
ſemblance of Superſtition. So that.the reſult is this ; The Jews were forbiddento 
make or have any images ; and this was becauſe of their danger : but was this nome 
ral law. But the very making and having them for worſhip is farbidden as the thias 


it ſelf is, got as adultery and wanton looks are forbidden in the ſame Commandment 


and are aQts of the ſame in, ſo is worſhipping and having them for worſhip, it is thi 
which S.' Pau/ .calls inthe matter of uncleanneſs, Making proviſion for the fleſe:u 
fulfil the luſts thereof. Making images and pictures to this end, is providing far ihe 
. fleſh : Forthis alſo is fornication and ſpiritual whoredom. And as we may lookup 
on a woman, and be 1nnocent, fo, we do not look upon her for luſt: ſomayw 
have or make piftures and images; but far worſhip be may not : and in this ſeaced 
the words even. this period of the Commandment .is alſo moral ;' and obliges us 8 
much as ;the Fews ; but. if thoſe words did abſtrattedly and without their relation 
bind the Jews ; it did never bind: us .but by way of caution and. prudence ; that's, 
when we are in the ſame dangers as were the 1/7 ae/ztes, in the rudeneſs and infancy 
their Church eſpecially. * And this we find in Tertulien ; that when he had affirm 
ed the very art, of painting and engraving to be unlawtul : to them who enquire whit 
then ſhall the poor men do who have no other means to get their living ; he anſwers 


let ther paint tables and cupboards, and remove their art from danger of religions: 
neceſlary-and fit provitions for lite ;. let, them do things as like as they were enabled: 
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och colin on the eighth of November the memory of C/audrus Niroftratus;ant 


their fellows, who choſe to die rather than imake: images for the Hedthen'Temptes*; 
they were excellent ſtatuaries, but better Chriſtians:”: By which: it” 18 plain:. rhatl tra 
means the very art as it 1s miniſtred to idolatry”; tor abſtracting fron rhat fniciiſter} 
and that danger it was lawfal enough,7/ 50 bt + boi 2 Go 2599 970 qu peralil 

ity, Q'ts Qui fingit facros auro vel marmore vnltus, 
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| 1d 1 | "Nom facit ille Des ;- qui colit alle facit. 51,018 Thi} 
He that worſhips the imiage; he makes'it an idol; and he that deſigns any. aſſiſtanesto 
the idolatry,” or mo 
crime. To which purpo 
quaſi vb aliam cauſam colere non audeat, niſi ob quam & farere non debeat, ſeilitet vb;Deb. 
eſſentiam utrobique : imo. tu colis, qui facis ut. coli poſſint. He an{wersthe'objedtion-yt 
them that ſay, I make images, but I do not worſhip them as if ({ays he) there:were 
any reaſon forbidding thee to worſhip'them; . but the ſame for which thou oughteſ 


they. were unlike the violations-:of [religion'; arid; therefore-21t 


miniſters to'it; -he-adopts hirhſelf into a partnerſhipof the . _ _ , 
& was that of 7erzullian, Facio ( (eil. imagines ) ſed nowroly 3D: idol. c. 6. 


not to make them ; 1 mean, the Omnipreſence of God. Nay, thou worſhippeſt them, = 


who makeſt them that they may be worſhipped. Bur in all other fences the making 
2 picture, is not making an idol ; and therefore that. ſevere ſence of the Command« 
ment, though as it is moſt probable ir'did oblige the Fews, and all perſons in equal dan- 
ger ; yet becauſe the reaſon may ceaſe, andthe danger be ſecured, when it is ceasd, the 
obligation alſo is null ; and therefore though that was ui the'Commandment ; yet iis 
no part of its morality ; but that excepted, every other clauſe is moral and Eterna}.\*. 

8. And all this is perfetly conſenting to the analogy of the Golpel, which is aſpi- 
ritual worſhip, unclothed of bodily ceremonies, ſtripd naked of beggarly rudiments; 
even thoſe which God had commanded in the Old law ; Chriſt placed but two tnyſte- 
rious ceremonies in the place of all the ſhadows of Moſes : and fince Chriſtianity hath 


ſhak'd off that body and'outfide of religion, that law of a carnal commandment; -_ 


that we might ſerve Gol in ſpirit and truth, that is, proportionable to his perfeQtions; 


it cannot be imagined that this ſpiritual religion which worſhips God in praiſes and 
love, in charity and alms, in faith and hope, in contemplation and humility, in ſelf- 
denial and ſeparations from: all corporal adherences that are not neceflary, and that 
are not Natural, I ſay it cannot be imagined that this ſpiritual religion ſhould putori 
a phantaſtick body, which as much as it can, ſeparates from areal: that Chriſtiani- 
ty ſhould make a Vizor for God, who hath ro body, and give that to him which the 


Heathens gave to their Devils; Demoniis corpora contulerunt ; they gave a body. to:De idol. c. 7. 


their Demons, ſays Tertullian, when they made images to them ;- that he who under» 
the jaw of carnal ordinances could not endure an image, fhould yet be'pleasd with 
it under the pure and ſpiritual inſtitution of the Goſpel. A Chriſtian muſt y»41zs Se-: 
exacizs domdZe9, worihip God with ' genuine and proper worſhippings, 'that.is;! 
Juyis WAI porn voz, With the pure.and only worſhip of the Soul.-.. Now if the 
Ceremonials of Moſes were contrary to this ſpirituality, and therefore : was: taker 
away by the Goſpel, it cannot be imagined that images which are more contrary.to 
a ſpiritual worſhip, ſhould be let in by Chriſt, when they were ſhut ont-by: Moſer. 
* Tothis purpoſe they are excellent words which were ſpoken by Clemens Alexandri- 


wns.. © Moſes many Apes before made a law that there ſhould be no grayen, no:mol- Scromar. 5. 


* ten, no painted image or likeneſs of a thing made amongſt them, that we.ſhould: 
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9. And upon theſe accounts we find that: the Chriſtians were great haters of image-' 
worſhip, and even of images themſelves: and did deride the Heathen follies, who in 
the midſt of their witty difputations and wiſe diſcourſes of God, did ſo unman them- 
ſelves and baffle their own reaſon as to worſhip this invifible God by looking upon a' 


contemptible image. Td this purpoſe Origen difcourſes wiſely ;-*; God hath choſen TL 
, the folly of the world, thoſe amongſt the Chriſtians whoſe lives were moſt ſimple, 
5 modeſt, and more pure than that of the Philoſophers; that he: might put to ſhame 
thoſe wiſe-men who bloſhnot to ſpeak to lifele(s trunks, as:if they were Gods or 
bim;who atter his 
® excel. 


= images of the Gods. For what ſober Man does not eaſily difcern 


wr A a | 


not attend ſenſibk things, but pats'to thoſe which are perceivd by the inderftand- - 
ing only, For the daily cuſtom of ſeeing him (# efigte.) makes that the Majeſty 
of God becomes vile and contemptible, and by material:Subſtances (Grols-images): 
to worſhip that eſſence which is only diſcerned by the mind, is by the ſence to. un-: 
_ © dervalue the Eternal mind. 7 | 08 
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« 'excellent and Philoſophical diſcourſes of God or of the gods, does preſently look 
«. upon images, and offers Prayers to them, or by the beholding themas lomeconſpj. 
<« cuous ſign, ſtrives to lift up his mind to the Gs of an intelligible Deity 
«But the Chriſtian though but unlearned, yet he believes verily that the whole wart 
« is the Temple of God, and he prays in every place, ſhutting his bodily Eyes, but 
« lifting up the eyes of his mind ---- and being wrap'd as it were beyond this worls; 
&« he makes his prayers to God for great things. This is the advantage, the Spiritug. 
lity and devotion of the Chriſtian. Concerning which it were eafie to bring manj 
ancient Teſtimonies; which who-ever is deſirous to ſee, may find thern frequently j 
the Fathers of the four firſt Ages: but eſpecially in /ren@us 1. I. cont. her. c. 24. Origei 
L. g. contr. Celſ.Tertull. de idol. c. 5. and de coron. mil. and de Spedtac. c. 23. Clemens Rom: 
Recogn.l. 5. andClem. Alex. ſtrom. 1,& 5. S. Chryſoſt. in Synod. 7. Ai. 6. and. in 1 Cory, 
Epiph. her. 29. Amphilech. apud Syn. 7. ation. ead. Optatus L. 3. contr. Donat. $. Ambroſ 
ep. 31. ad Yalent. S. Auſtin. in Pſal. 11 3. all which ſpeak of this Article ſo as needs ng 
commentary, and admits of no evaſion, decretorily, and dogmatically, and zealouſy, 
34. Now againſt this heap of plain teſtimonies there is not any; one clear ſentence ang 
dogmatical propoſition to be brought ; and if there could be brought forty: particulay 
in of a contrary pradtice, though there are not three to be had in pure anriquiz 
ty and in authentick teſtimony, yet it could not in any degree abate the certainty of | 
this DoQrine: becauſe the Doctors of thoſe Ages ſay, that where ever there is any 
ſuch thing, it is unlawful. Zpiphanius did rend in pieces the veil at Aralatha new 
Bethlehem, becauſe it had-in it the picture of a man; and this is ſo notorious, that 
Alfonſus a Caſtro calls him an Iconoclaſt : but Epiphanins gives this account of it tothe 
Biſhop of Jeruſalem, Contra authoritatem Scripturarum eſſe ut in Chriſti Eccleſia hominis 
pendeat imago; and, iſtiuſmodi vela contra religionem noſtram venzunt : It is againſtthe 
| authority of the Scriptures, it is againſt our religion, that the1mage of a man, rhiar ſuch 
L.z. c.deorig. yeils, ſhould be in the Church: and La#antius as plainly, Dubium non eft quin religh 
_ nulla fit, ubicunque fimulachrum eft ; where an image 1s, it. 1s certain there is/no Rel 
gion : and S. Auſtin anſwers all pretenſions to the contrary, which can readily be 
drawn from Antiquity. © I know (fays he) many thatare worthippersof-pictures 
* but ſuch as-neither know nor exhibit the force of their Profeilion, but they are ſich 
< who are ſuperſtitious in their very religion, ſuch which the Church would cop 
* demn, and daily ſeek to corredt like little children. This being the doctrine of the 
* Primitive Church ; if a contrary practice comes in, it 1s certain it is by corruption 
of faith and manners. The Temples of Gods, and the images of godsthey had in equal 
deteſtation : not that: they hated publick places of worſhip ; bur Zempla, non Ecclth- 
as, or Dominicas ; for we muſt know, that in the language of the Fathers, by Temples 
they did mean ſuch as the Gentiles had ; ſuch as the Holy Scriptures call the place 
Judge i7. 5. of Micah's images; [ an houſe of gods ] according to that famous ſaying of 7jdore : 
Templi nulla ratio quod non coronat fimulachrum: It is no Temple that is without an image, 
and it is no Church that hath one, according to the Primitive Chriſtian-Dottrine : 
and it was remarkable what is told by A#lius Lampridias in the life of Alexander Se- 
wverus, that when Adriax the Emperor had commanded Churches to be: built without 
images, it was ſuppoſed he intended them for the ſervice of Chriſt : than which 
there needs no greater or clearer inſtance of the doctrine and practice of the.Holy Pri 
muitives. | 
35- But the beſt and moſt perfe& account that can be given of the Chriſtian religion 
£ in this Article, is by the Eccleſiaſtical laws. The Council of E1iberis in Spain made 
yn a Canon: Placuit pifturas in Eccleſia eſſe non debere, ne quod colitur aut adoratur in þa- 
:mprudenter 72etibus depingatur. Pictures muſt not be in Churches, leſt that which is worſhipped 
moddim, verd or adored be painted upon the walls. From which plain place Beilarmine, Perron, Binius, 
norm, oh and divers others take great pains to eſcape: 'it matters not how, as to the queſtion of 
bertino lata eſt Conſcience ; it is ſufficient what Agobardus Biſhop of Lyons above 800. years ago, 
SEND. ſays in this very particular, © Now error is ſo grown, and is perſpicuous that they 
Canus loc. © _— near the Herefie of the Anthropomorphites and worthip images, and put 
* their hope in them, the cauſe of which error is, that faith is departed from mens 
pig. & imag. © hearts, and they put their confidence in what they ſee. But as when we ſee Soul- 
* diers arm'd, or Husbandmen plowing or mowing or gathering Grapes in picture, or 
"the -piQures of Huntſinen purſuing their game, cr of Fiſhermen throwing their 
*. Nets, we do not hope to receive fromthem a Mullet, or a Months pay, hong: 
| « bariey 
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< barley or cluſters of grapes: So if we ſee winged Angels painted, Apoſtles preac't- 
« ing, Martyrs dying, we are not to expect any aid or good from the images we lee, 
« becauſe they can neither do good nor hurt. Therefore for the aboliſhing of this ſu- 
« perſtition, refe ab Orthodoxis Patribus definitum eft, it was rightly detin'd by the 
« Orthodox Fathers, that pictures ought not to be in Churches, lelt that which is wer- 
« ſhipped (viz. God or his Chriſt) be painted upon their walls. To the ſame pur- 
poſe the F athers of the fourth Council at Conſtantinople did quote the words ot Fpipha- 


nius, as we learn from the Acts of the ſecond Nzcexe Council, in theſe words: © Take Syn.7. AR 6. 


& heed to your ſelves, and hold the traditions which ye have received ; decline not to 
« the right hand or to the left: and remember, my beloved Sons, that ye bring not 
&* Tmages into the Churches, nor into the Cemeteries of the Saints: but by remem- 
& brance place God in your hearts. To the fame purpoſe was it decrecd by another 


Synod at Conſtantinople of 338 Biſhops, under Conſtantius Copronymus ; forbidding all An. Dom.;s3. 


uſe of Images in Churches or out of them : and ſo much of their Decree as forbad the 
worlhip of Images was followed by Charles the Great, and the learned Men of that 
Age, and confirm'd by the Synod at Frankfort, where the Biſhops of 7raly, France and 
Germany were called by the Emperor to that purpoſe. To theſe, if we add the Coun- 


imagines adoret, that the people ſhould be warned that they do not worſhip Images ; 
we have teſtimony enough of the Chriſtian dodrine and uſages of the beſt Men, and 
the beſt times. 
Concerning the Chriſtian doctrine ; I ſuppoſe my ſelf to have ſaid enough in this 
Article. But beſides the premiſes, there is ſomething peculiar to be ſuperadded, which 
concerns both Fews and Gentzles, and the uninſtructed Laity of the Chriſtians. 


TR. Concerning the Fews, I have already made it appear that their Religion was 


perfectly againſt Images : But I have two things to add which relate to them : Firſt, 
that in the diſputations between the Fews and Chriſtian Doctors in the Primitive 
Church, they never objeted againſt the Chriſtians that they either had Images or 
did worſhip them : as is evident to them that read the Conference between Juſtin 
Martyr and Tryphon ; and in the book which 7ertu/ian wrote againſt the Jews, and in 
divers other rencontres ; in which the Few was forward to object all that he could 
aſperſe the Chriſtian withall, and he on the other fide: #5 ready. to defend his cauſe. 
But not one word in any of them of objeQtion againſt the Chriſtians in the matter of 
Images, which is an evident argument, that the uſe of Images was not as yet known 
to the Church of the firſt Ages. 

2. For when the doctrine and manners of the Chriſtians began to be ſullied and 
degenerate; and ſhe who was a pure Virgin and dear to Chriſt, began to fornicate with 
ſtrange imaginations ; the Few inſtantly became clamorous and troubleſome in the 
Article ; profeſs'd himſelf to be ſcandalizd at the whole Religion, and in all diſputa- 
tions was ſure to lay it in the Chriſtians diſh. There was a famous Dialogue written 
a little before the time of the ſeventh Synod in which a Few is brought in, thus 


. cil of Mentz, and the ſecond Council of Seys, who commanded populum moneri ne $:non.. e. 2c; 


ſpeaking to the Chriſtian ; Scandalizor in vos Chriſtiani, quia imagines adoratis : Syn. 1. As. 


Scriptura quippe ubique precipit non facere quenquam fibi ſculptile, vel omnem fimilitu- 


dinem. 1 am offended at you Chriſtians, becauſe ye worſhip Images; whereas the 


Scripture every-where commands that no man ſhould make to himſelf any graven 
image, or the likeneſs of any thing. Of the ſame accuſation Zeontius Biſhop of Cyprus 
takes notice in bis Apology againſt the Fews: and that the Jews make great noiſes 
with this accuſation of the Chriſtians, and put very much upon it, we may ſee in the 


Epiſtle of Ludovicus Carretus, and the Catechetical Dialogues of Fabianus Fiogus. 


* But this obſervation is very remarkable out of the Fewi/h Talmud : For in the firſt 


| part of it which they call the Miſna, there is not one word of declamation or reproof 


againſt Chriſtians in the matter of Images (as hath been long ſince obſerved by learn- 
ed Men: ) for this was made about two hundred years after Chriſt, in all which 
time the Chriſtians did. hate Images as much as the Jews did. But in the Gemara Ba- 
bylonicum, which is the ſecond part of the Talmud that is of authority amongſt them, 
which was finiſhed about five hundred years after Chriſt, at which time allo Images 
began to be received in Churches : there and in all the Commentaries of the Rabbins 
publiſhed in the tenth or eleventh Age, the Jews call the Chriſtian Churches V2 
FIN TN Beth havoda zara, The houſe of 1dolatry: and it will be impoſſible that ever 
they can become Chriſtians ſo long as they ſee Images worſhipped in our Churches x 
Aa2 and 
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; and the broad Commandment left out of the Catechiſms of thoſe with whom eſpec; 


ally they do converſe. = 2th 07 11 22; 

That which I am to ſay concerning Heathens is this : That it is impoſlibſe that 
thoſe Chriſtians who worſhip Images of God ſhould diſtinguiſh their manner of Wor 
ſhipping rhe true God from the manner by which the Heathens worſhipped thei 
Gods. For they did not ſuppoſe their Images to be Gods, and therefore they woulg 
lavgh at the Chriſtians if they had nothing elſe to ſay againſt them, but that God is 
not a ſtone, or Metal poliſhed by the Ingravers tool. Thus Arnobius brings in the 
Gentiles ſpeaking, Neque nos @ra, neque aurz argentique materias quibus figna confiun 
Deos eſſe & religioſa decernimus eſſe Numina, ſed eos ipſos in his colimus, ques dedicy; 
infert jacra, &c. We do not think the gold, or the braſs, or the ſilver, of which EY 
make our Images, to be Gods: but in theſe Images we worſhip them. 

Hoc Deus eſt quod imago docet, ſed non Deus ipſa, 

Hoc videas, (ed mente colas quod cernis in ipſa. 
The Image is not God, but repreſents him: your eye upon the Image and your min! 
upon God. uis enim alius eft nifi fit plane fatuus, qui hec Deos eſſe putet, nou autey 
Deorum donaria & ſimulachra» None but fools (faid Celſus) will call them 
which are but Images of the Gods :. and it 1s very pertinent which Lucias told th 
Matron, who took it ill that ſhe was complemented too high and compar'd in beauy 
to the Goddeſſes ; © I never did (ſays he) fair Lady, compare you to the Goddeſks 
* but with their Images made by the beſt workmen of ſtone, or braſs, or ivory, An 
&« I do not think it impious to compare things with Men, if thoſe things are made þ 
* Men, unleſs you will ſuppoſe 'that Phidzas made Minerva, or that to be the He. 
* venly Yenus which a great many years ago Praxiteles made at Cyidus. But tak 
« heed, for it is an undecent thing to think ſuch things of the Gods, whoſe true . 
* preſentations (as I ſuppoſe) no Humane induſtry can make. The ſame is to be ſe 
in Athenagoras *, in Arnobius Þ, in Lattantius ||, S. Auſtin *, and divers others. 
na ad Junonts ſoſpite cruore manavere, ſaid Livy f ; The Signs, meaning the 1 
in J«uo's Temple ) did.drop bloud : and Clemens Romanus || brings in the Heathen 
ſaying, We worſhip viſible Images to the Honour of the inviſible God ; and they coul 


*Decivit Dei ſometimes laugh at their Gods whom their Prieſts exposd to worſhip, and yet then 
1.8.c.23. &1 ſelyes knew them to have been a Plum-tree. 


Pſal.113.conc. 
2. &1. 3.3. de 


do&r. Chriſt. 
+ Dec. 4. L 3. 
}| Recog. I, 5. 


Luci. 


Olim truncus eram ficulnus, inutile lignum, 

Cum faber i:icertus, ſcamnum faceretne Priapum, 

Maluit efſe Deum : Deus inde ego furum, aviumque 

Maxima formido | 
It was a great queſtion amongſt the Carpenters, whether this wood ſhould be a Gl 
or a Stool : now they that talk'd thus, knew what that was which their Myſtick pe: 
ſons call'd a God: they were ſure they could be but Images of them. So that thek 
Chriſtians who worſkyp God by an Image, although, they, otherwiſe ſin againſt the 
firſt Commandment than Heathens do, who worſhip falſe Gods; yetthey fin equally 
againſt the ſecond Commandment, and by Images tranſmit worſhip totheir Godre 
{pecively. I do not doubr but the ruder among the Heathens did ſuppoſe the very 
Image to be their God, or that their God did dwell in their Temple, and in thes 
Image, or that a Divine power was communicated to it ; | 

Ot pueri infantes credunt figna omnia ahena 

Vivere, & eſſe homines, & fic iſti omnia fita 
_ | Vera putant : credunt fignis cor eſſe in ahens. 
For ſome are {uch very children as to think the woodden Poppet to be # wood-man: 
and therefore when the Prophets diſcourſed againſt them in the matter of Imags, 
they called them Wood and Stone, Gold and Silver, and repreſented the folly of put- 
ting truſt in things that had no life, which themſelves plac'd there, which Cats did ſt 
upon and Birds build their neſts in: but either by theſe arguments they did reprove 
thoſe fools amongſt them who did ſuppoſe them to be Gods indeed. ( who allo ſinn'd 
direQly againſt the firſt Commandment, and committed Idolatry in the obje& of their 
worſhip ) or thoſe better Spirits and wiſer heads among them, who though they de 
rided that folly, yet they pur their truſt in the Images, as ſuppoſing them inveſted 
with power from their God, and that by them he would do them: benefit. 

3- Now how far differing this is from the practice of Chriſtians in ſome times and 

places, we may gueſs by the complaints made by learned men, particularly by (of 
[anaer, 
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ſander, and, Polydere Virgil, and Heſſelius the, Regius Profeſſor at Laugin 3: but; with- Confulr.loc.de 


1magin. De in- 


out the aid of their teſtimony, it is plain;þy;:their publick, gnd. authoziz'd treatment year. cer. 1n 
of their images, . they conſecrate their 1Mmages, they hope. in. them,  they1exped gifts Decal, part. 1. 
and graces. from them, they cloath them and. crown. them, theyre Altars and © 
Temples to them, -they kiſs them and, bow: their Head, and;Knee before: them,' they 

light up Tapers and Lamps to.them, which 15.2 dired conſumptive ſacrifice, & reli- 

quan obſervationem circa. eat femiliter ut geutes faciunt ; they. do to their images as'the.- 
Heathens do to theirs; they are the words of /rexeus by. which he reproves the folly * 

of ſome that had got the. pitures,of Chriſt iand Pythagoras and other emanent perſons;: 

but that which is moſt to be. reproved and can be leſs excys'd is their prayers and 

forms. of dedicating their golden or wooden images ; ©: Sandtifie, O Gad, this form of Pontific. Rom. 
the Bleſſed Virgin, that it may bring, ſaving, help to thy faithful people, that thunders and Vid. —_ 
lightnings may, be driven away the ſooner, that immoderate rains or flouds, and civil H. aan. 
wars or the invaſion of Heathens may at the. preſence of this be ſuppreſſed. As bad or 

worſe are in the Pontifical in-thededication of an image of the Croſs, and of S. Joby, 

and at the hallowing the Agwuy Dez. Naw. theſe things are as bad as can be; and 

yet done to images: (I do' not doubt) for; their fakes whom they repreſent ; but yet 

with ſome regard to the image it ſelf, for ſo they value our Lady of Hales, our Lady 

of Walſingham, of Loretto, of Sichem, Aſpricollis, Prunetana, Ardilleriana, more 

than our Lady of Noſtredame, or Florexce, or S. Denys, Now when'the relatives 

of one term do differ, it is for themſelves that the difterence is, not for the-correla- 

tive which is ſtill the ſame : and here for the common People to diſcern the. niceties 

and the intricate nothings that their learned Men have devisd to put a Viſor upon 

this folly ; is ſo impoſſible that it will not be eafie to make them underſtand the 

terms though a learned Man were by them at every cringethey make. They cannot 

tell whether. the. worſhipbe to the image or the exemplar ; which is prime and which 

is ſecondary ; they cannot diſtinguiſh of Latria, and Doulia, and Hyperdanlia, nor 

can they skill in proper or improper worſhip, mediate and immediate, univocal, 
equivocal, and analogical, nor fay how much is for this, and how much for that, 

or which is fimple and which is allayed, which is abſolute and which is reductive. 

And although Men in the Schools, and when they have nothing to do but to make 
diſtinctions which no body can underſtand, can ſeparate word from word, form 

from matter, real from notional, the ſhadow from the body, a dream from a-vifion, 

the skin from the fleſh, and the fleſh from the bone, yer when they came to ation 

and cloath their theorems with a body of circumſtances, he that ettends the pre- 

ſent buſineſs of devotion and deſire, - will not find himſelf able or at leiſure then to 

ng curiouſly ; and therefore it was well ſaid of Heſſelius of Lovain ; Images 

were. brought into uſe for the ſake of the Laity, and now for their ſakes they are to be re- 

mov'd again, leſt they give divine worſhip to the image, or fall into the herefie of the An- 
thropomorphites ; ( he might have added ) or leſt by worſhipping God by an image 

they commit the ſin of ſuperſtition and idolatry, breaking the ſecond Command- 

ment. For the ſame folly which in the Heathens -was reprov'd by the. Primitive 
Chriſtians, the ſame is done now adays. by Chriſtians; to their images. . I ſhall con- 

clude this with a ſtory out of an 7falian who wrote commentaries of the affairs of /v- DS 
dia ; when the poor Barbarians of Nova Hiſpania in the-Kingdom of Mexzco had one Pietro Martirs 
day ofa ſudden found their idols taken down and, broken, they ſent four principal HitdelleInd. 
Perſons of their Country to A/fonſus Zuaſus the Licentiate who had commanded it ; oO 
they complaining of the injury ſuppos'd allo, and told him, they did believe it tobe 

done without his conſent or knowledge, as knowing that the Chriſtians had Idols and 

images of their own, whom they valued, and ador'd and worſhip'd: and looking up 
.and eſpying the image of S. Sebaſtian,whom Alfonſus had in great veneration, hanging 

by his Bed-fide, they pointed at him with their finger ſaying, the ſame regard which 

he had to the image of S. Sebaſtian, the ſame they had ro theirs. The Governour be- 

ing troubled with this quick and not barbarous diſcourſe ; turn'd him-about a little, 

and at laſt told chem, that the Chriſtians did not worſhip images for their own ſakes, 

but as they repreſented holy perſons dwelling in heayenly places, and to demonſtrate 

that took down the image of S. Sebaſtian, and broke'it in pieces, They replied that ir 
wasjuftſo with them ; and that they were not ſo ſtupid to warſhip the images for their 

own regards ; but as they repreſented the Sun and Moenand- all the lights of Heaven. 

Alifonſus being yet more troubled, was fore'd to change the ſtate of the yo : by 
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ſaving'that'the objet was diflering though-the manner was not, that the Chriſtia; 
dig by their oben? $ honour to the great' Creator of rhe World, but they did 2 | 
creatures, 'toevil Spirits; 'and falſe Gods:” which was indeed very true, 'but it wasy 
removing the queſtion fromthe ſecond Commandment to the firſt: For although 
relation to'the firſt the Heathens have the worſt of it ;/ yet as to the ſecond theſe Chji. 
ſtians andthe poor ſ»dians were equal : and'the wit of man" cannot tell how they differ 

But I ſhall add rhis, that though it be impoſſible to know how the worſhip of Gog 
* by an image ſhould come into the world ; unleſs 1t be as Tertullian ſaid of the very xr 
of making images, that it came from the Devil; yetit is obſervable that it never pre. 
vail'd any where but in a degenerating People. The Jews at firſt were pure worthy 
© pers of the God of their Fathers, but at any time when Satan ſtood at their rip 
hand and made //-ael to fin, then they would play the fool with images. In the pu: 
reſt times of Chriſtianity they: kept themſelves clean from images ; bur as they grey 
worſe, ſo they brought in Superſtition, and worſhip of images, and ſo it was among 
the Heathens too. While they kept themſelves to the principles of their inſtitution 
and tradition which they had from the Patriarchs of Nations who had been taught by 
God, and liv'd according to Nature; they worſhipped God ſimply and purely. 
Si Deus eſt animus — ; | 
Hic tibi precipue pura fit mente colendus. 
a pure and immaterial ſubſtance is diſhonour'd by any worſhip but that of a pure and 
a holy mind; and the ancienteſt Romans for 170. years together worſhip'd without a1 
image, ſaid Yarro; who adds this judgment of his own, quod f: adhuc manſiſſet, caftin 
Di obſervarentur : if the ſame had been ſtill obſerved, the Gods had been more pure- 
ly, more chaſtly worſhipped. The word which Yarro uſes is very proper and according 
to the ſtile of Scripture which calls idoJatrous worſhippings by the name of fornicati 
on. But Yarro adds this reaſon, Qui primi fimulachra Deorum populis poſuerunt, mn 
civitatibus ſuis © metum dempſiſſe, & errorem addidiſſe. "The introduQtion of image 
brought in error and caſt out fear, | | 
| | Stulte werebor ipſe cum faciam Deos. 
if T worſhip what I make, I will not fear what I worſhip. Well and wiſely did he fur 


poſe (faidS. Auſtin) that the greatneſs of their Gods might ſoon become defpicab 

+» by the fooliſhneſs of images : and it might reaſonably prevail againſt the old ſuperſt; 

tion, to ſuppoſe that he who governed all the World ought to be worſhipped without 

an image. The ſame teſtimony we have in Plutarch in the life of Numa. The Gods 

had houſes and cells but no images, as ſuppoſing it to be impious to expreſs the greateſt thing 
by the baſeſt ; and knowing that there is no other way of coming to God but bythe mind. 

From hence I infer, that neither God nor Nature, neither _—_ nor religion 


brought images into the worſhip of God; but it was the invention of ſuperſtitions 
men, or rather of the enemy of Mankind that he might draw the heart of man from 
contemplation of the inviſible, and depreſs it ro low phantaſms and ſenſible adheren- 
ces, to diminiſh the fear of God, and to produce confidencies in dead ſubſtances 
cloath'd with accidents of art; to muſe the fooliſh, and to entertain the weakeſt 
part of him that is wiſer, and that religion might be capable of tricks and illuſions 
which could not happen to immateria] and ſpiritual worſhippings. But that all the 
reaſon of the World isagainſt it, may be the rather preſum'd, becauſe although the 
patrons of images offer at ſome reaſons for the uſe of images in ſtory and ornament 
and inſtruction; yet no man pretends to any reaſonableneſs of worſhipping God by an 
image, orgiving Gods due to an image: Some of them fay that the-ſame worſhip pal- 
ſes trom the image unto God, and therefore it is lawful, and God is not diſhonoured: 
But upon no reaſonable account can it be ſaid, that therefore it is good, that it pleaſes 
-God, that it promotes his honour, that it is without danger ; and however any man 
may intend to paſs the relative honour that way, yet no man hath any warrant that 
- God will accept it, or that he will endure, it that way ; that he will receive his facri- 
fices moſt readily when they are firſt waſh'd (ſhall I call it? or foulded) in the Bor- 
torus, by the polluxions and abominations of images * for that they are called ſo in 
-Scripture is evident ; but they are never commended there,not one good word of them 
is there recorded : but of the worſhip of them nothing but prohibition and execration 
"and foul appellatives. There is no neceſſity of it, no advantage by it, no man is help'd 
by 1t, no command, no licence, no promiſe, no Scripture for it ; all the religions that 

ever God''did inſtitute are expreſly 'againſt it ; and to ſumme up all, it is __ | 
| \ | ene 
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the law of Natute::' of which*F need no other witneſſes but the teſtimony;of alli thoſe 
wiſe perſonages'who affirms the two Tables of Hefes to be moral in every precept;;e&- 
cepting that 6f the Sabbath; and' to be-of the aw'of Narure.": $0 Jrexzas expreſly: 
So Tertullian,' S.Cyprian, Origen, S. Auguſtine, and generally-all antiquity: The foinm 
of all I expreſs in the words of S. Paul, 6. Ot; batons xbouwor tx vo yogar allgemb 0 Quirin 
Yee mezrzi. God is not worſhipped with 'mens- hands, that'is,'with the productions of 59. &c. 1. de 
art and imagination. = ofls nv date {5b and od ena > Origen. hom: 
- T conclude that the ſecond Commandment'is a moral and natural precept iri the 8. jn Ex. 1. :5. 
-whole body and conſtitution of it; if the firſt words of it be relative tothelaſt; that _ Fauſt. p 
is, if the prohibition of making images be underſtood ſoas to include an order totheir -_ſes 
worſhip: but-if theſe words be made to be: a-diſtind period ; then that period was 
only obligatory to the Jews: and'to Chriſtians'in equal danger, and under. the ſame 
reaſon ; and therefore cart alfo paſs away withthe reaſon which was but temporary, 
tranſient and-accidental : all 'the reſt retaining their prime; Natural, and effential 
obligation. ''* £70891 13 916939 01.2 90H ITO 9 1 4 


© Of the Jewiſh Sabbath, and the Lord's Day. 


. There is one'inſtance more in which the Riile is more” apparently verificd ; whiclt 
I mention'd a little above: and thar is the preceptof the Sabbath: which Godiinſtitu- | 
red for many reaſons. 1. To be a perpetial-memorial/of the Creatjon,;and thar God 
might be glorified in the works'of his hands by the religion of that day. : 'z, To pre- 
ſerve the memory of their'deliverance from the' captivity of Egyp?, Denrer. 5.24. and 
upon the ſame account to do eaſe and remiſſion is 3sAo Aoi xy eXjor to (ers 
yants reaſonable and unreaſbtnable. R. Moſes Ben. Maimon in his Moreh Nebochim afs L. 3. c. 43; 
firms that the end of the Sabbath is, Sezprimam wvite partem hominit praſtare' liberam, & = 
vacuam 4 labore & defatigatione, tum conſervare & coufirmare memoriam & fidem Cre- 
ationis Mundi, that we ſhould ſpend the ſeventh part of our life in eaſe and reſt; and 
preſerve the faith'and memory of the Article of the World's Creation, '' | 
| "E&Svyr Tue fv x; Tal Tere amasia. 77 
becauſe upon the ſeventh day all things were finiſh'd: and therefore according to that 
of Linus cited by Euſebins, HD 7 | Hos 
| "E800 pum ci 210%," x, 83m 52 yertOAn, . 
| "E/23jpum CY Tewrouoi, *, £539 32 TiAhn. on th y | 
The ſeventh day is the day of the World's Nativity, or the' feaſt of its birth, 'it is the 
chicfeſt and moſt perfe&t of days. 3. S: Auſtin hath another fancy ; and he intends nag l.4. de 
to offer at no higher rate : Dict probabiliter poteft, obſervandum Sabbathum Jude fuiſſe 52% 5 It. 
praceptum in umbra futuri que ſpiritualem requiem frguraret, quam Deus exemplo hujus 
quietis ſue fidelibus bona opera facientibis arcana fignificatione pollicebatur. It may be 
{aid probably that the precept of the Sabbath to the Jews was a type and ſhadow of 
that Spiritual reſt which God by his example did by a ſecret ſignitication promiſe to 
the faithful thar did good works. | I ackniowledge that there'is a fair proportion in the 
ſign and in the rhing ſignified ; but whether this was ſo intended by God, or ſo un- 
derſtood by the Jews is but: probabiliter dium, a probable conjecture taken only from 
the Natural ſimilitude of the things. | 
44. - But allowing this : the conſequent of all wilt be ; that what was for temporary rea- 
ſons eſtabliſhed cannot paſs an eternal obligation. Concerning which it is to be ob= 
ſerved that thoſe are to be called temporary or tranſient reaſons, not only when the 
thing ceaſes to have a being ; ſuch as thoſe laws which were to ſeparate the Jews frony 
the Gentiles, and thoſe which related to the Tabernacle, or the land of their dwelling, 
or the manner of their ſacrifice, or their addrefles to their chief city ; for | theſe ceaſe 
by ſubtraction of the matter and the natural abolition of the material cauſe; 'becaufe 
the wall of partition is taken down; and the law of Ceremonies is aboliſhed, and the 
People are exterminated from their Countrey, and their ſacrifices are ceag4d; and their 
City is deſtroyed, and their Temple burnt: but that reaſon' alſo is zranfent 'and tem- 
porary, which in a like inſtance pales into a greater of the ſame kind. Thus'the delive- 
rance of Zrael from the Egyptian bondage, though being a matter of fact ir is eternaE- 
ly true that it was once done, yet it isa temporary tranſient reaſon, becauſealiGods 
People now rejoyce in a greater deliverance and from a bondage that: was'infinitely: 
worle; from the ſlavery ot ſin, and the powers of Hell.:: And To alſo the great rea- - 
lon of the Sabbath, I mean Gods reſt fromthe works of the Creation; is 2 temporary,/ 
tranſient 
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tradfient? yeaſon:; becauſe: :there/-is;/ now |a) new. Creatign'; werera tranſierunt, old 

things are paſs'd:away; and all thingaure become new z:{8nd the Galpel is »ie x10, 4 

nev\Creationz-abd- our Natures: are regenerate and reformidand madewith-new prin- 
; ciples of k new life to higher ends than: before. and+.therefore though the. work. of 
" Gods creation-is-to be remembred and God ta, be glorified by-us in his works, yet 
- when theteis;a greater reaſan, the ſolemnity mult reldte-to that, gd the leſſer duty 
"-2 can be well ſerved by that day which can alſo miniſter to the greater. "_ 
..45- And therefore we findthat ſomething of this very reaforris drawn into-the obſeryz. 


Apol. 2, '-2 tion of the Lord's day,cor 'the firſt day of the week, by Juſtin Martyr, Tiv Ts iAt ju 


” Eg2y 100i arabres Thy ourlArun mated, tm) Tearh ew utes 3.6 Ot m9 arg, 
z, Thy Sm iTeblag u6awor immainrs, ty "Inns y 24505 3 nuwime© moThe TH EyTH huU{22 Cu we 
xcav vic.:.'We celebrate conventions or aſſemblies..commonly upon the Sunday, 
becauſe it is the firſt day. in which' God ſeparated» the.light from the darkneſs and 
made the World, and on the ſame day; Jeſus Chrift our Saviour aroſe from the dead. 
The firſt of theſe looks more like an excuſe than a juſt reaſon - for if any thing of the 
Creation were made the- cauſe of 8 Sabbath, it ought to be. the end not the begin. 
ning ; it ought to bethe re/ not the firſt part of the work ;- it ought to be that which 
God aſſignd, not which man: ſhould take by way of; after juſtification. 

45. . But in the precept of the Sabbath. there, are two great things. One was 7he re, 
the other the religion of the day.  'Fhe reſt was in remembrance of their deliverance 
from Ezypt ; and thetefore they kept their firſt Sabbatick reſt upon the very day in 

Which theirredemption was completed, rhat. is, as ſoon as-ever Pharaoh and his Hoſt 
were overthrown in.the-Red-ſea ; and this becauſe it was external, ritual, Nations, 

: relative arid temporaty, abus'd 'by. fyperſtition, and typical of ſomething to come, 
without" all-contradi@ion is {o pertealy ceremonial and conſequently abrogated, tha 
there can be'no_ greater wander than to. ſee ſome Chriſtians ſuch ſuperſtitious obſer 
vers of the reſt of that day, that they equal even. the greateſt follies of the Jews ; who 
as Munſter out of the Rabbins obſerves, thought it unlawful to put an spple to the 

fire to be roaſted upon thatday, and would not pour out Wine upon Muſtard-ſeed, ncr 

take a clove of garlick from rs skiri and eat it, nor thought it lawful to purſue a skip 

ping flea, nor to kill any creeping thing that had variety of ſexes, nor to climb a tre 

leſt they break a bough,: nor-by-ſinging; to ſtill the crying of a child, nor to play up 

on the Harp, nor by walking-on the grats pluck up a leaf with the ſhooe. Theſc trifls 

as they were ſuch which- even the Jew was no ways. oblig'd. to, fo they are infinitely 
- - againſt Chriſtian-liberty and the analogy and wiſdom of the Religion. 

- 47. But the Jews ſay that ZBuoch and Neab, Abraham and Faced kept a feſtival to Go 

a. memorial of the Creation. . If-fo, yet we-find no reſt obſerved by them, nor any 
intermiſſion of their journeys ; but.it is reaſonable to believe that by fome portions of 
their time they did;ſpecially ſerve God, a5 well as by ſome actions of their life, and 
ſome portions of their eſtate: and to'this it is not improbable that Moſes did relate 
when tothe words in Deateronomy, Remember to keep the day of the Sabbaths to ſanftifeit, 
he adds, &» Te gmov e2lciaart on Kve©- 5 Fits os, according as the Lord thy God had co 
manded thee, meaning, at the beginning of the World : but in this part of the precept 
there was nothing of reſt, but much ot holineſs and proper ſanctfication. 

48. -; Now concerning this the reſolutions will be eafte ; That God ſhould be ſerv'd and 
glorified by us: is a part of Natural and eſſential Religion : this cannot be done with 
nothing ;/ rhere muſt be badies, and gifts and places and time to do it in: The Px 
triarchs did bind themſelyes or were bound by God to certain circumſtances ; for 
that which is indefinite and unlimited, ſhall neither be done conſtantly nor regular- 
ly : but ſince the day of the creations ending was afterwards made the rule of fixing 
aday, it isalfo probable that that alſo was the limit and rule for the Patriarchs relig- 
ous ſolemnity : This indeed is denied by S. Irenzus and Zertullian and ſome others, 

affirming that the Patriarchs who kept no Sabbath were yet pleaſing to God : but be 
cauſe certainly it-was ſo tothe Jews, upon a reaſon which though it can be involvdin 
a greater, yet it cannot totally be forgotten it is more than probable that the religr- 
oft of the. day muſt never be forgotten ; but God muſt have a portion of our time tor 
his ſervice and the blefling: which they were both in and before the law, to comme- 
morate,; mult alſo by implication or elſe exprefly be remembred. 

49. -; Upen:this or ſome [equal actount the Primitive Chriſtians did keep the Sabbath of 

the Jews; not only for their compliance with the. Jews till the diſtinion = 
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confels'd and notorious; but becauſe the moral Religion which was ſery'd by that 
day was not brought into the religion of the Lord's day as yet ; therefore the Chriſti- 
ans for a long time together did keep their conventions upon the Sabbath, in which 


ſome portions of the law were read * : and this continued till the time of the Zaod{- ES 55: 2h 
cean Council ; which alſo took care that the reading of the Goſpels ſhould be mingled x 


with their reading of the law : which was in a manner the firſt publick reaſonable 
eſlay of uniting the religion of both days into one. = 

At firſt they kept both days with this only difference, that though they kept the 
Sabbath, yet it was after the Chriſtian, that is, after the ſpiritual manner : in theſe 
exuberancies and flouds of religion which over-flow'd their chanels, one day of ſo- 


lemniry was not enough : but beſides that they by their Sabbath-meetings had enter- - 


courſe with the Jews in order to their converſion, and the Jewi/h Chriſtians in order 
to the eſtabliſhment of their religion, they were glad of all occations to glorifie God : 
but they did it without any opinion of eſſential obligation ; and without the Jewiſh 
reſt, and upon the account of Chriſtian reaſons. Of this cuſtom of theirs we find te- 
ſtimony atius, 4M ©4945. nugy onboul7tmw mv mol wws EA Ty v3 14coy 31220, & 


/ 


c/ \ W3 , . MG 
mucl Os avica, Swseyzr Ot Favuct, wv, ir WAL t, HALLER mW, ty, MEPAT Snuzve Dpilt. ad Mag. 


Bai #, 622174 t, woe oh viu Br 5xen 2aicw, That was their way of obſervation of 
the Sabbath. © Let every one of us keep the Sabbath Spiritually ; delighting in the 
* meditation of the law, not in the eaſe of the body, wondring at the works of God, 
* not in indulging to delicious banquets, and ſofter drinkings or dancings that do 
©* not better the Underſtanding. So that they kept the Sabbath not as did the Jews ; 
who as Munſter affirm'd ſuppos'd it to be a keeping of the Sabbath it they wore bet- 
ter clothes, or eat more Meat, or drank the richeſt Wines : Idleneſs and luxury, 
and pride are the worſt ceremonies of the religion of the Sabbath : the proper em- 
ployment of that day is religion, which the Fews, and from them ſome of the moſt 
ancient Chriſtians ſignified by [meditation of the Iaw.] Bur then he adds; Kai were? 
T7 on< Camo £02772% £7W 772% 0 PAIY 2450 T be Jay? 7 avacs, num, 7 [S2mnAidg, 7 
UTz7o) mx ow) nweeey, Aﬀter they have kept the Sabbath, let every one that loves 
Chriſt keep the day of the Lord ; the day of the memorz:al of his refurrecion ; which 
1s the Queen and the Supreme of all other days: and without further teſtimony we 
find - ona in general by Balſamo, abg of Eyev TaTi2ov Eo Many NINs ge3ev 

i Kue rangi; mz 0v55%1% The Sabbath-day and the Lord's-day were almoſt in all 
thi ade equal by the Holy Fathers, and ſome of them called them Brethren : ſo 
Gregory Nyſſen ; ſome, «&)v T oww2 92. Ts onS52rs x, Ty Ku2tauy;, lo Aſterius, an 
excellc mbination or yoke of the Sabbath and the Lord's-day : and iuz2xs5 to2rar, 


n. 16. 
D. 364. 


ſo the Canon of the Apoſtles, the feaſt-days, which Zonaras well explicates to the x, 7. c. :;. 


preſent ſence, but the Conſtitutions of S. Clement (which 1s indeed an ancient book) 
gives the fulleſt account of it ; 70 or5Sa7 ware #, Þ au2 1aunv fort imw, On To way 


Mueyizs hv npturnmac, 19% aveguore;. Let the Sabbath and the Lord's-day be kept r. s. 


feſtival ; that, becauſe it is the memorial of the Creation, this, of the reſurreRtion: 
and therefore whereas it is in the Commandmeat, S7x days ſhalt thou labour, &c. he 
fays, that ſervants are to labour but five days: and upon this account it was in the 
Greek Church eſpecially, and is to this day forbidden to faſt upon the Sabbath and 

the Lord's-day. | 
The effe&t of which conſideration is this; That the Lord's-day did not ſucceed in 
the place of the Sabbath; but the Sabbath was wholly abrogated, and the Lord's-day 
was merely of Eccleſiaſtical inſtitution. It was not introduc'd by vertue of the fourth 
Commandment ; becauſe they for almoſt three hundred years together kept that day 
which was in that Commandment ; but they did it alſo without any opinion of 
prime obligation, and therefore they did not ſuppoſe it moral. But there was to- 
gether with the obſervation of the day a piece of Natural religion which was con- 
iequently Moral ; that is, a ſeparation of ſome time for the glorification of God 
and the commemoration of his benefits : not that it can be reaſonably thought 
that the aſſignation of a definite time can be a moral dity, or that an indefinite 
time can be the matter of a Commandment : and therefore I ſuppoſe it to be un- 
reaſonable to ſay, that although the ſeventh day is not moral : yet that one day 
1s, or at leaſt that ſome time be ſeparate is moral ; for that one day in ſeven ſhould 
be ſeparate can have no natural, eſſential and congenite reaſon, any more than one 
mt ten, or one in ſix; for as it does not naturally follow that becauſe God __ 
| rom 
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from the Creation on the ſeventh day, therefore we muſt keep that holy-day ; fo nei- 
ther could we have known it without revelation, and theretore what follows from 
hence muſt be by poſitive conſtitution : Now if it be ſaid that it is moral that ſome 
time be ſet apart for God's ſervice ; I ay it is true, that 1t 1s neceſſary, yaturally ne. 
ceſfary that it be ſo, but this cannot be the matter of a ſpecial Commandment ; be. 
cauſe it being naturally neceſſary that God ſhould be folemnly worſhipped, this muſt 
ſuppoſe a time to do it in, as a natural circumſtance, and needs not a Commandment, 
which is ſufficiently and unavoidably included in the firſt Commandment, in which 
we are bound to ſerve God with religian. The fourth Commandment enjoyn'd a de: 
finite time, but that was ceremonial and abrogated : but an indefinite time is not 4 
duty of this Commandment, but ſuppos'd in that which commands us to worſhip 
God. For we may as well worſhip God, and do no action, as worſhip him in ng 
time. The definite time here nam'd is taken away, and the indefinite time cannot 
be a diſtinct duty, but yet in imitation of the reaſonableneſs and piery of that law, 
and in commemoration of a greater benefit than was there remembred, a day of more 
ſolemn Religion was uvsd by the Chriſtian Church ; for as on the Jews(þ Sabbath 
they remembred the Creation and their redemption from Egypt; ſo on the Lords day 
they commemorated the works of God, and their redemption from Sin, Hell and 
the Grave : but the firſt reaſon was to yield to the ſecond; as the light of a leſſer Star 
falls into the glories of the Sun, and though it be there, yet it makes no ſhow, be. 
cauſe a bigger beauty fills up all the corners of the eyes and admiration : and now the 
Lord's day hath taken into it ſelf all the Religion, but not the Reſt of the Sabbath, 
that is, it is a day of ſolemn worſhipping God, and of remembring his bleſſings, bur 
not of reſt, ſave only as a vacancy trom other things is neceſlary tor our obſervation 
of this : becauſe as the 7talians lay, Io non pua cantare & portare la Croce, 1 Eanna 
ſing and carry the Croſs too ; a man cannot at once attend to two things of contrary 
obſervation. | 

That we are free from the obſervation of the Sabbath S. Paul expreſly affirms, 
adding this reaſon, Feaſts, new Moons, and Sabbath-days, and meats and drinks are 
but the ſhadow of things to come, but the body is of Chriſt : Where by the way let ithe 
obſerv'd, that upon the occaſion of this and ſome other like expreſſions, the Chriſtians 
have ſuppos'd that all the rites of Moſes were types and figures of ſomething in Chre 
ſtianity, and that ſome myſtery of ours muſt correſpond to ſome rite of theirs : this fancy 
makes ſome impertinencies in the difcourſes of wite men, and amuſes and entertains 
the Underſtanding of many with little images of things which were never intended, 
and hath too often a very great influence into doctrines : whereas here the word 
04% 7 pro [The thadow of things to come] means, a ſhadow in reſpet 
the things to come, that is, ;f theſe rituals be compar'd to the ww uirwule, thoſe 
things which were to come, they are but very ſhadows, and nothings : oz, or ſhx 
dow ſignifies not 1n relation, but in oppoſition to Corpus. The ſhadow, that is, a reli 
gion conſiſting but in rituals and exterior ſolemnities; but Chriſtianity is the body, 
that 1s, that durable, permanent, true and ſubſtantial religion which is fit for all men, 
and to abide for all Ages: And therefore Heſychius by Corpus Chriſts in this place ut- 
derſtands the word of dofrine ; that is, a religion which conſiſts in wiſe notions, 9 
Ariz in truth, not in external rituals that ſignified nothing of themſelves, but 
ſomething by inſtitution. Others by [zhe body of Chriſt] here underſtand the Chri- 
/tian Church : in which ſence the word is us'd by S. Paal to the Corinthians ; and in 
this very place it means ſo if the words be read as ſome Greek copies do, that is, with 
conjunction and reference to the next verſe: T9 75 aj4ce 78 42158 pndel; Upucs xgles 
Fex/wirw, &c. Let no man make a gain of you who are the body of Chriſt. However that 
S. Paul affirms the cuſtoms of the Pythagoreans in abſtinence from fleſh and wine ; 
and of the Fews in their Feaſts and Sabbaths to be noffit matters in which men are to 
be judgd, that is, for the not obſerving of which they are to be condemned, but to be 
ſhadows and umbrages,not ſubſtantial parts of religion,is evident by the Antithefis how- 
ever it be underſtood : but in order to other purpoſes I obſerved here that he does not 
mean they are zypes and figures ; for the Pythagorean vanities did never pretend to this, 
but they and the other two are but ſhadows, empty and unprofitable in reſpect of the 
religion which Chriſt brought into the world. They were inetfeftive and infignifica- Ii. 
tive; but only preſent Entertainments of their obedience, and divertiſements and fix- 
ings of their thoughts apt to wander to the Gentz/e Cuſtoms ; but nothing of Natural 
religion. | 53. Now 
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5 3.- Now although the Primitive Chriſtians did alſo! meet publickly upon the Fewd/þ 
Sabbaths, yer that they did it not by vertue of the fourth Commandment appears, be- 
cauſe they-affirm'd it to be ceremonial and no part of the Moral law, as is to be ſeen in 
Treneus, Tertullian, Origen, 'S. Cyprian, and others before quoted, mmb: qr. And in the 
Council of Laodicea, the obſervation of the Jewiſh Sabbath, which rill that time had 
continued amongſt Chriſtians, was expreſly forbidden : Non oportet Chriſtianos Fudai- Can. 29. 
zare © in Sabbato vacare; ſed operari eos in eadem die, Dominicam preponendo eidem 
diei. $i hos eis placet, vacent tanquans Chriſtiani, Quod ft inventi fuerint Judaizare, ana- 
thema fint. Chriſtians muſt not keep thereſt of the Sabbath, but work upon that day, 
preferring the Lord's day before it. If they will reſt on that day, letthem reſt as Chri- 
ſtians; but if they reſt as/Fews, let them be/accurlſed ; that is, if they will keep the day 
holy, let them {anRific it as Chriſtians ſhould fanctifie their day, that is, only with 
ſuch a reſt as miniſters to the opportunities of religion,” not ſo as to make the reſt to 
be the religion of the day. | | 
The Jewiſh Sabbath being abrogared ;: the Chriſtian liberty, like the Sun after the 
Kos diſperſion of- the elouds, appear'd in its'full ſplendor ; and then the diviſion of days 
| ceasd, and oneday was not more holy than another, as S. Pau/diſputes in his Epiſtle Gal. 4. ro. 
to'the Galatians, and from him S: Hierom; and when: S: Paul reprov'd the Corinthians In bunc lo- 
for going to law' before the- unbelievers, who kept their Court-days upon the firſt ©: 
day of the week, he wonld'not have omitted to reprove them by ſo greatand weighty 
a circumſtance as the prophaning the Lord's day ; in caſe it had been then a Holy 
day, either of Divine or Apoſtolical inftitution: for when afterwards'it-grew into an 
Eccleſiaſtical law, and either by law or cuſtom was obſeryed- together with the Jew- 
iſh Sabbath, Conſtantine made a favourable Edict, that the Chriſtians ſhould not be 
impleaded on thoſe two Feſtivals: Of which I only make uſe to this purpoſe, That Apud Euſeb, 
among the Gextzles theſe were law-days; and therefore the Corinthiavs muſt needs 
have been prophaners of that day by their law-ſuits,' and therefore have been upon 
that account obnoxious to the Apoſtolical rod, if the day had-then in any ſence of 


| authority-been eſteemed holy. | WOQh Sh. 
55, But alchough there was no holineſs in'any day ; yet they thoughtirfit to remember 
the great bleſſings of God which were done upon certain-days. An ation -cannot be 
ſeparated from'time ; it mnt be done ſome day or other,' and moſt properly upon the 
Anniverſary, or 'the monthly, 'or weekly'minds, but yet this they did with fo great 
indifferency of obſervation, that it cannot look leſs thin that there wasa providence 
in it. For although all the Chriſtian Church that: kept the Sunday feſtival, did it 
and profeſs'd-toido-it in remembrance of the Reſurreftion of our Lord, yet that the 
day of its memory was not more holy than any day, and was not of neceſſary obſer- 
vation; it appears by the Eaſtern Churches and all the-Diſtiples of S. John, who 
kept the feaſt of rhe Reſurrection of our Lord, I mean the Anniverſary, the Great, 
the prime feaſt, and that which was the meaſure of all the reſt, not upon that day of 
the week on which Chriſt did riſe, but on the day of the full Moon, when ever it ſhould 
happen. : Now this muſt needs be a demonſtration, that the day of the reſurreQion 
was not holy by-Divine or-Apoſtolical inſtitution: The memory of the blefling was 
to be eternal ; and though the returning day was the fitteſt circumſtance, yer that 
was without obligation ; for: if the. principal. was mutable, then the leſs principal 
could not: be fix'd, and this was well obſerv'd by S. Auſtin; Foc in iis culpat Apoſtolus, Contr. Adam. 
& in onnibas qui ſerviunt Creature potius quam Creatori. Nam nos quoque © Dominicam Van. c. 16. 
diem '©& Paſcha;ſoleuniter celebramus ; ſed quia intelligimus quo pertineant, nou tempora 
obſervamus, ſed: que illis fignificantur temporibus. He firſt eſteemed it to be a ſerving 
* the.Creature more than the Creator to-obſerve any day as of divine inſtitution ; bur 
* then, if it be.objeed that'we alſo obſerve the Lord's day and the feaſt of Faſter ; he 
* anſwers, It is not the day we keep, butwe remember the things done upon that day. 
For the day. is: indifferent, and hath no-obligation. God himſelf declar'd his diſlike 1%. 6. -3. 
of the Religion or difference of days, by an Evangelical Prophet : and what God the 
Father did then ſufficiently declare, his Holy Son finiſhed upoh the Croſs ; and his 
Apoſtles publiſhed-in their Sermons :- only ſuch days are-better circumſtanc'd, but not 
_ days. The fame is affirm'd by S. Zierom upon-the fourth Chapter to the Gala- 
6, But now that we are under no Divine law or Apoſtolical Canon, concerning 
the Lord's day ; 'We may with the more fafety enquire concerning the AG 
wit 
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| Paleſtine and Paris, ſpeak fo' much of the advantages:apd prerogatiyes of this day, the 
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- Circumcifion-was commanded/to. be ow the ezghth day;i it did typiedlly-repreſent the © 
\Lord's day, which is-the-gighth from the Creation; The Couneit:of  Foro-Juliuy 
Aith, that. /ſaiah-propheſied ot this day';-dnd:that-the Jewiſh Sabbath\was the type af 


 Hluxit ;* nos ergo conſtituamus.diem Dominicam in frequentationibus uſque ad.cornua alta- 


-< the clouds of darkneſs hath on this' day ſhtn'd upon-s * Let us therefore keep the 


Among the old Romans in 'their moſt ſolemn feſtivals fome things were ſpecially pet: 


It was lawful to turn 


which it was actidentaliyuinveſted: :S.Cyprias and-S:4af in ſuppoſe, that beenuſe.,. 


this day, was the dodrineof the Fathers in. the Coun&ll of Mariſcap.n: This is the day 
whith the Lord hath made ; ſaid-the P falmiſt, as he. 1s expoinded by rArnobius and. dþ 
vers. others: Exultemus &' Iztemur in eo, quia lumine. vere, noſtras, teriehras fugaturys 


ris. © Let us rejoyce and: be glad in it, becauſe the Sun' of righteouſneſs diſperſing 


&* Lord's day in ſolemn aſſemblies, .eveo-unto the horns of the Altar...| Upon' this day 
Chriſt finiſhed the work of - our redetnption- which: was greater - than-the ceſſation 
from creating the world ;. on this day he roſe again for our juſtification, and there 
fore this is called by S. Ignatius, The Queen of days; upon this day Chriſt 'twiceap. 
pear'd to his Apoſtles after the reſurreCion ;: upon this day S. Paul appointed the gol. 
letion for the poor, and conſequently enjoyn'd or fupposd the aſſemblies. to. be-upgh 
this day : upon this day the Holy Ghoſt; deſcended ypon the Apoſtles; and on this 
day S. Peter-preachd that operative Sermon. which won three thquſand Souls tq:the 
Religion: on this day S. John was incectaſie, and law; ſtrange revelations: ſo thatit 
is true what Juſtin Martyr faid, Our Bleſſed Lord himſelf changed this Yay; that is, by 
annulling the Sabbath, and by his reſurre&ian and gxcellent appearances and ulluſtr» 
tions upon that day ; not by precept,.. but by-intigitation/ and remarking that dayhy 
ſignal ations and an heap of bleſlings; /ſo:that-itzis:na wonder that. S.Cypriaw and 
S. Leo, S. Iexatius and'S. Auſtin, the Colurcls of Laodicea,| Matiſcon atnd Foro-Fuliian, if 


celebration of which was fo early in the Chriſtian.Church, that it was, though with 
out neceſſary .obligation,'or a law, obſetved'in all Ages and in all Churches; Ir istnx 
that Socrates ſaid, 0x07; je Ev yagove This rim gk 8 MCA hubgay Wert vownltlgh; 
It was the purpoſe of the Apoſtles to make no laws concerning Feſtival days : but it is alb 
very probable what one ſaid ; that it defeends from Apoſtolical inſtitution, Sera, 
tamen libertate Chriſtiana, that: is, the Apoſtles did- upon the Lord's day often me, 
break bread, and-celebrate the memory of Chriſt ; and by, their praQtice recommes 
ded the day as the moſt- fitted for their-Synaxes or Conventions ; but they - madeno 
law, impoſed no-neceſlity, but left the Church to her Chriſtian liberty, and yer (thu 
I may uſe the words of. the Fathers inthe Council of Mati/con) juſtum' eſt ut hanc dim 
celebremus per quam fatti ſumus quod non fuinius, It is fit. we celebrate this day, bectul 
of the bleſſing: of the reſurrection happening on this day by which we became thu 
which before we were not. -. i 208 
Queſt. ob. | | 
' A ND nowif it be enquired how we are to celebrate this day ? 


Ry 


I anſwer, that weare ſufficiently inſtructed by thoſe words of the Laodicear Con, 
vacent tauquam Chriſtiani : there is -a certain rule' and meaſure by 'which Chriſtian 
keep their-Feſtivals. The Jewiſh;manner was a perfect reſt: The Chriſtian marine 


15 an excellent religionand devotion ; but no reſt excepting ſuch a reſt-as miniſters ll 6 
religion :: Abſtinence from ſuch works, /which if we attend to, ; we cannot atterdto 
the religion that is commanded, is efſentially neceſfary, when the keeping of theday 
religiouſly. and ſolemnly becomes neceſſary. There are alſo ſome\corporal. works Wt 6 


which are properly celebrations of the day, or permitted: in all-religions upon. ther 
Feſtivals: ;ſuch as are acts. of 'publick or 'private benefit : . works of neceſlity, littk 
things, and unavoidable ; which are ſometimes expreſs'd in this verſe, 

Farva, neceſſarium, res: publica, res. pia fratri. 


mittcd. 


Quippe etiam feſtis'quzdam exercere diebus 

Fas & jura finuit::\ rivos deducere nulla 

Religio wetuit,  ſegeti'pretendere ſepem, 

Tuſidias avibus moliri, incendere vepres, 

Bulantwmque gregem, fluvie mer fare: falubri. 

the. water leſt it might do miſchict, or that it might do 


good; 
col 
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to op 2 gap in 2 hedge, to prevent a treſpaſs, to lay ſnares for birds, to-water the 
cattel, to burn weeds: and no religion forbids things of this Nature. + 
q. But beſides the laws and praCtices of Heathens in the Natural religiori and obſer: 
'® \4tion of feſtivals ; we may be inſtructed by the ſame religion amongſt the Jews and 
Chriſtians: Reading and meditating the law was the religion of the Jews upoii their. __ 
feaſts and Sabbaths : Moſes of old hath them that preach him in every city being read i on $36, 
the Synagogues every Sabbath-day, ſaid S. James. © They met cis izgus womzs, as Philo 1, a 
© calls their Synagogues, and they heard Moſes and the Prophets read and expound- Luk. 4. 16. 31. 
« ed : there they did all the ations of Natural religion ; there they taught piety and A 
« holineſs, juſtice and government, Oeconomical and Political affairs ; and the 
«4 meaſures of things good and bad and. indifferent ; and though in their Synagogues 
the expoſition and meditation of the law -was their principal employment ; yer 
in their Tabernacle and in their Temple which were their places of worſhip, they 
offered ſacrifice and ſang hymns and praiſes and glorifications of God. This was 
the duty and the Religion of their Sabbath ; not as it was a ſpecial ſeparate feaſt | 
but becauſe this was the employment fitted for all ſpiritual and religious feaſts whats 
ſoever. | | 
Sanfa dies oritur, linguiſque animiſque favete, 
Hoc dicenda bono ſunt! bona verba die. | 
All holy days are days deſign'd for holy offices, for the celebration of the Divine 
Name and the Divine Attributes ; for charitable and holy diſcourſes: Thar reſt 
which God' ſuperadded, being only commemorative of their deliverance from the 
Egyptian ſervitude, was not moral, nor-perpetual; it could be diſpenſed with at 
the Command of a Prophet ; it was diſpMs'd with at the Command of Joſhua, it 
was broken at the ſiege of Jericho, it always:yielded when it claſh'd with the dury 
of any other Commandment ;/ it was not--obſerv'd ' by: the Prieſts in the Temple, 
nor in the ſtalls by the Herdſ-man, nor in the houſe by the major domo ; but they 
« did lead the Oxe to water, and circumcisd a Son; that is, it yielded to charity 
and to Religion, not only to a moral duty but to a Ceremonial; and therefore 
could not oblige us: But that- which /remain'd was imitable, the natural religion 
which was usd upon the Jewiſh feſtivals was fit alſs for the Holy-days of Chris 
ſtians. . ** | 
59 And thisalſo plainly was the practice of the Chriſtians, and bound upon them by 
\ the command of their Superiors. 1. It: was not owwcti©. arion as: S. Ignatius ex- Epad Magtiel: 
preſly affirms; 'the reſt of the'body is no eſſential duty.-of the Chriſtian feſtivals : 
that was a Judaical rite ; but the Chriſtian is bound to labour, even upon that day ; 
fays that holy Martyr : for:then there had | been no poſitive inhibition. And the 
Primitive Chriſtians did 'all manner of works upon the Lord's day ; even in the times 
of perſecution; when they - are: the ſtricteſt obſervers of all the Divine Command- 
ments : but in this they knew there was none: and therefore when Conſtantine the L. onanes e; ds 
Emperor had made an edict againſt working upon the Lord's day ; yet he excepts and 
ſtill permitted all agriculture or. labors of the -Husbandman- whatſoever : for God re- 
gardeth not outward ceſſation" from works more. upou one day than another, as S. Epipha- 
zius diſputes well againſt the Ebiomtes and Manichees: \- 
60. -; Thus far was well enough when the Queſtion was concerning the ſenſe and extent 
of a Divine Commandment ; labour is a Natural duty, but to fit ſtill or not tolabour 
upon a whole day is no where by God boundupon Chriſtians. | Y 
61, - 2, It was not avi: owwnl©-, but itis wexirh vizes, and Iwaeiry Os Fruud2wn, Toideii. 
ſo the ſame Father : The meditation and'exerciſe of the word of God, and admiring; 
the works of God; that was. the work of Chriſtian feſtivals; and that they might at-: 
tend this, they. were commanded to abſtain from ſervile works more or lefs, theſe or 
. Others reſpectively in ſeveral timesand places. ** This we find in Juſtin Martyr ſpeaks\Apol. 2. 
_ * ing of the Chriſtian Sabbath and Synaxes ; the Citizens and Countrymen are aſſem-: 
** bled together, and firſt are read the Scriptures of the Prophets and Apoſtles ; then: 
© the Prieſt or Preſident makes a Sermon-+6r Exhortation to them to practife what 
** they heard read, then all go to prayers, after this they receive the Holy Enchariſt, : 
* then they. give alms to the. poor. This-is the manner. of the Chriſtian feſtivity. 
Now what ceſiation from the ſecular works is neceſfary-icrorder to the ations of Re- 
ligion: ell that we may ſuppoſe ta be atridentally the duty alſo of the day. To this 
| Purpoſe is that ſaying of S. Gregory, ——_ a labore terreno ceſſandum eſt, atquet.. ir. @. 5. 
B omng 
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ou modo. or ationibus infiſtendum, ut [1 quid negligentia per ſex dies agitur, per Diem 
reſurretionis Dominic precibus expietur. On the Lord's day we muſt ceaſe, from 
«worldly labour;and by all means perſevere in prayer: that whatſoever in the ſix days 
«was done amiſs may be expinted by the prayers of the ſeventh, the day of the Lorg's 
© reſurretion. inthe SynodatTours in France ; the Religion of this day was alf 
 trictly injoin'd. : Oporte? Chriftianes 1 laude Dez & gratiarum attione uſque ad veſpe. 
ram perſeverare. Chriſtians muſt perſevere in praiſing God and giving thanks to his 
holy Name untill the Eveniog: that is, antill the Evening ſong be finiſhed, for they 
the Eccleſiaftical ſolemnity. 15 over: They who were tied to this long office, coul4 
leſs be permizted to do any facular buſineſs, and according as the piety of the Church 
increaſed, ſo: the prohibitions :of labour were the more ſtrict ; for that which 
was wholly relative muſt increaſe and ,diminih according 'to the diminution of jn. 
largement of the correſpondent. Cenſtantine torbad all labour but the labours of gy. 
bandry.: but affirms the Lord's day to be the fitteſt for dreſſing or ſetting of Vines 
L. omnes 3. and ſowing Corn. Leo and Authemins, Etnperors, forbad all publick pleatures, vey. 
4 - rs. thous ſuits .or- ations, arreſts, and Jaw-days, . appearances 1n Courts, advocations 
'' and legal ſolemnities on the Lord's day. The third Council of Orlcavs permitteg 
Waggons, and Horſes and Oxen to travel upon Sundays, but forbad all Husbandry 
that the Men might come to Church. In an\old Synod held .at Oxford I find that 
the Lord'sday Canceduntur opera carrucarum (©, agriculture; ahd I find the like in anoy MO? 
injunction of Queen Elizabeth, Cora may be carried on Sundays when the Harveſt 
unſeafonable and hazardous. In theſe things there was variety ; ſometimes more 
ſometimes leſs was permitted. Sometimes: fairs and markets, ſometimes none: Jy 
which that which we are to rely upon is/this; + 4 | 
- I. That: becauſe it was 2-day of Religion; only ſuch: things were: to be attend. 
ed'to, which did not hinder-that folemnity. which. was the publick religion of the 
day. 4 4 © 10 hy 4 ob}: 
= Nothing'at.all to be admitted which was directly. an-Enemy to religion, or os 
Of the firſt Thave already producd ſufficient watneſs;z''Of the 1econd there is th M93 
leſs: doubt, -not only becanth Natural: reaſon does abhorail:irreligious: actions eps 
cially upon a day of religion ; but becauſe all the pious men and law-givers of the 
Chriſtian Church have made'complaints and reſtraints -reſpetively of all: criminal o 
. ſcandalous aQions upon that day. Witnels:S.. /zxatius-in; his Epiſtle: tothe Mage 
fians, Tertulliani apolog. c. 42.5. Gregory. im us Epiſtle toi: 4ugyfin Archbiſhop of Cas 
tertury ; and S.. Auguſt ix Biſhop of Hippe, mn his 64. Epiſtle to. Aurelins'; 'the 23. Cs 
noh of the Council of Toledo, i the Edict of Zeo and Anthemins, all which complainof 
and: forbid the evil uſages of the prophaner men who ſpend the Lord's day, whichby 
tlie-Church of God and in- imitation of Gad. himſelf and in celebration:'of the gre 
teſt Myſtery-of our redemption, was appointed for the ſolemn ſervice of God, inrio- 
'tbus eating and immoderatedrinkings, : vain feaſts, and: wanton dancings, ' Enterludes 
and Songs, as if rhey intended'to verifie-the {coft of Rutilivs, 
TIP 6 \.  Septima'guezque dies. turps damnataVeterno, 

Ut delafſati turpis imags Dei. \. | : ; 
and that the reſt.of the day did repreſent to have'been weary, -but therefore was 
deſggned for wine and the licentiouſneſs of his ſervants; : | 

3- The reſt of the day was ſo wholly :for:the ends'of religion, ſo meerly relative 
- .fitothe publick ſervices of the Church, ſo-nething of the proper and abſolute duty of 
9. day, that the: Fathers of the Church affirm it x0:be- better to: work than upon 
L. de decem t& day tobeidie and do nothing. So :S:.4uſtiy exprefly +" eLEuS faceret———in agro 
chordis, C- 3- (ao aliquzd-utile quam fi in agro otioſus exifteret - & melius femine eorum die Sabbati 
+ Janam facerent quam que tota tie in neomeniis ſuis publice'ſaltarent : To do ſomething, 

that is-profitable in the field is better 'than to fit there idle, and to ſpin is better than 


In Jtinerar. 


to.dance-!/ 71. | Y 

::4.//In thoſeplaces whore the offices of the:Church are not expenſive of the whole 
day, it:isfaxizful 20! do (upon-juſt caule) any work that js not forbidden by our Su- 
pariors, or {candalous to our Brethren, 4n*thoſe portions' of the day which are unim- 
ploy d:: and to:deny this:is calſed perverſeneſs and contrary 'to faith, cap. perver. de 
Couſecr. diſt:(3\ Quidam perverfi Spiritus' homines prava” inter vos aliqua, & Sanitz 
fidei adverſa ſeminarunt, ita ut dis Sabbati- aliquid operari prohiberent : They that _— 
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bid all manner of. work as unlawful by Divine law upon the Sabbath, are predicatores 
Anticbriſti, preachers of Antichriſt: for he when he comes. ( ſays. S. Gregory ) diem 
Sabbathi atque Dominicum ab: omni faciet opere cuſtodirt : ſhall forbid all working upon 
the Sabbath aud the Lord's:day. 
' 5. The Lord's-day being ſer apart by the Church for Religion ought to be ſo im- 
oyed as the laws of the Churchenjoyn ; and no otherwiſe ; and although it were an 
a& of piety (not only to attend to publick offices, but even) to attend to eſpecial and 
more frequent private devotions: on that day than others, yet this-is without all obli- 
| gation from the Church ; concerning whoſe intention to oblige, we can no ways pre- 
fume, but by her words and laws when ſhe hath declard her ſel 
6. The queſtion concerning particular, works, or permitted recreations, is wholly 
uſeleſs and trifling : for quod lege prohibitoria vetitum non eſt, permiſſum intel/igitur, 
fays the law : all that is permitted which in the Negative precept is not forbidden : 
but as for ſome perſons to give themſelves great liberties of ſport on that day, is nei- | 
ther pious nor prudent ; ſo to deny ſome to others is-neither juſt nor charitable. The Gloſf orainar, 
| Plough-man ſits ſtill in the Church, and the Prieſt labours; and the wearied man is © 2% Marth 
itted to his refreſhment, and others not permitted, becauſe they need it not ; 
and there is no violation of any Commandment of God, even when there is a propha- 
nation of the day indulged upon- pious and worthy conſiderations. ;,"- 1 + 
2, Tend this with the words of Gerſon : Quilibet eo die abſtineat ab onmi labore aut mer- In Dccat 
catione aut alio quovis laborioſo opere ſecundum ritum & conſuetudinem patrie, quam con- 
ſuetudinem Pralatus Spiritualis iUlius loci cognoſcens non prohibet ; quod ft aligua ſuper tali 
conſuetudine dubietas occurrat, conſulat ſuperiores : © Upon the Lord's-day we are to ab- 
* ſtain from all merchandizes or other laborious work,' according to the cuſtom and 
| *lw of the Country : provided that the Biſhop knowing of any ſuch cuſtom do nor 
| *condemn it: and if there be any doubt. concerning it, Jet him enquire of his Superi- 
ors. In all theſe caſes, Cuſtom and the Laws, the analogy of the Commandment, and 
the defigns of Piety, Chriſtian Liberty, and Chriſtian Charity are the beſt meaſures of 
determination. *© 26,47 4:10:11] "2 Tp: .— 
j I have now done with the two great-exceptions. which. are in the Decalogue, and 
xe not parts of the Moral law. All the reſt are Natural precepts of Eternal obligati-. 
on: and are now alſo made Chriſtian by. being repeated and renewed by Chriſt, and 
not only left.in their prime,--Natural neceſſity, but. as they are expounded into 'new 
inſtances of duty, ſo they put on new degrees of obligation. | 
{ As a ſupplement to this Rule; and in explication .of.many emergent Qyeſtions con- 
| cerning the Matter of the Divine Laws, and. their reſpective obligations, it will: be 
uſeful to enumerate the ſigns and charadteriſticks by which. we can without error diſ-, « 
cern which Precepts are Moral, and which are not: for this is a good and a general 
Inſtrument and Rule of Conſcience, and, uſeful in many particulars. 
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'  - precepts not Moral in all the Laws of God. 


65. - 1, All Moral laws are ſuch whoſe prime'and immediate Meaſures are Natural: reas 
fon: but of precepts.not Moral the reafons may be Oeconomical or. Political, ſome 
emergency of ſtate. or accident; a reaſon that paſſes away; or that is introduc by a. 
ſpecial bleſſing or a ſpecial caution, a perſonal tanger, of the accidents of converſation; 
That we ſhould obey our Parents: is a Moral. law. This we know, becauſe for this we 
naturally and:by our very: Creation, and-without a Tutor.have many, reaſons, and {ce 
great neceſlities and find abundant uſefulneſs;;-For whoever:is in need cannot be relie- 
ved but upon ſuch conditions as they who are to relieve them will impoſe upon them: 
Love and obedience are but gratitude and-neceflity.; becauſe all children.are umperiect 
and helpleſs perſons ; living upon the love and care of Parents and. Nurſes: they de- 
rive their Natures and their birth, their education and maintenance from them, that is, 
they owe to then all that for which any-Man can be obeyed/and loved ;. they have,on 
them all the marks and endearments of love and fear ; they are in reſpe& of their chik 
dren uſeful and powerful, - better in themſelyes, and beneficial to-their deſcendants ; 
and therefore the Regal power-is _—_— upon the Pateraal. ects 
| 1. » Abrzg tun 0s dvat tops MATIISIG: 
And unleſs where God did ſpeak by expreſs yoier, he never did ſpeak itiore plainly, & 
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give power td one Man ove? mother fo _ as to Parefns over their Children; their, 
power is the fountain of alf other, and the eaftre of albother ; it hath it the eng 
264 iiſcfdlne- of all Government, it hatlr love and irthath caution, it is for the Ivy 
of the Subjefts; and though it keeps the honour in it ſelf, yet the advantage evey: 
paſſeth on to ofhers:! And, then if we conſider that children are a part of their Patens 
thir*the Pafetits are blefſed-and curſed: in them, thar there is in then toward the; 
children 4 Natural affe@tion; that the little image of immortality in which Meri 96 
ſir'd to laſt for ever is ſupplied to them by {icceſſion; which preſerves their Nams 
and Memory ;- that Patents are more wile, 41d more {goes and before in time; 
and uſeful in all regards ; that children cannot at firſt underſtand, nor do, nor ſpeak | 
that therefore Naturally they muſt be in — of them that can ; that no my 
will quit his intereſt without aft reaſon ;' and '#heſe reafons of Subjection. being prime 
and natural, afid ſome of rherii laſting,” 4nd all of them leaving an obligation and «- 
dearment beliind thert: they cantiot paſs away withoot leaving indelible impreſſions. 
it- muſt neceſfirily"#nd naturally” follow that children muſt pay to their Parents the 
duties of love and bbedience'; | 
IT "Ocg't TH: Texv145 & Bi ov5a, 
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deſires : If to the underſtanding, then there is a diſcernible reaſon ; if only to the 
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we had not ' x. ſo many precedents in the Old Teſtament to the contrary, and 2. the 
example of our Bleſſed Lord, who being the head of all Spiritual power was yet ſubs 
jet to the Civil Magiſtrate; and 3. the expreſs words of S. Paul ſpeaking of the 

lar Magiſtrate ; and commanding every Soul to be ſubjef to them; that is, Prieſts 


ſecu | = 
and Monks, Apoſtles and Evangeliſts and Prophets ( as S. Chry/oſtom thence argues, ) ba hunc lo« 


and all this 4. beſides the Notoriety of the thing it ſelf ; Spirituality heing a capa- 
city ſuperadded to perſons, who by a former that is. a Natural duty are ſubordinate 
to ſecular ſuperiors: Bur. beſides all this ; If the deduQtion of Conlequents ſhall be 
the meaſure of Moral duties, then the wittieſt Diſputant ſhall be the Law-giver, and 
Logick will be the Legiſlative; and there will be no term or end of multiplication 
of faws : for ſince all truth depends upon the prime and Eternal truth, and can be 
deriv'd from thence and return thither again, all actions whatſoever that can be in 
any ſence good or uſeful will be in all ſences neceſſary and matter of duty. There is 
a chain of truths, and every thing follows from every thing if we could find it out: 
but that cannot be the meaſure of laws ; for beſides that a thing 1s reaſonable, there 
muſt be a Divine Commandment ; and if a good reaſon alone is not ſufficient to 
make a Moral law, a bad one is not ſufficient to declare it. That all whoare oblig'd 
by a law ſhould at leaſt by interpretation conſent ro it, is ſaid by many to be of the 
law of Nature; yet this is ſo far from being a Moral Commandment, that in ſome 
very great Communities of Men, the Clergy who are not the ignobleſt part of the 
People, have no vote in making laws, nor power to chooſe their repreſentatives. In- 
deed it is very reaſonable and tull of equity that all ſtates of men who are fit tochooſe 
for others, ſhould at leaſt be admitted to chooſe for themſelves ; yet becauſe this re= 
lies not upon any prime Natural reaſon that neceſſarily infers it; butis to be truſted 
to two or three conſequences and deductions, men have leave to uſe their power, and 
may chooſe whether they will in this thing uſe the abſolute power of a Prince, or 
the more compliant poſture of a Father. "This is better, but that 1s not evidently 
againſt a moral Commandment. pt; 
68, 4. A law that invades the right of Nature is not always the breach of a Moral 
Commandment : By the law of Nature no man is bound to accuſe himſelf, but be- 
cauſe it is not againſt the:law of. Nature if he does, and only againſt a privilege or 
right of Nature, * the complicated neceſſities of Men, *' the imperfetionof humane 
Notices, 7 and the violence of ſuſpicion,” 4 and the dangers of a third perſon, * or 
the intereſt of the Republick,.® or the Concerns of. a Prince may make it reaſonable 
that a Man be ask'd concerning himſelf ; and tyed togive right anſwers. A Natural 
_ isno indication of a Moral law. But of this I havealready ſpoken upon another 
OCCalOn. . $103 
= 69. 5. Every Cenſonancy to Natural Reaſon is not the ſufficient proof of a Moral 
= 4aw: For as we ſay in Natural Philoſophy; that a= qvaxa and m2 1am mw quay, 
Things Natural and things according to Nature are not. all one: It is according to 
Nature that they who have the yellow Jaundice ſhould look of a yellow colour : but 
this is not a Natural aftetion, but preternatural all the way : So it is in Moral in- 
ſtances, it is conſonant to nature that weſhould not boil a Kid in her mothers Milk, 
but this makes no moral law, for ir is not againſt a natural law if we do. * Thereare yiq. Aquirit. 
ſome little rationalities and proportions and correſpondencies of nature which: are 12-495: att. 2 
well and decent and pretty,'but are not great enough to: eſtabliſh a Commandment, or 
to become the meaſure of eternal life and-death. Nothing leſs than the value of a Man, 
or the concernment of a man is the ſubject of Moral laws, and God having given to 4 
man reaſon to live juſtly and uſefully, ſoberly -and religiouſly, having: made theſe rea- 
ſonable and matters of Conſcience by a prime inſcription, hath by ſuch prime reafons 
relating to God or man bound upon us all Moral laws, - Man is only capable of laws, 
and therefore to man only under God can Moral laws bt relative. \ 2:1 
70, 6. When God gives a law and adds a reaſon for it; it-is not always the ſignificas 
tion of a Moral law though the reaſon be in it ſelf Eternal; unleſs the reaſon it ſelf be 
proper, relating to the nature of the thing, and not | matter of Empire. For ex- 
ample, when God commanded the People ot Jjrae! to give the firſt-born to him orto 
redeem it, he adds this reaſon, / am the: Lord : Now although this reaſon be eters qu, $ 14. 
nal; yetit is-not a proper reaſon for this; but a reaſon by which he does or mighr 
1njoin all Commandments : and it is alſo matter of Empire and Dominion, by which 


he can remonſirate his abſolute ſupreme Legdnive power; which is reaſon lnlcept 
» 9,” | 
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for our obedience, bur yet it is extrinſecal to the nature of the precept, and therefore 
upon this account it cannot be called Moral, whole reaſon 1s always natural, proper 
and immediate. But yer even this very reaſon although it 15a matter of Empire, yet 
when it is put to a Commandment as a proper reaſon, and refers to the matter of the 
law, it is acertain token.of Morality : for thus this is the preface or the reaſon affixed 
to the firſt Commandment ; and ſomething like it is in the ſecond . For here when 
God ſays, 7 am the Lord; it 15 a proper, natural, eſſential reaſon, inferring that there- 
fore we muſt have no other Gods, nor to any other thing that is not God give Di 
vine honour. : | 

7. When God in the old Teſtament did threaten the Heathens or puniſh them fox 
any fact, it was not a ſufficient argument to conclude that fact to be done againſt ; 
Moral Commandment ; unleſs other things alſo concurred to the demonſtration, 
T his I made to appear in the inſtance of ſome marriages: and it relies upon this rea- 
ſon; becauſe the Nations were oblig'd by the precepts of Noah, all the inſtances gx 
particulars of which were not Eternal in their obligation. 

8. All the inſtances or purſuances of a Moral law, are not as Moral or neceſſary 
as their fountain ; but that Moral law is only to be inſtanc'd in thoſe great lines of 
duty, which are nam'd or apparently deſignd in the letter or Analogy of the lay. 
That thoſe who miniſter at the Altar ſhould be partakers of the Altar is a Moral hw, 
and a part of natural and eflential juſtice and religion: in purſuance of this, the 
Prieſts did eat of the ſacrifice ; and were maintain'd by. Tythes and Offerings; and 
thus this Moral law amongſt them was inſtanc'd and obeyed: but though thele were 
the ways in which the Jews did obey a Moral law ; yet theſe inſtances are not Maral 
and Eternal ; becauſe the Commandment can be performed without them : and 
though the Oxe be muzled when he treads out-the- Corn, yet if he eats his fill be 
fore and after his work there is no breach of the Commandment. Thus alſo it is 
commanded that we ſhould riſe up to the Grey-head ; which is a purſuance of the 
fifth Commandmeat, but yer this expreſſion of reverence 'to old Men, is neither 
neceſſary at all times nor yet to be done by 'all perſons:: Another expreſſion may do 
all thedury thar is intended ; and he that: with civil circumſtances gives an almst» 
an old beggar, harh done more regard to him than he that gives him a complement: 
For although Moral Commandments are ſometimes. Fignitied with the inveſtiture 
of circumſtances or particular inſtznces, yet becauſe great reaſon is their mes 
{ure, prime, natural, eſſential and Concreated reafon, it is eaſie- to make the & 
paration. SETTLE 

9. The ſtrong, violent and firm per{ſwaſions of Conſcience in ſingle perſons, orin 
ſome communities of Men is not a ſufficient indication of a Moral law. The weak 
Brother of whom S. Paal ſpeaks durſt not eat fleſh, but thought it an impiety next 
to unpardonable, but he was abuſed : and there are at ithis day ſome perſons, ſome 
Thouſands of Perſons againſt whoſe Conſcience it is to-dreſs Meat -upon the Lord's 
Day, or to uſe an innocent permitted recreation : Now when ſuch an opinion makesa 
Sect, and this Sect gets firm confidents and zealous defenders, in a little time it will 
dwell upon the Conlcience as if it were a Native there, whereas it is but a pitiful inn- 
mate, and ought to be turned out of doors. | via 

+10. The conſonant practices of Heathens in a matter not expreſly commanded by 
Got to them, is no argument that what they did in that. inſtance was by the light of 
nature, or a duty 'of a Mora] Commandment. . The Heathens paid Tithes to Herc- 
tes, they kept the ſeventh day ſacred; they! forbad theirrholy: perſons to make ſecond 
marriages; but i will be tov great an'eaſineſs upon this' account to ſuppoſe thele't 
be matter of Eſſential duty':. nor-only'beeaaſe (as Terzwllian obſerves.) tle Devil was 
willing to imitate the ſeverity orcuſtoms'and rites of God's Church, to make his own 
Aſſemblies the more venerable, Symbolical; alluring and perſwaſive; but becauſe the 
Nations to whom God commanded Tithes, 'Sabbathsand the like, had entercourſe 
with many others, and were'famous in the-World by blefling and Miracles, by thc 
Laws and Oracles of God, by excellent Government'and the beſt learnings - The 
Phaenicians conveyed many Hebrew cuſtoms into Greece, and ſome learned Perſons 
went to School-in Pa/eſtine,and taught their 'own Nation ſome my ſteriouſneſſes which 
themſelves learhed under the Jewiſh Dofors: and when the Jadaizing Chriſtians did 
pertinaciouſly retain circumciſion, they might upon this ground have pretended itto 
be conlonant to the law'of Nature ; becauſe even the Gentiles, the Fgyprians, the Ara: 
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bians, all the Nations that deicended from ſhe! and Eſau, and divers other 
Nations their neighbours did ule it. But, Conſent is uo argument, when it is nothing 
but iritation. | 

1x. The appendant penalty of temporal death impoſed by God Almighty upon 
the breakers of 2 la'w, does not prove that law to be of eternal obligation. I inſtance 
ia the gathering ſticks upon the Sabbath, the omitting Circumciſion, the approach- 
ing a wife in diebus pollutionis ; all which were made facred by the greateſt penalty, 
buc yet had not the greateſt obligation : they were not Moral. 

12, When two laws are in conflict and conteſt and call for an impoſſible obedi- 
ence, one muſt yield to the other ; but that which muſt yield is not moral and Eter- 
nal. The obſervation of the Sabbath, and doing acts of charity did often interfere in 

the ations and occurrences of our Bleſſed Saviour's life ; but the Sabbath was al- 
ways made to yield to charity. Thus Sacrifice and mercy, the outward work and 
the inward, the letter and the Spirit do often make contrary pretenſions ; but ſacri- 
fice, and the outward work, and the letter are to yield and to comply, and therefore 
are but the expreſlions or inſtances, or {ignifications of a Moral duty ; but of them- 
ſelves have no morality. This holds in all inſtances and hath no exception. 

73. By the not conſidering of theſe meaſures a great part of Mankind have been 
deceiv'd ; but they could only be ſecured by the firlt ; which becauſe it is alfo poſ- 
ſible to be miſtaken in theapplication, by reaſon of the miſcarriages and confidence of 
ſome men ; therefore the laſt reſort of all Moral laws is to the Scriptures of the new 
Teſtament; in which whatſoever is commanded to all Mankind 1s either moral in its 
Nature or is ſo by adoption; which laſt clauſe I put in, by reaſon of the Sacraments, 
and ſome glorious appendages of Morality,” and heroical'adts of charity commanded 
by Chriſt : the obſervation of which although it be get moral, or of prime Natural 
neceſſity, yet becauſe they are commanded,by Chriſt whoſe law is to: oblige us as 
long as the Sun and Moon endures : to us:/Clriſtiansand to all to whom the notice of 
them does arrrive, it is all one in reſpe&t of our duty,. and hath no real difterence in 
the event of things. But if from the-old Teſtament Men. will (asig is very often at- 
tempted in ſeveral inſtances) endeavour to deſcribe -the meaſures of Moral laws, the 
former cautions are of neceſſary obſervation. - 


| | Rurse VIE 
There is no ſtate of Men or things but 1s to be guided by the proportion of ſome 
Rule or precept in the Chriſtian law. Lig fan 

"TT Hat is, -where there is no law to reſtrain us, we. may do what we pleaſe ; but 
where we are tyed up torules and meaſures, we have no Law-giver.or fountain 

of religion but God, who in theſe laſt days:hath ſpoken tous only by his Son, who as 
he is ſupreme 1n all things, ſo he is every way all-ſufficient, and-as by him only we 
carr be ſav d, ſo by him only. and by his Spirit we muſt begovern'd.. Tothis purpoſe 
we believe that he hath taught us all his Fathers will: He js, the Author and jiniſher of 
tur faith ; and therefore te him and to an obedience to hin we muſt bring our under- 
ſtanding: we pray that his wil/, may be done here as #t is iy dygaven; and therefore he is 
perfely to rule our. wills here, for we are ſure he does, rule al above; we have no 
law-giver but him, no rule but-his will ; no revelation'of his will butin his word : and 
beſides this we have no certain place where we can {et our faot. The laws of the Jews 
were either for them and their Proſelytes alone, or were- adopted into the Chriſtian 
Code ; right reaſon gives meaſares of things, but of it-ſelf makes ng laws unleſs it be 
conducted by a competent'authority ; The Prophets were either expounders of Mo- 
fes's law, or preachers Evangelical ; that is, either they call d to obedience in things 
not Moral, or if they did; they, only ſpake. the Sermons. of the Goſpel; and whatſo- 
ever was excellent in allthe world was-but a derivation frem the wiſdom. of the Eter- 
nal Father.; and all this was united into a; Syſtem of Holy -precepts' at the appearing 
of the Eternal Son :- and {ince-there is .no nawe under heaveniby which we can be ſaved but 
only the Name of Jeſus, and he faves us not only by procuring pardon for them, but 
by turning us from our iniquities, by efforming us anew, by reforming whatſoever 
was amils in manners and perſwaſion, by contorming us to the fimilitude of = 
Holi- 
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Holineſs and perfetions of God, and brings us to glory by the ways and methods of 
Grace, that is, never leaves us till our graces are perfe&t and even with Eternal feli. 
cities, it follows that we muſt go to him, that he muſt teach us and guide vs, that he 
muſt govern us and perſwade us, that his laws muſt be our meaſures, his wiſdom muſt 
be our ſtar, his promiſes our aims, and we may as well ſay there can be too principles 
as that beſides him there can be any eternal and ſupreme law-giver. One 7s more thay 
all the numbers of the World. : | 
2. Andif we look into the Nature ofhis Laws weſhall handle this truth as the People | 
on Mount $izai did ſee thunder : all excellencies have as perfect Unity as any one 
hath ; and there can be but one juſtice, and it is the ſame graceof mercy whichdwells | 
in the bowels of all the good Men and Women in the World, and of temperance | 
there can be but one general meaſure, and unchaſtity 1s a certain prevarication of 7 
ene excellency that is known to all the World; and as for religion ſince there is bue Þ* 
one God, and he is to be worſhipped as himſelf pleas'd, and to convey his bleſſing 
to us by what Mediator and by whar inſtruments himſelf ſhall ele ; there can be | 
in theſe things no variety, unleſs there be a plain deficiency in the means of the Di. | 
vine appointment: | All the duty of Mankind is in Religion, juſtice and ſobriety; | 
and in all theſe things God by Jeſus Chriſt hath given us many laws, and beſides Þ* 
them he hath givenusnoother, we have but one Lord, and therefore but one Law- | 
giver and meaſure of juſtice : we have but one faith, and therefore but one Reli- | 


gion; we have but one Baptiſm, or ſolemnity of renunciation of the fleſh, the | 
World and the Devil, and therefore but one Rule for our comportment ; one mea. |” 
{ure of Sobriety according to the Unity of our Nature, which being made after the | 
image of God, is one as God is one. If therefore our Bleſſed Lord be a perfeR Law- I 
giver, his law alone muſt be the meaſure of our duty and obedience ; but if he be ' |; 


not a perfe& Law-giver, whither ſhall we go to underſtand the will of God? Mi 

John 6. 68. ſer whither ſhall we go? for thou haſt the words of eternal life, ſaid S. Peter ; theres i 
the queſtion and the an{wer'too, and they together make argument a demonſtre- 
tion. For if we can obtain Eternallife by the words of Chriſt, then they contain in 
them the whole will of God; for he that fails in one is imperfect and loſes all : and 
therefore in the words of Chriſt there is a perfe& proviſion for an intire obedience, 
becauſe they are a ſufficient way to life Eternal. 

3- The effect of this conſideration is ; that all the meaſures of Good and Evil muſt | 
be taken by the Evangelical lines : Nothing is to be condemn'd which Chriſt per. | 
mits, and nothing is to be permitted which he condemns, For this is the great pre- | 
rogative and perfection of Chriſt's. law above that of Moſes ; ſome things by Moſes = 
were permitted for neceſſity, and becauſe of the hardneſs of their hearts, thus d- | 
vorces and Polygamy became legally innocent, becauſe a perfet law was too hard 
for that People, and like a Yoke upon a young Oxe would have galled them, not ſub- 
dued them ; and if he had ftrain'd too hard, the ſilver 'cords of Diſcipline would 
have been firſt broken and then deſpiſed. But when Chriſt came he gave perfe& laws, 
and more perfett graces ; he made the capacities of his obedience larger, and fitted 
the law and the Subje&t by even and Natural and gracious proportions; and permit- 
ted nothing which his Father lov'd not ; and now every plant that God hath not plar- 
ted muſt be rooted up : and therefore this law muſt needs be abſolute, and alone, and 
unalterable, and perfect, and for ever: and this appears infinitely upon this account ; 
that although our Nature is ſuch that it will always be growing in this world towards | 
perfeQtion, and therefore that it is imperfe, and our obedience will be imperfe@: 
yet even this Chriſt does not allow or poſitively permit ; but commands us to be per- 
fe, that is, to go on towards it, to allow nothing to our ſelves either of crime or of 
{uſpicion, to be perfe& in our defires, to be reſtleſs in our endeavours, to be aſſidu- 
ous 1n our prayers, never to think we have comprehended, never to ſay it isenough: 
and if our Blefſed Maſter does not allow of any imperfe@Qion of degrees, but thruſts 
the moſt imperfeR forwards to perfeQtion, it muſt be certain that in his proviſions 
and his laws'there can be no imperfection, but he hath taken care for all things on 
which Erernitydepends, 'and in which God-is to be glorified and obeyed. And there- 
fore in no caſe can it be allowed to any man, or to any company of men to do any 
thing which is not there permitted. | | 


Queft 
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Clu a. 2: the greatiRule of Conſcience. 
3. Queſt. 22 94. on gheSgng *, I "h WO NOTTS, - A Fas 6 Ss 13% - | a 
FF Pon rhe account of 'thisRule it i tobe | enquired whether it canbe-fawful-for a 
Prince or Republick. ro:petmit anything for the pablick neceſſities: of the: pegs 
ple, which 1s forbidden by xhenlaws of Feſus Chriſt: 7 ooo or 0 
5. To this Tanſiver with a diftinaion': That if the Queſtion be, whether in any caſes 
there may be aftual impunity 4/ there is-no' peradventure but there may, for ſometimes 
it is neceſfary, as'when a multitude ſitts; 'for-then rhe denn og much worſe than rhe 
diſeaſe, and to cat off all would effe, 4t nemo-ſit query peecafſe peniteat'; ' there would 
be Juſtice without Diſcipline, and Government without Subjects, and a Cure without 
Remedy : And therefore it is'that Princes ir! the Mutinies of armies of in the rebelli- © 
on of their people-uſe' to cut:off the heads*of offenders, 'or: Decimate the Legions, as 
Czſar and Germanicus did * bur if. it be partbt the people, though a conſiderable part; 
and the ation higtily Criminal; we find great examples, that executions have-beert 
done by Subjedts, by the innocent part, and then all/the offenders faffer'd : Thus it 
happened in the mutiny'-of Cacinas Legions; and their defetion to the #/433,. The 
innocent part cut oft all the rebels: and thus it. was commanded by Moſes, who pu- 
niſhed all theny who worſhipped the golden- Calf, by the Rvord of the Levites; he - 
ſet every man's hand againſt his Brother, afhd'none of the Criminals did-efcape. 'But 
fometimes it'is' impofſible;to' puniſh all ; and very often-the evil would be'tnore thart 
the good. For in all penal laws and inflitions, although thefe be mach of Vindidtivs 
juſtice, yet this'juſtice is but” a handtmaid-to'Governmient ahd CorreRion. When re- 
venge is not alſo difciplitie, then it is fo Goverment, uhkeſs Tyratiny be the name of 
it. ' So that in ſuch caſts, ir-may be lawful to ſpare ſdme who need it itideed, but de- 
ferve- it not, WTO GT BOLH DUTT Fe) 4 
But if by impunity be ttieanit a /egal impimity ;-it muſt either riean that a law ſhall 
warrant the-aCtiori, or thatit ſhall befote-hand promiſe ifidertmity : if it warrant the 
action, which the Evangelical” law hath 'forbidden,”'ir is'like the Jaws of Omrz, it is 
fatutum non bonus, and ereas a Government againſt the Taw- of Chriſt : ' if it con- 
demns the aQion but promiſes indemnity it diſpatages it (Hf, and confeſſes its own 
weakneſs : biit as the firſt Tan never be lawful; -{o neither 'ean the ſecond ever be 


made ſo, but-with theſe'Cautions. © -L01 367 46 "33 
Cautivns-to be obſerved if Civil permviſſions of an lawful at vi Nate. 

7. That the thing ſb' permitted, be in the preſent cohſtxution of affaits heceffary ; 
and yet will not be without theevil appendage. - This #6 neeeſary that'in all com--* - 
munities of Men/there be borrowing and lefiding;; but if # e>hnot be withour uſury; - 
the Commonwealth might promiſe 'not t6*pruniſh- it 5/ tHSagh of it ſelf it were uns 
charitable and eonſequehtly unfſawful. - For it is either -lawhil,” or elfe"it is unlaws 
ful for being-agaraſt Juſtice or apaihiſt Tharity. If it-be @#ainſt Feftice, the Come 
monwealth,' by permittifaff ig makes it feſt : for as It is In the &conomy of the 
worſd, the decree"6F' God" doth eftablih the viciiitudes of 'Gay and. nighitfor ever; 


but the Sun by Yookihg 81/2 point ndt only Fignifics, but #EA5'tnakes the hittle portions 
of tire, and divides theny irfts/hotts; but Men coming With their little arts and in- 
ſigmerits make” them tobe undevſtood; and {6 becbinie the Sun's interpreters : to it 
is in the inattee-bfjuſtice; Whels preat tethrii-and fir eſtabliſhments tre made by 
God, and ſome rules given for the great meaſures of it; and we from his laws know 
jaſt and unjuſt, 'ss we underſand' day and night: bit the Taws of Princes, and the-: - 
contradts of Mi like the'Suir, make the little meaſures, atid divide the great propor- 
tions into miautes of juſtice-and” fair entercourſe; and the Divines ahd Lawyers go 
yet lower, and'they become eX&pounders of thoſe meafares, and ſet up dials and in- 
firements of norice by- whith 'we underfland the proportion and obligations of the 
hw, and the lines of Juſtice: uſt and whjuſtwe love or hate reſpectively by our 
warrant from God ; and from him alſo we are taught'to mike the General1mes of it ; 
as, Do what you'would be done #6; reſtore'the pletlge, hurt to man, rob mot your neighbour 
of his -rights, 'make no fraudillent' contrafts, Ho thrinſt bargains + 'but then what are his 
rights, and what are not, what is fraudulent and what is fa#r, 'in what he hath power, 
uw wht he hath-none, is to be determitd by the haws of Men: 'So'that ifa Common- © 
wealth permits an wſararious exchange orcontra@, it'is not unjuſt, becane-the laws 
are the particular meaſures of juſtice an@ contracts, amd-therefore'may well promiſe 
mpimty where ſhe makes'innocence-(astv' matrer of juftice.) * * Bur tufury be.un- 
fawful, becauſcit'is unchiaritable: then whten-it becomes neceſfary-ir is altfo'charirable 
com» 
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| comparatively ; and as to charity no man by the laws of God is to be compelled (be. 


8. 


9. 


cauſe it is riot charity if it be compelled ; for God accepts not an unwilling giver; ang 
it is not charity but an a& of obedience and political duty, when by laws men are con- 


ftrain'd tomake levies for the poor ;) ſo much leſs can they be compelled to meaſures 


and degrees of charity ; and'if to lend upon uſury be better than not to knd at all, ir 
is in ſome ſence a charity to do ſo: and if it; be when it will not be otherwiſe, there is 
no queſtion but the Prince that allows indemnity, is not to be damnified himſelf x 
inſtanc'd in; this, but in all things elſe where there is the ſame reaſon there is the ſame 
concluſion. $i. : 

2. Impunity may be promiſed to any thing forbidden by the law of Chriſt, if ir 
be in ſuch caſes in which the Subje& matter 1s diſputable and uncertain, whether ir 
be ſo or no; then it may. Thus it happens in queſtions of religion, in which it is 
certain there are many reſolutions againſt the truth of God ; but yet they may be 
permitted ,. becauſe when they are probably diſputed, no man 1s fit to puniſh the 
error, but he who is certain and can make it appear fo to others, that himſelf is not 
deceived. 

3. Whatſoever is againſt the law of Chriſt in any inſtance, may not be direly 
permitted for the obtaining a greater good, but may tor the avoiding of a greater evil 
which is otherwiſe indeclinable. If a Prince be perfedtly perſwaded' that the ſuffer. 
ing the doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation is againſt the laws and words of Chriſt, it may 
not be ſuffered, though the parties intereſted promiſe to pay all the Gabels of the 
Nation, and raiſe an army todefend. it: but if a rebellion cannot otherwiſe be appez- 
ſed, it is lawful ; not only upon many other accounts, which are appendaat to the 
ſubje& matter, but becauſe when two evils are before me, neither of which is of m 
procuring, I am innocent if. I ſuffer either, and I am prudent if I chuſe the leaf 
and I am guilty of no crime, becauſe I am but a ſuffering perſon : but if I do it to 
obtain a greater good, I chuſe the evil diretly, becauſe I am not forc'd to purſue the 
greater good ; I can be without it ; and. although I may. chuſe the leaſt evil, be. 
cauſe I cannot ayoid that. of a- greater ; yet, when the Queſtion is, whether I ſhall per 
mit an evil or loſe an advantage, I may eſcape all evil,. at no greater price than by 
loſing that advantage: ſo that here is no excuſe, becauſe there is no neceſlity ; and 


” in matters of duty, no good.can make recompence for doing any evil: but the ſuffer. 


ing of a leſſer evil is highly: paid for by the avoiding of a greater. 


10. 4 When any ſuch evil againſt the laws of Chriſt is-permitted, the evil it ſelf mul 


Il. 


2+ 


be ſo reproved, that the. forced impunity. may not give ſo much incouragement to 
the crime as the cenſure muſt abate. The reaſon is, becauſe no evil muſt be donea 
any price ; and we muſt rather loſe our life than cauſe our Brother to. offend ; andif 
each man is bound to this, then every may is bound to-it. But becauſe impunity. is 
the greateſt incouragement to ſin, and next-to the pleaſure or intereſt of it, is.the 

eateſt temptation ; care mult be taken that what ſerves the intereſt of the Repub 
ick, may not deceive the intereſt of Souls ;- and this being the greateſt ought i 
finitely to be preferred ; and therefore unleſs ſomething be: diretly done, that may 
be ſufficient ſecurity againſt the probable danger, no intereſt of the Commonwealth 
4 « be ſerv'd againſt it ; becauſe none is ſufficient to be put in balance againſt one 

ul. | = 4 | 

5. This impunity (eſpecially if it be in the matter of ſobriety) muſt not be perpe- 
tual, but for a time only, and muſt be reſcinded at the firſt opportunity, Thus S. 4: 
ſtin when he complain'd of the infinite number of .ceremonies which loaded the 
Church, and made her condition more intolerable than that of the Fews under the Le 
vitical yoke, . adds this withal, that this was no longer to be tolerated than till there 
was a poſlibility to reform, And when S. Gregory had ſent Awguſtin the Monk to con- 
vert the Saxons, he gave him adyice not to preſs them at firſt too paſſionately to quit 
their undecent marriages, which by their long Cuſtoms and the intereſt of their fa- 
milies they would be too apt to hold teo:pertinaciouſly, and with inconvenience, but 
afterwards 1t would be done, OY ; 

6. Till the impunity canbe taken away, it were an a of prudence and piety, and 
(in many caſes) of duty, to diſcountenance, the fin by. collateral and. indirect puniſh 
ments: Thus the old Romavs confin'd their 4panaria to the outer part of the City: It 
was a Summenium, and their impure women had a_name of diſgrace, and-a yellow 


veil was their cognizance: and ſo the Jews are usd in ſome places ; but ag + 
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CHAP. 2. 


the great Rule of Conſcience. 


find that S. Paul and the Apoſtles tolerated thoſe Chriſtians which from among their 
own Nation gave up their Names to Chriſt ; who yet were Pelygamiffs, or which 
was equivalent, had married a ſecond wite, their firſt being living 9 divorced ; but 
although this could not well be avoided, leſt they ſhould be vexd into Apollaſie,and 
their Judaical hardneſs of heart was not yet intenerated ſufficiently by the ſofter 
and ſweeter Sermons of the Goſpel; but yet to repreſent their diflike of fuch 
marriages which a were forc'd to tolerate, they forbad ſuch perlons to. be taken 
into their Clergy, ſo puniſhing ſuch perſons by a privation of henour whom 
they could not puniſh by a dire infliction of cenlures, or ſeparation from their 
WIVES. lh 
7. In all ſuch tolerations of evil, the ſecular intereſt muſt be apparently ſeparate 
and declar'd to ſtand far off from any. thing of the Religion ; and the conſciences 
permitted to ſtand or fall under them, who are to take care of them and an{wer for 
them ; the permiſſion by the civil power is not to reſcue chem from the Eccleſtatt- 
cal rod : for it being a matter of civil intereſt is not to derive any countenance, from 
religion, ſo much as accidentally ; for no powers of Map can forbid the fervagrs of 
Chriſt to preach his law, todeclare his will; and to get ſubjects to his nggpmy Angl 
to turn ſinners from the error of their way : if they da, they muſt not he obeyed, but 
God muſt, and'if they die for it they are well enough. FN ; 
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But now againſt the doctrine of the Rule many. things may be objeded .;: for 


have made no proviſion, I inſtance in a very great ane, That is, the whole ſtate 
of War, and all the great caſes and incidents of it. For ſince it 1s diiputable 
whether Chriſtianity allows of War, and it is nat diſputable, but very certain that 
it ſpeaks nothing ot it expreſly, neither gives any caytzons cohcerning 1t in partt- 
cular, it will ſeem to be a caſus owmiſfſus in the law. To this there may be many con- 
{iderations offered. RES. ic) ad, 

Of the meaſures of War by C briſt's laws. 

1. If it be ſaid that all War is unlawful, againſt the analogy and againſt many ex- 
preſs lines of our Religion: it is indeed a ſhort way of anſwering this difficulty, but 
will involve the whole Chriſtian world in many more; but of this in the following 
numbers I ſhall give accounts. PDE 20% EY el 297 

2. If it be faid that Chriſtianity leaves that matter of ,War wholly tobe conducted 
by the laws of Nature and Nations: we ſhali find that this will intangle the whole 
inquiry, but we ſhall never come toany certainty. For if the Chriſtjan law be (ag 
I have proved ) a perfed digeſt of the Natyral law ; to fay the aftairs of War are t0 
be conducted by the laws of Nature is not to put them from being determind by the 
Chriſtian law, becauſe they. are. the ſame z. and if in the law of Chriſt there be no 
rules of War, neither can-there be any in Nature. But: beſides this, if, the laws of Na- 
ture which concera War be-not ſet down in the Goſpel and writings of the new Teſta- 
ment, but that we be fent to look for them in the tables of qur own hearts in which 
ſome things are diſordered. hy paſſion, and many mare. are written there by intereſt, 
and ſome by cuſtom, and others by education, and amongſt men theſe are the authars 
of rare”, inſcriptions ; we ſhall fiftd the law of Nature a ſtrange thing by that time 
we have drawn it from thence only,and look dover it to find ſome rules of war, whoſe 
whole being is-very much againſt the excellent and perieQive laws of Nature, 

3- If it be ſaid that. War 18 to be conducted by the meaſres of Peace ; we ſpeak 
what is impoſiible to be true: for zuter arma ſilent leges, not only becauſe the ſword 
& Jiceotions and impudent ; but becauſe the caſes of Peace and War are wholly dife 

erent. | 

4. If it be faid that right reaſon muſt be the megſures ; I anſwer, that if riglt 
realon could be heard, poſſibly there would be no war at all: and fince one part begins 
the war again reaſon, it is not likely that he for any reaſon that cap be urgd thall 
lole his a vantage. But beſides this, who ſhall be judge? whoſe reaſon ſhall cule? 
whoſe arguments ſhall prevail? and will he who is miyor in cauſa be minor in prelio, 
he who bath the worſt ar the diſpute yield alſo iq the fight? and are not the pugeacif- 
fimi the fighting men ſuch as will hear and underſtand the leaſt reaſon 2 | | 

5. Some will have the law of Nations to be the meaſure of War ; and poſſibly if 
might 
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might if there were a Digeſt of them, and a compulſory to inforce them ; but there 
being neither, they are uncertain what they are, and are admitted with variety and 
by accident, and they ſhall oblige ſtrangers when the Men are conquered ; and Sy. 
jeds by the will of the Prince, that is, the meaſures of war ſhall be the edidts of any 
ſingle General and nothing elle. | 

In the midſt of theſe oppoſitions it will be hard to find ſomething certain : but thar 
which can moſt be relied upon is this. * That Chriſtian Religion hath made no par. 
ticular proviſions for the conduct of war under a proper title, becauſe it hath ſo com- 
manded all the ations of Men, hath ſo ordered the religion, fo taken care that Men 
ſhall be juſt, and do no wrong, hath given laws ſo perfect, rules ſo excellent, threat. 
nings ſo ſevere, promiſes ſo glorious, that there can be nothing wanting towards the 
peace and felicity of Mankind, but the wills of Men. If Men be Subjects of Chriſts 
law, they can never go to war with each other ; but when they are out of the ſtate 
of laws and peace, they fall intothe ſtate of war ; which being contrary to peace, is 


alſo without all laws. So that the injurieus perſon is not to enquire how to condud 


his war, for he is gone beyond all law; into a ſtate of things where laws are of ng 
value: but for the injurd perſon he is juſt ſo to comport himſelf as he can; having 
one meaſure of at7on, and another of defence. | | 

For his defence : it is not to be meaſured by laws, but by privileges : that is, things 
being gone beyond the laws of Nature : he is left to his natural powers and defences; 
and 15 to do this without any other limit, but that he defend himſelf and his relatives 
and drive away the injury. That is, there being no law of God to forbid him rode. 
fend himſelf, he is at his liberty which Naturally every Man hath : Zoc & ratio dofti, 
& meceſſtas barbaris, & mos gentibus, & feris Natura ipſa preſcripfit, ut omnem ſemper 
vim, quacunque ope  poſſent, a corpore, a capite, a vita ſua propulſarent. The lear- 
ned are taught by reaſon, the barbarous Nations by neceſſity, the civil by cuſtom, 
the very beaſts alſo by Nature, to defend their head, their body, their life from all 
injury by all means. For God hath no where forbidden that a Man ſhall be de. 
fended, 4; ©. 9s, 39 ate. wt 
| Armaque in armatos ſumere jura finunt ; 
we may put on armor to defend us againſt an armed malice: he hath indeed forbidden 
private revenges, becauſe thoſe are intruſted to-'the laws and publick perſons ; but 
when a ſingle perſon is injur'd, he can defend-himſelf or crave the patronage of Prin- 
ces and the laws; but when publick intereſts are violated, when Kingdoms and Con: 
munities of Men and Princes are injur'd, there is no law to defend them ; and there- 
fore it muſt be force : for force is the defenfative of all Jaws; and when all laws arc 
injurd, there can be no way to reduce Men to'reaſon, but by making them feel the 
evils of unreaſonableneſs. 'Tf this were not fo, then all Commonwealths were ina 
worſe ſtate of affairs than' ſingle perſons: for Princes are to defend each fingle per: 
{on ; and the laws are to ſecure them ; but if the laws themſelves be not defended, 
no ſingle perſon can be; and if they could, much rather ſhonld all. Whatſoever is 
abſolutely neceſſary is certainly lawful, and fince Chriſt hath no where forbidden Kings 
to defend themſelves and their People againſt violence 7 in this caſe there is no 
law at all to be conſidered ; fince there is a right of Nature which no law of God 
hath reſtrained ; and by that right all Men are equal; and therefore if they be not 
fafe from injury it is their own fault or their own unhappineſs ; they may if they 
will, and if they can: and they have no meaſures in this but that they take care 
they be defended, and quit from the danger' and no more. The' Jus Nature, tle 
rights and liberties, the equalities and privileges of Nature are the warrant of the 
defence, or rather there needs no warrant,” where there is no law at all : But this 
_—_ of Nature is the meaſure of the defence, we may be defended as much as we 
need. 

But then if it be inquired, what is the meaſure of aZzoxs which muſt be done in the 
condutt of the defence by the injur'd Prince or Republick, and how ſhall they be 
meaſur'd if Chriſt in his laws hath made no proviſions and deſcrib'd no rules? I it 
ſwer, That the meaſures of attion in publick are no other than the meaſures of the private; 
the ſame Rule of juſtice is to be between Princes and between private Perſons : they 
alſo muſt do as they would be done to; they muſt keep covenants, perform their words, 
hurt no innocent perſon whom they can preſerve, and yet preſerve themſelves, they mult 


keep themſelves within the limits of a juſt defence: and as in private contentions 
an 
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and repetitions of our right we. mult look after juſtice,- but, do. nothing againſt charir.. : 
ty, we muſt defend our rights, but do the adverſary no, wrong, and by no;vexatious. 
meaſures ſecure-our own intereſt, and deſtroy. his juſt right, .in an unneceſſary (cons. 
duct of our own, fo it is with Princes: He that 1s injur'd may drive away. the injury, 
he may fight againſtinvaders, he may divert the War if 1t.be neceſſary; . but he may... 
not deſtroy the innocent with the guilty, the peaceable Country-men with the fight- \ 
ing Souldiers:/\and-nothing\.can legitimate thar but an abſolute neceſlity,.thar is, -it 
me{t not be done at all-when it! can be-underftood'and when it can be, avoided : and 
there is no dire action of: War but it i3-to be rul'd by neceſſity, and juſtice and chas. - 
rity, and in theſe there is no-variety of the rule, and no change except what is made- 
by the Subject matter, which muſt be made to combine with the meaſures of juſtice 
and charity, by the inſtruments of reaſon ang cuſtoms and publick tame, and all the 
meaſures of wiſe and good Men. | 1. ved. hne a5; 
Wars are ſo to be managd as private contentions are ; and there are the ſame rules 
for both, that is, when they are equals : bur af it be a war betwixt Subje& and Supe- . 
rior, it is on the Princes part to be conducted as other acts of publick juſtice : when 
a ſingle executioner can puniſh offenders, that is enough ; if one cannot, more mult; | 
for it is every Man's intereſt that the injurious ſhould be puniſhed ; and- he thar can. 
raiſe the Country-Troops by law, to atliſt the executions of juſtice, may raiſeall the ; 
Troops of his Kingdom to do the ſame duty when there 1s a greater neceſlity : But 
for the SubjeAs who take up arms againſt their Superior, there is no agſwer to be gi- - 
ven by what meaſures they muſt condu@; their arms, there. is no meaſure at all tor 
them, but one, to lay them down and never to take then up again. . For it cannqt 
be expected that a wiſe and a holy law-giver ſhould give rules for the Baxditi to ma- 
nage their violences, or the Circaſſians how to.conduct. their plunder and their robbe- 
ries : Chriſt never gave any laws concerning rebels, but obedience and. repentance: 
and for juſt wars, that is, the defenſive wars of Princes (for there is no other juſt but 
what is defenſive direRly or. by a juſt equivalent) Chriſt hath given no other laws 
but the ſame by which ſingle perſons in their contentions or differences are to be con- 
ducted: and thus alſo S. John the Baptiſt gave the ſame meaſures to the Souldiers 
which contain every Man's duty ; Do violence to no man, and be content with your wages. 
For war is but the contention of many: and as it is. in ſocial contracts which are to 
be governed by the ſame juſtice as priyate-Merchandiſe;; fo it is in ſocial contenti-, 
ons : for in this caſe, 'two and two thouſand make ny difference in. the rule, but 
= much in the circumſtances of the matter. Wy HO 
"24, ROF upon this inſtance it is ſeaſonable to enquire whether the precedents of the 
TY old Teſtament be ſo imitable by them that go to war, that they can pals into a: 
= hw, orifnot, yet whether they are ſafe or no ? | : 
225 Thequeſtion though inſtanc'd in the matter of war, yet is of uſe in all affairs what- 
= foever; becauſe there are divers portions of Mankind, 1. who think every thing is 
imitable which they find dene in the Scriptures, and 2. nothing ſafe or warrantable 
that is not: Theſe being their meaſures of right and wrong have great influence into 
the queſtions of Conſcience, and therefore are to be eſtabliſhed upon certain rules. 


Of the Negative meaſures of examples in the Old Teſtament. 


116. T1. Therefore it is evident_that not every thing done in the old Teſtameat is a war- 

* rantforus: I inſtance in all the injuſtices and violences, rapines, and open preva- 
rications of Natural rights, concerning which there needs no further diſquiſition ; 

but we are to keep our ſelves to the rule ; that is, to God's meaſures not to Man's, 

won qua itur, ſed qua eundum ; and we muſt not follow a multitude to do evil. Argamen- Szneca de vita 
tum peſſimi turba eſt. Quearamus quid optime fallum fit, non quid uſitatiſſmum ; &© © 2: 
quid nos in poſſeſſione felicitatis aterne conſtituat, non quid vulgo veritatis peſſimo inter- 

preti probatum fit. The crowd 1s the worſt argument in the World: let us enquire 

not what is moſt uſual but what is moſt excellent; let us look after thoſe things 

which may place us in the boſom of beatitude, not thoſe which can tune with the 
common voices which are the worſt interpreters of truth in the whole World: and 
therefore that ſome perſons were recorded in the Scriptures is no hallowing of the 

ta, but ſerves other ends of the Spirit of God. But-1n this there is noqueſtion. 


27. The actions of good Men in Scriptures are not a competent warrant tor our 1ni- 
C c tation ; 
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tarion ; not only. when they 'are-reproved; but even' when they are 1et"down withour 

x. cenfare. The reaſons are'pltin,' 1. BeeauR all the! ſtories of the Bible arernorin. 
tended to be” Sefthdns = and Fhe word of God 1s uſeful" for dottrine; for reproof, for ex. 
hortation and'for information; not every comma and period forevery ofti&ot theſe: purs. 
poſes; for'they'are contrary : bur in the 'whole there'is enough to/ make” the Mari'of: 

God perfe&and readily infiruQed to every good work, torevery holy purpoſe. There. 

fore as we mult not'imitate'the adultery 'and'murder of /David, which are expreſſly! 
coridemned,” f6 neither may” we difſemble maineſs'as he did at Garth, nor” perſwads: 
an6ther to tell a lye for us;” as he did'to Fordthan, that he ſhould ſay he was gone tg 
Bethlehem, when'he went'but icto the-fields;: and to pretend Hacritice;. when it was 

2. Very flight. © 2; Becauſe every Man'is'a/liar, and therefore 'unleſs himſelf walks r« 
3. gulatly he can be no rule to-us. 3. Every {etvant of God" was bound upby levers 
meaſures, and by his rule he was to take account of his own aCtions, and therefgy 

4. ſoare we of his. ' 4. There were'in'the' old Teſtament"greater latitudes of permigj. 
off than there are'to us! Polygamy was perritted for the hardneſs of their heans 
but'it'is ſeverely forbidden'to us ; and though withour a'cenfure we find Jacob'to he 
husband to'two ſiſters at' onee; yet this cannot warrant'us'who ate"conduted by. 
more excellent'Spirit, taught by a more perfect inftitution;- governed by a (ever 
law under the1ift and Suprean Law-giver of Mankind : pciZove End chwwSoy 3G 
egeryy, om mAh Te mv udl. 2224 Catetyu1o} vDv; #5 ua An 7 7H XEAES' mn ptiitg 

Pe Virgin. 5 Owen faid 'S, Chryſoftom: we Chriſtians ought" to ſhew a' greater vertue and may 

eminent Sanity; becauft' we have received*abundance of the Spifit of ' God; aj 
Chriſt's'coming is a mighty gift : and if we ſhould derive or warranties from thee. 
amples of the old Teſtament, . it were all' one a$- if from the licences of' war'we ſhouly 
take pattern for our comportment-in'tlie days of peace'ard laws, or from children 

5. learn what were the meafutes of a Man: - 5 Beeawle ſometimes the aQions of god 
Men were in them innocent becauſe done before a law was given to'them ; but the 
Symbolical a&tions by a ſupervening- law afterwarts becartie criminal: Thus alttiongh 
the drunkenneſs of Noah is rent FRtg: without a' black cliaradter, and plainly tolf 
without a cenſbre, it cannot Tegitimate dritikenneſs'ini'us}. becauſe he was- nor by 
any poſitive law bourid from a'tree' uſt of wine, direMy by proper proviſiori : bit 

6. we are. 6. Becaiſe the attions of holy' Men in Seripture are complicated, aid 
when they are propounded as examples, and' the whole'i aQtion deſcribed, there s 
ſomething good' and ſormething bad ; or fomething' naturally good, and' ſomething 
peculiar and perſonally good which cannot pals into' eximple. Thus when' S. Pal 
ſpeaks of Gideon and, Fephthah, Samſon and David, Deborah and Baruch, who through 

Frith ſubdued Kingdoms; here their fubduing Kingdoms by invaſion and hoftihy 

is not propounded as imitable ; but their faith only, and therefore let us follow ther 
faith but not their fighting : and carry the faith to Heathen Countries bur not arms, 
So when the fat of Razis is propounded as glorious and great when he kilFd hind 

2 Mic. 15. to avoid Nicavor, the whole ation is not imitable, but only ſo much of it as ws | 
pious and prudent ; and the other ts to be prais'd as being the choice of a leffer evil 
or is to be {eft ro its excule, as being neceſlary and unavoidable. 

28, 3. The ations of Men in the old Teſtament though attefted and brought to effe? 
by rhe previdence of God, is no warrant for our practice nor can they make an au- 
thentick precedent. I inſtance in the fat of Feroboam, who rebelled againſt the 
houſe of Solomon; although Go was the aurhor of that change, and by his provi- 
dence diſpos'd of the event, yet Jerohboam had rules to have gone by, which if he had I 
obſerved God would by other means have brought his purpoſes to pafs ; and Feroboam 
ſhould not have become a prodigy and a proverb of impiety. For a Man is circum 

ſcrib'd in all his wavs by the providence of God juſt as he 1s ih a ſhip : for although 
the Man may walk freely upon the Decks, or pals up and down in the little continent; 
yet he muſt be carried whither the ſhip bears him: A man hath nothing free but his 
will, and that indeed is guided by Jaws and reaſons, but although by this he walks 
freely; yet the Divine providence is the ſhip, atid God is the Pilot, and the contin- 
gencies of the World are ſometimes like the fierce winds which carry the whole event 
of things whither God pleaſes: So that this event is no part of the meaſure of the 
will : that hath a motion of its own which depends not upon events and rare contin- 
gencies, or the order of ſecret providence: and therefore this which could not com- 
mend his ation cannot warrant oar imitation. 


4. Actions 
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Caar'g.' the great Rule of Conſrrence. 


| 4. Actions done in the old Teſtament, though by a command of God, do not war- 


3 -1nt us or: become juſtifiable 'precedents wirhout ſuch an expreſs command as they 


had ; it the*command was ſpecial and perſonal, the obedience was juſt ſo limited | 
and could not! paſs beyond'the perſon. Thus Febu took up arms againſt the houſe of 


4hab by the edmmand of God ; who intended to puniſh him ſeverely, But we may 


nor” lift-up: our hand againſt-our Prince, though he be wicked ; unleſs God gives us 
ſach an expreſ5Commandment:: For nothing is imitable but what is good :, but in this 
there was nothing aood but the: obedience; and therefore nothing can legitimate it But a 


s Commandment. oy ; 
> - 5. Actions of good men, if-done upon a violent caule, or a great neceſſity are not 


'imitable, unleſs-1r be in-an-<qual. caſe and a like neceſſity. David when he was hun- 


ry went into the Prieſt's houſe, and took the bread which was only lawful for the 
Prieſts to eat, and-to this example Chriſt appeals; but it was in a like caſe, in a caſe 
of neceſſiry:andcharity, He that does the ſame thing muſt have the ſame reaſon, or he 
will not have the ſame innocence: - 

6. Examples'm-matters.of war are ever the moſt dangerous precedents: not only 
becauſe' men !are then moſt: violent and unreaſonable, bur becauſe the rules of war are 


E [caſt deſcribd:;- and the neceſſities are contingent and many, and the reaſon of the 
| ation depending upon heaps of circumſtances ( of which peradventure no notice is 
recorded ) carleſs be underſtood ; and after all this, becauſe moſt commonly they 
| are unreaſonable and unmerciful. That David made the people of the Ammonites to 
E paſs under:Saws' and Harrows of iron is not ſafely imitable by Chriſtian Souldiers ; 
becauſe it had ſo. much cruelty, which-either muſt be criminal or have an extraordi- 
© mary legitimarion, which it is certain Chriſtian Princes cannot have, unleſs it be by 
© arare contingency, and a new revelation, to which they can never reaſonably pretend. 
© Burthat they may drive out an invading army, that they may kill them that reſiſt, 
 thar they may.by. war defend the publick rights in which all the private are involved, 
= they may ifately:take for their warrant ; the example of 4braham fighting in behalf 
Z of the King of Sodom; the a&t of Melchiſedec in bleſſing God for the ſucceſs of that 
 battel ; the wars of the Judges and of David, becauſe theſe werejuſt and neceſſary by 
| ſpecial command, | or:neceſſary defence, faith was the great inſtrument, and God's: 
| bleſſing gavethem proſperiry ; they were againſt no law, and the like caſes God hath 
* not fince reſtrained, and therefore we of our ſelves being left to the rights of our Na- 


ture, and unconfin'd by the laws of God, proceed prudently when we have the con- 


| fidence of ſuch great examples ; againſt which the intereſt of no law is publickly, the 
* intereſt of no vertue js ſecretly engaged. 


7. When a law is changed, the Examples which a&ed in proportion to that law 
loſe all manner ' of influence and cauſality, and cannot produce a juſt imitation. 
Among the Fews it was lawful for a private perſon to transfix his Brother or his Fa-, 
ther, it either of them tempted him ro idolatry ; and in a cauſe of God they might do 
publick juſtice by a private hand. All the actions of their Zealots done in ſuch in- 
ſtances are no examples to Chriſtians : becauſe when that Pricſlhood was chang'd, 
the law was chang'd, and then the Nature of the aftion paſs'd from lawful to unlaw- 
ful; and therefore could not be imitated. He that is to write Greek muſt not tran- 
ſcribe it by the Hebrew Alphabet, and when the-copy is altered, the tranſcript muſt 
alſo receive variety and ſpecifick difterence. Thus the Diſciples of our Lord would 
fain have done as Elias did ; but Chriſt told them that he was not imitable in that, 
by telling them the ſpirit which is the principle or great inſtrument of ation was 
wholly changed. It was not fafe for them to do as Elias did, becauſe they were todo 


| 25 Chriſt commanded. Thus we find in the old Teſtament King So/omoy dedicating 


and conſecrating of a Temple, it was a new caſe, and he was an extraordinary per- 
ſon, and the Chriſtian Church hath tranſcribed that copy ſo far as to dedicate and 
conſecrate Churches or Temples to the ſervice of God, but ſhe does it by the miniſte- 
ry of Biſhops, who are among{\t us the preſidents of prayer, and have thoſe ſpecial 
alliſtances and Emanations of the holy Spirit upon their order, which Solomon had in 
his own perſon, and much more ; and therefore though the act is exemplar, yet it is 
not imitable as to the perſon officiating : becauſe to do ſo is not properly the effect 
either of power or of office; but being to be done in the way of prayer, is by the 
reaſon of the thing it {elf; and the conſtitution of the Church appropriate to the 
Preſidents of Religion. 

| Cc 2 Of 


Of the Chriſtian 'Law, +, * Book 1, 
Of the Example of Chriſt. 


33. : Þ, In the new Teſtament we have ſo many, ſo clear, . fo perfect rules, that we 
have no need of examples to inſtrutt us or to warrant obr practices;, bur. examples 
to encourige and to lead us: on in the obedience of thoſe rules. We:;have but one 
Great' Exampte, Jefſas Chriſt; who living in perfect obedience to bis. F ather, 'did 
aſs pive us perfe&t inſtruction how we ſhould doſo tag.m. our propottion: Bur theg 
hw ter Chriſt is imicable; and ovght to be imitated by\us.43 beſt declared in this 

ſhort rule. NN 
. "Ts whatſoever he gave us nu Commandment, in that only we are bound to imitate hin. © 
bat 1 what ſoever he propounded to us as excellent, and in whatſoever he did Symbolicalh 
1638," in all that alſo we may imitate him. 9: 30714 0809 O07 = 
This rule eſtabliſhes the whole caſe of Conſcierice in this afflir.. Becauſe oy 
Bleſſed Saviour being an extraordinary perſon 'was to.do ſome extraordinary, things 
in whicheither we cannot, or we ovght not to imitate him: He laſted forty days, 
we eaunot : He whip'd the buyers and ſellers out of the Temple, we may! mat withaut 
theauthoriry of a publick pericn : He overthrew the "Tables of the; Merchants, bu 
Fox Martyrol. the yourg tnan in Portugal, who being tranſported with zeal and ignorance beat the 
chalice afid the Sacrarment out of the Prieſt's hand out of pation againſt; his idolatroy 
ſervice (a8 he whderſtood it) had a ſad event of his folly. amonglt injen;; ind what 
reward of his zeal he found with God is very uncertain. - :Bnt; whatſoever he taupht 

S. Cyprian, to rmankind, of that alſo he became a glorious example: but -4y the Sermons only we ate 

inſtrafted, by the example excouraged : for admonttur omnis tztas)fiert poſſe gued aliquanh 
fattum oft : we ſee it poſſible to be done what Chriſt commarided us no. do, and then 
did, that we might follow his ſteps. But his example m theſe things makes up nopar 
of our Rule,” becauſe it is perfect without them : Here our rule is perfedty. and fois 
our'example 5 bat tecauſe Chriſt did fome things beyond ourrule, antpaſt our'me: 
{bres, afid things of perſonal vertue and obligation, - therefore we arei#b.|look ups 
Chriſt as itmitable juſt as his life was meaſur'd by the laws he paye us;Where theyr, 
even there we alſo muſt endeavour ro be {d.' * There isthis ooly to be added : Thatin 
the proſecution of his obedience to his heavenly Father 3; he ſometimes did actions 
gras heroico, of great excel'ency ; which although they are highly. imitable, YR 
they paſs no obligation upon us but that we endeavour to'tread inhis ſteps, and to 
climb up to his degrees, and to deſire his perfedtions. * That theſe pafs upon us no 
other obligation appears becauſe they ate ſometimes impoſlible to be attain'd to ; and 
they are the higheſt and the beſt, and therefore are not dire matter of duty, which 
belongs to all, to the higheſt and to the loweſt. * But that theſe do paſs upon usa 
obligation to endeavour to attain them, and of labour towards them in our circum 
ſtances, appears in the greateſt inſtance of all, the higheſt obedience, even thar which 
was unto death; for 7herefore Chriſt hath ſuffered for us, leaving an example to us, thi 
we 'might follow his ſteps : that is, when he had given his Church precepts, and pro 
pounded to them rewards of ſuffering : he alſo was pleas'd to give us the greateſter 
ample as a commentary upon his own Text ; declaring that the Commandment did 
extend to the greateſt inſtance; and that we ſhould do as he did, obediens fatus uſqit 
ad mbrtem, he 'was obedient even unto death; and fo muſt we when God requires 
it in particular. * And that this 1s our duty, and thar the obligation reaches thus 
far, is'certain'upon the intereſt of love ; for we muſt love him who is our Lord and 
our'God ; we'muſt love him with all our heart and with all our powers ; and there- 

Hierocl.in fore endeavour-to be like him : 5 5 oluper®- T6 vin nun h 3 folzg Tiv TIA URI 
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greateſt honour we can do to God and God's Jaw, is to underſtand God, and to become 
hike to him. For every one imitates that which he loves. Religioffſemus cultus el 
imitars, faid Laftantius, that s an excellent inſtance of the Divine worthip, to-en- 
deavour to become like to the Holy Feſas. 

36. 9. But this'1s to be reduc'd to practice, fo as that rx. The duty be certainly imita- 
ted; and 2. The degree of duty aim at; 3. And the inſtance be choſen with pris 
dence and liberty. Thus when we;find 'that Chriſt did ſpend whole nights in pray- 
er ; the duty here recommended is earneftneſs and diligence in prayer. Ta this 


we muſt imitate our Blefſed Lord ; becauſe his rule and his example make 
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Z eaAlw owwg oz, an excellent confederation and ſociety. But then to do it with 
that vehemence and earneſtneſs, that degree of diligence, isa rare perfection which we 
can only tend to in this life, bur we muſt do what moral diligence we can ; And as 
for the inſtance, and particularities of duty and devotion, we are yet at greater liber- 
ty, for we are not oblig'd to pernoctation in prayer, ſo we pray earneſtly and aflidu- 
ouſly, which is the duty, and endeavour to do it like Chriſt, which is the paſſion of the 
dety, and the degree of love, and the way of perfection; but that it be in the night, 
or in the day, is but the circumſtance of the duty, nothing of the Nature, nothing 
diretly of the advantage of it ; and is to be wholly conducted by prudence and con(t- 
deration of accidents. _ NG | 
7. 10. After all this ; as Chriſt muſt be imitated in all matter of duty ; and is imi- 
5 7” able in degrees of duty ; and that for the circumſtances of it we are wholly at liber- 
Z ty:ſoalſoit is in matters of his own ordinance and inſtitution in which the Religi- 
'| onisto be obeyed, thedeſign is ts be obſery'd and promoted, the eſſentials of the 
obſervation to be infallibly retain'd ; but in the incidencies, and collateral adheren- 
cies which are nothing to the Nature of the rite, nor at all appertain to the religion, 
there is no obligation, no advantage, no love, no duty in imitating the practice of 
our Bleſſed Saviour. Thus to celebrate the Bleſſed Sacrament of the Lords Supper 
with Bread and wine, to do it in remembrance of his death, todo it as he command- 
ed, in obedience to him, to receive it 4 prefidentium manu, from the hands of the Pre- 
fidents of Religion, is matter of duty, and matter of love, and matter of obedience; 
but to ſuppoſe we are bound ſo to imitate the ations and circumſtances of the aQions 
of Chriſt, as thar it is duty or neceſſi:y that we take it in unleavened bread. to mingle 
water with wine, to receive it in wines of Judza, to receive it lying or leaning on a 
bed, to take it after Supper, is ſo far from being matter of loveor duty, and a com- 
mendable imitation of Chriſt, that it is mimical and theatrical, _— and (uperſtiti- 
ous, a ſnare to Conſciences, and a contempt of religion ; it is a worſhipping of God 
with circumſtances in ſtead of forms, and forms in ſtead of ſubſtances, it is like burn- 
ing muſhromes upon the Altar, and a converting dreams into a myſtery ; It is flattery, 
not love, when we follow our Lord in thoſe things in which he neither gave com- 
mand, nor did any thing of Religion or excellence, that is, in which he neither pro- 
pounded himſelf imitable, nor to be obeyed. For what worthineſs was there in it 
that Chriſt did eat this Supper at Supper time ; or that when he did inſtitute this he 
was at his other Supper, and did as the faſhion of the Country was at his Supper 2 
what religion was there in it that he drank the wine of his own Country? and what 
ceremony or myſtery was it, if according to the uſages of Sober Perſons, he pur wa- 
ter into his wine for his ordinary bevrage? and how could theſe become matters of 
Religion or imitation, when they were only the incidencies and inveſtitures of the 
ordinary actions of life and converſation? and in theſe things the intereſt of Religion 
is conducted competently by common reaſon, He that follows the vices of his Prince 
; does |.ke the man that worſhip'd Mercury by throwing ſtones at him ; and he ſerves 
him with a miſchief, and to pleaſe his vicious Prince thruſts him forward to Eternal 
ruine. But hethat to humour him carries his neck aſide, or ſhrugs his ſhoulders in 
the ſame manner, or holds his knife at dinner by his pattern, is a flatterer ; but he 
only loves his Prince and 1s a worthy ſervant, who fights bravely if his Prince be va- 
lianr, and loves worthy things by his example, and obeyshis laws, and celebrates his 
fame, and promotes his intereſt, and does thoſe things in imitation, for which his 
Lord is excellent and illuſtrious in all the world. 
” 38, But becaule againſt a Rule no example is a competent warrant ; and if the example 
j be according to the Rule, it is not the example, but the Rule thar is the meaſure of 
> _ our action; therefore it is fit to enquire of what uſe it can be to look after the ex- 
amples, either of the old-or new Teſtament ; and if it be at all, ſince the former mea- 
ſures are not ſafe, to enquire which are. In which enquires we are not to conſider 
concerning examples whoſe praQtices are warranted by rules ; for in them as there is 
no {cruple, ſo neither is there any uſefulneſs, fave only that they put the rule into 
activity, and ferment the ſpirit of a man; and are to the lives of men, as exhortation 
is to doctrine ; they thruſt him forward to ation, whole underſtariding and Conlci- 
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Of the uſe | of examples in the Old and New Teſtament. 


29, But then if it be cnquir'd, Whar uſe examples are of beyond the collateral incow 
ragement to ation, and which are ſafe to be followed ? I anſwer, - _ /þ 

409. 1. That in caſes extraordinary, where there is no rule, or none that is direC or ag. 
plicable with certain proportions to the preſent caſe, then we are to look for example 
2nd they are next to the rule, the beſt meaſures to walk by. But this is of no uſe-jn 
any matter where God hath given a law ; but may ſerve the ends of humane enquir 
in matters of decency and perſonal proportions, when men are permitted to them- 
ſelves and their entercourſe with others. For the meaſures of humane aCQtions are ej. 
ther the 77 43400 #, 7% Siem, That which 1s holy, and that which is juſt ; andof this our 
Bleffed Lord hath given full rules and meaſures: or elſe the meaſure is, T9 x#Aty x) 7 
Te! mw, That which is worthy and becoming ſuch a perſon : and becauſe laws do not ever 
delcend to ſuch minutes, the praftices and examples of imitable and exemplary per. 
fons is the auxiliary of laws. But this is coincident to that of fame and reputation, 
thus if it be enquired in the days of perſecution, whether it be fit to fly or to abide 
the worſt; although we are by all general rules unlimitted and unconſtraind, and fo 
the queſtion of lawtul or unjawſul will ceaſe, yet becauſe it may be a Queſtion of the 
70 T2{7zw, We may look about and ſee what ſuch men as we are, and ought to be, haye 
done: Shaf! ſuch a man as T fly ? faid the brave Eleazar : he did not, and ſo made yy 
the Rule by becoming a worthy precedent. | 

41. 2. Incomplicated queſtions when liberty and neceſſity are mingled together, Rule 
and Example together make the meaſures. Thus if it be enquired how we are to 7 
comport our ſelves towards our King, and what are the meaſures of our duty to.- 
wards a Tyrant, or a violent injurious Prince : the rule 1s plain,we muft not ſtrike Prix 
ces for juſtice ; and we muſt not hurt the Lords anointed, nor revile the Ruler of the 
people ; but if we enquire further concerning the extenſion of a juſt defence, the Ex We 
ample of David is of great uſe to us, who not only comported himſelf by the laws of I 
God, and Natural eſſential rea'on ; but his heart ſmote him for that he had cut off the = 
lap of Saul's garment : and by his example kept us fo far within the moderation of ne 
ceſfary defence, that he allowed not any exorbitancy beyond it, though it was harm- 
leſs and without miſchief. | | 

42. 3. In the uſe of privileges, favours and difpenſations, where it 1s evident that 
there is no rule, becauſe the particular is united from the ligatures of the law ; itis of 
great concernment that we take in the limits of the beſt examples. And in this we 
have the precedent of our Bleſſed Saviour to be our guide : For when in the queſtion | 
of Gabels or Tribute-money, he had made it appear that himſelf was by peculiar privi- 
lege and perſonal right, free'; yet that he might not do any thing which men would 

ive an ill name. to, he would not make uſe of his right, but of his reaſon, and rathet | 

1 himſelf an injury, thah an offence to others. This 1s of great uſe in all the like 

enquiries : becaule it gave probation that it is better to depart from our right, than 
from our charity: and that priviledges are then beſt made uſe of, when they are usd 
to edification. 

43- 4- In all matters of doubt, when the caſe ſeems equal to*the Conſcience on either 
hand, fo that the Conſcience cannot determine, there the examples of wiſe and good 
men, are of great uſe to caſt rhe balance, and to determine the ations: for tq an equal 
Scale every grain that is added will be ſufficient to make the determination. IF it be 
diſputed whether it be lawful to relie upon the memory of our good works,and make 
them as an argument of confidence in God ; and the rules of conduct ſeem Antino- 
mies, and when we think God's goodneſs and juſtice is warrant for the affirmative, 
and yet the rules and precepts of humility bear us to the Negative; between theſe 
rwo, if they ſtand on equal terms, the Example of ZZezekiah is ſufficient to make the 
determination. _ | 

44, 5: | The greateſt uſe of examples is in the interpretation of laws : when the letter is 
equivocal, and the ſence ſecret, or the degrees of action not determin'd'; then the 
practice of good men is the beſt, external meaſure we can take ; for they are like ſen- 
tentie judicate in the law : the ſentences of Judges and the precedents in the like caſes, 
by which the wiſeſt men do often make their determinations. Thus the example of 
David in dividing the ſpoil between them that fought, and them thar guarded the 

f, as being a ſentence in a queſtion of equity, became a precedent in the armies of 
Frael tor ever after. EN” The 
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Ww Writers ; which uſes are helps to our weaknels, but no arguments of the imperfeQian 
of Chriſt's law ; for all theſe; uſes are ſycb which ſuppole us unable to make uſe of our 
rule, asin the Caſe of a doubting Conlcience, or not to underſtand it, as in caſe of inter- 
pretation ; orelfe aro copcerning ſuch things which are nat direct matter of duty, but come 
in by way of collateral obligation ; as 1n matter of decency and perſonal proportions; 
for which although examples may apply them, yer the lawsof Chriſt have given us 
the General meafures. | | ; . 

46, But then ſince there is this uſe to be made of them, and the actions of men in Scrip- 
ture are upon ſo many accounts, as I before reckon'd, inimitable and unfit precedents : 
the next enquiry is, What are the poſitive meaſures by which we may know what 
examples are imitable and fit to be proceeded 1n. 


The poſative meaſures of example, and which may he ſafely followed * 


Z 47. 1. In this the anſwer hath bur little difficulty, not only becauſe of the Cautions al- 
| ready given in the negative meaſures, but becauſe the enquiry is after. examples in ca- 
ſes where the Rutle is not clear and evident, not underftood, or not relied upon; and 
they- being in ſame ſence us'd only in the deftitution of a rule, may with the leſs 
ſcruple be followed, becauſe if there be no rule clear enough to guide the aftion, nei- 
” ther will there be any to reprove the example : Therefore that whichremains is this ; 
” 48, 2. Thatexample is ſafe, whole ation is warranted by God's bleſſing. Thus the 
” piety of the Zgyptian Midwives was imitable, io that they refus'd to kill the Lord's 
people at the command of Pharaoh; for it is faid, Therefore God did build them houſes, 
it was mingled with an officious lye, but that was but accidental to theiraRjon and no 
part of its conſtitution, and therefore nat relative to the reward: but whatſgever God 
ſays he rewards with a _— that in equal circumſtances may be ſafely imitated. 
I do not ſay whatſoever is bleſſed or is proſperous, is imitable : for it may be proſpe- 
rous and yet unbleſſed in one regard and accurſed in another, or ſucceſsful ro day and 
blaſted to morrow, or ſplendid in this world and damned in the next ; or permitted 
for the trial of God's ſervants, or the extinction of their ſins, or the very thriving of 
it may be the biggeſt curſe, and nurſe up the fin into its monſtrous uglineſs, and is 
no other but like the tumor of an Ulcer, it {wells indeed and grows very great, but it 
is a fore all the way, and isa contradiction to proſperity ; and fin never thrives unleſs 
it be in the maſt Catachreſtical and improper way of ſpeaking in the world : but I fay 
when it is faid or plainly enough ſignified in Scripture, that God did bleſs the man for 
ſo doing; that for which he was bleſſed, that T fay is only imitable. * And on the 
other ſide, though an action be deſcrib'd in ſtory without its mark of good ar bad, it 
15a great condemnation of the action if the event was intolerable, and the proper pro- 
duction was a miſchief: and thus was the drunkenneſs of Lox condemned, becauſe 
tg the produt, and of Neah, becaule ſhame and ſlavery were the two daugh- 
7 ters OT 1ft. 
* 49, 3- Becaule in theſe examples for which there is no perfect rule, the concernment 
 15nota direct but a collateral duty, not matter of dire obedience, but fame and re- 
putation, that zbiugs honeſt in the fight of all men be provided; therefore ſuch examples 
only are to be followed which are of good report, A man ſhall not be called a juſt per- 
ſan if he invades his neighbour's rights, and carries war to diſpaſleſs a people that live 
1n peace, upan pretence becauſe we find in Scripture that Nimrod did ſo, becaufe 
he was an infamous perſon: but when Foſhuah kept the Gibeonites alive, becaule 
though he was deceiv'd by them, . yet he {wore to them, and yet did make ther to be 
ſlaves to his people ; he is very imitable both in one part and in the other, and wemay 
not break our words upon pretence we weredeceived, but yet we may da all that we 
can juſtly do for the mo of qur relatives: and all this can well depend upon the 
example of Foſhuab, becauſe his fame is intire and illuſtrious, he is accounted a aQgg 
and a brave man. | | 
$50, 4 We muſt be careful to diſtinguiſh the examples of rhings lawful from the ex- 
| amples of things good and juſt : and always imitate theſe, but wich caution follow 
thoſe ; not only becauſe what was lawful in the old Teſtament js nor always ſd inthe 
New, but that what is /awful at, 3ll times, qt ſome times is #6t fit to be dane. Bug 
then, let every example be fitted to the queſtion: If the enquiry be whether this Ron 
be holy or no? an example that declares it /awful does not anſwer that queſtion ; but if 
it 


Theſe are the uſes. wo may Make of Examples, in Holy Scriptures and Eccleſiaſtick | 
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it be askK'd whether it'be lawful, the example proving it to be holy, does conclude 
- the other more ſtrongly. | : > OTE ' 

5x. 5. When evident figns of piety like veins of Silver in the grofſer earth are mingled 
with the example, it adds many degrees of warranty to the determination. Thy 
our B. Saviour in his apology made tor his Diſciples appeal'd to the example of David 
eating the bread of propoſition: it was indeed an argument to them depending upon 
the fame of the Patriarch, but yet our B. Saviour knew there was in 'it great charit 
and lines of piety to his hungry followers, when David neglefed a ceremony that he 
might do a charity and relieve a neceſſity, and thereiore Chriſt did" it nor becauſe 
David did it, but becauſe he might: David's ation was not Chriſt's warrant, but the 
piety of the thing was warrant to them both. And indeed rhis-1s the right uſe of 
examples: by the advantage of the man's fame they may reprove an adverſary, bur 
by the great lines of piety mingled with the body of the ation they may become a 


precedent for our initation. 


I have now given accounts concerning that principle (mention'd Num 2.5.) which 

affirms { every thing to be imitable if done and deſcribed in the Scripture ] unleſs 

it be ſignally torbidden. Concerning the other [ That nothing #s ſafe or warray. 
table that is not ] I reſerve it for its proper place. | 
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CHAP. II. 
Of tbe Interpretation and Obligation of the Laws of 


JESUS CHRIST 


RuLrE I. 


In Negative Precepts the Aﬀermatives are commanded, and 
in the Affirmative commanaments the Negatives are it- 


cluded. 


OT he that gives the law only, but he who authoritatively expound 
the law becomes to us a Law-giver: and all who believe in God and in 
Jeſus Chriſt confeſs themſelves ſubjets of the Chriſtian Laws ; butall 
do not obey alike, who confeſs themſelves equally bound, and are 
equally defirous to obey : becauſe men by new or falſe or imperfef it- 

terpretation of laws become a law unto themſelves or others, giving them meaſures 

which our Bleſfed Lord never intended: and yet an error in theſe things is far more 
dangerous than in 2 thouſand others in which men make great noiſes. | ſhall there 
fore endeavour to deſcribe plain and rational meafures of iterpretatiori, that we may 
walk ſecurely. 

It is obſervable that in the Decalogue, and ſo in the whole law of Moſes thereare 
more negative Precepts than affirmative. The Jewiſh Doors tay, that there are fit 
hundred and thirteen precepts given by Moſes. according to the number of letters in 
the Decalogue, which are fix hundred and thirteen. But of theſe 248. are affirms 
tive according to the number of the joynts of a man's body : but 365. are negative, 
according to the number of the days of the year : but to omit theſe impertinent a 
aiery obſervations of the Jews, it miniſters ſome uſeful and material conſiderations, 
that in'the Decalogue all the Moral precepts one only excepted, are Negative ( for 
that of the Sabbath is the caput ceremoniarum : ) But that of obedience to our Supe- 
riors 1s only poſitive and affirmative : The reaſons were theſe, by whichalſo we can 
underſtand the uſefulneſs of the obſervation. 


FT. Be- 


CHAP. 3. of the Laws of Jeſus Chriſt. 


3 -x;\ Becauſe this being the firſt great reformation of the World was to proceed by the 
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meafures of Nature; from impertettion to growth : from the beginnings of Religion 
ro. its greater excellencies : but in Nature the firſt ſtep of our progreſfion is toabſtain 
from evil; | 

| Virtus eft vitium fugere, & ſapientia prima 

_ Stultitta carniſſe.— | 

and therefore the face of the Commandment was covered with the robe of diſcipline, 
and God would ſo fecure their ſervices chat they ſhould not diſpleaſe nor anger him : 
but the excellencies of holineſs by which he was to be indear'd' to-mankind were eſpe- 
cially the glories of Chriſt, not the horns of Moſes, the perfeftions of Evangelical 
Sandtity, not-of the beginnings of the law. | 

2 - The great Sanction of the/law was fearof puniſhment ; and therefore God cloſe 
to repreſent- his law to 'themt in Negatives, that according to the endearment fo 
might. be the obedience : Now to abſtain from evil is the proper efte& of fear, but to 
do good for fear of puniſhment is as improper as to threaten a man into love. Fear is 
the bridle of fervanrs and boys, love is the ſpur of brave and good men. 

Non y Ser feci, nec fugi, fi mihi dicat 

Serwus, habes pretium, loris non ureris, ato : 

Non hominem occidi, non paſces in cruce corves. 
That's the dialogue of Maſters and Servants. If you be a thief you ſhatl he condems 
nedto the mill ; if you be'a murderer, you fhall be broken upon the wheel: but if you 
abſtain from ſuch crimes, your reward ſhall be, you ſha!l eſcape the furca+ ſince there- 
fore the ſpirit of the law was the fpirit of fear and of bondage, God did tranſa& his 
Covenant with them in negative meaſures. 

3. Thelaw of Moſes was a purſuance of the Covenant of works; and fince it had in 
it very little beſide the Umbrages of the yew; £2y©-, the ſiveer yoke of the Goſpel, 
it did ſtipulate for exact meaſures: but therefore the precepts were nepative that the 
obedience might be the more poſſible, and the injunCtion the nearer to paternal: for 
it is much more-poſlible to abſtain from fins of commitlion'than from fins of omifli- 
on: So that, 

Optimus eſt qui minimis urgetur, 

is the beſt meaſure of obedience ro the Mofaick law: he'is the good Man who cannot 
be accuſed to have done what the law forbids, he who hath done the feweſt evils, nor 
he who does the moſt good: and thus alſo the Phariſees underſtood their duty: and 
they were not reprov'd by our bleſſed Lord, for underſtanding the Nepative precepts 
by the rules of abſtinence and a Negative duty ; but becauſe” they underſtood their 
Negative duty only by the meaſures of the letter, not: of the intention and Spirit of 
the law : and 2. becauſe when they had been by the Commentaries of the Prophets 
and other holy men, - inſtructed in ſome Evangelical meaſures, and more perfect in- 
tendments, ſecretly at firſt deſign'd by God, and ſo expounded by the Prophets by 
way of Evangelical preparation ; yet they would ſtill adhere to the old and firſt un- 
derſtandings of the law ; becauſe they lov'd ſome fins which ( as they had known ) 
were forbidden by thoſe Negative precepts, if they would have open'd their hearts to 

underſtand them as they ſhould. | 
4. That the fifth Commandment is affirmative in the midſt of all the Command- 
ments that are Negative, hath a peculiar reaſon, but nothing againſt the former diſ- 
courſe: for it being a Sanction of obedience to our Superiors under God, is to be ex- 
preſſed in actions and external ſignifications ; Not only becauſe theſe only can do be- 
nefit, ſervice and advantages to our Parents and Princes, but becauſe of nothing 
elfe can-they be judges : Men take no cognizance of thoughts and ſecret purpoſes ; 
but of outward ſignitications ; and therefore the precept was to be affirmative, that 
is, preceptive of outward ations. 2. There is in children toward their Parents ſo 
much natural love, and ſo much fear, and they are fo long under their power and 
the needs of minority, that it will very rarely happen that children can deſpiſe 
their parents or - curſe them : their own intereſt, and their own paſſions, and their 
own affairs will ſecure the Negative meaſures of that Commandment ; and therefore 
the world was in this inſtance diſpns'd to receive greater degrees of injuntion and 
a higher Commandment: Nature in this inſtance doing the ſame office for them 
as the whole law did in the other ; that is, it was 7721422995, a Schoolmaſter to 
bring them to Chriſt : and if they had been as much diſpoſed fer the entertainment of 
the 
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the rare and excellent affirmative Commandments of Chriſt in the matter of chaſtity, 
and charity, and meekneſs; and humility, asin the matter, of duty to their Parents, 


there would have been leſs need of the interpoſition and interval of the law of Moſes 


before the coming of Chriſt. AE bis 
And theſe obſervationsare verified by the 2r75e 561, or correſponding part : for the 
precepts of Chriſt are poſitive and affirmative, as appears in. his Sermon on the 


Mount, which is the Summary of his Law, in which when he expounded the Ne- 
gative commands of Moſes, he ſtill ſuperadded an affirmative of his own : So tha jt 


will be nothing but matter of ſpeculation to diſcourſe whether or. no in the law of 


Moſes, the Afﬀirmatives were included in the Negatives; it 1s certain. the Phariſees. 


did not underſtand them ſo ; and they are not always involved in the nature of each 
other, and the promiſes of the law were not ſufficient to encourage the 23ztc:2iz, 
the doing of goods works, though the fear was enough to:reſtrain the evil: bur thar 
which concerns the Conſcience 1s that which now 1s-evident and palpable : In the 
laws of Jeſus Chriſt the negative and affirmative are but -correlatives,  oppoſita relati. 
va, and do infer each other. Thuswe find it expreſſed often, Whoſo looketh on a we- 
man to luſt, hath committed adultery : that was our Bleſſed Lord's commentary on the 
ſixth Commandment which was negative ; but he adds ;- If thy right eye offend thee, 
pluck it out. So again, Reſiſt not evil,. that's the negative-precept, but Chriſt adds, 
If any man ſues thee at the law and takes thycoat, let him have thy cloak alſo. So in the 
matter of oaths, Chriſt ſaid, Swear zo? at all : for he ſtill added a more ſevere nega. 
tive to the Negative of the law ; but then he adds his own affirmative : Let your com- 
munication be. yea, yea, nay, nay.; that 1s, lct.it be plain and ſimple, meek and poſe 
tive, eafie and ingenuous. 4 

Thus our Bleſſed Lord did-in his recitation and expoſition of the Moral Command. 
ments deliver'd by Moſes ; in the interpretation and inlargement of which, alchough 
it was proper to declare a Negative by a Negative ; yet he would follow his own me- 
thod and deſign, and ſuperadd his own affirmative. and when he was doing the of- 
fice of a Law-giver rather than of a Prophet and Expounder of the old law, there his 
words were poſitive and affirmative. Witneſs the eight Beatitudes; the precepts; of 
charity and humility, of giving and forgiving, of taſting and prayer, and many 
others: but becauſe in the doing all this, he. made large diſcourſes and gave laws and 
exhortations, precepts and reaſons, promiſes and threatnings in complication and 
mutual conſequences ; therefore we are without further enquiry ſufficiently inſtrud- 
ed, that our duty is now intended to be complete, and as we muſt abſtain from all 
evil, ſo we muſt do all the good we can. 

But this is to be underſtood with its proper caution. For we fay in Logick, ad 
Negationem nou ſemper ſequitur affirmatio oppoſiti : every Negative does not preſently 
infer every contrary affirmative, as a matter of duty. It follows well, 7hou ſhalt mt 
forſwear thy ſelf, but thou ſhalt pay to the Lord thy vows, but it does not follow, that 
theretore thou ſhalt make vows : So in theſe alſo there is no conſequence of obligati- 
on: Thou ſhalt not take from thy Neighbour what is his ; therefore thou ſhalt give 
to thy Neighbour: Thou muſt take trom none ; therefore thou mult give to all 
Thou mult not give falſe teſtimony ; therefore thou muſt tell all the truth thou 
knowelt : T hou mayeſt not give wrong judgment, therefore you mult give right ; 
for it may ſo happen that you need not give any at all: Thele inſtances point out 
bo us the meaſures of affirmatives which follow from the contrary. Negations. 

18s : 

1. Affirmative duty follows from the Negative ; not in contraries but in contra- 
dictories. To make a vow and break a vow are contraries ; and therefore it follows 
not, becauſe I muſt not break a vow, therefore I muſt make one : bur to break a vow 
and not to break it are contradictories, and therefore if one be forbidden the other 1s 
commanded ; and if the Commandment be expreſſed in Negatives ; Thou ſhalt not 
break thy vows, the affirmative is in the boſom of it, therefore thou ſhalt keep 
them : becauſe, unleſs this part of the contradiction be done, the other is, and there: 
fore it 1s not enough, that we do nothing expreſly againſt the inſtance of the vow; 
but we mult alſo underſtand our ſelves oblig'd to the performance of it, according to 
the firſt intentioa. The reaſon of this is, becauſe between two contraries there cal 
bea third thing of a deſperate Nature ; not at all included or concluded by either part, 


either by inference or by oppoſition, 
2, From 
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2) From a Negative an affirmarive Is not always interr'd 1n a particular inſtance : 
We- muſt. not»bt\ uncharitable 10 any.inſ{tance, ; but it follows, not that by virtue of 
this: Commandment, . therefore we muſt -be charitable, or do our alms in every in- * 
fance: for every Man is not: bound.to redeem. Captives, | or. to viſit Priſoners: the 
reaſon is; becauſe. uncharitableneſs and. viſiting, Priloners, are not oppoſed .in their 
whole "matter and nature; but the Commandment which, is contrary to unchari- 
rablene(s:can be:obeyed according to all its intention although it be not inſtanc'd in 
that:particular; Bur this 15 to be added ; that when by accidents and circumſtances 
28d the efficacy of ſome other Commandment, we.are called upon to this inſtance ; 
rhen that this be. done is by. vertue- even of the.negative, by the prohibition of uncha- 
ritableneſs;_ becauſe when we.are; determin'd, toan inſtance, the.Sanction of the whole 
Commandment is' incumbent on-it.; and will not. be ſatisfied without it ; but in other 
caſes it. is indifferent, and is obeyed by any inſtance that is fitted to our circumſtan- 
cesand to our powers. It-is like a Man's tomach, which of itſelf is indifterent to any 

od meat, but: when by a particular z2#a; or. accident. it requires this and nothing 
«(e; ic. muſteither. have this or) it will faſt: $0 are affirmative laws; though they 
oblige. to every. inſtance, and are indifferent to any that, wecan and may, yet ſome- 
times we are determin'd to this and no other, and then the whole force of the law is 
upon it. But elſe, ordinarily it is true; that the univerſal negative inters only the 
indefitite. affiemative.;: not- the particular : The Zn7verſalis only inferr'd by the con- 
lequenoc, the: particalar by accidents and circumſtances. 

3. From:a Negative law the affirmative is. inferr'd but not in the ſame degree of 
duty and neceſſity. It is not ſo great a ſin if we negle@ an act of charity, or an op- 
portunity of doing glory.to God, as.if we do an act of uncharitablenels, or poſitively 
diſhonour God. 'The reaſon. is; becauſe ſins of omiſſion are lels than ſins of commit- 
fon, becauſe negligence is. not ſo; bad/as malice, and of omiſſion ſometimes there is 
no evil cauſe, but a meer negative or unavoidable inadvertency ; but of a ſin of com- 
miſſion, the cauſe is always poſitive, and therefore always intolerable. 

4 The affirmative which. is inferr'd: by the Negative law of Chriſt is not abſolute 
and unlimited like the Negative, but moditicated and limited by its proper and ex- 
winſick meaſures. We mult in. no caſe and for no regard hinder our innocent Neigh- 
bour: from: doing his neceffary work, but it does not follow, that therefore we muſt 
always ſet his. work forward, and:lend him. Oxea to plough his Land: for it is in no caſe 
hwful to do-evil, but in many cafes it is. lawfulnot to do good : that is, there is ſome- 
thing more required to ſpecificate a poſitive act beſides the conſequence of a Negative 
law: For although the body of an action is there commanded, yet becauſe the body 
of the action mult be inveſted with circumſtances, they alſo mult have their proper 
cauſes, or they cannot have a direct neceſſity. Never turn thy face from any poor man, 
is a negative precept : to which the affwmative of Chriſt doth rightly correſpond, 
Gve ta every oxe that asks : Now although the Negative is univerſally ro be obſerv'd in 
5 own jult ſenſe, Vt ue averſemur a paupere ; that is, that we deny not to be charitable 
tohim ; yet when this comes to be ſpecificated by poſitive actions, the Command- 
ment is not the only meaſure ; but ſome conditions are requir'd of him that is to re- 
ceive ; and ſome of him that is to give : for to him that will not work when he can, 
we are not to give ;. and he that needs it for himſelf is not obligd to part with it to 
his Brother ; ſuppoſing their needs are equal or not extreme. To this purpoſe is that 
known rule, that Negative precepts oblige always, and to an aftual obedience in all times : 
but affirmative although they always oblige, yet they can be obeyed but in their own ſeaſon. 
So that although every Negative precept is infinite and hath no limit; yet the afhr- 
mative have extrinfick meatures and poſitions of their own, ſomething to make them 
-laws to me and you, though the conſequence of the negative is ſufficient to make 
them to be laws to all Mankind. So that although Negative precepts may be the 
mother of affirmatives, yet the child is but a dwart and not like the Mother ; and 
beſides that it is expoſed to be nurſed by chance and by circumſtances, by ſtrangers 
| andall the meaſures of contingency. 
Z 14. $. When affirmatives are included in, and inferred from the Negatives, the pro- 
portion of them is not poſitive but comparative : Thus when our Bleſſed Lord had gi- 
ven Commandment, Refiſt not evil, That is, we ſhould nor do evil tor evil: the at- 
firmative which is properly conſequent from this, is, Do good for evil : and this is 
obliging according to the former meaſures : but when you inquire further into the 
propor- 
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proportions, and ask after the inftances, which our B. Saviour made, 'we ſhall find 
that their obligation is not poſitive but comparatzve : If a mau firike thee on thy cheek, 
turn the other alſo, that is, rather than revenge thy ſelf for one injury, receive ano- 
ther : and rather than vex him who forces thee to go a mile, go with him two mile: 
not that Chriſt intends thou ſhovldſt offer to do thy ſelf a ſhrewd turn,or invite ano- 
ther: nor that thou ſhouldſt ſuffer it, if thou canſt fairly avoid it :-but that thoy 
ſhouldeſt chuſe rather to ſuffer two evils, than do one. But this is eſpecially to bere. 
duc'd to praQtice in matters of Counſel rather than Precept ; that is, whey the afir. 
mative inferr'd from the Negative is matter of perfection rather than poſitive neceſſity , 
then the comparative proportion is a duty; but the abſolute proportiowand meaſure is ut 
Counſel. To oblige an enemy and todb him acts of favour and benefit is an excellency 
of charity :' for which'Chriſtians ſhall receivea glorious reward : but this is a Coun- 
{el of perfe2tion, which if-upon probable reaſons, 'and fairly inducing circumſtances 
it be omitted, a Man ſhall give no anſwer for: but when the caſe is fo, that it mu 
be that I muſt either take revenge of him, or elſe reſcue him from that revenge by an 
a& of kindneſs, by a labour of love; 'or an expence of charity, then this becomes x 
duty; for in comparative meaſures every affirmative is at leaſt obligatory: that is 
we muſt rather be at any trouble, or expence to do an affirmative, than prevaricate 
a Negative Commandment. 2 ; 

15. Bur then as to the other part of the Rule ; that [ i» the affirmative Commandment 
the Negative is included ; } there is no other difficulty but this, that caution be had 
that the negative be opposd to the affirmative in relation to the fame Subjef: for 
becauſe we are bound to love our friends therefore we muſt not hate them ; but i 
follows not (as the Phariſees did falſely comment on this text) Becauſe we muſt loye 
our friends therefore we muſt hate our enemies ; for theſe two are not oppos'd. as af- 
firmative and negative in the ſame ſubject, bur as two affirmatives relating to Sub 
jects that are divers. 

16. But this is ſometimes not to be underſtood of the preciſe Commandment it {4 
but of the appendages ; I mean the-promiſes and threatnings : for though it ſolloys 
we muſt do good to our Neighbour ; therefore we muſt do no evil to. him: yet ir 
does not follow, Do this and live, therefore if you do not do it yeſhall die: theres 
{on of that is this, becauſe there are ſome- things encouraged with excellent rewards, 
the negatives of which are permitted to us with impunity : Thus it is ſaid by our bleſ 
ied Saviour, When thou makeſt a feaſt, invite the poor, and thou fhalt have recompene 
in Heaven ; but then if we do nor invite the poor it does not follow that we ſhallbe 
puniſhed in Hell ; but we ſhall not have that recompence which the Hoſpitable man, 
ſhall have: So that to invitethe poor is an affirmative precept ; but in this the Ne 
gative included is not; [ Thou ſhalt not invite the rich ] or if thou doeſt thou ſhalt 
be puniſhed: but that [ it is not ſo excellent a thing, it 1s not ſo encouraged by the 
propoſition of an eternal reward; ] but expires in a temporal intereſt : So that the 
Negative included relates to the reward, not to the precept, and means this only: if 
thou doſt not invite the poor, thou ſhalt not have any reward in Heaven for feaſting 
and making entertainments. But the ſign of this is, 1. when the precept is only in the 
particular inſtance of a general commandment ; as this of inviting the poor is of alms or 
charity : or elſe, 2. When it is matter of Counſel and not of expreſs precept : then 
the Negative is not directly included in the preceptive words, but in the reward that 
is appendant. 

17, Laſtly, When it is {aid that in the affirmative precepts the Negatives are included; 
the word [ Negative | is to be underſtood in the Moral ſence; that is, ſo as toin 
clude the privarives alſo: Thus when we are. commanded to love our Brother, its 
not only forbidden to us to hate him ; but we are alſo commanded not to omit tor 
preſs our love by Symbolical ations: for not only contrarieties and repugnancies to 
the duty of the Commandment ; but even omiſſions alſo are forbidden : and thus 1s 
highly to be regarded in the matters of charity ; which'toward Enemies we ule to 
eſtimate by our not curſing him, our not hurting him, our not being revenged on 
him': theſe, indeed are proper inſtances of the Negative included ; bur the privatives 
allo are to be conſidered; for not loving him is hating him; our refuſing to do 
him kindneſs, our not praying for him, our unaptneis to do him good offices, 
our rem<mbring and reporting his injuſtice, our refuſing to converſe with him 


and denying him the comforts of our Society, when without danger or injury to 
our 
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our ſelves we may converſe ;-1s a prevaricating the Negative or private meaſures of 
the Commandment. 
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When a Negative and an Afrrmative ſeem oppoſite m any ſence, the Afrmative is to 
be expounded by the Negative, not the Negative by the Affirmative. 


Hus are thoſe various expreſſions of our Bleſſed Saviour to be conſidered and un- 
+ derſtood. Ynleſs ye eat the fleſh of the Son of Man, and drink his bloud, ye have no 
life in you : and yet our Bleſſed Lord ſays, Ze that eateth the fleſh of the Son of man hath 
life abiding in him. Now to them who ſuppoſe theſe words torelate to the Sacramen- 
tal manducation, the queſtion is, Whether or no it be neceſlary to drink the bloud 
in ſpecie, as well as to eat the fleſh» becaule of rhe excluſive Negative requiring both 
under the forfeiture of eternal life ; or ſhall it ſuffice to receive the fleſh only, becauſe 
lifeis promiſed to be in him who eats the fleſh, in that place no mention being made 
of drinking the bloud? | ja 
To this the anſwer is made by this Rule z tc Negative cannot be leſſened by the 
Affirmative, becauſe a Negative can have no degrees as an Affirmative can ; and if 
the Affirmative were in this caſe ſufficient, when the Negative is expreſs to require 
more, then the Affirmative were direaly contrary to the Negative: but on the other 
ſide, though the Affirmative requires leſs than the Negative, there is no contradicti- 
0n. 1. Becauſe in matters of duty whatſoever is any where requir'd is every where 
ſuppos'd ; and no interpretation can leſſen it from what it 1s in its whole integrity. 
2. Becauſe all our duty is not every where repeated, but the not repeating it in any 
place cannot annul the obligation in that place where it is expreſly requird. 43. Be- 
cauſe a threatning in all laws is of more force and efficacy than a promiſe ; and there- 
fore when under a threatning more is requir'd, the promiſe that is affixd to a part 
of it muſt be underſtood by the analogy and promiſe to that threatning, becauſe one 
thing is enough todeſtroy us, ' but one thing is not enough to preſerve us, Boxum ex 
integra cauſa, malum ex qualibet particulari, 4. Becaule it 1s ordinary in Scripture to 
give the promiſe to every part of duty, which yet ſhall never be paid to that alone : 
thus to purity, to po_ of Spirit, to mercy, to faith, to alms, to patience, to 
hope, the promiſes of bleſſedneſs are given; bur although it is ſaid, the pure in heart 
ſhall ſee God; and the poor in ſpirit ſhall have the Kingdom, and they that quit 
houſes and lands for Chriſt's ſake, ſhall receive the reward of the other world ; yer 
unleſs all that is requir'd be put together in the duty, nothing of the reward ſhalt 
be given to the perſon. Every part of - an excluſive negative is af indiſpenſable 
duty ; but every affirmative that is encquraged by a promiſe does not contain a 
whole duty, but a part of duty, which:by being Symbolical to the whole is encou- 


"raged as every other part is, but is not paid but in an-entire payment, to an entire 


x 
it 


obedience. WER | | 
This alſo is true, when'in the affirmative more is put than in the Negative, for even 
then the Negative is the ſtri&t meaſure, of the Commandment, and the limit of its 


abſolute neceſſity and exaction. He that believeth and i baptized ſhall be ſaved, But Mark 16. 


he that believeth not ſhall be damned. ' Here the negative is the utmoſt limit ; the 
neceſſe eſſe is deſcrib'd in. that; the bene efſe, and the ordinary expeRation in the 
other: by winch we are thus to underſtand this and ſuch other expreſſions, rhat the 
negative contains the indiſpenſable duty,. and ſuppoſes an obligation that nothing: 
can excuſe in perſons capable; but the Affirmative that ſuppoſes more is' yet for that 
which is over and above content with a leſs-neceſſity, and admits of eaſier diſpenſa- 
tion: For it containing all that is expeRed is like a Summun jus, which though by 
the method of laws it is often expreſſed, that obedience may be invited as forward as' 
It can, yet the! Z7az, or the abatement is in the negative; that'sthe loweſt, and 
therefore it is bound up with the penalty, Forte the higheſt duty the reward is pro- 
miſed, and it is more than enough to pay it, but the puniſhment is threatned by 
lower meaſures: God abates much before he {mites ; and though he will reward eve- 
ry good we do, yet every good that is omitted is not puniſhed with death. Buit this is 
to be underſtood when the good 1s of that Natwroghes it may be omitted upon a pro-. 
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able cauſe, or without malice ; or without the direct prevarication of an expeeſg 
Commandment. For many good things are wholly put to us upon the account of 
hope and promiſes, and not of Commandments, and obedience : _— in theſe alf 


God makes what abatements he pleaſe : bur we are to make none at all. 
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In the Affirmative and Negative precepts of Chriſt, not only what 1s in the words» 
the Commandment, but whatſoever is Symbolical or alike, 1s equally forbidden 
or commanded, | 


\ A 7 Hen S. Paul had enumerated the works of the fleſh, and had put into the C4. 

; talogue moſt of thoſe crimes which are commonly nam'd in laws and fame, 
and the manners of men; he adds, z, zz Gaz T&r0%, and thole things which are 
like to theſe. For r. there are ſome things which are too bad to name, ſuch were the 
impurities .of the 7ribades, Felatrices, Drauci, Patheci, Padicatores, of which the 
Apoſtle {ays, 1 is a ſhame even to name ſuch things as are done of them in ſecret : 7 
*T14zc, that's the general word which the Apoſtle uſes for them all, diſhonourg}þ; 
liſts : Now when all unnatural luſts are forbidden, all mixtures but what are halloy. 
ed by marriage, and the order of nature, it is no part of the perfection of the lay, 
to name the ſpecies of impurity, and the circumſtances of that vileneſs which 
gets new names as men pleaſe to undo themſelves by tricks and artifices of 
thame. 

2, There are ſome fins which arelike new diſeaſes, vile and infectious in one yey, 
or in one age which were never heard of before, and die with reproach, and are never 
heard of again. That a woman ſhould grow to that impudence as to marry her ady|. 
terer in the ſame town where her husband was living, and a Prince,was fo rare a con- 
tivgency, that though it was once done in Rome, yet no law was needfu] to prevent 
it: and there needed no law to forbid a man to marry a boy ; yet Nero did marry $ 
rus, and he married Doryphorus, whom Tacitus calls Pythagoras : but this was no 
a (in, becauſe it wasnot the expreſs vocal contradiction of a law ; it was againſt a lay 
that nam it not. 

3- There are ſome ſins: which nature and the publick manners of the world do þ 
condemn, that they need no ſpecial mention in the faw. No law forbids us tort 
man's fleſh, and yet all the civil part of mankind hate and condemn them that do it, 
and thoſe Egyptians who did, Deperire defunftarum cadavera, fall in love with the dead 
bodies which they did anoint, were condemned by the voice of all the world, without 
the charges of an expreſs law; and all that read the narratives of the Gnoſtick impu- 
rities, how they did in the impureſt ſence, 'Zitare in ſaugaine femineo, and make their 
Euchariſt of matter of abomination, have enough of prime reaſon and common noti- 
ces of lawsand things to condemn their vileneſs, though they never ſtudy the queſts 
on or enquire which Commandment they prevaricate. 

4: There are ſome fins like others that are nam'd ; which are not diſtin kinds, 
but like the monſters of Africa, produc'd by heterogeneous mixtures, or equivocal ge 
neration : Thus to geld a child to make him have a good voice, is ſo like cruelty, and 
the unmercifulneſs of homicide or mutilation, and is fuch a curioſity of voluptuouF 
neſs and ſenſuality, that though it wants a name to ſignifte its whole ſinfulneſs, yet 
it muſt ſtand condemn, though there be no text againſt it deſcrib'd expreſly in the 
Tables of the law. To give money for Eccleſiaſtical preferments is fo /ike rhe fin of 
Simon Magus, that it hath obtaind his name and his reproach, and yet it is not the 
{ame crime ; but upon the account of S. Paxls Sucwwuan, or Similitude, it hath the 
ſame condemnation. Thus Polygamy 1s like adultery, and marrying after divorce 
( except only in the caſe of fornication ) is like Polygamy. Concerning which 
ngy there 15 one meaſure 2x general, and ſome other more particular. 1. It 

ENETAL. 

* The likeneſs of things to thoſe which are expreſly forbidden is not to be eftimated by 
forms and outfides, and material reſemblances: but by the intrinfick irregularity and reaſon 
of the prohibition, To kill a wife or daughter taken in Adultery even in thoſe Coun- 
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tries where by the laws it is permitted, looks as like murder, as killing can: but be- 
cauſe the laws allow the intereſted man to be the executioner,/it is the publick hand 
not the private that takes the vengeance: and therefore they are not alike in a cul- 
pable ſimilirude. But on the other ſide,to take my goods where-ever I find them looks 
like juſtice ; but becauſe of juſtice a man is not to be Judge and eXCCutioner in his own 
caſe, and this thing is in many caſes forbidden by the laws, this is againſt juſtice; for 
ir isnot enough that ir is his own ; for although it 1s ju//am, a juſt thing to take my 

* own, yet todoit from a thief by privateauthority where it is forbidden by the pub- 
"© lick, is juſtum #»juſte fackum, a juſt thing done after an unjuſt manner. But if there 
be a likeneſs of injuſtice, a prevarication of the ſame reaſon, an equal injury, then 
not the let'er of the law,but the reaſon and the ſpirit of it is its condemnation. Par 
pari referre, to give back the good I have borrowed is one of the great lines of Juſtice; 
and upon this account we are bound to pay debts, to perform contracts, to make 
equal returns of valuable conſiderations, and whatever is againſt this is againſt 
juſtice. But then becauſe acts of kindnels are the tranſition of a good from one to 
another, and a[though it is without a bargain, yet it is nor without an obligation, in- 
gratitude comes under the 7 01412, it is{olike injuſtice that it is the worſe tor it. It 
is expreſly commanded that we ſhould provide for our Children according to our 

owers: and therefore they that expoſe them are worſe than infidels and have deny'd 

the faith: but then to deny to nurſe their own children (unleſs it be upon a juſt and a 

reaſonable cauſe, upon charity or-neceſlity) 1s fo like expoſing them, that it muſt 

ſtand as reprobate under the ſentence of the fame Commandment. 

2. But the particular meaſures of this Rule are theſe : Whatſoever is of the ſame ſpe- 
cification is of the ſame obligation and neceſſity. But if Men would be ingenuous and 
worthy in giving ſentences of their ations and underſtanding the meatures of their 
duty, there could be no difficulty in this. For Men are eafie enough to conſent to a 
General rule, but they will not ſuffer their own caſe to be concerned in it : and they 
underſtand the particulars too faſt, when it is the intereſt of their Brother, but if it 
be their own, they know nothing of it. It is written, 7hou ſhalt not tempt the Lord 
thy God and all the World conſented to the law ſince the promulgation-: but yet ma- 
ny Nations and many ages of Chriſtendom did admit the trials of rights by duels, and 
of innocency by fire Ordeal: which was as direct a tempting of God as any thing 
next to deſperation it ſelf : and by this is ſufficiently reprov'd. If the labourer be wor- 
thy of his hire, then fo is the Prieſt : if the Prieſt of the old Law, then alſo the mini- 
ſter of the Goſpel : which particular I chooſe to inſtance in, that by occaſion: of it I 
may give caution againſt that which cauſes error in the application of this meaſure 
and ſence of laws unto the Conſcience. 

4 For becauſe all ations are inveſted and-varied with many circumſtances, they 
who are concern'd1n a particular with which they are willing to eſcape, think every 
new circumſtance to be a warrant great enough to exempt him from the general rule. 
Thus if a rule was given in the law of Moſes, they who would not have it drawn into 
conſequence in the Goſpel; obferve that differing circumſtance of the divers laws : 
and think it anſwer enough to ſay, it was fo-in the-Law, but what is that to the 
Goſpel: Now this anſwer is only true when the law and the Goſpel have contrary 
meaſures in the ſame inſtance ; that is, when the inſtance did not only relate to the law 
of Moſes, but is againſt the analogy of the Goſpel. Thus, no unclean thing was to 

= come into the preſence of the Lord: and therefore the leper or the polluted 2» pro- 

= Afluvio ſanguinis or ſeminis might not come into the Temple ; but then if we argue; this 

4s muchmore true in the Goſpel which is a ſtate of greater purity than the law ; we 

 Ccanconclude nothing : becauſe the meaſures of legal and Evangelical purity are whol- 

ly differing ; and therefore here the relation to the ſeveral ſtates and laws is conſider- 

able and makes a material difference : But when there is nothing in one that appro- 

priates it to it ſelf, and nothing in rhe other that excludes it, then the circumſtance 

and relation alters nothing ot the propoſition : and ſo it is in the matter of mainte- 
nance for the Evangelical Minitter. | 

But no circumſtance can alter the queſtion, unleſs it be a_ material ingredient in 

the very conſtitution of it, and changes the reaſon of the former uſage. Thus when by 

the Commandment we are tied to giveevery one their own, it the owner bea madman, 

and in his tury demands his ſword ; although this particular be a ſpecification. of the 

General rule, yet it is alter d by a circumſtance which changes the realon-of the 
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Jaw, or ſuppoſes it changed. * So when David brought his Men to eat Shew-breag 

in the days of need, the Prieſt asked if the young Men had abſtain'd from their wives. 

2 faying, That then they might : but he that ſhall argue trom hence, that no Man cy 
receive the Sacramental bread but he that hath been continent im that inſtance, mx 
be ſurely enough anfwer'd by telling him, that ſuch contracts did ſometimes ang 1, 
ſome purpoſes contraCt legal impurities, but not Evargelical, in which only the pu- 
rity of the Spirit is requir'd, or if alſo corporal were requir'd, yet ſuch approaches 
under the proteQtion of marriage are declar'd tobe x71 «wuz» as great a purity 
chaſtity it ſelf, of which this is one kind. But when there 1s no caule of change of 
the ingredient in the article ; it it be of the ſame Nature, though differing in extrinſ. 
cal or unconcerning circumſtances, it is by way of ſpecification included in the Rye 
and is to be conducted by its meaſures. , 

' 3. Whatſoever is equivalent to the inſtance of the law, is alſo within its San{tion yd 
conſtitution : By [equivalent] (ſpeaking Morally not logically) I mean that which is 
inferr'd from the greater to the leſs affirmatively : or 2. from the lels to the greaty 
Negatively : or 3. from that which is equal to it both affirmatively and negatiye. 
ly. For thus laws are extended on all hands : The ſame law that forbids murder, 
forbids cruel thoughts and violent anger, whatſoever tempts to murder or is the be. 
ginning of it, or isin the Natural progreſſion towards it. So on the other fide, the 
law commands us to obey our Superiours(meaning the Spiritual) the ſame law,thouph 
it there names them not, does more ſtrongly command us to obey Princes : for t 
alſo are over us and watch for the good of our ſouls, and muſt give an account for then, 
Thus if Husbands muſt give honor to their wives, then wives muſt give honor much 
rather to their Husbands. If you may not fteal out of my houſe, you muſt not ſpoi 
my goods in it, much leſs may you fire my houte and burn my goods too : if you 
mult be faithful in little things, much more in greater things : if you muſt give your 
life for God, much rather muſt you give your goods : if you mult not defile a Tempk 
much leſs muſt you diſhonor your bodies. 

6. This alſo is to be extended to the proportionable obligation of Correlatives. Fat 
if the Relative be bound by the laws of Chriſt, then ſo alfo is the correlative, which 
Rule hath no exception but an explication of it is ſufficient. For either the duty 
of relatives is equal, or unequal in degrees, and it is either in the ſame inſtance or 
in divers. If the inſtances be divers, they are in all caſes expreſſed competently in 
the New Teſtament; as the duty that Husbands and Wives, that Children and Px 
rents, that Maſters and Servants, that Princes and Subjects owe to each other 
ſpectively, and they need not to be conduted by involution and conſequence, for 
their dutities are deſcrib'd in diſtin lines. But if the duty and inſtances be in the 
fame kind but differ in degrees, then the meaſure of the degrees is to be condudtedby 
proportion to the difference of perſons, by publick honeſty and the fayings'of wilt 
and good men, and the common uſuages of the beſt, and the meaſures of reaſon. But 
if they be the ſame in kind and degree; then the rule and meaſure of one is the male 
and meafure of both,though one only be named in the law. And this is of uſe not only 
in the equal inſtances of unequal relatives, but in all the inſtances of equals; as in 
Friendſhips, Societies, Guilds, Colleges, Exchanges, Traffiques and the like. There 
mult be care taken that according to'S. Paw!'s rule, there muſt not be &vens eaſe, remiſk 
on and advantage to one, and Ai trouble, burden and diſadvantage to the other ; but 
in relations that are equal, the duty and the expreſſion muſt be ſo too ; ever with this 
caution, that, If the duty be the fame between Relatives, it cannot follow that the pri- 
vileges are the fame. The husband and wite are equally obliged in the duties of love 
and juſtice: but they havenot equalpowers, neither canthe woman put away the man, 

as the man can the woman. For though man and woman are pares in conjugio, tyed to 
an equal love and an equal duty, yet they have not anequal power, nor an equal [- 
berty, in government and divorces they are not equal. 

But-upon the account of this Rule the Chriſtians have a moſt certain demonſtra- 
tion of the unlawfulneſs of Polygamy, or of having many wives at once: For out 
Bleſſed Saviour ſaid, Ze that puts away his wife unleſs it be for fornication, and mar- 
ries another committeth adultery : theretore he mach more is an adulterer who marries 
another when his wife is not put away, and hath nor committed fornication. But m 
this andthe tike caſes we are to proceed by the meaſtres*of reaſon, and the common 
uſages of laws. | Ta g 
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have no title to the inheritance; but every removeis a ſtep to the loſing the cognation 
and'telation to the chief houſe.” '* ere AD a th ay ee 
10.” '3-In drawing the conſequent duties from expreſs laws, the firſt preſuniptibr is for 
piety-andthe honour'sf God: that is, if the obligation be not eyident, yerif it beevi- 
dent that fuch obedience is for rhe honour of God, 'it is more probably to beſuppos'd 
that that conſequent was,intended by the law of God, whonr it ſo apparently ſerves. 
But where this'or the like material, ingredient is not, were to preſume forotr liberty 
rather than for the multiplication of taws ;'becavſe that is charity and pruderice, and 
both of thenrare very conſiderable inthe conftitution and interpretation of a law. Bute 
this is more full in the next Rule. Dd 3 RULE 
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Wha any Vebin is _ bien by the Laws of Teſus Chriſt, al theſe things are OT "_ 
| 4jo which ollow ;fromt that forbidden aftion, and for whoſe ſake it was forbiddgy 


HIS Rule i: is ; of uſe in all Jaws, and is expreſſed tothe fame caution both in the 
Code of the Civil Law, andin the Decretals, and the reaſon of. it is, becauſe the 
laws of any law-giver being the effects of his greateſt. wiſdom are deſigned to the beſt 
end, and are intended only. to operate towards ang to efteRt that end': to this Pur- 
poſe laws are made to, prevent evils, and though the evils are not always named, yer 
againſt them it is. that: the laws are cautionary and proviſionary ; : ſo that the evi; is 
much more. forbidden than that which brings it, or leads it in; becauſe ſometime; 
the evil inſtrument may. be deſtitute of its evil eftet, and therefore is in many &- 
grees innocent and harmleſs, but if the evil be introduc, it is all that which the lays 
Ethic. 1, r. c.8. Were afraid of, And therefore Ariſtotle ſaid right ; 3 79 9, AG) 959% WIATESa; ' 
T6 Aevidrew * aioivazu JD m2. E495 79 FAG, we are to. conſider the end of ever Ls 
publick,:for they chule all things in order to their cnd.; and the laws are pop 
publick defence, ſecurity, and profir, ſo it is in Religion and the laws of God. 
we. give alms we are commanded not to blow a Trumpet, ſo being es FH. 
pride ;, but if without that inſtance or fignification we be really proud, or ry 
ſelves upon that account. ; or deſpiſe our Brother.as lels holy, or oppreſs the-F; ae. 
leſs and Widow "I without that. baron of holineſs ang the advantages > by: 
ter, Breakers of th 6 ME ne tin than loot their fond 
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This Rule Ava lomearines x.. It is not to be underſtood of eyents wat 


and accidental but cither. #atural,and proper, ar faretold and threatned, or at 
u[ual and, noted. , He. that maliciouſly lows es nigen theChurch, is anſiver 
not only for he, Hereſie, but. for. the, m Fat. Lal ar. is. willing it. ſhoyl 
produce. ;. but if another, man $0 peat, der es Facos, fra ſet up aconmra 
Herelie, alchough this was. the {} pet eels 9 "ag þ ye oh Fa E 5 Was an equiv 
ug produttion, it ſhall be no SE  impur, hu 0 reproach him 2 amongſt me, 
to reprove his folly, and to. be, an, a ADHNERL 0 FL * TEPENLANCE,, 
-. Bur 1, Whatſoever, cfledt is natural alto for TE Ion is ey upon che tne 
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:nvires the worm, and calls a ſpirit of unthriftineſs and conſumption to his eſtate ; and 
he that grieves the Spirit of God, and cauſes him to depart, isguilty of that beggary 
and baſeneſs of Spirit with which fuch evil uſages of the holy Spirit of God are often 
puniſhed. For as God forbad ſome fins, not only tor their own ſakes, but that others 
which are their foul iſſues, might be ſtrangled in the womb ; So he forbad all ſins, and 
laid direct and collateral reſtaints upon thera, that man might not be'unhappy, and 
extremely miſerable. As therefore he who by. one fin introduces another, is guilty of 
both ; ſo he who brings an evil which God. graciouſly intended thould not fall upon 
us, to him. that evil is to be imputed, and that evil alto does either directly or acciden- 
rally, according to the nature of the ſubjea matter, encreaſe his guilt. | 
5. 3. If anevileftect be noteither natural or threatued, yet it it happens ordinarily,and 
he noted, it isto be imputed to him who does that evil and forbidden a&tion, which 
does infer it. The reaſon is, becauſe he wilfully fins againſt rhe purpoſe of. che law, 
who will not prevent that evil which the law intendeth to prevent, and makes the law 
yoidand- illuſory, that is, deſtitute of its effect, and perfectiy in vain as to that intenti- 
on, Thus it is obſerved that the Father's. or he Mother's curle deſtroys the pleaſures 
of aſin, and thegaiety of a fortune, and the proſperity of an offending child: He rhere- 
fore that ſhall, do a forbidden action, which ſhall bring ſuck a curſe upon himtelf, is 
not only juſtly puniſhed, and is 44impute. that: to himielt perfectly and alone, bur if 
_ upon hisaccountevil deſcend upon-his poſterity or relatives, he is guilty of that evil, 
and is 4 direct {inner in their puniſhment, .,  -., | 
6. 2. The other limitation which I am-to anterpoſle is this ; That the evil effects of 
an evil ation are imputed but in proportion to the will and actual underſtanding, be- 
yond the {phere of which whatſoever dogs. happen, it is collateral and accidental both 
tothe intention and to the time. Aman $5a&tion hath a-proper life of its own, and it 
kaves a permanent effec, or is productive ofthe ſame/by a continuing emanation, 
this, if it be foreſeen, and conſidered and choſen; is as imputableas if. it were preſent 
or immediate. But becauſe a man can {ee but ſo far, .qnd hath a liraiced.eflux and 
ynpreſſion by all-his ations, he is not to! be judged . or. condemned by any thing thar 
ſhall happen : beyond that proper extenſion ;-abd: it ſame Poonzavs or 'Tranfytvaniais, 
Engliſh or French,make ill uſe of the argyments of d4riug, it is nat to be ſuppoſed that ir 
ſhall be put upon Arius his account at the day; of Judgment, and that hig.ar-any mans 
damnation ſhall encreaſe upon ſuch agcgunts, which-as they are beyond:the intention 
of the man, or the efficacy of, hisaQtion, ſa als beyond thediſtance of hispreviſion. - 
7. . . But for this that | rule which is neareſt; te exaRneſs is; this, No effedt-which happens 
after a mans death is imputable 26 hin as. a new| fin. 9 lar as:itwas atually intended 


on fer the GI and his aRual deſign of thefuture are-ſufficient load upon him ; bur 
then, becaule. bis a} and his aqual deſign eould.nor live'afier! his death, therefore no- 
thing beyond the. life of he man;can, be a;ndw- fin:; becanſe.as he canhat actually ar 
ang. will that eyenyg..'{a neither\.can; b&.ce{cigd-it;\, If. he cannot willit in any 
Ince, .1t Cangn.op.ſengs berimputed, but if 45; could be: willed, then-it may alſo. bere- 
fulcd and reſcinded, which becaule it is-impoſlible,. therelore the enareafe; of | evil 
Langs nat at his door thas,gceafiprd its, and gant gither, will it any: more, or binder 
it... This ischatyhich is meant by :qur B, Sayiour ; 7 hewight comes. when no'man work- 
£th; and whatloever is beyond the Jine:of Hife is allp beyond the Line of malice; and there- 
ore cannay.cncreaſe or begin; upon anew:-frare, when the-whole Rock is ſpent.) /\ 
8.. ..Laſlly, thar-which proves, all this, doce-alſe; further: cxplicate the; Rule: -Whatſo- 
Fygr event depends ypon. the avall of analies,;3s 1a contingent; in refpect-af-him that 
4uft fer the evilgn, work, that it-igno longer-upen his gecqunt. than ha actually or habi- 
tually deſres, iz or endeayours;- becauſe, now-the-evil hath: a new-cauſe;-and. every 
emergent event is uport ſuch a cauſe as cannot be forc'd or indeed produc'd by any 
thing beſides it ſelf: and therefore to 6 only it.is to be-imputed, excepting where 
the malice of the firſt agent hath an aRual or intended influx into the ſecond. | 
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the grave, and he is a perfect prodigal of his fortune, who by committing Sacrilege 


anddelign'd jn;þislife tune, or foreſeenaadnarreverſed, 1o farritis imputed upon the 
ſtock of rhe. preſens malice, nas of the furure event; his own a and hivown imenti- 
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The Laws of Jeſus Chriſt are the meaſures of the Spirit, and are always to be ex. 
tended to a Spiritual ſignification. | 


1. IT was a fair Character that was given of the Chriſtians, meidor)a ci; W2 LT ud Us 
vSutis #, Tor; Bins ior; vinwT71 TE5 VIISS. They obey the laws appointed for them, 
Per Scriptor, and by the piety and charity cf their lives, excell even the meaſure of the laws them. - 
Diognetum. ſelves: For by what inſtance ſoever God would be glorified, and by what charity 
ſoever our Brother can be reliev'd, and by what juſtice ſocieties are eſtabliſhed ang 
continu'd, in all that they exerciſe themſelves according to their whole power, and 
would do more if they could, and ſometimes do no more than they are requir'd: and 
oftentimes with better circumſtances than are exaQted, and always with a mind more 
ready than their hand. | 
Humane laws can exact but the outward ation ;- they neither can command the 
underſtanding, nor judge the will, becauſe they cannot ſecure that, nor diſcern this: 
and without theſe two their intereſt is well enough preſerved. He that pays my 
money, though it be againſt his will, does me juſtice, and is quit before the King, and 
if hediſſembles, yet it he gives me good words, I cannot implead him of calumny g 
ſlander. - Thus the Phariſeees underſtood the law of Moſes, and call'd him innocent 
whom the laws could not charge ; but therefore Chriſt calls them to new accounts 
He that offers a pure lamb to God may diſhonour him with a foul rhought : and no fg. 
crifice is pure-by the skin and colour, but by the heart and hand of him that preſents 
it. Ads of external religion are publications of theDivine honours, but the heart does 
only pay them : for there it is that God does ſit judge alone ; and though he hath given 
us bodies to converſe below with a material world ; yet God's Temple is in Heaven, 
in the intelleQual world ; and the' Spirit of'a man is the Sacrifice, and his pureſt 
thoughts are' OZ/ations, and holy purpoſes are the beſt preſents, and the crucifixion of 
our paflions'is 'the beſt 2»mmelation;" the only beaſts of facrifice, and the Croſs of 
Chriſt is the altar, and his paſſion: is the: ſalt of al our ſacrifices, and his interceſſion 
makes the ſweet perfume, and ſb atonement is'made by the bloud of the Lamb, and ye 
are acceptedin our ſervices,and our wills are crowned with the rewards of a holy obe- 
dience : If ' our hearts be right, our ſervices will never be wanting, or rejeRed, and 
although our hearts can ſupply the want of external power, yet it is certain that no- 
thing can ſupply the want'of our hearts; and of good affeQions ;' theſe muſt be intite; 
-— for they ate God's peculiar portion, and therefore muſt 'not be divided.' © Pluzar 
De iis qui tar- © tells of Apolodorus, that he dreamed he was taken'by the Scythians, fley'd alive, and 
ans * then cut in pieces and thrown in a boiling caldron, where his heart feapr forth into 
< the midſt of all the' little portions of fAeth, 'and told them, 7 am the eauſe of all thi 
evil: It was ſomething like that ſaying of S. Bernard,"Nihil ardet in inferno nift propria 
voluntas;;' Nothing burns inthe EternaF flames or Hell,' but a man's heart, no 
but his will: forifrom the heart proceed evil thoughts; adulteries, Sc. ſaid our Ble 
Matth. 12. 34: Saviour: bat thefefore Godrequires tlie Heart, that is,” that the principle of actions 
F5, 19. be: ſecur'd;:and-the principals Domus the chief houſe where God loves to dwell and 
reign, be kept' without thieves and murderers. * This-then is the firſt ſence of the 
Rule ; That'our:obedience which Chriſt exaQs'is a ſificere obedience of the will, and 
is-not ſatisfied with the'outward work: ''He'that gives alms to the poor, and curſe 
them in his.-heart: He that entertains SY the name of an-Apoſtle, and. 
grudges the 'expences of his diet, is neither" charitable Hor hoſpitable,/and ſhall neither 
- have the reward of an Apoſtle nor a Brother.” - In vain it-is to waſh'a goblet, if you 
- mean topurinto it nothing but the deadilee&/and vap of wine; and 4fair tomb of Art» 
"ber was too: beauteous and richan incloſure for Martial's viper and his fly, © 
Tatrorſum 'tur pts,” ſpecioſa pee decora. 
| MAG 09121133771 tO 180577 '7 (13901 It 1 9013 i 
But this is a caution againſt Hypocrifie in the Moral ſence of the words, but the legal 
fence of the Rule is, that in all laws, the firſt intention is, that God be ſerved with 


the will and- the afteRions ; and that theſe be never ſeparated from- the outward 
work. 
2. But 
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© 2. But it is alſo meant, that the whole deſign of the laws of Jeſus Chriſt is to be per- 
five of the Spirit, and his Religion 1s a Spiritual Service ; that is, permanent and 
:nalterable, vertuous and uſeful, Natural and holy, notrelative to time and place, or 
any material circurnftances, nor integrated by corporal ſervices ; The effe& of which 
is this. 

1. Thebody of the Chriſtian ſervices does wholly conſiſt of Natural Religion, that is, 
ſach ſervices whereby we can glorifie God and repreſent our own needs ; that is, pray- 
ers and Euchariſts, ads of love and fear, faith and hope, love of God and love of our 
neighbor, which are all thoſe things by which wecan be like God: by which wecan do 
good, and by which we can receive any : and excepting the Sacraments whoſe effect is 
Spiritual, and the ſenſe myſterious, and the rites eafie, and the number the ſmalleſt 
of all, there is in the digeſt of the Chriſtian law no commandment of any external 
rite Or Ceremony. 

2. As it intends wholly an excluſion of the Moſaick ceremonies: fo it 'will not ad- 
mit a body of new and ſuperinduc'd ceremonies: for they are or may be as much 
againſt the analogy of the Spiritual law of Chriſt, as the other. The Ceremonies 
of the Chriſtian ſervices muſt be no part of the religion ; but either muſt be the cir- 
cumſtances of the Religion, or the imperate acts of ſome vertue: The Chriſtian muft 
bein a place when he prays, and that place may be determind, and thither he muſt 
go and yet he may go any whither elſe, his ation 1s finite and muſt be done in time, 
and that time may be appointed lim, and then he muſt do it at that time, and yer he 
may do it atany time elle : if he be commanded by his Superiors to pray kneeling, he 
muſt kneel at the appointment of the law; and yet he may in his own devotions at 
another time fall upon his face or pray ſtanding. * But the Chriſtian and the Mo- 
faick ceremonies thus difter : 
z. The Moſaick rites were appointed by God ; the Chriſtian only by Men. 
2. Conſequently they are neceſſary parts of the Rehgion, theſe are not. 
3- The Moſaick Ceremonies did oblige every where; the Chriſtian only in pub- 
lick. 
4. They were integral parts of the Religion : theſe are but circumſtances and in- 
veſtitures of the Religious ations. 
: 5. Theſe are to be done with liberty ; but the Jews were in bondage under 
theirs. 
6. Ours are alterable, theirs laſting as their Religion. | 
7. Theirs were many and burdeniome, ours ought to be few ; of the number of 
which our Superiors are to judge by charity, and the Nature and common notices of 
things, and the analogy of the liberty and laws of Chriſtianity. But although 
there are no publickly deſcribed meaſures before-hand by which Princes or Prelates 
ſhall appoint the number of their ceremonies ; yet there is in reaſon and' common 
voices ſufficient to reprove the folly of him, who becauſe he would have his body de- 
cently veſted ſhall wear five and twenty cloaks : ſtola & tunica ; tomething for warmth 
and ſomething for Ornament does well ; but ſhe that wears'ſo many adornments on 
her head and girdle, that it is the work of half a day to dreſs her, is a ſervant of the 
tiar of her own head ; and thinks neither her Soul nor her body, but her clothes to: be 
the principal. By this I intend to reprove the infinite number of Ceremonies in the 
Roman Church ; They are deſcrib'd in a great book 7» folio. 
Quem mea vix totum Bibliotheca capit. 

my Purſe will not reach to buy it: but it 15 too like the impertinency of the buſily 

idle women I now mention : and although by ſuch means Religion is made pompous 


|  andaptto allure them that admire gay nothings, and fine prettineſles ; yet then it 


alſo ſpends their religious paſſions and wonder in that which ates nothing upon the 
loul. It is certain, that actions of religion muſt be fitted with all thoſe things which 
miniſter to decent and grave, and orderly and folemn actions : but they muſt beno 
more but a ju{t inveſtiture of the religious ation ; and every thing can diſtract us in 
our-prayers, and all the arts of watchfulneſs and caution 'are too little to fix our in- 
tentions in them, and therefore whatſoever can become a proper entertainment of the 
mind,can alſo be a diverſion of the devotion anda hindrance to the prayer. The fum\is 
this; Ceremonies may be the accidents of worſhip but nothing of the ſubſtance. This they 
wereamong the Jews, that they may be among(t the Chriſtians, 7ime aud place for the 
ation : Habit and poſture for the men; that's all that religion needs, whatſoever elle is 
grave 
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ave and decent, and whatſoever elſe is orderly is not to be rejected : but if it benot 
theſe, it is not to be impoſed: and when they become numerous or grievous, they are 

to be removed by the ſame lawful hand that brought them 1m. 

6, 3- Inthe Chriſtian law all purities and impurities are ſpiritual; and the ſoul con- 
tracts no religious change without her own act: He that touches a dead body 
though he does not waſh, may lift up pure hands in prayer ; but if his ſoul be unclean, 
no water, no ceremony will waſh him pure without repentance : 

0 nimium faciles qui triſtia crimina cadis 
Toll: fluminea poſſe putatis aqua. 

It had been well if in all ages this had been conſidered, and particularly in the matter 
of marriage: for when ſingle life was preferr'd before the married for the accidental 
advantages to picty (eſpecially in times of perſecution) which might be injoyed there 
rather than here, ſome from thence extended their declamation further, and drawing 
in all the auxiliaries from the old Law, began to prefer ſingle life before marriage, as 
being a ſtate of greater purity, and then by little they went on thinking marriageto 
be leſs pure till at laſt they believed it to be a ſtate of carnality ; and with the per. 
ſwaſions of Men effe&ted by ſuch diſcourſes were alſo mingled the diſcourſes of Here. 
ticks who diretly condemn'd marriage, and that which deſcended from this mixture 
of dodtrines ſome falſe, and the others not true, was a leſs honorable opinion of that 
holy inſtitution on which God founded the firſt bleſſing of Mankind ; and which 
Chriſt hath conſecrated into a myſtery, and the Zoly Spirit hath ſanftified by the word 
of God and prayer, and which is the ſeminary of the Church, and that nurſery from 
whence the Kingdom of Heaven is peopled. But if marriage be lawful, then he that 
lives in that ſtate as he ſhould, contracts no impurities, but is capable of any holy 
miniſtry, and receptive of any Sacrament, and fit for any imployment, and 
pable of any office, and worthy of any dignity. Let them who have reaſon and expe. 
ence to verifie their affirmative ſpeak all the great things of ſingle life that can be 
faidof it, and they may ſay much; for the advantages aremany which are in a fl 
life, and in a private ſtate, and an unattive condition, and. a ſmall fortune, and retire. 
ment ; but then although every one of theſe hath ſome; yet a publick fate, andan 
ative life, and a full fortune, and publick offices, and a married life have alſo advantage 
of their own, and bleſſings and vertues appropriate ; and in all God may be equally 
ſerved, according as the Men are, and the — neglected or improved. But 
that which I inſiſt upon is, that to be rich isno (in, and tobe a pulick perſoy is no crime, 
and to be married is no impurity : and therefore to ſuſpect a diſproportion between 
this ſtate, and Spiritual ations or offices, - is a jealouſie whole parent is hereſie, and 
pride and intereſt are its nurſes. Fornicationh is uncleanneſs, and concubinate andve 
luntary pollutions, and unnatural luſts are uncleanneſs, and make us unworthy toap- 
proach either to the Altar or to the rails, but marriage that fills Heaven makes no 
Man unfit for Churches or holy offices. 

7. Upon this account Iam alſo to take away thoſe ſcruples which have been tarown 
into mens Conſciences by ſome indiſcreet perions, concerning 1nvoluntary polluts 
tions; concerning which we find many abſurd ſtories of Friars, and of pretended tem- 
ptations and ſpites of the Devil to hinder them from receiving the Holy Sacrament, by 
procuring ſuch accidents to them before the folemnity : which perſwaſion was wholly 
upon this account that the Spirit could be polluted by ſomething that i without ; and that 
the accidents of the body could defile the Soul, and this and the hike were the accr 
dents that could do it. ' In which caſes it is without all peradventure true, that if the 
{oul conſented nor before or after, neither Nature, nor Nature's enemy are to be ts 
ken into: the accounts of juſt diſpoſitions or indifpoſitions to Spiritual miniſteries; 
if we ſerve God with. our whole mind, and with all our heart, and do what we'can 
that is good, and avoid all evil that we can avoid, we cannot be prejudic'd by what we 
cannot avoid. | 

8. 4- Although the Spirituality of the Goſpel excludes all ſhadows of ceremonies, 
and all bodily rites from being of the ſubſtance of Religion ; yet this Spirituality 
does not exclude the miniſtry and ſervice of the body : for the worſhip of the body "/ 
alſo be Spiritual : to worſhip God with our bodies is Noyh Adrcoin, a reaſonable, 
and therefore aiSpiritual worſhip. Thus when the eyes are lift up in prayer, whe 
the bowels yern with pity, when the hands are extended to fill the poor man's basket, 


the body ſerves the Spirit, and the Spirit ſerves God, and all is a Spiritual _—— 
_ 


_- 


Rom. 12.1. 
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But becaule a bodily religion, fach as was that of the Fews, cannot be a Spiritual religion, 
fuch as muſt be that of the Chriftians, and yet the ſervice of the body is alſo a part of 
the miniſtry of the Spirit; the Rule which can determine our Confcience in the in- 


ſtances of this article 1s this : 


IWhatſoever 1s an elicite or imperate aft of vertue, whether it be afted by the Soul or by the 
Body, is an of Spiritual religion. 


For in vertues there is a body and a foul; and all tranſient atons, or ad extra have 
ſomething of materiality in them,which muſt be miniſtred to by the body. For there- 
fore our Bleſſed Lord hath commanded mortification of our bodies, that our bodies 
may become Spiritual ; and as acts of underſtanding are miniſtred to by material 
Phantaſms, ſo are the moſt ſpiritual acts of vertue, thelove and the fear of God by fad 
ſpectacles, and gracious accidents, -by feeling good and ſuffering evil; and as the 
ations of diſcerning ſenſitive objects are direct products of the Soul, but yet have for 
every one of the faculties a proper Organ in the body : So have the vertues of a Chri- 
ſian ; they are aQs and habits of a ſanRified Sou), but to ſome the hand does coope- 
rate, to ſome the eyes, and to ſome all the body, that as the graces of the Soul are 
commencements and diſpoſitions to glory ; ſo theſe ſpiritual miniſteries of the body 
may nouriſh ir, and diſpoſe the body to its perfedt ſpirituality in the reſurreion of 
the juſt. | 
But then theſe miniſteries of the body, are then only to be adjudged a fpiritval 
ſervice ; when the ſoul and the body make bur one intire agent, juſt as when the Soul 
ſees by theeye, we ſay the eye ſees; becauſe that ſeeing is the ation or paſſion of the 
Soul, which uſes that Organ in her operation : ſo when the act of the body and Soul 
is but one and the ſame product of Religion, it is the Soul and the Spirit which is the 
principal agent, and from thence the- ation muſt be denominated to be Spiritual. 
But as when theeye is made to twinkle and look ſpritefully, or amorouſly, or is pro- 
pos'd as a pieceof beauty, and does ſomething of its own, but no Natural and proper 
miniſtery of the Soul, it is the inſtrument of vice or vanity, and not of the Soul : fo 
itis in the ſervices of the body, if the body of our ſervices be not the product of the 
Soul, and the imperate a of ſome vertue, or the proper ſpecifick a& of ſome grace, 
it can never be a part of the Religion. S. Paa/ hath given us perfe&t meaſures in this 


enquiry, To give our body to be burned, to give all our _=_ to the poor, to have all faith, i Cox. : 


are but the bodies and ovtfides or material parts of our Religion, and are good for 
nothing : but when all theſe proceed from charity, that is, from a willing, a loving 
Spirit, from a, hearr that is right to God, that is defirous topleaſe him, then faith 
juſtifies, and giving gifts to the poor, is true alms, and giving our bodies to the fire, 
is a holy Martyrdom: andin this ſence, dreſſing bodies to their burial, is an act of a 
Spiritual grace, to adorn places of prayer, to build them and fit them for the ſervice 
of God, 1s an act of Spiritual Religion, to miniſter to the poor, to dreſs children, to 
make them clean, to teach them their Catechiſms, though bodily miniſteries, are yet 
ations of the Spiritual Religion of a Chriſtian. But from this, thoſe things only are 
excluded, which either are not the dire productions of a {anctified Soul, or proper 
and prudent miniſteries to ſome vertue. | 

5. The Spirituality of thelaws of Jeſus Chriſt have yet one eftet more: In all con- 
tracts or interfering of laws, or ſences of the laws, the ſpiritual ſence is to be pre- 
ferrd, the ſpiritual action is to be cholen. 'By which it is not meant that ever there 
can be a diſpute between the aCt of the mind and an act of the body ; becauſe as no 
man, and nothing can hinder the ſoul from willing or underſtanding, from loving or 
hating, from fearing or ſlighting, from valuing or negk@ing its proper obje&t: Soy 
the act of the body which 1s to miniſter to-the ſoul cannot ſtand in contradiction to, 
that to which in the very nature of the' thing it is ſubordinate: But the meaning is; 
when laws are to be expounded, that ſence is to be choſen which more relates to an 
att of Grace, than that which is nothing but an external miniſtry : Thus, if the que- 
tion be between the beautifying of a Chappel, or the reſeving of the poor from fa- 
mine, although char might be an a& of {piritual Religion, when Religion requires 
that ſpecification of an act; yet becauſe that hath leis of rhe fpirit in it than the 
other, and is not requir'd in thE preſence of the other : this is to be adjudged the more 
lpiritual; becauſe it is the more holy. If the queſtion be between keeping of a Holy 
ays 
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day, or doing charitable relicts to neceſſitous people. Chriſt 1n the inflance of the 
Sabbath hath taught us to prefer Charity before external miniſteries ; obedience be. 


fore Sacrifice, mercy before Oblations ; and did not only make way for the taking off 


all mere bodily rites, but alſo for the expounding his own laws to the more ſpiritual 
ſence, that is, to the compliance with the moſt excellent and uſeful grace. So alſ 
jor the expoſition of laws expreſs'd by material ſignitications: as cutting off the 
hand, plucking out the right eye, eating the fleſh of Chriſt, drinking his bloud, the 
fleſh, that is, carnal commentaries profit nothing : but theſe words are Spirit and 
Life: that is, they are neither to be underſtood nor practis'd in the material but Spj. 
ritual ſence. | ; 3 

Bur as to the general conduct of the Conſcience in all theſe enquiries, the Rule 
is this: 4/ ads of vertue are to be preferred before the inſtruments of it : and that which 
exerciſes it, before that which ſignifies it ; and the inward afts before the outward. Thus 
when faſting is appointed in order to prayer, and yet both cannot be together (for 
that by faſting we are diſabled to pray) there it is, that prayer muſt be preferr'd and 
faſting let alone. If corporal auſterities be undertaken for mortification of a rebelli. | 
ous body ; if they hinder the body in the dire& miniſteries to the ſoul in other cx. 
ſes, and become uncharitable, charity is to take place, and the auſterities may be | 
ſupplied by ſomething elſe. Now this Rule hath in it no exception nor variety but 
this: that it is to be underſtood in inſtances of corporal and ſpiritual ads that are 
of a deſperate nature, and but only accidentally ſubordinate, as faſting to prayer, 
keeping Holy-days for the ſpecial miniſteries of Religion, lyings upon the ground 
to chaltity, and the like : but in the actions internal which are proper exerciſes of x 
vertue, the external which is diretly, naturally, or by inſtitution, ſubordinate tg 
the internal muſt never be omitted upon pretence of preferring the internal ; becauſe 
they never can contradict one another, as it never can be diſputed whether the foul 
or the eye ſhall ſee; for. the: ſoul ſees by the eye and cannot fee without it ; and it 
may ſo happen in the external ads of Vertue miniſtring to the internal ; as in ſome 
caſes a man is not charitable, unleſs he extends his hand to the poor, or lifts him 
out of a ditch, or guides him in the way.. This inſtance and ſence of the Rule ye 
learn from S. Fames : If a Brother or a Siſter be naked and deſtitute of daily food, auf 
one of you ſay unto them; Be ye warmed and filled, notwithſtanding ye give them not thu 
things which are needful to the body, What doth it profit 2 That is, it is in vain to pre 
tend internal charity without the external: in many caſes it cannot be without it, and 
when it can, it is becauſe there is no object for the a&t, or no poſlibility to do it, and 
then the internal is to be done not by way of preference to the external, but in ds 
439 of it and ſupply. , But this will be yer further explicated in the following 
Rule. | | 


_— 


Rn bs: 


The imperate atts or outward expreſſions nf the Vertue of one Commandment muſt 
not contradift the elicite afts of another. 


BY imperate adts 1 mean ſuch which are commanded to be done by the intereſt of 


any vertue whatſoever, not proper to the vertue, but ſuch as may miniſter to it, 
or ſignifie it: Thus to deny the impure ſolicitations of anunchaſt perſon, is a proper, 
an elicite att of the vertue of chaſtity ; but to lie upon the ground, to wear an hairen 
ſhirt, to uſe diſciplines, to roll our naked- body upon thorns, to ſleep in ſnows, are 
imperate afts, that is, ſuch which the vertue may chuſe and exerciſe for its own ad- 
vantage and intereſt ; but ſuch which are not neceſſary toany man in particular, nor 
to moſt men in the General; | uſeful indeed in fome caſes but not neceſſary in any. To 
eatand drink ſparingly, and ſoas may miniſter to healthand Religion, is directly, that 
is, a proper andelicite act of temperance: but if a man ſpares to cat that he may have 
wherewithall to pay his debts, it is an imperate act of Juſtice ; if to make himſelf 
healthful and ſtrong to war, it is an act of fortitude: the terms being ſo explicated, the 
meaſures of the Rule are theſe following particulars. | 7 
be 
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© The elicite afts of ſeveral vertues can, never be contrary to each other: asanadt of Re- 
ligion is never againſt an a of charity : chaſtity is never againſtjuſtice, temperance 
is never againſt piety. The effet of which propoſition is this, that one ought not 
to be pretended againſt another, and no piety to Parents can engage us to be drunk 
for their ſakes, no pretence of Religion can make it lawful to neglect the care of our 
children, and to this purpoſe was that excellent precept of the Son of Sirach, Let 
not the reverence of any man cauſe thee to fin It 150 good manners to comply with our 
Superiors againſt our Supreme, and there is a time and a place for every vertue: but 
no time nor place, no cauſe or opportunity of doing againſt any. * It may fo hap- 
pen that the external actions of ſeveral vertues cannot conſiſt, as ſometimes [ cannot 
pay the Gabel to the Prince, and the offering to the Prieſt ; I cannot feed my child, 
and the poor that begs ; I cannot at ſometimes tell truth, and yer preſerve the life of 
my Brother. Now when the two external clicite acts of vertue are inconliſtent, the 
one muſt of neceſſity give place: the Rules of which are to be given more properly 


in another place *: but that which for the preſent I am to ſay, is this, that although * Lib23. 


the outward at cannot at all times be exerciſed, and fo mult in certain caſes be omit- 
ted, yet in no caſecan it be lawful for the intereſt of one yertue to do againſt anos 
ther. 

2. The imperate afts of one vertue may tontradift the imperate or infirumental and mj« 
niftring alts of another : as faſting when it 1s commanded by Religion may be againſt 
the:advice of our Phyſician, whom to obſerve it is ſometimes a precept of prudence; 
ſomerimes of charity. Religion commands us ſometimes to feaſt, and at the fame 
time our charity bids us ſave our expence, that the poor may be fed the more plenti- 
fully. Thereaſon of this is, becauſe all the imperate ads of vertue are external, and 
muſt depend upon ſomething from without: which becauſe it can unavoidably be 
hindred, it muſt needs alſo be, that it may inculpably be omitted. But then the Rule 


is this ; Becauſe all imperate afts of vertue, are nothing in themſelves, but wholly in - 


relation to the vertue ; that imperate a&t which miniſters 'to that vertue which is 
then to be preferred, muſt alſo be preferred: The reaſon is plain: The acceſſory muſt 
follow the nature of the principal: and therefore if we muſt now prefer the vertue, 
we muſt alſo prefer the inſtrument. The caſe is this ; Don Antonio Licente of Portu= 
gal, according, to the Portugueſe and Spaniſh vanity, lov'd to ſee his wife painted ; 
and one evening commanded her to appear with-him ſo diſguisd at a Maſque : ſhe 
having notice that a young Gentleman who was paſſionately in love with her would 
be there, and knowing that it would enflame his paſſion if ſhe were fo adorn'd, en- 
quires of her Confeſſor by what means ſhe ſhould reſtrain the folly of that Zvamorato, 
and receives this among(t other advices, that at no hand ſhe ſhould appear before him 
with any Artificial handſomneſs : If the obeys her Husband's humor at that meeting, 
ſhe does hurt to-a Soul, and gives fuel to an impure flame, which already is too big : 
If ſhe does not obey him in that inſtance, her'Husband will loſe the pleaſure of his 
fancy. But becauſe ſhe finds there is no other evil will be conſequent to her omiſſion, 
but that her Husband ſhall want a little Phantaſtick my and the conſequent of 
her obeying him will -be ( for ought ſhe knew ) that God might loſe a Soul: ſhe 
choſe to do an at miniſtring to Spiritual charity, and the chaſtity of her Brother, ra- 
ther than an a& that could be inſtrumental to nothing but the aiery pleaſure of her 
Husband : though otherwiſe ſhe had been bound to ſignifie her obedience to him by 
any thing that had been lawful. 

But in this there is ſome variety, and ought to be ſome caution : For although the 
principal vertue is to be preferred not only in it ſelf, or in its proper and elicite as, 
but alſo in its. imperate and inſtrumental ; yet this is to be underſtood to be true, 
when the inſtruments are in equal order to their reſpeQive vercues, or when there is 
00 conſiderable difference. For if the action in queſtion miniſtring to the leſs prin- 
cipal vertue do very much promote it, and the other which is inſtrumental to the 
more principal do it but an inconſiderable advantage; the miniſtry of the leſs prin- 
Cipal is in that caſe to be preferr'd ; the reaſon is, becauſe by this omiſſion of an in- 
conſiderable inſtryment the preſent duty is not hindred ;' but the ſervice of God is 
advantaged in the other, 'becauſe it is able toeffet ſomething that is conſiderable to- 


ward the ſervice of God, which the other: is not. The caſe is this ; I knew a brave 


man, who by a conſpiracy of evil perſons was condemn'd:to die: He having ofa long 
time us'd to faſt till the morning office was completed, becauſe he found faſting P 
| Se | 
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Le practis'd by Antiquity, and by Holy perſons in thejr more ſolemn, offices, ang 
thinking it might or did him; ſome advantage in order to the bettering of his prayer, 
did think to do fo inthe morning before his Execution. But then, on the other fide 
he conſidered that if he faſted he ſhould ſuffer a great diminution of Spirits, and poſ. 
fibly might be ſuſpected of [puſillanimity if he did ſuffer a natural /ijpothymy, and there. 
fore covld: not tell what he thould;:do. He was ſure that to acquit himſelf before Gog 
in his duty was much to be preterr'd before-the other, of appearing brave and hardy 
before men, and therefore that his private prayers were more to be regarded than his 
publick confidence; and therefore was chuſing to faſt : but then: he refleted on the 
ations: inftrumental again, and conſidered that his abſtinence from. a little mea 
would bring but a very little: and inconſiderable advantage to his prayers, but his 
cating would very much ſtrengthen his heart, and do hima very conſiderable adyan. 
tage thar way, he choſe this, becauſe the other could; eafily be ſupplied by the in- 
tenſeneſs; of his Spirit, his zeal, and his preſent neceflity, but this could not but by 
Natural ſupplies and ſ{upportations of the ſtrengths of the body. 

But in the like caſes, prudence and the conduct of a good guide is the beſt ſecurity 
to him that enquires with.an honeſt heart and pure intention ; and then the determi 
nation is beſt, and the Conſcience is ſafeſt when both can be reconciled : but when 
they cannot, the former meaſures are to be-obſerved, | 

3. Thoſe actions which can only fignifie or ſerve the intereſt of vertue by way of 
collateral advantage and-indirect miniſtery muſt ever give place when they hinder the 
proper as of any vertue whatſoever. Faſting muſt never be uſed: when to faſt is 
againſt charity: becauſe- charity is direftly commanded, but faſting is relative to 
ſomethingelſe, and is not commanded for it ſelf. Now in thoſe things which are of 
a deſperate Nature, a princepal iis ever to be preferred before an inſtrument, and anaf 
of duty before an att of prudence, and neceſſity before convenience. 

4. But in things ſubordinate, that is, when the outward act is an. elicite aCt of ver. 
tue, and truly, ſubordinate to the internal, there can be no contradiction of one tothe 
other ; but the outward act and the inward muſt be both performed ; that is, nei 
ther of them muſt be pretended in objection. to the other; for they cannot hinder each 
other ; but the outward-can be hindred only by ſomething from without, but the in- 
ward by nothing. So that in order to Conſcience; the-Rule is this ; Ze that does 
inward and elicite att of: wertue, will certainly, if it be in his power, do the oatward elicite 
af : that is, the hand-will move at the command of the' Will, and the foot will go 
if it be commanded, and if the Soul be charitable, the hand will be apt to miniſter, 
For it is not well within;:'\unleſs it be well without; that is, unleſs the vertue & 
preſs it {elf in outward ation where it can. And on the other ſide ; ar outward eli 
cite act of: vertue can never go alone, unleſs it be the product of a good heart and of an 
inward clicite a&, it is the imperate a& of pride, or ambition, or a vicious fear, of 
covetoulnels, 'or ſomething criminal, . but neither the imperate nor the elicite at of 
any vertue-whatſoever. -Z 
$. 5. Thoughthe words of Art here uſed be not common, yet the praQice of thek 

Rules in the Queſtions-of Conſcience wilt not be difficult, if we ſhall but with ſome 

diligence obſerve the difference of external actions, and be able to diſcern what out- 

ward aCtions are the elicite or proper, and which are the imperate and inſtrumental 
acts of vertue; becauſe theſe being to give place to other as by the events and cor 
ſtitution of their own nature, and the other never but when they are hindred from 
without, our duty will be eaſfie when we once underſtand of what nature the outward 
action is. The Rule therefore for the dire&ion of our Conſcience in this affair is 
this ; Thoſe attions which either are commanded by name and in particular, or by dirett 
and proper conſequence from the General, they are the elicite and proper attions of a ver- 
zue. Thus to give alms 1s a proper and elicite ad of charity: to condemn the Cri- 
minal is a proper a of juſtice: To ſpeak well of all men behind their backs, fo far 
as we can with truth, is anelicite a& of equity. But whatever is of that nature that 
it can be-done innocently, and.yert not be an at of vertue properly, that only is in- 
ſtrumental toa vertue, and is an imperateaCtion. Thus to invite rich men to a feaſt 
may be done- prudently 'and without Scruple, but'he that does ſo and no more ſhall 
have no.reward in Heaven: for it : but yer to invite rich men to a banquet may mint- 
ſter to ſriendſhips:or peace, or:it may obtain relief to a poor oppreſſed Brother, and 


then it may. be a good inftrument of that vertue which: by accident or the perſonal 
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-ntention of the Man ( not the Natural order or intention. of the thing ) it does mi- 
niſter. * By the ſerious obſervation of this difference ofja@ts we may be, guided in 


many caſes of Conſcience, ahd in the interpretation of ſome of the Laws of our Re- 
ligion. , | 


4 pe " 


RurEs VII. 


When any thing is forbidden by the Laws of Chriſt, all thoſe things alſa by which 
we come to that Sin are underſtood to be forbidden by the ſame Law. 


—_— 
—© 


4 
——_— 


i JN this there is one great difference between Poſitive and Negative laws, When 


any thing is commanded or enjoyned to take or uſe any. inſtrument to it is left to 
our choice, and is matter of prudence and not duty: As when we are commanded to 
mortifie the luſts of the body : we are not commanded to lie upon the ground, or to 
maſticate Rhubarb, or to go bare-foot, or to put on S. Francis his girdle upon the 
bare body : as we find thele ations aptly inſtrumental to. the duty, and fitted to the 
perſon, ſo we may uſe them: bur if the fear of Hell ; or the hopes of Heaven can mor- 
tifie us ſufficiently to all the purpoſes of the Spirit, or if he who is married be not 
tempted, or he who is unmarried be by Nature abſtinent, or by diſeaſe and imperfe« 
Qion, theſe inſtruments are out of ule, as to theſe purpoſes. For here nothing 1s un« 
der command but the duty it ſelf; and if by any good inſtrument it be done, itis all 
one as to the law. * But in Negative precepts the, caſe is otherwiſe: for the crime 
is not only to be abſtained from, but every inſtrument , of it, . every path that leads to 
it, whatſoever can begin or promote it: and. the reaſon is, becauſe/all theſe things are 
of the ſame nature with the ſin; and therefore, although .every thing that is or may 
be good is not commanded, yet-every evil is forbidden. - One flye can ſpoil a pot of 
Ointment : But this we are plainly taught by our Bleſſed Saviour's Sermon in the 
Mount ; where he expounded the precepts-of the Ancients, not only to fignifie the 
outward at, but the inward deſire : and in this our Bleſſed Maſter's law is much more 
perfect than the Digeſt of Moſes ; for although there alſo God forbad Concupiſcence z 
yet it was only inſtanc'd in the matter of Covetouſneſs ; and was not extended to the. 
other. inſtances of duty ; but in Chriſt's law, Nox concupiſces is the apex juris, it is the 
Conſervatory and the laſt duty of every Commandment, _.; - 

Nam ſcelus intra ſe tantum qui cogitat ullum, 

Fattli crimen babet. IOIM | = | 
He that thinks x Tuſtful thought, hath broken a Commandment; and if the eye be full 
of Adultery, or the mouth be impure, or the hand be_ unclean, the whole Man is pol- 
ſuted before God, and ſtands guilty of the breach of the main law. Exercetur, at- 
que aperitur opere nequitia, non incipit. The deed tells the, heart, and opens the ſhop 
of crimes, but they begin in the heart, and end in the outward work. 

But in this there is no difficulty : for God being Lord of all our faculties, and the 
ſearcher of hearts, and the judge of our thoughts, he muſt be ſerved by. all, and he 
ſearches that he may judge all, and judges that he may puniſh or reward all. But the 
Rvle is only thus to be limited ; that in thoſe ſins whoſe being criminal is wholly 
relative to perſons with whom we converſe ; every thought is not a fin unleſs that 
thought alſo be relative. As he ſins not that thinks a lye, if he reſolves not to abuſe 
any body with it, anda Man may love to pleaſe himſelf with falſe news, and put on 
2 fantaſtick confidence and perſwaſion of the truth of what he would fain have to be 
true ; though to his reaſon it ſeem improbable. In this there is ſome folly, but no 
malice: but tolye is a relative action; and if he have but a thought or purpoſe to 
abuſe the credulity of any one, then that thought or purpoſe is a lye ; thar is, it is of 
the ſame nature with a lye, and therefore of the ſame condemnation. The cale is the 
ſame in all things which are forbidden only becaule they are uncharitable or unjuſtto 
my Brother, but are permitted when they are otherwiſe. | 

-2. But the intention of the Rule is more: For it means that all the addreſſes and 
preparations to Criminal and forbidden actions are alſo forbidden. Thus becaule 
Chriſt gave a law againſt fornication, he hath alſo forbidden us to tempt any one to 


it by words, or by wanton geſtures, or laſcivious dreſſings, and ſhe fornicates that 


paints her face with idle purpoles. 
| Ee 2 3. Ic 
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4. 3. It is alſo meant' concerning temptarions to a forbidden inſtance ; for they ath 
are forbidden in the prohibition! of the crime: which is to be underſtood with thep 
Cautions: - | | 

5. I. If the temptation be in a Natural and dire order to the Sin, it is forbidden 
where the ſin is. Thus becavſe luſts of the fleſh are prohibited, it 1s alſo our duty 
that we do not make proviſion for the fleſh to fulfil the luſts of it. Eating high, ang 
drinking deep are ations of uncleanhels, as well as of intemperance: and in the 
fame proportion alſo is every thing that miniſters directly to the luſts of the lowe 
belly rhovghin a lefs degree; as lying ſoft, ſtudying the palate, arts of pleaſure ang 
provocation; -inticing geftures : withthis Caution ; | 

6. 2. If the effect be obſerved in theſe leſs and lower inſtances, then they are diredly 
criminal © for whatſoever did bring a fin and is ſtill entertaind knowingly and <y. 
ſihgly, is- (ar leaſt by interpretation) choſen for the ſins ſake : bur at firſt and before 
the obſervation it may enter apon another account ; which if it be criminal, to that 
rheſe-inſtatices are to be reckoned, and not to that fin to which they miniſter un- 


knowingly. {1 | | 

7. - 4. Every temptation*is' then certainly'to be reckoned as a fin when it is procure 
by our own a&; whether the tempration miniſters to the ſin direAly or accidenty. 
ly : for if we clue it, 'it can have no excuſe: tute quod intriſti tthi comedendum of 
2nd unleſs the Man be ſurpriſed, his chuſing of an inſtrument to fin withall, is ng 
for the fake'of the inſtrument, but for is relation: and this 1s true, although th; 
uſual effe& does not follow the inſtrament. For there is ſometimes a fantaſtic, 
pleaſure in the remembrances of ſin, in the approaches of it, in our' addreſſes toit, 
* and there are ſome Men-who dare not a the foul crime, who yet love to look ape 
its fair face; and they drive out fin as Abrahamdid Iſmael, with an unwilling willing. 
neſs (God knows) and therefore give it breat and water abroad though no entertain. 
ment at hone, and they look after it, and are pleaſed with the ſtories of it, and hoy: 
to ſee the place of its aCting, ' | | 
$6 Hic locus, hac eadem jab qua requieſcimus arbor 

Scit guibus ingemui curis, quibus ignibus arfc. 


And they roll it in their minds : now they that go but thus far and love to tempt 
rhemfelves by walking upon the brink of the river, and delight themſelves in viewing 
the inſtrument *of their fin, though they uſe it no further, they have given demon 
ſtration of their love of fin when they make ſo much of its Proxy. 

8. * But there are others++who have great experience of the vanity of all ſin and the 
emptineſs and diſlatisfaRtion that is in its fruition, and know as ſoon as ever they 


have enjoys it, it 1s gone, and that there is more pleaſure in the expectation thanin 
the poſkfſon; and therefore they had rather go towards it than arrive thither ; and 
love the temptation better than the ſin { Theſe men fin with an excellent Philoſs 
phy and wittineſs of ſinning ; They love to wooe always and not to enjoy,ever to be 
| hungry and fitting down to dinner, but are afraid to have their deſires filled : but if 
we- conſider whar the ſecret of it is, and that there is in theſe Men an immenſe love 
to ſin, and a perfect adheſion to the pleafure of it, and that they refuſe toenter leſt they 
ſhould quickly paſs throngh, and they are unwilling to taſt it, left they ſhould eat 
' no more, and would not enjoy, becaufe they will not be weary of it; and will deny 
any. thing to themſelves even that which they moſt love, leſt for a while they ſtiould 
loath their beloved fin 3 we ſhall ſee reaſon enough to affirm theſe Men to be the 
greateſt breakers of the Laws of Jeſus Chriſt; though they only tempt themſelves, 
and handle the inftruments of fin, and although theſe inſtruments ſerve nothing but 
the temptation, and the temptation does not ſerve the ſin, whither in its own nature 
it 1s deſign'd, | 
4. If the temptation be involuntary, then it is not imputeJ : and yet this is to bc 
underſtood with this provifion ; thar'it be neither choſen diretly, nor by interpre- 
fation.; that is, that it be not entred into by carelefneſs, or confidence, or choice. 
If it be by choice, then ir is dire&ly againſt that law of Chriſt which forbids that fin 
. whither the temptation leads; but if it enter by careleſneſs or confidence, it belongs 
not to this Rule ; for although every ſuch tempration is againſt the laws of Chriſ, 
, yet they are'not under 'the fame law by which the effe&t is prohibited, but unlawful 
becauſe they are againſt Chriſtian prudence and Chriſtian charity. 
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The ſuppofuve propoſitions with the ſupervening adhicts of our Blyſe4 Saviour are 
"always equivalent to matter of. duty, and.are. by interpretation a Commandment. 


THIS Rule is intendedas an explication .of the: precepts of prayer, alms, and 
_ - þ faſting: all-which/our Blefled Saviour in-hisSermonupon the Mount expreſſed 
by. way of ſuppoſition ; 'which: way: of expreſſion although:ir benota poſitive and le- 
al expreſſion: of a Commandment, yet-it-either ſuppoſes &ipteceding/law, or a con- 
Emid practice; or: atleaſt that-thoſe'to.whomeduch wordsatsditected are willing and 
loving and obedient people, underſtanding\the-intimations:and-ſecret ſignifications of 
the Divine pleaſure, When«ye:give alms,:donot. blow. a Trumpet, ſaid our Bleſſed 
Saviour. - When: ye/pray:ſtancnot inthe i corners of the ſtteets, when you faſt do 
not-disfigure your: faces. Now: concerning prayer and -alrtis: there is no difficulty, 
becauſe-our Bleſſed Lord and-:lits' Apoſtles haveroften repeated: the will of God'in ex- 
preſs Commandments. concerning them, but bebauſe of faſting he hath ſaid much leſs; 
and, nothing| ar all:but. theſe>ſuppoſitive -wodds;:;and a:prophecy: that his/ Diſciples 
ſheyld faſt-in the days! of the Bridegroom/s abſence, and a-declaration-of the bleſſed 
elets of faſting ;"this hath«a proper enquiry:apd a ſpecial difficulty, whether or no 
theſe words have'the force of aCammandment: '- 7 ' lt ny lo on 


. . "Concerning which we may take 2n.eſtimate;: by: thoſe: other expreſſions of our 
| Lawrgiver [concerning alms; which we without: further ſcrutiny know: to: be Com- 


mandments; becauſe in other. places they:are poſitively: expreſſed : and therefore if 
we can find is ſo concerning faſting, *this:enquity- wit be:aram end.” Now concern- 
8g this I will not only obſerve that the thiee-great heads and) Repreſentatives of- the 
hw, the Prophets, - and the Goſpel, Chrift,: Moſes and £/zas,” who were concentred 

d inwrapped+in one glory upon mount Tabor, were'an- equal example of faſting, 
which in their own perſons. by a-Miracle-was conſigned to:be an 'exampleiand an ex- 
hortation to faſting to all ages of Religion,>and each of thearfalting forty:days, upon 
great occaſions told to them who have ears:to hear, what. their duty tis mall the 


great accidents of their life: but that-which:is very material ro the-preſent enquiry - 


1s, that this ſuppoſition of our Bleſſed Lord, FWhen:ye faft} was ſpoken to a people 
who made it a great part of their-Religion to5faſt;' who plac'd ſome portions of holi- 
neſs in it, who had received the influence of their greateſt;;;:their beſt, their moſt imi- 
table examples for religious faſting ; -and-the impreſſion of:many Commandments, 
not oniy relative to themſelves; as bound. by ſuch a law, ibut as being under the'con- 


duct or Keligion in general.” Such was the precept- of the Prophet Foel, 'Zhas ſaith the Joel 2. 12. 


Lord, Turn ye. even to me, with' all your, heart, with faſting, 'anil with weeping, and with 
mourning. Now whatever the Prophets ſaid that related to Religion abſtraedly, or 
morally, all that is Evangelical ( as Iproved:formerly in this Book : ) * Beſides there 
was an univerſal ſolemn practice of this exerciſe, under Foſbxa:at Az, under the Judges 


at Gibeah, under Samuel at”: Mizpah, under David at Hebron; faſts frequently pro Cap.z. Rul. $. 


chimed, trequently inſtituted; at the preaching' of Feremy-and David, of Joel and 
Zechary ; before the captivity, under it, andafter it ; inthe days of ſorrow and in the 
days of danger, in their religion.ſolemn and unfolemn, after they had ſinned and when 
they were puniſhed, at Feruſalemamong, :the Jews, and: at Niniveh among{(t the Gen- 


? tiles : Now becauſe it 1s certain that all this could not'' be confin'd' to the ſpecial 


Religion of the Jews, but was an expreſſion and apt ſignification and inſtrument of a 


| Natural religion, our B. Saviour needed not renew this and. efform it over again into 


the ſame ſhape, but had reaſon to ſuppoſe the -World would: proceed in an inſtance, 
whole nature could not receive a new reafon-and conſequent change in the whole. 


] 3- This heap of conſiderations relates to that ſtate of things:in which our Bleſſed Sa- 


viour found this Religious exerciſe at his coming: Now if-we conſider what our 
Blefſed Saviour did to it in the Goſpel ; we ſhall- perceive he intended to leave it no 
eſs than he found it : for firſt, he lik'd-ir andapprov d it,; he allowed atime to it, a 
portion of that by which God will be ferv'd; :and he that gave us time only'to ſerve 
him, and inthat to ſerve our ſelves, would not allow any timeco that by: which he was 
no way ſerved. 2. We cannot tell a thould prefuppoſe that a: thing was 

| Ee 3 to 


gn” 


As 13. 3, 


Luke 2. 


ot 
3. ment. 3. Theſe words he ſpeaks to his 


4. by © eV Nitore,” evh by af kdoptidn” Mito'the Byetlaſting Covenant!” 4. He re. 
5. pray, ſay;:0ar Father; and: when: yegaſticbe fincere: ahd: humble:nog. He that pry! - 


2 Kings 8. 30. temptation. | 


6. confidence hid i$:gond heydntd a, 206 [That exercite-which;Chriſt orderk wy 
Jiſpoles, ' which he reforms :1gnd! from 211 evil fuperinduc'd.) appendage' is: oy; 
tainly dreſs'd-farthe Teniple orthedermace-of God; -now this:of faſting Chriſt, 


7 * 


4. - Now: fot: confirmatidmobull this-andrhdt this was to this purpoſe ſo underſtood by 
2 Cor. 11. 27. the Diſciples and followersbf i our Lott : ifaw wasodn faſtings: oftem; 'and this wa 
: Cor. 6. 4 a charateriflick noteiof the Miniſtersof:the Gotpel;:Ju all things approving var ſehiy 


2 Cor. 7. 5. 
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to be done, which God did not requ ire to be done: ſuch things Chriſt uſed to reprove, 


not to recommend, to deſtroy, not tp gdor ) e ſuperfetation of a new Commang. 
i{cipſes in the promulgation of his own 


do@trine, 10 his Serm » he \ the Monghy AWhioh is the great inſticution and Sana 
Sf the Evangelial JoRtin , and ther ofe left it recommended Joy bound pon them 


preſents it equally with thoſe other of prayer and alms, which in this excellent digeſt 
of laws he no;otherwiſe recommends, but: as ſuppaſinginien {uftcieaaly whe bo : 
the practice: of theſe dutiesrowhety /Fe:pray enter-into your chamber, and wherfye 


{ſuppoſes does -alfo- eſtabliſh; » becauie then-one: part:af :ahe duty-1$ & poſtulate, {nds 
ground for the: ſuperſttutture of ariovhen;crand 15 ſufficiently! declarid by. its paratieyg 
in mw ages of Sctipture-' ' My Sus;rinhge thou; ſerveft the Lord; pripare thy fagt jy 

So the ſon of $irncb! -cndugaal-Sg thos:heareſ/t forgheue + and agahh 
When thog-art afflited callilupes him; which forms of expreſſion iuppatea perfect-yig; 
ſwaſion ghd -acceptedpradtive bfi theduty g:and:is more than a-condatianal:Hyporty 
tick ; $7 j2jomatis hathy imitamwre-ctmvingtacy; but Cam)jejavarts is/ari-bxprecſiogaf 


forms from ity/being:abus#dagheididoprayerand alms; and therefore jeit ir. incheg 
intention of God and of a Natural Religiomitorbe a fervice of God,:like that of bowing 
the head; a—_— worſhip :in thehouſes of iprayes. '/:7. To this duty: he profule; 
a reward :"Oun heavenly Father tharrſeeth ehy-faſtingiinſecrer ſhall reward theeopy 
ly :that-is; fts-being private!ſhaiſingt hinder it froty being rewarded ; for Godiſts 
it, 2nd hikes if, ahd lovesrin |atd-wirll:reward' it. 2 fi ye 000 O! & kt 1142 90 


as the; Miniſters of God incomth payienceetoirein: whtchings, con faſtings and when Pal 
and-Barnafgs; were ordained:Apoſttesxdbabe,Ungitetinicifion, 'they faſted| and prayed 
and hid their bands onitheniy/ and  dentthemainay # and eſtecined this duty hl 
4- cred,. that 'S: Raul permitted marriedperſons,.»M4f<r,/ to.appoinit vacant times fi 
their, endearments, that they. mayogiie themiclves:: to. faſting and: prayer: and'th 
Primiitive:-Ghriſhians avere:Generally ſuch! Aſceticks an: this inſtance of faſting; thi 
the: Eccleſtaflizal Roryi is full of ſtrangelNarratives|/of their prodigious faſtings../ -.'! 
5. - Laſtly; Faſting 1:amatt obmanyrvcetues: 1t is an! elicite and proper aGt of zenye 


rance,, and-ofinepentayee, unt of humiliation, and-of mortification of the fleſh, with'itsal 
 fetions enifilults; iriscatt iniperate.andinſtramental act miniſtring to prayer, andi 


called a. ſprvice:of: Gog::Sg the gdod:old Propherefs. ſerved God night and:day. infal 
iog ard-prayer:; andthat which ferves/Gbd,: and miniſters: ſo much to religion, and 
exerciſes fo many graves, and was praftis'd by the faithful'in both Teſtaments, and 
was partiof the-Religion-of both -Javs and Genriles, and was the great ſolemaity and 
- publication; of repentance;\and patt.ofa Natural: religion, and an-endearment of the 
Diyine'mercy'and. pity:; that which-was always accounted an inſtrument of impetrs 
tion or a prevailing prayer; which Chrift:recommended and prefuppoſed, and adort- 
ed with a cautionary precept, and-taughtrhe manner of its-obſervation, and to which 
he made promiſes,. and:told: the World that ;his heavenly Father will reward it; &> 
tainly this canibe no tefs than'a dury of the Evangelical or Chriſtian Rel gion. + 
6. But yet althoughit bea duty, yet:it is of a Nature -and obligation different” from 
other inftances; ' Whew it relates ro Repentance, it is juſt a duty, as'redeeming cap- 
tives is commanded-under:the precept of mercy : that:is, it: is the ſpecification or po 
ſitive exerciſe and aft of an affirmative duty:: it is a -duty' in it (elf, that is, ana@ 
whereby:Gad can be ſerved; but it becomes obligatory to the man by other meaſures, 
by accidental neceſlities and:perſonal capacities,: in/time-and place; by publick autho- 
rity:and&private reſolution. »' Not that a man cannot be faid to be a true penitent un- 
tc(sihe!beaifaiter: but that faſting ig: proper, ape, natural, uſual, approved expreſſion, 
andiamexenciſe of repentance * it. is! mare fitted to:the capacities of men, and uſages 
of Religiony than anyoother outward act} it/Hath-ſome Natural and-many collateral ad- 


- wantages' more/than other fignifications!of it;' andiit is:like bowing the head or knee in 


© 9 #1 pr ay er, 


Gran gy of the ans of fur Cirnſi. 1l\ \ 


! =_ — = 

ayer, and is to-repentance the ſame-.outwardly as forrow:is[inwardiyatidciviispro- 
Fedy ahe penance dllpepenta;ph/of the bodygowhichrbecau@:utchath ſanne.muft/alfo 
be afflicted, according to that of: S:iFames} Be afflifted, wal: mourn and weep, {diiyour 
laugh ter be turned to'mourning;"\and your joy tochea0ineſs © Humble our: ſelves the feght 


of the: Lord: 'that'is;+ repent ye of your fing «forall theſe. expreſhons ſignifi biit.thi 

i > duty, and this great exeroiſtiand fgnifigwiono it iſouich:a.dutyiaxrhe Gene- 

ral;; that ir. cannot be omitted without-goud:eeaſon;; nor: then citicher unle[y/16 be ſup- 

plied by ſomething elfs, in itsJuſt rime andeircumſiances, ww now a tg 213 

1; \In-otder to'other ends faſting is'to be"chofen 'and preferved-bafore inflrutheatsifeſs 
apt; lefs-uſcful;\lels religious, that! is-indeed}before the immperatei ard minifiriagacts 
of:any kind whatever ; for-it is'vhe beſt iq many-reſpets;andoremains/ſhcty,conlefs 

ibe altered bythe inconveniences or healthleſnefs of thezperton: i. 7 21013 3H 110 
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Tha inſtitution of a Rite or Sacrament by our Bleſſed Savunr is. a dire} law, and +1 
þa es CC proper-obligation in 4s whole: | rity.” 14019 24 03 - 15 TOLF os OT £51 

08 mien 20 18G 7 11.41.11 28 ,372TISTRBENSA. 1s 35:36m 21 ni 21 3: uti DIR 7 

FTAHIS Rule':can relate:but:to one :inftance; that of - the, Holy:.Sacrament| of 

.:;!. Chriſt's body and blond; for:although'Chriſt did inflate. two-Sacramengs, yet 

zbat-of Bapcifmr was' under the form-of ah expreſs Commandment; andtheretore ; for 

itsqbſervation needs;not the auxitiaries of this Rule:  Bup:10-the ather Sacramenvehe 

wftiturion wazby a@ions, and intimations of iduty; and: relative precepts; and fug- 

poſitions' of ation; :as quotes feceritis, .andithe like. Now whether this do anount 

4:4;Commandment'or no; is'the) inquiry:z:andithivgh rhe; queſtion about the half 

ommunion be otherwiſe determinable, yet by: :no- inſtrument! ſo icertain and im- 
mediateat this 10 0033091 11 943 19: 37EG 821 ebotd 1157 n1anaments? wil 2th 

2. In order therefore to the Rule of Conſcience in this inſtance T conſides;i that an in- 
ſtitution of a thing, or ſtate of 'life. by God, and by his Chrift, -is ro be:diſtmguiſhed 
from:the manger of that thing fo inſtituted... When a: thing-is:inſticured by God, it 
does-not equal an univerſat:Comtnandmenty/biue obtains:the force of a:;precept-ac- 
cording to'the fabjot matter and tocits:apptindant gelations; *ilLhvs-when God infti- 
tared marriage, .bedid not by that inſtitution. oblige:every Grigleperſants. marry :' far 
ſonic. were Eunuchs 'from their: Mothers. wambs, and '{ome.were: made Eynuchs by 
men ; and fome make_themſe}ves Eunuchs for gehgjous -and) ſevereiends,:'or advanta- ' 
Les of retirement and an untrqubled life. | But by:this inſtitution {lay the Dactors of 


the-Jews ) every. man was at firſt obliged; and:fo they are {til],: it. they-tiave Natural 
needs. or natural temptations ;\'But becauſe the inſtitution-wasrelative-to. the publick 
necefſities of Mankind, and: theperfonal needs of aman;! therefore:it was:not am uni- 
.vgrſal. or unlimited Commandment ;: but: only {6 far as.it did minifier to the neceſſary 
end, ſo far it was a neceſſary Commandment: It:was not :inflituted: for \Eunnuchs ; 
-but for- whorh it was inſtituted, to them: it was:a-remedy; againſt fin; andthe ſapport 
of the world; /and the original of Families, .arid the ſeminary. of, the Church, and the 
endearment of friendſhips, and the parent. of ſocieties, and,until the neceſſitiesof the - 
world were abated, and the needs of fingle perſons were. diverted, or broken in pie- 
.ces by the diſcipline 'of a new' inſtitution;: it was.eſteemed infamous, and it was pu- 
| -Ailheble nottomurey.. oo ih hoon wu nar \ 260k, WI 
* 3- But thenif we- conſider the manner ofthis thing-ſo.ioſtitated, it is certainly a per- 
te, unalterable, and univerſal Commandment. For although every man in every 
circumſtance be nor by vertue of the inſtitution oblig'd. to marry ; yet if hedoes mar-: | 
| Ty, by the inſtitution] he'is tied up ſtriftly, that at no hand he muſt prevaricate the 
| meaſures and limits of the.inſtitution.. He: that- marries: muſt marry by that Rule 
- and by no other. He muſt marry one woman only while-ſhe is alive : he. muſt leave 
Father and Mother and adhere to her, he muſt: treat her. with charity and honour; ' he 
muſt uſe her by the limits of Nature and ſobriety... he muſt make her the mother of his 
L tamily. he muſt make her ſerve no deſire but. what is Natural, -and fo inevery.thing 
s 15he limited to the firſt inſtitution.”  -- 5; q93 i: fink bib 3D 
- Þ 4 Thereafonis, becauſe a Divine. inſtitution'is the whole'cauſe, and:the entire begin- 
n "Bing, and the only warranty and legitimation-of the ſtate or. of the actiog x. _—_— 
ore 
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 fore- whatſoever 1is-otherwiſe than tlie;cioſtiturion, 33; oot from:God;:bur- from ow 
ſclves:nSo-that althongfthe-inſtititron does not oblige us 1n.all caſes todo the thiny 
atall; yet-ir-all caſes4tiobliges usito do it-in:the manner it isappointed :{andinthy 
ſencetherword is-nfed\inigood Authors: Nam is quarguem trienvikonuutricibes deds, 
& © rit,: tame ab its juoque yam formandamn. guar: opremes -inſtitatis, menten infantiumjudi. 
cat; laid{Znintilian.'>/Fhe underſtanding even of infants 45 from the! very beginning 
fort with: :therbeſt inſtitutionso)thetias, | with:the- beſt: laws -and;precepts-of mag 
ners. nſtitutiones ſunt preceptiones.quthus inſtit unntur: &- docentur homines, laid Lig. 
rentias #alla: the:precepts by which menare taught what to do, are called inſtituriqns; 
ſo-Quindilian infcrib'dihis;books, ide th/tirurione oratoria;. and Lattantins wrote! laſts, 
tutiens;>that is; Gommeritaries.on the precepts and; laws of Chriſtianity. But ithath 
in it this peculiarity of fignification,;'that the word: | ioſtitution]\does ſignifie pro: 
perly Rules and precepts of manners ; properly the meaſures of practice, or Rule; 
teaching us what we are oblig'd to do. So that inſtitution does not diredly ſignife 
a Commandment, but it ſuppoſes tha pexſons obliged, only it ſuperadds the manner 
and meaſures of obedience. Cum ad literas non pertineat e@tas, que ad mores jam perti. 
Ubi ſupra. met, Oc: ys Quintilian 57 fince thi age is-not capable 'of leticrs, but is capable.of 
manners, they are to be efform'd, þy. the. beſt and nobleſt nſtituitions.: \ 1 
5. And thus it is in the matter of the Sacrament, as it is in the matter of marriagy 
All men: are'not always 'iobligd toxectivi the Sacrainent ; for-the:1fiſtituribn gt þ, 
being in: order'to certain ends, arid in the recipients certain capacities :and conditions 
requir'd-by' way of idifpoſition,- there igan tbe but a relative, and: therefore a lining 
Commandment of its reception :-but to;then- who: do; reterve! it, the 1nſticutionigh 
perfe&-indiſpenfable/ Commandment -for the manner in all the eſſential -parts, that 


- 


in atbwhich-were intended+in the ibflitution. + Now: whence I:argue,” - : 5:1 
 -\\:Whatſoever is a part of Chriſt's inſtitution at the Sacrament is for ever obligs 
- tory to all thart:receiveiit/ 154 | b $1: uatbo od nM coma 
But the Sacrament in both kinds 1 tem, 
1: 32:\/Therefore, EF oSne3 (11 2th Nig 1 97s ; " / 
-:1-Tt /mwſt'for eve oblige all thaticoinmunicate!orreceiveat,7' il 1 4 042, 
That-firſt-propoſition xreljes' pon the'nature of Divine inſtitutions; which givin#al 
the authority. and-warratity ito the whole aQion,' all/ics motal being and'legitirmaticn, 
.muſt be the meaſure-of al} the naturaliBeing; or elſe: it is not of God, !but of in, 
Tndignam:ticit efſe Domino qui aliter myſteriam celebrat, quam ab eotraditum eſt." Nu 
enins poteft' devoras efſe-qui aliter preſumit quam datunreft ab Authore, ſaith S. Ambrih, 
in 1 Cor. 11. S, PaylAaith, he'is unworthy-of the Lord who cekbrates the my fteryiotherwiſe than 
it was:delivered by him::- He cannot be devout who'prefames iotherwiſe than it ws 
given/by: the Author. :''andito this (purpoſe/are thoſe ſevere words 'iof the Apoſtle;8; 
quis. Evangelizaverit-preter quod accepiſtis, if any' man preach any: other Goſpelthin 
what ye” have received, {et him be Anathema, that is; from Chriſt we have received 
it, and:ſo.as we receiv'd it; ſo we deliver-it, and fo it muſt deſtendiupon you with 
out the fuperfetation'of any new doctrine. E R271 2740 
6.”  Andiirideed how isit poſſib'e to pretend a tradition from Chriſt by the hands'oftis 
Apoſtles, and the miniftery' of the Church, it we celebrate it otherwiſe than Chrilt 
deliver/diit?, Religioni' moſtre congruit, '® timori, & ipf loco, & officio Sacerdotii nſiti 
cuſtadiire traditionis Dominice veritatem.' - Et quod prius videtur apud quoſdam erratun, 
Domino monente *corrigere, ut cum inclaritate ſua & mujeſtate celeſti venire caperit, it 
wveniat nos tenere quod monuit, obſervare quod docuit, facere quod fecit ; they are the 
excellent: words of .S. Cyprian, and- perfectly conclufive in this Article. For there 
were ſome:who out of an'impertinent:pretenſion of ſobriety would not uſe Wine, 
Ad Cecil. L2-but Water. in the Sacrament ; the inſtrument by which S. Cyprinn» confutes their 
G3 folly-is a recourſe to! the: inſtitution; . See, how did Chriſt deliver it : 7rvenimer 
:uon obſervari a nobis quod mandatum eft; nifi eadem gaz Dominus fecit, nos quoque fati- 
- anus; Unleſs werdo what Chriſt did, we do not obſerve what he commanded; 
-plainly:implying thatthe inſtitution: it ſelf was a Commandment : we muſt hold what 
» be admoniſhed, we maſt obſerve what he taught, we muſt do what he did. Not every 
"thing; done; at [the time of the inſtitution, bur every thing of 3t. For ( ſays he) 
Chriſt did inſtitute it after Supper, but we in. the Morning. But every thing by 
- which-he aid fignifie what-he did exhibite, and exhibite what he did promiſe, every ſuch 
- thing was a part of the inſtitution, and cannot 'be changed; And theretore S. Pat, mw 
e471? £ 
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he infiructs the Corinthians m the myſtery of the holy Euchariſt, uſes no demonſtra- 
tion of the Rites but this. [have received this of the Lord: and This I have deliver- 1 Cor. 11. 21, 
ed unto' you. Other things T will ſet in order when T1 come; That is, whatſoever 1 did 24- 
not receive from the Lord Jeſus; whatfoever was nor of his inftitution, 'T havepower 
to diſpoſe'sf ; but not of any thing which he appointed. +8 
7. | Now there is no peradventure, but the Apoſtles underſtood this inſtitution'ts be a 
Commandment, 7rws 7maz{Buxay orrem Any aun; 7 Wes (aid futin Martyr, ſpeaking Apo). 2: 
of the diſtribution of the Bread and Wine, $x5:5% Tow Ra2ruv to every one that was 
preſent, he ſays that the Apaſtles did deliver that Feſws fo commanded them, ' * For 
what Commandment have we to conſteerate in Brexgd and Wine 2 ' What precept is 
there that rhe conſecration ſhould 'be 'by a Prieſt > Nothing but the inftiration. 
For if it be faid that Chriſt added the preceptive words of [ Hoc fatite, ] This Av tu 
remembrance of me. I reply, He Cid f6. + 'But [ Foc facite ] is no Commandment of 
it ſelf, but when # 15joyned with, & met commemorationem, in remembrante bf 'me ; | 
Thar is, when ye remethber me, 'thes do thus: $> 'S. Paw more exproſly, This & x Cor. 11. 25 
as often as ye {rink it ty'remembrance of me. Therefore Hoc facite will be but Hl ex | 
pounded to be a Commandment for the Prieſt's confecration, unleſs it borrow all its 
Force from the whole inſtitution: for 'ir-plainly fays only this ; when ye remember 
me, then do this which ye Tee me do. ' But Hor facite does not Ngnifie any particu» 
lar Commandment, bit that which is relative to the whole aQion ; and all rhe"dif- 
courſes of Mankind, can never extra@ any other fignification. | oy 
$, But 2. The Apoſtles yeceivd an expteſs Commatidment ; Drink ye all of this. 'Tf 
therefore Chriſt inſtitared the Sacrament for the whole Church, and that they were 
the repreſentatives of - the whole body of Chriſt, then all the whole Church when 
they communicate, are bound by the 'Cortmandment to receive the Chalice,” '/Bur'if 
they did not repreſent the whote Church, then where ſhall we find a warranty' that 
the People may receive at aff? For if they receiv'd only in the capacity of Clergy» 
men, then the inſtitution extends no farther; and it ts as much 'ſacrilege for the 
People to eat and drink the Symbols as to offer at the conſecration. Burt if they re- 
{ ceivd in the capacity of Chriſtians only, then rhey receiv'd the Commandment of 
| drinking in the chalice,” for themſelves and for all Chriſtians. 
9. And indeed the Apoſtles were not then Prieſts. True, fay they of the Church 
of Rome, they were not ; but Fames Payva 2 Portugueſe in the Council of Treat talk+ 
ed merrily, and faid that the Apoſtles as Laicks received the Bread, but then when 
Chriſt ſaid, Hoc facite, this do, he made them Prieſts ; and then gave them the Cha» 
lice as repreſentatives of the Clergy, not of the People. But as merry a fancy as 
this ſeem'd then, it was found to be the beſt ſhift they had, and therefore upon ber> 
ter advice it was followed by Caniffas, Smarez, Bellarmine, and divers others. But 
if this be ſtood upon, befides that it muſt be cruſh'd to nothing by the preceding ar- 
gument, the pretence it ſelf croſſes their own devices. For if it be faid that the 
Apoſtles were made Prieſts by Hoc facite, ſpoken before the inſtitution of the Cha» 
lice, then Hoc facrrte does not ſignifie, Offerte Sacrificium, and conſequently catmot 
make them Prieſts, that is ( with them ) Sacrificers, For by their own doQrine to 
offer both kinds is neceflary to its being a Sacrifice, -Since therefore the firſt Hor fas 
cite (which indeed is the only one mention'd-by the Evangeliſts) can but relate to the 
conſecrating of the Bread, as the fecond (mention'd by S. Pan/) does to the conſecra- 
ting of the Chalice, either they are Prieſts without a power of Sacrifice, or the Sa- 
crifice is complete without the Chalice, or elſe they were not then made Prieſts when 
Chriſt firſt ſaid, #/oc facite ; and if they were by the ſecond, beſides that areaſon can- 
not be fanſied why the ſame words ſhould, and ſhonld not effect ſodiffering changes, 
without difference in the voice, or in the ation, or in-the myſtery,beſides this,I fay,It 
is plain, that Chriſt reach'd the cup to them commanding them all to drink before he 
made them Prieſts, that is, they receiv'd the Chalice as repreſentatives of the People: 
for being Laicks, at leaſt till all that Ceremony was done, they did repreſent the 
People ; and conſequently as ſuch, receiv d a Commandment to drink. Let them 
| chuſe by what part they will be reproved. Every one of theſe overthrows their new 
| doQrine, -and all of them cannot be eſcaped, * Bur let it be confidered whether it be 
| likely that Chriſt ſhould at one time inſtitute two Sacraments (for they pretend Or« 
| dination tobe as very a Sacrament as the Lord's Supper) of fodi k DN he 
2 | | a 


F 
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ipeak nothing of the uſe, or the reaſon, the benefit or the neceſſity of one of them, 
nor-tell them that he-did ſo, inor.explicate the myſtery, nor diſtinguiſh the Rite, or 
the words, but leave it to be ſuppoſed or.conjeRured by the moſt imperfect and im- 
probable conſtruQtion in the-World. But ſuppoſe it ; yet at leaſt it muſt be confeC. 
{ed that the words which Chriſt us'd, and the ſame ritual, muſt in the Apoſtles mi. 


niſtery be able to effe&t the ſame-grace : and if ſo, then a Prieſt hath power to or. - 
dain-Prieſts ; for-he hath power to ſay, Hoc facite, in all the ſame meanings which 


Chriſt had, when he us'd them-z.and if this be not' accepted, yet at leaſt a Biſhop 
may-ordain all the: congregations Prieſts.if he. pleaſe, by-ſaying of one Maſs;- which 
are Pretty fancies, and rare propoſitions im our Divinity. . 
Iv. . To which I add this conſideration, that, if our Bleſſed Lord did by thoſe words of 
He. facite make his Diſciples, Prieſts, then-they were Prieſts before the Lord him- 
{elf-; for although he was deſigned for eyer; yet he was: conſecrated on the Croſs, 
there he entred upon his Prieſtly. office ; but.gfficiates in, that office not on earth bur 
Heb. 8.4 in Heaven, For if he were on earth he ſhould nat be a Prieſt, faith S. Paul, therefore bein 
conſecrate on the croſs, he aſcended into heaven.to be there our. Prieſt for ever, there ma- 
king interceſſion for us. Now it were ſtrange if the Apoſtles ſhould be declar'd Prieſts 
before the Conlecration, or firſt Sacerdotal: ation of their Lord ; or that they ſhould 
be, Prieſts without the power of-the Keys,' without the commiſſion to baptize in the 
Name of the Father, Son, and Holy: Ghoſt, . for theſe were given afterwards. ' But 
this device is ſo very a dream, . {o groundleſs and aiery a-phantaſm, ſo weakly laid 
and imployed to ſuch trifling purpoſes, that at needs no further an inquiry into it, 
it was-raiſed to ſerve the end- of this queſtion, to anſwer: an objeftion, and pretends 
no-ſtrength of its own, neither can it weaken. that which hath ; and that it is indeed 
only pretended for a ſhift, and intended /to. operate no. further appears in this man 
feſtly ; becauſe if the Apoſtles did drink of the Chalice in the capacity of being 
Prieſts, then it ought to be followed at leaſt fo far, and all. the Priefts that are pre- 
ſent ovght to receive the Chalice, which becauſe they do not.in the Church of Rowe, 
it is apparent they prevaricate the inſtitution, and that they may exclude the Laity 
from the cup, they uſe their Clergy as bad, when themſelves do not officiate. 
IT. 3. This trifling pretence being removed, it remains that the words of inſtitution, 
Drink ye all of this, be- alſo the words of a Commandment ; and although they were 
ſpoken to the Apoſtles only, as being only preſent, yet the precept muſt - equally 
' Matth. 26. 41. Concern all Chriſtians and Diſciples of Chriſt. Juſt like thoſe of Watch and pray kf 
Matth. 18. 3. ye fall into temptation ; and unleſs ye be corverted and become as little children, ye ſhul 
not enter iito the Kingdom of God ; which were ſpoken only 'in the preſence of the 
Apoſtles : But as thele precepts and moral Rules concern all Chriſtians ; ſo do the 
words of inſtitution of the H. Sacrament and Commandment of [ Drink ye all of this] 
In 1 Cor. 11, For, Oportet canam Dominicam eſſe communem, quia ille omnibus Diſcipulis ſuis qui 
aderant, aqualiter tradidit Sacramenta, ſaid S. Hierom. The Lord's Supper is com: 
mon to all, and ſo ought to be ;! becauſe our Lord did equally deliver it to all that 
Ration. 1.4.c.1. were preſent :. and upon this very account Durandus HS In primitiva Eccleſia 
fingalis diebus omnes qui celebrationi miſſarum intererant communicare ſolebant, eo quod 
Apoſtoli omnes de calice biberunt, Domino dicente, Bibite ex eo omnes. In the Primi: 
tive Church all that were preſent did every day receive, becauſe the Apoſtles did all 
drink of the Chalice, and the Lord ſaid, Drink ye all of this. 
12. Andthis appears beyond all contradiction to have been ſo-intended. So S. /gnati- 
Ep ad Philad. us ; there is one bread broken to all, x, *v rorye tov Toi; rus Barents, and one Chalice 
| diſtributed to all, and there is no difference in this between the Prieſt and the People, ſaid 


n vey Co. S. Chryſoſtom ; and it is evident that S. Paul gives the ſame Commandment of drink- 


hom. 18. Ing the Chalice, as of eating the” Bread ; ſix times diſtintly mentioning both the 
Symbols, and direfting the Rule, and the precepts of eating and drinking 70 all that 

1 Cor. 1- 1,2: are ſantified in Chriſt Jeſus, even\ to all who are to examine themſelves ; tor /ct a ma# 
3 Cor. 11. examzne himſelf, and ſo let him eat of that bread and drink of that cup : and that it was 
ſo the cuſtom of the Church, and their Doctrine that all are to receive the Chalice, 

that there was no Scruple made by the Church concerning it, we are fairly induc'd to 

a belief, by the addition made to the Greek text of 1 Cor. 10, 17. by the Vulgar La- 

tin; for whereas it is in the Greek [we a// partake of the ſame bread] the Vulgar Latin 

adds.[& de uno Calice] and of the ſame cup. This 1 the rather note becauſe the Jeſuits 


of Colein did uſe this for an argument of the half Communion ; becauſe when S. _ 
1a 


; of. Greek Church there was never any variety in it ; and to; this day.1t is uſed as it 


Gaara of the Lans of Jeſu Criſt.., © 
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had ſpoken. of, the conſecration. be mentions breaking bread, and: drinking the cup; | 
but when he ſpeaks of ſumption. or participation, he only, mentions the bread ; NOW 
ſuppoſing that, yet that defect is ſupplied, by the Vulgar. Latin, the Author: of which. 
kaowing the univerſal cuſtom of the Church and the doctrine of it, ſupplied that oug .. 
of the ſentence of the Church,which is not in the Greek Text. Though if it had not 


et the argument would. have been juſt nothing, as. being a concluſion drawn 
——— Negative in one place ; and againſt his cuſtom in other places,,and 


belides the inſtitution. 


was in the beginning, and-in all the intermedial Ages: and. in the Zatmz Church for a 
thouſand years it was not altered ; Nay, to this day the Church of Rowe-fings in the 


: Hyman upon Corpus Chriſt: day. 


Dedit fragilibus corporis ferculum, 
Dedit & triſtibus ſalutis poculam, 


Dicens, Accipite quod trado vaſculum: 


R | Omnes ex eo bibite. ' | 

He gave his body to be the food of the weak, and the Qup of ſalvation toghe forrow- 
ful, ſaying, Take this Veſſel that I reach unto you, Drink. ye all of this. Indeed-it 
was often attempted to be chang 'd upon the intereſt of. divers Hereſies and ſuperſtiti-- 
ous fancies, and rare emergencies. For, | | 


| 14. ' 4. It was attempted to be omitted in the time of S. Cypriar, when ſome imperti- 


ls. 


A 


4704 


£16, 


nent people would have water only ; but not the Chalice of the Lord's inſtitution in 
the fruit of the Vine : but theſe mens folly went not far, for being confuted and re- 


For the doctrine and practice of the Chuxch. is ſo: notorious in this Article, that in 


prov'd by S. Cypriawin a letter to his Brother Cecilius, Ifind no mention of them af- Lib. 2. Ep. 3. 


terwards. _ | | 33163100 4 | | 

2. It was attempted to be chang'd upon)occafion of the Eremites, wha coming but 
fldom to Church could but ſeldom receive.the' Chalice, bur deſiring more fre- 
quently to communicate, they carried the conſecrated bread with them into their 


Cells, and when they had-a mind to.it, i thatimperfect manner did imitate the Lord's - 


Supper. That they did ſo is certain, that\they. had ao warrant for fo doing is as cer- 
tain; and therefore their doing ſo can be ao, warrant to us. to. do as they did, much 
lefs ought it to be pretended in juſtification of the denying the Chalice to the whole 
Laity, when they deſire it and may hays it. \. However. this unwarrantable cuſtom 
of the Eremwites was taken away: by the firſt, Cquncil. af Zaledo in the year 390, and 
afterwards again forbidden in the year 500, by the Fathers met in Council at Cz/ar 


Auguſta, The words of 'the Council of Zoledo are theſe ; S7 quis autem acceptam a $a- Can. 14. 


cerdote Euchariſtiam non ſumpſerit, velut ſacrilegus propeliatur > but this is fullier expli- 


cated in that of Ceſar Auguſta, Euchariſtiz gratiam fi quis probatur arceptam non con- _ 


Jumphſſe in. Eecleſta, anathema fit in perpetaum - to.that under the pain-of a perpetual 
curle, and under the crime of a Sacrilege they were commanded to-ſpend the Eu- 
chariſtical Symbols in the Church ; and-this took from them all pretence of-the ne- 
cellity in ſome caſe of not receiving the Chalice, . 

3- In the time of P. Leo the firſt, the Manichees who abſtained:from Wine as an 
abomination, would yet thruſt themſelves: into, the ſocieties of the faithful, and pre- 


tend to be right believers ; but. S. Leo diſcoyerd them by their not receiving the Cha- Setm. 4. qua- 
| liceinthe holy Euchariſt; and: whereas they would have receiv din one kind only, he &2g<lim. 
| calls-it facrilege; and reproves them with the words of S. Paul; Mark them which Rom. 16. 


cauſe diviſions. awang$t you, and offences contrary to the datrine which ye have received. 
This was about the year 449. 


7. - 4. A While after, about the year 490, ſome had'gotten.fome ſuperſtitious fancy by 


theend ; and out of reverence to the Holy Sacrament, or ſome other device of their 
own, they thought it fit to-abſtain from the conſecrated Chalice: but P. Gelafrus 


| made ſhort work with them. he condemn'd their ſuperſtition, and gave ſentence, Can. comper. 


———_ 7 Es 


Aut integra Sacramenta percipiant, aut ab integris arceantur, either all or none: Drive * 


them irom the H. Bread, if they refuſe the;:Sacrament of the Lord's bloud. 


s. 5. The Church had ſometime in extraordinary, cafes, ; as:-in communicating in- 


lagts, or dying people, dipt the holy Bread into-'the Chalice, and ſo miniſtred the 
Sacrament: upon occaſion of which ſome fell in love withthe trick, and wauld have 
had it ſo in ordinary miniſtrations: we find it mention'd: in the Hiſtory of Serapion 

in 


e conlecrar. 
iſt. 2. 
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* 7 in Euſebias, and in S. Cyprizn 4. de lapfts, & in Proſper *. * But againſt this breac 
£6626, pl P. Er oppos'd himſelf and ſtood in the gap, declaring it to be againſt 'the Divine 
C. 15. in decr. oder and Apoſtolical inſtitutions, and contrary to the doftrine of the: Goſpel and of 
Ep. ad Epiſ:. the Apoſtles and the cuſtom of the Church ; and his words are remarkable to- ſhow 
Agypt. from whence this Article-is to be adjuſted and determin'd: Nox difficile hoc ab iplo fort 
Soong te veritatis probatur, in qua ordinata ipſa Sacramentorum myſteria proceſſerunt ; The ye. 
Cim omne. TY ordination or inſtitution vf-the Sacrament is the fountain from whence we are ty 
derive the truth in this enquiry. But when this Superſtition was again reviv'd about 
the year 580, the now mention'd decree of P. Julius was repeated in the third Conn- 
cil of Braccara, and all ſet right again according to the” perpetual cuſtom of ' the 
Church, and the inſtirution'of our B. Lord, and their pretence ( which was leſt they 
ſhould ſpill ary thing of the holy Chalice'Y laid aſide as trifling and ſuperſtitious. 
6. And yet after all theſe motions made by Hereticks and ſuperſtitious perſons, 
and ſo many cautions, ſuppreſſions and decrees againft them ; about the year g2,, 
the order of Gluniack Monks'did communicate with the Bread dipt in the Chalice, a 
Gaſſander reports: and about the year 1120, it was permitted in ſome Churches ſot5 
do: For by this time the world was fo-rude and ignorant, that they knew little of 
the myſteries of Religion, and car'd leſs; 1o that for the danger of effuſion of the holy 
Wine they in ſome places'choſe that expedient : which although it was upon great 
reaſon condemned by P. Flzas and the Council of -Bractara, yet it is a great argumetnt 
that they ſtill believ'd it neccilary to communicate under-both Symbols. 

20, © 7. But about the time that rhe Sctiool-men began to'rule the Chair, this danger of 
ſpilling the Chalice wrought-ſo much in rheir wiſe heads; that they began about the 
year I250, in ſome Churches: to leave'out/all uſe of-the' Chalice, excepting to the 
Prieſts and ſome' Great men who would be: carefulnot to!fpill.. This was but in ſome 

3 part. ſum. Q. Churches (aid Aquinas ; and it was permitted to all the Prieſts preſent, de quibus pre. 
82-22-41: (amitur quod wp be fint cauti 5 and to ſoine'Grandees of' thei people too 'for the (ame 
art. 2.9. 1. reaſon, as we find in Richard Middleton, [Tanocent the fourth,” and Petrus de Tarants 


fla. | I: 2117 DOITIGT'T | 
21, | 8. Butby little and little'the abuſe went farther, 'and' grew confirm d, and Mi 


racles pretended and invented,' as Alexander'of Ales 'repbrts,' to ſtop the outcries of 
certain Religious, who were extremely troubled at the:loſs of the Chalice': and noy 
at laſt it became the general cuſtom of the'- Weſtern Churches;and it grew ſcands 
lous to defire it; and it was eſtabliſhed into a dotrine in tlie £ouncil of Conſtance, and 
the inſtitution of Chriſt, and -the cuſtony of- the Primitive Church were openly def- 
ed,” taken-notice of, and fo laid afide, and Avathema pronounced on them that ſhould 
 - -jnſiſt upon their righr, or detly whole Chrift to be under each kind in the Council of 
Trent ; and'ſoit abides at this day. ', \'. © | 
2. The queſtion being now reduc'd to this ſhort iſſue ; -whether under each kind whole 
Chrift be received ; it is not unworthy a ſhort\enquiry, concerning. the* truth, and 
concerning the conſequence of it. $0. 4 | 97 
1. For the truth. 'Þ conſider that the effect of external rituals and ceremonials can- 
not be diſputed Philoſophically ; as we enquire into the portions of effect which 
every herb hath in an infuſion ; but we are to take and uſe them in the ſimplicity of 
their inſtitution ; leaving them under that ſecrecy of their own myſteriouſnels in 
which they were left in their firſt appomatment and publication. The Apoſtle expl: 
cating the myſteries of our Religion, faith, that Chrzf# was delivered (meaning unto 
death ) for our fins, and was raiſed again for our juFtification; and yet that we are jufti 
fied by his bloud. Upon theſe accounts we can ſay, thar by Chriſt's death and by his 
reſurretion we are juſtified, and therefore we are to be partakers of both ; but becauſe 
we are jui7ified by faith in his loud, it will at no hand follow, we may let alone our 
faith, or neglet to procure 'our part in his reſarreftion. So it is in the Symbols Eu- 
chariſtical : ſuppoſing it had been ſaid of the Bread, 7his is Chri#, or, This is the death 
of Chrift, and the ſame faid of the Chalice ; yet one alone is not ſufficient to be recey 
ved when both are inſtituted: for as all the myſteries of our redemption are effeQive 
to our pardon and ſalvation ; ſo are both the Symbols of the Euchariſt to our recep- 
tion of Chriſt; and Baptiſm or abſolution may better be pretended to the excluſion 
of the whole Euchariſt, than the ſufficiency of bread'to the excluſion of the Chalice; 
tor remitſjon of ſins is perteQly the grace of Baptiſm; and thoſe fins return not, but 


in the caſe of Apoſtafie: but what is the effe of bread alone is no where told, on 
that 
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that it is the commemoration or remembrance of the broken body of Chriſt, and the 
communication of that body : But then the chalice is alfo the remembrance of Chriſt's 
bloud poured forth, and the exhibition of that whichis for the remiſſion of ſins : and 
how theſe two do work that in us which we hope for, we know not, but thit they work 
as myſteries and Sacraments do work, but not as herbs, or natural agents, that we 
may believe. ; | | 

214." 2] conſider that when Chriſt appointed to the two Symbols two diſtin ſignifi 
cations, and that we believe that the Sacraments exhibit to worthy communicants 
what they repreſent to all, it muſt be certain that all Chriſt, rhat is, that all the be- 
nefits of Chriſt are not conveyed by each, which are conveyed by both, becauſe as they 
fignife ſo they exhibite ; bur they do not each ſignifie what both together do. The 
breaking of the body does not ſignifie the 'effuſion of the bloud ; neither does the thed- 
ding of the bloud ſignifie the breaking the body: and to think that the reduplicati- 
on of the Symbols is ſuperfluous, is to charge Chriſt with impertinency ; and if it be 
not ſuperfluous, then there is ſomething of real advantage by both, that is not in 
each, I will not venture to aſſign to cach theirportion of effe& : for what they have 
they have not naturally, but by Divine donation and appointment; and therefore I 
will not take notice that the ſame chalice is repreſentative and effe tive of union and 
charity, (though that is uſual enough in ſocieties and friendſhips, 

— Pylades, Marce, bibebat idem.) LE i. 
but this T ſhall obſerve that the whole effect of the Sacrament is equally attributed to 
the worthy receiving the chalice as to that of the bread; and therefore S. Remy caus'd 
theſe verſes to be written on the chalice, | 

Hauriat hinc populus vitam de ſanguine ſacro, 

Inflifto eternus quem fudit vulnere Chriſtus. ts 
ſt the People from hence draw life iſſuing from the wounds of Chriſt : now whatſo- 
ever effed is attributed to one is not in excluſion of the other : but in concomitance 
with it: and therefore as it would be a ſtrange folly to diſpute what benefit we re- 
ceive by Chriſt's fleſh diſtinQly, and how much of our redemption is wrought by his 
bloud, and it conld have no uſe and no certainty : ſo it would be as ſtrange to ſay 
thereis ſo much diſtinRly in. the H. bread, fo much in the wine; and it is worſe to at- 
tribute to one that which can be employed to exclude the other: and it is certain 
there can be nothing ſaid of advantage that either one or the other hath ; and there- 
fore the chalice may exclude the bread as well as theH. bread the chalice, both alike, 
that is, indeed neither. ; = 

{ 15, But it istobe obſerved that in this inquiry the queſtion cannot be concerning the 
| receiving Chriſt ; but of receiving the Sacrament of Chriſt,of his body andof his bloud. 
{ Forwereceive Chriſt in Baptiſm, and we receive Chriſt by faith; and yet neverthe- 
leſs weare to receive the Sacraments of Chriſt's body and bloud : and therefore ſup- 
poſe we did receive Chriſt in the Holy bread, yet that bread is but the Sacramentof 
his broken body ; and therefore we muſt alſo receive the Sacrameat of his bloud ſplir 
for us, or elſe we omit to receive the one half of the Sacrament : and if the queſtion 
were only about receiving Chriſt, we might pretend the whole Sacrament to be need- 
leſs, becauſe a ſpiritual communion, and taith alone will do that work ; but yet faith 
alone, or the Spiritual communion does not give us the Sacrament, nor obey Chriſt 
in this inſtance, nor commemorate and repreſent his death, which is the duty here in- 
| quirdof, and here enjoynd. 
4; - And therefore the dream of the Church of Rome that he that receives thebody, re- 
' ceives alſothe bloud, becauſe by condomitance, the bloud is received in the body, is 
neither true nor pertinent to this queſtion. Not true, becauſe the Euchariſt being the 
Sacrament of the Lords death, that is, of his body broken, and his bloud poured torth, 
the taking of the Sacrament of the body does not by concomitance include the bloud ; 
becauſe the body is here Sacramentally repreſented as ſlain and ſeparate from bloud : 
and that is ſo notorious thar ſome ſuperſtitious perſons 4. D. 490. refus'd the Chalice, 
becauſe (faid they) the body of Chriſt repreſented in the holy Sacrament exangue eſt, 
It is without bloud ; but now the Romani/ts refuſe the Chalice becauſe the body is nor 
without bloud; they were both amiſs; for it is true the body is repreſented Sacramen- 
tally as killed, and therefore without bloud, which had ran out at the wounds ; and 
therctore concomitance is an idle and an impertinent dream: but although the body 
5 without bloud in his death ; yet becauſe the effuſion of the bloud is allo Sacramens 


tally to be repreſented, therefore they ſhould not omit the Chalice. 
Ft But 


— 
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ut a5 to them of the Roman Chyreh ; it rhe bloud be in the body by Concomitance 
and therefore they who receive the body receive glſo the bloud; then they who facri. 
fice the body do alſo ſacrifice rlze bloud ; and then it will be no more neceſlary toe, 
lebrate in toth kinds than to communicate in both. And indeed though the Romay 
Schools will not endure that the ſacrifice (as they call ir) or the conſecration thoulg 
be in one kinJ, yet Yolarerranus iays that P. Innocent the eighth gave leave to the Nor. 
wepians to ſacrifice in bread only : certain it is the Prieit may as well do fo, as the 
People receive in one kind, for the People do in their manner as much celebrate the 
death of Chriſt as the Prieſt, nor he alone, nor they alone, but the whole action is the 
due celcbration ; however theargument of concomztauce concludes equally, apainſt the 
cejebration in both kinds, as agaialt the pargiciparian ; and why the Prieſt thould þe 
oblig'd to drink the chalice and cannot be excus'd by Concamitance, and yer the Peg; 
ple are not oblig'd, bur are excus'd by that pretenſion, abating the reaſons of tereſt, 
cannor eaſily be imagined, ; 

Certain it is they had other thoughts in the Council of 7rex ; for when they con. 
ſidered the neceliities of ſick and dying People, they appainted the conſecrated bread 
to be ſapp'd in the conſecrated Chalice ; adding this reaſan, Vt weraciter Presbyter dj. 
cere paſſit, Corpus & Sanguis Domini noſtri Feſu Chriſtz proficiat tibi in remifſionem Peceas 
torum & vitam eternam : that the Prieſt may fay truly, The bady and bloug of oy 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt be profitable unto you for the remiſſion of your ſins and unto life 
eternal, If they had then underſtood the device of Corcomitavce, they would have 
known that the Prieſt might have ſaid fo truly, withott ſopping the H. Bread in the 
chalice: but the good Fathers had not yet learn'd the new Metaphy licks. 

2. Now for the coyſequence. of this pretenſion ; I conſider, thar let the thing be ag 
true as the intereſted perſons-would have it; yet it is not well that we ſhould diſpute 
againſt a Divine inititution upon 8 pretence of our vain arguings. The Apoſtles with 
great ſimplicity took in both kinds at that time in which only the device of concomi- 
tance was or could be true, for then. when they receiv d it the bloud was in the body 
of Chriit ; but it was Sacramental of the bloud to be poured out the next day ; how 
ever they obeyed with ſimplicity and without inquiry, and never feared ſpilling, nor 
argued, nor ſought excuſes; ſuch ſimplicity would equally become us : and as to the 
uſctulneſs of receiving in both kinds, alrhough jt will it} became any Man to arpue 
concerning the. ufetulneſs of a Divine inftiturian, and to pretend excuſes againſt 
Chrift, upon the account of a Philaſophy of their own inventian, is very much unlike 
the ſpirit of humility and wiſdom and obedience which ought to be the inveſtitured 
a Chriſtan's heart and the tiar. of his head, yet I obſerve that even in this particular 
the diſadvantage is not litth. 

For if receiving the Sacrament be of any advantage to ſouls, thery it is certain he 


' that does not receive it is a loſer ; and yet he that does nor receive the Chalice does 
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not receive the Sacrament, but a pieceof it only ; Now in Sacraments half is as good 
a5 none: as hewho ſhould only dip a child in pure water, and yet not invocate the 
Frinity ſhould do nothing ar all with his half Baptiſm ; fo it is certain that the && 
fect of a Sacrament is not umparted by a half Communion. And therefore 4lexander 
of Ales ſaid well, Sumpto hoc Sacramento digne in utraque ſpecie major eft effetus uniu 
corporis my/tici cum capite, quam ſumpto jub altera: and in another place he fays to r& 
ceive under both kinds is majoris meriti tam ratione augmentationis devotionis, tum ra 
tione fidei dilatationis attualis, tum ratione ſumptionis completioris : it is of greater m6 
rit or value, there is agreater 'mylſtical Union between the head and the members, 
a greater increaſe of devotion, a larger and more actual extent of faith, and a more 
complete Sacramental reception of Chriſt himſelf. To. the fame purpoſe there are 
good things ſpoken in A/bertus Magnus a, and in Thomas Aquinas b, Bonaventure c,a 
Petrus de Palude d, and divers others, all agreeing thatone alone does not make a S4- 
crament, but a piece of one, and that there is advantage by both kinds which 1s not 
to be had in one; which advantage if it be ſpiritual (as i is, if it be at all) then he 
:hat robs the People of a ſpiritual good which our Bleſſed Lord hath deſigned for 
them and left unto them, is facrilegious and prophane; it is uncharxitable and it is im- 
pious, I fay it is impious. 

For it is not to be deſpiſed that our B. Lord gave this Sacrament as his laſt will 
and Teitament ; and though he gave it in his body and bloud, yer he expreſſed only 
the- New Teſtament in his bloud'; and for any Church. to violate the Teſtament of 
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ent according as God ſets a value upon it; and he that ſhall pluck one ſeal from 
a Teſtament, find fay that one is as good as two, when two were put to it by the Te- 
ator, cannot be excus'd by faying it was nothing but a formality and a ceremony. 
Gods ceremonies are. bound. upon us by God's Commandment ;\and'what he hath: made t6 

be a fign, do ſignific and exhibit too : and as the brazen Serpent, though it was ; 
atype or ſhadow of the H. Crucifix ; yet did real cures ; ſo can the Symbols and Sa- 
craments of the crucifixion being hallowed by the Divine inſtitution, and confirmed 
by-his power; and therefore;2/Violation:hereiis not: to. be called only 2 queſtion ina . 
ceremony z .At-is a ſubſtantial-parr of the Chriſtian religion, (it-is the ſanftion- of the 


na portion-. of-the Tellaeent of the Son of 1God muſt needs be a high impiety: 
[elfan entum quia individuut# eft; pro parte agnoſei'& pro-parte repudiari nov poſit, fays 

x ln, -L: 3b jus woftr. D:dereg; jur. If you repudiate apart of the will, you muſt T6 
” t z:1f you permit novito the people the-bloud: of Chriſt, you hinder theny 
fo vigor Parti in the wh of Chriſt, hag as lies in oy. Add to this ; that this 
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If the ſence of a law be dubious, we are fometimes to expaund it by Liberty, ſo 
times by Reſtramt. Mis = 


1. A Lthough all the Laws of Jeſu Chriſt are fo legible in the ſerice intended. thi 
A all good men being plac'd in:their proper circumſtances, conduded by they; 
vine providence, making uſe of all their prepared and ready-inſtruments, can certgint 
read the prime intention and deſign of God ;- yet becauſe ſome laws ate: f6 combi 
with matter, and twiſted with material caſes, fo intricated by the zccidents of mw 
2nd the inveſtirure of aRions, thar they caſt a cloud. upon the light of Gods Wory 
and a veil upon the Guide of our lives'; and becauſe theſence of words do change, ad 
very often words cannot be-equal with things, it comes to paſs that the laws area 
pable of differing fences ; when therefore any thing of this Nature happens, theft 
ſence of the words is either to-be enlarged or reſtrained according'to the following 

In what caſes the ſtrifter ſence of the Laws of- Chriſt is to be "followed." 

_ 1. Whentheduty enjoyned by the'law is ms and is tÞ Je done, wearety 
uſe reſtraint; and take the ſeverer ſence of the Taw. 'The rexfon is, becauſe that is] 
ſurer way, and hath in it no inconvenience or impoſſibility ; bot being it is the mat. 
ter of choice, inall deliberation for the fixture we miſt give ſenterice for God, and fy 
the intereſt of Religion.” *Thus when s conimended we'ſhould judge our [elves thy 
we be not judgedof the Lord ;\itythe enquiry which FRery Pevinent man' rakes concerh 
ing rhe extenſion of the:duty" of judging our ſelves, if tf "queſtion be whether judging 
our ſelves means only” to-condemin aur ſelves for havih 'finned, and to confeſs. 
felves juſtly liable torhe Divine judgment"; or does it alfo'imean, ro puviſh; or flya 
and by putting our own ſentence againſt our ſin into-a ſeyere execorion of that ſex 
tence upon our: ſelves by corporat infliions ; he that can no otherwiſe be'derermini 
in the-queſtion, can faſelyoptocee®Þbycliuſing the ſeverer-ſide :* for thert'is no lol 
it, no omitlion, ' it coriteins all thatlagy' ann tan think to be required; and rherek 
hath gr joprteuce add Mulriey; onto LF re, a6 Gott and ro Himſelf 
. ' | 2, This is not' to be underſtood: only iH'cafe there'is'a'dbabt 'no otherwiſe to ber 
folved, but dy-rhe-collarcra} 2dvaneage of he farer ide zur this ſeverer ſence of th 
hw is of it felf moſt reafonable tobe. chiſer},” as being'thie'imended"ence and Jeſjpn 
oſitive meafares to his own laws of lon 
ie faw is ſuch'a peefbeBorrwikeh mult 
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glories above the clouds, which we perceive not, and cannot underſtand, the only 
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meaſures of Religion and the love of God which we. are to take, is to pray continually, 
to love God always, to ſerve him without end, to be zealous beyond all meaſures, excep- 
ting thoſe of duty and prudence, 20 be religious without a limit, always to defire, al- 
ways to endeavour, never t0 reſt as long as we camwork, never to give over as long as any 
thing 3 unfiniſÞ'd, and conſequent or Symbolical to all this, that in all diſputes of 
Religion we chuſe the ſenſe of lave, not of wearineſs, that we do not contend for the 
ſeſſer meaſures, but ſtrive in all our faculties and defires beyond their ſtrength, and 

ropound Chriſt for our precedent, and Heaven for our reward, and infinity for our 
meaſures toward which we are to ſet forth by our ative and quick endeavour, and 
to which weare to reach by our conſtancy and defires, our love and the divine ac- 


ceptance. | | 
Iſhen the Laws of Chriſt are to be expounded to a ſence of eaſe and liberty ? 


If to the ſence of the duty there be a collateral and indire burden andevil appen- 
dage, the alleviating of that burden is to be an ingredient into the interpretation of 
the law, and. the dire duty is to be done in ſuch meaſuresasmay do the moſt good 
with ſuffering the leaſt evil. This happens in two caſes : | 

1. If the ſtrict and ſeverer ſence of the law be too great for the ſtate and ſtrength 


' of the Man, that is, if it be apt to make him deſpair, to make him throw away his 


burden, to make him tire, to be weary of, and to hate Religion, his infirmities are 
to be pitied, and the ſevereſt ſence ofthe law is not to be exacted of him. Apices j++ 
ris now ſunt jus, ſay the Lawyers: The little punQilio's and minutes of law are not 
law ;. becauſe if our duty be extended to every little tittle of duty, it were neceſſary 
that our abſervation and attendance ſhould be as particular and punctual ; bur be- 
cauſe rhat cannot always be aQual and intent, particular and incumbent , thoſe 
things which inſenfibly paſs by. the obſervation of a diligent watchful perſon, do-al- 
ſo inculpably paſs by the Man. But of this I have already given accounts inanother 


— 


lace*, For the preſent I further conſider, [that charity being the great end of the * Doftrine & 
w, and every law being, a deſign of making a Man happy, every Commandment of Pacuceo! *© 


God is then beſt underſtoed whea it is made to do moſt good, and reſcued from being 
an occaſion of evil. The Goverameat of Jeſus Chriſt. is moſt paternal and ſerene: his 
Rod is not heavy, his Commandments are got grievous, his bandsare nox; ſnares ; but 
they are holineſs, and they are liberty, they are g/ory io: God, and good will towards 
Men. | _ 05s x3 abs 
* But this at no hand means.that any material or integral part. of duty,can, be omit= 
ted, and the omiſſion indulg'd. in c iancewith any, /Mans. infirmity, on danger, for 
the law is to be our meaſure, our weakaeſles cannot be the meaſure-of theintegrity of 
the law ; That infirmity by which we emit any part;af duty .is a ſtateof fin; and God 
who knew all our infirmitics and poſlibilities ox impoſſibilities, of obedience, complix 
&d ſufficiently in the Sanction of the law, and.impos'd go mere burden than was evea 
with our powers ; and therefore for what remainswe muſt:ſtoopour ſhoulder.and bear 
the burden which God's wiſdom made reaſonable and tolerable, and our neceſſity and 
and love will make caſie andgdeleRtable. : ; ;.:; 191 


intereſt makes unavoidable, 


| 8, Butthe hurden which can be Jeſſen'd is the burden of degrees of intenſion, or any 


thing which canſiſts. not in a mathematical, point, but. is-capable of growth :: whatſo- 
ever 1s of ſuch a nature as is, always to. increaſe in this life, .in that ſuch abatements 


may. be made as. will fit the perſon and the ſtate;- and: go Man. is to. be quarrel'dat for 


degreesin the heginnipgs, epin the firſt progreſſions of, his pjety, only. helisto-be invis 
ted on by proper and fair induceme ſtands flll-always, as he is to be ſu- 
ſpeed for want of love, fo he is: be wer of his danger, and thruſt forwardby the 
meinory of the beſt examples, 'Thus iz. may not, upon.any- terms be perminted to any 
> OLADOkA, 19juſtice, to, blaſpheme Gag, to.reproach. hjs Fazher, ro be 
wanton, he may not be allowed. to {linger his Brother, to negle@ his Childres, to de- 
iſe hisWife, tq part from her becauſe he is weary, of her, for-tear the not indulging any 
hing of this nature to hu ſhould pravoke- hum. toanges againſt the Religion. .. We 

ay not give.caſy anſwers in caſes of Chalcitnee, or promiſe Heayento them: that: live 


or fear that our ſeverity Jhquld.o 


ch, 2, e. we.muſt not allgw,any.may'to; do,ogc evil to 
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preſentT- intend is, that no; ſin or omiſſion of dury is to te permitred, no. Jaw of Chriſt 
is.to be expounded to comply with us _ God, but when a lels ſevere ſenſes with. 
in the limits of duty, thar our weakneſſes are to be complied withal is affirm'd asbe. 
ing moſt charitable and'neceſſary. Thus if it be enquired whether our ſorrow for our 
fins ought to be punitive and vindictive, ſharp and ſenſible as the perception of any 
temporal evil, as the ſorrow of a Mother for the death of her only child, this teing 1 
queſt on of degrees which cannot conſiſt in an indiviſible point, is rever limited ang 
determinate; any degree that can conſiſt with rhe main duty may be permitted to him 
whoſe neceſſity requires ſuch indulgence ; and if he be forrowful in ſuch a degree 2; 
'to move him to pray paſſionately and perſeveringly for pardon, to beget in him a wife 
anda wary caution againſt temptation, to produce in him hatred againſt ſin, and ge. 
reliion of it, a war and a victory, the death of fin, and the life of righteouſneſs; the 
penitent is not to be prejudic'd by rhe degree of his ſorrow, or the thickneſs of its e 
and the Commandment is ſo to be expounded, as to ſecure the duty and ſecure the 
Man too : and if he be told that a leſs degree of forrow than the ſupream will not ſerve 
his turn, and that the Commandment is to be expounded in the greateſt and fevereſ 
meaſures, he that finds this impoſſible to him, will ler it alone, tor ws ood never, © 
whit as never the better ; but then, he that tells him fo, hath laid a ſnare for hisBrg. | 
ther's foot, and binds upon his ſhoulder a burden too heavy for him. For to what pur. | 
poſecan we imagine that there ſhould be a latitude in the Commandment, and yetny 
uſe to be made of the leaſt degree? and if God cheriſhes the babes in Chriſt, and js 
pleas'd inevery ſtep of our progreſſion, then it is certain that they who are but bahe; 
are to be treated accordingly, and the Commandment is to be acted by the proport;- 
ons of the Man.” * But then if the queſtion be concerning the integrity of the Re. 
pentance, he that it is troubled at heart becauſe he is told that a reſolution to leaveſin 
1s not enough, that wirhout reſtitution there is no repentance ; he that will kick x 
Religion becauſe it xequires all: the duties which integrate the Commandment, is 


| not to be complied with, nor permitted to his folly. ' * I have read of a Gentleman 
. who being'on his Death-bed, and'his Confefſor ſearching and dreſſing, of his wounded 


Soul, was foutid to be” oblig'd'to make reſtitution of a conſiderable.fumm of Money, 
with'the diminution of his'Eſtate.  His'Confeſlor' found him deſirous to be fav'd, 
lover of hisReligion, and yet to have a kiridneſs for his Eſtate, which he deſir'd migit 
be intirely*tranſnitted to his beloved Heit': he would ſerve God with all his hee, 
and repented him of his ſin, of his rapine and injuſtice, he begg'd .for pardon paſſi- 
nately, heumbly'hop'd for mercy, he' refoly'd-in caſe he did recover, to liveſtrid- 
ly, to love God,'to reverence-his Prieſts; t6' be charitable to the poor ;. but to make 
reſtitution he found -impofiible to him, and he hop'd 'the Commandment would not 
require it of him,- and defiredto'be relieved by an caſte and a favourable interprets 
tion, for it is ten thouſand'pities ſo many g6od ations and good purpoſes ſhould be 
in vain, but it'is worſe; infinitely worſe;-if the Man ſhould periſh. ' What ſhould the 
Confeſſor do it this caſe? ſhalf nor the Man berelieved; and his piety be accepted ? 
or ſhall therigor and ſeverity of rhe Confeſfor, and his ferupulous fears and imperts 
nent niceneſs caſt away 'a-Soul either" in future, miſery, or preſent diſcomfort ; ne 
ther one nor'other was tabe done ; and the good Min was only to conſider what God 
had made neceſfary,' not what! the vices of his Pay ' and his preſent follies ſhould 
make fo.-- Well!-the Prieſt inſiſts ' tipoii his' firſt reſolution, Non dimittitur pecca: 
tum nifi reflituatur ablatum :* pr have no eaſe by the loſs of a duty, 
The poor Clinick deſires the'Confeſfor toideal with his 'Son and try if he could'be 
made willing that his' Father might gb'to' Heaven at the charge of his Son , which 
when he had attempred; he'was-anfwer'd with extrerfie tudeneſſes and injurious lan- 
guape'; which cauſed great/trouble' ro' the Prieſt 'and ra the dying Father. At lall 
the religious 'Man found onr this device) telling his 'penitent, that vhleſs by corpo; 
ral penances' there could be mide fatisfaQion'in exchange for reſtiturion he knew.no 
hopes, but becauſe thep Which was oblly 1 to reſtitution was to.de- 

fit be hop'9 if by way-of commutation 
e for a"quarter of an-Hour. The glad 
nity, tis plimpſe of Haven, and ti 
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"ture to fave the whole eſtate. To which-the Prieſteſpying his' advantage made th's 
quick return'to the 'Old man,' Sir, if your Son will hot for quarter of ah hour eq- 
' dure the pains of a burning finger to ſave your Soul, will youto fave a portion of the 
eſtate for him, endure the flames of Hell to eternal Ages > The unreafonableneſs of 
the odds, and the ungratefulneſs of the Son, and the importunity of the Prieſt, and 
the fear of Hell, and the indiſpenſable neceſſity of reſtitution awakened the old Man 
from his lethargy, and he bowed himſelf tothe Rule, made reſtitution, and had hopes 
of pardon and preſent comfort.. - | "7 91 1new 014% 201 Soha 
2. The other caſe in which the law is to: be expounded to the ſenſe of eaſe and lis 
| berty is when the queſtion is concerning outward ations; or'the crult and out-ſides 
of Religion. ' | For ;the Chriſtian -Religion: being wholly Spiritual, and being mini- 
fred to by bodily exerciſes, and they being: but ſignifications of the inward, not/at 
all-pleaſing to God for rhemſelves, bur as they edifie,” inftruct, or do advantages to 
Men, they are in all caſes to beexacted, bur in ſuch proportions as can'confiſt- with 
charity, which is the life of. Religion: and therefore if. a Soul be in danger 'to'be 
-mpted, or over-burden'd with &-bodily exerciſe, if there 'be:hazard that-atl Religi- 
on will be hated, and that the:Man will hreak:the yoke if he be pinched 10 hisskin, it 
is better to ſecure the great arid: internal 'principle of obedience, thin''the-external 
inſtance and expreſſion. This Caution is of uſe in the injuaQtion of Faſting-days, 
and external a&s of Mortification, which are: indeed: effes: of the Laws of Chriſt, 
but rhe meaſures of theſe lawsare to be ſuch-as conſiſt with the great end-of the laws, 


that is, mercy. and internal Religion... 'And-the great:reaſon-ot: this-is ; 'becaule all. 


external actions are really ſucly as withour /our tault 'they//may 'be hindred ;. there 
may be ſomeaccidents and cauſes by whictt they ſhall.nor/beat all, and'there-may be 
many more by | which they may be eagdandi}eflentd. - Anexternal aceident, or s'cor- 
poral infirmity-is to be complied withal in-the- matter of external miniſteries ;\ that 
$,when there is mercy in it: and ſo muſt 'every' vertue-and/inward grace, - becauſe it 
isfor the intereſt of Religion. / Now what/mult be permitted in the action ought to 
be ſo in the ſentence, and thatis the meaning:of the:law: which is either-commandetd 
to the ſtrong or indulged to the weak. Add to this, that outward aQtions'of Reli- 
81on are for the weak, not forthe ſtrong ; :they. are to'miniſter! to weakneſs'and in- 


firmities, and by bodily expreſſions to invite forward, - to-entertain, . to! ferment; to 


endear the ſpirit of'a Man' to'the purpoſes of God ; | but-even the body-ir felf ſhall be 
ſpiritual, and it is intended that it ſhall wholly miniſter: to God in! ſpiritual ſervices 
hereafter. : In the: mean time, 'by: outward ats it does ſomething Symbolical, or at 
leaſt expreſlive: of. the inward duty. But therefore if 'ithe-externab do/diflerve the 
Spirit of God- by :opprefling the ſpirit of the- man; that:whoſe Nature:and Inſtituti- 
0n-is, wholly-inſtrumentat muſt be made-tocomply- with theend ; and tlierefore muſt 
|{ ſtand there. when it is apt-to 'miniſter :to'it 5: but muſt go away if it hinders 
* 10, 13+ .In the interpretation of-the Laws of Chrift:to a ſenſe of eaſe and liberty, there 
| muſt be no limits and1eſſenings deſcrib'd befotte-hand; or in general; becauſe any 
ſuch proceeding; would not:only be'deftitut&of that-reafon which warrants it in ſome 
caſes, but would evacuate the great purpoſes of the haw.in all: that 1s; 'it would be 
more than what 1s: neceſlary to.comply with new and accidental neceſfities, and to 
others it would beleſs. than whart'is intended/in the law, it would either tye' the weak 
to impoſſibilities; or give leaverothe ſtrong to be negligent and unprofitable ; it would 
command: too much or permit-too much; it/would either hold- the bridle too hard, 
or; break it all jn/picces.' But the interpreration'and eaſe muſt be as accidental as the 
caule that inforces it, or the:need that invites it ; thar- is,/every'law of Chriſt intends 
that: we ſhould: obey it inthe/perfetion; that we ſhoulddo it'in'the beſt way wecan; 
and every Man.muſt do-fo ;..but becauſe-alt cannor do alike,” every Man's beſt isalike 
in. the event, but not in the'a&tion;; and therefore the law: which is made for Man 
muſt mean no more thaw every: Man cands;: butbecauſe no Man is tobe ſuppoſed'to 
bein diſorder and weakneſs, till he be found-rotbe fo, thereforeibefore-hand no com» 

Pliance or eafie interpretation is to be made ofthe degreesof duty. 3230 2 
11, 4. No laws of Chriſt are. to: ſuffer diminution of /interpretation in the degrees to 
perſons that make themſelves weak, that they may bear bur a little burden 7 but the 
gentler ſentence and ſence of laws is to-be:applied to cafe rhe: weary and the afflicted, 
kim that defires muchand can do but little; to him that loves God and lovesreligion ; 
to 


Of the Interpretation:and Obligation Book 1] 


to him that endeavours hear zily, and enguires diligently, and means boneſtly ; to him 
"that hath. every thing. bur ſtreogth, and, wants agen . but, growrh. and time ang 
reGicn es , The beſt indications of which fz;e 


good circumſtances and the profperities of picty. 
of perſons are theſe: fy 


Who are 'truly and innocently weak qnd to be complied with ? 


i 


£h22cfcll 'They: are to be complied with who are new beginners in Religion, or the uu 


I 3. 


ftruted ; they who want ſtrengths not by reaſon of any. habityal-fin, but by the nz 
ture of beginnings and new changes ; for none can more innocently pretend to a for. 
-bearance and ſufferance, than thoſe who have the weaknels of infancy... Bur I adde 
alſo that the anin/ſtrufed have the ſame pretenſion, | tor according as their degrees of 
ignorance are, ſo.are the degrees of their excuſable: infirmity, But. then by unin. 
firudted is only meant ſach who have not heard, or could not learn ; not ſuch why 
are ever /carnivg and never ſufficiently: taught ; that 1s, fuch who love to hear bi 
not tobe overs of the word, ſuch who are perverſe:and immorigerous, ſuch who ſerye 
a humororan intereſt,,an. opinion or.a- peeviſh Se@ in their learning, For there-ar 
ſome wha have ſpent much time in the inquiries of Religion, whom if you call jpno. 
rant they ſuppoſe themſelves injur'd; and. yet will require the privileges and com- 
pliances of the weak: theſe Men trouble- others, and therefore are not to be eagy 
themſelves; their weaknefs of ſtate is the impoteney: of paſſion, and therefore they 
muſt not rejoyce in that by which they make others griev'd. | 
- 2. They are to be complied with according to the foregoing meaſures, who in ll 
things where they know and can, do-their hearty endeavours, .and make no abate 
ment to themſelves, but with diligence and ſincerity proſecute their duty. Forthi 
diligence and ſincerity is a competent Teſtimony that the principle: of their neceſſiy 
is not evil but innocent-and unavoidable: Whatſcever:is-not an effe: of idleneſy a 
peeviſhneſs may come in upon a fair, : but always comes:in: upon -/a pitiable account, | 
and therefore is thar-Subjet which is. capable of all that caſe of rigour and ſeverity 
which the wiſe Maſters of aſlemblics and interpreters of the Divine laws do allowty 
any perſons in any caſes. OO baA nn footed co hy 
3- The laſt Ggn of Subjets capable. of eaſe is ?»/irmity of body; and that is a certai 


be diſpoſition to: all the mercies and remiſlions of the law in ſuch caſes as:relate tothe 


body and are-inſtanc'd in external miniſteries. 'To which alſo is to be referred diſs 
bility of eftate in duties: of exteriour charity ; which are to be exacted -according to 
the: proportions of Mens civil power, taking inthe needs of their perſons and of ther 
relations, their calling and their quality. And tbat-Godintends it ould: be ſo appeys 
in this;! becauſe all outward duties are fo enjoyn'd that they can be ſupplied, ad 
the internal grace inſtanc'd in other ations, of which: there are ſo many kinds tha 
ſome or other can be dane; by every one; and yet there is ſo great variety that noMan 
or but very few Men can do all. I inſtance in the ſeveral ways of mortification, wt 
by faſtings, by watchiogs and pernoQtations in prayer, lyings on the ground, by to- 
leration and patience, laborious geſtures of the body in: preyer,: ſtanding with arts 
extended, long kneelings on the bare ground,  ſuftering;contraditioniand affronts, 
leſſenings and undervaluings, peeviſh and croſs accidents, denying our ſelves lawful 
pleaſures, refuſing a pleaſant morſe}, leaving ſociety and meetings of friends;' and 
very many things of the like nature; by, any of which the body may be:mortifiedand 
the Soul diſciplin'd ::or the outward a may be ſupplied by an active and intenk 
love which can do every thing of duty:; So allo ir is:in: alms,, which ſome do byg|- 
ving Money to the poor; ſome by comforting the afflicted, ſome hy: giving filverand 
gold, others-which have it not, 'do yer-da greater things : but fince- it; matters-not 
what it is we are ableito do, ſo that we:do but what'weane able, it matters nothow 
the grace be. inſtanc'd, ſo that by albthe inſtances wean, wedo:minifter-to the grace, 
it follows, that the law can be made-to bend. in any thing of the external inftanceb 
that theanward grace be not negleRed ;; but: therefore it is. certain that becauſe eviry 
thing of matter can by matter be hindred;:and a ftring or a chain of'Iron can hinder 
all the duty of the hand:-and foot, -Gad who inipoſes and exactsnothing that isitti- 
poſſible; is contented that: the obedience of the. Spirit. be ſecured, andthe Body mult 
obey the law as well asatioan. © oo ot, oor i 2 nee 24? 

- .  _ But there are ſome other Conſiderations to be added to the main-Ruſe: -*''* 
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15.7! N40 When action is! —_— #nd-tHit thets is hd further $10 frtine octiberirion & cons | 


cerning the direct duty, yer v6 12w is/h6r ﬆ bl vo be eaſe hd leſened, if there bea 
deliberation concerning tl the collateral and accidental duty of Repentance.: and this is 
n the fame reaſons as the firſt limitation of the Rule : for when a duty js to be 
done, and a deliberation to be hady we are in pef&@ choice, and therefore we are to 
anſwer for God and for Religion, and this is all one, whether the enquiry be made in 
the marter of 1 innRceRcR, Ox, repentance, that 15, > inthe Proventing of a linor curing of 
ir. we are1n alt things tieY tos great a care df our duty after we have once bro- 
ken it as before; and 1 Vos Tome ng to ., greater ; and repentance is nothing but.a 
new bepiric9y% of 6ur-d 9,6 porn uf error, 41d 3 tecovery, of cur lo & and a 
reſtiruriore of Var Antares "PUE iot6/ tHe fatne efdte Fort whence we ibs | 
fallen; fo that! #t Kali reruns Mews ate r6'be uſed itt repentance, as great a 
rior of ferftents; as HIRE x Eiifibn;' a5 Gdrefdl's walking, 25 humble and univerfal 
mm obedience, beſides the ſotr6W' hild the relative parts of duty which come in upon 
the gecount 6f our" firl, 0 0101141 v6 
16, "Bee If che enquiry be mAdeaſtet the GH Is dbde, ati that there i is no deliberation 
concerning af ptefent of furtte diitY; but concerning the hopes of Nate of. pardon, 
then we may bo that God Will beeafie t&givewuy pardeh, according to rhe gentleſt 
ſedſe and niexfiires of the hw: Foyt, y Pri 06d it be riot b48 's inbpeul example 
jn-themeafures of duty afterwards; exnhayein it no bo ahgey: yy $f ter of hope, and 
therefore keeps tmaly from deſpair 4: bite but THiatter 6f hope, therefore it 
S#yotopt ro abuſe Hit into 'Þ ioti, ad rd iti the meaſures of the 
Jn; yet it takes it Up upon FREEctount of Gods rherey, ahd' lhe 7 one; either 
ibis Gods'mefoy inwikin ef ee ſenſes ofthe Tay, of wh iiefcy in giving An caſie 
fanrence on'the Mani; of Gods rAdfey ins eafftiy abit taking ng off HE þ De is and thar 
will-be all one2a8'tb thwovens, "eWFheteſor#'s walÞpea ke nt Wartabit or.our hope, 
deeduſe it wil ſforne way 'or ortier eerie to: paſs as we lope. It is all alike wheth er we 
be ſaved beeatiſe God: will exa@t riorfiore of ns,” or becaufe thou ph he did exact more 
by/hislaw, yerhe will pardon ſo-mich the' hotel he &s: But this : of, ufc only 
rothem whore ter to deſpite; or For roo v or Ss nd it 1 Ire: lies Ups 
on'#l! rhe ns ee ben ard por alt oh c ofoſort by Which 
derlining! hopes aſe iy Bs fopported' 'arid y ob bervng 5 T_incu- 


rear 7 $-apms of haying the ker & {ep ae do 
iorhe eventof thingsfind'thit wehave Res IJ, Fare gies rearer than we coul Jthink 
-we'ſhonld #vy- the Heats of 'otir converſion,” an Mg mo, dir newly. - returning 


-piery 3 and therefore God foes hot only ſer ck thore 'reti6n to pi" | us upo a the 
ſame account ; but upon divers others, ſome whereof we know, and ome Wi tow 
| thoty-bur therefore we can hope for more'thair $ ve er fee it he lines of Revelation, 
\md/pofſbly we may, receivein miny caſes better meafure'than we yet, hope for : but 
iehoever makesthis hope to Teſt His duty Wilf find himſetf aac in his hope ; for 
wofiopes reafonable- bur ther which quickehs 6ur piety, atid haſtens and erfech our 
an Purifies the*$6Uul; #tid "To as Powers of aQion, and ends in 
the love of :God; and: in 4 Holy life. ow 
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be removed. | 
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fAeCth Sniffetern follow hit which i is moſt RiSbeble 
V4 Doaft& the cuſtom and omimon uſages c - of the beſt and 3 wiſeſt men, | 
2 £ Do with the thoſt; #nd ſpeak with [5# | 
1/164 Ever betidthy deterthitiativh to cor FR with ite Wo '&ﬆ fa heaps ind the com- 
Tor wenyedeted. good life, ; and glorifi ofis and honour” of Go by the Wiley 
r Neiphbour. 
-9, Then-chuſe thy part of" -obeience, ab ug it hearth and confidently, with a 
reat induſtry and a ful perſwitfion. 
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Have TOTS in.4 Book givenacgquat ofchajodifpentbiliny aicheNatrali = 
Chap, 1. Rule . which, Are the jpg Book pboarewer the Evan neelical t dui: there areſome pdf 
10. tive laws whole, realon 1 i5..not natural nor eerl whhigu hath ſuperic 
duc'd3 Concerning: which, 15 great-ql Gor: ama whether-they,.be. diſpentabie 
by humane power... Now concerning, hele, 1 fay, that: all laws giyeo by-Chriſt as 
now tiade'for ever to be 6 wr; and he is the King of Heaven and Earth; the 
Head agd Prince of the Cathalick Church,: and therefore: hath: :ſyprems power, and 
he 15 the wonderful C Coun eller. the, everlaſting, Father, the\Prince of Heare,and hinwic 
dom is ſupreme, he is the "wiſdom of, the Fatber,, 3nd therefore he hath made bis laws 
wiſely, fo agreea bly; ro the powers. an accidents,of- mankind, that they-can be.obw. 
ved by all men and all Ways, wherg ba ,paſsd an, obligation.;;'Now:becauſe 
diſpenſation of laws mi t needs ſup 
infirmity in* the man, t that-1 he thay cf 
not foreſeen, of was, pypic dable ;,ox,; 
kind with: \which; it 15 no .made nes the. 


infirgity; imperſeRion i in the law; ovan 
the law. di infer ingqnvenience whichws 
e the Jawmeets with the; changes: of: mac- 
Rion-to comply £2nd therefore mult before) 
ro yield 6 the needs of. the man... 6 1 afde, tzyl that. necefiity;be patt; : : it ſolleys 
that in the laws of t 6 ag its; o. diſpenſation $-becauſe there: is: in: theilay 
no he Map y Ra p in.the man : -for,every;m8o-ca@ always obey. allths 
which we Se ber 1-meanh6hath-no natuss} ympotency:idd 
WA" has £ca9 never be hindred from doing of hisduy. 
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Gaar3 of the Lavs of Jeſu Chriſt, 


42. 


remain, the inſtance that is hindred can be ſupplied with another of the ſame kind. 


Thus relieving the poor hungry man, can be hindred by my own poverty and preſent 
need, but Ican viſit him that 1s ſick, though I cannot feed the hungry, or I can give 
him bread when I cannot give him a cloak ; and therefore there can need no diſpeniati- 
on when the Commandment if it be hindred in one inſtance can as perfely and to all 
the intentions of our law-giver be performed in another. 


ty of the inſtances in the ſame kind, yet it the obligation remains, they may be ſupplied 
with the internal at&t, and with the ſpiritual. Thus if we cannot receive actual bap- 
tiſm, the defire of it is accepted, and he that communicates ſpiritually, that is, by 
faith and charity, by inward devotion and hearty delire, 1s not guilty of the breacl: 
of the Commandment if he does not communicate ſacramentally, being unavoidably 
and inculpably hindred. For whatſoever is not in our power, cannot be under a law, 
and where we do not conſent to the breach of a Commandment, we cannot be expa+ 
{&d to the puniſhment. This is the voice of all the world, and this is natural reaſon, 
and the ground of juſtice, without which there can be no Government but what is Ty- 
rannical and unreaſonable. Theſe things being notorious and conteſs d, the conſe- 
quents are theſe : 

1. That there is no neceſſity that a power of diſpenſing in the poſitive laws of 
Chriſt ſhould be intruſted ro any man, or to any ſociety. Becauſe the law needs it 
not, and the Subjedts need it not: and he that diſpenſes mutt cither do it when there 
is cauſe, or when there is none. If he Yiſpenſes when there is no cauſe, he makes 
himſelf ſuperior to the power of God by exerciſing dominion over his laws: If he di'- 
penſes when there is cauſe, he diſpenſes when there is no need. For if the Sutject 
can obey, he mult obey, and Man cannot untie what God hath bound: but if he can- 
nor obey, he is not bound, and therefore needs not ke untied: he may as well go about 
to unbend a ſtrait line, or ro. number that which is not, as to diſpenie in a law, to 
which in ſuch caſes God exacts no obedience. 


4. In external ations which can be hindred and which cannot be ſupplied by the EA | 


* Paxormitan affirms that the Pope hath power to diſpenſe ix all the laws of God. * C. propoſuit. 
except in the Articles of faith, and to this purpoſe he cites /unocentius in c. Cum ad de concefl. 
, *. ; przpend.n.29. 
Monaſterium, de ſtatu Monachorum. * Felinus affirms that the Pope can-charge the *1nc que in 
form of Baptiſm, and that he can with one word, and without all folemnity conſe- Eccle. inconf, 


crate a Prieſt, and that he can by his word alone make a Biſhop: 'and though theſe © '7 *© 


pretences are inſolent and ſtrange, yet in fact he does as much as this comes to: for the 
Pope gives leave ſometimes to a mere Prieſt to give confirmation, which by divine 
right 1s only belonging to Biſhops by their own confeſſion : That the Bleſſed Eucha- 
rilt is to be conſecrated in both kinds is certainly of Divine right; and fo confeſſed 
by the Church of Rome : but the Pope hath actually diſpenſed in this Article and gis 
ven leave to ſome to conſecrate in bread only, and particularly to the Norvegians a 
diſpenſation was given by /xnocent the eighth, as I have already noted out of Yolater- 


ranus. | 
$ Thereare ſome learned Men amongſt them who ſpeak in this queſtion with leſs 


} ſcandal, but almoſt with the ſame intentions and effets. Some of their Divines, pars 


ticularly the Biſhop of the Canarzes, fays that the Pope hath not power to diſpenſe in ; 


Canuz rele&. 


the whole, orin all the lawsof God, but in ſome only ; namely where the obſervation 9.1 irene 
of the law is zmpeditiva majoris boni, a hindrance or obſtruction to a greater Spiritual p.s. ad finem. 


good ; asit may happen in eaths and vows : and ( Saxchez adds) in the conſecration of 
the Bleſſed Sacrament in both kinds : in theſe, ſay they, the Pope can diſpenſe: Bur 
where the obſervation of the laws in the particular brings no evil, or inconvenience, 
and dots never hinder a greater good, there the laws are indiſpenſable ; ſuch as are 
Coufe ſjons, Baptiſm, uſing.a ſet form of words in the miniſtration of the Sacraments. So 
that the meaning 1s, the Pope never wants a power to do it, if there be not wanting 
anexcuſe to colour it, and then in effe&t the Divines agree with the Lawyers ; for 
ſince the power of diſpenſing is given in words indefinite and without ſpecification of 
particulars (if it be given at all;) the authority mult be unlimirted as to the perſons 
and can be limired only by the incapacity of the matter; and if there could be any 
convenience in any law,there might be a diſpenſation in it: So that the Divines and 
theLawyers differ only in the inſtances ; which if we ſhould conſider, or if any- great 
merelt could be ferv'd by any, there can be no doubr but ir would be found-a ſutftci- 
ent caule of diſpenſation, So that this is but to cozen Mankind with a diltindion 
rg 
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to no purpoſe ; and to affirm that the Pope cannot diſpenie in ſuch things which 
yield no Man any good or profit : ſuch as is the uſing a ſer form of words in Baptiſm, 
or the like ; and they may at an eaſie rate pretend the Pope's power to be limited, 
when they only reſtrain him from violating aDivine Jaw, when either the obſervati. 
on of it is for his own advantage, as in Confeſſion (meaning to a Prieſt) or when jr 
ſerves the intereſt of no Man to have it changed, as in the forms of Sacraments. 

9. But then, that I may ſpeak to the other part ; toſay that the Pope may diſpenſe 
in a Divine law when the particular obſervation does hinder a greater ſpiritual geog 
and that this is a ſufficient cauſe, is a propoſition in all things talſe, and in ſome Ga: 
ſes, even in thoſe where they inſtance, very dangerous. /t # falſe, becauſe if a Man can 
by his own act be oblig'd to do a thing which yet is impeditive of a greater temporal 
good, then God can by his law oblige his obedience, though accidentally it hinder x 
greater ſpiritual good. Now if a Man have promiſed, he muſt keep it though it were 
to his own hindrance, ſaid David; and a Man may not break his oath though the keep. 
ing of it hinder him from many ſpiritual comforts and advantages; nay, a Man may 
negle a ſpiritual advanrage fora temporal neceſſity ;and in the Bohemian wars, the King 
had better been at the head of his Troops, than at a Sermon when Prague was takey, 

* But I conſider (for that is alſo very material) that it is dangerous. For when 
Ven to juſtifie a pretence or to verifie an action or to uiurp a power ſhall pretend tha 
there is on the other {ide a greater Spiritual good, they may very eaſily deceive others, 
becauſe either voluntarily or involuntarily they deceive themſelves, for when God 
hath given a Commandment, who can fay that to let it alone can do more good to 
Man's Soul than to keep it 2 I inſtance in a particular which is of great intereſt with 
them. If a Man have vowed to a Woman to marry her, and contracted himſelf toher 
per verba de preſenti ; ſhe according to her duty loves him paſſionately, hath married 
her very Soul to him, and her heart is bound up in his: but he changes his mind, and en- 
ters into religion : bur ſtops at the very gate and asks who ſhall warrant him for the 
breach of his faith and vows to his Spouſe > The Pope anſwers he will ; and though 
by the law of God he be tied to that Woman, yet becauſe the keeping of that voy 
would hinder him from doing God better ſervice in religion, this is a ſufficient cauſe 
for him to diſpenſe with his vow. This then is the caſe.concerning which I enquire: 

| 7. How does it appear that to enter into a Monaſtery is abſolutely a greater Spirity 

2, al good than to live chaſtly with the wife of his love and vows? 2. I enquire whether 

'to break a Man's vow be not of it ſelf (abſtraQing from all extrinſecal prerenſions and 
collateral inducements) a very great fin? and if there were not a great good to fol 
low the breach of it, I demand whether could the Pope diſpenſe or give leave toany 
Man todo it 2 If he could, thenit is plain he cangive leave to a Man todo a very great 
evil ; for without the accidentally conſequent good, it is confeſſed to be very evil to 
break our lawful vows. But if he cannot diſpenſe with his vow unleſs ſome great good 
were to follow upon the breach of it, then it is clear he can give leave to a Man todo 
evil that good may come of it. For if without ſuch a reaſon or ſuch a conſequent good 
the Pope could not diſpenſe, then the conſequent good does legitimate the diſpenſs- 
tion, andeither an evil act done for a good end is lawful and becomes good, or elſe the 
Pope plainly gives him leave to do that which is ſtill remaining evil, for a good end; 
either of which is intolerable, and equally againſt the Apoſtles Rule, which is allo 2 
rule of natural religion and reaſon: No man muſt do evil for a good end. * But 
then, 3. Who can aſſure me that an act of religion is better than an act of juſtice? 

© or that God will be ſerved by doing my wife an injury ? or that he will accept of me 
a new vow which is perfectly a breaking of an old ? or that by our vows to our wives 
we arenot as much obliged to God as by our Monaſtical vows before our Abbot ? or 
that Marriage is not as great an act of religion if wiſely and holily undertaken (s_ 
it ought to be) as the taking the habit of S. Francs? or that I can be capable of g- 
ving my ſelf to religion when I have given the right and power of my {elf away to 
another? or that I may not as well iteal from a Man to give alms to the poor, 
as wrong my Wife to give my ſelf to a Cloyſter ? or that he can ever give himlzlt 
to religion, who breaks the religion of vows and promiſes, of juſtice and honour, 
of faith and the Sacramental Myſtery that he may go intorelijgion 2 or that myre- 
tirement in a cloyſter, and doing all.that is there intended can make recompence for 
making my Wite miſerable, and it may be deſperate and calamitous all her life time? 
Can God be delighted with my prayers which I offer to him in a cloyſter, when it 
may 
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| mayi.be.at the ſame time my /injur'd Spoule'is'praying to God.co-de. her juſtice and 1 

| avenge my perjuries upon my. guilty. head, and-, it may. be, cries! aloyd to,(Ggd, 
weeps.and curſes night and, day's who can te}l;; which is better, - or Which. WARS 
For marriage and ſingle. life of ; themſelves are\indifterenr to piety or impicty, they 
may. be us d well, .or abus d.t/evil, purpoſes ;/ but, if they. take their eſtimate by the 
event no Man can before-hand tell which would have been, the, greatcr ſpiritual good, 
But ſuppoſe it as you liſt, yet,-/ 


] conſider that: when God ſays that obedience.zs, better than-Sacrifice, he hath plain- 
ly told us that no pretence of Religion, or. of:a, greater {pizityal;good can legitimate 
vow-breach, or diſobedience to a divine Commandment: .and therefore, either the 
' Pope muſt diſpenſe-inall laws -of Chriſt, and without, all reaſon, ,that is, by his ab- 

ſolute authority and ſupereminency, -over the :law.and the, power that eſtabliſhed, it, 

or elle he cannot diſpenſe at;.all ; for there is, no reaſon that can, legitimate our dil- 

obedience. #1 "7 | | | 3217 | 40- $095993T0 ft 38il» b 19% 
2, But then if we conſider the; Authority itſelf, the conſiderations will be very:materi- 
al, No man pretends to a power of diipenſing inthe law. of God but the Popeonly ;-and 


I, 


he only upon pretence of the words ſpoken to S. Peter, Whatſoever-ythou ſhalt looſs,on Matiis. 15. 19, 


earth ſhall be looſed in heaven. Now did ever any ;of the Apoſtles or Apoſtolical mcn 
ſuppoſe that S. Peter could in. any cale diſpenle /with vow-breach, or the violatzon 
of a lawful cath 2 Was not all that power which, was,then,-promis'd to. him wholly 
relative to the matter of Fraternal .carreption; and was ut not, equally given, to the 
Apoſtles 2 for either it was neyer perform d t9.,S. Peter, | or, elſe it was alike,promiſed 
and perform'd to all the Apoſtles in the donation. of the Spirit, and, of the power,of 


binding, and the words of Chriſt to them befgrg,and after his, RefurreRionz fo that Math. .- 
by certain conſequence of, this, ,cither all the, Sugceſſors, of, the Apoſtles, haye theJ% >: © 


ſame power, or. none of the. 'Succellors of 'S, Peter., Or if the Succeſlors of S. Peter 
only, why not his Succeſſors at; Aptioch as well ag,his Succeſlors. at Rome? 1ince -ic is 
certain that he was at Aztzgch,, but, is not ſo certain that ,he was, at all at,Rewe, for 
thoſe things that Zlrichus Velenus lays againlt it, in: a: Tractats on; purpole, on , that 
Subject and publiſhed by GoldafZus in. his. third Tome, are, tigt ,inconſiderable, allega- 
tions and arguments for the Negative., And yet ſuppoſe he; was,,;yet it.ig as likely, 
that-is, as certain..as the other z. that. after the ;Margyrd m-ot. S. Peter.;and $.. Paul 
there were two Biſhops or Popes of, Rome z as, 4. is Conje: Br by. the. different, Ca- 
talogues of the firſt {ucceſſions, and by heir, differing \Prefidencies. of Epilcopacies, 
one being over the Circumciſion and thejathergyer the Uncucumciſion . (it I.fay they 
E were at all, concerning which, I have no occaſion; to interpoſe, my,ſentenge. 1}. .But.if 
; <eitherthisgift was given in common. to all the Apoſtles, or, jt 38 as. given Me, y,to 
| S. Peter, or if ix means only the power. of Diicipline ayer {ingersand peputent, per- 
ſons, or if it does not mean\to deſtroy all juſtice,and humane gontracts, ps all 
the laws of God and Man, to. make Chriſt's laws, ſubject to;Chriſtis Myniſteg,: and 
Chriſt's Kingdom to be the Pope's inheritance and pofleiſion, 7» alte Dominio, Srhols 
words of Chriſt to'S. Peter are lo to, be underſigod. as 4} guNecs: nd; {eryants , 
ſhall ſtill be left. in thoſe rigtys which he, hath given. ang ;confirm'd 29d, fanctified, © 
then it follows undeniably that;S, Peter's power ol the keys, 35 ngt-ta. be apick; lock af 

the laws of his Maſter, bur to bind Men to the performance of lem On;t0 an:{þ- 
ment of breaking them, and if by thoſe words Of (i batfoe 2r thou Aol je] ce 
mitted to looſe ;and juntie the band. of oaths and..yows,. then xhey may-allo. mean. a 
power of looſing any Mans or any Man's right, or any; rea any Man's 


& 


30 intereſt or 


oath, or any. Man's obligation;{6lemn, or y an; when hg, hath rea eſt 
reaſon. ſo to do, of which Re atk —_ | ES ar) udge:, Which 
things becauſe they are unſufferably ua that. pretence. which, jnfers ; ſuch 
evils and ſuch impicties muſt be alſo, unſuſterable, agd LE >. "T1411 tir 
13... I conclude therefore with this diſtintiog.. There is a, proper diſpenſation; .that.is, 
ſuch a diſpenſation as ſuppoſes xhe "obligation remaining upon that perſon who, 1$.co 
be diſpenſed with: but no Man or ſociety of Men can, in, this ſence diſpence. with any 
law of Chriſt. But there is 8 Gpeplarign improperly ſo called, which does .ngt ſup- 


d therefore pretends not to. take away any,. but ſup< 
Poſes only a doubt remaining whether the law, does by God's intention oblige or:ao. 
He that hath 5/7 and authority, and reaſon to declare that. in ſuch ſpeciah caſesGo 
intended not to oblige the Conſcience, hath taken away the. dqubr, and, mas 
| Eg ky 
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Poſe a remanent obligacion, an 
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if in the-dvry 'of preparation Go 
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Lawyets it is ſorhetimes allo'called aDiſpenſation, but improperly.  ' cnt 49) 
Bur the other Conſequent-atiſing from the firſt obſervations which IT mage pen 
this Rule is this ; That as there is no neceſſity that there ſhould be any dilpehfatign 
in the laws of Jeſus Chriſt ; ſo in thoſe caſes where there may be an improper diſpen. 
fation, that is, an interpretation or declaration'that the law in' this-caſe does not bind 
at all, no Man muſt by 'way of equity or conteſcenfion and-expedient appoint any 
thing that the law permits not, 'or declare that a part of 'the law may be us'd, when 
the whole is in the inſtitution.” For/example; The Norvegjans complain'd that the; 
could very ſeldom get ary Wine into their Country, and when « did come it was 
moſt vinegar or. vappe ; He who had reaſon and authority might then certainly hays 
declard that the precept of conſecrating did not oblige, when they had nor mans 
with which they were'todo it; becauſe no good law- obliges to impoſſibilities®$y 
then'no Man of his '6wn'head might interpoſe anexpedient; and ſay,” though you har 
no Wine toconſecrate aiid celebrate withall, yet you may do it im ale or meath: jy 
yet might he warrant an #tnperfect conſecration and allow that the Priefts ſhould. 
lebrate with bread ohly. "The reaſon is, becauſe all inſtitutions Sacramental, andipy 
fitive laws depend-not tpon the Nature of the things'themſelves, according to the, 
tenſion+ or'-dimination' of which our obedience 'might'be meaſur'd ; bur they & 
pend\wholly on the'will of the law-giver, and thewill'of the Supreme, being al 
litrfited to'this ſpecification, this manfier, this matter, this inftiturion ; whatlor 
comes beſides, it hath*no fouridation (inthe will of the Legiſlator,” and therefore 
have no warrant or aathority.'- That-it be obeyed or not obeyed is all the queſtion an! 
all the variety. TFif can be obeyed-it' muſt, if it cannot 1&'muſt beet'alone. The right 
Mother that appeared 'before-So/bme# demanded her-child ; "half her own was offered, 
but that was not it Whith would'do her g0009;' neither would the have been pal 
with a whole bolſter of poats haif; or ' ih a perfect ima of her child, or wihih 
ving lamb ; it wa3Fier own child which ſhe demanded? Sort is'in the Divine inflitts 
on, whatſcever'GodWilk that we muſt '#frend ro: and therefbre whatſoever tepenk 


upon a divine law*or inftitution;” Whatloever is appointed infltunyerttal ro the: 
cation of amyſtery,' qr to the coflatbiof a grace or a'power, hethatdoes any thiy 
of his own head, either ruſt ben tefpiſer bl: God's will, or mult ftppoſe Hint 
author of a grace, or ef& to do nothin} at #11 ih whathe does, becauſe all his od; 
ence and all the blefſing'sf his obedience depends uport the will of God-whichowf 
always 'to be obeyed When it can; ant when it cannot, nothing canſtpply it; beta 
the reaſon'of, it canndtbe underſtood,” for 'who can'tell*'why'Ged would have th 
death of his Son celebrated by Bread” and. Wine why by both the Symbols? wh 
by ſuch?' and therffor&ho proportions cah' be mide, ant! if they &dukd, yer heya: 
not be warranted. BY: ef3O!! vial Nets IDE M31 £299'1 941 g OFT, {if 
This Rule is not'only to'be underftood* concerning the exprets poſirive laws an 
inſtitutions of our Bleffe Taw-giver, 'bit even thofe which arc/in*lutied within tho 
laws,* or are neceſ(fity appendages'ts” thoſe inſtitttions' are t6 be obeyed, -and'an 
neither be Yiſpenſtd withall nor diverted by any fuppletory orexpedient. Thut 


the Jaw of reprefenting and commentotating the death of our deareft'Lord by thee 
1ebration'of his laſt fapptr it'is neceffirily kppendant and intluded *thar we fhoul 
"come Wurthi! prepare , Jeſt that whith is holy be given'to Dogs, and holy thingsbe 
handkt'byholily, "In this' caſe there'can' be no Uiſpenſation'; and 4Ithovgh the Ci 
rates offouls having the'key of knowl 
God rightly,” have power | 


of of Knee and whdeeabding to vie he warfi 
ef ind Warrant 6 it whar leaſes att Gegrees of prep 
they cannot'give any diſpenſition in ary juſt and requirs 


on are juſt and holy N 


TT their fehtthce Heet that ' leſs degree than God requires-in the apper 


g 
\dury that"God requires; ant wher''he demands 5H As inflct can fifpenſe with 


x - 2 


w tan'be ſufficitnt ro any Van, neirher ca ny HRS Arity commutes 
hin thatHs,'ro communitte; br: eds leave toBive altms inftead of reperttance. But 

1 t] of preparation God had imvoly'd the dary of confeffion'ts a Prieft : thi 
might Have in ſome caſes been' wholly let alone "that 4s,/in caſe! there were no Prieſt 


tobe ha#bur one, who were to conſecrate 'and Who'rould not attendto hear my con 
feſfions : And the' reaſon is, becauſe in'caſe'of the deftitution*of 'any material or ne: 
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become lawful which without ſuch a' declaration by reaſon of the remaining "dom 
was not-fo. This is properly afi interpretation ;| but becauſe it' hath the ſame off 
upon the Man which the' other hath Jiretly upon the law, therefore by Divine and 


16 


Ca AP.3: \ ofe «tbe Laws of | Feſus Chr ſti F by } | 339 
"ſary. conftitient part' of the duty, 'there'is no. need-of: equity or: uiterpretation; 

_ the-ſubject pon of: degrees'of "heightnings' and/ diminutions: being itaken 
away, there: can! be' no confideration of 1theamanner -or:.the degrees: ſuperſtructed; 
When any. condition intrinſecally and in rh re of -the.thing included in an:af- 
frmative precept 15 deſtituenti or wanting,'/thezauty it {elf. falls without. interpretd- 
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i6 Laſtly; This: Rule is to be underſtood:alfo much. more concerningthe Negative 
| precepts of the Religion: becauſe there can; be'no hindrance to the duties of: a Nega» 
tive precept every man can-let any thing alone; and he cannot ba:forc'd from: his 
{lence ar; bis omiſſion ;for-he! can fit ſill and die; violence'can /hinder-an action; 
but cannot effect it or expreſs it : and therefore: here 'is-no place for:anterpretation, 
much leſs for diſpenſation, neither can-it-be ſupplied by-any action. oriby any omiſſs 
oa whatſoever. 4-2-4 blip: 1} Jort 2; ' + 101 » ; "52116 fl 24:7 oy fit 
17. , But upon the-matter of this ſecond Conſequent remark'd above [. Neaifir4.]-itiis to 
be enquired whether. in -ho:cafe a ſupply of duty is to. be made? or whether orino it is 
not better in ſome caſes, that is,:when we-are-hindred from-doing:the duty: command} 
ed, to do ſomething when weicanfiot do all;: or are-we'tied to do-:nothing when; we .: 
ae.innocently. hindred fram-doing' of ther whole duty 2 -! 7 900 719/167 vine 


When we may be admitted todo part of OUY duty, _dnd>wheal ts i ©1651 
' ply it by fomething elſe.” OY 1: 
 Jopph it by ſomething ofel 


$1), ..1. Negative: precepts have.no parts of | duty,. no» degrees of obedience, but Cori 
| fiſt in a Mathematical point;;or rather in that whiclr is: not ſo 'much ;for it conſiſts 
in that which -can neither. be numbred noriweighed.: : No man can! go':a ſtep from 
© the ſevereſt meaſure of a Negative: Commandment;:if a.man do but in his thought 
= goagainſt it, or in one ſingle inſtance do what is forbidden, or but begin- te do it; 
| heis entirely guilty. He that breaks one is guilty of all, ſaid S. James; it is meant 
of negative precepts ; and then it is true in every ſence relating to every ſingle pre- 
| cept, and to the whole body of the Negative Commandment. He that breaks one 
{ , hath broken the band of all ; and he that does ſin in any inſtance or Upaginary de- 
| gree againſt a Negative; hatly done the whole fin that is in that Conmian fof- 
bidden. INRA) \ DU LY 1 
£18, 2: All poſitive precepts that depend upon the mere will of the Law-giver (asI 
| have already diſcourſed )\admit no degrees;"-norſuppletory' and commutation * bes . 
cauſein ſuch laws we ſee nothing beyond the words, of the law, *and''the firſt means 
ing and the nam'd inſtance ; 'and therefore it'is that i #dividyo whicly Ged poititgat ; 
it is that in which he will make thetrial of our obedience # it is that dif Which he: Witt 
ſo.pertectly be obeyed, that he will not'be diſputed with, or enquired of why,” ari# 
h ut juſt according 'to; the meaſures there ſet down': Sv, aud 10-Hivre, and noleſs, 
rwiſe. \ For when the will of the Law-grver ts. all the reaſon,” the FY. inſtances 
the law is all the meaſures, and there can be no produdt' but what isJult 'ſet down: 
No;Parity of reaſon can-infer any thingelſe,: becauſe there is no reaſon but the will of 
God, to which nothing can be equal, becauſe his will can be but one: If any than 
ſhoyld argue thus ; Chriſt hath commandedus to celebrate his death by-bleſſing and 
municating in bread | and wine; this being plainly his purpoſe;- and-I finding-it 
- impoſſible to get wine, conſider that water came out of his ſide as well ag bloud, and 
therefore water will repreſent his death as well as wine ; for wine is but like bloud; 
and water 1s more like-it; ſelf; and therefore I obey. him better, when' inthe letterI 
cannot obey him ; He I ſay that ſhould argue thus, takes wrong meaſures; for it is n6e 
here to be enquired which. is moſt agreeable:to our reaſon, but which/complies with 
God's will, ſor that is all the reaſon wetare ro enquire:after. > DF.3 Josf2 
t9, - 3+ In natural-laws and abligations-:depending upon'true and proper reaſon drawn 
from the nature. of things; there we muſt do what we can, and if we cannot 'dotall 
that is at firſt intended, yet itis ſecondarily intended that we ſhould do what we'can: 
The reaſon is, , becauſe there is a natural, cauſe of the duty, which-like: the liglit 6f 
the Sun is communicated, in. ſeveral degrees, according. as it can be received; and 
therefore whatever partakes of that realon. is alſo-a: duty. of . that. Commandment: 
Thus it is a duty of natural and eſfential religion that we:thould worſhip God with alt 
the faculties of the ſoul, with all the actions of the body, withall the degrees of in- 
Gg 2 tenſton, 
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Tenſion, withalbrhe inflancetend parts of extenſion: For God is the Lorg'of at751 


20. 


expeds:all,' andhe defervesall;-and: will: reward all ; and every thing; is:defior'4::. 
I edt ahretficatio and therefore every:part of all::this:is _ 
commanded;>equally required, and::is Symbolical to:the: whole; and therefore: f 
the-impoflibility of the performance of-any, one, the whole Commandment is « I 
ly promoted by another ; and when we cannot bow the knee, yet we can incline the 
head, and when we cannot give, we: canifoigive, and if we have notAilver andeolg 
we can pay them in prayersand bleſſings ;rand» if we.cannot go with our Brother tyy 
mile, we can«(it may be} go one, or one half; let us-go as tar as we can, anddoy 
that is in our.-power and in: our circumſtances. For ſince our duty here can DO 
and every inſtance does according;toitsportion:do-in itvown time, and meaſures the 
whole work/df'the Commandrhent, and God:accepts usin every ſtep of the propreſy; 
on, that is, in all degrees ; for he breaks not the bruiſed reed, and herquenches tgp 
the ſmoaking flax; it follows; that thoughiwe are-not tied to-doall, even'that which 
is beyond our powers; yet; we-muſt do:/whatwe: can towards it ; even a part'of th 
Commandment may: in fuch-caſes be accepted-for our, whole duty. ©! * mi 
«4 In external ations whichare. inſtances: of a Natural or Moral duty, if there yy 
any variety, one may ſupply the other ;ii& there be butone;\it can be lupplied by the 
internal only and ſpiritual. But the internal can never be hindred, and can never þ+ 
chang'd or. ſupphied by any thing elſe; it'is capable of no:{uppletory, batof degrees 
is: and if we cannot love God as well as Mary Magdalcy lov'd him, let us love hin 
ſo as to obey him always, and fo as to ſuperadd degrees of increment to our love, an} 
to:our obedience; but  fer> this, or that expreſſion-it muft/be as it can; and whey i 
can, it muſt. be this;or: another ; butif i6:can beneitheruponthe: hand; it muſt be gl 
that is intended} uponrthe heart ;' and asthe body helps the'Soul in the miniſteries gf 
her.duty ; fo: the: Soul ſupplies the body: the eſfſentialities» of: ir and indiſpenſable 
obedience. 474-24 bf 40. ,Qobbb tr: 2 266417 643 230GHING SON Az ; 
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EH ery thing that is ſpokently our Bleſſed:Saviaur is to be plac'd in that order of thing 


where hymſeif.was pleas'd to put it. Whatloever he'propounded to us under the 
SanQion of loye;: and by.the-invitation of a.great reward, that is ſo to: be underſtood 
as; that ir may not become a ſnare, by being [ſuppoſed in: all caſes, and to all perſons 
to. be a law... For laws are eſtabliſhed by. fear and love too, that is, by-promiſes and 
threatnings ;. andnothing 15 to be eſteemed a law of Chriſt, but ſuch things which if 
we donor obſerye.we ſhall dic, or-incur the: Divine diſpleafure in any inſtance or de- 
But | there are ſome things in the Sermons of Chriſt which are: recommended 

to the diligence and love of men ; ſuch. things whither men muſt tend and grow, 
Thus it is required that we ſhould love God: with all our heart ; which' is indeed 3 
Commandment and the firſt and the chiefeſt:- but becauſe it hath an infinite ſence, 
and. is capable of degrees beyond all the acualities of any. man whatſoever, therefore 
Ks encouraged and invited-further by a reward that will be greater than all the work 
that any man-can do. Bur yet: there is alſo the minimum morale in it, that is, that d&&- 
gree of love.and duty, leſs than which is by-interpretation no love, no duty at all; 
and that is, that we ſo love God, that * we love nothing againſt him, *: that we love 
nothing more:than'him, * that welove nothing equal to him, * that we love nothing 
diſparately and diſtintly from him, but in ſubordination to him ; that is, ſo as to 
be.apt to yieldand ſubmit tothis love, and comply with'our duty. Now then, here 
muſt this law; begin, it is. a Commandment-to all perſons, :and at all rimes todo thus 
much;- and this being a general law of whichall other-laws are bur inftances and ſpe- 
cafications,: the faine things in all the particular laws which is in the General: there 
i518 every one of them a minimum: morale, 2 legal ſence of duty, which 'if we prevatt 
cate; or go lefs.than it, we are tranſgreſſors: but then there is alſo a latitude of duty, 
or-a ſence of : Love 'and'-Evangelical encreaſe, which'is « further purſuance of the 
dury.of. the/Commandmenr;' but' is not direQly the laiv, but the: love ; to _—_ 


od 


—— 


Crnary «ofthe Laws of Jeſus Chrife.” 344 
God: hath-appointed-no rmeafures of greatneſs, but hath invited as forward as the man 
wit oe :c conſiderable, i that ſince Nefative precepts include their Afirmatives, and 
" Afﬀerwarives alſo do. infer.the Negatives ( as I have already diſcourſed ) and'yet they 
have differing meaſures and proportions, and that the 'form of words and figns Nega- 
;ine or Aﬀrrmative; are hot the ſufficient indication of the precepts, we can beſt be 
inſtructed by; this meaſure; There is in every Commandment" a negative part and an affir- 
-11tjve :. The Negative is the 'firſt, the leaft and the loweſt ſence of the law and the 
degree of duty ;;-and this.is obligatory to all perſons, and cannot be leſſened by ex- 
cule, or hindred by diſability, or excus'd by. ignorance, neither'is it to ſtay its time 
or to wait. for circumſtances; but obliges all-men indifterently. I do not- fay that 
this is always exprefled by negative forms of 'Jaw 'or language, but is by interpreta- 
tion negarive.z; it, operates or obliges as does the' Negative. - For when we are com- 
manded tolove our Neighbour'as our ſelf 5 the leaſt. meaſure of this law, the legal or 
Negative part of it is, that: yy ſhould notdo him injury: that 'we ſhould not do to 
him; what we: ,would not. have done to our ſelves. He that'does not in this ſence 
love. his Neighbour as himſelf, hath broken the Commandment ; he hath done that 
which he ſhould-not do ;: he hath done that whicn he cannot juſtifie ; he hath done 
that which was. forbidden-: -for! every going leſs than the firſt ſenſe of the law, than 
the. loweſt ſence of | duty,-.is the commuſſion'of a ſin,” a doing againſt a prohibiti- 


on, Meg 0009 £3 350k 1 pes 

- But then there, axe further (degrees of duty than the firſt and loweſt ; which are the 
affirmative meaſures, -that is, | a'doing excellent actions arid, inſtances of the Com- 
mandments, a doing the Commandment with love and exce!lency, a progreſſion in 
the'exerciſe and mechods of that piety ; the degrees of which becauſe they are affir- 
mative, therefore;they, oblige; but. in certain circumſtances; and are under no law ab- 
ſolutely, but they grow in the face of the Sun, and paſs on to perfection by heat and 
light, .by:;lovegnd zeal, by hope and by. reward." fu OAT ED -?, TOOub ; 
: Now.concerning theſe.degrees it is: that I affirm that every' thing is to be plac'd in 
© * that order of things where Chriſt left it: and he'that meiiſures other men by his own 
” ftature, and:exacts of children the wiſdom of old men; and requires of- babes in 
Chriſt tlie ſtrengths-and. degrees. of qxperienc'd Prelates, he adds to the laws of Chriſt, 
that is, he ties where Chriſt hath not tied;;. he condemns where Chriſt does not con- 
demp. It.1s not, a.law that every man ſhould, in all-the/ſtages'of his progreſſion be 
equally pertect, the nature of things bath feveral ſtages, ' and piſſes by ſtepsto the va- 
r.ccies of glory... For ſo laws-and Counſels differ, as firſt and laſt, as beginning and 
perfeion, as reward. and puniſhment, as that which' is fimply” neceffary, and that 
which is highly adyantageous; they differ,norin their wholekind; for'they areonly 
the differing degrees of the ſame duty. :- He-that. does a/Counſel Evangelicat does not 
do more than his duty, but does his duty better : He that does it in a leſs degreeſhafl 
haye.a leſs rewarg,. bur. he ſhall not. periſh.if :he-does. obey-the/juſt and prinie or Ieaſt 


DIS, 
- 


meaſures. of the;law, 9 i= 16. err: 196. 2642 1 $f 3 
* . Let no man, therefore impoſe upon his brother the heigfits' and ſummities of per- 
kQion, under pain of damnation 'or | any fearful Evangelical threatning%' becauſe 
theſe are to be invited only by love and reward;: and by. promiſes vnly'are bound'upon 
us, not by threatnings. The-want. of the -bbſerving of 'this} hath'causUimpertinent 
diſputes and animaſities in men, -and great: miſunderſtanditigs-inithis queſtion. For 
It 1s 2, great error ;to think that every, thing ſpoken” in .Chriſt's Sermons is a aw, ot 
that all the progreſſions. and degrees of | Chriftian-duty-/are-bound upon us by penal- 
| ticsasall laws are. The Commandments are made laws rows wholly by threatnings ; 
| for, when we ſhall receive a erown. of righteouſneſs in Heavers;'thit is by way of git, 

merely gratuitous,. but:the: pains of the datnned are due to them by their merit and by 

the mealures of juſtice, and: therefore it is remarkable rhat*our "Bleſſed" Saviour frid, 
When we have doxe all that ye'are. commanded, ye are unprofitable ſervants ; that'is, the 
ſtrict meaſures of the. laws or'the Commandments: given to'you are ſuch, which if ye 
do not obſerye, ye ſhall die according to the ſentence of the law; but it ye 86, ye are 
yet unprofitable ; ye have not deſerved the good things thar are Jaid up for loving'Souls : 
but therefore rowards that we muſt ſuperadd the: degrees'of 'progreſſion 'and* growth 
in grace, the emanations. of love. and zeal,” the 'merhods of-perteRion and imitation 
of Chriſt, | For by the firſt'meaſures we eſcape Hell; but by the progreſſions of love 
| Gg 3 only 
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becauſe it is the proper and the natural method of the grace to be' growing : every 


- 


only td the-encreaſe of duty, through the: mercies of Godin Chriſt we arrives. 


Heaven. Not that he that eſcapes Hell may in any caſle fail of Heaven; but that who. 
ſcever does obey the Commanidment in the fifft and-leaſt ſence, will in his proportion 
grow on' towards perfeQtion. For he fails in the firft, and does not that worthily, who. 
if he have' time, does not go on to-the ſecond. | TAE we, 

"But yer neither aretheſe Counſels of perfection left-wholly to ourliberty, ſo as that 


they have nothing of the Law in them; for.they are purſuances of theilaw'; and of the 


ſame nature, though not directly of the ſame neceliity ; bur collaterally and accidental. 
ly they are. Foralthough God followsthe courſe-and nature of things, and therefor: 
r Aon not diſallow any ſtate of duty that'is within)his own. meaſures; beeauſe there 
mult be a firſt before there can be a {ecand, and the: beginning muſt be eſteemed pogg 
or elſe we ought not-to purſye itand:make it more in the ſame kind; | yet becauſe God 
is pleaſed to obſerve the order of natuire 1n/hisgraciouſneſs, we muſt-do fo too inthe 
meaſures. of our duty ; Nature mult begin. imperfe@ly, and God's pleas'd with ix 
becauſe himſelf hath ſo orderd it; but the nature: of things that begin' and are ng: 
perfe, cannot ſtand fill. God is-pleas'd well enough with theeaſt or the Neg. 
tive meaſure of the law:;\(þecauſe that +5 the firſt or the beginning of all ; but we muſt 
not always be beginning, :but paſs on to perfection, and It is perfeCtion all the way, 
degree of growth is ndt'the perfection of glory ; but neither is it the abſolute per. 
fection of grace, but it is the relative perfeCtion of it: juſt as corn and flowers zre 
perfectly. what they pught ro be, when-in their ſeveral months they are arrived tg 
their proper ſtages: but if they do not ſtill grow till they be fit for harveſt, they wi. 
ther and die, . and are good for nothing : he that does not go from ſtrength to ſtrength, 
from vertue.to vertue, ; from one degree of grace to another, he is not-at all in them: 
thods of life, but enters. into the portions of thorns,:'and 'wither'd'flowers, fit for 
ciſion and burning. .; -: Lo | Ot Ot f RENELS 
Therefore 1. No man muſt in the.|keeping the Commandment of Chriſt ſet him- 
ſelf a limit of duty; hidhervo.will T come and no farther: for the tree that does not groy 
is not alive; unlels. it alregdy have all. the:growth #t can have: 'and here is in thel 
things thus much. of a. law-: Evangelical counſels are thus far neceſſary, that al 
though in them, that is,” in the degrets of duty, there are no 'ctrtain meafares & 
{cribg;, yet: we are oblig d roproceed from beginnings to perfe@ion, , 
2. Although every ,man-mulſt impoſe upon himfelf this care,” that he ſo do his 


. 


duty, that hedo add new degrees to EVery grace; 'yet he is not to' be prejudic'd'by 


any man elſe, nor ſentenc'd by detetinin'd'meaſures-of another man's appointment: 
God hath nam'd none, but intends all; and therefore we cannot give' certain ſer- 
tence upgn opr Brother, firice God hath: deſcrib'd no meaſures; but intends hat al, 
WREIR no.man can perieRtly arrive here; : and therefore it is ſupplied by God here 
ANRE.:..u.;, 15} 5 1 i 2904 2558 "TVIINE" C7 ys 0409 ny 

2. But. the Rule is to be-underſtood;in;igreat inſtances as well as:in great degrees of 
duty ; For there are in the Sermons of Chriſt ſome inſtances of duties, which a 
though they are purſuances of laws and duty, yet'in their own material; naturalbe 
ing are not..laws, but bath.in theidegree implied, and'in the inſtance expreffed ate 
Counſels. Evangelicals te which we: ate invited by great rewards, *but not obligd to 
them yager'the proper penalties of 'the Jaw. Such are making our 'felves Eunuchs 
for the Kingdom, of Heaven, felling all; and giving it to the poor. The duties and 
laws here ſignified are chaſtity, charity, contempt of the world, zeal for the propzgy 
tion of the Goſpel : The vertuesthemſtlves are dire&:daties, and under laws and pu- 
niſhment ;,/byt;that we-þe charitable-ro the degree of piving all away, or that weaQt 
our chaſtity þy a perpetual eelibate: are not laws; but for the outward expreſſion 
we are wholly-atour libetty.; and for the:degree of the' inward grace,” we are to be ſtill 
preſſing forwards towards 1t; we being:obliged-to do'ſs by the nature of the ching, by 
the excellency of the teward, by the exhortations:of the' Goſpel, by the example of 


good men, by: our love ta God, by ourdeſires of happine(s,and by the degrees of glory. 


Thus $.'Paul took'no wages of the Coriuthian Churches ; it -was'an act of anexcellent 
prudence, and great charuy;but it was not bythe foree of a general law, 'for no man 
elſe was:boung to it, neither-was he ;-for he did-not'o fo'to other Churches'; but he 
purſued two or three grages to-excellent meaſures #nd degrees; he became exempla- 


ry to others, uſefal t0: that Church; ' and did advantage the affairs of Religion : and 


thovgh 


weare neceſirily oblig'd to do in the kind, 'and to purfie forwards. to degrees of per- 
fection. ? 1.10" | 


but'it is a Counſel Evangelical. For in every law there is a degree of duty ſo neyenre 
w tne 
4 


a& or ſtate & but the SanAivn'of it" is nothing chat is negative, but this only ;. &e 
that bath ears to hear let him hear, and, (ui pot 


got, does ill: } but in Cunſels it is; [He that does for may do ol : bus bs the 
COIL ? - ALL 


where the law-giver cannot make rhe*fubjedt either do or ſuffer evit: Mevly aikth 
s gfadii and the merim' Imperium are all one ;" ang akes a law and 

does not Dorfipel the involuntary, does but JIngs 1h ſub » and muſt 

content he ſhall do it when: he Flt a mind” to as jade 


, 
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laws, and liv'd in communities, they made (words to coerce the private, and wars to 


noane dehinc abfſtere bello, 
Oppida ceperunt munire, & condere leges, 
Ne quis fur eſſet, neu latro, view quis adulter. 


For it was impoſſible to preſerve juſtice, or to defend the innocent, or to make obedis 
ence to laws, if the Conluls lay aſide their rods and axes : and fo it is in the Divine laws; 
the Divine power and the Divine wiſdom makes the Divine laws, and fear is the firſt 
SanRion of them: it is the beginning of all our wiſdom, and all humane power being 
#1 imitation of and emanation from the Divine power, is-in the ſumm of _ 
nothing 
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nothing but-this, habere-petefiatem;:g/adii ad: animaduvertendum: in fachioroſos homing; 
and x ode we conclude it to'be no: law,] to the breaking:of which na Tres 
nexed.: and therefore;it-was free:to S!:Bdu/to:take ornot to take: wages of the Cory 
thian Church; for if he-had taken it, it had-been nothing +þut the makirig of his glojy. 
ing void ; that is,. he could-not have had the pleaſure of obliging them by an uncor. 
manded inſtance and at of kindneſs. Hope and reward is the endearment of Counſely, 
fear and: puniſhment are theligatures.of Jaws. ' [” bes 


/ 


12. 3. InCounſels ſometimes the contrary is: very evil; Thus to be induſtrious and þ::. 


þ FRY" NORD, jU1SDP T6 iy 300 LIT? 0 0109 
waht; * internal aftions there. is properiy and direty noCounſel, but alawonly : Cow 
{els of perfedtions.ars. commonly. che great aud more agpantageous-proſecutions ofranin 


*Counſel_1n_the morg_ emiment, and zea þ 

i5not, To be juſt ene in an _indiyiſible; point, and therefore it- is always a lim; 
*but if to Ggnihe anda@t.gur juſtice we give that which. is. due, -and agreat deabmore 
.co make jt quite ſure, the ax the myter of Counſel; tor it is;the,external proſecution 
'of the" inward grace, and, although. zkix hath no de 7 

fore that hath:liberty and. choice,, whereas in 2his.t 
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Sine things may be uſed in the ſervice of God which are not commanded in any Law, 


FN 


oth notenkln ay der] Jeſus Ci 
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= FH 15S Rule is, intended to regulate the Conſcience in all thoſe queſtions which 
ſcrupulous and ſuperſtitious people make in their enquiries for warranties from 

Scripture in every ation they, do.; and inthe uſe of ſuch actions in the ſervice of God, wall 
for which particulars, becauſe they-have.no word, they think they have no warrant, = 
and that the actions are ſuperſtitious. The enquiry theo hath two parts; 


1. Whether we are to require from Scripture a warkant for every aftion we do, in 
common lite > _ EL Th. 


% tu © TY © n ) F : 
2. Whether we may not. do or uſe any thing inreligion, concerning which we have 
no expreſs word in Scripture, and no Commandment at all? 


x. Concerning the firſt the enquiry is but ſhort, becapſe there is no difficulty in it, 
but what is made by ignorance and jealouſie; and it Gn anſwer'd and, made evident 
' by common ſenſe, and the perpetual experience, and. t e Natural neceſſity of things, 
For the laws of Jeſus Chriſt were intended to regulate. humane adtions..in the great 
lines of Religion, juſtice and ſobriety, in which as there are infinite particulars which 
are to be conducted by reaſon and by analogy to the. laws; and Rules given by. eſ«s 
Chri't ; ſo it is certain that is the general lines and rules, are tobe underſtood by. rea- 
fon how far they do oblige, ſo-by 0 SOERER Ano ere they.do. .But we ſhall 
quickly come to iſſue in chi For if for\eyery FROG FE is a laxy, of an advice. 
ft them that think ſo find'1t, gut and folly jt. . If there be not for every, thing ſach 
proviſion, theix own needs will yet becomes their law-giver,,and force them to dp.ig 
withour a law. Whether a mag ſhall ſpeak French or Engſh? whether baptized; per- 
ſons are tobe dipt all oyer the body, or % .1t ſuffice that the head be plunged? whe 
ther thrice or once? whether in water of the ſpring, or,the water of the pool 2 whe- 
thera man ſhall marry, or abſtain? whether eat fleſh ar. herbs2: chuſe 7izus, or Carus 
for my friend ? be a Scholar or a Merchant ?: a Vino oe 4 Lawyer? ;grink Wine 
or Ale? take Phyſick for prevention, or let. it alone 2 give to his Sexyanta great pen- 
fion, or a competent ? what can the Holy Scriptures haye.to.do withany thing of theſe; 


7 


or any thing of like Nature and indifferency?. 
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For by nature all things are indulged to qur.uſe and liberty ; and, they ſo remain 
till God by a ſupervening law hath made reſtraints in ſome inſtances. to become 'mat- 
ter of obedience to him, and of order and uſefulneſs to the, world ; but therefore 
where the law does not reſtrain, we are'{till free as the Elements, and may move as 
freely and indifferently as the Atomes in he eye of the: Sun. . * And; there is infinite 
difference between law and lawful; indeed there: is nothing'that is a law to our Cort - 
ſciences but what is bound upon us by God, and conſign'd in,holy Scripture (asT ſhall 
in the next Rule demonſtrate) but therefore every thing elle is permitted, or lawful; 
that is, not by law reſtrain'd: liberty is before reſtraint; and till the fetters are: pit 
upon us we are under no law and no neceſlity, but what is natural. .* But.if there-cant 
be any natural neceſſities, - we cannot chuſe but obey them. and far.theſe there needs 
no law or warrant from Scripture. No Mafter necds to tell us or.to gives figns-to 
know when we are hungry or a-thirſt ; and'there can be as little need that a law-givev 
| ſhould give us a command toeat when we are in great. neceſlity fo. todo. tA Every 
thing is to be permitted to ifs own cauſe and proper principle; Nature and her- ateds-are 
ſufficient to cauſe us todo that which is for her preſervation.; right realty experience 
are competent warrant and inſtruction to conduct our affairs of /iberty.and common 
lite ; bur the matter and deſign of laws is HoneFte wivere, alterum.nou ledere, -ſnien 
cutque tribuere ; of as it is more perfeQly, deſcrib'd by. the Apoſtle, .that, we ſhauld 
live a godly, righteous, ſober life ; and beyond theſe rhere needs no law. When nature 
1s ſufficient Jeſus Chriſt does not interpole ; and unle(s it be where reaſon. is defetive 
or violently abus'd, we cannot need laws of ſelf-preſeryation, for that is the ſandhion 
and great band and endearmient of all laws: . and therefore there is.no. expreſs; law 
againſt 


- 
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againſt ſelf-murder in all the new Teſtament ; only it is thereand every where elſe b 
ſuppoſition; and the laws take care to forbid that, as they take care of fools and 
mad-men, men that have no uſe or benefit. of their reaſon orof their natural neceſſities 
ahd inclinations ruſt be taken under the proteQtion of others ; but elſe when a man 
is in his wits, or in his rea{bn, | he is defended inmany*things, and inſtructed in more 
without the help or need of laws: nay, it was, need and reaſon that firſt introduceg 
laws ; for no law, but neceflity and right reaſon taught the firſt Apes, / 

t HNTEWE ARE HESELY. 5 £43934), 


Juvenal. 1. 5, © Diſperſos trabere in populum, migrare vetufto 
+ 5 De nemort,' & proavis habitare, © linguere ſylvas, 
Fidificare domos, laribus conjungere noſtris | 
Tefum aliud, tutos vicino limine ſomnos 
7t collata"daret fiducta. © Protegere armis 
Lapſum, aut ingenti nutautem vulnere civem. 
Communi dare figna tuba, defendier iiſdem 
Turribus,” atque una portarum clave teneri. | 
| FIST! fr 20 | | RJ 
to, meet and dwell in communities, to make covenants and laws, to cſtabliſh equal 
mezfures,- to do benefit interchangeably,” to drive away publick injuries by common 
atims, to 1 andiperds,;2 f may ſleep more ſafe: and ſince laws were not the firſt 
inducers of theſe great tranſactions, it 1s certain they need not now. to enforce them, 
or become'our' warrant to do that without which we caftgor be what we cannot chuſs 
but'deſire to be: oi Ih Brit bn ys 
But if nothing were to be done but 'what, we have Scripture for, either command. 
ing'or commending, it were certain that with a leſs hyperbole than'S. Joh us'd, the 
world could not contain the hooks which ſhould be written ; and yet in ſuch infinite num- 
bers of laws and ſentences no man 'could be. direed competently, becauſe his Rule | 
and guide would be too big, 'and every man in the enquiry after lawful and unlawful 
would be juſt ſo enlightned-as he that' muſt for ever remain blind unleſs he take the 
Sun in his hand: to ſearch 'into all the corgers of darkneſs, no candleſtick would hold 
him; and no eye could uſe him. But ſuppoſing that in all things we are to be guided 
by Scripture, then from thence alſo let us enquire for a conduct or determination even 
in this enquiry ; Whether we may not do any thing without a warrant from Scripture? and 
the reſult will be, that if we muſt not do any thing without the warrant of Scripture, 
then we muſt not for every thing look in Scripture for a warrant ; becauſe we have 
from Scripture ſufficient inſtruQtion that we ſhould not be ſo fooliſh gnd importune, 
as to require from thence a, warrant for ſach things in which we are by other inſtru 
 mefits competently inſtructed, or left at perfect liberty. 

4. Thus S. Pawleffirms, All things are lawful for me ; he ſpeaks of meats and drinks, 
and things left in liberty, concerning which, becauſe there is no law, and if there 
had been one under Moſes, it was taken away by Chriſt, it is certain that every 
thing was' lawful, becauſe there was no law forbidding it : and when S. Paul ſaid, 
This ſpeak T, not the Lord; he that did according to that ſpeaking, did according to 
his own liberty, not according to the word of the Lord; and S. Paul's ſaying in that 
manner is ſo far from being a warranty to us from Chriſt ; that becauſe he {aid true, 
therefore we are certain he had no warranty from Chriſt, nothing but his own rez- 
{onable conjecture. * But when our Bleſſed Saviour faid, 4nd why of your ſelves do ye 
not judge what is right 2 he plainly enough ſaid, that to our own reaſon and judgment 
—_— things are permitted, which are not conducted by laws or expreſs declarations 
of God. | 
. And to this, that becauſe it is certain in all Theology, that whatſoever is not of faith 
is fin, that is, whatſoever is done againſt our actual perſwaſion becomes to us a fin, 
though. of it {elf it were not; and that we can become a law unto our ſelves, by 
vows and promiſes, and voluntary engagements and opinions, it follows that thoſe 
things which of themſelves infer no duty, and have in them nothing but a collater 
and accidental neceſſity, are permitted tous to do as we pleaſe, and are in their ow 
nature indifferent, and may be alſo in uſe and exerciſe: and if we take that which 
is/the leſs perfe& part in a Counſel Evangelical, it muſt needs be ſuch a thing as 3 
neither commanded nor commended, for nothing of it is commanded at all; and that 


which is commended is the more not the leſs perfe&t part; and yet that we wy 
| 0 
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do that leſs perfect part, of which there is neither a Commandment,.nor a commenda- 
tion, but a permiſſion only appears at large inS. Paul's diſcourſe concerning Virginity 
and Marriage, 1 Cor. 7. 6. 37. But a permiſſion is-nothing:-but a not prohibiting, and 
that is lawful which is not unlawful, and every thing may be done that 'is.not torbid- 
den : and there are very many things which are not forbidden, nor commanded ; and 
therefore they are only lawful and no more. 

5. But the caſe in ſhort isthis; In Scripture there are many laws and precepts of ho- 
lineſs, there are many prohibitions and ſeverecautions againſt unpiety: and there are 
many excellent meaſures of good and evil, of perfe& and imperiet: * whatſoever 
is good, we are oblig'd to purſue; * whatſoever is forbidden muſt be declin'd; * what- 
ſoever is /audable muſt be lov'd, and followed after. Now it all that we are to do can 
come under one of theſe meaſures, when'we ſee it, there is nothing more for us to do 
but to conform our actions accordingly. But if there be many things which cannot 
be fitted by theſe meaſures, and yet cannot be let alone ; it will be a kind-of madnels 
to ſtand ſtill, and to be uſeleſs to our ſelves and to all the World, becauſe have nor 
nv x" or a warrant to legitimate an ation which no Law-giver ever made un- 
lawipl. | | | 

6, Bur this folly is not gone far abroad into the World ; .for the number of mad-men 
is not many, though poſlibly the number of-the very wile 1s Jeſs: but that which is of 
difficulty js this, | 


Queſt. Whether in matters, of religion we have that liberty as in matters of common 
life > or whether is not every thing of religion determined by the laws of Jeſus 
Chriſt, or may we chooſe ſomething to worſhip God withall, concerning.which he 
hath neither given us Commandment or intimation of his plealure ? 


_  » Of Will Worſhip, © 
T 0 this. anfwer by ſeueral Propoſitions. 


7., I. All favour is fowholly; arbitraty, that [whatſoever is:an adt of favour, is alſo an 
effet of choice and perfectly. voluntary, . Since therofoxe that | God! accepts any 
thing from us -is-not at all depending uponthe merit of the. wark, | or the natural prc- 
portion of it to God, or that it can add any moments of felicity to him, it:-muſt be 
io: wholly depending upenithe will of Gad that it muſt have its;being:and abiding on- 
Jy-from thence. He that ſhall appoint with what '/God-ſhal) be worſhipped, mult ap- 
/point what that. is by which he ſhall be pleaſed; - which becauſe it: is unreaſonable to S. 


* Sh Ta % 


guomodo ipſe fe colendum precepit, (laid S. Aftis;.. Who can tell what can pleaſe God 


into the World, and he was to be the great Mediator betweeri God and Man, the great £ 
inſtrument af. .reconciling us to. God,, the; Great Angel.that. was to preſent all our | 
prayers, the only belayed by whom all that.we were ro.do would be accepted,” God 
was pleaſed with voices from Heaven and mighty demonſtrations of -che,Spirir to tell 


& 


all the Wor chat þy him he. would beireconcil'd, i# him he would be worſhip, through 
bim;he.wauld be invocated,. for b#s ſake he, would, accept us, ander him, he would be 
obeyed; in his zuſtances and Commandments he would, be.lov'd.agd..ſery d;.faying, 
This 3s my belaved Sou in whom. am well pleaſed. | | 1 


8. . 2, Now it.mattersnot, by, what, means God. does convey..the notices of his pleaſure; 


Wu, #,, T9Megpus, in. ſundry ways. and in ſundry .manners. God\manitelts his 
will unto the Work ; lo we kgow it.vo be his; wall, jt mares tor whether by, cature, or 
by revelation, by, intuirive.and direc}. notiges, jor, by argyment or coriſequens dedu- 
on, by Scripture,” or by tragition, wecome.toknow, what he requiresand,what is 

in his eyes ; only, we, mf}, not. do it of our own head, ; To worlhip Gods an 
Att of obedience and of duty, and therefore muſt ſuppole a Commandment ; and is 
| | fot 


duppoſe : it muſt fallow. that. all the integral;.-conſtiruenc parts of ;religian, all the 2 7*ligc-55- 


Non fit nobis re- 


fundamentals ang eſſentials of the Divine Worthip cannot be! warranted'to:us by na- /igiv in phonca- 
ture, but are;primarily communicated: torus.by.revelation.; : Dexm fic::\calare.. oportet rms 14 
elius eff enim 

NS | _ a wal 
but God himielt > tor -to be. pleaſet!, is to-have; ſomething that is agreeable toxour verum gram 
wills and our deſires: now of God's will there;can be no f1gnification/but God's word 9 14944 

p , | þ 2 ; . arbitrio cog i pa- 
or declaration ; and therefore by nothing can he be worſhip'd, but by what himſelf :e# 
hath declar'd that he. is. well pleas'd with: apd.thercfore when, he ſent hisEternal Son £'>.1.4e con- | 


nl. Evang. 


Auguſt de 
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Of the Interpretation'and Obligation Boox 1. 


Deuter. 12 32. 
Verl. 8. 


not of our choice, fave only that we muſt chuſe to obey. Ot this God forewarn's 
his People: He gave them-/a Law, and commanded them to obey that intirely, witli. 


' out addition or diminution; neither more or leſs than it, [whatſoever 7 command You, 


obſerve to do it'; thou ſhalt not. add thereto nor diminiſh from it | and again [ ye ſhall 
not do after all the things that we do here this day, every man whatſoever is right in his 
own eyes ] that 15, This is your Law that 1s given by God ; make no laws to your 
ſeives or to one ancther, beyond the meaſures and Jimits of what [ have given you: 
nothing bur this is to be th: meaſure of your obedience and of the Divine plea- 
ſure. So that in the Old Teſtament there is an expreſs prohibition of any wor. 


' ſhip of their own chuſing ; all 15 unlawful, but what God hath choſen and ge. 


Matt. 15. 8, 9. 
Mark 7. 7. 


clar'd. 

3. In the New Teſtament we are ſtill under the ſame charge ; and EFN0Jofouan 
or Will-worſhip is a word of an ill ſound amongſt Chriſtians moſt generally, mean- 
ing thereby the ſame thing which God forbad in Deuteronomy, viz. #25 7 22k 
av rom dures mexfa, as the Lxx. expreſſes it, when every Man does that ( not 
which God commands, or loves ) but which Men upon'their own fancies and inven: 
tions think good, that which ſeems good in their own eyes, or as ofir Bleſſed Saviour 
more fully, reaching for doftrines the traditions, the injunttions or Commandments, if 
Mex : the inſtance declares the meaning. The Phariſees did uſe to' waſh their hands 
before meat, cleanſe the out-ſide of cups and diſhes, they waſhd when. they came from 
the Judgment-hall ; and theſe they commanded Men to do, ſaying that by ſuch things 
God was worſhipped and. well pleas'd. . So that theſe two together, and indeed each 
of them ſeverally, is Wil-worſhip in the culpable ſence.' He that ſays, ar ain 
which God hath not commanded is of it ſelf neceſſary, he that ſays, God is rightly worſhip 
ped by an ait or ceremony concerning which himſelf hath'mo way expreſs'd his pleaſure; is 
ſuperſtitious, or a Will-worſhipper. The firſt fins againſt charity : the ſecond 
againſt religion : The firit ſins diretly* againſt his neighbour ; the ſecond againſt 
God: The firſt lays a ſnare for his neighbour's foot; the tecond cuts off a Dog's heck 
and preſents it to God ::*The firſt is a _violation.of Chriſtian liberty ; the other accuſe 
Chriſt's law of imperfe&ion. So that thus far we are certain, 1. That nothing is ne- 
ceſfary but 'what is commanded by God: :2., Nothing ispleaſing to'God in religion 
thatis meerly of humane invention. 3. That thecommandments'of Men cannot be 
come doQtines of God, that is, no dire parts of the religion, no'rule6r' meaſure 
conſcience. S005 Yn 1 LD JO | 7 

But becauſe there are many ations which are not under command, by which God 


in all ages hath been ſerved and: delighted, and yet'may as truly be called 29:59 


oaz or Will-worſhip as any thing:elſe, and the name is general and indefinite, and 
may ſignifle a new religion,” or a tree-will offering, an uncommanded general or/an 
uncommanded! particular, that is, in a good-fence, or in'a bad, we muſt make a more 
particular ſeparation of one from the other; and not call every thing ſuperſtitious that 
1s in any ſence a Wi/l-worſhip, 'but only: that which is really and diſtinitly forbidden, 
not that which can be fignitied by ſucha:word which ſometimes means that whick's 
laudable, ſometimes that which is culpable. Therefore, 1 | (' 


What Voluntavy 6 Hncommanded actions are lawful or commendable. 


1.” Thoſe things which' men do, or teath'to be done by a probable interpretation of whit 


' is doubtful"tr ambiguous,” are not Will 'worſhip in the culpable ſence. - God faid to the 
' Jews that they ſhould reft'or keep a Sabbath upon the ſeventh day; © How far this 
-xeſt was to be extended, was to be taught and impreſked nor by the law, but by the 
* Interpretation of it; and therefore when-the Do&ors of the Jews had rationally and 
-authoritatively determindhow far a Sabbath-days Journey was to extend, they who 


ſtrictly would obſerve, that meaſure, which God'deſtrib'd not, .btit'the DoCtors did 


' interprer, all rhat while were not to'be 'blam'd, or put off with a qa#s requiftuit 2 who 
"hath requiFd theſe things at your hangs 2] for they were all thar whule in the purſuance 


and in theunderttanding ofa Commandment. But whitn the Jew in Syneſrus who was 

the Pilet of a ſhip, let go' the helniin the'even' of his''Sabbath;' arid did lye till till 

the next'even, and refusd'to puide'the ſhip though in'danger of ſhipwrack, he wasa 

ſuperſtitious fool, and did not expound/ but prevarictte the Commandment. * This 

15 to be-extended to alt probable interpretations fo far, that if the _— 
P 


—  — —  _— — 


FT IM Ein " the Tray "Yi Uhr d \ 


the fie, bf errors yer the Eqnſequent, ag not Fiberttinods if 

FE: Ee Ex Ian P BL. pln. the F nhl or the FrRavee s turch 

7 pines d.the, ſixth. (a lkcny® Jobs's Goſpel, © eh obs Manducation ; 
ue they. erred i in, the: Es. NI they. though gh et er d Gdd.in giving the 
Holy Communion to lofanes; and though r at Was N which'God hae ap- 
pointed, yet it. was not oro {tition, becau e if Was, $168 bg M'we know Vis an 


' innocent inte! re ation 9) doubtful ords of: a. Cala ment. Fro 

thing but gc fete proceed * ply from W ene prin Nic Po: ing P god th TY 

. nocent in the Ae, Io. fige, Whatfoever is an interpr fatio on of 3 C ame 
1s but the way, underſtanding God's;will,' not an obt 1dt bf our, oWH always 
' provided, the. mfcrpretatles be, Frobable, ay that the! glols is do not” Goftape the 


ext. . 
MP 4 2. ' Whatfeevgr i is. an equal ot eo Patios or dis rivhuation So ip hath 
left 5 in our r powers, is not. au, act of a culpable HEwor ſhi i 7 Ee iP bet 

mitted to us to ehule the office gf A Bi $0 le j Mini Fab 
F.bs, O fs Noe 


' Goſpel, or not, r obe a . Migul MFfe TILED dp 
"inclination, the at of his friends, th* lh of Eh fe, and pr FD 9p 


of the Church, he is called by, God.to. THIEN ray rhe ho dp We din Þo. : 
doing, and lorific his Name, .; althot gh he qch, hang'sr Yr Jaw Yor Ning: 
but is ſtill athis, liberty, 7et Fhe wil Ba mine. ie KS ee! Us 
perſtitious or a. will- er this his: Vo hrojee he Wacay ſe. 
determines by,his, power he liberty: yh God YO, he roa Fog hich: ji 
the general is Mlecking to "GS; ;,fo that if i is F Voldngary 10 n his þ i, the thing it 


felf 150f Divine inſtitution, ;, ,.-: 

3... + "Whatſeever is done by Prodent. £ vinſel- "about ? bk Yin 's at wa to 
pitty and charity, is not will: worſhip or Tooreh, h n Ng WA 
mandment to worlhip God” 'with, our body ; 


firite our ſelyes on the rung, _ or fall Hat, on p KM 
down for . the” ſervice 0 , even. fo.  weatihels $1 


firengths,, "if we give onr, bodigs t to be honed, = Hae, 


tothe ſervice' of God, ecaule that which we do volu LY 
0M WE S01Cs or the'1 41n MFR al hgh Ms 1s NO 22 pry by Weg ba 
14. . po fore 4h £1 COM- 
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is no Cormmiaridment, 'e neither is there, ſy ] 
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Age jr yl 
the va ngh and Hich, Os, Fd. a bo fo) 
the xFhutey wt waters, of Bethlehem 4 Which. Were f ee" nn 

lives ; he poured them forth” upto the Lord: and Wo _f 5 aL 0H 

ed inſtance, Jet it -was an excdlent” act, becauſe ir Was x YL fegentat® Wy F 


act of mortification. The oth th 78 Ages the abundant io nithoes of the ; 
$* of the © 
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! es | -of the Interpretation, and Obligation Bagx” 
_—R | the feait of the fourth, the fifth, rtie ſeventh, the tenth mo thi, th 
of the dd » ication. of jþ oy ltar ; and Chiriſt obſery” 4 th he Mace) > 
Tok Jak Th poet "wy piery and duiyin rhe Jews to keep theſe ; als 7 it Yes 
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tion in the Maccabees to appoint ir,” Becduſe jr 
age of wy NN drrcht” by ſymbolicat'] ba yricoraiind ded i Wi 

pk 1t-15 com 

Ing prayers an 
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a (men, to ptay': bur when Abraham firſt inſtirute morn. 


0-7 
s: ted in | his Kiel the Evegin; ra and? Daniel 
08: 18 ER = nh | ant he ork te 2-4 Nfl fo 
ted. 


e Levites, \ chef kh: do > og Fo EA Fg, ations whi Fr Wer not hear In he 
ut at) acre. 
table ſacrifice bean the > Ear was a daughter of the Jaw,' encouraged þ hg 
fame reward, ud. frving to. the fa atye end,. warranited by the fame 1 reaſon, Bank d & ; 
ne fa Ee: excel ac 
and though not ned: in the fame Tables, yet certajnly Henk. ling ko him, 
as he gaveus ys for our Rule, fo he gives, us his Spirit for our Wide, & and out He 


|... IS. 5. = x enwnþ is aptly ad truly inflrumental £07 any aft of verthe or grace, thaw) 
a it be no where ſignified in "the Law of God, or in of "Religion , » #5 wot till wor 
in the eulpable ſence, Tremember to have read [4 at S Benedict” was nVic .t 
break his faſt in a Vineyard : he intending to Accept the invitation ,  betoo 
himſelf preſently to prayer ; adding theſe. words, Curſed is he who fr/t Li 
fore he prays. This religion alſo the Jews oblelved i in their {olemn days ; aw 
theretore woodrey. and were oficnded at. the . Diſciples. af Chriſt, pBok”; tha 
early in the ' of the Sabbath they ear: the.'ears of corn. . Thus and'qgy 
other of the like {in re may be ſuperadded tothe Words of the: Law, by; uy 
crimina! will-worſhip becauſe they are within the verge and limits of it t 
ſerve to the minifterigs of the chief houſe. Thus we not find that pug Wh I 
ceiv'd a Commandment P build a Temple; but. yet the Prophet W, thay told hin 
: Kings 8. as, from God, that he did well, becauſe it was in his heart t0 build it : Tt was therefor 
acceptable to God, begs it miniſred to that duty and. religion j in Rl Gt cha 
ſignified his pleafure, Thus the Jews ſerv'd God in building Syna; Kori or 
of prayer befides their Temple; | becauſe they were to ah beſides their fo 
times, and therefore it, was well if they. had ſolemn. places, So Adbrahan plea 
God iq pong the Tenth of his pailons for .the. ſervice. and hongyr d 
4 ad. So eaſed the Lord [ 0) Heaven and Earth, by. Introducin i 
religion « of hich indeed was no new religion, but two. or thee A. 
cies of \ 'vertue did religion dreſ#d up with order and ſolemn advanta ges, and Ma 
to miniſter to. the glorification of God, Thus faſting ſerves, 16a » 430.0 
appoint jaſting da days 1s an act of religi a and of the 'w woritip of nat. dire(tly 
by way of inſtrument and' miniftery. To Jouble: care, to gow our, zeal 
cp large our expence in the dorbinne Ap beautifyiog of churches is allp 20.38 
of relipion or of the wotſhip of God ; becauſe it does nacurall 2g ſig gnitie or <xpre ar 
vertue, and does prudetitly 1 miniſter to another, ; it ſeryes re gion, and fignifics mj 
love. . 
16. 6, To 0 attain from the uſe of privileges and Iiberties, tos it be no wht 
of wertue 0f,th 
LOT F be wv to the purpoſes of reli ces or charity. Thus S. Paw faid,.th 
ar thay cauſe his iy 0, fe # 


in his i re I, by going forwards in Ng Sh AN not to be wo a in 5M .o 
i} CN 15; 2 , Boo /Anevn to MY or, Sari. and yl let into 4 


Wl in meat. Ly drink Joly Ris ure, W (Bf Fees of oe End 14 


IVE rawing them to ſober congſels the doing mare than we are Fommanea. 


p hat 
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Cana: 3- "of the Laws of Jeſus Chriſt. 


that we be not tempted at any time to do leſs, the ſtanding a great way off from 
fin, changing our courſe and circumſtances of life that we may not loſe or leſſen 
our ſtate of the Divine grace and favour, theſe are by adoption and the rigat of cog- 
nation accepted 4s purſuances oi our duty and odedience to the Divine Command- 


ment. . ; . 
7. Whatſoever is proportionable to the reaſon of any Commandment and is a moral 


For this we have a competent warranty from thoſe words of God by the prophet 
Nathan to David, thou ſhalt not build a houſe to the honor of my Name, becauſe 
thou art a man of blood. In proſecution of this word of God, and of the reaſonable- 
neſs of it, it is very warrantable that the Church of God forbids Biſhops and Prieſts 
to give ſentence in a cauſe of blood ; becauſe in one caſe God did declare it unfic 
that he who was a Man of blood ſhould be imployed in the building of a houſe to 
God. Upon” this account all Undecencies, all unfitting uſages and diſproportionate 
ſlates or accidents are thruſt out of religion. A Prieit may not be a fidler, a Biſhop 
muſt not be a thoomaker, a Judge muſt religiouſly ab!tain from ſuch things. as dif- 


repreſentation of any duty, the ovſervation of that cannot of itſelf be ſuperſtitious, Sam. 7. 5. 


grace his authority, or make his perſon and his miniſtery contemptible ; and ſuch 
obſervances are very far from being ſuperſtitious, though they be under no expreſs 


Commandment. 
8. All voluntary ſervices, when they are obſerved in the ſence and to the purpoſes of 


| 18, perfeition, are ſo far from being diſpleaſing to God, that the more uncommanded in- 


fances and degrees of external duty and fignification we uſe, the more we pleaſe God. s. cyry(oh in 
Ofareucarroi marz Text b3nIvuis 1, mY,t, 7x70 INST Taht, UmeeſSzuvew Tr Gat Rom. 8. 


my uucere, Spiritual men do their ations with much paſſion aud holy zeal, and give 
teſtimony of it be expreſſing it in the uncommanded inſtances. And Socrates ſpeaking 
of certain Church offices and rituals of religion, ſays, #7&dv 834i; met TE&Ts feapoy 
ta Tazdlypug, IA ws x, mg) TETEs TH igigs womn %, meoticiou timerglav of Ama 
anos, ive 095. wn PISS I 25 Ha yun; To 224 0 147432 ;um, Since no man hath 
concerning this thing any written C ommandment, it is clear that the Apoſtles permitted 
it to the choice of every one, that every one may do goed not by neceſſity and fear] but 
by love and choice. Such were the free-will offerings among the Jews, which al- 
ways might expeC a ſpecial reward, 4 9D Img Thu eyrAlw ela noAgy tyu pul 
44.7% T&70, @ *) oy vlo\ig mtu 8 Toiwmay,: Thoſe things which are in the tables of the 
commandment ſhall be rewarded, but thoſe which are more than theſe (hall have a greater ; 
thereaſon is, becauſe they proceed from a greater intenſion of the inward grace : and 
although the meaſures of the Commandment were therefore leſs becauſethey were to fit 
all capacities; yet they. go farther, ſhew ' that they are nearer to the perfe&ions of 
grace than the firſt and loweſt meaſures of rhe Commandment, and therefore are 


diſpoſed to receive a reward greater than they ſhall have who are the leaſt in the King-* podrine & 
dom of Heaven. Burt of this I have already given accounts in the foregoing rule, pract. of Re- 


and * otherwhere, 


| 19... 9- The circumſtance of a religions alfion may be undertaken or impos'd civilly without 


being ſuperſtitious. As to worſhip God is a duty which can never be a ſuperſtitious 
wil-worthip, ſo to worſhip God by bowing the head.or knee towards the Eaſt-or 
Weſt is a_circumſtance of this religious worſhip ; and. of this there may be laws 
made, and the circumſtance be determin'd, and the whole a&ion- ſo clothed and 
yelted, that even the very circumſtance is in ſome ſence religious, but inno ſence /#- 
perſtitious ; tor ſome way or other it muſt be done, and every Man's at is determin'd 
when it is veſted, with circumſtances, and if a private will may determine it, ſo 
may a publick law, and that without fault: but of this in the ſequel. 43911 

10, The ſum is this: Though the inſtance, the act or.ſtate be uncommanded, yet 


it is not culpable will-worſhip , if either it be a probable interpretation of a Di- 


vine Commandment, or the, uſe of what is permitted, . or the circumſtance or ap- 
pendage to. vertue, or the particular ſpecification of a general law, or is in order 
to a grace inſtrumental and miniſtring to it, or be the. defalcation. or the not uſing 
of our own rights, or be a. thing that is good in the nature of the thing and a 
more pertec& proſecution of a law or grace, thar is, if it be a part or a relative of 
2 law: ifa law be the foundation, whatſoever is built upon it, grows up towards 
Heaven, and ſhall have no part in theevil rewards of ſuperſtition , 


H hz & But 
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« But that what of it ſelf is innocent or laudable may not be ſpoil d by evil appendages, 
&« it is neceſſary that we obſerve the following cautions. , 
0, 1. Whatſoever any Man does in an uncommanded inſtance, it muſt be done with 


liberty and freedom of conſcience ; that is, it muſt not be preſſed to other Men a; 


a law which to our ſelves is only an act of love, or an inſtrument of a vertue, o 
the appendage and relative of a grace. It muſt, I fay, be done with liberty of con- 


Socrat. lib. 5, ſcience , that is, without impoting 1t as of it ſelf neceſlary, or a part of the 


C. 22, 


ſervice of God : and fo it was anciently in the matter of worſhip towards the Fa: 
for though generally the Chriſtians did worſhip toward the Eaſt, yer in Autioc 
they worſhipped towards the Weſt. Bur when they begin to have opinions con- 
cerning the circumſtance, and rhink that abſtrating from the order or the ac. 
cidental advantage, there is ſome religion in the thing it ſelf, then it paſſes from 
whar it ought to what it ought not, and by degrees proves folly and dreams 
For when it comes to be a doctrine and injunftion of Men, when that is taught 
to be neceſſary which God hath left ar liberty, and taken from it all proper neceſſ. 
ty ; it then changes into ſuperſtition and injuſtice ; for It 15an invading the rights of 
God and the rights of Man ; it gives a law to him that is as free as our ſelves, and 
uſurps a power of making laws of conſcience, which is only God's ſubje&t and God! 
peculiar. Dogmatizing and Cenſoriouſneſs makes a will-worſhip to be indeed ſuper. 
{tition. 

In proſecution of this it is to be added , It is as great a fin to teach for dofring 
the prohibitions of Men, as the injunftions and commandments ; to ſay that ye 
may not do what is lawful, as that it is neceſſary to do that which is only per. 
mitted, or is commended. He that impoſes on Mens conſcience an affirmative 
or a negative that God hath nor impoſed, is equally injurious, and equally ſuper. 
ſtitious ; and we can no more ſerve or pleaſe God in abſtaining from what is inno- 
cent, than we can by doing what he'hath commanded. He rhat thinks he ſerves 
God by looking to the Eaſt when he prays, and believes all Men and at all times 
to be oblig'd to do ſo, is a ſuperſtitious man : but he who believes this to be 
ſuperſtition , and therefore turns from the Eaſt, and believes ir alſo ro be n6 
celfary that he do not look that way, is equally guilty 'of the ſame folly ; andis 
like a traveller that ſo long goes from the Eaſt, that he comes to it by his lonp 
progreſlion in the circle. If by the law of God it be not ſinful, or if by the lawof 
God it be not neceſſary, no doctrines of Men can make it ſo: to call good evil, or 
evil good, is equally hateful to God, and avevery Man' is bound to preſerve his 
berty that a yoke be not impoſed upon his conſcience, and he be t.ed'to do what 
God hath left free ; ſo he is oblig'd to take care that he be not hindred, but flil 
that he may do it if he will. That this no way relates to humane laws 1 ſhall afters 
wards diſcourſe : 1 now only ſpeak of impoſition upon; Mens - underſtandings, 
not upon their wills or outward a&t. * He that fays that without a Surplice we 


| cannot pray to God acceptably, and he that fays we cannot well pray with tt, 


2TI. 


are both to blame ; bur if a poſitive law of our Superior interyenes that's ano- 
ther conſideration : for, quedam que licent, tempore & loco mutato won licent, 
faid Seneca; and fo on the contrary , that may be lawful or unlawful , neceſlary 
or unneceſſary , accidentally, which is'not ſo in its own nature and-the inten- 
tions of God. : 

2. Whatſoever pretends to lawfulneſs or-praiſe by being an inftrument of a ver- 
tue and the miniſter of a law, muſt be an apt inſtrument, naturally, ratjonally, pri 
dently, or by inſtitution ſuch as may do what is pretended. Thus atthough in or- 
der to prayer I may very well faſt, to alleviate the body and make the fpirit more 
aQive' and untroubl'd ; yet againſt a day: of prayer I will not throw aH the goods 
out of my Houſe that my: Dining-room may look more like a Chappel, or the 
Gght of worldly goods may not be in my eye at the inſtant of my devotion: be- 
cauſe” as' this is an uncommanded inſtance, fo it is a fooliſh and an unreaſon- 
able inſtrument. The inſtrument muſt be ſuch as is commonly uſed by wiſe and 
—_ — = the like caſes, or ſomething' that hath a natural proportion and efficacy 
to the eftect, | ED 


2, What- 


J 


CHaP. 3. of the Laws of Jeſus Chriſt: ) _ 
\.2 \\'Wharſfoever petends-ro be a ſervice of- God in an uncommanded inſtance, by 
being the ſpecification of a'genera] command, :or the: inſtance. of a grace; malt be 
umraily and-univocally ſuch, not equivocally and by prerenſion only: of which the 
beſt ſign is this, if 1t: be againſt any one commandment direftly or by conſequent, 
+ cannot acceptably purſue or be the inſtance of any other. Thus when the Gno- 
ſticks abuſed their Diſciples by a : prerence. of humility} retfing them char rhey 
ought. by the mediation of Angels: to preſent their prayers to'God the Father, and 
nor. by the Son of God, it being too great a preſumption to uſe his name-and an 
:mmediate addreſs. to him. (as'S; 'Chryſoſtam, Theophylatt, and Occamenius: report 
of them) this was a culpable wilt-worthip,/ becauſe the relation 1t pretended to htt- * Joh. 16. 23. , 
mility was equivocal and ſpurious;' it was expreſly againſt an' article of faith *'and a 
Divine Commandment. So did the Pythagvreans in their pretenſions to mortificati- 
| on; they commanded toabſtain from marriages, from fleth, trom fiſh, as unclean, 
* andminiſterics of fin, and productions of the Devil. Both theſe the Apoſtle reproves 
* jn his Epiſtle ro the Coloftars ;- and therefore: condemns all things of the fame unrea- 
nableneſs. Y £ 17: 
? _ All uncommanded inſtances of piety muſt be reprefetned by their own pro- 
: qualities, 'effe&t and worthineſs; that is, if all their worth be. relative, they 
muſt not be taught as things 'of an abſolute excellency, or 1t it-be a matter of ab- 
 flinence from any+thing that is permitted, \and that abſtinence: be by reaſom of dan- 
| oper or temptation, error or ſcandal, it muſt” not be preſſed as abſtinence from a 
thiog that is ſimply unlawful, or the duty. ſimply neceſſary.” Thus the Encratires 
and Manichees were ſuperſtitious. perſons, ' befides their hereſie ; becauſe although 
they might lawfully have abſtain'd from! all ordinary uſe of wine, in order 10 
temperance and ſevere ſobriety, 'yet when they began to 'fay, thar ſuch abſti- ' 
nence was neceſſary, and all wine was an abomination, they -paſs'd into a direct 
ſuperſtition, and a criminal will-worſhip. While the Novatians denied to' recon« 
cile ſome ſort of lapſed criminals, they did it for diſcipline, and for the intereſts 
of a holy life, they did no more than divers parts of the Church of God did ; but 
when that diſcipline, which once was uſefal; became now. ro be intolerable, and 
that which was only matter of Government became. alſo matter of dotrine, then 
they did that - which our blefſed Saviour' reprov'd in the' Phariſees, they taught 
for doflrines the injunitions of men, and made their will-worſhip to be ſupertti- 
tion. | | 3 
| 4 5. When any uncommanded inſtance relative to a Commandment is to be per- 
| formed, it ought to be done temperately, and according to its owa proportion and 
| uſefulneſs; for if a greater zeal invites .us tothe action, we mult not give the 
reins and liberty to that zeal, and ſuffer it to paſs-on as far as it naturally can; but 
as far as piouſly and prudently it ought. He that gives alms to the poor, . may upen 
the ſtock of the ſame vertue ſpare all vain or leſs neceſſary expence, and be a good 
husband to the poor, and highly pleaſe God with theſe uncommanded inſtances of 
* duty: but then he mult not proſecute them beyond the reaſon of his own af- 
| fairs, to the ruine of his relations, to the danger of temptation. To pray is 
* good; to keep the continual ſacrifice of morning and evening devotions is an ex« 
cellent ſpecification of the duty of | pray continually: ] now he that prays more 
| trequently does ſtill better, but there is a period beyond which the multiplica- 
| - tion and intenſion of the duty is not to extend. For although to pray nine times 
Is more than is deſcribed in any diurnal or nocturnal office; yet it any man ſhall 
pray nine and twenty times, and proſecute the exceſs to all degrees which he na- 
turally can, and morally cannot, that is, ought not, his will-worſhip degene- 
nates into ſuperſtition; becauſe it goes beyond the natural and rational meaſures, 
which though they may be enlarged by the paſſions of Religion, yer mult nor paſs 
beyond the periods of reaſon, and uſurp the places of other duties civil and religi- 
| ous. | 
25, Iftheſe meaſures be obſerv'd, the voluntary and uncommanded actions of religi- 
on, either by their cognation to the laws, or adoption into obedience, become ac« 
ceptable to God, and by being a voluntary worſhip, or an act of religion proceed- 
Ing from the will of man, thatis, from his love and from his deſires to pleaſe God, _ 
are highly rewardable ; & 2D ixav TYTo TERA, pat fy, faid S. Par, If I doj x 
this thing with a voluntary ac or free choice, _ have a reward. And that nol 
Han 3 | NA] 
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354 Of the Inberpretation'and Obligation Book] 


If. 1. 11,12, man may be affrighted-with thofe words 'of God to the Jews, who hath requir'd theſe.: 
v3 things at your hands 2. asif .every:thing-were to be condemned concerning which God 
could ſay, us requifioir 3 meaning; that he never had givena'commandinenty 
have done-it-; it is confiderable; thar God-ſpeaks not 'of voluntary}; bur of. commanal 
ed: fervides;-he inſtances in fuck things which bimfelf: had requir'drar-their: 
their facrifices. of Bulls -and Goats,. their new Moons 'and| folemn Aſſemblies, their 80k 
baths ants Oblations : 'but becauſe they: were not- done: with that piety:and holine a; 
God intended; God takesmo delight anthe outwarg ſervices: fo; that this condemns 
the-unholy:keeping of a law; that'is, obſerving'thebady,i'not the fparitr of religion; 
+ but at: 59ihand does God: rejedt voluntaty fagnitications of a commanded: duty,which 
proceed from a welkinſtrudted-and/ more loving; ſpmity; as/appears1n'th* caſe of voy 
and- free-will-offerings:in-the law.; which: although they. were' will-worſhippingg 
or voluntary. ſervices, aid therefore:the: matrer-of 'theny; was riot commanded, ;ye 
the religion was approved.': And(ibitbe objected thar-rheſe wore nor-will-worthip 
pings, becauſe they were recommended-by! God in general ; Treph,): Though they 
were recommended, yct they were left to the liberty and choice of our will; andif 
that recommendation.of them:be fufficient to ſanctifie fach voluntary retigion, then 
we are fafe in this whole queſtion; .for ſo did our bleſſed/Saviour -in-the Goſpel, y 
: Cor. 7.37. his Father, did in the: Law, (ut poteſt-capene capiar; and; he that fnth' ears 10: hea, 
let him bear'; and ſoſaith S: Paul, He that flandeth faſt in hn: heart, that is, hat 
perſetly reſolved, and; is. of a- conſtant”: temper,: having. no neoeſiity,. but hath power 
over his own-will,: and bath judged in bus heart that he will keep is virgin, doth well 
But the;ground of all is chis-; all voluntary as of worthip 'or religion are thereſgr 
acceptable,; quia fundamentam habent in lege Divuma,' Gods law is'the ground ofthem; 
that's the Canon, and theſe will-worſhippings are . buy: the Deſcant upon the phi 
ſong: ſome way or, other they' have their: authority and ground fron the law 
God ;:; For, On'y Wo '" 'L | 


26, Whatſcever hath its mlide foundation ina: per ſwafron that 'is merely hamane, and nway 
relies upon the Law or the:exprefſed wnthiof God, that is wilk-worſhip in the craming 
fence, that 'is,| it is fuperſtitivn. So-thervulgar Ladinand: Era/mus render the word 
0:roderoxcer, or willaviorſbip ; and they both fignifie the ſame thing, when will-wer 
ſhip is fo defin'd : bur-if. it! be defirrd- by [a religions: paſſion or exceſs it uncommadel 
inſtances relating to, or being founded in the Law and will of God,] then will-worſhi 
Ggnities nothing but: what 15 good, and what 1s better ; 1t 15 a free-will-offering, a 
erbrpurn occos © Feroxcics, hike the inftirution under which S. Paul was educated, th 

 ftrifleſt and exatteft fetb of the Religion, and they that hve accordingly, are inuna?; 
12101 Te vipue; the voluntary and moſt willing ſubjeits of the law. * So that although 
concerning ſome inftances' it can be faid, 7 ui wv 6xizzy ue, this is direQly 1 
commandment ; and concerning others, 75 al.  Uhc TE 22f2tot's; 192240 ue, thiss ver 
tuous or a-right action of my choice ; yet thoſe are no otherwiſe oppos'd than asi 
and ſuper, for the one are & > 2270235 7252, in the order and conſtitution of thecom- 
mandment, the other ume? > exroxle, (as S. Chryſoſtom expreſlies it)* are above the 
commandment, yet all are in the fame form or category : it is withih the fame l- 
mits and of the ſame nature, and to the ſame ends, and by the fame rule, and of 
the fame holineſs, and by a greater love ; that's all the difference : and thus it ws 
trom the beginning} of the world, in all ioſtitutions and in all religions, which God 
ever lov'd. 

27. lonly inſtance in the firſt Ages and Generations of mankind, becauſe in them there 
is pretended ſome difficulty to the queſtion. Abel ofter'd ſacritice to God, and fo 

* Multi com- did Cain ; and in the days of Exoch men began to call'upon the name of the Lord; 
mentariorum * and a Prieftbood was inſtituted in every family, and the Major-domo was the 
OO /:--. Prieſt, and God was, worſhipped by confumptive oblations: and to this they were 


frarumſeripto- 

res ex his | : | 
verbs eliciunt, homines iU:th ſeruls novos ritus, novas ceremonias & religions formas inſtituiſſe ; quia ſeil. certumeſt, ab exordiv 
humani generis homines Deum colniſſe, arque aded inoocaſſe nomen Domini. Hoc orgs quod quaſi de novo faftum recenſetur, «| 
anfl Jt{lti0 NOVarium rituum, quibus quaſi ae proprio Deum colere volaerunt. ' At notandum eſt in horum verborum ſenſu nthil eſſe (er- 
tum quod ad hanc rem poſit pertinere. Nam paſſim in Hebraorum commentarizs foculum Enoch tanquam impium memoratur : B 
Hebr.ei exponere ſolebant hunc locami quaſi pl efſet ; tunc cum Enech natus eſſet homints profanaſſe nomen Domin: invocando 
2nomen ej us ſuper Creaturas, fic n. verbum rw, derivarum ſcit: a'voce Colin, 3.6. profaha, profanaſſe mnterprerats ſunt © homines fell 
tunc cepiſſe appellare filios homunum, & animalia, & herbas nomne Des ſaniti benedi&ti. Aben Exra a. & Abrabancel fimpicis 
em borum verborum ſenſum retinuerunt : ceperunt ſcil, commemorare creatorem ſunm, © ad nomen ejus opera & rationes dirigere 


prompted 
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prappred: by; Batural reaſon, and; for it rHere'was'no- commant} of Gad. * So S. * #2 deSt- | 


3; 3 wis. 


iro ftoins 672 REL TWO 1acutnav, SIAv3 es REG} 4 7Fae 2» 0 I[2A&J9 Phivs 720 T2 A xgous, EN 
Gy ofe De 7 ance PS, Thr uae Sac ariviyt” Abel was. not taught 
of any,,000,. artVey had he reveived-a law OT the oblation of firſt-fruits,; but of 
him{elf and moved by his Conſeience he offer -ihat. 
aalwers ad onthodaxos in rhe works of Juſtin Martyr affirms, 859% . Soon m2. 32: 
aN0Je Ioorz. 75) Dx 9 TY uae i, 7 Mia 0 raTz{2w 7s, xAv P2116 5 1-1 
mw agony TH rain da; Sie Rrarre tvd2ico der}, They who 
offer &, 10 God) before' the law the:ſasrifice of beats, did not do it by a Divine, Command- 
mant,, though God by accepting it gave teſtimpay that the perſon who offer dit w:s plea- 
ſing. 0 him. What theſe inſtances do effe& or perſwade we ſhall fee inthe ſequel ; 
i#6he. mean: time F obferve vhat they are by metof differins perſwaſions us'd.te.con- 
tary! Purpoſes! Some there are; that ſuppoſe 15 to be im the power of men to ap- 
pojat- new. inſtances and manners of religion, and to-invent diſtinct matrers and torms 
of Nivine worſhip ; and rhey fuppoſe that: by"theſe inſtances they are warranted to 
fay,, That we may. in religion do: wharfoever by Natural reaſon we are prompted to; for 
Abel, and Cain, and Excch did their ſervices upon- no. othen account. Others that 
ſuſpet every thing to. be fuperſtitious thar'is uncommanded; and believe all ſorts of 
wilk worſhip:to be: criminal, ſay, that if 4be/ did this wholly by his natural reaſon 
and ireligjon,, then this relagion being by the law of Nature was a alſo command of God; 
ſo.that ſtill iz, was done by the force of a faw, for a law of Nature being a law of 
God, whatſoever is'done by that is neceſſary, not wilt-worſhip, or an ad of choice 
anda voluntary religion.  /- | | 

* 18, | Now theſe men divide the truth between them, For it is not true that whatſoever 
| iu taught us by Natural reaſon, is bound upon us by a Natural law: which propoſition, 
alchough I havealready prov'd'competemlyy yet I ſhall nor omit to add ſome things 
hee to the iljuſtranion of it, 'as- being very" material to-rhe preſent queſtion and rule 
of Conſcience. Socinus the Lawyer affirm'd Reafon to be the natural law, by which 
men are inclin'd firft, and then derermin'd to that which is agreeable to reaſon. But 
this cannot be'true, left we ſhoutd be canſtrain'd ro affirm, that God hath left the 
government of the world toan uncertain an®'mperfe guide: for nothing ſo differs 
as. the reaſonings of men, and « man may' do according to his reaſon, and yer do 
very h.. Sicat ons citheredi opus eſt citharams putſare, periti vero ac probe dotti re- 


acrifice '* and * the Author of the * Ad Queſt, 


de pulfare : fic hominis cujuſcunque eff agere' cum ratione, probi vero hominis eſt refte pyi 1. 1.c 4. 


cum ratione operari. So Ariſiotle.. It is thet work of every Mufician to play upon his 
inſtrument ; but to play well requires'art andskill: fo every man does according to 
reaſon ; but to do righteous things, and according to right reafon, mult fuppoſe a 
wiſe and good a man. The canfequent of this is, that reaſon is not the natural law, 
but reaſon when it 1s rightly raughr, well ordered, truly inſtructed, perfetly com- 
manded ; the law is it that binds us to operate according to right reaſon, and com- 
mands-us we ſhould not decline from it. ' He that does according to the natural law, 
orthe law of God, does not, cannot do amiſs: but when reafon alone is his warrant 
and his guide, he ſhall not always find out what'is pleaſing to God. And it will be 
tono purpoſe to fay, that notevery mans reaſon, but right reaſon ſhall be the law. 
For every man thinks his own reaſon right, 'and whole nations differ in the affigna- 
tion and opinions of right reafon:; and who ſhall be Judge of all, but God? and he 
that is the Judge mult alſo be the Law-giver, ele it wilt be a fad ſtory for us to 
come under his Judgment, by whoſe laws and meaſures we were not wholly directed. 
If God had commanded the: Prieſts peoral to be ſet with Rubies, and had given no 
lairument of diſcerning his meaning -but our eyes, a red cryſtal or ſtained glaſs 
would have paſs'd inſtead of rubies: But by other meafures than by ſeeing we ate to 
diſtinguith the precious ſtone from a bright counterfeit. As our eyes are to the di- 
ilinfion of viſible objts, fo! is our reaſon to ſpiritual, the inſtrument of judging, 
but not alone : but as reaſon helps our eyes, ſo does revelation inform our reaſon ; 
and we have: no law till by revelation or ſome ſpecifick communication of his plea- 
lure God hath declar'd and made.a law. | 
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* Lex Dei mentem, noftram incendens, e-, 


am ad ſe pertrahit, conſcientidmg; noſtram 
vellicat, qu & ipſa mentia noſtr+ lex dicieur. 
Damaſcen. l:b. 4. C. 23 de fide. Ubi Clichto- 
v.eus ſic exponitlex mentis noſtre eſt 1 pſa na- 
trralis ratio Dei legem hgbens ſibi 
;mpreſſamq, & inſiram qus bonum a malo in- 


terno lumins dijudicamus. S. Hicronymus ep. 


151.ad Algaſi 4.3 hanc legem appellat legem 
intelligenti.e, quam 1gnoras pueritia, neſcit 
infantia, tunc 4 venit 5 precipit.quando 1n- 
crpit intelligentia. B. Maximus tom. 5. Bib. 
iioth centur. 5. C. 13. Lex nature eſt ratio 
natiuralis, qiie captivum tenet ſenſum ad de- 
lendam vim irrationalem. Hoc di xit imper- 
fette, quia ratio naturalis tantim eſt mate- 


| 2. de ſermone Domins 11 monte, Nullam a- 
nimam eſſe que ratiocinari poſſit.in cujuscon- 
ſcientia non loguatur Deus : quss n. legem na- 
#uralem in cordibus hominum ſcribit niſi De- 


inditam, 


714 boy naturalis. Reins 4. $. Auguſtinus,: 
e 


_* Nowall the law of God:which we:call-n es 
ſon, that is,-ſo agreeable to natural and ad nact wet va 
the law.is inthe marter of it written in our hearts before "A 
is.made to.bea-law. Lex.eſt Nature vs, & ratio aredenry 
Juris atque injurige regula. So Cicero 1ib. 1. de leg; But thou k 
all the law of Nature be reaſon; yet whatſoever is reaſors Is 
not preſently a Jaw of Nature.. And therefore that _ 
retwin to the-in{lances we are diſcourſing of,. it follows w. 
that although Abel and Cain 'and Enoch did do-ſome aQions 
of religion by the. dictate of natural reaſon; that therefore: 
they did it by the law of nature: for every. good at that 
any man can do 15 agreeable to: right reaſon;' but every a 
we do 5 not by a law, as appears in all: the inſtances 1 have 
given in theiexplication and commentaries'on:theſe two haſt 
rules. Secondly, on the other: fide it is not true, that we » 

do in religion” whatſoever we are prompted to by natural reg 


us ? boc ſeil. innuens non rationem ſolam, ſed 
Deum loquentem ex principits noſire ratio- 
mis ſanxaſſe legem. Tdem dixitexplicatius, l. 
22. contr. Fauſt um c. 27. legem eternam eſſe 
Divinam rationem vel voluntatem ordinem 
naturalem conſervars jubentem, perturbars 


Verantem. 


ſon. For although natural reaſon teaches us that God ig't9 
be lov'd, and God is to be. worſhipped, thar is, it tells us he 
is our ſupreme, \ we his creatures .and his ſervants; we had 
our being from him, and we ſtill depend upon him, and he 
is. the end of all;who is the beginning of all, and therefor 
whatſoever came from him muſt alſo tend:to him; and whoſoever made every thi 
muſt needs make every thing for himſelf, for he being the fountain of perfetion; no 
thing could be good bur what 1s from, and for, and. by, and zo that fountain tad 
therefore that every thing mult in its way honour and ſerve and glorifie him : now 
I ay, although all this is taught us by »atural reaſon, by this reaſon we are taught 
that God muit be worſhipped ; yet that :cannot tell us how God will be worſhipped. 
Natural reaſon can tell us what is our obligation, becauſe it can diſcourſe of our n+ 
ture and production, our relation and minority ; but:Nataral reaſon cannot tell usby 
what inſtances God will be pleas'd withys,. or prevaild with to do us new bene- 
fits; becauſe no natural reaſon can inform us of the will of God, till himſelf hath 
declar d that will. Natural reaſon tells us we are to obey God ; but Natural reaſm 
cannot teil us in w hat poſitive commandmentsGod: will be obeyed, till he declare 
what he muſt command us to do and: obſerve. . So though by Nature we are taught 
that wi mayt _—_ Go ; yet by _ ſignifications of duty, and by what a 
ons cf religion this is to be done, depends upon ſu | 7 7 
nts 117g SN , depe pon ſuch a cauſe as nothing but it {elf 
And this is apparent in the religion, of the old world, the religion 7 
conſumptive oblations ; which it 1s certain themſelves did _ = — 
reaſon, but they were taught and 1njoyn'd-by God: for that it is no part of a natural 
religion to kill beaſts, and offer to God Wine and Fat, is evident by rhe nature 
of the things themſelves, the cauſe of their inſtitution, and the matter of fa 
that is the evidence that they came in- by poſitive conſtitution. For blood'wss 
anciently the fantion of Laws-and Covenants, Sanitio 2 Sanguine, fay the Gram- 
marians; becauſe the fanCtion or eſtabliſhment of laws was it which bound the 
life of man to the law, and therefore when the Jaw was broken, the life or the 
bloud was forfeited : but then as in, Covenants, in which ſometimes the wilder 
people cid drink bloud, the gentler and more civil-did drink wine, the bloud of 
the grape; fo in the forfeiture of Jaws they alſo gave the bloud of beaſts in ex- 
change tor their own, Now that this was leſs than what was due is certain, and 
thercloze it mult ſuppoſe remiſſion and grace, a favourable and a gracious accep- 
tztion; Which becaule it is voluntary. and arbitrary in God, leſs than his due 
and morethan our merit, no natural reaſon can teach us to appeaſe God with facri 
tices. Ir is 1ndecd agrecable to reaſon that bloud ſhould be pour'd forth, when the 
ile 1s to be paid, becauſe the bloud isthe life; but that one life ſhould redeem ano- 
ther, that the bloud of a beaſt ſhould be taken in exchange for the life of a 
man, that no reaſon naturally can teach us. Ego vero deſtinavi cum wvobis in altari 
ad expiationem faciendam pro animis veſtris: nam ſanguis eſt qui pro anima expiatio- 
nem facit, ſaid, God by Moſes. The lite of the fleſh is in the bloud ; and I have 
given it to you upon th2 Altar to make an atonement for your Souls : for itis , 
the 
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the blood that maketh an atonement for the Soul : according to which are thoſe 
words of S. Paul without ſhedding of blood there is no remiſſion ; meaning that in the 
Law, all expiation of fins was by facrifices, to which Chriſt by the ſacrifice of him- 
ſelf put a period. But all this Religion of facrifices, was (I fay) by God's appoint- 
ment ; Ego vero deſtinavi, 1o ſaid God, I have deſign'd or decreed it : but that this: 
was no part of a law of nature, orof prime, eſſential reaſon, appears in this, 
* x, Becauſe God confind it among the Jews to the family of Aaron, and that 
only in the land of their own inheritance, the land of promiſe ? which could no 
more bedone in a natural religion than the Sun can be contin'd to a Village -Chap- 
pel. * 2. Becauſe God did expreſs oftentimes that he took no delight in Sacrifices of 
Beaſts ; as appears in Pſalm 40. and pſalm 50. and Pſalm 5 1. Iſa. 1. Fer .7. Hoſea 6. 
Micah 6. * 3. Becauſe he tells us in oppoſition to ſacrifices and external rites , 
what that is which is the natural and eſſential religion in which he does delight ; 
the - ſacrifice of prayer and thanksgiving, a broken and a contrite heart ; that we 
ſhould walk i» the way he hath appointed ; that we ſhould do juſtice and judgment, 
and walk humbly with our God : He deſires mercy and not ſacrifice and the knowledge of Dan. 9. 
God more than burnt offerings. 4. Becauſe Gabriel the Arch-angel foretold thar the 
Mcffas ſhould make the daily facrifice "tar ceaſe. 5. Becaule for above fixteen 
hundred years God hath ſuffered that Nation: to whom he gave the law of fa- 
crifices ro be without Temple or Prieſt , or Altar, and therefore without Sa- 
crifice, 
o, But then if we inquire why God gave the law of ſacrifices, and was ſo long pleas'd 
with it; the reaſons are evident and confeſsd. 1. Sacrifices were types of that 
great oblation which was made upon the Altar of the Croſs. 2. It was an expiation 
which was next in kind to the real forfeiture of our own lives: it was bloud for 
bloud, a life for life, a leſs for a grearer ; it was that which might make us con- 
ſels God's ſeverity again(t ſin, though nor feel it ; it was enough to make us hate 
the ſin, but not to fink under it; it was ſufficient for a tine, but ſo as to preſerve 
the ſtake; it was a manuduction to the great ſacrifice, but {uppletory of the great 
loſs and forfeiture; it was enough to glorifie God and by it to fave our ſelves; it 
was inſufficient in it ſelf, but accepred 1n the great ſacrifice ; it was enough in tha- 
dow, when the ſubſtance was fo certainly to ſucceed. 3. It was given the Jews 
Emo; m3 0uols ty 299 XA EY yoo, Þ moves Tv; ago, as the Author 
of rhe Apoſtolical conſtitution attirms, that being loaden with the expence of. facri- 
fices:o one God they might not be greedy upon the ſame terms to run after many: 
and therefore the ſame Author affirms, before their golden calf and other idolatries, 
Sacrifices were not commanded to the Fews, but perſwaded only ; 'xecommended, and 
left unto their liberty. By which we are at; fait brought to this truth, That it 
was taught by God to Adam, and by him taught to his Poſterity, that they ſhould 
iatheir ſeveral manners worſhip God by giving to him ſomething ot atf that he had 
given us ; and therefore ſomething of our time, and ſomething} of our goods: and 
as that was to be ſpent ar! rmem and celebration-of his name,” 1o'thele were to be 
given in conſumptive offerings:; but the manner- and:the meaſure was left. to Num. -. 
choice; and taught by ſuperadded reafons and pofitive laws: and in this ſerice are 
thoſe words to be underſtood which above I cited:out of Futix Martyr aid S. Chry- 
ſeftom. To this purpoſe Aquinas cites the gloſs upon the ſecond: of the":Colofhars, 
ſaying, Ante tempus legis juſtos per interiorem inflinttum inſtruttos. fuiſſe de modo colen- 
di Deum, quos alit fequebantur '; poſtmodum wero exterioribus Praceptis circa” hoc 
homines fuiſſe infliruttos que. preterire peſtiferum- eſt. Before the Law the 'righ- 
teous had a certain inſtint by which they were taught” how-to: worſhip: God, to 
Vit in| the actions-:of internal religion ; but; afterwards they were inſtruded by 
outward precepts.; ;'That is the natural religion conſiſting in prayers and praiſes, 
1n; ſubmitting our underſtandings and ſubjecting opr- wills,'1n- theſe things the"Wiſe 
Patriarchs were inſtructed by :rightbreaton and the natural duty of Men 'to God:: 
butas for. all external religions, -un-theſe things -they' had a Teacher and a guide ; 
of theſe things they were to do nothing of their,own heads. (In*whatſoever is from 
within.there can-be no:Will-worſhip; for all-that:the Soul can dv-is God's right ; and 
no a of faith or hope in God; no charity; :no-degree of charity,- or confidence, 
or defire to -pleaſe him can \ be fuperſtitious. . But becatiſejtv outward «ations 
there may te undecent expreſſions or unapt - miniflleries or infiances- not relative 
to 
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or dire& exceſs, or imprudent expreſſions, therefore they needed Maſters ajg 

l Teachers, but their great Teacher was God. Deum docuifſe Adam cultum dinj. 

mum quo ejus benevolentiam recuperaret quam per peccatum tranſgreſſſonis amiſerat . 

ipſumque docuiſſe filios ſuos dare Deo decimas & primitias, ſaid Hugo de $. FViflore 

God taught Adam how to worſhip him, and by what means to recover his favoyr, 

* In Epiſt. de from which he by tranſgreſſion tell (the ſame is affirmed by S. Athanafius * ;) he 
| pj prong 6 that which he adds that Adam taught his children to give firſt-fruits and tenths 

M11 & libro ſu- , . z 

peritud, On. I KNOW not upon what authority he affirms it. Indeed Joſephus ſeems to fay fome. 

nia mihi tra- thing again(t it ; 6 9% TRUTH HMANAOV 1x7) TH Junk TOI CUTD MELTS X, Kata Quins 
dita ſunt. Surv, dMN 8 Tos nat” Earwory avtewns mEWITS 1&7 Elzv meu! 

os. Tod. L PIE TORO GVA & Ts IT c : ALTH iv TY ris, 

I,c.3. God is not pleas'd ſo much in oblation of ſuch things which the greedineſs and vis. 

lence of Man forces from the Earth, ſuch as are corn and fruits ; but is more pleagy 

with that which comes of it ſelf naturally and eaſily, ſuch as are cattel and ſheep, 

And therefore he ſuppoſes God rejeted Cain and. accepted Ate! becauſe Caiy 

brought fruits which were procur'd by labor and tillage ; but be! offered ſheey, 

which came by the eaſie methods and pleaſing miniſteries of Nature. Ir is certzjn 

Foſephus ſaid not true, and had no warrant for his affirmative : but that which' hi 

diſcourſe does morally intimate is very right, thar the things of Man's invention 

pleaſe not God ; but that which comes from him we muſt give him again, and ery: 

him by what he hath given us, and our religion muſt be of ſuch things as cometoy; 

from God: it muſt be obedience or compliance ; it muſt be ſomething of meer loye 

or ſomething of love mingled with obedience : it is certain it was ſo in the inſtance 


of Abel. 


And this appears in thoſe words of S. Paul By faith Abel offered ſacrifice: 
was not therefore done by choice of his own head ; but by the obedience of faith 
which ſuppoſes revelation and the command or declaration of the will: of God, And 
concerning this, in the Traditions and Writings of the Eaiterlings, we find this 
ſtory. ” In the beginning of Mankind when Eve for the Peopling of the World 
* was by God ſo bleſſed in the produQion of Children that ſhealways had Twinsbs 
/ © fore the birth of Seb, and the Twins were ever Male and Female, that they 
* -might interchangeably marry, »e gens /it unius etatis populus wirorum,' | 
«* Mankind ſhould expire in one generation ;..Adam being taught by God didindt 
* allow the Twins to marry, 8; 1 wev puoi; 4ua TH yelon Owietuce x, 01:58 whim 
& wature her ſelf by their divided birth had ſeparated and divided; bur appointed 
* that Caiz ſhould marry the Twin-ſiſter of Abel, and Abel ſhould marry Av 
* the Twin-ſiſter of Caiz: But Cain thought his own Twin-ſiſter the more beautiful 
* and reſolved to marry her. Adam therefore wiſhed them to inquire of: God 
* by facrifice ; which they did: and becauſe Cair's ſacrifice was rejected, andihi 


I. 
Heb. 11. 3 


< hopes made void, and his deſire not conſented to, he kill'd his Brother a1; . 


* whoſe Twin-liſter after fell to the portion of Serh, who had none of his/own. 
Upon this occaſion facrifices were firſt offered. Now whether God tavugi 
the. religion of it- firſt to Adam, or immediately to Cain and Abel, yetit 
certain from the 'Apoſile ( upon whom we may relie, though: upon the tradition 
of the Zafterlings' we may not )that Abe! did his religion from the principle of faith; 
and therefore that, manner of worſhipping God. did not. confift :only in manners 
but. 1g. ſuperoatural myſtery ;.that-is, all external forms of worſhipping -are 00 
.parts -of moral -duty, but depend: upon divine..inſtitution and. divine acceprame: 
and although any: external rite that is founded' upon/a natural rule of vertue my 
be: accepted into, religion, when that: vertue 145.4 law ;. yet nothing muſt be pr6 
lented to, God bug what himſelf hath choſen. ſome; way or! other. Superſtitioiel 
qugndo : txaditioni>humane Religionis. nomen applicatur, ſaid\1the Gloſle' ['3#'C 
toff. 2. | when; any.;tradition: or.; invention i of Man is called Religion, "the® pro 
. per name of. it is. /aper/tition ; that 35; when any. thing is brought into Religion 
and js it ſelf made:to be a worthip:.of: God'y{ it (is) a will-worſhip in the Criminal 
Lib. 1. 8 lib, 1ence.' - HJanc video! ſapientifſimirum:fuiſſe ſententiam, legem' neque hominam in 
2. de legibus. #448." EXCog/tatam:," Megue ſertumi. alzquod eſſe © populoram , fed ' Eterwum quiddam, 
Vide Plato.di- ao univerſum, mundum regeret, imperandi prohibendique: ſapientia. 1ta' priver 


al. 10. de legi-* 4 . F : : oP 
bus, ; pem' legem illam,. & ultimam \mentem eſſe dicebant omnia ratione aut 'cofent!s aut 


wvetant!s 


to a lawof God or a Counſel Evangelical, there may be irregularity and obliquiry 


Ws 
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A ei IH 


rrantix Dei fad Cer wir of man; nor the eaſen; of the pepple jad | 


icy for an ww) AD an 
theworld, it is the v God commantigg. of forbjdn 
aptgeſs, the diſpoſition, the capacity and. mar r, of the eter 
fm of its the command*of God. © Every plant which my 


ſvme ate grafted}, and ſome inoculated ; and al theſe wyl 
pleaſing fruit ; bur if it prove who , that is, of izs own, accord, the fruit is fit for 
nothing, and the three 1s fir ER” | 
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"The Chriſtian ton both of Faith and Manners is full contained in the Holy Seriptuet; 
. and from thence only can the Conſcience bave Divine warrant and Authority. 


| 1. NF the perfeftion and fulnels of the Ohriſtian Law I have already given accougty 
7 (Yr where this law is recorded, and that the Holy. Scriptures are the pexfegt 
f the preſent Rule, which. is of great uſe in the 


and-only Digeſt of it, is the matter \ 
Rule of Canſeiee ; becauſe if, we know not, where our Rule. is to be found, and if 
there can be ſeveral Tables of the Law pretended, our ONE mult be by chance 
or' our own choice, that is , 1t_cannox. be pbediencs , which muſt be voluntary 
ia the ſubmiſſion, and therefore camo? be chance, and it muſt; be determin'd by 
the ſuperior, and therefore caynor be vir own antecedent thoice, but what, is choſea 
| , Thatthe Holy Scriptures of the: Old and New Teſtament do contain, the whoſe 
| © wifl and law of God is affirmed by the Primitive Fathers , and by. all the re- 
formed Churches ; that the Serippros are not a, perfect Rule of Faxh and man- 
ners, 'but that Tradition is to be, added to make it a lull repoſitory of the Divine 
wilt, is affirmed by the Church of Rome. For the eſtabliſhing of the rruch.in this 
| ont and direQory of Conſcience, I ſhall. firſt ſhew, as matter of fact, that. the 
and 


» 


urch of God in all the firſt and beſt Ages, when tradition could be more. certain, 

| aſſent to it might be more reaſonable: did nevertheleſs whe the. Holy. Serip- 

tures for their only rule of faith and manners... 2. Next, 1 hall, ſhew, whar 

uſe there was of Traditions, 3. That th FORick. of traditions, after Fe conlig- 

bation of the Canon of Scripture, was not only of little ule in any thing, but falſe 1n 

many things, and therefore unſafe-in all-queſtions'; and as By world grew. gider, 
it 


traditions grew mote uncertain, and the argument from traditioa was; antolerghly 


E. , 1. That the firſt Ages of the Church did appeal to Scripture in all their queſtions, ap- 
: : = to theſe ines S. Clemens of Alexaxdria hath theſe excellent Wa P 
| 6: , T29 | : t) o 
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iow CR, MAA: ov) 1h pon, @mo3 ate; Zou TY 2a 1t is not fit. that weſhoutd ſimply 
wrend to the afirmatives of mey, for our Nay may be as good as their Tea. But if the 
nn "matter of Faith, and not of opinion,only, let us nat tay. for a teftimany of wan. 
bat confirm our queſtion by the mord of God 1, mbich is the moſt certain of all, or iy in- 
ted rather the "only. demonſtration. Now that. there may be. ng fiarting hole from 
theſe words of tie Spin, I only, add this, that it is. plain, from the whale order of 
his difcourſe, that he Tpeaks only. of zhe word of God. writes, . For the wards befare 
re theſe, Dot ey. take away all demonſtration, or do they affirm that there is any *. 4 
pole they wit graxe there 3s [emer agtels hey have Jef their ſonſes. But if there ta av 
aemonſtr ation, it is veceſſary that we make enquiry, #, cx Tv att 3eap® Sx uanderey 


dnexrras, and from the Scriptures to learn demonſtratively,.. And a little after he adds; 
they that imploy their time about the beſt things, neuer give aver thejr ſearching afrer truth, 
web 2s 7 amutn an aur Adfun TY 1eapir, until from the Seriptures they 
bve got a demonſtration. He ſpeaks againit rhe Gnoſticks,, wha IWr(ey to 

| | ecret 
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Cu AP.” 3. of the Laws of Jeſus Chriſt. 361 
i dneNel24m0s rev Sri 82 2309", for that is the ſecurity of our faith which is deriv'd 

wot from witty inventions, but from the demonſtration of divine Scriptures. Omne quod 

Joquimur debemus affirmare de Scripturis ſanttis, ſaid S. Hierom, every thing that we In Pl. 89. 
ſpeak we muſt prove it from the holy Scriptures; not every thing abſolutely, but 

every thing of religion, every thing of faith and manners: and if all this be not in 

che Scriptures, 1t can haveno juſt avthority. Hec quia de ſeriptaris authoritatem nom. - 

habet, eadem facilitate contemuttur qua probatur, If it have not its warrant from Scrip- M”Hemin Matr. 
ture, it may with as much eaſe be deſpisd as it was offered. Where though S. F7je- <P: 23: 

rom ſpeaks of a particular queſtion, viz. whether Zecharias the fon of Barachias were 

the Father of John the Baptiſt; yet it could not have been. applied to this particular, 

*fit had not been true in the general, "That every thing of religion may be rejected 

that is not prov d from Scripture. But this is expreſly affirm'd by S. Chryſoſtom ; Homil. in PL. 
Nam ft quid dicitur abſque Scriptura, auditorum cogitatio claudicat, &c. If any thing be 55: 

poken without Scripture, the thought of the hearers is lame ; ſometimes tnclining to aſſent, 

ſometimes declining ; ſometimes rejeftting the opinion as frivolous, ſometimes receiving 

it as probable : but when a teſtimony of the Divine voice proceeds from Scripture, it con- 

firms the ſpeech of bim that ſpeaks, and the mind of him that hears. And upon this ac- 

count it was that S. Cyril of Alexandria, being to diſpuic with Theodoret concern- 

ing ſome myſterious queſtions of Religion, relusd to confer but from the foun- 44 Euoprtum. 
rains of Scripture. 1 became him ( ſays he) being exercis'd in Scriptures, ſince his | 
defire was to confer with me about divine myſteries, to ſpeak with us only oat of the Holy 

Scriptures, and ſo to frame his diſcourſe as becomes holy things. And I ſhould wonder if 

Theodoret ſhould do otherwiſe: for he himſelf brings in the orthodox Chriſtian fay- pj,og, i.c. «. 
ing to Eraniſtes, pun tac Noyorss #, ovANoyopes dewmri; we gowtyx1;*” tu 1 mol y 


mSnpacer Th Bris yerrh' Tell not me of your logiſms and ſyllogiſms : TI rely upon Scripture | 
alone. In which ſhort ſentence he makes proviſion againſt all devices of man's in- 
venting ; bur he eſtabliſhes a remedy and an affirmative that is equally ſtrong againſt 


all pretenſion of traditions beſides Scripture, by ſaying that Scripture alone is the 


ground of his confidence, the argument of his perſwaſion in matters of Religion. 

but S. Auſtin eſtabliſhes the ſame ſufficient and only rule of Scripture, and by way of 

inſtance excludes the Authority of Councils. Sec nunc nec ego Nicenum nec tu debes Contra Maxi. 

Ariminenſe tauquam prejudicaturus proferre Concilium. Neque ego hujus authoritate ne- ——"% 3. 

que tu illius detineris : Scripturarum authoritatibus, non quorumcunque propriis, ſed utriſ- 

que communibus teſtibus, res cum re, cauſa cum cauſa, ratio cum ratione concertet. [ought 

wot to urge the Nicene Council, nor you that of Ariminum ; as prejudging the queſtion on 

either fide. But let the cauſes be confronted, argument againſt argument, matter againſt 

matter, thing againſt thing by the authorities of _— which are the witneſſes com- 

mon to us both, By which words, if S. Auſtin's affirmative can prevail, it is certain 

that nothing ought to be pretended for argument bur Scripture in matters of Religi- 

on For it a General Council,. which is the beſt witneſs of tradition, the beſt ex- 

pounder of Scripture, the beſt determiner of a queſtion, is not a competent meaſure 

of determination, then certainly nothing elſe can pretend to it, nothing but Scripture. 

And it it be replied, that this is only affirm'd by him in caſe that two Councils are or 

ſeem contrary : I anſwer, that if Councils can be or ſeem contrary, ſo that wiſe and 

good men cannot competently infiſt upon their teſtimony, it is certain a man may be 

deceived, or cannot juſtly be determin'd by any topick but the words and conſequen- 

cesof Scripture; and if this be the only probation, then it" is ſufficient, that's cer- 

tain. But that will be a diſtin conſideration. In the mean time that which I in- 

tend to perſwade by theſe teſtimonies, is, that the Fathers of the Primitive Church 

dd in all their myſterious enquiries of religion, in all matters of faith and manners, 

admit no argument but what was deriv'd from Scripture *. 0 Fs Bs 
Licet : pong : 


Non licet. Inter licet veſtrum, E9 non licet noſtrum, nutant 5 remigant animi populorum. Nemo wobis credat, nemo nobis : 
emnes contentioſi homines ſumus ; querendi ſunt Judices : ſi Chriſtiani, de utraque parte dari non poſſunt, quia ſtudirs veritas 
zmpeditur. De foris querendus eſt Judex : ſi Paganus, non poteſt noſſe Chriſtiana ſecreta : ſi Judeus, inimicns eſt Chriſtians 
beptiſmatis. Ergo in terris nullum de hac re repersri poterit Fudicium : de clo querendus eſt Judex. Sed ut quid pulſamus ad 
Celum, cum habeamus hic in Evangelio teſtamentum ? Optart. lib. 5. contr. Parmen. 

Ego folis eis ſcriptorum qui jam Canonict appellantur, didict hunc timorem honoremque deferre, ut nullam eorum ſcribendo er- 
rafſe audeam credere : alios autem ita lego ut quantalibet ſanfitate dotrinaque polleant : non ided verum putem quia ipfi ita ſen- 
ſerunt, {ed quia mihi vel per 1llos authores Canonicos, vel probabili ratione, quod & veritate non ahhorreat, perſuadere potuerunr. 
S Auguſt. ep. 19 ad Hieronymum. 

$1 arvinarum fcripturarum, earum ſcil. que Canonice in Eccleſia nominantur, perſpicua aliquid firmatur authoritate, ſine ul 
dubitatione credendum eſt. Aliis vero teſtibus vel teſtimonits quibus aliquid credendum eſſe ſuadetur, tibi credere vel non credere 
licet, Ge. T6. Ep 112. Videeundem lib. ad donatiſtas poſt collationem cap. 15. C3 lib. de Unitate Eccleſiz cap. 18.6 19. lib. 2. de 
bapei]. contra Donatiftas, cap 3. 


T0 2. Next 


pnmm_—_ c—_ : —_— _ 
Of the Interpretation and Obligation Book 11: 
2. Next to this and like it is, that the Primitive Doitors did confute all herefies 
from Scripture ; which could no way be done, but that becauſe Reflum eſt index ſui 
& obliqui, that which is ſtraight will demonſtrate its own ſtraightneſs and the crook. 
edneſs of that which is crooked. Scripture muſt be a rule of all religion and all 
De Reſur. car- faith, and therefore ſufficient to reprove all vice and every herefie. So Tertulliay 
nis eap-3- giſcourſes, Aufer hereticis que cum Ethnicis ſapiunt, ut de Scripturis ſolis queſtions; 
ſaas fiſtant, Take from hereticks their Ethnick learning, that they may diſpute their 
Tra@&.23.in queſtions out of Scripture only. To this purpoſe Origen brings in the precedent of 
Natth. our Bleſſed Lord, from Scriptures confuting the hereſie of the Saddacees about the 
Reſurrection. As Chriſt did, fic facient & Chriſti imitatores exemplis Scripturaruy 
quibus oportet ſecundum ſanam dottrinam omnem wvocem obmuteſcere Pharaonis, fo wi 
the followers of Chriſt do by the examples of Scripture, which will put to filence 
every voice of Pharaoh; that is, every doctrine of the adverſaries. Plainer yer are 
thoſe excellent words of S. A4thanaſtus, ſpeaking but of a ſmall part of Scripture, 
Eviſt.adEpict. even {o much as was ſufficient to prove the Articles of the Nicene Creed : *H 92 & as. 
TH TUSY. Tal TTUTELD KAT Th; F125 Yerra; Crohowbiio mig auTY 21m; 5 Docs a2. 
T@ mw UV Tran ana 1c, ounov q) 7 £uTe/Sca; oy Xe 45 mew; * he ſays, That faith 
which the Fathers confeſſed at Nice, according to the Holy Scriptures, was ſufficien » 
- reprove all [ hererical ] impicty, and to eſtabliſh our Religion or faith in Chriſt, And 
Homil. 55- in therefore S. Chryſeſtom compares the Scriptures to a door : dvrz! Þ nucds 20 cou 
Johan. T& #3, #, TW Ron) evUYEIY--— ST WS AmxACe Tor; aigzhmuoi; Thw ery, For the 
lead us to God, and open to us the knowledge of God, and keep hereticks from entring in, 
The metaphor is dogmatical and plain enough without a commentary. The Scrip. 
ture mult be the port at which every article of faith muſt go forth, and by which 
Ad illud [ ad every hereſie can be kept from the fold of Chriſt. Que ignoramus ex ea diſcimus. Sy 
docendum by Theodoret. Whatſoever we are ignorant of, we learn from thence, Nihil eft quod w- 
2 Tun. 3-19: eat Scripturis difſolvi. So Theophylak. There is no difficulty but may be untie 
by the Scriptures. 
7. The Author of the imperfect work upon S. Matthew, uſually attributes to S. Chry 
ſoſtom, diſcourſes pertinently and extreme fully to this article. Then [ whe ye ſhul 
ſee the abomination of deſelation ſtanding in the holy place ] that is, when ye ſhall ſee in 
pious herefie, which is the army of Antichrift, ftanding in the holy places of the Church 
in that time | he which is in Judza let hin flee to the mountains, ] that is, they whoar: 
in Chriſtianity, let them run to the Scriptures. And why daes he command all Chriſtian 
in that time to run to the Scriptures > Becauſe ever ſince herefie did infeſt thoſe Churches, 
there can be no proof of true Chriſtianity, nor any other refuge for Chriſtians who woull 
know the truth of faith, but that of the Divine Scripture. And a little after, Now 
no means can he that deſires, come to know which is the true Church of Chriſt, but only by 
the Scriptures---- Our Lord therefore knowing that there would be ſo great a confuſin in 
the laſt days, commands that all Chriſttans who would be eſtabliſhed in the truth of faith 
\ ſhould fly to nothing but to the Scriptures. Theſe words in ſome Editions of the works 
of S. Chryſeſtom are {cratched out by a Reman hand, to the regret of Tome of his own 
party, and the ſhame of them that ſuffered it or are pleaſed with it. All that 
ſhall ſay to the book 1s this, that it is very often urg'd by the greateſt patrons of tra- 
dition to ſerve their ends in many other queſtions, and therefore cannot be rejedted 
upon pretence of not being S. Chryſo/tom's ; much leſs upon pretence that it was 
written or interpolated by an Arrzan ; becauſe the Arriars call'd for Scripture in the 
ule of the word 5cgn0;, but for the thing it ſelf they offerd to be tried by trad 
tion: and ſo did the Catholicks, as it hapned, or as the peeviſhneſs of their adverls- 
ries, or the advantages of the queſtion did prompt them ; but the Carholzcks and the 
Arrians never did differ upon the queſtion of the ſufficiency of Scripture. But 3s 
| for the book, it is /iber dotus & minime ſpernendus, ſays Bellarmine ; and 1o is this 
—_ ">" reſtimony : and the rather becauſe it is perfetly agreeing with the doAtrine of the 
Chrylolt, Other Fathers. | 
8, $0 S. Auguſtine, Contra infidioſos errores Deus voluit ponere firmamentum in Scripti 
ris, contra quas nullus audet loqui quoquo modo qui ſe wult videri Chriſftianum, Againlt 
Tri .2.in treacherous errors God would place our ſtrength in the Scriptures ; againſt which 
E,i-tJohav. none that would any way ſeem « Chriſtian dares to ſpeak. And alittle after he adds 
this example. When Chriſt offered himſelf to Thomas to be handled, non illi ſuffectt 


niſi de Scripturis confirmaret cor credentium, Chriſt thought it not enough unleſs out þ | 
: Fe 
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the Scriptures 'he had' confirmed the heart of the believers : proſpiciebat enim nos furu- A 
ros, He fore: ſaw that we ſhould come after : | For if they therefore believed becauſe they 
held and handled him, what do we > Chrift"#s aſcended into Heaven, -not to return but . 
at the end of theWorld that he may j udge the quick and the dead : whence ſhall we believe 
but by that , by which he confirmd them who handled him? He opened unto them the + 
Scriptures ] The Scriptures therefore are the great repoſitory and the'grear ſecuri- 
ry of faith. They are alſo the grear and the only deletery of hereſtes. So Juffus 
Orgilitanus expounds that of the Canticles [| take the little foxes ] that" is, convincite 
hereticos, eorumque- verſutias ſanttarum Scripturarum concladite teſtimoniis ; convince 
hereticks, and reſtrain their ſubtleties and crafts with the teſtimonies of Holy 
Scriptures. And thus in. fact the Fathers did conclude againſt the Gno/7icks, the 
Palentinians, the Marcionites, the Manichees, the Photinians, the ' Arrians, the 
Novatians, Eutychians, Eunomians, Neſtorians, Macedonians, and all the peſts 
of Chriſtendom. Hos percuſſit gladius. The Word of God is ſharper than a 
two-edged Sword; and the Magazines of Scripture were the -armories of the 
Charch. * | ' | . 
3. The Fathers did rejed whatſoever was offered as an article of faith or a Rule .of ne 0ca @11. 
' manners, that was not in, or could not be proved from Scriptures. So Tertullian, Sed 
quoniam wnum aliguod attigimus vacue obſervationis, non pigebit cetera quoque denotare, 
quibus merito vanitas exprobranda eſt, fiquidem fine ullius aut Dominici aut Apoſtolict 
precepti authoritate fiunt. Hujuſmodi enim non'religioni, ſed ſuperſtitioni deputantur, 
affetata & coafta, & curioft potius quam rationalis oficiz. It you cannot ſhew the 
Authority of a Divine or Apoſtolical precept, your office is not religion, but ſuper- 
ſition, not a reaſonable ſervice, but curioſity,- coaction or- afte tation, |Pamelins 
ſuppos'd theſe words to be very dangerous againſt fEccleſtaſtical Traditions. They 
are-indeed againſt all ſuch traditions as either were meer matters of fact without ' 
command, or were poſtnate to the days of the Apoſtles,' of which nature are al-. 
moſt all now in reputation and practice among(t the Romani/ts. But more full yet 
and explicative of the former are thoſe other words of Tertullian againſt Hermoge- © 
ws: Whether all things were made of pre-exiſting matter, I have no where read, let the Cap. 22. 
School of Hermogenes ſhew where it is written. $i non eft ſcriptum, timeat Ye illud * 
adjicientibus aut detrahentibas deſt inatum, If it be no* written, let him fear the curſe of 
them that add or detratt to or from what is written in the Scriptures. But S. Baſil is fomil. de fide. 
jet more decretory : paves. ixwlaen mou, #, Umentarize xamrveiz, I aFTHv m Tay 
WYExk um, ) rugLyY TW Wh HYCKL ua or, Tt'is a manifeſt defettion from the faith, 
ard a convidtion of pride, either to rejett any thing of what is written, or to introduce” 
any thing that is not. And therefore in purſuance of this great truth and meaſure of In Aſcerici;, 
conſcience, he gives this rule, 7rav 70 01%; ® Honve!7s youth; Br 0 mens I © wnrge ©Þ: 50. 
m +», Whatſoever is without Scripture, uot deriv'd from thence,” is not of faith, and 
| therefore 7s a fin: and therefore every ſuch: thing S: AuF?ix accuries; Siyuis five de 
Chrifto, five de ejus Eccleſia, froe' de quacunque alia 're que pertinet ad fidem 'vitamque | ;v. 4. comra 
nſtram, non dicam fi nos, ſed, quod Paulus adjecit," fi Angelus de cealowobis annunciaves liter. Petiliani, 
rit. preterquam quod in Scripturis legalibus © Ewvangelicis accepiſtis, anatbema ſit, if any ®Y ©: 
of us I wilt not fay, but it any Angel ( for that -S. Paul added*) ſhall fay any thing 
. of Chriſt or of his Church or-of any orher thing pertaining to faith and our lite, ex- 
cept-what we have received from the !Scriptures of the Law and the Goſpels, let 
him.be Anathema. Scripturis non loquentibus quis loquetur 2 If 'the' Scriptures ſpeak 
not;who will ſpeak? ſaid S. Proſper. ©. All things which are dzlivered*to us by. 
"the:Law and the Prophets and the Apoſtles we-receive, acknowledge and conftels, De vocat. gen- 
"neither do we inquire after any thing elſe: For it cannor-be that beſide thoſe things Mum in 20. 
- *-which-are divinely ſpoken by'the divine Oracles of the Od and New Teſtament, amwgti” 
_ *:weſhould ſay or at all think any thing of God: So S:Cy#4i/.\+ Thele Fathers ſpeak <3 
«Logmatically, generally and peremprorily-: nothing' but what is in Scripture ; \no- gg 0 Trivit 
wg of God, nothing of Chriſt, nothing'6f . bis Church,' tiothing of any 'thing Chcitti 
elſe; "Add to theſe, that by their: do@rine'of the ſufficiency and ſole uſe and neceft> © 
lity.of Scripture in matters of Religion, - they'd exclude by name every thing thar 
pretends againſt Scripture. ©'S0' Theophilus! Alexandrinus ; Dimoniaci ſpiritus eFt in- 
ftinftus ſophiſmata. humanarum wentium\ſequi, & uliquid extra Scripturaruns aiithorita- phy 4. 
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tem ſequi, It is the inſtind:of the Devil ro tollow the inventions ot 'Men s minds, and. 
to follow any thing 'withour the-authority'of the Scriptures” ' No device, tro wit, 
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no argument or invention of Man is to. be admitted 1oto religion: nothing. bur Serigs 
NT op neither may traditions be received. Que ablque authoritate' & teſtimoniz 
Scripturarum gquafi traditione ApeBolica ſpante_reperiunt © canfingunt, percutit' glading, 
In Agge.c.I. Gg $S Hierom. Theſe things which they: feign AS if they WErFE traditions Apr 
ſolical, the Sword ſhall imite, if they, be withour authority and teſtimenis 
In Regul.brev. from Scripture. And ſo S. Bafi/ to, the Queſtion, Whether new converts. are ta 
reg. 95. be accuſtomed to the Scriptures ; he anſwers, /t zs fit that every. ove ſhould. out of the 
Holy Scriptures learn what is for his uſe ; yea it is neceſſary, &s me Tug apvcins 3 Srg, 
Blas, 3, De? 7s. un. nog lit, egwni 24, 7u2KTeTEW, both: for the fall CONfainty 
of godlineſs, and alſo that they may not be accuſtomed" to humane traditions. Where. ic 
is obſervable, he calls. all humane traditions that are not in Scripture;z for if there 
were any divine traditians which. are not. in Scripture, he ought to-have-advisdtt 
learning of them beſides Scripture, for. the avoiding of traditions: which are. not. gi 
vine: but the Scripture being ſufficient for all, whatſoever is beſides: it; is humane, 
and to be rejeted. Iſumm up this peruicyler eo O—_ (= 7 gen Far 
In Reg, brev. Saj x rpoſe: He asks a queſtion, Whether it be lawful or profitatle ty 
-- 2. Saint to the ſame purp 6 ar ware rept er 
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the oracles of the old Prophets, do evidently teach as to believe thoſe things which we 

ought to believe concerning that. which is Divine. And therefore S. Athanaftas, or 

whoever is the Author of the Exhortation to the Monks, Cura in canonicis ponenda eff 
ſalubriter monumentis, non quod Apocrypha \preſertim ignorata debeamus damnare, ſed 

quod ad ſcientiam Det digeftam Canonis ſeriem putemus poſſe ſufficere. Be careful in 

reading the Canonical Scriptures ; not that the Apocryphal (| eſpecially. before they 

are known ) ought to be rejected, but that-we ſuppoſe the Canon is: ſufficient [ to 

the knowledge of God. ] The:ſame with Conſtantine's meg: Szis, that which is concerning 

God, that is, the religion. But more full is that ſhort ſentence of S. Arhanafius, Orar. contra 
Aurzoxcts MAY Ae cow diy X Seimveugn year) wen mw Þ Ali 8 my WAicav, The _ In tt 
holy and pNarth inſpir'd Scriptures are in. themſelves ſufficient for tbe preaching or enun- © 

ciation of the truth. Tothe fame purpoſe are:the words of S. Chryſoſtom ; If there be Homil. 9. in 
weed to learn any thing, or to be ignorant of any thing, thence we learn ; if we would re-.2 Tim. 
prove falſhood, thence we draw; if any thing be. wanting to correfion, to caſtigation, to | 
comfort, and that we ought to get it, from thence we learn it. jpn9t Tee tur; tree gy Homil, g. in 
Sizouzaor, fic mw Ad12 T8 8" 8ts os NY9x4 ws Gaze, Look for noother teacher, Þ vol 
thou haſt the Oracles of God: none teaches thee like them. He that uſes nor the Scrip- 

tures, but comes into the fold of Chriſt ſome other way, that is, appoints a way to 

himſelf which the law [ of God ] hath not eſtabliſhed, he is a thief. For the Scrip- Homil 53. in 
tures are like a moſt ſtrong gate, and keep out hereticks from entring, and make us all to- 19" 
gether ſure of all things whatſoever we will ; | of all things | that is, of all things of re- 

ligion ; for that is the ſubje& of the diſcourſe, and explicitly delivered by him in! 

another place. Quicquid queritur ad ſalutem, totum jam adimpletum eft in Scripturis, Homil. be 
I the Scriptures fully there is whatſoever.is look'd for unto Salvation: © And this is pF; Pe 
ſo expreſs'd in an excellent place of S. Auſtin, In iis gaz aperte in Scripturis poſita ſunt L.2.<. 9. de 
inveniuntur illa omnia que continent fidem moreſque vivendi, ſpem ſcil. atque charitatem. _ Carks 
| More fully yet was that of Abbat Odilo of the Cluniac order, Omnis ratio qua vel © 
Deum vel nos cognoſcimus, divimis libris contiuetur, In thoſe things which are openly con. 1165. 
or plainly placed in the Scriptures all things are-to be found which contain faith, and 

the manners of life, viz hope and charity: every meaſure or manner by which we 

know God or our ſelves is contain'd in rhe Divine books. -- What can be more plain 

or more affirmative? But S. Aun ſays the ſame thing over-and over ; Legite ſacram $erm, 38. aq' 
ſeripturam in qua quid tenenudum & quid fuziendum ſit plene invenietis, Read the holy fratres in Ere. 
Scriptures ; in which ye ſhall [ perfeAly, or ] fully find what is to be held, what is * 

to be avoided. And again, Sanita Scripturd noſtre deftring regulam figit, The Holy De tono vi 
Scripture fixes or limits the rule of our dotrine. 7» hoc volumine cuntta que edifi- Yuir. c. 1. 
cant, omnia que erudiunt, ſcripta continentur, faith S. Gregory Biſhop of Rome, In yomir o in 
this volume whatſoever can inſtruct us, whatfocver can edifie us is contained. Ezek. 
Ily\z m2 pettus hui Ns 7: vine Þ, DEohraa #4, mecha x) $2 eAucay Ie f- 

ple #, ywwonoply #, ovforiu, 53 meenimiew TErmw 631% mere, ſaid S. Damaſces ; Lib. 1. de or. 
All things delivered to us by the Law and the Prephets, the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts, we 0. fide c. 1. 
receive and know and reverence, looking for nothing beyond theſe. ©* And to bringin any 1, Levir, q. 9. 
© thing that is a ſtranger to Scripture Theodoret calls it an extinguiſhing of ths 

© Spirit; ſomething contrary to that duty whereby we are oblig'd to ſtir up the 

* grace of God we have received. * For the Church of Chriſt dwells in and poſſeſſes 

* aſſemblies in all the World being joyn'd by the unity of the Spirit, -and hath cities 

of the Law and the Prophets, of - the Goſpel and Apoſtles, ſhe departs not out of 

* her own bounds, that is, from the Holy Scriptures, but retains her firſt poſleſſion, 

So S. Hierom. And in his commentary on P/al. 86. ( if he be the Author of it, as 5 wich. <1, 
Rupertus affirms, ) expounding thoſe words, Dominus narrabit in Scriptura populorum 
E& principum horum qui fuerunt in ea, he ſays, [ Et principum ] hoc eſt Apoſtolorum & 
 Evangeliſtarum: | horum qui fuerunt in ea ] videte quid dicat, (Qui fuerunt, non qui 
ſunt, ut exceptis Apoſtolis, quodcunque aliud poſtea dicitur, abjcindatur, non habeant po- 
ſtea autoritatem. (uamvis ergo Santtus fit aliquis poff Apoſtolos, quamvis diſertus 
fit non habet autoritatem, quoniam Dominus narrat in Scriptura populorum & princi- 
pum gui fuerunt in ea, © |[ The Princes of the People] that is, the Apoſtles and Evan- 
* gcliſts: [ of them which have been in her] which have been, not which are in her ; 
* that excepting what the Apoſtles ſay, every thing after them may be: cut off; ic 
* hath no authority. For if there be any wiſe man, any Saint after the Apoſtles, he 
"* hath no authoricy ; becauſe our Lord faith in the Scripture or writing of thePrinces, 
8 that 
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_ that have been\in her. © Sufftcit DivinaSecriptura ad faciendmm eos qui in'illa educati ſajp 
ſapientes,. © probatiſſmos, & ſufficientiſfiman habentes intelligentiam ; indigemuſque ad 
hoc prorſus. nihil externis Magiſtris. S0:S.Cyril of Alexaittria. ©* Thedivine Secyipx 
Lib. 7. contra © ture is ſufficient to make them who.are educated in it, wiſe and moſt approv'd, ang 
Julian, ©< having a moſt ſufficient underſtanding, and. beſides this we need no external Ma. 
<« ters. Tothe ſame purpoſe is that of 4yaſtafrus of Antioch, (2uod que filentio, pros: 
Lib. 8. anago- rzit Scriptura divina non fint ſerutanda, perſpicaum : Omnia enim quz faciuut ad noifry 
2465 þ * atilitatem difpenſavit & adminiſtravit Spiritus Sandtas: © It is manifeſt that thoſe thinps 
ron. © are not to beenquir'd into which the Scripture hath paſs'd over with Glence. Þy 
* the holy Spirit hath diſpenſed to us, and adminiftred all things which conduce uns 
* to our profit. Quicquid eff de werbo Dei, quicquid ſciri vel predicari portet, de I; 
| Rupert. Abbas caryatione, de vera Divinitate & Humanitate filti Dei, duobus ita continetur Teſtamey. 
_  - tis, uf extra hc nihil fit quod annunciari debeat aut credi- Totum in his comprehendity 
lib. Regum c@leſte oraculam, quod tam firmiter ſcire debemus , at extra hec audire neque hominem »6. 
l 3-12 pþis liceat, neque Angelum. © Whatſoever is of the word of God, what{oever 
&* to be known or preached of the Incarnation, of the true Divinity and Humanity 
&* of the Son of God, is ſo contain'd in both the Teſtameats, that beſides theſe there js 
* nothing that may be believ'd or preachd. All the whole celeſtial oracle is com- 
* prehended in theſe, which we muſt fo firmly believe, rhat beſides theſe it is not 
* lawful for us to hear either Man or Angel: and indeed it were not to be imaging 
how the Scripture ſhould be a Canon or Rule to Chriſtians, it it were ſo imperfe@ 
that it did not contain the meaſures of faith and manners... Ker 3 jutregy alalg. 
cv Trazzy #e/o%kav u, dpaiceny 8p Ear) fuer, Taid' Yarinus,' a Rule or Cann 
is an unerring meaſure, which at no hand can recerve additios or ſuffer dimination. And 
Lib. r. contr. $, Baf] reproved the heretick Eanomins 'for folly beſides his talſe' doAtrine, berabſs 
Eunomiut. 1:t he affirm'd tradition of the Fathers tobe the Gnomon'or Canon of faith, and Yer 
ſaid we Suns exerbigtens Say, that it wanted ſome additament to make it exatt, 
| one part contradicts the other. 'O x@v»» #7: PE gedzoy Be afpaicty Fty lo, tm) 1 
Homil. 12.in yaroy #) xrvAALa, faith S.Chryſoffom, If any thing be put to it, or taken from it, x 
Dp ceaſes to be a Canon. And' therefore Scriptures are ' not the Chriſtian Canon, they 
are not Canonical, if they need to be ſupplied by traditions. The fame is lþ 
affirmed by Oecumenius, and the very words of Chryſo57om are tranſcrib'd by The 
phylatt. ; | 2 
It. +5. Whatſoever Chriſt taught to his Apoſtles by his Sermons, aud by his Spirit, all thit 
the Apoſtles tanght to the Church, and ſet it -down in writing. 


This we learn from S. /renzwus, Non per alios diſpoſitionem ſalutis noſtr& cognovimu 

Lib. 3. Cap. 1. quam per eos fer quos Evangelinm pervenit ad nos, quod quidem hinc praconiaverun, 
poſtea vero per Det voluntatem in Scripturis nobis tradiderunt, fandamentum & colum- 

nan fidei noftra futurum. We have known the Oeconomy of our ſalvation by no other but 

by thoſe by whom the Goſpel came to us; which truly they then preach'd. but afterwards 

by the will of God deliver'd to us in the Scriptures, which was to be the pillar and gromdto 

oar faith : ] viz. what the Church was afterwards to miniſter, the Scriptures did 

conlign, and both of them were pillars and grounds of faith, the Church Auree 

2max, the Scriptures 2vmxa;, the Church by way of Miniſtery, the Scriptures 

by their authority. To this purpoſe are thole words of S. 4u/t71, Cam mnlta feciſet 

Tract. 49.in Dominus Feſus, non omnia ſcripta ſunt, ficut idem ipſe ſanitus Evangeliſta teftatur, 
uae. multa Dominum © dixiſſe & feciſſe que ſeripta non ſant : eletta ſunt autem que ſcribe- 
rentur qui ſaluti credentium ſufficere videbantur. Our Lord Feſas did do many things 

which are not written ; and the holy Evangelift does witneſs that he both did and ſpate 

many things which are not written: but thoſe things which were ſeen to ſuffice to the ſalua- 

1i0n of believers were choſen to be written. And therefore S. Auſtin and Optatus com- 

pare the Scriptures to the Will of the Teſtator: concerning his goods rhe kindred 

Expoſit. 2 TInay ftrive, one affirming this, and another that ; but proferre rabnlas, ſhew the 
ENG H0T: Will, peruſe the writings; then the Judge liſtens, the Advocates are filent, rhe 
"a; people are in ſuſpence, the Inigants wait : let the Teſtators words be read, that 

muſk end all contention. Now this Will was therefore conſign'd in writing, that 

when our T*:ſtator was gone from us we- mighr not donbt concerning his Legacies 

and his Commandments. The fame is by Nicephorus particularly affirm'd of S. Paul, 
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gue preſens oratione ſua dilucide. docuerat, eadem: per compendium abſens in memoriam Liv. 2. fiſt. 

revocans per epiſtolas dedit. The things which he plainly and explicitly preached, he being <2: 34- 

abject, to recall into their memory what he bad delivered, fet them down in bis Epiſtles as 
ing ry. And S. Peter having ( as appears in his Epiſtle ) promiſed to « ſome- 
thing to put them in mind after his deceaſe { meaning toremind them of the doctrine 
delivered ) cauſed S. Mark to'write this Goſpel: -- IF 

Thus I have ſufficiently demonſtrated the Rule ſo far as this topick can extend ; 
that is by matter of Fact, and the:dodtrine of the Church. For if Tradition be re- 
oardable, then that the Scriptures are a {ufficient/and a perte&t Rule of Faith and Man- 
ners is competently prov'd by that which our :Adverſaries in this queſtion pretend to 
regard: but if Tradition -be not conſiderable, then the Scriptures alone are ; and 
there.is indeed no Tradition 1o clear, fo regular, {o unreproveable as thoſe which are 
concerning Scripture. That theſe books are Scripture, 'that is, the written word 
of God, and that the written word of God is all that we have of God's will, is univer- 
fally deliveredby the Chriſtian, and of that which ot late is queſtion'd I have given a 
ſpecimen : for if the concurrent teſtimony of fo many Fathers cannot perſivade this 
article, then the topick of Tradition will be wholly uſclels in all queſtions ; bur if 
they can, as indeed they ought in this queſtion, then we are fix'd upon 'this great 
rule of Conſcience .the Holy Scriptures are the great Rule of Conſcience both in do- 
© AQrines:of Faith, and in dodrines of Manners. - 
I 13. > The next enquiry is, what uſe there is of traditions, and if they cannot be a 
” ' part of the Rule, what aids do they bring to the Conſcience in faith or man- 

ners? | 


12. 


| , x. To thisTanſwer, that tradition is of great uſe for the conveying of this great 
E q Rule of Conſcience, the Holy Scriptures of the:Old and New Teſtament. For 
 whenlT affirm that the Holy Scriptures are a perfe& rule of faith and manners, that 
is, that they contain all the word of God; it-is to be unde:itood, - that it is a rule, a 
perfect rule to them who believe them to be the:word of God. For the queſtion 
1s not whether Scriptures be a Rule, but whether they be a perfect Rule : not whe- 
ther they be the word of God, but whether they be all. the. word of God that is of 
neceflity to be preach'd to the Church. So that the traditions concerning Scripture 
it ſelf, being extrinſecal to Scripture, are allo extrinſecal to the queſtion : and 
ſuppoſing that tradition were the only - inſtrument of conveying Scripture to us ; 
yet that tradition muſt not, cannot poſſibly be any part of the queſtion, for Scrip- 
ture muſt be ſuppos d asdeliverd to us and accepted for the word of God, before we 
can enquire whether this Scripture ſo delivered be all the word of God or no. And 
indeed tradition of Scripture is the. hand that reaches forth this repoſitory of the 
Divine word, but it felt is not directly any'part.of it; it miniſters to the will of 
God; but is no part of the matter of it: and therefore the common pretence for the 
neceſſity of tradition beſides Scripture (' becauſe by univerſal tradition we under- 
ſtand theſe to be the books of Scripture ) will come to nothing, becauſe the que- 
tion of the plenitude of Scripture is after the. admithon of that tradition which re- 
ports Scripture tous tobe the word of God : but it matters not how or why we be- 
lieve it, wherher by- univerſal or particular tradition, whether becauſe my Prieſt 
tells me ſo or my Father, wherher 1 am brought into it by reaſon or education, 
by demonſtrative or by probable inducements : 1t it be believed heartily it is ſuffi- 
cient ; and then it-is that we affirm the Scriptures fo believ'd to be the word of God, 
to be a pertect Rule of all that we are to think or ipeak or do in order to Salvati- 
on. | 
2. Beſides this, to enquire of what uſe traditions are is to no purpoſe for us, for 
there is no tradition of any doQrine of Faith or Rule of life, but what is in Scrip- 
ture ; but if there were, traditions would te of the ſame uſe as Scripture is, if the 
traditions were from Chriſt and his Apoſtles, and were as certain, as univerſal, as 
credible as that is by which we are told thar Scripture is the word of God. For the 
word which is now written was firſt delivered, that which is now Scripture was at 
firſt tradition ; and becauſe it was afterwards call'd fo, it hath been made uſe of by 
theſe perſons, who knowing that the change of words in deſcending Ages is leaſt dif- 
cerned by mankind, and that from words which-are tewer than thing+, moſt advan- 
tages can be made by them who love every thing better than truth, have pretended 
every ſaying of the Scripture and Fathers, in which tradition is us d, to be a com- 
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be made by tradition. 


16, TlzedSn%, Tradition, is any way of communicating the notice. of a thing to ys; 
TIzplSurg Upiiv Gm Ke t5%; amileve Uure Tas djragniiy hudv, T have delivered to you 
that Chriſt died for our fins. But this tradition is alſo in Scripture; fo S. Paul adds, 
that Chriſt died for our fins, 49-72 725 yexp=s, according to the Scriptures ; and he 


2 Cor. 15- commands the Theſſalonians to preſerve the traditions which they had learned from 


his mouth or from his hand, from his preaching or his writings : and this uſe of the 


word continued in the Church for divers Ages, even till all traditions that were . no 

Epiſt. 74-24 jn Scripture were loſt, or made uncertain. $7 ergo aut Evangelio pracipitur, aut iy 

Pompei. poſtolorum Epiſtolis aut atibus continetur-----obſervetur divina hac & ſantta traditiy, 

7 So S Cyprian. If this be commanded in the Goſpel, or be contained in the Epiſtles or Afts 

: of the Apoſtles, let this Divine and holy tradirion be obſerved. Such was that which 
A S. Bafilcalls, 722#%mw Ts Bzmlioual ., the tradition of baptiſm, aurs TY Ku2;s 6, 

Tu2%9 Ga T4 owTHC Ss [82zm1linual©- Tag unile. TH T ew, Our Lord himſelf has 

ving delivered or given the order in the tradition of baptiſm. And S. Irengus calls it 4 

tradition Apoſtolical, Chriftum accepifſe calicem, & dixiſſe ſanguinem ſuum eſſe, &, 

That Chriſt took the cup, aud ſaid it was his bloud; and that the Barbarians did 

diligently keep the tradition, Credentes in unum Deum & zn Chriftum qui natus eſt ty 

Lib. 3. cap. 4- Yjrgine, believing in one God and in Chriſt who was born of a Virgin. Such trad. 

tions as theſe the whole Church had. before the confignation of Scripture-Canon, 

and ſhe retain'd them better by help of Scriptures. Tradition is a giving or deli 

vering of it; and ſo long as it is a tradition of God, it is well enough : bur if x 

comes to be your traditions, there is in them nothing of Divinity, nothing of tha 

authority which is to preſcribe in faith and holineſs. - So that in ſhort the thing j 

this ; 

If God by his Son or by his Apoſtles, or any way elſe, hath taught his Churci, 

there is no diſputing of it; ler it. be made appear that it is a tradition of Gog 

whether written or unwritten, it matters not. If it cannot be made to appear, 

then idem eſt non eſſe & non apparere, it is not obliging to us: we cannot follow the 

light of a candle that is hid in a dark lanthorn, or thruſt into a buſhel, Bur that 

there is nothing of Faith and manners which the Church of God ever did hold ne. 


ceſſary, or ought to have held neceſſary, but what is in the Scriptures, 1 haveal | 


ready largely prov'd, and ſhall in the conſequents illuſtrate with other collateri 
lights. 

17. In the mean time it ought to be known that in the firſt ages of the Church the 
Fathers diſputing with Hereticks did oftentimes urge againſt them the conſtant and 
univerſal tradition of the Church; and it was for theſe reaſons. 1. Becauſe the 
Hereticks denied the Scriptures: ſo did the Manichees reject the four Goſpels; 
Ebion received only S. Matthew's Goſpel, Cerinthus only S. Mark, Marcion only 
S. Luke, and not all of that, Yalentinus none but S. Fohn, but the Alogz received all but 
that ; Cerdo, Cerinthus, Tatianus and Manichzas rejefted the Acts of the Apoſtles; 
the EZionites all S. Paul's Epiſtles ; the Church of Rome for a long time rejected the 
Epiſtle to the Hebrews, ſo did Marcien; others alſo refus'd to admit the Epiſtles f 
S. James and S. Fade, the ſecond of S. Peter, the ſecond and third of S. John, as we 

* Lib. 3. hiſt. learn from * Zu/ebius and || S. Hierom. Now to ſach men as theſe, and in all the 


| L Je viris interval till the whole Canon was conſignd and accepted, it was of great ule to 
Hluſtr. alledge tradition, eſpecially becauſe the doctrine of the Scriptures was entirely and 


holily preach'd in all the Apoſtolical Churches, and by the known and univerſally 
preached dodrines they could very well refute the blaſphemies of wicked and heretical 
perſons. But in all this here is no objection, for all this tradition was nothing elſe but 
the dodtrine of the holy Scriptures. ; 
18, 2. The hereticks did rely upon this topick for advantage, and would be tried 
by Tradition; as hoping becauſe there were in ſeveral Churches contrary 
ſtoms, there might be differing doarines, or they might plauſibly be preten& 
ed ; and therefore the Fathers had reaſon to urge tradition, and to wreſt it from 
their hands, who would fain have us'd it ill. Thus did the Carpocratians 10 Irene, 
Lib, 2. cap. 2. hen they are reproved from Scripture, they accuſe the Scriptures, as if they were ut 
right, as if they had no authority, as if from them truth could not be found by them 
that know not tradition : For they affirm that Jeſus ſpake ſome things in myſier) 
{0 
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univerſal, nor yet believe. that in any / thing of great concernment, though it be 
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to bis Diſciples apart, aud that the'y requir'd that they might deliver them to:the worthy, Liv. 2. cap.24. 
and to them that would aſſent to thews. | Doo this pretence Artewon'exposd: his erfors, gigiv.g.c27. 
faith Euſebins, and Papzas introduc'd e Millennary hereſie 5. and by tradition the S. Bafil.1. 2. 
Arians would be tried, and S. Bapil was by them challegg'd in an appeal, Te 9; mw 
omivczy to cuſtom or tradition, and by this Zimomius did ſuppoſe he had prevail'd ; and contr. Eunom. 
S. Auſtin affirms that all the moſt tooliſh, hereticks pretend for their-moſt ſenſeleſs _ od 
figments thoſe words of our Bleſſed Saviour [ 7 have yet many things to ſay unto you, 
but ye cannot hear them zow. ] And to this purpoſe was that which the Bafilidians did 
affirm, that the myſteries of their ſe&t were-no things of publick notice, but convey- 
ed in ſecret. Now to ſuch as theſe there were but two ways of confutation :' one 
was, which they moſt inſiſted upon, that the Holy Scriptyres were a perfe@ rule of 
faith and manners, and that there was, no need of any other tradition; the other, 
that the traditions which they pretended were falſe, and that the contrary was the 
Jocrine which all the Churches of God did preach always. Now thus far Traditi- 
on was uſeful to be pleaded; that is, though the hereticks would not admit the do- 
drine of Chriſtianity as it was conſign'd in Scripture, yet they might be convinc'd 
that this was the doctrine of Chriftianity becauſe it was alſo preach'd by all Biſhops 
and confeſs'd by all Churches. But in all theſe conteſts the Fathers did not pretend 
to prove by Tradition what they could not prove by Scripture; but rhe ſame things 
were preach'd which were written, and no other articles of Faith, and no other 
rules and meaſures of good life : only becauſe they did not conſent in the authority 
of one inſtrument, they ought to be convinc'd by the other. 
3. There is yet one uſe more of traditions, but it is in Rituals, and in ſuch in- 
ſtances concerning which S. Paul wrote to the Corinthians theſe words [ The reſt will 
I ſet in order when 1 come. ] Such are, 1. The obſervation of the Lord's day, ſolemnly 
once a Year, and leſs folemaly once a Week, that is, the Feaſt of Eaſter, and the 
weekly Sunday. 2. The Government of the Charch, by Biſhops, which is conſign'd to 
us by a tradition greater than ſome Books of Scripture, and as great as that of the 
Lord's day : and that ſo notorious, that thunder is not more heard than this is ſeen 
in all the monuments of Antiquity. 3. Ofices Ecclefiaſtical to. be ſaid and done by 
Ecclefiaſtical perſons : ſuch as are the | publick Prayers of the Church, the conlſe- 
cration of the Bleſſed Euchariſt, the bleſſing of the Married pairs and joyning 
them in the holy and myſterious rite of Marriage, , the conſecration of Biſhops by 
Biſhops only, and of Prieſts by Biſhops and Presbyters, though for this laſt there 
is not ſo univerſal tradition, that every where requiring the impoſition of the Bi- 
ſhop's hand, and but in ſome places /requiring the afliſtance' of -the Presbyters. 
Theſe three are the moſt Univerſal and Apoftolical traditions, which although 
they alſo have great grounds in Scripture, yet becauſe the univerſal. practice and 
doctrine of the Church of God in all Ages ard in all Churches primitive is infinitely 
evident and notorious, leſs liable to. exception, and -an apt Commentary upon the 
certain but leſs evident places of Scripture, therefore theſe may be plac'd under the 
protection of univerſal Traditioh ; for they really. have. it beyond. all exception. 
And although in theſe the Scripture is ſufficient to all wiſe and good Men, to all that 
are willing to learn and obey, and not defirous to make Sets and noiſes ; yet be- 
cauſe all Men are not wiſe and good and dil-intereſs'd, Tradition in'theſe things is 
to Scripture as a Burning-glaſs to the Sun, it receives-its raies in a point, and unites 
their ſtrength, and makes them burn as well as ſhine, that is, it inakes them do that 
which in their own nature they are apt to do, and from doing -which-they are only 
hindered accidentally. 


By theſe inſtances it is evident that we ought not to refuſe Tradition when it is 


. 


but matter of rite and gavernment, the: ſcripture is defective; ;for- in thele things 
we admit Tradition to.be the Commentary, but Scripture to be the Text : marr 
fuere. mri; yexpels, as Irengus in Eujebius expreſſes it, al muſt be agreeable to Lib. 5. c:16. 
Scripture.. And although a tradition ſo abſolutely upiverſal as theſt,: were a war- 
ranty greater than any objetion:can be againſt them, and were to be admitted 
though. they had not expreſs authority in Scripture,, as all theſe have; yet that 
FO theſe things alſo are in Scripture, 1s a very great argument gf the perfeRion 
OI It, 1 | y 
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tradition, according to the'degree of its antiquity and univerſality, fo it puts on de: 
grees of aſoniblencls,'and may beusd'by any Age of the Church: and if there be 
nothing ſppervening that alters the caſe, it is better than any thing that is hew ; if 
ir be equally fit;-it is not equally good, 'but much. better. ' — 

This is al the uſe which 1s by wiſe and good Men made of traditions, and all the/ 
uſe which can juſtly be made by any Man'z and beſides the'premiſſes this will be yet 
further apparent; That alchough there are ſome univerſal praftices which ever were 
and-ftill are-in all Churches, which are *excellent ſignifications of the meaning of 
theſe Scriptures, where the praCtices are lels clearly injoyn'd, yet there are no tradi: 
tive Doctrines diſtin& from whar are conſtgn'd in Scripture. And this I ſhall repre. 
ſent in the third particular which I promiſed to give account of, vz. * 

23- That the topick of tradition, after the confignation of the Canon of Scripture, was 
not only of little uſe in any queſtion of Faith or Manners, bur falſely pretended for 
many things, 'and is unſate in aJl-queſtions of preſent conceryment. 

24. Inorder to the proof of this; I divide the great heap of traditions, which are ſho- 
vell'd together by the Church of Rome, into three little heaps: x. of things neceſſ- 
ry or matters of Faith, z. of things impertinent to the Faith and unneceſſary, z. o 
things falſe. HH | | 

25. The traditions of things neceſſary, are the Trinity of Perſons, the conſubſtantj- 
ality of the Eternal Son of God with his Father, the B1ptiſm of Infants, the proceſ. 
ſion of the Holy Ghoſt from the Son, and Original fin, that the Father was not be 
gotten, that the Holy Ghoſt is God,” and to be 'invocated, that Baptiſm is not to 
be reiterated, that in Chriſt there are two natures and'one perſon. New that theſ 

De avetor & DE appertaining to the Faith, ] eaſily grant ; but that the truth of theſe articles 
Script1.3.p.54.afd ſo'much ot them as is cettain or neceſſary 1s alſo-in Scripture, I appeal to all 
Tom.r. conrr. the Books of the Fathers, and'of all moderns who do aſſert them by teftimonies 
Det cer from Scripture. ' Ruicquid ſeirt vel predicari oporter de Incarnatione, de wera Dj: 
In collog. Ra--Vinitate atque humanitate filii Dei, duobus ita continetur Teſtamentis, ut extra hac nihil 
tizbon. lib. 3:c--{\\ quod annunciari debet aut creds, (aid Rupertas: Abbas, as T before quoted him, 
—_— 7} -Alt-the myſteries'of Chriſt's nature and perſon, of his Humanity and Divinity are” 
c.7.de Euchar. Clearly ſet down in both Teſtainents. ' Bur they are nor clearly reported in trad: 
—mquartan 4, tion: the Fathers having ſometimes ſpoken in theſe Articles more in the Aria 
Reſp.ad cuz, than in the Catholick Style, ſay ZHofrus; Gordon, Huntly ' Gretſer, Tamer, Perrin 
9. Jacobi Regis and Frfper. By Scriptures therefore- the Church” contuted 'the Artans, the Enty- 
-—w_— the | Neſtorians, the Monothelites, the Photinians 'and! the Sabellians. The 
*$. Ambroſc.'Other: Articles are alſo * evidently in 'the'words of | Scripture or in the firſt con- 
5.lib.defide ſequences and deduQtions. © And' when we'ebferve the Men' of the Charch of Rome 
qr y going about with great - pretenſions to confirm all their Articles by Scriptures, 
97. in Johan. they: plainly. invalidate all pretence of neceſlity of traditions. If they” ſay. that all 
=> 174” the Articles of 7rext are not" tobe: found in Scripture, let them confeſs it pſainly, 
S. Athanaſ.in and then go took out for Proſelytes. If they ſay there are-Scriptures” for all their 
ibel.dedecrer, Articles, then' Scripture is ſufficient, or elfe-their faith 15 not; For all theſe 1 before 
_ reckoned, it is'cettain both they: and we : have from Seripture many proofs, and if 
Praxea.Theo-/there were not, I'believe tradition would fail us very much; -for the herefies which 
gy ry oppugned -them were very early, and-they alſo had 'cufloms' and pretences of 
diſp 4. in 2. ad ſtoms to preſcribe for their falſe doftrines; as I ſhall make_appear in the following 
Timoth. c{peniods, T% Q7' 3©; etch | oo IE 
26+ | There are allo traditions pretended of things which are'not neceſſary, ſuch as are 
-he'Faſt of Lent; Godfathers' and Godmothers in Baptifin, the mixture of wine and 
water inthe Euchariſtical chalice, the keeping' of Eaſter upon the firſt day of the 
week; trine immerſion in baptiſm, the Apoſtle's Creed; prayer for the dead, the Wed- 
neſday and the Friday Faſt; Un&tion: of fick People, Canon of Scripture, the forms 
iof:Sacraments, and- the perpetual Virginity of © the Virgin Mary. Now that theſe 
are not Divine<traditions* ner Apoſtolical appears by” the ' deſtitution' of their 
proper:-proot; :They are 'Ecclefiaſtical *ttaditions and of 'feveral Ages, and ſome 
of them of very great antiquity ; but of what obligation they are | ſhall account 


in the Chapter of [ Laws Ecclefraſtical.] In the mean time they neither — 
Xt 0 
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of the neceſlity of faith, or the efſcntial duty of Chriſtian religion : and therefore as a 
Chriſtian can go to Heaven without the obſervation of them in certain circumſtances, 
is the Scripture a perfe& Canon without giving rules concerning them at all. 
But then as for others, there are indeed a great many pretended to be traditions, 
but they are falſe articles, or wicked practices, or uncertain ſentences at the beſt: 
[ reckon ſeme of thoſe which the Roman Church obtrudes : ſuch as are invocation of 
Saints and Angels, adoration of them, and worſhipping of Images, the doctrine 
of Purgatory, prayer in an Unknown tongue, the Pope's power to depoſe Kings, and 
to abſolve from lawful and rate oaths, the picturing of God the Father and the holy 
Trinity, the half Communion, the dotrine and practice of Indulgences, Canon of 
the Maſs, the doQtrine of proper Sacrifice in the Maſs, Monaſtical profeſſion, the ſingle 
life of Prieſts and Biſhops. Now theſe are ſo far from being Apoſtolical traditions, 
that they are ſome of them apparently falſe, ſome of them expreſly againſt Scrip- 
ture, and others confeſſedly new, and either but of yeſterday, or, like the iſſues of 
the people, born where and when no man can tell. Concerning Indulgences, Ax- Summa Theo. 
tenius the famous Archbiſhop of Florence, ſays that we have nothing exprelly reci- © tndats M1 
ted in boly Scripture, nor are they found at all in the writings of the ancient Do- 20:2. Vener. 
ors. The half Communion is by the Council of Conſtance affirmed to be different - ul a 
from the inſtitution of Chriſt and the practice of the Primitive Church. Concern- jz,4 cap.2. de. 
ing invocation of Saints, Cam ſcriberentur Scripture * nondum ceperat uſus vovendi Indulgent.Na- 
Sanftis. * Bellarmine confeſſes that in the age in which the Scriptures were written, {50757 
the uſe of making vows to Saints was not begun; and || Cardinal Perrox excludes duigent 
the next ages from having any hand in the invocation of them. Et quart aux au- Biol-Iect: 57- 
theurs plus proche du fiecle apoſtolique, encore qu'il ne ſe tronve pas de weſtiges de ceſte +15. cnm San. 
conſtume, &c. [ut he Authors more near the Apoſtolical age no footſteps of this cuſtom Ctorum cap. 9. 
an be found doen | = 
Concerning making an image of the Father or of the Holy Trinity Baronias cites de 1a Grand 
an Epiſtle of Gregory the ſecond, 4. Dom. 72.6. in which he gives a reaſon why the Bretagne, 
Church did not make any picture of the Father, which forces him to confeſs that ** ***7 


the beginning of the cuſtom of painting the Father and the Holy Ghoſt, poſtea uſ# 
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wenit in Ecclefia, came into uſe afterward in'the Church. 


The doctrine of Purgatory is not only expreſly againſt Scripture, ſaying, Bleſſed 
are the dead which die in the Lord, even ſo ſaith the Spirit ; that they reſt from their 
labours ; but it is alſo certain that it-was not ſo ancient as the Canon of the Roman Mals, 
the age of which no man can tell any more than they can tell the age of a flock of ſheep 
or a company of men and children together; for one piece is old, and another is late, 
and another of a middle age. But the prayer which in the Canon is for the Dead, 
ſuppoſes that they are not in Purgatory ; but prays for them which are aſleep inreſt 
and quictnels. | 4 


| 28, 1 ſhall not inſtance in any more, becauſe I ſhall in other places meet with the 


reſt : but theſe are a ſufficient indication how the Church hath been abuſed by the 
pretence of tradition, and that a bold man may in private confidently tell his pariſhi- 
oner, that any doctrine is a Tradition ; and he is the more likely to prevail, be- 
cauts-he cannot be confuted by his undiſcerning hearer, ſince fo great parts and fo 
many ages of the Church have been told of things, that they were traditions Apoſto- 
lical, when the articles themſelves are neither old nor true. It is imaginable by a 
man of ordinary underſtanding, or that hath heard any thing of antiquity, that the 
Apoſtles ſhould command their followers to. worſhip the reliques of S. James, or 
9. Stephen ; or that S. Peter did ever givelcave to a man that had ſworn, to go from 
his oath, and not to do what he had ſworn he would? Is it likely that S. Peter or 
S. Paul ſhould leave ſecret inſtructions with: S. Clement or S. Linus, that they might 
depole Kings lawfully when it was in their power, and when Kings did diſagree in 
opinion from them ? {s there any inſtance, or precept, or line, or doctrine, or hi- 
ſtory that everany Apoſtle or Apoſtolical man conſecrated the Holy Communion 
Where there was none to communicate? It-was never heard that a Communion could 
be /ing/c, till the Catbolick Church came to ſignifie rhe Romay + and yet if Scripture 
will not prove theſe things, Tradition muſt. The experience and the infinite unrea- 
lonableneſs of theſe things does ſufficiently give a man warning of attending to ſuch 
new traditions, or admitting the topick in any new diſpute, it having been ſo old a 
clieat: and after the Canon of Scripture was full, and after. that almoſt _ y_—_ 
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Church had been abus'd by the tradition of Papzas in the Millennary opinion, which 
for 300. years of rhe beſt and firſt antiquity prevailed, all the world would be wiſer 
than to rely upon that which might introduce an error, but which Truth could ne. 
ver need, it being abundantly provided for in Scripture. 

Sometimes men have been wiſer, and when a Tradition Apoſtolical hath been con. 
fidently pretended, they would as confidently lay it aſide, when it was not in Scrip- 
ture. Clemens Alexandrinus reckons many traditions Apoſtolical; but no man re. 
gards them. Who believes that the Greeks were ſav'd by their Philoſophy, or that 
the Apoſtles preach'd to dead Infidels, and then raiſed them to life, although theſe 
were by S. Clement affirm'd to have been traditions Apoſtolical > Did the world eye 
the more believe that a Council might not be called but by the authority and feq- 
tence of the Biſhop of Rome, though Marcellus was ſo bold to ſay it was a Canon 
Apoſtolical 2 And after S. Z7zerom had ſaid theſe words, pracepta majorum Apoſtolicy 
traditiones quiſque exiſtimat, that what their Fathers commanded, all men were 
wont to call them Traditions Apoſtolical ; no man had reaſon to rely upon any thing 
which by any one or two or three of the Fathers was called Tradition Apoſtolical, 
unleſs the thing it ſelf were alſo notorious or proved by ſome other evidence. Byt 
this topick of tradition is infinitely uncertain, and therefore if it be pretended new, 
it can be of no uſe in any of our queſtions. For if in the Primitive Church Tradition 
was claimed by the oppoſite parties of a queſtion, who can be fure of it now? Arte. 
04 pretended it to be an Apoſtolical tradition that Chriſt was WA awewnT&., amer 
man, and the Nicene Fathers prov'd it was not ſo, but much rather the contrary 
but that Topick would not prevail for either ſide. In the queſtion of Rebaptization 
of perſons baptized by Hereticks, both ſides pretended Tradition ; ſo they did in that 
impertinent, but ( as they then madeit ) great queſtion of the time of keeping Fafer, 
Clemens Alexandrinus (aid it was an Apoſtolical Tradition, that Chriſt preached bu 
one year; but 1reneus ſaid it was an Apoſtolical Tradition, that Chriſt was about 
fifty years old when he died, and conſequently that he preach'd almoſt twenty year, 
But if they who were almoſt at the fountain were uncertain of the Rivers head; hoy 
ſhall we know it who dwell where the waters are ready to unboſom themſelves into 
the Ocean? And to pretend an Apoſtolical Tradition in matters of Faith, now that 
the books of the Fathers have been loſt, and yer there are a very great many to be 
read for the proving of Tradition, that is, that there are too many and too few, thit 
in the loſs of ſome of them poſſibly we have loſt that light which would have conf 
ted the preſent pretences of Tradition, and the remaining part have paſſed through 
the limbecks and ſtrainers of Hereticks, and Monks, and ignorants, and intereſted 
perſons, and have paſſed through the correQions and deturpations and miſtakes 0 
tranſcribers, (a trade of men who wrote books that they might eat bread, not to 
promote a truth ) and that they have been diſorder'd by Zeal and Faction and expur- 
gatory Indices, and that men have been diligent to make the Fathers ſeem of their 
ſide, and that Hereticks have taken the Fathers names and publiſhed books under 
falſe titles, and therefore have ſtampt and ſtain'd the Current ; is juſt as if a Tarta 
ſhould offer to prove himſelf to have deſcended from the family of King David, upon 


 pretence that the Jews mingled with their Nation, and that they did uſe to begreat 


keepers of their genealogies. 
Bur after all this, the queſtion of Tradition is wholly uſeleſs in the queſtionsbe 


tween the Church of Rome and the other parts of Chriſtendom. Not only tecaik 


there are many Churches of differing rites and differing doctrines from the Roma, 


who yet pretend a Succeſſion and Tradition of their cuſtoms and doctrines per tempu 
immemoriale, they know not when they began, and for ought they know they came 
itrom the Apoſtles, and they are willing to believe it, and no man among(t them que 
ſtions it, and all affirm it; particularly the Greek Church, the Ruſſtans, the Abyſſmes; 
but alſo becauſe thoſe articles which they diſpute with the other Churches of the Well 


cannot be prov'd by Tradition univerſal, as infinitely appears in thoſe pitiful ender 


vours and attempts which they uſe to perſwade them to be ſuch; which it they did 


not ſometimes confute themſelves, the Reader may find confuted every where by 


their learned adverſaries. Wy 
Therefore although the perfeQion of Scripture be abundantly prov 'd, yet if it 


| were not, Tradition will but make it lefs certain, and therefore not more perfed. 


For beſides that nuncupative records are like diagrams in ſand and figures efform dn 
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air volatile and ſoon diſordered, and that by the words and practice of God, and 
all the world, what, is intended to lalt was therefore written, as appears in very ma» 


ny places in! Scripture, [29d therefore Feb calls out, :O that my words were now writ- Exod.17.14.8 


ten, O.that they were printed ina book, that they were engraveu with an iron pen and lead 
is the rock for ever. : upon which words the Greek Catena ſays, He draws a /imilitude 
raw them who put thoſe things in writing which they very greatly defire ſhould remain to | 
the longeſt poſterity | and that the very nature of things is ſuch, that a Tradition is 1N- 


finitely Letter preſery'd 10 writing than in ſpeaking, and beſides all thoſe.very many 15. & 2. 5. 


weak and uncertain and falſe Traditions with which ſeveral Men, and ſeveral Ages; 
and ſeveral Churches have abus'd others, or been abusd themſelves; I inſfianceintwo 
great things, by the.one of which we may fee how /eafily the Church may be im- 
poſed upon in the matter of Tradition; and by the other, how eaſily thoſe men im- 
poſe upon themſelves whoſe faith hath a temporal byaſs and divertiſement. | 

| © Thefiſt is, That very many Epiſtles of Popes, viz. from S.'Clemens to S. Gregory, 
33 thatis, for above.five hundred y ears, were..impoſed upon the Church as the genu- 
ie writings. of thoſe excellent men who governd the: Church of Rome inall her 
penſecur:ons! and; hardneſles; , and. of theſe Epiſtles. the. preſent 'Church of Rome 
nakes.very. great uſe to many, purp-ſes, and-yet no umpollure conld: be greater than 


this. \DISE. 


| For 1. they, are patched.up of ſeveral arguments and materials not at all agree- 
10g, with, the Ages inwhich they were pretended.to be written, but are ſnatch'd from 
is writings, of other men, and; Jatter times;; /- 2. They were invented: after S. H7e- 
rows time, 45; appears, in the Cication--of the:teſtimonies of Scripture from S. Flie- 
rap's tranſJazion, and. the. Authbr ! cited S,;ZZierom's Verſion of the Hebrew Plal- 
er. ..3., They! were not; kaown in» Rome / for; eight Ages together : which! were a 
aoge. thing that the recordsr:of Rome fhould\bave no copies of the Epiſtles of ſo 
any .of the Biſhops of ; Rome. r-, 4.1 They. care infinitely falſe in their Chronology, 
Fat he that invented them; puy the. years ab falſe Councils to their date, as Baronius 
han gl confeſſes, quite: reckoning: otherwiſe; :and: nn the Epiſtles of rhe whole five 
and. forty, the. decrees' of Councils, and; tht words of: Ecclefiaſtical writers are 
cited, who, yet: were not at-all in theih ages, but wrote: after the death of thoſe 
Popes who are pretended to. bave quoted thetn,,or ſomething is faid that could nor 
be done or faid. by them, or in-their-time&;105..;They are written with the fame 
iſe,.. and-.therefore it isno more probable that they ſhould be the: genuine Epiſtles 
Q & many. Popes,;than thatrſo, many men. in ſeveral Agesſhould have rhe ſame fea- 
WES 1 their ſages but zheſe; Epiflles'fay. over\.theſame things ſeveral times, even 
unto tediouſneſs,; and yet uſcithe yery. ſame; words withour :any diftering  expreſſi- 
08%,....6, And ſqmetunes theſe, words were. ,moſt intolerably'barbarous, neither ele- 
gan y tine, gazeleganrly: plain, but. Salecims;: impure words, and the: moſt rude 
exoe/ions |. ngt. unlike the, Friers-Lating ior!; the: Epiſtelz obſcurorum' virorum, 
WH of the Ancient, writers of the Church, did ever: cite any teſtimony from 


F Bpilcs. for eight hundret}, years togethir;..anly:one part:of one of the Epiſtles 
'Y, Clement was mention'd by; Rufirusand theCouncil. of Vaſe. - 8. None-of thoſe: 
\who Wrote Hiſtories Ecclefialtical,, of :of the; Church-writers, :made: mention of 
them : but ali that do were above eight hundred and thirty years after the Incarna- 
tiongf-our Bleſſed, Lord. - 9. And all this'befide:the innumerable errors /in''the 'mar- 
ter which have been obſerved by the Centuriators of Magdeburg, ' David Blonde! and 
divers others. And a more notorious cheat could never have been impoſed upon 
the world ; but that there are ſo mahy great.notorteries of faliſhood, that'it'is hard 
to ay. which 'is greater, the-faſhood:of 'the: Pontifical Book, or the boldneſs of the 
Compiler. :Now 4t ſo great a heap of Records canat.once be clapp'd upon the credu- 
lity of men, . and fo boldly defended as at is: by:{ wrriaz'and: Binius,, and fogreedily en- 
tertain'd as it is by the Roman Confidents, and: fo often. cited/as'it'is: by rhe Roman 
OS and ,yet!have jn it fo, many: ſtrange: matters. ſo- diſagreeing 'to Scripture, ſo 
weak, ſo impertinent, and ſometimes fo dangerous, there is very great reaſon to re- 
k& the topick gf ;Lraditions,; whichcan be fo cafily torged; and Jometimes rely upon 
no, greater foundation than; thisz\'whoſe toundatian is in water and\fand;” and fallhood 
that 1smore unſtable. W- » TH1111.6 
The other thing is, that Hereticks and evil perſons, to ſerve thet-ends, did not 
only prerend things ſpoken by the Apoſtles and Apoſtolical and Primitive men, (for 
TI. K k tht 
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that was caſie) buteven pretended certain Books to be written by thetm, that unde 
their venerable names they _ recommend and advance their own heretical 0. 
pinions. Thus ſome faiſe Apoſtles (as Origen relates) wrote an Epiſtle arid feht 
to the Church of 7hefſa/oxica under S. Paui's name, which mach troubled the 7h. 
ſaloxians, and concetaing which, when S. Paul had diſcovered the impoſluts,. 
gives.them warning tha they ſhould not be troubled about any fach Epiſtle, #5 
he had fent it. Thus there was a Book publiſhd by an 4/ev Prieſt under S; Pal 
name (as S. Hierom reports) containing the Viſion of Paul and Tecla, and I knoy 
not what old tale of the baprizing Leo. Some or otfier made S. Clement an Emi. 
an, and Dionyfrus of Alexandria an Arrian, and Origes to be every thing, by int. 
polating their Books, or writing Books for them. Raffiras tells tliat the Heretic 
endeavoured to corrupt the Goſpels : and that they did invent ſtrange! As ofthez; 
poſtles, and made fine tales of their life and death, we need no better reſtitnohy 
Homil. 26. in than 7errallian's inflances w his Books againſt Marcioy: and for this reaſon Orige. 
_ gives caution, Oporte? caute conſiderare, ut nec omnia ſecreta que feriotur nomint' Say 
Horum ſuſcipiamus, We maſt warily confider, and not recebve all thoſe ſetret trailitiny 
which go up and down under the names of Saints, [viz. of the holy Apoſtles.] Any 
the ſame nature is that famous cheat that-ufurps the name of Diovyfws the wh. 
called [The Paſſion of Peter and Paul] as who pleaſe may ſee in Laurentius Val 
and Eraſmus, And ſuch is the Book of the fame Paſſions attributed'to Zin, which 
was invented ſo fooliſhly and carekeſly that it contradias the Scriptures moſt dpjh 
rently, as every one that reads it may without difficulty obſerve. - Now the ob! 
vation from theſe thingsis plain: In thenmtter of Traditions, as they are now rety 
ſented, there is ſo much of humane failings, and ſo little of Divitie certainty, they 
are often falſly pretended, and never truly-proved, and if. they ſhould need 'to-be 
proved, were therefore not to be accepted; becaufe no particular proofs can withe 
them univerſal, and if they be not univerſal, of themſelves they cannot by | 
but need ſomething elſe ro make them ſoz they are (whether true or falſe) fab 
ſolutely now to no purpoſe, becauſe it is too late to/prove ther tiow, arid tov tr 
to need them, the Church having ſo long accepted and relied uport the Caron of 
Scripture, that we are plainly, and' certainly, and tieceflatily devoly'd upon els 
pture for the Canon of our Faith and: Lives. Fox though no man otrgttt to tejit 
Tradition if he did need it, and if he could have it, yet becauſe he neither cattwant 
it (becauſe Scripture .is a perfe&t Rule) nor can have i' (becauſe it eatmor int any of 
our queſtions be prov'd) we muſt rely upon'whar we have. ' It -is itt the imittte of 
Traditions as in the Epiſtle of S. Paa/ to Laodicea: if this or tliols were extatit a 
ſufficiently tranſmitted and confign'd to us, they-wotild make up the Caniit as well 
as thoſe we have : but there is no ſuch thing asthe Lavdiceaw Epi, and there's 
no ſuch thing: as Tradition of docrines of Faxh not contained Tw Seriptutes, The 
Fathers that had them, or chought they had them, might call upon their Churchs 
to makeuſeof them ; but we-thar cannor havethem, muſt- uſe what we have; od 
wehavereafon to give thanks to God that we have altthat God intctided ro be out 
Rule. God gave us m Scripture all that was neteſfiry ; it was a perfect Rite; and 
yet if it had not, it muſt become ſo when we have! no other. fg 


36. But upon the matterof this Argument, there are thtee Queſtions to be conſidettd 
in order to Faith and\ Conſcience. | 


1. Whether there be not any rulesand general meafures of diſcerning tradition, by 
which although tradition cannot be'prov'd the natural way, that is, by its own 
light, evidence of fact and notoriety,” yet we may be reaſonably induc'd to believe, 
that any particular is deſcended: from tradition Apoſtolical, and conſequeatly is to 
be.taken-in, to integrate the rule of Conſcience ? 

. 2. How far q negativeArgumear from Scripture is valid, and obligatory to Cot- 
Cience ? | | 

3. Whether there may be any new Articles of Faith, or that the Creed of the 
Coppin ſo increafe; -thar what is ſufficient to ſalvation inone Age cannot ferve 
iQ another 2 


4.7 


I. (2ueſtion 
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1. Queſtion is concern.ng the indire& ways of diſcerning Tradition. 


In vain it is to diſpute whether traditionsare to integrate the Canon of Scripture, 


lh when it cannot be made to appear that there are any ſuch thingsas Apoſtolical tradi- 


tions of do&rines not contained in ſcripture. For ſince the ſuccetfion in all the 
Chairs hath been either inrE&rupted og diſordered by wars or herefies, by intereſt or 
time, by deſign or by ignorance, by careleſneſs or inconfideration, by forgetful- 
neſs or unavoidable miſtake, by having no neceſſity of tradition, and by nor deli- 
vering an", it is in vain todiipute concerning the ſtability of atomes, which as of 
themieives they are volatile and unfixt, ſo they have no baſis but the light air, and 
ſo are traditions; theinſelves are no argument, and there are no traditions ; they 
are no nece{ſary or competent ſtabiliment of doAtrine or manners, or if they were, 
themſelves have no ::abiliment. | 
_ . For it is certain there can be no tradition receiv'd for Apoſtolical at a leſs rate 
than therule of YVincentius Lirinenſts, For to prove by ſcripture that there are any 
traditions not written in ſcripture is a trifling folly ; ſince there might be neceſſity of 
keeping traditions beforeall that which is neceſſary was fer down in writing. So 


that all the pretenſions taken from ſcripture in behalf of traditions are abſolutely + 


to no purpoie , unleſs it were there ſaid, There are fome things which we now 
preach ro you which ſhall never be written ; keep them : but the naming of [?rad/- 
tions ] 1n tome books of ſcripture, and the recommending them in others, is no 
argument to u3 to inquire after them, or to rely upon rhem ; unleſs that which was 
delivered by Sermon was never to be delivered by writing, and that we knew it as 
certainly as that which is. * And the ſame is to be faid of the ſayings of Fathers 
who recommend traditions: for although the argument leſſened every year, yet it 
was better then, than it can be now; 1t could ſerve ſome uſes then, it can ſerve 
none now ; it might in ſome inſtances be certain, and ſafe in many , but now it 
cannot be eith-r , neither certain , nor ſafe, nor neceſlary , nor of any uſe ar all : 
which having made to appear in the preceeding numbers, it muſt follow that there 
can be no doctrinal traditions beſides the matters of Scripture ; becauſe there are 
none ſuch recommended to the Church by the meaſures of Yincentinus Lirinenfis. 
There is no doctrine, no rule of Faith or Manners which is not in the Holy ſcrip- 
tures, and yet which was believed always, and in all Churches , and of all men in 
thoſe Churches. For although it is very probable that Yincextius by this rule intended 
to reprove the novelties and unuſual doctrines which S. Au/tin by his great wit and 
great reputation had brought into the Church, contrary to the ſentiments and do+« 
rines of the Fathers which were before him ; yet it will perfeRly ſerve to re- 
prove all our late pretenſions to traditions. For by this meaſure , we find it 
not to be enough that a Doctrine hath been received for a thoaſand years together 
by the Catholick Church, reckoning from his period upwards ; unleſs it werealſo 
received by, the apoltolical ages and Churches throughout the world, it is norhing : 
and if it were received by all the Apoſtolical Churches, and all good and wiſe Men 
in thoſe Churches, and ſo downwards ; where-ever any Church failed; it was to 
their own prejudice, not tothe prejudice of the doQtrine ; for that was 'Apoſtolical 
which was from the beginning ; and whatſoever came after could not change what 
was ſo before; and the interruption of an Apoſtolical trurh, though for a thou- 
fand years together, cannot annul the obligation, or introduce the contrary. So 
that if we begin to account by this rule of Yincentius and go backwards; itis nothing 
uileſs we go back as far as to the Apoſtles incluſively : bur if we begin there, and 


make that clear, it matters not how littlea way it deſcends : and therefore although 


K is an excellent rule to prove vain and novel pretenſions, yet there is nothing to 
be proved by it practicably ;' for we rieed not walk along the banks and intrigues of 
Volga, if we can at firſt point to the fountain ; it is that whither the long progreſ- 
tion did intend ro lead us. If any thing fails:in the principle it is good fornothing ; 
but if the tradition derive from the fountain, and the head be vilible, though atrer- 
wards it run under ground, it is well enough. For if a doctrine might invade the 
whole Church which was not preached by the Apoſtles, or if the doctrine might to 
many good and wiſe perſons ſeem to have poſleſied the whole Church, that is, to be 


believed by all thoſe that he knows, or hears of, or converſes with, and yer not have 
K k2 been 
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been the dodrine of the Apoſtles; ir is certain that this univerſality, and any lef 
than that which takes in the Apoſtles, can never be ſufficient warranty for an ar- 
ticle of Faith or a Rule of life, that is, the inſtance and obligation of a duty ne. 
ceſſary to ſalvation. But how ſhall we know concerning any doQrine, whether i: 
be a tradition Apoſtolical 2 Here the Rule of Vincentius comes in. If jt can be 
made to appear that all Churches and all Men did from the Apoſtles times downty 
the time of inquiry accept it as true, and report it from the Apoſtles, then it is to 
be ſo received and continued. Indeeda leſs ſeries and ſucceſſion will ſerve. Fox if 
we can be made ſure that the Age next to the Apoſtles did univerſally receive |: 
as from the Apoſtles, then we may not reject it. But what can make faith in this) 
certainly nothing ; for there 1s no doctrine ſo delivered but what is in Scripture 
Indeed ſome practices and rituals are, becauſe the publick exerciſe and uſages of the 
Church being united and notorious, publick and ated, might make the riteeviden; 
as light : but indodtrines (beſides Scriptures) we have not records enough todo it: 
and therefore this general rule of Yizcextius not being praQticable, and the other 
leſſer rules or conjectures rather being incompetent, wowuW ome tow, we muf 
remain as we are, and give God thanks for the treaſures of Holy Scripture, and 6 
joyce and walk in the light of it. 

But let us try a little. The firſt Rule which is uſually given is this ; That which 
the Catholick Church believes as an article of faith, which is not found in Scriptures, is 
be believed to deſcend from Apoſtolical tradition. This Rule is falſe aud inſufficient 
upon many accounts. | 

x. For if the Church can err, then this Rule can have no firmament or foundy- 
tion. If ſhe cannot err, then there is no need either of Scriptures or Tradition , 
and there is no uſe of any other argument to prove the truth of an article or the 
Divinity of a truth, but the preſent belief and affirmation of the Church, 
for that is ſufficient whether it be written or not written, whether it be delivered 
or not. 

But 2. Suppoſing the Church could not err in- matters of Faith , yet no Man 
fays but ſhe may err in matter of fact : but whether this thing was delivered by the 
Apoſtles is matter of fact ; and therefore though the Church were aſliſted fo that 
ſhe could not miſtake her article, yet ſhe may miſtake her argument and inſtrument 
of probation - the concluſion may be true, and yet the premiſes falſe : and ſhe 
might be taught by the Spirit, and not by the Apoſtles. 

3. No Man now knows what the Catholick Church does believe in any queſtion 
of controverſie ; for the Catholick Church is not to be fpoken with, and being dv 
vided by Seas, and Nations, and Intereſts, and Fears, and Tyrants, and Poverty, and 
innumerable accidents, does not declare her mind by any common inſtrument, and 
agrees in nothing but in the Apoſtles Creed, and the Books of Scripture: and mil 
lions of Chriſtians hear nothing of our controverſies, and if they did would not us 
derſtand ſome of them. 

4- There are thouſands that do believe ſuch an article to be taught by the 
Catholick Church, and yet the Catholick Church with them is nothing but their 
own party ; for all that believe otherwiſe they are pleaſed to call Hereticks. $0 
that this Rule may ſerve every party that is great, and every party that is little, if 
they add pride and contumacy to their article ; and what would this Rule have ſign» 
fied amongſt the Donatiſts, to whom all the world was heretick but themſelves? 
and what would it ſignifie amongſt thoſe peevith little Sets that damn all the World 
but their own congregations 2 even as little as it can to the Church of Rame, who 
are xeſolved to call no Church Catholick but their own. | 

5. The believing of ſuch an article of faith could not be indication of a true Ca- 
tholick, that is, ofa true member of the Catholick Church ; becauſe if the article 
is to be proved to be Apoſtolical by the preſent belief of the Catholick Church, c+ 
ther the Catholick Church is the whole Chriſtian Church, and then we can never 
tell what ſhe believes in a particular queſtion (and indeed ſhe believes nothing in the 
queſtion, becaule if it be a queſtion, - the Catholick Church is divided in her ſence of 
it; ) orelſe the Catholick Church is ſome Body or Church of Chriſtians ſeparate from 
the reſt, .and then ſhe muſt by other means be firſt known that ſhe is the Catholick 
Church, before we can accept her belief to be an argument that the article is a 


Apoſtolical Tradition. Add to this, that the Churches believing it, is not, ca 
not 
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not be an argument ther the doctrine is Apoſtolical ; but on the contrary, it ought. 
to be prov'd to be Apoſtolical before itis to be admirted by the Churches. Andifit 
te anſwered, that ſo'it was to thoſe Churches who admitted it firſt, but-to us it 
ought to be ſufficient that the Church received it, and we ought therefore to con- 
clude it to be Apoſtolical ; 1 reply, that'it is well if it was firſt prov'd to-the 
Church to be Apoſtolical ; bur then if the Primitive Church would not receive the 
Jorine without ſuch evidence; it isa ſign that this was the right way of proceeding; 
and therefore ſo it ought to be with us; they would not receiveany dofQrine; unleſs 
it were prov'd to come from the Apoſtles, and why ſhould we? and to fay that be- 
cauſe they received it, we 'ought to ſuppoſe it to have been Apoſtolical, I ſay 
| that is to beg the queſtion : for when we make a queſtion whether the Church did 
well toreceive this dotrine, we mean whether they did receive it from the Apoſtles 
or no. And therefore to argue from their receiving it, that it was Apoſtoli- 
cal, isto anſwer my queſtion by telling me, I ought to ſuppoſe that,” and to make 
no queſtion of it. But if this rule ſhould prevail, we muſt believe things which even 
toaffirm were impudent. The Church of Rome, calling her ſelf the Catholick 
Church, affirms it to be Hereſie to fay that it is neceſſary to give the Communion 
under both kinds to the Laity : but he that will from hence, though he believethat 
Church to be the Catholick, conclude that Doctrine to be the Apoſtolick ; muſt 
have a great ignorance or too great a confidence. Nay, thisrule is in nothing more 
apparently confuted than in' this'inſtance ; for the Canon in the Council of Con- 
fance, which eſtabliſhes this for Catholick dodtrine, by 'confeſling it was otherwiſe 
inſtituted by Chriſt, and otherwiſe practis'd at the beginning, confeſſes it not to 
be Apoſtolick. So that upon - this account it is obvious to conclude that either 
the univerſal Church can err, 'or elſe the fame thing can come and cannot-come 
from Traditioa Apoſtolical. For the half-Communion'is no where commanded iti 
Scripture; therefore either the Ancient Catholick Church'did err in commanding 
the whole Communion, or the modera Catholick Church (T mean the'Romar, which 
pretends to the name (does err in forbidding it ; or elſe, if neither do' err, then 
theCommunion under both kinds did comeand did not come from Tradition Apoſto- 
lical, 1 4 ety | 
But 6. ſuppoſe it were agreed that one Congregation is the Catholick Church, and 
reſolved upon which is that Congregation, yet if it be but a part of-Chriltians, and 
that intereſted, it is not inthe nature of the thing to infer, that becauſe this intereſt- 
ed, divided part believes it, therefore the Apoſtles taught it-: this Conſequent is not 
| mnthe bowels of that Antecedent, it cannot be proved by this argument: if it can be 
proved by revelation, that what the preſent Church believes, was a Tradition Apo- 
ſtolical, let ir be ſhewn, and there's an end of it. In the mean time this rule is not 
of it ſelf certain, or fit to be the proof of what is uncertain, and thereforenot a good 
rule, till it be proved by revelation. + | Ok. JO! | 
7. It is evidently certain, that what one Age believes as a neceſſary dodrine, ano- 
ther Age (I mean of the Catholick Church) did not believe for ſuch ; and-it-is-not 
ſufficient for the making of -a Catholick do@trine that it be «bique, believ'd every 
where, unleſs it be alſo ſemper & ab omnibus. always and by all men. © ] inſtance in the 
Communicating of Infants, which was the- doctrine of S. Auſtin and" of Pope Inno-x, ..,, c 
centivs, and prevail'd in the: Church for 600'years (ſays Maldonat the; Jeſuit ) that oy n. £16. 
it was neceſſary to the falvation-of Infants;: that they ſhould receive the holy Sacra- 
ment of the Lords Supper. /Now-'it is alſo as certain that for 609 years more, the 
Church which calls her ielf Catholick believ'd the contrary. Which of theſe 
prove Apoſtolical Tradition? For. if it be objected that this was not” the 'doRtfine 
of the Catholick Church in thoſe: ages in which the moſt eminent Fathers did be- 
lieve and practiſe it, beſides that it is not /probable that they would teach it to be 
neceſſary, and generally practiſe it in their Churches, if the matter had-been no- 
thing but their own opinion,! and diſputed" by. others; Iadd-this alſo, that it was as 
much the doctrine of the Catholick Church, that it was: neceſſary, as it is now 
that it is not neceſſary « for it is certain'the Holy Fathers did believe and teach and 
practiſe it, and the contrary was'not diſputed ; but now though it be condemned =  _ 
by ſome, it is ſtill practis'd by very great parts of the Catholick Church, even by _ on; 
all the Greek Church, and by thoſe vaſt numbers of Chriſtians in £:biopia. So that doRtr. & cx. 
although no doctrinal Tradition is univerſally received | but what is contained in Þ9r-ad Ger- 
K k 3 Scrip- manoe. . 
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Scriptures ; yet thoſe that have been received as univerſally as any other matter 
a: \ jo is, Gd been and have not been believed by the Church in ſeveral ages —” 
therefore if this rule be good, they muſt prove that the ſame dottrine was and wal 
not a Tradition Apoſtolical. | 
8. This Rule were good (and then indeedonly ) if there were no way to make ar 
opinion to be univerſally receiv'd but by derivation from the Apoſtles. But x. there 
are ſome which ſay every Age hath new revelations : where this is believ'd, itiss 
rent an opinion which the Apoſtles never heard of, may be adopted into the faith 
and univerſally received. But beſides this there are more ways of entry for a popy- 
larerror than any man can reckon or any experience can obſerve. 2. It isnot in- 
poſſible that ſome leading man may be credulous and apt to be impoſed upon by yg 
teticks and Knaves 2 but when he hath weakly received it, it ſhall proceed ſtronply 
upon his authority. The matter of Papias about the doctrine of the Ch1liafts is ng. 
torious in this particular. 3. It is alſo very potiible that what is found ac firſt ty 
be good, {hall be earneſtly preſs'd by a zealous man, and he may over-expreſs hin 
ſelf, and conſider not to what conſequence it may afterwards be extended ; and then 
following ages may obſerve it and make a Logical concluſion trom a Rhetoricy 
expreſſion; and then what only good men hadentertain'd when it was called uf 
all men ſhall receive when it is called »eceſſary ; and it is no great progreſſion fron 
what all men believe good, that ſome men ſhould believe neceſſary, and from them 
others, and from others all men. It was thus in many degrees 1n the matter 
Confeſſion and Penange. 4. It is not very unlikely, certainly it 1s no way impoſ 
ſible, but that the regutation of ſome great man in the Church may prevail fo farby IM 
our weakneſſes and his own accidental advantages, that what no man art firſt qu We 
ſtions, very 4many will afrerwards believe, and they introduce more; and from more 
to molt, and from moſt to all men, are no impoſſible 'progreſiions, if w'e confide 
how much mankind (eſpecially in Theology ) have ſuffered the authority of a fey 
men to prevailupon them. 5. Does not all the worid fee that zeal makes menim- 
patient of contradiction, and that impatience makes them fierce in diſputing, and 
fierce in fighting, and ready to perſecute their enemies 2 and what that Unity and 
Univerſality is which can be introduc'd by force, a great part of the world hath 
had too long an experience to be iggorant. 6, Beyond all this, a propoſition may 
be ſuppos'd to follow from an Apoſtolical Tradition, and prevail very much upon 
thataccount ; and yet it would be hard to believe.the Scholars deduction equilly 
with the Maſters Principle, and a probable inierence from Tradition equal to 
the very affirmative of the Apoſtles A man may argue, and arzut well too, and 
yet the Concluſion will not be ſo evident as the Principle: but that ic may equally 
prevail, is ſocertain, that no man can deny it but he that had never any tell 
mony of the confidence ofa diſputing man, and the compliance of thoſe who knoy 
=_ well, or enquire not ſo ſtrictly, or examine not ſuſpiciouſly, or judge not 
wiſely. dont 
2. The next Rule which is pretended for the diſcovery of an Apoſtolical Trady 
tion isthis, That which the Univerſal Church obſerves, which none could appoint bu 
God and is not found in Scriptare, it is neceſſary to ſay that it was delivered by Chrif 
and his Apoſtles, This Rule muſt needs be falſe, becauſe it does actually deceive 
them that rely upon it. - Becauſe their Church, wiuch they will fondly ſuppoſeto 
be the Catholick, uſes certain Sacramentals to. confer grace, (which none could 
inſtitute but Chriſt, who alone is the- fountain of grace) and the Holy Spiritto 
his ſervants: but yet to pretend that they are Traditions Apoſtolical were the 
greateſt unreaſonableneſs in rhe world: Tinitance in holy water, baptizing of bells 
hallowing of agmes Dez's, roles, ſwords, hats, Chriſm; and the like, which no 
man can fairly: pretend to be Traditions Apoltolical,. but yer they are practisd by 
all their Catholick Church, and they areof ſuch things as no man but God could 
be the author of, if they were good for any thing ; but then to conclude from hence 
that they are Traditions Apoſtolical, were juſt as if one were to give a ſign how to 
know whether lying were lawful or unlawful, and for the determination of this 
queſtion ſhould give this rule, Whatſoever mankind does univerſally which they ought 
not to do without Gods law, that certainly they have a law from God to do; but all man- 
kind are given to lying, and yet nothing can make it lawſul to Iye, unleſs there 
be a warranty or no protubition from God tolye ; therefore certain it is, that - 4 
| deſcends 
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deſcends from the authority. of God, . Indeed if the Catholick Church couldnot þe 
uncharicable, if they could not fin againſt God, then it were. certain, if they all 
did it: and it were not warranted in Scripture, it muſt be from God : but it does 
not follow, it would: be by Tradition ; becauſe it may be by the di@ate of righr 
reaſon, by natural principles, orit would be a thing indifferent ; but that it muſt 
be by Tradition, if it were not by Scripture, or by the Church, were as if we 
ſhould fay, if Lelaps be not a horſe, or begotten by a Lion, he muſt needs be a 
Bear : but theſe rules are like dead mens candles, they come from no certain cauſe, 
and fignifie no determin'd effet, and whether they be at all, we are no ſurer than 
the reports of timorous or phantaſlick reaſons can make us. But rhis Rule differs 
not at a'l from the former, fave only, that ſpeaks of doctrinal, and this of ritual 
Traditions : but both relying upon the ſame reaſon, and thar reaſon failing (as I 
have prov'd) the propoſitionsthemſelves do fail. But then as to rites, it is notori- 
ous beyond a denial, that ſome rites uſed ia the Univerſal Church, which are alſo 
faid to be ſuch which noneought to appoint but God, were not delivered by the Apo- 
ſtles. I inſtance in the ſingularity of baptiſm of Hereticks, whichthe whole Church 
now adheres to, and yet it this deſcended from Apoſtolical Tradition, it was more 
than S. Cyprian or the African Churches knew of, for they rebaprized Hereticks, and - 
diſputed ir very earnellly, and lived in it very pertinaciouſly, and died in the opt» 
nion. | 

3. The third rule is, Whatſoever the Catholick Church hath kept in all Ages by-gone, 
may rightly be believed to have deſcended from the Apoſtles, though it be ſuch a thing 
which might bave been inſtituted by the Church. This rule is the fame with | that of 
Lirinen/is, of which I have already given account - and certainly in thoſe things in 
which it can be-made uſe of (which are extremely few ) it is the beſt, and indeed the 
only good one. But then this can relate only to Rituals, not co matrer- bf Dofrinez 
for nothing of this can; be of Eccleſiaſtical inſtitution and appointment: it cant 
be a doctrine of Faith unlels jit be of Diyine Tradition ; for Chriſt isthe Author and 
finiſher ofour:Faith, which; the Church.is o preach and believe, not to enlarge/or 
ſhorten, not to alter or diyerlifje. But-then as to Rituals, the keeping of Eaſter.no 
the firſt day of the week by;this rule tannotbeprov'd tobe an Apoftohcal Tradition ; 
becauſe the 4favs Churches. kept it. otherwiſe : and by this rule the keeping of Lent 
faſt for forty days will not. be faund to bean Apoltolical Tradition : -becauſe the ob- 
ſervation of .it.was very fulliof variety, and- ſame kept it forty hours, fome 2 day, 
ſome aweek,. as I ſhall afterwards in\ns.-proper place meke to appear. i Bur, by his 
rule the diſtinRion of Bilbopsand Pregbytersisan Apoſtolical Tradition:('belides the... /+ 
Scriptures, by which, itappearsto beDivine; ) by this the confecration ofthe blefled 
Fuctariſl by. Ecclefiaſtixal;perſons, Biikops-and Prieſts, is certainly a Tradition Aþo« 
folic w 5 Dp thi the Lorgs,day isderiv'd,to us from, the Apoſtles ; and'by this'the 
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apt Iofvntsis much confirm'd. unto'the Church : and4whatſoever can deſcend 

us and be obſerved inthis:channel, there is no ſufficient reaſon to:deny it to be Apos 
olical ;. but then how far is can be.obligatory toall Agesand to ail Churches, will 
te another con{ideration-g/ it being on all hands confeſſed, that fomis Rituals which 
were obſerved. in the Apoliles times, are with good cauſe and juſtauthority laid aſide 
by ſeveral Churches. . But of this I ſhall give particular accouhts.. 

i 4. When all.the Dofors of. the Church by common conſent teftifie comcerning any partica- . 
lar that i} deſcends from Apoſtalical traditiov, we are to hold it for ſuch: whether rheyaf- 
frm this. 3u, ef their writingy,. or together in a Coancil, Tothis Rule I anſwer,: That 
where it wquld . do. good. there it 1s not practicable, and where it is -praiticable 
there it 1s not. truce. -For it:;is indeed; practicable that a Council may:give teſtimony 

ticulay,.that it came from the Apoſtles ; but it doesnot follow;: that theyare 


to a, 
hot deceived, for. it never was, and it {never will be, that all the:Dodtors of the 


Church ſhall-mget; together in Council, and unleſs they do, their teſtimony is not 
unverſa]. .. But-if all 'the Fathers ſhould write in their Books that ſucti-a thing was 
delivered by the Apoſtles, unleſs it were evidently againſt Scripturc'ior right reaſon, 
there could be no ſufficient cauſe to disbelieve it ; and it were the beſt way we have 
of conveying and handing the tradition to us, next to the univerſal practice of the 

hurch in her Rituals. But there is no ſuch thing ſo coriveyedto us; and therefore 
Belatmine plays at (mall game with this Rule, and would fain have the world admit 
Tradition for Apoſtolical, if ſome Fathers of great name fay ſo, agd others that 
ſpeak 


ſpeak of the'fame thing contradi@ it not: But this is a plain beggiog, . that when he 
cannot prove/&thing to be Tradition Apoſtolical by a good argument and ſufficient 
we will be content to take it without proof, or at leaſt to becqntent With ſuch as he 
hath; and believe his own word for the reſt, though he'knows nothing of it. Ifit 
fails'or goes lefs than' Omnibus, and Semper, and Mbique, which Is Fincentius his mea. 
Serm. des. ſure, ttcannot be warranted, and he that allows it is more kind than Wiſe. S. Bafil 
Nativitat. proves the perpetual Virginity of the Bleſſed Virgin Mary by 2 Tradition that Zecha. 1 
ry was ſlain'by the'Jews between the Porch'and the Alter for afhirming her to be 4 
In Match. 23. Virgin after the birth of her moſt Holy Son : but S. Hierom ſays it is Apocryphorun 
ſorniium, 'n dream of Apocryphal perſons. ' But it was a long time before the report 
of the Millenary Tradition was contradicted, and yet in that interval in which many 
of the moſt eminent Fathers atreſted it to have deſcended from the Apoſtlles, it was 
neither true nor fafe ro- have believed it. But then as to the particular and more 
praQicable part of this rule, That if a general Council affirms ir to be Tradition 
Apoſtolical, ir is ſo to be accepted, it is evidently fallacious and uncertain ; for the 
ſecond Council of Nice affirm'd the veneration of Images to be an Apoſtolical Tra. 
dition : bur it is ſo far from being true that it was ſo as they affirm'd, that not only 
Cap. 2. Rul.6: the;Apoſtolical, | but divers of the tollowing ages hated all Images, and did not think 
itlawfolt ſo much as to make them ; of which I have'already given a large account 
in this book. = X To | 
5.: When the Apoſtolical Churches, which from the [Apoſtles have had uninterrupted 
43- fucceſſton, do witneſs concerning any thing that it is Apoſtolical tradition, It is tobe af. 
mitted: for ſuch, '\ This rule was good before the Chanels were mingled with impure 
waters entring/in It was uſed by /renew, Tertullian, S. Auguſtine, and others; and 
it. was to them of great advantage. But although it was good drinking of Eaphratet 
whenit newly ran-from the garden of Eder, yet when 'it began to mingle with the 
Borborus it: was'not good : and who durſt have truſted this Rule when Dzoſcorus was 
Biſhopof 4lexandria, who yet was lineally defcended from'S. Mark 2 And whodurlt 
have-relied opon'this Rule when Pope Fulius abſolved' the'SabeZian Hereticks, and 
communicated: with' Marce//us Ancyranus 2 and when S. Bafil complains of the We 
ſtern'Biſhops, and particularly the Roman, Quod veritatem neque 'norunt,” neque diſct- 
re fuſtinent —»— cum iis qui veritatem ipfis annunciant contendehtes, \herefin autem per ſt« 
ipſos flabilientes:: : That they neither know the truth, nor care to learn it ; but they conteull 
with them:who.tell:them the truth, and by themſelves eſtabliſh herefie, (Quia multi Prix: 
cipes © ſurinmi Pontifices © alit inferiores inventi ſunt apoſtataſſe a fide, propterea Fecleſit 
Lyrain Math. COnfiftit in illis perſonis in quibus eſt notitia vera, & confeſſio fidei & veritatis, How catl 
C. 16, this rule guide: any' man when all the Apoſtolical Churches-have fallen into «ror 
and/many Popes-have been apoſtates from the faith, and the Church conſifted not6f 
Prelates, /but indifferently of all that believ'd and profefs'd the truth which the Popes 
and Princes and Prelates did deny > The Apoſtolical Church 'of Antzoch is not ; and 
the Patriarchal Church of 4/exandria is accus'd dy the Latares of great errors; a 
the Mother Church of Feruſalem hath no ſucceſſion, but is buried in' ruines ; * 
the Church of Rome is indeed ſplendid, but he that will take ther word fot Tradition! 
is ſure to admit many falſe ones, but not ſure of any - true, | but fuch as'ſhe hath in 
common with all the Churches of the world. fo JOU 24 VF 189544 
44- + :T:conclude'therefore this queſtion, that amongſt thoſe -rules of 'difcerning Traditi- 
onstruly-Apoſtalical from them that are bur pretended ſuch; there is\norule com- 
petent, but one; which is ſcarcely practicable, which indeed tranſmits ro the Church 
a few Rituals, but nothing of Faith or rule of good life; and therefore it'is to no pur: 
poſe to look .any where elſe for rhe Divine Rule of Conſcience, but in the -pages of 
the Old and New Teſtament: they are ſufficient, becauſe they 'were intended by 
God to be our only Rule; and yet if God had intended Fraditions to'be taken in, s 
iptegrate the Rule, and to oblige our Conſcience, it is certain that God intends it n 
now becauſe-the Traditions are loſt if there were any, and if they be now, they dv 
not appear, and therefore are to us as it they were not, *' 83G 42 
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The ſecond Queſtion alſo does very nearly relate to Conſcience and its condud, 
4 Viz. Since the Scripture is the perfett Rule of Conſcience, and contains in it all the 
will of God, whether or no , and how far is a negative argument from Scripture to 
evatl 2 
5, The reſolution of this depends upon the premiſes. For it Scripture be the iatire 
Rule of Faith, and of Manners, thatis, of the whole ſervice and worſhip of God, 
then nothing is an article of Faith, nothing can command a moral action, that is not 
in its whole kind fer down in Scripture, Thus I prove by direct teſtmoniesof 
Tertullian, S. Bafil, S. Auſtin, S. Cyril, Theophilus Alex andrinus and S. Hierom, in the 
* foregoing numbers» To which I add theſe excellent words of $. Cyril of Feruſa-* Vide Num yg. 
lem, ipeaking of the Feruſalem Creed, which he had recited and explicated and pro- 
mis'd to prove from Scripture ; he gives this reaſon, Naw Drvinorum ſanitorumque 
fidei myſteriorum nihel, ne minimum quidem, abſque Divinis Scripturts tradi debet, ne- 
que femplici probabilitate neque verborum ornatu traduci. Not the leaſt part of the Di- 
vine and Holy myſteries of Faith muſt be delivered without the Divine Scriptures. Be- 
lieve not me telling thee, unleſs I demonſtrate what I ſay from the Divine Scripture. For 
the ſafety and conſervation of our faith relies upon the proof of the Divine Scriptures, Bur 
becauſe there axe fome particulars and ſome variety in the practice of this rule, I am 
to conſider it now to other purpoſes. 
* 47. 1. Nothing is necefſary either to be believ'd or done unleſs it be in Scripture. Thus Orat 2. rontrd 
* S. Gregory Nyfſex argues, Vbinam' dixit Deus is Evangeliis oportere credere in unum © OO 
* @ /olum verum Deun > Non poſſent oftendere nifi habeant ipfi novum aliquod Evange- 
liam. Que nu. ab antiquis per traditionem ad hac uſque tempora in Ecclefris leguntar, 
banc vocem non comtinent gue dicat, oportere credere vel baptizare in unum ſolum verum 
Deum , quemadmodum' iſti autumant , ſed in nomen Patris & Filii & Spiritus San- 
#i. I havelI confeſs ſomething wondred at the matrer of this diſcourſe. For ei- 
ther the Arrians have infinitely impoſed upon us, and interpolated Scripture in a 
very materialarticle ; orelſe S. Gregory forgot the 17. of S. John and the 3. verſe : 
or elſe he inſiſted only upon the words 9& mcvew, for the ſame ſenſe is in the 
place now cited. Forifthis be fe eternal to Enow him the only true God, and whom 
he hath ſent Feſus Chriſt, thenalfo to believe int them only is life eternal, and then 
we are tied to believe in none elſe; for we cannot believe in that we do not 
know. Indeed the words are not there or any where elſe, that we ought to believe 
i» [ God the Father ] hins, the one, only true God, &c. But certainly, if we are 
to fnow him only, then only to believe in him ſeems to bea very good con- 
ſequent. But S. Gregory therefore: only inſiſted upon the very words, and thought 
himſelf fafe ( as indeed he was ) upon the reverſe of another argument. For fince 
the words oportere credere in unum foluns verum Deum were not in S. John or any 
where elſe, he concluded the contrary ſence from a very good argument: we are 
commanded to be baptized into the faith of Father , Son , and Holy Ghoſt, 
therefore we are to believe in three, and becauſe the word [believe] was not ſet 
down expreſly , where knowledge is confin'd to one or two, therefore it can- 
not be ſaid that we are tied to believe only in one or two : but becauſe to be- 
lieve in three can be inferrd as a duty from another place, and therefore it can- 
not be denied as a conſequent from this : and therefore he had reaſon to inſiſt up- 
on his negative argument. Thus $S. Auſtiz alſo argued, Pater enim ſolus nuſe Lib. 2.de Tri- 
quam legitur miſſus , The Father is never in Scripture ſaid to be ſent ; therefore no 7K: <P: 5- 
max muſt ſay it, So Epiphanins, Ipſa diftio now emnino cogit me de Filio Dei dicere : 4 |. 2.com.2. 
non enim indicavit Scriptura, neque quiſquam Apoſtolorum meminit, neque Evangelium, 
The manner of ſpeaking compels me not to underfland it of the Son of God ; For the 
Scripture bath not declared it ; neither the Goſpel nor any of the Apoſtles hath made any 
mention of 2t. | 
48, , 2+ A negative argument ſrom the letter of Scripture is not good , if the contrary af- 
firmative can be drawn by conſequent from anypart of it. Thus our Bleſſed Saviour 
confuting the Sadducees in the article of the ReſurreRion hath given us a warranty 
for this proceeding ; God is the God of Abraham, Iſaac, and Facob, Theſe were the 
words of Scripture, But theſe diretly would not do the work. But therefore he 
argues 
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argues from hence, God is not the God of the dead, but of the living : therefore theſe 
Men are alive. That the Holy Ghoſt is God is no where ſaid in Scripture ; that 
the Holy Ghoſt is to be invocated is no where commanded, nor any example of its 
being done recorded. It follows not therefore that he is not God, or that he is nor + 
to be invocated : and the reaſon is , becauſe that he is God is a certain conſe. 
quent from ſomething that is expreſly affirmed ; and. therefore che negative argy. 
S. Greg. Nyſ- ment is imperfect, and conſequently, not concluding. Que neque a Chriſttanis dj. 
ſen. {oid, cuntur neque creduntur, neque ex conſequente per ea que apud nos certa ſunt &© conceſſa 
intel[iguntnr, &c. If Chriſtians did never ſpeak, nor believe any ſuch thing, nor can 
they be drawn from the con'equence of thoſe things which are certain and granted 
- amongſt us, then inzecd it js*to be rejected from our Creed. Now amongſt Chriſt. 
ans this is believed as certain, that we may pray to him in whom we believe; that we 
believe in him into the *aith of whom we are baprized - that we are commanded to 
be baptized into the beliefand profeſſion of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt: from 
hence Chriſtians do know that they areto invocate the Holy Ghoſt. For S. Pauls5ar. 
gument is good, How ſhall we call on him on whom we have not believed? thereforeye 
may call on him if we believe on him : according to that Rule of reaſon, Negatiy 
unius diverſum afirmat, The denying of one is the affirmation of its contrary in like mat. 
Lib.de Spir.deiter. And ſomething of this was uſed by Paſchafius the Deacon: and the efic of it 
GL prevailed upon this account of a negative from Scripture ; » nullis autem Cantnicy 
libris, de quibus Symboli textus pendet, accepimus, quia in Eccleftamcredere ficut in Shi. 
rituam Santtum Filiumque debemus , We are taught in no Scripture ( from whence the 
Creed is deriv'd) to believe intheChurch, as we believe inthe Son and in the Holy Ghyft , 
and therefore we ought not to do it ; but it being plain in the Creed, -and conſequent. 
ly in the Scripture, that we muſt believe 1n the Holy Ghoſt, therefore alſo we may 
pray to him, and confeſs him ro be God. To the ſame purpoſe S. Bafi/ argues Gon. 
cernirg the Holy Spirit ; Dignitate namque ipſa ſecundum eſſe 4 Filio pietatis ſerm 
fortaſſis tradit : natura vero tertia uti neca Divinis\Scripturis edotti ſumus, nec ex ante- 
cedentibus poſſibile eſt conſequenter colligzi, That the Holy Spirit is of a nature diſtin& 
* Xnne per- from the Father and the Son we neither are taught in Scripture , ne:ther canithe 


ſpicuum eſt, i- drawn into conſequence from any antecedent pretences. * | 
a,tametſi non . 

| 6 gr wel ex illis colligi que hac neceſJario effciant ac probent ? Que tandem? Ego ſum primus, & poſt hec, & ante me nn. 
eſt alius Deus, & poſt me non erit. Totum enim quicquid eſt, mecum, nec prineipium habens, nec finem habiturum Hy a Scriptu« 
raacceptis, illud quidem, quod ante eum nihil fit, nec antiquiorem cauſam habeat, Anarchum © Ingenitum appellaſti : quod at- 
tem nunquam «vg fit, immortale, exitiique expers. Nazianz. lib. 5. Theol. inreryrete Jacobo Bullio. Er infra, Cum ergoin 
nominibus & rebus tantum diſcrimen reperiatur, quid cauſe eſt cur litera tantopere ſervias, Fudaiceque ſapientie teipſum adjunge, 
reliiſque rebus ſyllabas conſeReris ? Quod ſi te bis quingque aut bis ſeptem dicente, decern ant quatuordecim ex verbis tuis alles 
rem, aut ex eo quod animal ratione preditum & mortale diceres, hominem eſſe concluderem, an ribi viderer delirare 2 Neque enm 
verba magis ſunt ejus qui loquitur quam illius qui loquend; neceſſitatem ſimul affert. | 


49. 3Z. A negative argument of a word or an 'expreſſion cannot be conſequently deduc'd to 
the negation of the myſtery fignified by that word. The Arrians therefore argued weak 
ly Shew-us 1n all the Scripture that the Son is called 5w0dn&, or Conſub/tantial to 
the Father; if you cannot you ought not to affirm it. For we know God is one; 
if therefore we find in Scripture that the Son is true God, we know he muſt needs 
be of the ſame ſubſtance with his Father ; for two ſubſtances cannot make one God. 
So though: the Bleſſed Virgin Mary be not in Scripture, called S:07ax@. the Me 
ther of God, yet that ſhe was the Mother of Jeſus and that Jeſus Chriſt is God, 
and yet but one perſon, that we can prove from Scripture, and that is ſufficient for 
the appellative: and if the Church of Rome could prove the myſtery of Tranſubſtan- 
tiation from Scripture, we would indulge to them the uſe of that word, or any other 
aptly to expreſs the ſame thing. | 

50. 4+ A negative argument from Scripture is ſufficient to prove on article not to be of ne- 
ceſſary belief, but is not ſufficient to prove it not to be true : becauſealthough the ſcrip- 
ture is the meaſure of Faith and ot Manners, yet it is not an adequate meaſure of all 
truth. The meaning of which rule takes in all truths of art, of experience, of pru- 
dence , of tradition and common repo't. Thus although it be no where faid in 
ſcripture that our Bleſſed Saviour faid, Nunguam /zti fitis nifi cum Fratrem veſtrum is 
charitate videritis , Be never very merry but when you ſee your Brother in charit) * 
yet S. ///erom reports it of him, and it is a worthy ſaying, and therefore many very 
well be entertained, not only as true and uſeful, but as from Chriſt. The fcrip- 
ture no where ſays that the bleſſed Virgin was a Virgin perpetually to the _ 
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facere ſive anthoritate ſedis Apoſtolic, quod nengnant licuit, numquam faftum eft. That 


| - thas, he ohighe ts have conſidered it in; the inftarice ; but F ſuppoſe he means it of 
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of her devs; but'as therefore ir cantor be obtruded as ar article of daith, yet 
chors as 4 ot tran decerties and! probabilities of the thing, befides the oreat 
confend of aſnioftall the Church! of God, which make it very fit to be entertain'd, 
There dre fome things which are pie credrbilie, there is pity In believing them : and 
iv ſuch caſcs it is nof 6noagh that there is nothing in Scripture to affirm it ; if there 
beany thing in any other topick, it 1s to be entertain'd according ro the merit of the 
things wat | 
op A negative arpunment from Scripture does not conclude in queſtions of fa : and 
therefore I. Z7ierom did not argue rightly, Quanguam excepro Apoſtolo non fit manife- —_ . 
ſte relarans ds aliis Apuſtolis quod U xores habrerint; & cam de uno Scriptum fit ac de ce- == OR 
teris raritam, invelligere debemus, fine uxoribus eos fuiſſe, de quibus nihil tale Scriptu- 
ra figniffeat ; The Scripture names only Peter's wife, and does not ſay that any of the 0- 
ther Apoſtes were married, therefore me are to conclude that they were not, For beſides 
that the a Hegatiory is riot true, arid S. Paw intirnites that the other Apoſtles as well 
av-Ferer did lend aboata Siſter, # Wife ; ant} that from thence the Fathers did believe 
them-all co have been rherfied excepr S. John, and ſome alfo' except S. Paul; yet 
the argennent is norgood: for it Ay as well-be concladed that S. Peter never had a 
child, or -vhae-Chriſt did'never write birt onee whetrt he wrote upon! che ground, be- 
cave the Scripture nakesaomention of either. | 

6.. When a negarive avganient May be had from Scriptare for both the patts of the 
contra i008, nothing af all can be corcladed thence, but it muſt be whotly argued 
from ovher topicks. The Scripture rieirher ſays rhat Chrift did ever laugh, nor it does 
nod -fay that he did never ugh; tlierefore' either of the contradiQing parts may 
be equatly inferr'd, thar is, eruly feictier. And mdeed this is of it ſelf a demonſtrati- 
on, thay in« matters of fatand rftatfters not rieceſfiry a negative argument from Scri- 
pers is of no aſe; atall; | | 

2. Bat when the queſlion it of lawful or anlawfull, thes it is valid. If it benot in 
Scripture forbiddets directly or by conſequent then'tt is lawful ; it is notby God for- 
bidden at all. Aid 6rtheother fide, if ir be tot there commanded ir is not neceſſa- 
ry. Zacentius thus argued iy the Councit of Ebakedon, Dioſcorus Synodum auſus eff 


is was never done, proves nor bur it ray be done; but if it was never lawful to be 
done; ther it was forbidden; for whatſoever is not forbidden is not unlawful : but 
if it was nov its Seriprire forbidden, therf alzynands /icait, it onee was lawful, and 
therefore is always ſo, if We ſpeak of the' Divine Law ; and if Lacentins ſpeaks of 


caſtom, or the Eeelefiaftieal Law'; art therefore F rieddle not with the rhing, only 
Fobferve the merhod of hisarguing. « 

8. .4n argament from the diſcourſe of one ſingle perſon omitting to afirm or deny a 
thing relating t0 that of which be did diſcourſe, is no competent argament to prove that 
the thing it {elf omitted was not true: andtherefore Rufires had buta weak argument rb. de fide, n; 
4am(t the rraduftionof the Soul whert he argued thus, $7 anima guoque effet ex anima 28. 
{anndans ihorowuanas opiniones, nanqnam profetts hve Adam preteriſſet. Nam ficut os ex 
ofibus meis, & caro de carme' men dicebat, fie ttiam anima ex anima mea dicere potuiſſet. 
ved dantinms hoc dixit quod fihi videlicet ſciebat oblatem. Adamfeeing his wiſe, faid, 
this is bone of my bone, and fleſt of my fleſh, for he knew what was taken from 
him, bur he could have ſaid, ſont of my fout, if the font had been deriv'd from 
hm. This, I fay s no good argument, ankeſs every one niuft be ſuppoſed when he 
fs any thing to fay all that istrite, and all thar he knows: fo that Ryfians in this 
particular defended 2 good cauſe with 4 broken fword. 

9. Bat if that which is omitted in the diſcourſe be pertinent and material to the enqui- 
ry, then it is a'very good probability that that is nv? true that is not affirmed, When the 
Jews asked our Bleticed Saviour, Why do the diſciples of Fohn and of the Phariſees 
faſt often, but. thy diffiples faſt nor 2 he gave an anſwer that relared to the preſent 
fdteof things and circumſtances at that time, -and' faid nothing of their not faſting 
10 the time of the Goſpel: from which ſilence we may well conclude that there 1s 
nothing. ic the Religion! diſobliging Chrifts- difcipfes fron faſting; if it had, ir is 
very likely x would have been thier exprefled when there' was fo apt an occaſion, 
and the anſwer had: beers imperfect without it. 9. Fierom's was alſo very good, bur ,., _ ee 
not fo certain as'the ocher, againtt the tale of Leo baptized after his death; and the Ecctſinl cs. 
periods 
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periods of Paul and 7, ecla.; Igitur periodos Pauli & 7ecle & totam baptizati Leowis 
fabulam inter apocryphas Scripruras.computamus. Quale enim eſt ut; tndividuns comes 
Apoſtoli inter cateras ejus res hoc ſolum ignoraverit ? It is not likely-that S. Luke, who 
continually.attended;on S.:Paul, obſerved all his actions, remark'd his miracles, de- 
ſcrib'd his fiory, ſhould omit things ſo ſtrange, ſo conſiderable, if they had been 
true. | | | | 
The reaſon of the things is, Every thing is to be ſuſpefted falſe that does not de. 
rive from that fountain whence men juſily expect it, and from whence zt ought to flow, If 
you ſpeak of any thing that relates ro God, you muſt look for it there where God hath 
manifeſted himſelf; that is, in the Scriptures. If you ſpeak of any. humane a& or 
ordinance, or ſtory and matter of fat, you mult look tor it in its own ſpring and 
original, or go the neareſt to it you can. And thus the Biſhops at the conference 
had with the Acephalz, Hereticks who had Churches without Bulhops, refuſed their 
allegations of rhe authority. of Dioxyfius the Areopagzte, upon this account, la ye. 
C.Pli. An." ſt-monia que vos Dionyſ1i, Areopagite dicitis, unde poteſtis oftendere vera eſſe ficut ſuſ. 
Dom. 532. picamini 2. $i enim ejus efſent, non potuiſſent latere Beatum Cyrilſum. Quid autem de 
B. Cyrillo dico, quando & B. Athanaſius, fi pro certo ſcifſet ejus: fuiſſe, ante omyia iy 
Niceno Concilio de Conſubſtantiali Trinitate eadem teſtimonia protulifſet adverſus Ari; 
diverſe ſubſtantie Blaſphemias 2 Si autem nullus ex Antiquis 'recordatus eft ea, uns 
nuenc poteſtis oftendere .quia illius ſunt, neſcio. It neither S. Cyral . nor S.. Athanafu, 
who were ſo diligent toenquire, ſos{lfulin knowing, {o.concerndthat theſe Books 
ſhould be the works of S. Dzonys, did yet know nothing of them; and if amongi-the 
Ancients they were nor known, for you moderns now to tell of Antiquity, what by 
them who then liv'd was not told, is a folly that can never gain credit amongſt -re 
ſonable perſons, Let every fruit proceed from its own root. We cannot fay, be 
cauſe a thing is not in Scripture, therefore it is not at all ; but therefore it is nothj 
of Divine Relizion. So it is alſo in things-relating} to the Ancient Church; from 
thence only can we deriveany. notice- of their. doArine.and of their practices. For 
if an article prevail'd in S. Auſtz#'stime, it was no argument that therefore it was 
believ'd in S. Cyprzar's.time : but a negative argumeng from any. Age ought to pre 
vail in reference to that Age; and if there. be in it,nothing of Antiquity, no a 
ment of the Moderns can.-prove it to be Ancient: -and ;Baronias laid well, uid ane 
centiori Authore de rebus antiquis fine alicujus vetuſtioris authoritate profertur, contem 
nitur, What the Moderns. ſay of the Aucients without warranty from themſelves is tobe 
Commonit, deſpiſed. One thing: only I am to add to this out of Yincentius' Lirinenfis, Quicquid 
Cap. 5+ vero ab Antiquo deinceps Vno-preter omnes, vel contra omnes Santtos novum & inaudi- 
tum ſubinduci ſenſerit, id non ad religionem ſed ad tentationem potius intelligat pertmere, 
If one of the Fathers fay a thing, and the others fay it nor, but ſpeak diverſly or 
contrarily, that pertains not to Religion. but to temptation. I doubr not but he in- 
tended it againſt S.' Auſtir, who ſpake things in the matter of Predeſtination, and 
the damnation of Infants, and other appendant queſtions againſt the ſence of all the 
Fathers that were before him ; one (it may be) or ſcarce one being excepted. And 
Lib. 4.cap. 2. to the ſame purpoſe Tertullian argued againſt Marczon, concerning a pretended Gv- 
cont. Marcin. fpel of S. Paul, Et fi ſub iphius Pauli nomine Evangelium Marcion intulifſet, non ſuſie» 
ret ad fidem ſingularitas inſtrumenti  deflituta  patrocinio Anteceſſorum... If you canhot 
bring teſtimony from the Fathers and Ancient Records, you muſt not receive it; 
one alone is not to be truſted. He that affirms muſt. prove ; to him that denies; 8 
negative argument is ſufficient. For to a mans belief a politive cauſe is required, but 
Dial. adv. Lu- for his nor believing, it is ſufficient thar he hath no cauſe. Thus S. E7ierom argues 
citerianos. well againſt the rebaprizing of converted Hereticks, Ad eos venio bereticos qui Evar 
gelia laniaverunt — — quorum plurimi vivente adbuc Fohanne Apoſtolo eruperunt, & te 
men uullum eorum legimus rebaptizatum. Of all the Hereticks which. appeared in S. 
John's time, we never read of any that was rebaptized : and therefore it is to be 
preſumed they were not; for,a thing ſo.conſiderable and ſo notorious, in all reaſon 
| would have given ſome Ggns, and left ſome indications of it. But then it is to be 
obſerved, | | 
.. 10, A negative argument muſt not be ur wie tw, a partial or a broken piece of a 
 mmediim, You cannot argue rightly thus, S. Fohn/ in his Goſpel ſpeaks nothing of 
rhe Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, therefore that Sacrament is_ no. part of the 
doctrine of ſalvation. For three Evangeliſts had done it before him, and _ 
| | ore 
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fore he did not; and a negative argument only from one Goſpel cannot conclude 
rightly concerning any article of the Religion. And-it is very. evident in matters 
of fact alſo.” For if it be argacd thus, We do not find in Scripture nor-in the days 
of the apoſtles any infant baptized ; therefore we conclude there was none. This 
is {ow pee true, Tr is true{1f there were no way elſe to find it but the praQtice of 
the Appſtlesthe negative argument had been very good ; but we derive it from the 
force of Chriſt's words 'of inſtitution, and. of his diſcourſe with Nicodemus, and 
the analopy of Circumciſion,- and the practice of the Jews in baprizing - their chil- 
dren , and many  proprieties: of Scripture, and the effet of. the Sacrament, 
and the neceſſities of regeneration. S. /renzaus his negative argument was good. ; 
Quid neque Prophetz# praditaverunt, neque Dominus docuit, neqgue Apoſtoli tradide- 
rant, &c. If neither Moſes nor the Prophets, Chriſt nor his Apoltles have taught it, it 
isnotto be received as any:part of Chriſtian: Dotrine. For this negative is1ntegral 
and perfet.. But S. Cyril of Alexandria diſputed alſo well with his negative argument 
from Antiquity, Etenim nomen hoc 07a. nullus unquam Ecclefiaſticorum Dottorum 


repudiavit : qui autem illo ſubinde ufi ſunt , & multi reperiuntur, © maxime celebres. = 
Many famous Doctors uſed this word, calling the Virgin Mary the Parent of God 2 cap. wy phe. 


and none ever refuſed it ; therefore it may fately be uſed. Tt the negative argument 
from Scripture or Antiquity reſpectively can run thus, It was not condemn'd in 
Scripture or Antiquity, bur it was uſed, therefore it is good ; the argument con- 
cludes rightly in relation to Scripture, and probably in relation to Antiquity. But 
fit be ſaid only, rhe Scripture condemns it not, 'but neither does it approve it, then 
it cannot be concluded to be laudable, but only not criminal, But if it be ſaid of An- 
tiquity, is was neither condemn'd nor usd, it cannot be inferr'd from them that it 
is either laudable or innocent. - The reaſon is. becauſe Scripture is the meaſure! of - 
awful and unlawful, but the writings of. the DoRors are not; and theſe may bede- 
ficient, though that be full... 2.603 5 Neve *.c yr ace 2512 
11. In the myſteries of Religion, and in things concerning God, a negative argument 
from Scripture ought to prevail both upon our faith and uponour inquiries, .upon our belief 
and upon our modeſty. For as S. Auſtin ſaid well, De Dev etiam vera loqui periculafiſſ- 
mum, 1t is hard to talk many things of God : we had neeghave good warranty for what 
wefay ; and therefore ir is very fit we ſpeak. Scripture inthe:diſcourſes of.God. And 
thus S. Auftin argued, [deonuſquam ſcriptum oft quod Leus Pater major fit Spiritu Sans 


appareret Spirirus Santtus,'ficut aſſumptus. eſt | Filius hominis... Since it". is\no where 
written that. the Father is greater than the Spirit, we ought not to ſay he is. - But if 
it be objeted-that neither does the Scripture-ſay, that. he-1s not greater, it does not 
fy that they» are equal ; and” therefore it will be hard touſe'snegative.argument im 
fuch caſes ; and: how ſhall we know which part of the tegative to follow? I anſwer; 
it is-very true according 'to' the ſixth Propofition, num. //52/ but then mn this caſe we 
muſt inquire for other words!of -Scripture:by.which we-may be directed, and: pro« 
eced accordingly, 'or 1nquire into the anaJogy.-of taich;:av the meaſures of. piety”: : 
but- if there Þe' nothing to determine to any/lide: aficthe:regative;: we muſt ſay 
nothing ; and f. there be, yet we muſt-ſay»bur little, -becaute thernotice is: not 
cat. VEUVIVN'T HAS BARS SELINED SRC TEC DSC BETBIITES 
12 Laſtly, 7s matters. of envy. 4nd burden,''a Negative argument &vet in matter 
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| fait ought to prevail, unleſs the cantrary be:\proved- by ſom other. competent Topick. 


That the Clergy ought not:to'marry is nowhere attirmed'in Scripture; and: theres 
fore it is permitted; and becatiſe;4r is agreeable to Nature. and. the -Laws-'of all re« 
publicks, their marriage is alſo holy and pleaſing, to Gad,»)A burden muſt. be dire&s 
ly impoſed ; a Man mult not be frighted or fcar'd into it. When our Bleſled Savis 
our reproved:-the Phariſees'for impoſing heavy: burdens; fuch - which God impos'd .* 
not, he taught us the value of this argument; «bi:/criptum eſt > thew-us where it is 
written that this is difpleaſing \to-God -: if it. be no whers forbidden, ' prz/umitur pro 
libertate ; all Men are as free:as they wete-born: How this: can be altered by the 
laws of Men will be afterwards eonſider'd. In the mean time God hath left us un- 
der no more reſtraints than-are deſcrib'd in-Scripture. This argument S. Chry/o/tom 
urges againit the neceſfity of corporal afflictions to a :contrite weeping Penitent. 
Lacrymas Petri lego, Satisfattionem nox: lego. | read that S.' Peter wept, I do not 
tead that he :impos'd penances on himſelt. _ arguinent were - good: from this 
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ptace, if the caſe be not ſpecial, or if it be. not altered by ſome ocher conſideratign 
This is atfo to be extended to ſuch negative arguments as are taken from matter of 
fat in accuſations, and criminal proceedings : not. that it can of it ſelf be 
enough to prevail, but that the caſe is ſo favorable, that every little thing 

be ſirong enough. Thus S. Arhanafins defended his Deceſſor Dionyfius ; Er priy 
ceorum Authorem Dionyftuam per hoc voluit efſe purgatum:, atque ab Arianorum crimin 
alienum , quod ipſe non ficut Arius cum viveret de impietate fuerat accuſatus, aut 4 
Rpiſcopatu dejettus, neque velut harefim defendens de Eccleſia, fient ille, deceſſeriy, ſed 
in eas pertoanſerit unitate: Diony fins was not accuſed while he was alive, be wag mi 
thrown from his Biſhoprick, he did not depart from the Church, but | remain'd iy by 
Communion; and therefore he was no Arian. But arguments of this nature, why 
the medinm is fo limited, and the inſtance ſo particular ; have their force only 
accident. For this ard the like Negatives are good arguments when they are tj, 
beſt light in the queſtion, that is, when nothing greater can be ſaid againſt | 

or wken Men are caſic and willing to be perſwaded; as.in the queſtions of burden 2nd 
trouble all Men ought. ' | | 


ITI. Queſtion. 


Whether there may be any new articles of Faith : or that the Creed of the Chun) 
may ſo increaſe that what is ſuficient to ſalvation in one age, cannot ſerve in ay 
ther v4 | 


- If this Queſtion were to be determin'd by witneſſes, it were very eaſie to pro 


duce many worthy ones. : Zheodorus the Biſhop of Rome in his Synodical Epiſtle ty 
Paul the patriarch of Conſtantinople thus concludes againſt the Monorhelites, Suffei 
nobis fides.quam ſanili Apoftoli predicaverunt, Concilia firmaverust, © patres coujgu. 
verant, This faith which the: Apoſtles preach'd, which the Councils have confirm d,whii 
the Fathers have confign'd, that faith is ſufficient for us : 'Therefore nothing new'ay 
be ſuperinduc'd: After the Apoſtles had done - preaching, the faith was full andin 
tire. It was ſo, long before they died ; but after their death the inſtruments'wer 
ſeal'd and ratified, and-there could, be.nothing put to them, but our obedience 


conſeat. And therefore'/iHor Biſhop of Carthage in his Synodical Epiſtle to The 


daras gives caution againſt: any thing, that isnew. Yeſtrum eft itaque, Frater Santi 
me, Canonira diſcretione ſolita contrariis Catholice fide obviare, nec permittere ni. 
ter, - diciquod. patrum venerabilium antboritas omnino non cenſutt. '. Tou muſt not pernit 
any thing to be newly ſail; which the authority of the venerable Fathers did not think. 
If theretore: the Fathers. did not ſay it; was 'neceſlary to believe any: other articks 
than what: they put into-their confeſſions of faith ; he: that fays otherwiſe now i 
not to be ſoffer'd. Excellent therefore!is the Counlel-of S. Cyprian. - * As it hap 
pens when'the: pipes ofan 'aquzdudt ate broken or cut off, the water cannot nm, 
& but mend them and:reſtore the water to its courſe: and the whole City ſhall bers 
& freſhed fromthe fountains head - (uod & nunc facere porter Dei ſacerdotes : pro 
cepta Divina ſervantes ut fi in aliquo nutaverit & wacillaverit weritas, ad origin 
Dominicam' @.:;Evangelicam:& : Apotolicam - traditionem. revertamur ,, & inde ſur 
attus woſtri ratio, unde: ©-o0rdo & origo- ſurrextt.. $0. wouſt . God's Prieſts do, keep 
ing the.\ Divine Commandments : if the trath-be weatnedor fail in any thing : let 
recourſe be. made to | the Original, to the fountain of-Chrift and his Apoſtles , to wha 
hath been delivered inthe Goſpel; that thither our faith may returnfrom whence it did 


* 


. - From the ſimplicity, truth and ingemuiry , of this.diſcourſe ir will plainly follos 


63. 


that what was-the faith at-firit, the ſame it 1s now -antbno other, Sirut erat in prides 
pio,, Ge. A5.'it was inthe beginning, 10 it:is now, 2and focitihall beever, For to whit 
purpoſe can'it be advis'd that in att queſtions of : faith-or new fprings of error we 
ſhould rerurn to the fountains of our Saviour and:the:tir{t emanations: of the Apo 
les, but becauſe no Divine truth is warrantable but whar they taughr; no neceliny 
is to be pretended but what they impos'd 2 If it was their faith, 20 is and muſt be 
ours; but. gurs it.ought not to be, if it wasnot theirs. \ 


Now «concerning this, there are very material conſiderations. / 1. Wharſoevet 
the 


| | 6 


Cnar 3. of chi Lans of Jeſus rift, 


the Apoſtles tauzht we.muſtequally believe, iflwe equally*know jt > But yer all tHidt 


they raught is. not. equaſly«neceſlary to 'be'taughr; but- only fo mich as upon the _ 


knowledge-of which good-life: is ſuperſtracted, and our hopes of Heaven” depend. 
Whatſoever isin-the Scripture is: alike-true, but whatloever is there is not Alike ne 
celſary, nor alike uſeſu}, noralike. eaſie to be underſtosd.” But whatſvever by read- 
ing or hearing any other inſtrument wecorme tolcarn tobe the truth of Gad, rhar we 
muſt believe: becauſe no man Uisbelieves.any ſuch thing," but hedif6WinsGod- By 
here the queſtion. is not what we muſt believe when! we-know it' to be the word of 
God, for that is every thing ; but how much we are bound to know, 'Whar muſt be 
taught to all Chriſtians, how much their memory' and their hearts muſt becharged 
withall. For the Faith of.a-Chriſtian is not made up ofevery true propoſition ; bur 
of thoſe things which are the toundation+of our obedierice to God in Jefus Chriſt, and 
the endearment of our:duty, 'and the:flabiliment of our hope. Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, are the fundamentum, paries © rectum, the forndation, the walls and the 
reef of our building : Now this foundation is that neceffary belief, without which 
nothing could fubſitt in eur Religion. F YO! * | 

2, This foundation. was by Chriſt and his Apoſtles 1aid fure, bur at firſt it was 


enlarged and paraphras'd by the Apoſtles'anJ Apoſtolical men in rheir days ; the 
Faith of Chriſtians was the: molt eafie and plain, the' moft fimple and wife thing in 
the world : it was wholly an art of living well; 'and believing in God:through Fefus 
Chriſt. And what Seveca faid ofthe wifdom'of the-old men in infant Rome, is very 


' made but of a juſt latitude and evenneſs with rhe intended building. It 'wasa little JA 


true of the Aborigenes in Chriſtianity, in-the firſt ſpring of our religion ; Antiqua Senec. ep. 95; 


ſapientia nihil aliud quam facienda & vitanda precepit': & tum longe meliores erant 
viri: poſtquam doti prodierunt, deſunt bout. The Ancient and Primitive wiſdom did 
only command vertue, and prohibit vice ; and then men liv'd good lives, but when they 
became more learned they became leſs verruous. Simplex erat ex femplict cauſa valetuds : 
multos morbos multa fercula fecerunt, The old world eat a fimple and a natural dier, 
and they had a ſimple and a natural religion: but when -variety of diſhes were fer 
upon the table, variety of diſeaſes entred' together with them. Now in what in- 
ſtance the ſimplicity ofa Chriſtian was at firſtexerciſed we find in S. [reneus. Meli- 
us itaque eft nihil omnino ſcientem quempiam, ne quidem unam cauſam cujuſlbet eorum que 


Lib. 2. cap.45. 


| fafta ſunt, cur fattum, & credere Deo, & perſeverare in ejus dileftione que hominem vi- - 
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vificat, nec aliud inquirere ad ſcientiam nif Feſum Chriſtum filium Dei qui pro nobis cru- 
cifixus eſt, quam per queſtionum ſubtilitates & multiloquium in impietatem cadere. It 
is therefore better for a man to know abſolutely nothing of rhe cauſes of things why any thing 
was done, [and to believe in God, and to perſevere in his love, that makes a man to 
live, and to enquire after no knowledge, but to know Jeſus Chriſt the Sou of God, 
who was crucified for us] than by ſubtile queſtions and multitude of word to fall into ims 
tety. 
- If we obſerve the Creeds or Symbols of belief that are in the New teſtament, 


to come into the world. That was Martha's Creed. Thou art Chriſt the Jon of the tt j 


ving, God. That was Peter's Creed. We know and believe that theu art Chrift the $91 
of the living God, That was the Creed of all the Apoſtles. This js life eternal, that 
they know thee the only true God ; and whom thou haſt ſent, Feſus Chriſt. That was 
the Creed which our Bleſſed Lord himſclf propounded. And again, 7 am the re- 
ſurreftion and the life ; he that believeth in me, yea though he were dead, yet /hall he 
live, and he that liveth and believeth in me ſhall not die for ever. That was the Care- 
chiſm that Chriſt made for Martha, and queſtion'd her upon the article, Zelievef 
thou this 2 and this beliet was the end of the Goſpel, and in ſuthcient perfett or- 


we ſhall find them very ſhort, Lord, 7 believe that thou art the Son of God, who was Joh. 11.26 27. 


Marit ;&6 16, 
1H %Y. 
Joi: 4. 


cer, to eternal life. For ſo S. Joh, Theſe things are written, that ye might believe Joho 2. zl. 


that Feſus is the Chriſt, the Son of God, and that believing ye might have life through 
bis Name. For this is the word of Faith which we preach, namely, if you with the 


| mouth confeſs Jeſus to be the Lord, and believe in your heart that God raiſed him from 


the dead, you ſhall be ſavd. That's the Chriſtians Creed. For 7 have reſolved to 
Enow nothing amongſt you but Feſus Chriſt and him crucified; that in us ye may learn 
wt to be wiſe above that which is written, that ye may not be pufted »p one for another, one 
againſt another. That was S.Paul's Creed, and that which he recommends to the 
Church of Rowe, to prevent Faftions and Pride and Schiſm. The ſame courſe he 


Lj 2 takes 


Rom. 10. 8,9. 


1 Cor. 2. 2: 
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_ takes with the Corinthian Church; 7 make: known unto youthe Goſpel which 7 preathey 
unto you, whichye bave received, in which ye ſtand, and bywbichye are ſav'd, if ze holy 
what 1 deliver d to you, &c. Well ; what is that Goſpel by which they ſhould'he 
fav'd? It was but this, That Chriſt died for our fins, that we was buried, that hs * 
again the third day,  &c. So that the ſumma is this, The Gemrzles Creed, or the Creed 
the natural-law is that which S. Paw/-ſets down in the Epiſtle ro the Hebrews, Daw 
eſſe, & eſſe Remuneratorem, that God, is, and that God is: a rewarder. Add to this'the 
Chriſtian Creed, that Jeſus is the Lord, that he is the Chriſt of God, that he died for 
our fins, that he roſe again. from the dead:; and there is no queſtion bur he thar he. 
lieves this heartily, and confeſſes it conſtantly, and lives accordingly, ſhall be fo 
ved : we cannot be deceived ; it is ſoplainly, ſo certainly affirm in Scripture, thi 
there isno place left for heſitation. For this is his precept, that we believe in the Nay 
.of bis Son Jeſus Chriſt, ond-that we love ene another. So S. John. This is his Precept 
True, and fo. there are' many more. - but why is this ſo Ggnally remark'd byt be. 
cauſe this is the fundamental precept, that upon which all the reſt are tuperſirug, 
that is the foundation of faith and manners, and he that keeps this Commandment 
ſhall never periſh. For other foundation can no man lay than this which: is Feſus Chri 
But if any man ſhall build upon this foundation, gold, ficver, precious ſtones, wood, hay 
Rlubble, Every mans work ſhall be made manifeſt ; for that day ſhall declare it, becauſe 
is revealed in fire; and every ones work the fire ſhall prove what it is. If any man wyl 
which he hath ſuperſtruted ſhall remain, he ſhall receive a reward. But if any may 
work ſhall be burned, he (pall receive loſs, yet himſelf ſhall be ſaved, but ſo as byful 
Nothing more plain, than that the beheving in Jeſus Chrift is that tundaments 
artic le upon which every other - propoſition is but a ſuperſtructure, but it fe 
alone with. a - good life. is ſufficient to Salvation. All-other things are advan- 
tage or diſadvantage according as they happen ; but Salvation depends not upon 

x Joo 4. 2- them. For every Spirit which confeſſeth Feſus Chriſt to have come in the fleſh i; 
x John 5; 1. 5. of God, and whoſoever ſhall confeſs that Jeſus is the Son of God, God abideth in hin, 
and he in God : and, Every one that believeth that Jeſus is Chriſt, is born of Gul: 


and, Who is he that overcometh the world, but he that believeth that Jeſus is the Smif 


God ? | 

66. In proportion to this meaſure of faith the Apoſtles preach'd the doftrine of faith, 
S. Peter's firſt Sermon was, that Fe/as 7s Chriſt that he was crucified, and roſe again 
from the dead : and they that believed rhis were preſently baprized. His ſecond ver 
mon was the ſame; and. then alfo he baptized Proſelytes into that confeſſion, And 
when rhe Eunuch had confeſſed that Jeſus Chriſt is the Son of God Philip pretent 
ty baptized him. Andir is obſervable : that when the Eunuch had defir'd baptiſm, 
Atts 8. 12,37, S. Philiptold him, He might, if he did believe: and was, when he made that conſe 
38., ſion ; intimating that this is the Chriſtian Faith, which is the foundation of all hi 
hope, and the condition of his baptiſm, and therefore ſufficient for his falvation, 

For indecd that was the ſumm of all that Phz/zp preached ; for it is faid of him, that 

he preached things concerning the Kingdom of God, and the name of Jeſus Chriſt. And 

this was the ſumm of all that S. Paul preached in the Synagegues and Afſemblies of 

the people, this he diſputed for, this he prov'd laborioufly ; that Jeſus is Clvill 

that he is the ſon of God, that he did, that he ought to ſuffer, and riſe again the 

third day : and this was all that new doctrine for which the Athenians and other 

Greeks wondred at him, and he ſeemed to them to be a ſetter forth of ſirarge gods 

becauſe he preached Feſus and the reſurrefion. This was it into which the Jaylorand 

all his houſe were baptized ; this is it which was propounded to him as the only and 

ſufficient means of falvation ; Believe in the Lord Jeſus, and thou ſhalt be ſaved and 

all thine houſe. This thing was illuſtrated ſometimes with other glorious things ll 
promoting the faith and honour of Jeſus, as that he aſcended into Heaven and ſhall 

be the Judge of all the world. But this was the whole faith ; 72 me} 5 Sana; 

Ts Ste, x, me) wifuar©. Ts In7s Kewss, this things which concerned the Kingdom if 

God, and the name of Jeſus Chriſt, was the large circumference of the Chriſtian 

faith. That is, ſuch articles which repreſent God to be our Lord, and Jeſus Chrit 

to be his Son, the Saviour of the world, that hedied for us, and roſe again, and was 

glorified and reigns over all the world, and ſhall be our Judge, and in the reſurrect 
*on thall give us according to our works; that in his name only we ſhall be faved, 


that is, by faith and obedience in him, by the mercies of God revealed to the world 
if 


Acts 2. 24. & 
3.15. 
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in Jefus Chriſt : this isall which the Scripture calls neceſſary : this is that faith alone 
*nto which all the Church was baptized : which faith, when it was made alive by cha- 
ricy, was and is the faith by which 7he juſt ſball live. 

67, This excellent ſummary of Faith we find alſo but with a very little Paraphraſe 
propounded as ſufficient by S. Polycarp in that excellent Epiſtle of his to the Phi- 
l;ppians, which S. {renzus ſo much commends, Fidei veſtre firmiras a principio uſque Ad Magnel. 
une permanet , & ſanitificatur in Domino Jeſu Chriſto, This is the firmneſs of your 
faith from the beginning, which remains unto this day, and is ſantlified in Feſus Chriſt : 

This S. Ignatius calls plenam de Chriſto cognitionem, a full knowledge concerning Chriſt : 

- © then he reckons the generation of the Son from God the Father before all Worlds, 

his being born of the Virgin Mary, his holy life, his working Miracles, his preach- 

© ing one God even the Father, his paſſion and crucifixion, his death and teſurreRi- 

on, his aſcenſion and ſitting at the right hand of God, and that in the end of the 
World he ſhall riſe again to judge the quick and the dead, and to give to every one 
according to their works. When he hath recited this, he adds, Zzc gui plane cog- 
mrit & crediderit, beatus eſt, He that plainly knows theſe things and believes them, is 
Bleſſed. And in another Epiſtle, after the recitation of ſuch another Creed, he Ad Philip: 
adds : He that believes theſe things, is bleſſed that ever he was born. FJuſtin Martyr af- 6,11, um 
firms expreſly, that if any Man ſhould even then live according: to the law of Tryph. 
Moſes (1 ſuppoſe he means the law of the ten Commandments ) ſo that he be- 
lieve in Jeſus Chriſt curcified, and acknowledge. him for the Chriſt of God, to 
whom is given the judgment of all the World, he alfo ſhall poſſeſs the Eternal 
Kingdom. FR | 
F The ſame Creed in more words but no more articles is recited by S. /reneus in his 
| ſecondand third chapters of his firſt book, faying that the Church throughout all the 

| world being planted by the Apoſtles to the ends of the earth, and by their Diſciples, 

have received this faith. He of all the Prelates that is moſt powerful in ſpeech cannot 

ſay any thing elſe; for no man is above his Maſter : and he that is weak in ſpeaking cannot 

fay leſs. For fince the faith is one and the ſame, he that ſpeaks much cannot ſay more, Lib. 3. eap: 4: 

and be that ſpeaks little muſt not ſay leſs. And afterwards ſpeaking of ſome barbarous 

Nations that had not the Scriptures, yet having this faith, which he there ſhortly 

recites, beginning with belief in God the Father, the Maker of the World, and in 

Jeſus Chriſt, repeating the uſual articles of his being born of the Virgin Mary, his 

being the Son of God, his reconciling God 'and Man, his ſuffering under Pontius 

Pilate, his riſing again and being revived into glory, and his laſt judgment : he, 

adds, Hanc fidem qui fine literis crediderunt, quantum ad ſermonem noſtrum Barbart 

ſunt, quantum autem ad ſententiam & conſuetudinem.” Gconverſationem- proper fidem - 

aptentiſſimi ſunt & placenr Deo, converſantes in omni juftitia, caſtitate & ſapientta ;- 
bey who believe this faith are moſt wiſe in their ſentence aud cuſtom and converſation 
through faith, and they pleaſe God, living in all juſtice, chaſtity and wiſdom. 

| 6g, Here were almoſt two Ages ſpent by this time, in which the molt peſtilent He-' 
refies that ever. did troulle the Church didariſe, in which ſome of the queſtions were 
talk'd of and diſputed, and which afterwards by the Zeal of ſome that over-valued 
their own forms of ſpeaking paſsd into a fation: and yet in all this time, and du- 
ring all that neceſſity, there was no more added to the Chriſtian Creed, no more 
articles for the condemnation of any new hereſfie : whatſoever was againſt this was 
againſt the faith; but any thing elſe they reprov'd if. it. were falſe, bur did not put 
any more into their Creed. And indeed they ought not. Regala quidem fidei una De veland: 
omnino eſt, ſola immobilis & irreformabilis Credend;, ſcil. in Unum'Deum, &c. ſaith Virgin. cap. 1] 
Tertullian; The Rule of Faith is altogether, One, and immoveable and unalterable. This 
law of faith, remaining, other things may. be inlarged according as the grace of God 
multiplies upon us. But for the faith it ſelf here conſign'd and ſumm'd up, the Epi- 
ſile of Cele/tine to Neſtorzus is very affirmative and clear, 5 my; 7zex3> Idiom meg. 

7 *AmoriAwy, fre wegdhiw, tre peiwny amaylii, The faith or Creed delivered 7 
the Apoſttes requires neither additon nor defalcation. Neque enim ulla extitit herefis que 
non hoc Symbolo damnari potuit, There was never any herefie but this Creed was ſufficient 
for its condemnation, faid the Catechiſm of the Arch-biſhop of 7riers. | 

70, This faith paſſing into all the World was perſerved with great ſacredneſs and 

great ſimplicity, no Church varying from it at all: ſome indeed pur: ſome great / 

things into it which were appendages to the former; but the fulleſt and the moſt 
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pertect were the;Creeds-of Jeruſalem and. Rome, that 1s, the fame which the Greek 
and _Latine Church uſe at this day. The firſt and the-moſt ſimple forms were ſuffi 
cient ; but theſe fuller forms being compiled by the- Apoſtles themſelves or Apo. 
ſtolical Men, and that from the words: of -Scripture, made no preat alteratio 
the firſt were not too little, and theſe were not too much. The firſt was the thin 
it ſelf, which was of a declar'd ſufficiency ; but when the Apoſtles were to frame 
an. inſtrument. of Confeſſion, 77 9 Ys a form of doftrine, by way of art and 
method, they put in all that zhey direfed by the Holy Spirit of God, knew to con- 
tain the whole faith of a Chriſtian. Now of this form fo deſcribed, ſo delivered A 
received, the. Fathers of the Church affirm that ir is intire and ſufficient, ang ir 
thing is to be addedto it. Ergo & cunttis credentibus que continentar in prafato fin, 
bole. ſalus animarum & vita perpetua bonis attibus preparatur, aid the Author of thþ 
Epiltle to S. Fames attributedvto S. Clement, 7o all rhat believe thoſe things contain} 
in the foreſaid Symbol or Creed, and do good deeds, ſalvation of their ſouls and eteryy 
life is prepared. /; 

And therefore this ſummary of faith was called, v7 3 y4;, & xaro, Sn 
Two Uniaimivef Agyev, Av2Aoya MEWS, JEAzxTHOVs EW, TULRKBTR WM, YH 
7 ac »s 7 Noe T6 Os, maexFo Ido ming, Regula fider, depofitum,” breve Evan. 
lium, The from or exemplar of doftrine, the Canon, a deſcription of ſound wor 
the proportion. or meaſure of Faith , the milky way, or the Introdudtion of Ne 
wices, the Elements of the beginning of the Oracles of God, the Repoſitory of faith, th 
faith that was delivered to the Saints, the Rule of Faith, that which was intruſted tot; 
Church, A ſhort Goſpel. Theſe and divers other appellatives of the Creed were 
uſed by the.ancient Doors, moſt of them taken out of Scripture. For what 
the-Scriptures did affirm of the. whole Faith, that the Fathers did apply to this 
Creed, as believing it to contain all that was neceflary.” And as a grain of My 
ſtard-ſeed in little contains in it 'many branches, ſo alfo this faith in a few words 
involves all the knowledge { the neceſſary knowledge } of the Old and New Tels: 
ment., faith. S, Cyril ; and therefore he calls this Creed, Traditionem Saifte if 
Apoſtolice fidei, The Tradition of the Holy and Apoſtelick Faith. Cordis figuaculum, 
noſtre militice Sacramentum, So 8. : Ambroſe calls it, The ſeal of our heart, and the 


Epiit.ad Pam- Sacrament of our Warfare. S$. Hierom yet more fuliy, The Symbol of our faith andof 


mach. 


Expoſ. Symb. 
E. 2, 


Serm. 115 de 


temp. & ſerm, 
131. 


De tradir. 
Symb. 


ogr hope, which being delivered by the Apoſtles is not written with paper and ink, but in 
the flefhly tables of our hearts, | after the confeſſion of the Trinity anel Unity of the 
Church. Omne Chriſt ianj dogmatis Sacramentum carnis reſurreitione concluditur ; The 
whale Sacrament of the Chriſtian dorine is concluded with the reſurreftion of the fleſh 
to.cternal life. Norma future predicationis; fo Reuffinas calls it ; the rule of futurt 
preachings appointed by the Apoſtles ; & hanc credentibus' efſe regulam dandam fs 
taunt, they appoint this to be:given 'as & Rule to a} believers : and again, This 
Creed was the token by which he fhould be known who did preach Chriſt truly according t 
the Rules of the Apoſtles ; the indication of their Faith 'and 'Unanimity, Compre- 
heufia fidei noſtra atque perfefzio, fo S. Auftin calls it. Firtns eſt Sacramenti, ill 
minatio anime, plenitudo credentium, The illumination of the foul, the fulneſs of belit- 
vers, the comprehenſion and the perfettion of our faith, By this the knot of infidelity is 
untied, by this thegate of life is opened, by this the glory of our confeſſion js manifeſted 
It is teſſera fignaculum quo inter Fideles - perfidoſyne ſecernitur, ſaid Maximus Taurt 
nenfis,  Bafis:quzdam, & fundamentum immotum & inconcuſſum per univerſam orbem 
jailum: So 8.. Cyril of Alexandria. It is a badge and cognifance to' diſtinguiſh 
the faithful from: the perfidious ; an immoveable foundation'laid for all the World; 
a Divine or Celeftial armour, :that all the ym of Hereticks may be cut off with this 
ſword alone ; So S. Leo Biſhop of Rome. T could add very many more to this put- 
poſe ; who pleaſe to require more, may ſee' enough in Lucifer Calaritanus 1. 2. ad 
Conſtantiuw, Panliuus Brlhop of | Nola ep. 1; ad Afrum, S. 4uſtin his book de Symbole 
ad Catechumenor L1.c. x. in Ruftnas his excellent expoſition of the Creed, Eucherius 


Biſhop. of Liavs.in his: firſt Homily upon the Creed, Petrus Chryſologus in his 62. 
Homily, Zfdore of Sivil 1, 6; orizinumc. 9. and in his Offices Eccleſiaftical 4, 1. c. 26. 
de Dominica palmarum, Rabanus. Maurus 1. 2. de inflit. Clericoraum cap. 56. the oration 
of. Bervard Zane in; the firſt Seſſion of the Council of Lateran, in the difcourſe of 
the Greeks at-the 'Council' of Florence, Seff. x0. Cafianus ee incarnatione Domini,” 
Eufehins Galliconavin his Homilies 0n the Creed, publiſhed by Gaizreus Chancellor 


of 


_— 


Cary af tbe Laws of Feſas Chriſb. ©9391 
of Paris, in Venantins Fortumatus his explication of #}dnd'/he may if he pleaſe add 
the two Hotnilies which*S:Chryſoſtom made npon'the'Creed, and the great! Cate- 
chetical oration 'of S. Gregory Nyſſen. BY 0 OR : 

1, Now to 'what purpoſe-15all this? The: Apoſtles compil'd this form of words; 4ll 
Churches''received them, all Catechumens were -baptized into this faith,” in the 
Roman Church they recited\tt publickly before therrimmerſion, 'to this falvation 
was promiſed ;" this was 'the Sacrament of the Chriſtian faith, the fulneſs of belie- 
vers, the characteriſtick of Chriſtians, the ſign of the Orthodox, the ſword of all he- 
refies and their ſufficient reproof, the unity of belief, ſufficient, full, immoveable, 
unalterable”; and it is that alone im which all the Churches of the World do- at this 
day agree. 04) Cs {OE | | 
73, | <> that the Church' of God did'explicate two'of the articles of this Creed, 

| © that of the ſecond, and that of the thirt*Perſon of the Holy Trinity ; the one at 

Nice, the other at Conftantimeple ; one againſt 4riay, the orher againſt Macedonins ; 
they did explicate, I'fay, but they added 'no new (marrer but what they ſuppoſed 
contain'd in the Apoſtolical Creed. And indeed the thing was very well done, ifit 
had nor been made an'ill example? they had reaſon for whar they: did, 'and 'were ſo 
near the Ages'Apoſtolical that the explication was more Jikely ro be agreeable to the 
Sermons Apoſtolical: But 'afterwards the cafe was 'altet'd, and thar example was 
made uſe of to/explicate the fame Creed, till by explicating the old they have infer- 
ted new Articles. 207 Rp OY : wel es 

| 74, | Bur all the while, it is/conſenred to on al{ hands, thar this only faith 1s fofficient. 
| What can certainly followi' from theſe infallible Articles is as certainly true as the 
| Articles themſelves; but yet-not ſo to be impoſed, tecayfe it is not certain that this 
or this explication is right, that this conſequent is well deduc'd ; or if it be certain 
$0: you, it is not-ſo to me; anid beſides it 'is more an ifftrument of fchiſrh than bt 
peace, it can divide more than it can inſtruc, and it is plainly a recetſion from rhe 
ſimplicity of: the Chriſtian faith, by which ſimplicity both the Tearned and rhe [g- + 
norant are the more ſafe. '' Tar bam non intelligent; vihicitas, fed credentds fimplicites gygur. cone, 
tatiſimam facit and when oritt we'coine to have the pute ſtreams paſs through the ep. Fund. c. 4. 
limbecks of hutmane wit; whete inrereſt, and fancy, and error, and ignorance, and 
paſſion are; intermingled, ' nothing cat? be fo'certain, though ſome things rhay be as 
true ; and therefore' here the Church does reſt, here the finds peace ; her tairh is 
ſimple, calie and intelligible, free from tempration, #nd free from intrigues ; ir is 
warranted by 'Scripture, compoſed and delivered by the Apo"tles, enterrain'd by-all 
the world': In theſe theyido agree, bur in nothing elſe but this, and intheir founrain, 
the plain words of Scripture. eat U | _ 


| 75, 1Forall the- reſt 'it is abundant to all 'excellent purpoſes. Tt can inſttuX the 
| wiſe; and furniſlt the Guides of Souls with treaftires off knowledge, arid imploy the 
tongues and/pens of 'the learned; it can cauſe us to wonder at the irmmentfity of this 
Divine wiſdom, 'and the abyſs of revelation, : it is an excellent opportunity for the 
exerciſe of matual charity in'inftrudting and' in'forbearing one another,' and of hn- 
mility and patience and prayer' to God to help our infirmiries, and to efflighten gs 
more and more in the knowledge of God. it is the greater field of Faith where ſhe 
= —_— her felf ; bur this'is the houſe of Faith where ſhe dwells for ever in this 
orld. | 
76, So that forany other thing of the Religion it is to be betteved fo far as.it dots aps ** 
| pear tobe the word' of God ;and by accidents and circumſtances becotties of rhe "fl 
mily or retinue of faith : but'it is'not neceffary robe believed for it fetf unleſs it be * 
lor ſomething elſe, it is not'meceſfary ar all.” "A min may be ſaved without knowins - 
any thing elſ6 , without Nearing of *any thing, without inquiring after any chin, oy 
wehour- believing any thing eMfe, ' provided that in this faick he: live good ite; 
Pur becauſe ſometimes a man'is bythe 'interefts of a ' good" Tife requir'd ro Know? + 
more. to 1nquire+ after ' more, 'attd to tear” mote, therefore tipon rhe ſtock of obes © 
diexnce more may be-neceſlary'; but"not upon the account bf farrh. So'that if ſome J... 
Men do not read the Scriptures, and ſtudy rhem,' and featch'"into the hidden things Ke 
o+'God, they 'fin againſt juſtice or charity; bur not agiinft* faith , 'if they retain 
al thearticles-of the Apoſtles Creed : and Man may be extremely to blame if he 
disbelieve many other things ; but it is becauſe upon ſome evil accotmt {he disbes - 
lieves ir, and fo is guilty of that tin which is his evil principle, as of pride, ambi- 
| tion, 
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rion, luſt, covetouſneſs, .idleneſs , fear or flattery ; but a Man. is not-in any ſuch 
caſe guilty of. hereſie. For. hereſie being directly oppoſed, to faith, and: faith bej 
compleated in the Articles of the Chriſtian Creed, it cannot be hereſie- unleſs it be a 
contradicting of one of thoſe Articles in the words or in the ſence;.jin the letter 
or in the plain, viſible, certain , and. notorious explication of it, In the Apoſtol;. 
cal Creed all the Chriſtian world is.competently inſtructed: in theſe things there is 
no diſpute; and if they be ſimply believ'd as they are plainly deliver'd, it is the bet- 
ter. But in every thing elſe, every Man according to his calling and abilities is tg 
grow as much as he can in knowledge ; that is, in edifying and praQtical knoy. 
ledge: but in all things of ſpeculation, he that believes what he: ſees .cauſe for, as 
well and as wiſely, as heartily and as honeſtly as he can, may be deceived, bur cannor 
Lb. 2. de T;,> be Heretick nor hazard his ſalvation. - Salus Ecclefiz non vertitur in iftis. In fompli.. 
in princ, Cc#tate fides eſt, in fide juſtitia : nec Deus nos ad beatam vitam per difficites queſtions 
wocat : in expedito & facili nobis eſt eternitas ſaid S. Hilary. Faith is in fimplicity 
and ar Frum in faith ; neither does God call us to eternal life by hard queſtions. Eq. 
nity ſtands ready and eaſily prepar d. 3 {3h 
77, . For I conſider, if any thing elſe were neceſſary to be believed unto ſalvation, this 
ſymbol could abſolutely be of no uſe ; but if any thing be added.to it andpretende 
alſo to be neceſſary, it cannot be entertained, unleſs they that add it and-impoſle it þe 
infallible in their judgment, and competeat in their authority : they mult have av- 
thority equal to that of Chriſt, and wiſdom equal to that of the Apoſtles. Fox 
the Apoſiles in the ſummary of faith, declar'd all that was at that time neceſſary, 
and if any Man elſe makes a new neceſſity, he muſt claim Chriſt's power, for he 0 
is our Law-giver : and if any declares a new neceſlity,, that is not ſufficient, unle 
he can alſo make it ſo, for declaring it ſuppoſes it to be fo already ; and if it was f 
at firſt, the Apoſtles were to blame not to tell us of it, ; and if it was not fo at firſ 
who made it ſo after-wards ? | [2 
78, But itis infinitely neceſlary, that for the matter of faith, neceſſary, and ſufficient 
faith, wereſt here andgo no further. For ifthere can be any new neceſſities then they 
may for ever increaſe, and the faith of a Chriſtian ſhall be like the. Moon, and no 
Man be ſure that his faith ſhall not be reproyed ; and there ſhall be innumerable 
queſtions about the authority of him that is to add, of his Skill,” of his proceeding 
of the particular article, of our own duty in inquiring, of our diligence, of our 
capacity, of the degrees of our care, of the competency of inſtruments, of chu 
ſing our ſide, of judging of queſtions: and he that cannot inquire diligently, and 
be that cannot judge wiſely, and he that cannot diſcern ſpirits, and he .that fears 
and he that fears not ſhall all be in danger, and doubt, and ſcruple, and there ſhall be 
neither peace.of minds -nor Churches, as we ſee at this day in the-fad diviſions of 
Chriſtendom ; and every Man almoſt damns all but his own feQ;; and; no Mancan 
tell who is.in the right, Men diſpute well on both ſides; and juſt and good and wik 
Men are oppos'd to one another ; and every Man ſeems confident, but-few Men have 
reaſon; and there is no, reſt; and there. can be none, but in this ſimplicity 
of belief which the Apoſtles recommended to. all. the. World, and which all the 
World does ſtill keep in deſpite .of all their ſuperinduc'd opinions and faft- 
ons ; for they all retain this Creed,, and. they all believe ,it ro be the ſumniary of 
Faith. 
79. . But the Church of Rome pretends to a; power of -appointing- new Articles 0 
Faith; and for denying this Pope Leo the tenth condemn'd LZuther,jn: his Bull ad: 
2.22.9.1.2. 10, ded to the laſt Council in Lateran. For ad ſolam authoritatem | ſummi Pontifcis 
augult. Tr.de g rr zxet nova editio Symbolt, A new Edition of the Creed belongs tothe ſole authority 
epgr$.6.c.5 pſ pope .of Rome. So. Aquinz - and 4lmain” molt expreſly, 7he Popes of Rome 
Symbolumcon- by defining many things which before lay hid , Symbolum fidei augere conſueviſſe , art 
_—_ bay wont to enlarge the Creed. For Doftrina fidei admittit, additionem in efſentialibn, 
-. capue faith Salmeron, The dofrine of faith admits addition even in eſſential things. And 
fide Chriſtia- in conſequence to thoſe expreſſions, they did add the article of the Proceliion ot 
ne, c4/6 4% the Holy Ghoſt from the;Son, in a Synod at Geatifi in France ; and twelve Articles 
nia que ad fi- to the Creed in the Council of 7rent, with the preface,and poliſcript of the A4thi- 


dem ſpetant yg fgan Creed, damning all that do not equally believe the Crecd of Trent as the Creed 
firmaneur 9 = F 
roborantur. T- of the POLLIES. | | 
dem art. 2.Sj- _ ; ; : Tn. | p- ; | 

cut peteſt novumt Symbolum condere, ita pareſt novos articulos ſupra alios multiplicare, Tom. 13. part. 3; diſp. 6. Sect. eſt - -M 
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| $6. . What effect and impreſs 'the>\derlaration'of any article by the' Churclt hath or is 


to have : upon: the Conſcience, thall:be diſcourſed | under the title of Eccleſiaſtical 
laws ; bur that which is of preſent ehquiry: is, Whether any thing can be of Divine 
faith in one age"that was'nor ſo in the age of the: Apoſtles : and concerning this it is that 
I fay,\tbat it is from-the premiſes evident \that nothing can make any thing to be bt 
Divine faith but'our Bleſſed: Lord himſelf; - who is therefore called rhe Author and 
Finiſher of our Faith ; he begun it, and{he'made'an end. - The Apoſtles themſelves 
could not do it, they were only Stewards and diſpenſers of the myſteries of God ; 
they did rightly divide the word of life, ſeparating the neceſſary from that which 
wasnot ſo: ſo that their office in this-particular was only to declare what was nece(- 
fary and what was not; no man, and no ſociety of men could do this bur themſelves, 
for none bur they could tell what value was to be ſet upon any propoſition : they 
were to-lay the foundation, and they did.ſo, and they built wiſely upon it; bur 
when they commanded that we ſhould \ keep the foundation, they only could 
tells us which was it, and they did ſo by their . Sermons, preaching the ſame do- 
Rrine. to the ſimple and the'crafty, and by immuring the neceffary doctrine in a 
form. of words, 'and configning it to all the Churches where they preach'd the 
Goſpel. 2. R.2 < . | . ; 3% 
... For we-ſee that all the world is not able to tell us how much is neceſſary, and 
how much is not, if they once go beſide the Apoſtles Creed , and yer it was infinire- 
ly-neceſlary thar at firſt this ſhould be told, becauſe rhere were ſo many falſe Apo- 
ſiles, and every one pretended authority or illumination, and every one brought a 
new- word and a new doctrine ; and the Apoitles did not oaly foreſee that there 
would be, but did liveto fee and feel the herefies and the falſe doftrines obtruded 
upon the Church, and did profeſs-it was neceſlary that ſuch falſe dofrines ſhould 
ariſe, and againſt all this that they ſhould not provide an univerſal remedy, is 
at no hand credible, and yet there was none but the creed ; this all the Church 
did make uſe of, and profeſs'd it to be that ſummary of Faith which was a ſuffici- 
ent declaration of all neceſſary faith, and a competent reproof of all herefies that 
ſhould ariſe. 
But thenthat after all this any one ſhould obtrude new propoſitions, not deducible 
from the Articles of the Creed, nor in the bowels of any Article, neither aQually ex- 
preſs'd nor potentially inchuded, and to impoſe theſe under pain of damnation, if 


this be not «e/evew Þ mos, Which S. Paul ſaid he had no power to do, to have do- 2 Cor. 1. 24. 
minion or lordſhip over the faith, and xgT2nue jwmv 3 xMicer,to lord it over God's hes " Per. 5.3. 


ritage, which S. Peter forbad any man to do, I confeſs I do nat underſtand the words, 
nor yet ſaw or ever read any man that did. I conclude this wita thoſe excellent 
words of Fuſtinian which are in the Code, part of the Imperial law by which almoſt 


all the world was long governed : 0.9 x, 2uapnrr©O: mac, frme 1wmtTrE h dyiz Th Oc —_ . 1. de 
. mir. 


19A xj  AmAiny ExxAnne, xgt gfe TE grey xo muy IEauarn, This right and $e&. Cum 
irreprehenfible faith ( ſpeaking of the Apoſtolical Creed, part ot which he there re-recta. 


cites) which the Holy Catholick and Apoſtolick Church of God does preach, can by no means 
recerve any innovation or change. 

[ conclude therefore this queſtion ; in our enquiries of faith no mans Conſcience 
can be preſs'd with any Authority bur of Chriſt enjoyning, and the Apoſtles decla- 
ring what is neceſſary. I add alſo, that the Apoſtles have declar'd it in this form of 
words which they have often ſet down in their writings, and which they more large- 
ly deſcribed in their Symbol of faith. For ſince, as Sixtus Senenfis ſays, Omnes Or- 


thodoxi Patres afirmant Symbolum ab ipfis Apoſtolis conditum, that all the Orthodox Li. 2. Bibli. 
Fathers affirm the Creed to be made by the Apoſtles, and they all fay this isa ſufficient 9: 5- 


Rule of faith for all Chriſtians, here we ought to reſt our heads and our hearts, and 
Not to intricate our faith by more queſtions. For as 7ertu/ian ſaid well, Hec Regula 
a Chriſto, ut probabitur, inſtituta nullas habet apud nos queſt iones nift quas heteſes infe- 


Lib. 1. avert 


runt, & que hereticos faciunt; Hereticks make diſputes, and diſputes make Hereticks, kzrer.cap.12. 


but faith makes none. For if upon the faith of rhis Creed all the Chtrch of God went 
to Heaven, allI mean that livd goodlives ; Iam ſure Chriſt only hath the keys of 
Hell and Heaven ; and no man can open or ſhut either, bur according to his word and 
his law;- ſo that to him that will make his way harder by putting more conditions 
to his falvation, and more articles to his Creed,” I may uſe the words of S. Gregory 
Nazianzen, Tu quid ſalute majus queris ? gloriam nempe que illic eſt & ſplendorem : 
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mibi vero maximum eft at ſalver, © future effugiemtormevts. Tu ger forum aeeth mic 
nime tritam'& inceſſu dificilem : ego vere er region, 5s; altos ſabvevity What 
thou ſeek greater than ſalyation.? ( meaning þy-nico<enquunes and dilfutes of arcicqe, 


-e fib of beyond the ſumple and plain faith of the Apaſiles Creed ) \Ft: Way be thweJoo kefi for\gts 
Pronk fot 1. aud ſplendor bere. It is enough for me, yea the greateſt thing in:the morid, that Ebel 


In Pfal. 126, 


and eſcape the torments that ſhall be hereafter. ' Thou god/i ai batd and an ustrodewpaty,. 
1 go the Kings bigh-way, and that in which:many bave bees ſaved.'''? 131) 'o | | 
+ | * eD1i&! | 3 , ? 1 OD 1071 Biue) 
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RurTre' XV. 


Inthe Law of Chriſt there 1s no precept that wholly miniſters to the Law of Moſes 
but for a time only and lefs prmcipally. 85 voir wat 
23V/ 11914147 eu hs 

His Rule I received from S. 7ren@us'; and they are his words-as near as 1 egy 
tranſlate them. Jn lege Chriſti non eft ullum preceptum werters 1 autumilegi infer. 

ens, nift ad horam & minus principaliter. For our Blelled Saviour deſcended like rh 

upon a fleece of wool, and made no violentchanges, but retain'd all: themoralitythy- 
he found amongſt his Country-men ;| he made uſe of their: propoſitions, ſpake the; 
proverbs, united their ejaculations into a. collect of his own, for almoſt every wor 
of the Lords Prayer was taken from the writings of the pious men of their Nation; he 
chang'd their rites into Sacraments, their cuſtoms into myſieries, their: waſhings he 
made our Baptiſm, their Paſchal Supper he converted into the Holy Euchariſt ;and 
ſtill becauſe he would be underſtood by thera, he retain'd the Mofaick words whey 
he deliver'd a Chriſtian precept; for he knew his Father would ſend his Holy Spir 
to be an infallible interpreter - and when the types of Moſes pais'd into the ſubſtances 
of Chriſt, then the typical words alſo would be expounded in the fences of Eyangel; 
cal duties. T | D Nis 
For indeed it is not reaſonable to ſuppoſe that our Bleſſed Saviour, who came to 


fulfil the Law in his own perſon, and to aboliſh it in his Dufciples, to-change the cy 


ſtoms of Moſes, and to be aneternal law-giver in the inſtances of moral and eſſential 
natural reQtitudes, would givea new Commandment: t0- confirm: an old precet 
which himſelf intended to extinguiſh. No man puts a piece of new cloth to an old 
garment, nor 2 new injunction to an abrogated law; that is, no wiſe 'Maſter-build- 
er holds up with one hand what he intends to pull down with both : it muſt there- 
fore follow that whatever Chriſt did preach and affirm and exhort, was, although 
expre{s'd in the words of the Law, yet wholly relative to the duty and fignificationdf 
the Goſpel. For that which S.Z7lary 1aid of all the wards of Scripture, is particu- 
larly true in the ſence now deliver'd of the ſermons of Chriſt : Sermo exim divins 
ſecundum intelligentig noſtr@ conſuetudinem naturamque ſe temperat, communibus rerun 
vocabulis ad fignificationem doftrinz ſue & inſtitutionis aptatis. Nobis n. non fibi loquitar: 
atque ideo noſtris utitur in loquendo. God ſpeaks to us and not to himſelf; and there- 
fore he uſes words fitting to our underitandings. By common and uſual expreſſions 
and ſuch as were underſtood, he expreſs'd precepts and myſteries which otherwiſe 
were not to be underſtood. 

Thus when our Bleſſed Saviour delivers the precept of Charity and forgiveneſ, 
he uſes this expreſſion, When thou bringeſt thy gift unto the Altar, and there remem- 
Breſt that thou haſt any thing againſt thy Brother, leave thy gift at the Altar, go andbe 
reconcil d to thy Brother, and then come and effer thy gift. It Chriit had faid, When 
thou comelt to the Lords Supper and laſt anything againſt thy Brother, &c. he had 
not been underitood : bur becauſe we know this is an Eternal preceprt, part of a 
moral and eternal excellency, a,duty of Chriſtianity and a portion of Chriſts in- 
ſtitution, and we know that Chriſt pull'd down the Jewiſh Altars and the ſacrifice 
of Beaſls by the facrifice of his Eternal Prieſthood, and we alſo are ſufficiently 
inftruQted by what inſtruments and by what miniſteries the memory of that is con- 
ſerv'd, and the benefits of it conveyed ; therefore we allo are ſure that by theſe words 
Chriſt intended ro command us to beat peace with our Brother and with our enemy, 
when we come to offer prayers and to celebrate the memorial of his Eternal facri- 


fice. 
So 


Cnar. 3. of the Laws if Feſus Chriſt. 


© So when our Bleſſed Saviour told the parable of Dives and Lazarus, and intend- 
ed to repreſent unto his Diſciples that we are to expect Salvation by the ordinary 
miniſteries of the Church, and not to expect it by the way of miracle and extraor- 
dinary diſpenſation ; he waspleas'd to ſay, They have Moſes and the prophets, let them 
hear them. This was all which could be faid to them whoſe Scriptures were complea- 
ted in the writings of Moſes and the prophets: but when our great Maſter had by his 
Holy ſpirit and by his apoſtles and diſciples perfected another inſtrument of falva- 
tion and repoſitory of divinetruths, the propoſition is to be inlarged to theſe. They 


have Chriſt and his Apoſtles, they have the Goſpels and Epiſtles , let them hear. 


them; forif they will not hear and obey them ſpeaking in the Scriptures, neither 
will they be converted though one ariſe from the dead, and appear to them in the 
terrible dreſſes of aftrightment. 
When Chriſt whipp'd the buyers and ſellers out of the Temple, and urg'd the 
words of the prophet, My Fathers houſe ſhall be called the houſe of prayer to all Nati- 
ons ; but ye have made it a den of thieves : although this was ſpoken to the Jews, and 
of their Temple, yet Chriſt who knew this Temple was to be deſtroved and not a 
ſtone left upon a ſtone, intended the piety of his Commandment ſhould laſt longer 
than the dying Temple; and therefore it is to be tranſlated wholly to the Chriſtian 

ce. And although he would not have the Temple prophan'd fo long as it was 
ſanding and us'd for prayer and Divine ſervice, ad horam, as S. Treneus his expreſ- 
fion is ; even for an hour taking care of that becauſe it was a holy place: yet the 
facredneſs and holy uſage of the Temple was leſs principally intended; but princi- 

ly Chriſt regarded the Chriſtian Oratories and feparate places - of devotion ; 
that where God by publick appointment and the laws was to be worſhipped, there 
the affairs of the World ſhould not intrude by the intereſts of a private and a pro- 
phane Spirit. 


—_— _—_— 


RursE XYT. 


The Laws of Jeſus .C briſt are to be interpreted to the ſence of a preſent obedience ac- 
cording to their ſubje& matter. 


"7 Hat which is true to day will be true to morrow ; and that which is in its own 
' | nature good or neceſſary any day is good or neceliary every day : and therefore 
there is no. eſſential duty:of the Reſigion but is to be the work of every day. To 
confeſs God's glory, to be his:fubje; ro love God, to be ready to do him ſervice, 
to live according to Nature and to the Goſpel, to be chaſt, to be temperate, to be 
jult, theſe are :the 1mploy ment of all the periods of a Chriſtians life. For the Mo- 
ral law of the Religion i5:nothing bur the moral law of Nature, (as I have already 


proved *,) Nataraliter lex noftra eft lex pittatis, juſtitie, fidei, frmplicitatis, charitatis, , 
optimeque inſtztuta, ſaid Cardan : and again, Chriftiani Fouem junitum habent cum Sole ch 


alinſque diem colunt Dominicum : Sol a. fignificat jaſtitiam & wveritatem; Chriſtiana 
antem lex plus continet veritatis, & ſimpliciores reddit homines. The Chiiſtian Law 
vgothingelſe but a perfect infticution of life and underſtanding, it makes Mea wiſe, 
and it makes them good ; it teaches wiſdom, and it teaches juſtice ; it makes them 
viſe and ſimple, that is, prudent and innocent, and there is no time of our life in 
waich we are -permitted to be otherwife, Thoſe who in the primitive Church 
put off their Baptiſm till the time of their death, knew that Baptiſin was a pro- 
Sian of; holineſs, and an undertakiag to keep the faith, and live according to the 
| andrnerits of Jeſus Chriſt ; and that as foon as ever they were baptized, thar 
wasſoon as ever they had:made profeſſion to be Chriſt's diſciples, they were bound 
to keep all the Laws of Chriſt: and therefore that they deferr'd their baptiſm was fo 
egregious a; prevarication. of their duty, that as in all reaſon it might ruine their 
hopes, ſo: it proclaim'd their folly to all the World. For as ſoon as ever they were 
convincd in their underſtanding, they were oblig'd in their conſciences. And al- 
though baptiſm does publiſh the profeſſion, and is like the forms and ſolemnities of 
law ; yeta Man is bound to live the life of a Chriſtian, as ſoon as ever he believes 
the dotrine and Commaridments of Chriſtianity ; for indced he is obligd as ſoon 
as he can uſe reaſon, or hear reaſon; The firit things a Man can Icarn are ſoms 
parts 
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parts of Chriſtianity ; nor to hurt any one, to do all'that he can underſtand to be | 
good 3 that 1s, as ſoon as ever he begins to live like a rational creature, fo tſoon he 
begins to live as Chriſt commanded : and ſince Baptiſm (as to this relation and ins | 
tention of it) is nothing elſe but the publication-of -our "undertaking to do thit 
which in our very Nature and by the firſt and univerſal Jaws bf God to Mankind ye 
are obliged, to refuſe to be baptized, or to defer it, is nothing but a refuſing or d& 
ferring to own our natural obligation, a denying or not accepting the duty of living 
according to the-law of Nature; which deferrings as it muſt needs be the argument 
of an evil Man, and an indication of unwillingneſs to Jive worthily, fo it can ſetyp 
really no prudent ends to which it can fallaciouſly pretend. For Chriſtianity being 
in its moral part nothing but the perfeQion of the natural law, binds no more upog 
us than God did by the very reaſon of our Nature. By the Natural law we aj 
bound to live i» holineſs and righteouſneſs all the days of our life, and fo we are by the 
Chriſtian law ; as appears in the ſong of Zechary and in very many other places? 
and therefore although when ſome of our time is elapſed and loſt in careleſneſs ang 
folly ; the goodneſs of God will admit us to ſecond Counſels, andthe death'g 
Chriſt and his interceſſion will make them acceprable ; yet Chriſtianity obliges us 
to obedience as ſoon as the law of Nature does, and we mult profeſs to live accot# 
ing to Chriſtianity, as ſoon as we can live by the meaſures of the Natural law, ang 
that is even in the very infancy of our reaſon; and therefore Baptiſm is not to be 
deferred longer : it may be ſooner, becaule ſome little images of choice and reaſon! 
which muſt be conducted by the meaſures of Nature, appear even in infancy ; hit 
it muſt not be deferred longer ; there is no excuſe for that, becauſe there' can 
no reaion for ſo doing, unkeſs where there-is a neceſſity, and it can te no othet: 
wiſe. "_ 
The effets of this conſideration are theſe. 1. All the negative - precepts 
Chriſt's law are obligatory in all perſons, and all periods, and all inſtances. Nus 
quam licuit, nunquam licebit ; it wasand is and ever will be Unlawful to doany adi 
on which God forbids to be done : and therefore tofay I will be chaſt when I am old, 1 
will be temperate when I am fick, 1 will be juſt when I am rich, I will be willing tg 
reſtore when I die, is to meaſure eternity by time, and to: nymber that which i$ not 
In negatives there is neither number, nor weight, nor meaſure : andnot to kill; not 
to blaſpheme, not to commit adultery hath no time, and hath no proportion. | 
3., 2 This isalſo true in the poſitive Commandments of Chriſt, in-refpc of the 
inward duty ; that is never to be deferred. The charity-of alms, the devotion of 
prayer, piety to our Parents, love of God, love of our -neighbour,” deſires to'ds 
juſtice; theſe are not limited to times and opportunities. The habits of them and 
the diſpoſitions to action, the readineſs and the love muſt- for ever 'be' within; 
becauſe theſe are always poſſible, and always good:, and always: —_— 
and therefore cannot have accidental determinations from without, being works 
of the inward Man, they depend only upon the grace of God and the will of Man; 
and zhat never fails, if zhis does not, and therefore are always poſſible unleſs wewil 
not ; but they are always neceſſary, whether we will or-no. DEBS KA 
4- 3. The external actions of duty are dererminable from without, and by thinys 
which are notin our power, and by things which. will not happen always'ang in fore 
inſtances, by our own will and meer choice. Thus a Man is bound aQtually tor& 
{tore but 1n certain circumſtances ; but to be ready and to love to: do.it,. .he:is wt 
bound. To ſay our prayers is limited by time and place, by occaſions andemergd 
neceſlities, by uſe and cuſtom, by laws and examples :/but' to. depend *upon Gd) 
to expect all good from him, to glorifie him, zo worſhip him with-all our hea; 
is not limited, but may be done in all the actions of our | life, by aQual applicat- 
on, or habitual intention, by ſecret purpoſe, or by open profellion, by-obeditiſts 
and by love, or by the voice and, hand. For topray continually} which is theprecept 
of 'our Bleſſed Saviour, is obligatory in the very letter; in proportion-to theinatii 
Poſſibilities and meaſure of a Man; that is, in all our ations we-'malt's 
God, which is one of the parts of prayer, and we muſt endear his bleſſing, which' 
the other. But to kneel, or to ſpeak, or actually to think a prayer, being; the'body/ 
of this duty and determinable by ſomething from without, receives its limit [accord 
ing to the [Uefa matter] that is, when weare commanded; and when' we have need, 
and when we can, and in the proper ſeaſon of it. Sy lit £9 
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This Rule is alſo otherwiſe explicared by diſtinguiſhing” the affirmative precepts 
4 of Chriſt, into univerſal and particular. Particular precepts are to be ated only in 
their proper determinations, in ſpecial times, and pertinent occaſions, becauſe they 
are always relative to time and place, or perſon ; they havea limited effec, and are 
but-partsof a good life, and therefore cannot” alone work out our ſalvation, but muſt 
give allowance of time and aCtion to others, of the like particular and limited nature 
and effe. ' | IJ kJ | 
| wo this is otherwiſe in the univerſal and diffuſive, or tranſcendent precepts of 
: 6. heReligion, though they be affirmative. ' He that ſhall fay, that becauſe” to love 
| Godis an affirmative precept, rhat it is only obligatory in certain accidents, and 
times, and caſes, and that therefore weare not always bound to loye God, by the 
impiety of his concluſion reproves the folly of his propoſition. Neither is it ſuffi- 
cient to ſay. that we are indeed always bound ro the habitual love of God, but not 
always to the actual ; not always to do an att of the love of God.” For the love of 
God does nor: confiſt only in the tancy or the paſſionate part, neither is it to be mea- 
ſured by the iſſues of any one faculty : and though we'zre not bound to the exerciſe 
of an a of paſſion, or intuition, or melting aftefion,' that is, we are not always 
tied to a limited, particular, ſingle effect of one grace, in all times; yet we are 
bound to-do. an a of love ro:God, when we'are bound todo any act at all; forall 
our Religion, andall our obedience, and all our converſation is wholly to be con- 
ducted by the love of God: and although to' love God be an affirmative Command- 
ment, yet becauſe it is a tranſcendent, or univerſal precept, and includes 1n it all 
thoſe precepts, which by binding at ſeveral times, fill up all our time, and every of 
them. being an act of obedience,-is conſequently -an a and- inſtance of our' love to 
God, it follows, that there-is no time in which we are not bound to love Ged ; and 
to exerciſe acts of this grace does not depend'upon times and circumſtances. 
Upon the accounts oft this Rule it is very. opportune, and certainly very uſeful, 
, to enquire concerning the: duty of Repentance; for upon! this article the whole 
' queiticn of late or death-bed Repentance will depend, and conſequently the eternal 
felicity or infelicity of Mankind: and therefore I have reafon'to reckon this to be the 
greateſt Caſe of Conſcience-in the whole World : and it will appear fo both in the 
event of the diſcourſe, and in the event of things. 


Queſtion, 


At what time preciſely is every ſinner bound to-repent of 'his ſins, ſo that if he does 
'not repent at that time, he commits a new ſin ? 


_ . To this Queſtion of 4 what time] the Church of Rome anſwers, At wht time ſo- 

ever, ] For Repentance is as the precept'of Baptiſm and Prayers. Neither this day 

nor to morrow preciſely is it neceſſary to be baptiz'd, but ſomerime or other; and 

if we pray half an hour hence, it is as much obedience as if we fall upon our Knees 

at the inſtant of the proclamation. Add-to this, that fince repentance (beſides that 

It isan affirmative Commandment) is alſo a primitive duty, it is generally agreed up- 

on, Neinem: in conſcientia donec condemnetur ad prnam exolvendam tentri, No man 

is bound to undergo his puniſhment, till rhe inſtant that the Law determines him : 

and therefore when he is required, when the day of humiliation @gmes, when there 

is daoger, that if it be not now done, it will not be done at all; then let the ſinner 

look to it, then he muſt repent, ir cannot any longer be put off. This is the do- 

Qrine of the Roman Schools, and of ſeme others, which they have purſued to dang=- 

rous and horrid propoſitions. | 

_ Seotws and his Scholars ſay a Man is bound to repent upon Holidays, as upon Chri/t- 
' maſs, Whirſontide, or at Eaſter to be ſure. But Sotus and Medina very confidently 

reprove this propofition as too ſevere, for this reaſon ; Becauſe the Church having 

appointed many Holidays, yet when ſhe explicates the doRririe of Repentance, the 

did ſuppoſe it to be ſufficient to compel the ſinner to repent once by the year: and. .. 
although the end why the Feſtivals are ordain'd is the inward ſandlification of the gums j2mal: 
foul, hc tamen non id eft quod per praceptum de obſervatione feſtoram injungitur, this fori patnicent. 
v not it which was enjoyn' d by the precept concerning feſtivals, faith Reginaldus. For |: 5- de contri- 
the Church (faith he) commanded only the rmeans to this interior holineſs ;. ſo that Pg ” 
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if you do.the outward work, it, matters not (as to the precept of the Church) whe. 
Le that cad be vhs no: Jo gpaney the Church.if you. do aot hear Mays 
but thong you. be never the better, fo yqu do: but hear Maſs, ſhe does not find x 
elfgriev d. IO - Oba i, Fg Fes | $9 | 
_ By the way, it is obſervable that Scotwus and the more ſevere part-of them, which 
affirm a Man to be bound to. repent onevery Holiday, do not intend to fay: thar by 
the law of God men are ſo bound, but by the law of the Church only. Aedii 
and the laoſer part deny, the Church tg have determin'd this affirmative and indefinite 
Commandment of. Repentancs/ to ſp much ſeverity, But. a5 to'che law of Gag 
they all pronqugce-a Mz to be free to.repent once.for alb; once he muſt, but whey 
that once ſhaſl.be, God kazhinar. ſer down. and ſince. God: left it at the greateſt liber. 
ty, they do not bgjicve,that the Chureh isifo: ſevere as ſore pretend; neither dortgy 
think it; fik ſhe, ſhould; : buy, af they never;xepent tll' gle article of: death, they: pay 
varicate ng command ot God. For [Yera,atg; egco, ut:exprefſit Navarrus in Enchir . tos, 
I. #, 3 I. 04um communis {eutentia eft, Lempis 1u-9uo peeceton enters teverus (invelige 
per ſe, ſeu ſpecials þr @cept# de comtritzone 4 Deo data) effec Am nontamardiculanmiy. 
Ls.cap.2. Ti naturalis vel vigle t&] 90. Reginaldus. | The true. and: Cammon:- 0 prorom.: of alF-mth FI 
ſect. 4. n. 23- that the time, in which'a finer is baund to have'centrition for his fins Cracaning 3h (6s 
ſpe of anyDivine Commandment) is the - article of imminent death, whether naran 
or violent, Andiin the mean time{Therd is #9 precept townanding that a'finuer float 
not perſevere in enmity againſt Gad.: there is no megatiug: preceph forbidding furh ay 
Idem ſet. 3. ſeverance, Nay works, it war hepollible, [evewrn nefolwety defer our repentance [vil 
n. 21, le paniteytiam differre, nalieque ni ad aliquod rempus: pemitene] and ta-refule to w- 
pent tillſuch, a day, 1s butia-very lictle fig (ſaich Scotur)-it is none at: all:((aichAh- 
ding) it is neither.an aq, of impenitence, nor at allunlawtul- 1. 1 © 
Theſe are ſad flories- to. be told and; maineain'd; by: Chriftian families,” but there 
fore the more carefully: ta be. look d.to, . becauſe ivis concerning the fun of affair 
and an. error here is warſs than-an over-ſight in a. day of battle : for repentance þ6 
ing the remedy, for all the eyils of our ſaul,. 5 the. remedy bs ordered 'fo as that i 
come too late, or_deferr:d. tilt. the diſeaſe: increaſe:to an-intolerable and an incurable 
evil, the-ſtare, of our ſoul muſt needs be without. remedy: ;- and tha iw our Philoſo- 
phy is equivalent to deſperation. "op 14 Qi of 
But before I reprove theſe horrid doctrines, which fo entirely and without dif- 
pute prevail in ſome Churches, I am ta. fey- two things. 1. If God hath leſt the 
time of our repentance and return ſo wholly without care and proviſion, though by 
the dodrine. of ſome Romaxy Noctors.the' Church: hath: been more careful” of ir and 
more ſevere than God himſelf, yet neither the caxe: of. he Church; nor the ordiez 
ry proviſions and arreſts made by God can ever be ſufficient to cauſe Men to live well 
in any tolerable degree, - For if God binds you only to repent in the” day of your 
death, or if he to baſten, it will. afiright: you: with, a popular judgment upon the 
neighbourhood, all theſe that; eſcape. the fiekne(s, and) aſl- char have 'but little or 
no reaſon, to, fear, it, a0g all theſe. that can flie: from it thall not repent, and: indeed 
ſhall-nat: be. tied to it,, And if we:confider theievent and impreffionswuelly made up- 
on.our cities and. villages by any popular judgment, wefhall: find fovery' many tobe 
unconcerned, . that if rhis be. the; time of. repentance, the-duty: will\ upor this aceount 
g9 but ſlowly. forward ; very. many ſhall have no, need ta:do ic; and:none will doit 
bur they thar have : and. if' the fear of imminent ceath; be the:only' period; we may 
eaſily. perceive; what ill; pravifiens-are made: for repentance, when even dying. Men 
will. hardly telieve that they, ſhall die-yetz; but hope for- lifey rilf/their' hopes and 
powers; of warking, expire; together. But: then becauſe: is is- pretended that the 
Church hath made better proviſions, and tied all Men ra:communicate' at Eafer, 
and conſequently to.repent by; way: of prepanation to the. Hoby-Communien:; F con- 
ſels that the Church\can,aoly tie them r6 the:outwand fignification ab repentance; as 
Confeſſion,..and the appendages; of thas. intercourſe; and if: they! omit the inward 
and more, ſpiritual and. eflential.. part of this grear duty, / they may; for'this ſin! as 
well as. for all, the ather, zegentin the:day; ofdeath,, and thav is: ſufficient for the'per- 
formance Of: the: Diving. Commandmeat.. And fince the Chureh. :requires' no: more 
. Eur a periodical agd.arirualkrepentance;. the: repentancetofa Chriſtiane will: be- like 
the Per/ran.teall,. which; thay: call'd: witionum interitum, the deftrattion of impiety; 
upon the anniwerſary of: which;fealtthey; lall'd-all the venomous icreaturesrhey mow 
- | f100, 
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| 16, 1. 1 remember an oddargument uſed by Reginaldus *, to prove that a man is not 
{ bound tobe contrite for his ſins as ſoon as he remembers them ; Zecauſe (ſays he) if 
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find, but they let them alone to ſwarm till that day come.agiin : and-that is the 
event of theſe ritual and anniverſary repentances ; at a ſet timethere is adeclamation 
made againſt fin, and ſome ſignifications; of theevil of it exprels'd, but when the ſo- 
lemnity is over, it returns in all the material inftances; and'there is no help for ic in 
this doctrine, nor in the cuſtoms and uſages; of thoſe Churches that entertain it. So 
that this doEtrine muſt be acknowledged as a deſtroyer of good lite : and though 1 
know: no artifices of eſcape trom thus, that. are made ule of, yer if there were, we are 
not #@ conſider what is talk'd amongft Schoolmen, to excule the objeRion, and to 
maintain the faction, but what is really and materially the event of ir, as it isevery 
day obſerved in the manners of men. 


14 The other thing which I was to fay is. this, that this doctrine of the Roman Schools, 


which is the common ſentence of them all; cannot be direQly contuted, unleſs we 
fall upon this propoſition [that a man is poſitively and direitly bound ta repent of his fin as 
a ever he hath committed it | , : 


15. - For if there be not ſomething in the nature of fin that muſt not be retain'd at all; 


if there be not much in the anger of God: that muſt not be endur'd at-all ; if there be 
not obligations to the ſervice of God that mult not be put off ar all; if there be not 
cat regards concerning the love of God without which we muſt not live at all ; and 
laſtly, it there benot infinite dangers in our lite, and thar every putting our'repen- 
tatite off expoſes it to the inexcuſable danger of never having it done at all; then it 
muſt follow that repentance obliges:no: otherwiſe than alms, or faying our:;prayers, 
it is to be done in its own proper ſeaſon :+ and #be conſequent of that will be,. that 
ſo it be done'at all, we are ſafe enough if.it:be:dque'at any time; and if you can de- 
fer it till tomorrow, - you may alſo pur it off till the. next day, and ſo until yau die. 
* And there'is' no avoiding it, as is evident ta-all rational and conſidering; perſons: 
for to morrow and to day are both alike as tothe affirmative command ; and by God's 
hw we are not bound to it till the day of our death, if we be not bound to it every 
hy. We muſt therefore ehuſe our propoſition. Does Gad give us leave, if we 
have ſinn'd, to dwell in it, to forget our danger; to negled the wound that putri- 
fies? Is rhe pleaſed that we for whom he hath given his Spn, we whom he hath 
adopted into his family and made members of Chriſt, we to whom he perpetually 
gives his grace, whom he invites by his promites, and calls by his Preachers every 
day, and -affrights by his threatnings every hour, and incites by his Spirit, and 
makes reſtleſs by the daily emotions of an unquiet confcience ; that we whom he 
every day obliges, and no day negles to do ſamething towards our amendment and 
ſalvation ; is he (I fay) pleaſed that we ſhould in deſpight or contempt of all this 
abide in his difpleaſure, and dwell in that ſtate of evil things, that if on any hour of 
{omany days and weeks and months and years we chance todie, we die again and die 
for ever 2 Is this likely > Does God fo little valye the ſervices of our lite, the vigor 
of our youth, the wiſdom of our age, the aQtivity of our health, the employment of 
our faculties, the excellency of our dwelling with him 2 Does he ſo little eſtimate 
the growth in grace, and the repetition of holy acts, the ſtrength of our habits, and 
the firmneſs of our love, that he will be ſatisfied with an accidental repentance, a re- 
pentance that comes by chance, and is certain in nothing but that it certainly comes 
too late ? But if we may not defer our repentance to the laſt, then we muſt not defer 
it at all, we muſt nor put it off one day : For it one, then twenty, if twenty, then 
twenty thouſand ; there is no reaſon againſt one, but what is againſt all : but if we 
may not ſtay a thouſand days, then nor one hour ; and that is the thing | ſhall now 
contend for. | 


he were, then it were but ill provided by God and the Church, that Preachers fhould call 
upon men to confeſs their fins, to be ſorrowful for them, and utterly to leave them : for 
there is no queſtion but ſuch diſcourſes will often remind us of our fins ; and if we were then 
tied to repent, and did fin by not repentiag, then ſuch preachings would be the occaſion of 
many jins, and the law would be an intolerable Commandment, and Chriſt's yoke not to be 
endured ; becauſe men do not find it ſo eafie to repent upon every notice: ſo he. Eut this 
conſideration turn'd with the right end forwards is an excelient argument to enforce 
the duty which I am now preſſing of, a preſent aQual repentance. For does God 
ſend Preachers who every day call upon us to repent, and does not God intend we 
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ſhould repent on that day he calls to doit? Do the Prophets and Preachers of righte. 
ouſneſs bid us repent 'next year? Have they Commiſſion to ſay, It were well ang 
convenient if you would repent today ; but do you not fin if you tay till next year 
or till you are old, or till you die To what purpoſe then dothey preach ? Does nor 
God require our obedience ? Do we not fin if the Preachers ſay well and right, and 
we do it not 2 Is there any one minute, -any one day in which we:may innocently 
ſtay from the ſervice of God? Let us think of that. Every day on which a ſinner de- 
fers his repentance, on that day he refuſes to be Gods ſervant : and if God does com- 
mand his ſervice every day, then he every day fins on which he refuſes. For unlek 
God gives him leave to ſtay away, his very ſtayingaway is as much aſinas his going 
away, that is, his not repenting is a new ſin. | 

And ifby way of Objefion it be enquir'd, By what meaſures or rules of multipli. 
cation ſhall ſuch fins be numbred 2 whether by every day, and why not by every 
night, or why not by every hour, or every half hour? I anſwer, that the queſtion is 
captious and of no real uſe, but to ſerve inſtead of a temptation. - - But the anſwer 
isthis; 1. That the ſin of not repenting increaſes by intention of degrees, as the 
perpetuity of an aCt of hatred againſt God. He that continues a:;whole .day in ſuch 
aQual hoſtility and defiance, encreaſes his fin perpetually, not: by the meaſures of 
wine and oil, or the ſtrokes of the clock, but by ſpiritual and intentional meaſures 
he ſtill more and more provokes God, and in the eternal ſcrutiny God will fit him 
with numbers and meaſures of a proportionable judgment. 2. The- fin of not re 
penting is alſo multiplied by extenſion; for every time a man does poſitively refuſeto 
repent, every time a man is call'd upon orthinks of.his duty and will not do it, every 
ſuch negative is anew fin, and a multiplication of his-ſcores: and it -may happen 
that every day that may becometwenty fins, and in a ſhort timerife to an intolerable 
height. | 

2, He that remembers he hath commirted a ſin, either remembers it with joy or 
with diſpleaſure. If with diſpleaſure, 'it is an act of repentance ; if with joy, it is 
a new fin ; or if it be with neither, the man does nor conſider atall. . Burt if it abides 
there, the ſin will beapt to repeatits own pleaſures to the memory, to. a& them in 
the fancy, and ſo endear them to the heart :. and it is certain that all active conſfide- 
rations declare on one ſide or other, either for the ſin or againſt-it ; and theDevil is 
not ſo backward attempting, and the- pleaſure of fin is not ſo unaftive, bur it ever 
it be thought upon without ſorrow, it cannot eafily be thought upon without fome 
attual or potential delight : and therefore he that repents not, does fin anew. He 
that hath ſtoln is bound preſently to reſtore if he can, and whe it is in our hand it 
muſt alſo be in our heart to reſtore, and the evil muſt nor be ſuffered ſo- much as for 
an hour to dwell upon the injur'd perſon: fo it is in the reſtitution of our hearts and 
our aftec&tions to God ; there is an injuſtice done to God all the way by our detaining 
of his rights, the injury is upon him, he complains that we will not come in, and 1s 
delighted if we come ſpeedily. Reſtitution therefore muſt be made preſently ; and 
for the fatisfaQtion and amends for the wrong beſides, God may longer expe, even 
till the day of its proper period. 

3- Does not God every day ſend ſomething of his: grace upon us? Does he not 
always knock at the door of our hearts, as long as the day of ſalvation laſts > Does 
not he ſend his Spirit to invite, his arguments to perſwade, and his mercies to en- 
dear us? Would he have any thing of this loſt - Is it not a fin once to reſiſt the 
Holy Spirit 2 And he that remembers his ſin, and knows it is an offence againſt 
God, and yet does not repent at that thought and that knowledge, does not he reſiſt 
the Holy Spirit of God, ſo moving, ſo aRing, 1o inſinuating ? Is not every good 
Sermon a part of the grace of God 2 (2ui monet, quaſi adjuvat, fays the Comedy, he 
that counſels you, helps you : and can it be imagined that he that reſiſts the grace of 
God twenty years, is not a greater villain than he that ſtood againſt it but twenty 
months, and fo on to twenty days, and twenty hours? Peccatorem tanto ſequitur 
diſiriftior ſeutentia quanto peccanti ei magna eft patientia prorogata : & Divina ſeve- 
ritas eo mniquum acrius punit, quo diutius pertulit, faith S. Gregory. The longer God 
hath expected our repentance, the more angry he is if we do not repent ; now 
Gods anger would not encreaſe if our fin did not. But I contider, Muſt not a man 
repent of his reſiſting Gods grace, of his refuſing to hear, of his not attending, of 
his negletiag the means of ſalvation ? And wiv all this, but that every delay = 
quencii- | 


W. 
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aenching of the light of God's Spirit, and every ſuch quenching cannot beinnocent ? 
And what can beexpounded to be a contempt of God, if this be not ; that when 
:God by his prevenring, his exciting, his encouraging, his aſliſting grace invites us to 
repentance, we nevertheleſs refuſe to mourn for our ſinsand to repent ? * This is the 
'yery argument which the Spirit of God himſelf uſes, and therefore is not capable of 


oof or confutation. Becauſe 7 have called and ye refuſed, I have flretched out my , 


hand and no man regarded : but ye have ſet at nought all my counſel, and would none of my 
reproof ; I will alſo laugh at your calamity, and mock when your fear cometh. Is not there- 
fore every call to be regarded ? and conſequently 1s not every refuſing criminal? and 
does not God call every day ? Put theſe things together, and the natural conſequent 
of them isthis, That he who ſins and does not repent ſpeedily, does at leaſt fin twice, 
andevery day of delay is a further provocation of the wrath of God. To this purpoſe 


are thoſe excellent words of S. Paul, Deſpiſeſt thou the riches of his goodneſs and , 


forbearance and lonz-ſuffering, not knowing that the goodneſs of God leadeth thee to repen- 
tance 2 That is, every action of Gods loving kindneſs and forbearance of theeis an ar- 

ment fer, and an exhortation zo repentance ; and the not making uſe of it is called 
by the Apoſtle, a deſpifing his goodneſs ; and the not repenting is on every day of de» 
lay a treaſuring up of wrath. 

| *Arla ÞD &s xguamum Beg! xg Tr med ous, 
Meu wax old and grow gray #n their iniquity, while they think every day too ſhort for 
their ſin, and too ſoon for their repentance. But (if I may have leave to complain) 
it is a fad thing to ſee a man who is well inſtruted in Religion, able ro give coun- 
ſel to others, wiſe enough to condudt the affairs of his family, ſober in his reſolution 
concerning the things of this world, to ſee ſuch a perſon come to Church every Feſti- 
val, and hear the perpetual Sermons of the Goſpel, theclamours of GoJ1s Holy Spirit, 
the continual noiſe of Aaron's. bells ringing in his ears, a man that knows the danger 
of a ſinner if he dies without pardon, that the: wrath of -God cannot be endured, and 
yet that wirhout a timely and ſufficient repentance it cannot be avoided; to ſee ſuch 
4 man day after day fin againſt God, enter. into all temptations, and fall under every 
one, and never think of his repentance, but unalterably reſolve to venture for it, agd 
for the acceptance of it at laſt : for ir is a venture whether he ſhall repent ; and if he 
does, it is yet a greater venture whether that repentance ſhall be accepted, becauſe 
without all peradventure in that cafe it can never be perfe&ted. But the evil of this 
will further appear in the next argument: -- 
- 4. He that does not repent preſently, as ſoon as he remembers and conſiders that 
he:hath ſinn'd, does certainly finiin that very procraſtination, becauſe he certainly 
expoſes himſelf to a certain and unavoidable danger of committing other and new ſins. 
And therefore I cannot but wonder at the:affertors of the oppoſite dodtrine, whoob- 
krve this danger, and ſignifie it publickly, and yer condemn ſuch perſons of impru- 
dence only, but not of fin:... The words of Reginaldus, and according to the ſence of 
Navarre, are theſe, 4d quod tamen tempus penitentiam differre efſe ſalutem anime in 
magnum diſcrimen adducere patet per illud quod ex D. Auguſtino refertur in cap. fiquis : 


dinem penitet. Ratio vero efſe poteſt qued in eo cernatur interpretativus contemptus Dei, 
qui [xpins per gratias prevenientes ilos excitat_ac movet ad refipiſcentiam, agendamque 
peritentiam, conterendumve de ſuis peccatis : nihilominus non curant atque negligunt. 
He that defers his repentance brings his Soul into manifeſt and great danger, according to 
the doflrine of S. Auſtin s for it 7s an A contempt of God, who often excites 
then by bis preventing graces to repent and to dopenance, and to be contrite for their ſins, 
but they negled it and care not. Now ſince thus much is obſerv'd and acknowledged, 
it is2 ſtrange-violence to reaſon and to religion that it ſhould not alſo beconfeſſed to be 
the defign and intention of God, his will and pleaſure, the purpoſe of his: grace, and 
the Oeconomy'of Heaven, the work of his Spirit, and the meaning and interpretati- 
onof his Commandment, that we ſhould repeat preſently. For when the queſtion 
concerning; the ſence and limit of an indefinite Commandment, what can be a bet- 
ter commentary; to;the law than the ations of God himſelf 2 for he underſtands his 
own meaning beſt, and certainly by theſe things he hath very competently and ſuffi- 
ciently declar'd ix. Weng Tm Qt. 

If .it be objected. that theſe aRtions:of the Divine grace are not ſufficient to de- 
Clare it to be a ſin got to do it, whenever the.grace of God prompts us to repent, be- 
vol M m 3 cauſe 
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cauſe we find that the'Spirit'of God does we rare arts to1nvite us forward to ſuch de- 
orees of perfection and. excellency, to which:whoeverartives:ſhall be greatly rewarg. 
ed; but if a man falls ſhort, he does not f1n.; 1 reply, -thatithe caſe isnot the ſame in 

the matter of Counſe!, and inthe matter-of a Commandment :-For when the queſii- 
on is concerning the ſence and ſgnification, the defmiiwwtrand limit of that which is 
zeknowledg'd to be a Commandment; the actions ot-rfic Divine grace lignifying 
God's pleaſure and meaning, do Wholly relate: to the Commandment : When the 
thing is only matter of Counſe}, then: theaCtions of the Divine. grace relate to:tha 
and are to be expounded accordingſy.. : But thus they are alike ;'that as God by his 
arguments and-inducemems, his atlittances and #1ds dectares rhat to do the thing; he 
counſels would be very pleaſing to him ; fothey.dechare chart whar he commands'sto 
be done, that he intends the Commandment then to. bmid; that whenever the ohe is 
good, the orher is neceffary. But his pteaſare which heſtgnifies concerning a Goun- 
ſel; does not mean like his pleaſure concerning a:Gommaninient ;: but every | thi 
according 'to. the nature of. rhe Snbject Matter : for 'God having left -the one under 
choice, and bound the. other by a law, -whatever figmification of 'the mind 'of 'Gad 
comes after this, muſt be relative ro whit he. hxrtt-before-eſtablithed, 'and does nc 
now a'ter, bur only expound now what his meaning was'before. | Sznce "therefore 
the queſtion here is to what'precife-tinre we are oblig'd inthe precept of repentance, 
norhing is-more reafonable'than to'conchade, that then God intended we fhouid kidp 
the precept,. when heenables us, and exhorts and-calls upon us to-do it, which b6 
caule he. by hi- grace and holy Spirit doesevery day, Thisdechration'of 'Got the , 
beſt Commentary upon his Commandment. - 27 £20019 il 
- But to rettirn to the firftpurpoſe: of this argument: + He that knows he hath fin 
ned, and will-not kill ir by repentahce, :leaves thenaffedtions to. fin!remaining ; wh 
zptnels to:be.tempted, a relation to:the: Devil, 'a captivity t0-luſt, and am'imporency 
uader his-paition. For li fin 'be a curſed Serpent, dif:t; Jenves any. wehom 'upon'the 
Sparit of che'man, if by'committing ſm weure mote 'dprt:to'commit!it '{t1ll, the 'chat 
hath ſinb'd; and when he: remembers it:does-not tepent,rckeeps himfelf inthe diſpo(- 
tions to ſin, he dwells in the Tetnptdtem und the Nexghbourhood : 'andbecatfeevary 
thingithat;invites and; direatly'rends-to'fmn is fymbolicaland'of thefame'Narure, the 
retainihg of that very aþttiefs by not repenting of theold,maſt needs be a progrefſioh 
and goirſg on ih fin, and theteforeamnew:ſin'by interpretation. +. + ' 
3. Andit wecon(ider but the fad circumſtances of 'rhoſe-perfonswho'wix old in'catts 
lefsneſs and contemprofiduty, how: dead their Spirirjs, how every Uay they grow 
more nunwilling/to repent; :how habitral their perſwaſionsare in the betialf of 'ſin, 
how accidentally hard they :grow, and byperceiving:fo long an imputiicy, atdthie 
things remainſas they were twenty years ngo; andithar though they ſind then, "y& 
they arewellttill, and all the affrightments/ of the Preachers Sermons ure bl Tow 
noies and'harmleſs thunder,: they\graw\confident arid” til: more"'eatelels; world 
find that, their. Spifit is. in deluſion;.and 1s continmily, hd (Milt further diftalt 
trom the friendſhip of Go :.»So fometimys we fee a:ttea{rhful \budy>by rhe difordn 
of one ifitemiperate meecting«fallen intvi\the*beginnitgs of | fieknofi.” Mhe' Mani 
may berdoes:1o no 'imoresg3but feeling/his fickne(s tolerable, und njdtr theevimnntl 
of reaſon, he refuſes ro.tak>phyſick,: and:to throw varitheevilipringpts, which + 
gins to:ferment in the difordered body : but:Nature being: diſturbed wnd Yefſencdh 
ber-preper. vigor, goes :orvin her uſual micthods'as well asfhecan ; 1 x forware, 
but the earns a ibad, whych'inaTong'pr 10n grows ntoletatle7nbr by itsvimn 
woghts,:but bythe diminution of -Nathres ftrengrhs. »\Bat:when rherevil "is frown 
Sreatylthe: Pay fician is call'd-for ; 'who tſpying tacſeviloſtareof 'thinps\is forcd't. 
reply,;-Jtis:00w! very late,:for nature iswetk and the diſeaſe is Nrrong.. 'Þ ſhailldo = 
Whit, att caniminiter, :but-{ fear thatNatore is mncapabk! of relief; : $06 it is in the 
Soub ;qzbe::. very deferring [of raking -Phyfick is'an eficreaſing ! bf Thedifeaſe. For 
eveſy hn is cus, ©xu0- ca mTExan;iriganh icant drpraltthe ienrmours thitfir 
tor 'its;ehercate:knd nonrt{hment. : and thatwhictvigifore hodlofwAlllagbialt thews: 
tets/Wilſrwb to the hole in) the bank, andevery! t 1 the wetted) that Rmarts, 
at every tyeto the thing we: fear': -and therefore ir/tmvtir beers obſer dby*the wile 
guides of Souls, that thoſe perſons who defer their repentance to their Gld4pe/thbit 
þ-orancs.gemes otbtheharger, their pehitenrial -attiohs ate thefwbifeptheir Zeal 
caluer,-theucare morennditterent;>their' religion Jeſs, ! heir! feats"ars erifing, their 
$4 20 love 
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thing right :, but no, repentance.can be that which God intends, unleſs jt begins bes 


times. -976TI 19 DOR {1 SECIHETPNG &» SHATOH Yo S . 
big a. Vidi ego quod ſuerat, primo ſavabile vals. 1 1d 
Dilatum long damna tulifſe' mora.\;..\"" : | 


Any one diſeaſe if ler alone, though there be: no. new- ſicknels ſupervening,! grows 


7 


mortal by mere delay, and incypable for. want of, timely remedy. +11; +:1-] | 
5. Let us conſider upon what account anyman can. defer\bis repentance and yet be 


24, innocent. It muſt either , be. becauſe he loves his {in,;-0r becaule-heloves not God! 


becauſe he either deſpiſes the Divine Juſtice, of preſumes pon his mercy; becauſe 
he hath evil principles, or becauſe he will not:@bey thole Which are good..." It s:potis 
tive.impenitence, or it isprivative ; it 1s hartſneſs of heart, qr'it..is etffeminacy of life's 
it is wan” of fear, or want of love: and whatſoever can come from ariy.of thete-cau+ 
fs. or beginnings can never, be innocent. And therefore; S. Ambroſe his queltion was 
2 good caution and a ſevere repfovt. id enim oft quod differas?: an wt iplura-peccata 
committas > Why do you defer your repentance ? is it becauſe ytu-would commit; more'yins v 
That's more likely. 93 3261 EDD NEAT CUTEST 

<P ' Sed guia delediat Veneru decerpere fradng; > vie? 44 

Dicimus aftdue, Cres quoque fiet idem: > 20h 
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Tnterea tacite ſerpunt in viſcern flame, 215b 7337 35613 Lib. r.dere- 


is Et mala-rudices altius arbor aget.\ (1; 't 2119034 SO] 
He that ſays he will not repent of his {uit-to day; fays metie@ that he:means to act 
ir again to morrow ; for why elle thould he pur his repentante fardhier offfa 11 
VY  * ,, (uid juvat ty longum cauſas preducere monbi 2. (1 1 i 
ny Cur dubinm expedtat cras hodierua falis 2; © ed 
F you really intend your cure, it 15 better-$o begin to day thanto morrow:!and why 
hould any mandelire to be .fick one day; longer? Whatever can-be in' ir, :uris a da 
al and a very {ickneſs of it {elf. - There can'be;no good <xcuſe pretebded for it! 
for if careleſsnefs, 'if the negle& of holy-thangs: wan. nuite us (as eertaioly-a man 
may die with hunger as ſurdly'as by gluttony,:1benot catingratallas well as: by: cats 
ng too much, by omillionas well as by correction): :itwnl follow that he not res: 
peniting is fatal and damnable, becauſeovery.welay.is a Net- regent ing, tillchatdelay be 
NY SET; SAAD. A dA AW AARINNARS Wv EO RY 


: 6. The Scripture does everywhere call wpdnus for fptcdy cepentance.;i'for God 


5 that commands us to pray' every; day, eonſequently:commeands uetoxepentevery day; 


This argument. ought to. prevail even upon: the adverſanics accom ::For' Navarre 
copte 


tritws, When, there is any.difiind precept;obliging vo athry:wiwowcannaribe:done 
by him-that is, not.penitent; hexhat directly ghlgts to4har other dury; does indireR- 
ly and confRaonGy at $hat; very vime obligero:reponrance.;'! ThuswheawheChurch 
oblites a Prieſt to; conſecrategndrocommuniaate; tbacauit be who:d ars:TJo without 
reperſtance commits a deadlyHn, 'the Qhurotacoidentally ticsrhim ati rhovtzmer ro re- 
by . From theſe premiſes 1;afhime, that {ihe God:obliges) usccvarg Raye: pray, 


*, obliges us to do that. wirhour whith-we cannotpray as(Gad intantsii'e ſheuld); 

thit is, to chrow.away all our afieRionaln, 06d report of jr] and no fotakt' ir; © For 
the prayer of a wicked man is. @nrabominat itn hy he ' Lond, daidfSotamon; amid we brow t hint 
God heareth not finners, ſaid he in-the-Goſpel, thet:is, thaſle. who having ſinn'd have 
not yet repented. UN 2 1A 2% T1 

Ba wo i rnendufiebdxc infelicier. wt Hts | 
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ing wþ4ppy in their baſly fin, but core rorkaphty in 1theri ſlow! repontahes71bur-it 45 
prayer, of theirepentiag man-which/God wall hear' ; arid aherejore owe Bletfed Sa 
ur commanding us to pray, and teaching us how, whjajasas char queveyory (day 
pray for the forgiveneſs of .qur.treſpaſits;nas\Ffarrour wwly:bread, fo for our dail 

hack :: Panera neſtrum da. nobis hodie, Grve.asrthasnday wine qropottion:etibraad; 46 
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erefore alſo rhisdaygive-us-parden; forwe tineft:requrn co-aley - (Blo#irhorbrend, 
d-hodie ror- forgivenels and,ameadment.)}{SortheÞfalmitpnntd ſortiviflpedile bn Is 
Words, To zhy hear his voice and harden not 104rdiearts j\not wal pexprofly anding 
us not to deter our repentance onetay,\ttitytainlzenaagieftrming that every ſuch 
G&lay is anact of hardneſs of heater eadebdunating; wndwherefore a new (in __ 


"as 1 


+ |.-,-, med. amoris. 


es, Ex tra tempus artieult thorts dantur canſus aw ya birs. pecedtor.canert tenetur per Apud Regi- 
lt , fue EX vi.alicujus Procept? ywodl procator wpfe tr anjgreditur, ul iquta agons.non cont nald.ubi tupr2. 
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Ecclus. 5. 7. 


Eurip. 


&Auſon, 


ded to the old: | For although in Nature and Logick time confignifies, that is, it does 
the work of accidents and appendages and circumſtances, yet in Theology ir ſignifies 
and effects too ; time may ſignifie a ſubſtantial duty, and effect a material pardon: 
but of all the parts of time weare principally concern'd in the preſent. But it is re. 
markable, that though [Zedie, to day] ſignifies the preſent time, yet the repentance 
which began yeſterday, which rook anearlier hedie, 1s' better than that which begins 
to day : but that which ſtays till to morrow is the worſt of all. 
Ihe ſapit quiſquis, Poſthume, vixit Herz. 

For Heriand Hodie, yeſterday and to day, ſignifies Eternity: fo it is faid of Chriſt, 7%. 
fterday and to day, the ſame for ever. But Hodie and Cras, to day and 7o morrow, ſigni. 
fies but a little while. To day and to morrow 1 work, ſaid Chriſt, that is, I work alittle 
while ; and rhe third day, that is, very ſhortly or quickly, 7 ſhall make an end. That 
repentance is likely to prevail to a happy eternity which was yeſterday and to day, 
but if it be deferred till ro morrow, it begins late and will not laſt ſo long. *Tothis 
purpoſe excellent are thoſe words of Ben-Sirach, Make no tarrying to turn unto the 
Lord, and put wot off from day fo day : for ſuddenly ſhall the wrath of the Lord come forth, 
and in thy ſecurity thou ſhalt be deſtroyed. Meaning that every day of thy life may he 
the day of thy death, therefore take heed, and defer not until death to be juſtified, for 
God oftentimes ſmites ſinners in their confidence ; he ſtrikes them in their ſecurity,in 
their very delay they are ſurpris'd, in their procraſtination they ſhall loſe their hopes, 
and the benefit and uſefulneſs of to morrow. For what is vain man that be ſhould re. 
ſolve not to repent till Faſter? It may be at that very time he ſo reſolves there is an 
impoſthume in his head or breaſt, or there 1s a popular diſeaſe abroad that kills in 
three days, or to morrows dinner ſhall cauſe a furfeit, or that nights drinking ſhall 
inflame his bloud into a fever, or he is to ride & journey the next day, and he ſhall fall 
from his horſe and die,” or a tile in the ſtreet ſhall daſh his brains out ; and no man 
can reckon all the poſſibilities of his dying ſuddenly, nor the probabilities that his 
life will end very quickly. This queſtion therefore may be determin'd without the 
intrigues of diſputation. Let a man bur believe that he is mortal, Let him but con- 
fels himſelf to be a man, and ſubjeR to chance, and there is no more requird of him 
in this article, but the conſequence of that confeflion. Nemo Deo credens now ſe ſub 
verbis ejus corrigit nifi qui din ſe putat efſe vitturum, faith S. Auſtin, Whoſoever believes 
in God will preſently amend his life at the command of God, unleſs he thinks he ſhall live 
long. But what if a man ſhould live long ? 1s it fo intolerable a thing to live verty 
ouſly when weare to live long, that the hopes of life thall ſerve td no other end but 
that ſin may be continued and repeated, and repentance may be delayed 2 That's the 


- worſt conclufion in the world from ſuch premiſes. - But however, he that conſiders 
' that ſo many 'menand women die young, will have but little reaſon to conclude to 


ſo-evil and dangerous purpoſes from ſo weak and contingent principles. When The- 
ramenes came out from his friends houſe, the roof and walls immediately fell down, 
The Athenians eſpying the circumſtances of that ſafety, flock'd about him, congre- 
tuled his eſcape, and cried him up as a man dear unto the Gods for his fo ſtrange de- 
liverance from the ruine: : But he _— anſwered, Neſcitis, viri, ad que tempora 
& pericula Jupiter me ſervare voluerit, Te know not, O Athenians, to what evils ]amre- 
ſerved. | He faid true, for he that had efcap'd the fall of a houſe in Arhexs, was in a 
little while condemn'd by the Zphori of Sparta to drink the cold and deadly hemlock; 
he paſsd but from one opportunity of death unto another. 
| Ov t& Inrrav Gag BemornTa 
Thy au? 1iv wrAzons H (oracle, 
No man can tell whether he ſhall live till to morrow : and to put off our repentance 
when it may be there isat the very inſtant the earneſt of death in thy heart or bowels, 
a ſtone ready form'd, hardned and ripe in the Kidnies, and will before ta morrow 
morning drop into the bladder, 
Mors 'latet in mediis abdita viſceribus, 
Death is-already plac'd in the ſtomach; or is gone into the belly, then, that is, in any 
caſe to defer repentance, is agreat folly and a great uncharitableneſs, and a contempt 
of all the Divine relations concerning Heaven and Hell. M) #{gu yes, of all 
things-in- the world do 'not truſt to time.” * 
243.1: 2.0 oObrepit non intelletta ſeneftus ; 


Nee revocare potes quti periere dies, 
a 


Caar. 3 of the Laws of Jeſus Chriſt. 


— 


11 time there is nothing certain, but that a great part of our life ſlips away Giebons 
obſervation, and that which is gone ſhall never come again. Theſe things although 


they are dreſs'd like the arguments of Orators, yet they do materially and logically 
conclude, That if to be uncharitable be a fin, he that defers his repentance in fo un- 
certain a life, and ſo certainly approaching death, muſt needs be a very great ſinner 
apon that account, becauſe he does not love himſelf, and therefore loves no body, 
but abides without charity. Bur our Bleſſed Saviour hath drawn this Caution into a 
diredt precept, Agree with thine adverſary Tzyv quickly : The hope of Eternity which 
now is inthy hand may elſe be loſt for ever, and drop through thy fingers before to 


morrow morning. (uanto miſer in periculo verſaberis, quamgue inopinati rerum cauſus 5. Greg. N 


———— 
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te abripient / Miſerable man, thou art in extreme danger, andunlook'd for accidents in SanCt. Bape, 


may end thy talkings of repentance, and make it impoliible for ever. A man is ſub- 
| toinfinite number of chances ; and therefore that we may not rely upon the fu- 
ture or make delays, let us make uſe of this argument, Whatſoever comes by chance, 
comes upon the ſudden. | 

16, But becauſe this diſcourſe is upon the grounds of Scripture, it is of great force 
| what was by the Spirit of God threatned to the Angel of the Church ot Fpheſus : 


Repent, for I will come unto thee quickly, and remove the Candleſtick out of its place un- Rt: 2: 5. 


leſs thou doſt repent : that is, unleſs thou repent quickly, I will come quickly. Who 
knows how ſoon that may be toany man of us all? and therefore it is great pru- 
dence and duty and charity to take care thar his coming to us do not prevent our rc- 
turn to him; which thing cannever be ſecur'd but by a preſent reperitance. And if 
it be conſider'd that many perſons as you as we, as wiſe, as confident, as full of 
health, and as likely to live, have been ſnatchd away when they leaſt did think of it, 
- with a death fo ſudden, that the deferring their repentance one day hath been their 
undoing for ever ; that if they had repented heartily, and choſen a good life clearly 
and refolvedly upon the day before their ſudden arreſt, it would have: look'd like a 
deſign of Grace and of eleion, and have rendred their condition hopeful ; we ſhall 
find it very neceſſary that we do not at all defer our return, for this reafon, becauſe 
ene hours ſtay may not only by 1nterpretation, but alſo in the real event of things, 
prove to'be that which S. Auſtin call'd [the fin againſt the Holy Ghoſt] that is, final 
impenitence. For as he that dies young, dies as much as he that dies after a life of 
fourſcore years; ſo is that impenitence final under which a man is arreſted under the 
infancy of his crime, as much as it after twenty years grace and expectation, the 
man be ſnatch'd from hence to die eternally. The evil is not fo great, and the judg- 
ment is not ſo heavy, but as fatal and as irreverſible as the decree of damnation upon 
the falling Angels. | 

7. When we fee a man do amiſs we reprove him preſently, we call kim off from 
it at the very time, and every good man would fain have his unhappy friend or rela- 
tive leave in the midſt of his fin, and be ſorry that he went ſo far 3 and if he have 
finiſhd his fin, we require of him inſtantly to hate it; arid ask pardon. This is 
upon the ſame account that God does it, becauſe to contiriue in it, can be for no 
good; to return inſtantly hath great advantages ; to abide there is danger; arid 4 
tate of evil ; to chuſe to abide there is an ad of love to that evil ſtate, arid conſe- 
quently a direct ſin ;and not to repent when we are admoniſhed, is a chuling to abide 
there:and when ever we remember and know and conſider we have ſinn'd, we are 
admoniſhed by Gods Spirit and the principles of grace and of a holy Religion. So 
that from firlt to laſt it follows certainly, that without a new ſin we cannot remem- 
ber that we have ſinn'd, unleſs then alſo we do repent : and our aptneſs to call upon 
_ - do fo 15 agreat conviCtion that every man is oblig'd ia his own particular 
td dQ 10, 
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| "Avro 9” 2ucermovies 8 myvwTxo hy. 
Since we are all wiſe enough to give good counſel, it will reproach ts if we are not 
conducted by the conſequences of our own wiſe advices. It was long firſt, bur at laſt 
S. Auſtin fell upon this way ; nothing could end his queſtions, or give reſt unto his 
conſcience, or life to his reſolutions, or fatisfation to his reaſon, or definition to 
his uncertain thoughts, or a concluſion to his ſin, but to underitand the precept 
of repentance to oblige in the very preſent and at no time elſe. Differexs dicebam 
modo, ecce modo, fine paululum : ſed modo & modo non habebat modum. He would 
anon; 
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2090, and he would next week, and he would againſt the next Communion ; bur 
there was no end of this : and when he ſaw it, Sub fico ſtravi me flens, quamdin, quam. 
diu cras, & cras > quare non mado? quare: non hac hora, finis turpitudinis mee? I w 


-and faid, how long (þall I ſay, Zo Morrow 2 Why ſhall Inot now by preſent repentance 


put an end tomy crimes 2 If nor: now; if not till to morrow, {till there is the ſame 
reaſon for every time of your health, in which: you can fay to morrow. There is 
enough to.determine us Today, but nothing can determine us Zo morrow. If it be not 
neceſſary now, it is not neceſſary then, and never can be neceſſary till it be Itkely 
there will be no morrow-morning to our life. I conclude this argument in the wards 
Converti ad reffas mores & wvivere ſanite 
In Chriſto meditans, quod cupit acceleret. 

He that would live well-and be Chriſt's ſervant, muſt make haſte, and inſtantly ag 
what he knows he ought always to purpoſe, and more. 'To which purpoſe S. Eache. 
rius gives this advice, which at firſt will ſeem ſtrange, Propound ta your ſelf the exanple 
of the thief upon the Croſs - Do as he did. Yes, we are t00 ready to do fo, that 1s, to 
defer our repentance to the laſt, being encouraged by his example and ſucceſs. No; 
we do not as he did, that is.3 great miſtake. It is much to. be wilh'd that we would 
do as he did in his repentance. How fo 2 S. Eucherius thus reſolves the riddle, 4d 
conſequendum fidem non fuit extrema illa hera, ſed prima, He did not defer his repen- 
tance and his faith unto thelaſt ; but inthe very firſt hour in which he knew Chrif, 
in that very inſtant he did believe and was really converted : he confeſs'd:Qhriſt glo- 
riouily, and repented of his fins without hyprocriſie : and if we do fo too, this queſt 
on js at an end, and our repentance ſhall be approved. 

. He that hath ſina'd, and remembers that he hath ſinn'd, and does not repent, 
does all that while abide in the wrath of God, God hates him in every mipute of 
his. delay. And can it conſiſt with any Chriftian grace, With faith, or hope, or cha 
rity, with prudence or piety, with the love of God, or the love of our ſelves, to out- 
ſtand the ſhock of rthundey, to out-face the Cannon, to. dare the Divine anger, and to 
be careleſs and indifigrent though he be hated bythe fountain of tove and goodneſs, 
to {ſtand excommunicate from Heaven? All this is beſide the ſin which he commit. 
ted ; all rhis is the evil of his.not repenting preſently. Can. a man conſider thatGod 
hates him, aad care not though he does, and yet be innocent ? And. if he does care, 
and yet will not remedy it, does not he then plainly deſpair, or deſpiſe it pre- 
ſumptuouſly 2 and can he that does ſobe innocent? When the little boy of Xylander 
ſaw a company of Thieves robbing his Fathers houſe, and carry away the rich 
Veſſels, and ten Attick talents, he ſmil'd and whipt his Top. But when a child 
who was 1n their company ſtole his Top from him, he cried out and. rais'd the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Sic ſunt qui rident, nec ceſſant ludere, ſ@vus 

| Cum Satanas illis non peritura rapit. 

So. 1s he that plays on and is merry when his Soul is.in the poſſeſſion of the Devi: 
for ſo is every Soul that hath ſinn'd and hath not repented: he would not be fo patient 
in the loſs of his money, he would not truſt his goid one hour in the-poficſſion of 
Thieves, nor venture himſelf two minutes in a Lions power ; but for his Soul he 
cares not though it ſtay months and years ina danger fo great as would diſtractall the 
wits of, mankind, if they could underſtand it perteatly as it is. 

9. If there were nothing elſe, but that ſo long as his fin is unrepented of, the man 
is in an unthriving condition, he cannot entertain Gods grace, he cannor hope for 
pardon, he cannot give God thanks for any ſpiritual bleſſing, he canoot love his 
word, he muſt not come to the holy Sacrament ; if (I fay) there were nothing elle 
in it but the mere wanting of thoſe excellencies which were provided for him, 't 
werean intolerable evil, for a man to. be ſo long in the dark without fire and food, 
without health or holineſs : but when he is all that while the obje& of the Divine 
anger, and the right-aiming thunderbolts are directed againſt his heart from the bow 
in the clouds, what madneſs and what impicty muſt it needs be to abide in this ſlate 
of evil without tear and without love ! 

109. Theadvice of S. Paul in the inſtance of anger hath ſomething in it very pct- 
tinent to this article, Let ot the Sun go dawn upon your wrath ; that is, Do not ileep 


rill you have laid aſide yourevil thoughts : for many have quietly flept in Sin, who 
| Wl 
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with :horrorand. amazement Have awak'd in Hell, But S: Pau!'s inſtance” of anger is 
very material, and hath tm 'it this conſideration, That there are ſome principiant 
and morher#95, pregnant with mrſchief, of a progrefſive nature, fuch ſins which if 
chey be ter alone; will of themſelves do miſchief ; if they be not kilfd they will 
ſwike, like as Quick-ſifver, nnfels it be athy'd with faſting fpitrle, or ſome other 
excellon art, can 'never fix: now of theſe fms there is 'no queſtion but a Man is 
dound inſtantly to repent; 'afhd'there is no feafon for theſe, but all times are alike, 
and the firſt is duty. Now how many are thus is not eafily rold ; bur it is eaſily 
xold, that all are'ſo 'of their own nature, or may be fo by the Divine judgment, and 
therefore none'of them are to be ler alone at all. "NE 
1; 1x, The wordsof S. Aufix which he tmtended for exhortartion, are alfo argumen- 
-mative us this queſtion, ZZodiermm habes in qao corrigariy, You have this day for 
.your repentance. To morrow you have not. For God did not command him: that - 
tivd m'the time of Samne/ to repent in rhe days of Moſes; that was long: before 
him, and rherefore/Was nor his time: Neither did he comtnand that Marafſes ſhould 
.tepert 'in the days of the 4/mone7; they liv'd long after him, and therefore that 
vogld-fiot be his time, or day of repentance. Every one hath a day of his own. Burt 
when we conſider that God hath commanded us to repent, and yet hath'given us No 
time but the preſent, we ſhall perceive evidently, that there isno time bur the pre- 
ſent in which he intended we ſhould obey him. Againit this there can be ng objetti- 
on; for it is ſo in all our precepts whatfoever, unletsthere be ſomething in the na- 
cure of the ation that is detefkmitable by circumſtances and parricularities : but in 
this there is nothing of relation to trme and place ; it may be done at any time, and 
is of an abſolure, irreſpe&tive nature, of univerſal influence, and of abſolute necel- 
fity : and God could no more intend to morrow to be the proper ſeaſon of repen- 
tance, than he could intend the'five and twentieth Olympiad to be your day for it; 
for the commandment is preſent, and to mortow '15 not-pteſent; and therefore un- 
leſs we can ſuppoſe a Commandment, and no timegiven us with the Commandment 
for the performing it, we muſt ſuppoſe the preſent only to be ir. If tomorrow does 
come, then when it is preſent, it isalfo the'titne of your repentance. By which ic 
is infallibly certain, and muſt be confeſs'd ſo by all wiſe and rational perſons that 
know the conſequences of things, and the perſwaſion of propoſitions, that God in 
every preſent commands us torepent ; and therefore in every preſent in which we re- 
member our fin and repent not, we offend God, ' we prevaricate his intentions, we 
ſin againſt his mercies, and againlt his judgments, and againſt his Commandments, 
I end this with the plain advice of Alcimus Avitus, 
Dum patulam Chriſti cuntts clementia ſeſe 
Prebet, praterite plimgamus crimina vita, ' 
Peniteatque olim neg ligenter temporis adtt, 
Dum licet, & ſano ingenioque animogue valemus. 
I which words, beſides the good counſel, this argument is infinuated, That becauſe 
we mult repent even of the days of our negligence, and be ſorry for all our miſ-ſpent 
tine, and weep for having ſtaid ſo long from God, it follows that the very defer- 
ring of our repentance, our very neglecting of it is a dire fin, and increaſes the 
cauſes of repentance ; and therefore makes it the more neceſſary to begin the ſooner, 
by how much we have ſtaid the longer. 


Queſtion II. 


jt, #5 an Appendage tothis greatCaſe of Conſcience, it rs an uſeful enquiry to ask, Whes- 
oy a man is bound to repent, not only the firſt time, but every time that he thinks of 
5 fn, 


33 . T anſwer, thathe is ; but to feveral purpoſes; and in diftering meaſures and ſigni- 
heations. If he hath never repented, then upon the former accounts, every remems= 
brance of his ſin is a ſpecification and limit to the indefinite and affirmative Com- 
mandment ; and the ſecond thought of it, becauſe the firſt not being attended to 
tath increafed the ſcore, and the time being ſo much the more ſpent, hath increaſed 
the neceſſity and the haſte: ant if the ſecond be neglected, then the third ſtill calls 


louder; and every ſucceeding thought does not only point us out the opportunity, 
and 


t 
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and the ſtill proceeding ſeaſon of doing it, but it upbraids every preceeding 'negleq 
and preſſes the duty ſtronger by a bigger weight of the ſame growing arguments. For 
no Maa is ſafe but he that repents at leaſt to day ; but he was wiſethar repented.ye. 
ſterday. And as it is in humane entercourſe, he that . hath done wrong, and runs 
preſently to confeſs it, and offer amends, ſhall have eahier terms of peace than he 
that lands out at law, and comes not in till he be compell'd : fo it is in our returns 
to God; the ſpeedy penitent thall find a ready and a prepared mercy, but he thar 
ſtays longer will find it harder, and if he lays to the laſt, it may be nor at all 
* But then if we have repented at th- firſt monition or memory of fin, we muſt ne. 
ver any more be at peace with it - it will perpetually make claim, it will every day 
ſollicite, it will break into a flame upon the breath of every temptation, it will be. 
tray thy weakneſs and abuſe thy credulity, it will pleaſe thy fancy and abuſe thy 
underſtanding, it will make thee fin again as formerly, or deſire to. fin, to fall wi]. 
livgly, or very hardly. to ſtand; and after all, if thou haſt ſinn'd thou art under 
ſad ſentence, and canſt not tell when thou ſhalt have a certain peace. So that whe. 

ever thou thinkeſt of thy ſin thou haſt reaſon to be diſpleaſed, for thou art always 

the worſe for it; always in danger, or always uncertain : thou haſt always fome- 

thing to de, or ſomething to undo ; ſomething to pray for, and many things topray 

againſt, But the particular cauſes of a perpetual repentance for our palt fins are jg, 

ducible to theſe two. - 

1. Whenever we have ſinn'd, and fallen into the Divine diſpleaſure, we dwelj 
for ever after in the dark : we are iure we ſinn'd, and God's anger is plainly re. 
vealcd againſt ſinners : but we know not how far this anger will extend, nor whenit 
will break out, nor by what expreſſions it ſhall be ſignified, nor when it will go 
off, nor at what degree of ſorrow Ged will be appeaſed, nor how much indy 
ſiry ſhall be accepted, nor how many actions of iniirmity ſhall be allowed ; nothing 
of this is revealed. But we are commanded to do an indefinite duty, we are to have 
an unlimited watchfulneſs, we are called upon to have a perpetual caution, a duty 
that hath no limit, but all our time,and all our poſſibilities ; andall the fruit of this 
is growing in the Paradiſe of God, and we ſhall not taſt it till the day of the reve. 
lation of the righteous judgment of God. In.the mean time we labour and fear, we 
fear and hope, we hope andare uncertain, we pray and cannot ſee what will bethe 
event of things. Sometimes we are confident ; .but that pertneſs comes it may be 
from the temper of the body, and we cannot eaſily be ſure that it comes from God: 
and when we are caſt down, it may be it is nothing but an effect of the ſp'cen, orof 
ſome hypocondriacal propoſitions, or ſome peevith company, and all is well with 
us, better than we think it is ; but we are under the cloud, and which is worſt of 
all, we have always but too much reafon to ear, and conſequently to be grieved for 
the cauſes of all this darkneſs, and all this fear, and all this danger. 

35. 2. Beſides all this, our fin is ſolong in dying, and we Kill it with ſuch lingring 
circumſtances, and reprieve it ſo often, and it 1s often laid only aſide untill the day 
of temptation, and our repentance 1s ſo frequently interrupted, or made good tor 
nothing, and even in our weepings for ſin we commit folly, that a Man can never 
tell when he hath done, and when he 1s to begin again. For theſe reatons we find 
it very neceſiary to hate our ſin perpetually, and for ever to deplore our calamity in 
the Divine diſpleaſure, to remember it with ſorrow, and to itrive againſt it with 
diligence. Our ſins having made ſo great an alteration in our perſons, and in the 
ſtate of our affairs, we cannot be 1o little concerned as to think of them with 
indiflerence ; a ſigh at leaſt, or a tear will well become every thougkt ; a prayer 
for pardon, or an a& of indignation againſt them; a Domine miſerere, or a Me 
miſerum peccatorem! Fave mercy upon me, O God, or Miſerable man that I am! 
ſomething of hope, or ſomething of fear. Own it bur as a cauſe of ſorrow, or an in- 
ſtance of thy danger ; let it make thee more zealous or more patient ; troubled at 
whatis paſt, or cautious for the time to come: and if at every thought of thy {in 
it be not eaſie to do a politive aft of repentance, yet the ations mult be ſo frequent 
(har the repentance be habitual; ever in preparation, and ever apt for action ; ſeck- 
ing occaſions of doing good, and om tring none; praying and watching again 
all evil, and committing none. At tins rate of repentance a Man muſt a/ways ve, 
and in God's time expect a freedoin rom tn, anda contirmation in grace. But then 
as tothe maia iſſue of the Queiion ; 
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6 "Jt is not intended that a man ſhould every time weep when he thinks of his fins; 
6 ſometimes he muſt give thanks to God for his eſcape; and rejoyce in the memory of 
the Divine METCIes, and pleaſe himſelf in the -promiſes of pardon, and do aqs of 
Fuchariſt and holy feſtivity. But even thele- acts of ſpiritual joy, if they indear 
aur duty, they deſtroy our ſin; if they make us to love God, -they make us to hate 
(a: if chey be acts of piety, they are adts of repentance. : So that when it is ſaid; 
at every thought of your ſin you mult do ſomething of reperitance, if you do any 
it at all, this is nothing elſe bur a calling upon us tor the particulars, and to pur- 
ſue the methods of a good life. For repentance is the converſion of the whole man, 
an entire averſation from evil, and a full return to God; andevery aQtion of amend- 
ment, every prayer for pardon, and every mortification of our deſires, every obſer- 
vation and caution againſt danger, all ations of a holy fear, and every act of hope, tan. 4 
ven our alms and mercy to the poor, isa breaking offour ſins, and therefore an ai- 
on-of repentance. So that if there can be any time of our life in which a ſinner may 
not ſerve God and yet be innocent, then it will be allowed at ſome time to think of 
our. fin and conſider it, and yet not to do an aft, of repentance ; but in no caſe elſe can 
itbe allowed. | | 

m : $o that by this diſcourſe we have obtain'd all the ſignifications of ZZodie, to day, and 
they all relate to repentance. For though it ſignifies the preſent time as to the be- 
znning of this duty, yet it ſignifies our whole life after that beginning, that is our 
Hedie, to day, we muſt begin now and contihue to do the ſame work all our days. 
Our repentance muſt begin this day by the computations of time, and it muſt not be 
put off one day, yet it muſt go on by the meaſure of Eternity. As ſoon asever and as 
long as ever we can ſay Hodie, it is to day, ſo ſoon and fo long we muſt repent. 
Ths is as certain in Divinity as a demonſtration in the Mathematicks. 

, The ſumm is this; If by repentance we mean nothing but ſorrow, then it hath its 
kaſon, and does not bind always to all times. But if by repentance we underſtand 
:change of life, to which ſorrow is only inſtrumental and preparatory, then it is 
our duty always to repent. This is, if you do any thing at all, it muſt be good: 
wen to abide in goodneſs, toreſolve not to fin, to love not to ſin, to proceed or to 
hide in innocence by choice and by delight, by cuſtom and reſolution, are actions 
of an habitual repentance ; but repentance is never ſafe till it be habitual, but then 
uſo it is fo much the more perfea, by how much it is the more actual. 

- To conclude this enquiry, we muſt pray often, but we muſt repent always: and 
tis in theſe affirmative precepts as it is in the matter of /ife and eating; we muſt eat 
at certain times and definite ſeaſons, but we muſt live continually. Repentance is 
thenew life of a Chriſtian ; and therefore we muſt no more ask when we are bound to 
repent, than when we are by nature requir'd to breath. The motion muſt return 


peedily, or we die with ſtrangling. 


CE 


Rule XVIE 


Becauſe the laws of Jeſns Chriſt were delivered in Sermons to a ſingle perſon, or a 
defoute number of hearers, we are curiouſly to enquire and wiſely to underſtand, 
when thoſe perſons were only perſonally concerned, and when they were Repre- 
ſentatives of the whole Church. 


l | a0 Rule I learn from S. Auſtin, Erit igitur hoc in obſervationibas intelligendarum x ;1, 3. de do- 
Scripturarum, ut ſciamus alia omnibus communiter pracipi, alia fingulis quibuſque Ariva Chriſti. 
grneribus perſonarum « ut non ſolum ad univerſum ſtatum valetudinis, ſed etiam ad ſuam ** ©-17: 

cjuſque membri propriam infirmitatem medicina pertineat. Some things are given to 
al; others but to a few; and ſome commands were to ſingle perſons and ſingle 
{lates : God having regard to the well-being of ſocieties, and to the health 
ven of every ſingle Chriſtian. That there 1s a neceſlity of making a diſtinRi- 
0 15 certain, but how this diſtinfion is to be made is very uncertain, and no 
mcalures have yet been deſcribed, and we are very much to ſeek for a certain path 
n this intricacy, If we do not diſtinguiſh precept from precept, and perſons fromi 
N n gates 
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ſtates of life, and ſtates:of 'life fromycommunities of 'men, it will be very eaſie: for 
witty. mew to bind burdens upon other men's ſhoulders with which they. ought not4, 
be preſsd; and it; will-be very ready!for ferupulous perſons to take loads upon them. 
ſelves-whick appertain not:to/ them 35and'very many will diſpute themſelves our of 
their 'duty, andi{ſay, guid ad me? Tam not concerned here ; and the Conſcience ſhall 
be unguided.and underermin'd while! theJaws of order ſhall themſelves lie undiQtia. 
guiſh'd and undiſcerned'in_confuſton:and indiſcrimination. | There mult be care taken 
of this, or elſe: caſes off Conſcience will extremely 'maltiply to no purpoſes but thoſe 
of danger and reſtleſs feruple. The beſt meaſures that I know are thele ; | 

x. . Thereare ſome precepts which are by all men confeſſed to be General, and ſome 
are every where known'to be merely Perſonal; and by proportion to theſe we canhe 
| help'd/to take account: of others. When 4brahamas a trial of his obedience was com. 
manded-to ſacrifice his 'Son, this was alone a Commandment given to that man cop. 
cerning-that child, at:that time, and: to that purpoſe. So whenhe was commandeg 
to forſake his Country and go to Canaan, this was perſonal, and could not be drawn 
into example : and no man could think that if he ſhould kill his Son, or leave! his 
Country, he ſhould be rewarded for his obedience. For the Commandments giyeg 
to perſons are individuated as the perſons themſelves are, by time and place and cir. 
cumſtances, and a ſingular nature, 'a:particular Soul : So is the Commandment 4. 
ſo: it is made circumſtantiate by all'that is in and about it: and the reaſon ofa man 
and his obſervation is the competent and final judge of theſe things ; and no mani 
further. required to look after ſignifications of that which is #o?orious. Others allo art 
as certainly and confeſſedly general ; fuch as were'the ten Commandments to the 
Children of ſrael ; they were given to all the people, proclaim'd tothe whole Nats 
on, expreſly ſpoken to them all, exa&ted of themall, 'and under the ſame reaſon, and 
upon the. ſame conditions. Now here are'ſome proportions by which we may puels 
at others. 422 | 03 2 on 

2. For, whatſoever related wholly to-a: perſon, or was determin'd by a circunz 
ſtance, or was the relative ,of time, ' that paſſes-no obligation beyond the limits and 
definitions.ot thoſe circumftances.' © Upon this-account all' the Ceremonial and Judi 
cial laws:of the Jews have loſt their obligation: 'The ſervice that related to a Temple 
that is now deſtroyed; and-was to be performed by a Prieſthood that 1s expir'd, can 
no longer be a law of conſcience. : Thus the Command which Chriſt ' gave that his 
Brethren ſhould follow hint into Galilee after the reſurreftion, was wholly perſonal, 
The Apoſtles were commanded to untic another man's Aſs, and without asking leave 
to bring him to Chriſt ; the command was wholly relating to that occaſion, and 
gives no man/warrant to take another man's goods for pious uſes without his leave. 
Circumſtances are to ations like hedges to the grounds, they divide. and defend, 
and aſſign every man's portion. And in theſe caſes ordinary prudence is a ſufficient 

uide. 

, 3- Whatſoever precept was given to many, if it was ſucceeded to by another that 
1s inconſiſtent, or of a quite differing nature and circumſtance, the former is by the 
latter declared to have been perſonal, relative, temporary andexpir'd ; and nothing 
of it can be drawn into direct obligation. When our Bleſſed Saviour ſent out the 72. 
Diſciples by two and two, he commanded them to go without ſword or ſhooes or 
bag, and that they ſhould not go into the way of the Gentiles. That theſe Com- 
mandments were temporary and relative to that miſſion, appears by the following 
miſſion after Chriſt's reſurreQion ; by which they receiv'd command that they ſhould 
- Bo into the way of the Gentiles, that they ſhould teach all Nations. Therefore belides 
the ſpecial and nam'd permiſſionsin this ſecond legation, as that they might now 
wear a {word, that they might converſe with Heathens, it is certain that thoſe other 
clauſes of command which were not expreſly revok'd, are not obligatory by vertue 
of the firſt fandion and Commandment. And therefore if any man ſhall argue, 
Chriſt when he ſent forth his Diſciples to preach, commanded that they ſhould not 
go from houſe to houſe, but where they did firſt enter there to abide till the time of 
their permitted departure, therefore it is not lawful to change from one Church to 
another, from a leſs to a greater, from a poorer to a richer, will argue very incom- 
petently and inartificially ; for all the Commandments then given were relative to 
that mitſion:, and if any thing were inſerted of an univerſal or perpetual obligation, 
it is to beattended to upon ſome other account, not upon the ſtock of this miſſion and 
Its relative precepts, 4. It 
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. 4. It 15 not enough to prove a precept to be perpetual and general, that it is joyn- 
«d with 2 body of precepts that are ſo, though there be no external mark of diffe- 
rence. Thus we find in the ten words of Moſes's one Commandraent for reſting up- 
on the ſeventh day from the Creation ; it is there equally preſcribed, but fortified 
with reaſons and authority, more Jaboriouſly preſs'd, and without all external gn 
of difference to diſtinguiſh the temporary obligation of this from the perpetuity of 
the other ; and yet all the Chriſtian Church eſteem themſelves bound by the other, 
but at liberty for this day. But then we underſtand our liberty by no external 
mark appendent to the Sanction, but by the natural ſignature of the thing. The 
nature of the precept was ceremonial and typical; and though to ſerve God be mo- 
ral and Eternal duty, yet to ſerve him by reſting upon that day, or upon any day, is 
not moral ; and it was not enjoynd in that Commandment at all that we ſhould ſpend 
that day in the immediate ſervice of God and offices of religion ; and it was declar'd 
by S. Paul to be a ſhadow of good things tocome, and by our B. Lord it was declar'd 
to be of a yielding nature, and intended to give place to charity and other moral 
duties, even to religion it ſelf, or the immediate ſervice of God : for though the 
Commandment was a precept meerly of reſt, and doing no labour was the ſan&ifi- 
cation of the day ; yet that the Prieſts in the Temple might worſhip God accord- 
ing to the rites of their religion, they were permitted ro work, viz. to kill the 
beaſts of ſacrifice, which Chriſt call'd prophaning of the Sabbath, and in ſo doing 
he affirms them to have been blameleſs. From hence, that is, from the natural ſig- 
nature of the thing commanded, and from other collateral notices, we come to un- 
drſtand that in the heap of moral and Eternal precepts, a temporary, tranſient, 

| nd relative did lie: and the reaſon why there was no difference made, or diſtin- 
dive mark given in the Decalogue, is becauſe there was no difference to be made by 
that Nation ro whom they were given ; but as ſoon as that di[penſation and period 
was to determine, then God gave - us thoſe:marks. and notes of diſtintion which [ 
have enumerated, and which were ſufficient to give us witneſs. So thar if a whole 
body of Commandments. be publiſhed, and: it be apparent that moſt of them are 
ceneral and eternal, we muſt conclude all to be fo, until we have a mark of difte- 
rence, diretly or collaterally, in the nature of the thing, or in our notices from 
God: but when we have any ſuch fign, we are to follow it ; and the placing of the 
precept in other company is not a ſufficient mark to conclude them all alike. - Thus 
it was alſo in the firſt miſſion of the Diſciples ( above ſpoken of) in which the body 
of precepts was temporary and relative; but yet when our Bleſſed Lord had inferred 
that clauſe [ freely ye have received, freely give| we are not to conclude it to be tem- 
porary and only relating to that miſſion, becauſe it is placd in-a body of relative 
Commandments: for there is in it ſomething that is Spiritual, and of an eternal 
decency, rectitude and proportion; and we are taught to - ſeparate this from the 
other by reproof which fell upon S:mon Magas, by the ſeparate nature of Spiritual 
tungs, by the analogy of the Goſpel, by the proviſions which: upon other accounts 
ae made for the Clergy and the whole ſtate Eccleſiaſtical; upon the ſtock of ſuch 
propoſitions which provide {ſo fully, that they. cannot be 'tempted by neceſlity to 
ſuppoſe God left them to be ſupplied by Simoniacal entercourſes. If there be no- 
tliog.in the ſantion of the Commandments. or any where elfe that can diſtinguiſh 
them ; we muſt conclude them alike ; but if there be any thing there or any where 
le that makes an indubitable or ſufficient ſeparation, the-unity of place does not 
make an equal obligation. | 22-6 - 

6, 5. When any thing is ſpoken by Chriſt to/a ſingle perſon, or a definite number 
of perſons, which concerns a moral duty, ora perpetual rite of univerſal concern- 
ment, that ſingle perſon, or that little congregation, are the repreſentatives of the 
whole Church. Of this there:can be no queſtion; 1. Becauſe as to all moral pre- 
pts they are agreeing to the nature of Man, .and perfedtive of him in all his capa- 
cities; and therefore ſuch precepts muſt needs' be as univerſal as the nature, and 
therefore to be extended beyond the perſons of thoſe few Men. - Now if it be inqui- 
red how we ſhall diſcern what is moral in the laws of God from what' is not moral, 
ve may be aſſiſted in the inquiry by the proper meaſures of it which T have already 

eſcrib'd *, Thoſe concern the matter of the Commandment ; here we inquire con- *Lijb.2. Ch. 2. 
crning the different relation of the Commandment when rhe ſanction is the ſame Rule 6. Nu-65. 
vIth theſe which are of particuluar concernment; that is, here we inquire by o_ 
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other diſtin&tion beſides the matter and nature of the thing we are to ſeparate genera] 
precepts from perſonal, perpetual from temporal, moral from relative. And thus to 
inquire, is neceſſary in the interpretation of the laws of Jeſus Chriſt ; becauſe there 
are ſome precepts moral and eternal, which nevertheleſs are relative to particulzr 
ſtates under the Goſpel. 

But ſecondly, there are ſome precepts which are not moral, but yet they are per- 
petual and eternal, and concern every Man and Woman in the Chriſtian Pale accor. 
ding to their proportion; I mean the precepts concerning the Sacraments and other 
rituals of Chriſtianity. In order therefore to theſe Evangelical concerns it is to 
be noted, That whatſoever concerns every one by the nature of the thing, though it 
was at firſt direed perſonally, yet it is of univerſal obhgation. Thus we unger. 
ſtand all Chriſtians that have the uſe of reaſon, that is, whicly are capable of laws 
and have capacities todo an act of memory, and {ymbolical repreſentment, to hs 
ol!iged to receive the Holy Communion : becauſe although the precept ot [ Do th;; 
and Drixk this] was perſonally direQed to the Apoſtles, yet there is nothing in the 
nature of the Communion that appropriates the rite to Eccleſiaſticks; but the 
Apoſtle explicates it as obliging all Chriſtians, and it was never {o underſtood, ang 
practisd accordingly : all are equally-concerned in the death of Chriſt, and there. 
fore in the commemoration of it, and thankſgiving for it. Now thvs far is eafie 
But there are ſome intereſts that pretend ſome of the words to bs proper to Eccle. 
ſiaſticks, others common to the whole Church. I have already given account of the 

* Ruleg. Nu. unreaſonableneſs of the pretenſion in this Chapter. * But for the preſent I ſhall oþ- 
71 B, 9. ſerve, that there being in this whole inſtitution the greateſt ſimplicity and unity of 
deſign that can be, the ſame form of words, a ſingle Sacrament, the ſame addref; 
no difference in the ſanion, no variety or figns of variety in the appendages, in 
the parallel places, or in any diſcourſe concerning it, to ſuppoſe here a difference, 
will ſo intricate this whole affair, that either Men may imagine and dream of yarie. 
ties when they pleaſe, and be or not be obliged as they liſt; or elfe if there be adiffe. 
rence intended in it by our Law-giver, it will be as good as none at all, he having left 
no mark of the diſtintion, no ſhadow of different Commandments, under ſeverz] 
repreſentations. If the Apoſtles were only repreſentatives of the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate 
when Chriſt ſaid, [Drink ye all of this] then ſo they were when Chriſt ſaid, [7his doin 
remembrance of me : ] the contequent is this, that either all are bound to receive the 
Chalice, or none but the Clergy are tied to eat the holy bread ; for there is no dife- 
rence in the manner of the Commandment ; and the precept hath not the head of a 
Man, and thearm of a tree, and the foot of a mountain, but it is univocal, and ſimple, 
and proper, and if there be any difference, it muſt be diſcovered by ſome clear light 
from without: for there is nothing within of difference, and yet without we have 
nothing but a bold affirmative. | 
7. 6. When che Univerſal Church does ſuppoſe her ſelf bound by any preceptive 
- words, though they were directed to particular perſons, yet they are to be under- 
ſtood to be of univerſal concernment. - Now this relies not only upon the ſtock of 
proper probability, viz. that ſuch a multitude is the moſt competent interpreter of 
the difficulties in every Commandment z bur there-is in the Church a publick and a 
holy Spirit, afliſting her to guide, and warranting us to follow the meaſures of holt- 
neſs by which ſhe tinds her ſelf oblig'd. For beſides that the queſtions of general 
practice are ſooner underſtood, as being like corn ſown upon the furrow, whereas 
queſtions of ſpeculation are like metals in the heart of the earth, hard to be found 
out, and harder to be drawn forth; beſides this, no intereſt but that of Heaven and 
the love of God can incline the Catholick Church to take upon her ſelf the burden of 
a Commandment. If it were to decline a burden, there might be the more ſuſpict- 
on, though the weight of fo great authority were ſufficient ro out-weigh any con- 
trary probability ; but when ſhe takes upon her the burden, and eſteems her ſelf ob- 
liged by a Commandment given to the Apoſtles or to the Phariſces, or to any ſingle 
perſon among them, it is great neceſſity that enforces her, or great charity that in- 
vites her, or great prudence and caution for ſecurity that determines her, and there- 
fore ſhe is certainly to be followed. Upon this account we are determined in the 
foregoing inſtance: and becauſe the Primitive Catholick Church did ſuppoſe her ſelt 
bound by the words of inſtitution of the Chalice in the Bleſſed Sacrament, there- 


fore we can ſafely conclude the Apoſtles to be repreſentatives of the whole CR 
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4d libendum omnes exhortantur qui volunt habere vitam, faith S. Auſtin. All are cal- 


fed upon to drink of the Chalice, if they mean to have life eternal. For i»dignum In Lev.qu. 57: 
In 1 Cor. 11. 

ationale Dia- 

vin lib.3.cap. 1+ 


Hicit eſſe Domino qui aliter myſterium celebrat quam ab eo traditum eſt, faith S. Ambroſe ; 
x Chriſt delivered it to the Apoſtles, ſo it muſt be obſerved by all: and therefore 
Duarandus affirms that all who were preſent did every day communicate of the cup, becauſe 
all the Apoſtles did ſo, our Lord ſaying, Drink ye all of this. For the Apoſtles were re- 
preſentatives, not of the Clergy conſecrating ( for they did not conſecrate but com- 
municate) but of all that ſhould be preſent. Nam quz Domini ſunt non ſunt hujus ſer- 


7, non alterius, ſed omnibus communia, faith S. Chryſo/#om. The precepr of our Lord tn 1 Cor. rc, 
belonged got to this ſervant, nor to another, but to all. Now things that are of this homil. 24. 


nature, and thus repreſented, and thus accepted, become laws even by the very 
acceptation : and as S. Paul {aid of the Gentiles, that they having not the law become 
4 law: unto themſelves; and our conſcience is ſometimes. by mere opinion-a ftridt 
and a ſevere law-giver : when the Church accepts any precepts as intended to her, 
(if not direQly, yet ) collaterally and by reflexion it paſſes an obligation ; and then 
it will be ſcandalous to diſagree in manners from the cuſtom and ſevere ſentence of 
the Chriſtians, and to diſſent will be of evil report, and therefore at no hand to be 
done. 

1 ' 7, When a precept is addreſſed to particular perſons, and yet hath a more full, 
iſeful, and illuſtrious underſtanding, if extended to the whole Church, there ir is to 
be preſumed it was ſo intended; and thoſe particular perſons are repreſentatives of 
the Church. S. Auſtin extends this Rule beyond precepts, even to privileges and 
favours; Quuedam dicuntur que ad Apoſtolum Petrum proprie pertinere videantur, nec 
tamen habent illuſtrem intelletum nifi cum referuntur ad Ecclefiam, cujus ille agnoſcitur 
in fgura geſtaſſe perſonam, propter primatum' quem in diſcipulis habuit. Some things 
xe ſpoken which ſeem to relate particularly to the Apoſtle Peter, but yet they are 
better underſtood when they are applied to the whole Church. But this muſt needs 
te true in Commandments ; for where nothing hinders it, the Commandmentis ſup- 
poſed to be incumbent upon us ; and therefore when the Commandment is better 
underſtood, and hath a more noble and illuſtrious ſence, that is, promotes the inte- 
reſt of any grace remarkably, there the particular addreſs muſt mean a general obli- 
ation. : sf 
: 8. When any Commandment is perſonally addreſſed, and yet is enforced with 


the threatening of death eternal, that Commandment is of univerfal'obligation. 


'Thereaſon is, becauſe the Covenant of life and death is the ſame with all men; and 
God is no reſpecter of perſons, -and therefore deals alike with all-: and upon this ac- 
count, the words which our Bleſſed Saviour ſpake to fome few of the Jews upon oc-' 
caſion of the Galzlean Maſſacre, and the ruine of the Tower of Si/oam, had been 
a ſufficient warning and Commandment to all men, though beſides thoſe words 
there had been in all the Scriptures of the New Teſtament no Commandment 
of repentance. Except ye repent, ye ſhall likewiſe periſh] does mean that all 
- world ſhould repent for the avoiding of the final and ſevereſt judgments of 
10, '' But this Rule is to be underſtood only in Commandments that are not relative 
to the differing ſtates of men, but are of an abſolute and indefinite nature. For 
where the Commandment is relative, and yet perſonally addreſſed or repreſented, 
there that perſon is the repreſentative, not of all mankind, but of that whole ſtate 
and order. Thus when S. Paul ſaid, Zhere ts a neceſſity laid upon me, and wo is unto 
me, if I do not preach the Goſpel, he was a repreſentative of the whole order of the 
'Curates of Souls. But when he ſaid, 7preſs forward to the mark of the price of the high 
calling, and if by any means I may comprehend, here he {pake of his own perſon what 
on oy incumbent upon all Chriſtians, and he 'was a repreſentative of the whole 
urch. 
1. 9. When any good action is perſonally recommended upon the propoſition of 


reward, it does not always fignifie an univerſal Commandment ; but according as 


it was intended perſonally, fo it ſignifies univerſally : that is, if it was a counſel 
tothe perſon in the firſt addreſs, it is-a counſel to all men in the ſame circumſtances ; 
If it was a Commandment to one, it was a Commandment to all. Thus when 
Chriſt ſaid to the young man in the Goſpel, Goand ſell what thou haſt, and give to the 
poor, and thou fbalt have treaſure in Heaven ; here the precept or the counſel is pro- 
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pounded under a promiſe ; but becauſe there is no threatning ſo much as implied, 
whether it be a command or no cannot be known from theſe words, nor from the q 

pendant condition ; becauſe that which is not under command may be excellently 
good, and therefore fit to be encouraged and invited forward. But whether it was 
aprecept or a counſel, that young man, though alone ſpoken to, was not alone in- 
tended ; becauſe the thing ro which he was invited 15 an excellency and a ſpiritual 
worthineſs in all men for ever that can and will receive t. | 


RuLE XVIII. 


Evangelical Laws given to one concerning the duty of another do in that very rel, 
tion concern them both ; but in differing degrees. 


1.  F His Rule 1 learn from S. Paul, and itis of good ule in caſcs of Conſcience rely. 

ting to ſome Evangelical laws. [ Obey them that have the Rule over you, aud 
be ſubjet ; for they watch for your $ ouls, as they which muſt give an account : that they 
may do it with joy, and not with grief; for that is unprofitable for you. ] Thus a Prelgte 
or Curate of Souls is to take care that his Cure be chaſte and charitable, juſt and 
remperate, religious and orderly. He is bound that they be fo; and they are more 
bound; but each of them for their proportion : and the, people are not only bound 
to God to be ſo, but they are bound to their Biſhop and, Prieſt that they be fo; and 
not only God will exact it of them, but their Prelate muſt, and they mult give ac. 
counts of it to their ſaperzor, becauſe he muſt to his ſupreme ; ahd it the people 
will not, they are not only unchaſte or. intemperate betore God and their Biſhop, 
but they are diſobedient allo. It is neceſſary that Infants te baptized ; this I ſhall 
* Great Ex- ſuppoſe here, becauſe I have in * other places ſufficiently (as 1 ſuppoſe ) provedit, 
emp. Diſc. of Upon this ſuppoſition, if the enquiry be upon whom the neceſſity is incumbent, it 


Hebr, 13. 17. 


Bapr. of In- _ 

ſhe: Liberty Will be hard to ſay, upon Infants, becauſe they are not 'capable of a law, nor of 

ofProph. See. obedience ; and yet it is ſaid to be neceſſary for zhem. If upon their Parents, then 
. edit, in certainly it is not neceſlary to the Infants; becauſe if what is neceſſary be wanting, 


folio, : 
? they for whom it is neceflary ſhall ſuffer : and therefgre it will be impoſſible that 


the precept ſhould belong to others, and the puniſhment or evil in not obey- 
ing belong to the children ;, that is, that the ſalvation of Infants ſhould depend up- 
on the good will or the diligence of any man whatſoever. Therefore if others be 
bound, it is neceſlary that they bring them, but it will not be neceſſary that they be 
brought; that is, they who do not bring them, but not they who are not brought 
ſhall ſuffer puniſhment, But therefore to anſwer this caſe, this rule is uſeful: It is 
neceſſary that the Parents or the Church ſhould bring them to baptiſm, and it is 
neceſlary-. that they be baptized ; and therefore both are bound, and: the thing mult 
not be omitted. The Parents are bound at firſt, and the Children as ſoon as they 
can be bound; ſo that the precept leans upon two ſhoulders: if the firſt omit their | 
ſhare in their time, there. 1s no evil conſequent but what is upon themſelves ; but 
when the children can chuſe, and can come, they muſt ſupply their Parents omiſſion 
and provide for their, own proper neceflity. It is in this as in praviſions.; at firl 
they, muſt, be fed by the hand and care of others, and afterwards'by their own lahour 
and proviſions ; bur all the way they. are, under a neceſſity and a .natural law of be- 
Ing provided- for. *:When S. Paul wrote to 7 imothy concerning .the difpoſitzons 
requir din thoſe perſons who iwere to be Biſhops, it will not be very.cafic to fay,, of 
whom the detec of ſome of thoſe conditions (hl þe! requird,.... A Biſhop muſt' be 
the husband of one wife, that is, he muſt not marry while his firſt wite lives, though 
ſhe he civilly dead, ; that is, whether divorcd, or baniſhed, or otherwiſe in ſepa- 
ration. But what if he be married/to two wives at once, > Many Chriſtians were 10 
at firſt; wany, I ſay, who. were converted from Judziſm and 'Gentiliſm, and yet were 
not:conipelled to pur away either. If 'a Biſhop be. choſen that. js a Polygamiſt, who 
ſas? that is, who, is obliged by this-precept ? Is. the ;Biſhap that, ordains 111m, 0r 
the. Prince or People that chuſes him, or the Ecclefiaſtick himſelf that. is 1o choien ? 


The anſwer to this enquiry is by conſidering the nature of ſuch a hw, which tac 
Ttalians 


4_ 


Gans of trtaneafecnt. 


Ttalians call il. maudato volnnte; 4 flying: or:ambulatory Commandment; in which 
the duty is divided, and ſeveral perſons: have ſeveral parts'of the precepr incymbent 
on them. He that chuſes 2nd he that ordains himare'bound for their ſhare! to take 
care that he be canonically capable ;| bit: he: rHiar-is 16/choſer is not Botthd' tb any 
thing but what is 1n his power ; that 1s, he is not oblig'd to pur her away whom he 
hath legally married, and her whom without fin he can lawfully retain : but becauſe 
that which is without ſin, 1s not always without reproach and obloquy, and rhar 
which may be innocent may ſometimes not be laudable, and of a Clergy man more 
may be requir'd than of another that is- not {6 7 they who call him to the office are 
to take care. of .that, and he which 1s called is. nor charg'd with that. But then 
though he be not burdened with that which is innocent and at preſent out of his 
power, and ſuch a perion may be innocently choſen, when they who chuſe him are 
not innocent ; yet when any. thing of the wilt-is ingredient on his pare, he muſt 
take care of that himſelf. He may be choſen, but he' muſt not ambire, nor ſug 
for it, nor thruſt himſelf upon ut ; for here begins his obligation : there can be no 
duty, but what is voluntary and can be choſetr 5 but when 4 man can chuſe he can 
be oblig'd. TI do not here diſpute how far and in what caſes this Jaw does oblige ; for 
of that [ am to givean account inthe Chapter of the Ecckeſiaftical Laws : but the pre- 
ſent enquiry is, who are the-perſons concerned 1n the obligation. It was alfo taken 
care that a Biſhop ſhould not be-a Novice: and'yet S. 7inptby was chofeir a Biſhop 
af the age of five and twenty years, and he was-innocent: beciufe it wis the 7& of 
others, who came off from rheir obligation uporr another account. But if he had 
deſird it, or by power or faction thruſt himſelf apon the Charch with. that Canov- 
nical inſufficiency, he had prevaricated the Canon Apoſtolical: for to ſo' much of 
it he was bound; but in what he was . paſſive, he was nbt concerned, 'bur others 
vere. INN | I | p: WE 

| But this is to be limited. in:two patticulars. 1. In what the Clerk is paſtive he is 
not oblig'd ; that. is, in ſuch matters and circumſtances as are extrinfecal to his 
office, and matter of ornament and decency. Thus if he have been married to an 
infamous woman which he eannot now help; if he be young; which he cannot ar 
all help, but it will help it ſelf in time ; if he have anevil ang an unpleaſant coun- 
tenanice, if he be deformed}; . for thefe things atid things of like nature, the chuſers 
and ordainers areconcerned ; but the Cletk may ſuff&r hittfelf to be choſen, the law 
notwithſtanding. But if the Canonical impedittient be ſuch as hinders hit from do- 
ing of his future duty, there he may not ſuffer himſelf to be choſen ; andif he be, he 
muſt refuſe it. The reaſon of the difference is plain : becauſe the Fte&fors and Or- 
dainers are cohcerned but till the Eleioti-is paſt ; but the Elected iS coticerned for 
ever after : rherefore althoigh there may be - many worthineſfſes Th 10h penion to-be 
clioſeft to Marys the external inſufficietiey: and incapiciry, 'and- if thers be riot, 
theEleftors are concerned, . becauſe it is their office ant their a, add'they Ean hin- 
dr it; and thetefore they only are charg'd there ; yet'for ever after the” Elected is 


burden'd, and if he cannot do this duty, he is a finner alf the way ; he is a Wolf to 


the Revenue and a Butcher to the' Flock. © | oh EI 

;.; 2: Though in-miatters of decency and ornthient the'perfor! to be' cloſer is not fo 
bbliged but rhat he may ſafe himſelf to be choſen if he be otherwiſe eapab'e, be- 
ale thoſe things which are notin'his power are nor in his duty, yet even tor theſe 
things he alſo is oblig'd afterwards ; and he is bound: rior! to do that, afterwards, 
which if it was done before, others were obliged" not t3'chuſt him. * TFa perſon was 
divorced before-and-married:again; he may" #ccept of k Biſheprick ; but if he do {6 
afterwards,  he-is guilty of the breach of "the* Commmanment; for He'muſt;nor go 
back to that door where he' might not enter, bur then he js wholly oblig'd+ he alone, 
_ then/it- his own a&&and he alone'en hinder it, tay he Soy not go 


4 /"But if he-be thruſt back to thar door, where if he had ft66d ar firſt he 9pght not to 

ave-beenler in ;- he is no-moreoblig'd at laſt than at firſt *'He that does not govern 
his houſe well, and hath not his children ir ſubjection;*may'not ( by the Apollles 
rule ) be choſen ; but when he is a Biſhop, and falls into the calamity of havingevil 
and rebellious children, this is no! impediment 'to' his office direly, and does nor fo 
much as indire4ly paſs upon: him'any irregutarity. SY 


But 
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But then as to. the rule it ſelf, this inſtance is fit to explicate it, For Parents are 


tied to rule their Children, Maſters to govern their Servants ; but Children are alſo 


oblig'd to be governable, and Servants muſt be obedient. For in relative duties 
every man mult bear his own burden, and obſerve his own ſhare of the Commang. 
meat. | 


RuLe XAIX- 
Cuſtom is no ſufficient interpreter of the Laws of Jeſus Chriſt. 


Ruth and the Divine Commandments need no preſcription, but havean intrinſic 
warrant, and a perpetual abode; but that which is warranted by Cuſtom, 
hath-but an accidental obligation, and is of humane authority. The Laws of 
Chriſt are or ought to be the Parents of Cuſtom ; but Cuſtom cannot introduce x 
divine law or obligation : our Cuſtoms ought to be according to Chriſt's Command. 
ment ; but from our Cuſtoms we cannot conclude or infer that this is the will or 
Command of Chriſt. This Rule is Zertullian's. Yeritati nemo preſcribere poteſt, ws 
ſpatium temporum, non patrocinia perſonarum, non privilegium regionum. Ex his enin 
fere conſuetudo initium ab aliqua ignorantia vel fimplicitate ſortita, in uſum per ſucceſiy 
nem corroborata; & ita adverſus veritatem vindicatur. Sed Dominus noſter Chriſta 
Peritatem ſe, non Conſuetudinem, cognominavit. (Quodcunque adverſus wveritaten 
ſapit hoc erit herefis, etiam vetus conſuetudo. No man can preſcribe to truth, thats, 
to any propoſition or Commandment Evangelical. For Cuſtoms moſt commnly 
begin from ignornnce or weakneſs, ard in time get ſtrength by uſe, till it prevail againſt 
right. But our Lord Chriſt docs not call himſelf Cuſtom, but Truth, Whatſoever is 
againſt Truth, though it be an old Cuſtom, is Herefie, notwithRanding its long conting- 
ance. L | 
The purpoſe of this Rule is not to bar Cuſtom from being of uſe in the expoſition 
of the ſence of a law or dotrine. For when it is certain that Chriſt gave the law, 
and it is uncertain what ſence was intended to the law, Cuſtom is very uſeful in the 


- interpretation; that is, the Cuſtoms of the firſt and beſt Ages of rhe Church : and 


' then the longer the Cuſtom did deſcend, ſtil] we have the more confidence, becauke 


we haveall the wile and good men of ſo many Ages concurring in the interpretation 
and underſtanding _ of the law. Thus the Apoſtle gave the Church a Canon, that we 
ſhould in all things give thanks : the Cuſtom of the Ancient Church did in purſuance 
of this rule ſay a ſhort prayer, and give thanks at the lighting up of Candles. The 
hiſtory of it I have from S. Baſil. Yiſum eſt patribus noſtris | as. rt veſpertini lu- 
minis non filentio ſuſcipere, ſed flatim ut apparuit gratias agere, They ſaid grace for their 
light as well as for their meat. This Cuſtom was good ; for it was but the particu- 
lar iaſtance of a general duty. 

But then Cuſtom is to be allowed but as one Topick, not as all: it is the beſt are 
gument. when we; have no better ; but it is the moſt unartificial of all arguments; 
and a competent reaſon to the contrary is much to be preferred before a great and 
long preſcribing Cuſtom. Both theſe propoſitions are: ſeverally affirm'd by the F- 
thers of the Church. The firſt by S. 4/in in his Epiſtle to Caſulanus, in his rebus 
de quibus nihil certi ftatuit Divina Scriptura, nobis populi Dei & olim juſti, flatuta Ma 
jJorum pro lege tenenda ſunt : & ficut prevaricatores: legum divinarum, ita contempt6- 
res conſuetudinum Ecclefiaſticarum coercendi ſunt. The holy Catholick Church is 
certainly guided by the Spirit of God, and therefore where the queſtion is concern 
ing any thing that is not clear in Scripture, the Cuſtoms of the Catholick Church 
are not to be deſpiſed ; for it is to be preſum'd ( where the contrary is not proved 
that ſhe. piouſly- endeavours, and therefore is graciouſly aſliſted in the underſtanding 
of the will and Commandments of her Lord: and in this ſence, Cuſtom is the 
_ -j had becauſe there is no better, and no clearer light ſhining from any 

noel. _ | ; 

Cuſtom can thus in caſes of deſtitution of other Topicks declare the meaning of 
a law ; but Cuſtom of it ſelf cannot be the interpreter of the will of Chriſt, or 3 


ſufficient warrant of a law, or immediately bind the Conſcience, as if it were a = 
cafl 
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fcation of the Divine pleaſure : much leſs ought it to be oppos'd to any words of 
Scripture or right reaſon and proper arguments deriv'd from thence. And that is 
the other thing which I alſo ſaid is taught us by the Fathers of the Church. So | 
S. Cyprian, Fruſtra quidam qui ratione vincuntur conſuetudinem nobis opponunt, quaff con- Ad. Jubaian. 
ſuetudo major fit veritate, aut nom fuerit in Spiritualibus ſequendum fi melius fuerit a S. 
Spiritu revelatum, In wvain 1s cuſtom oppos'd to reaſon, as if it were greater than truth 2 
Not cuſtom, but that which is beſt, is to be followed by Spiritual perſons, if any thing 
letter than Cuſtom be revealed by the Spirit of God. 
5. All good Cuſtoms are good warranties and encouragements ; but whether they be 
ood or no is to be examin'd and prov'd by the Rule and by the Commandmeat : and 
therefore the cuſtom it ſelf is but an ill indication of the Commandment; from 
whence it ſelf is mark'd for good, or elfe is to be rejected as reprobate and good for | 
nothing. Conſuetudo authoritati cedat : pravum uſum lex & ratio vincat : cumwvero nec jn Synonymis 
ſacris canonibus nec humanis legibus conſuetudo obviare monſtratur, inconcuſſa ſervanda 2. 
eft, ſaid Tfidore, Let cuſtom yield to authority, to law and to reaſon ; but when it agrees 
with the laws of God and of man, let it be kept inviolate. 
4 * When Cuſtom 1s conſonant to ſome other inſtrument of probation, when it is ap- 
. parently pious, and reaſonable, and of the analogy of faith, it is an excellent corrobo- 
rative and defenſative of truth, and warrant to the conſcience ; but when it ſtands 
alone, or hath an 111 aſpe&t upon other more reaſonable and effeftive ways of perſwa- 
fion, it is very ſuſpicious and very dangerous, and is commonly a very ill ſign of an ill 
cauſe, or of corrupted manners. Cedrenus tells that the Patriarch Abraham was wont to Kiſt. compen. 
fay that there is great difference between truth and cuſtom ; that being very hard to be fern initio, 
found, this, whether good or bad, being obvious to every eye : and which is worſe, by fol- ted 
lowing cuſtom a man gets no comfort if it be in the right, and no great ſhame if it be in 
the wrong, becauſe he relies not upon his own reaſon, but the judgment of old men that 
liv'd long ago, who whether they judged wiſely or fooliſhly muſt appear by ſome other way : 
but this he will find, that it will be wery hard to leave it, though it be never ſo fooliſh 
and ridiculous. 
Of what obligation in matters of praQtice, and of what perſwaſion in the inqui- 
ries of truth Eccleſiaſtical Cuſtoms are to be eſteem'd, I ſhall afterwards diſcourſe 
when | great of Eccleſiaſtical Laws : but that which I would perſwade for the pre- 
ſent is, that the Cuſtoms and uſages of the World are but an ill Commentary on 
the Commadments of our Bleiled Lord. 
8% F&, Becauſe evil is crept into moſt of the manners of men; and then a cuſtom is 
moſt likely to tranſmit her authority to that which ought ro be deſtroyed. Hnter 
cauſas malorum noſtrorum, quod wvivimus ad exempla, nec ratione componitur, ſed con- 
ſuetudine abducimur. Quod ft pauci facerent, nolumus imitari : quum plures facere 
cxperunt, quaſi honeſtius fit quia frequentius, ſequimur, & retti apud nos locum tenet 
error, ubi oublicus fattus eſt. So Seneca complain'd. 7? is one great cauſe of our miſ= Epiſt. 53. 
chiefs, that we are not led by truth, but led away by cuſtom; as if a thing were the hone- 
fter becauſe it is frequent ; and error becomes truth when it is common and publick. 
Excellent theretore was that ſaying of Pope Nicolas the firſt, Parvus numerus nou 
obeſt ubi pietas abundat : magnus non prodeſt ubi impietas regnat, if right and Religion 
be on our fide, the ſmallneſs of our company is nothing : but a multitude cannot juſtifie 
mpiety. 
9, 2. Cuſtom in moral practices becomes law to Men by preſſing upon their modeſty, 
and by out-facing truth and piety; ſo that unleſs the cuſtom have warranty from 
the law, it hath the ſame effect againſt a law as for it ; and therefore in ſuch caſes is 
at no hand to be truſted, but at every hand to be ſuſpe&ed, leſt it make it neceſſary 
that Men become vicious. The cuſtoms of the German and neighbour Nations 1o 
expound the laws of Chriſt concerning temperance, that if by their meaſures it be 
cefined, it looks ſo like intemperance, as milk to milk; and the common cuſtoms 
of the World expound all the laws of the Bleſſed Jeſus ſo as to be truly obligatory at 
no time but in the danger, or in the article of death : but certainly it is but an ll 
giols that evacuates all the holy purpoſes of the Commandment ; and at the day of 
Judgment, when we ſhall ſee numberleſs numbers of the damned hurried to their 
ad tuftcrings, it will be but an ill Apology to ſay, I did as all the World almoſt be- 
tides me, by whoſe cuſtoms I underſtood the laws of the Goſpel to a ſenſe of 
eale and gentlenels, and not by the ſeverity of a few moroſe Preachers, Poggius 
| | tells 
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tells of a Neapolitan Shepherd, that againſt Eaſter going to Confeſſion, he tolg his 
Confeſfor with a tender conſcience and great ſorrow of heart that he had broken the 
holy Faſt of Lent, by chance indeed, but yet with ſome little pleaſure ; for when 
he was preſſing of a new Cheeſe, ſome of the whey ſtarted from the veſſel and leap 
into his mouth, and ſo went .into his ſtomach. The Prieſt ſmiling a little at the 
phantaſtick conſcience of the Man, ask'd him if he was guilty of nothing elſe. The 
Shepherd ſaying, he knew of nothing elſe that did or ought to trouble him ; his 
Confeſſor knowing the cuſtoms of thoſe People upon the Mountains of Naples, 
ask'd him if he had never robbd or killd any ſtrangers paſſengers. O yes, replied 
the Shepherd, I have often been at that imployment ; but that wedoevery day, and 
always did ſo, and I hope that is no fin : but the cheeſe, the forbidden cheeſe ſtuck in 
his ſtomach, becauſe every one did abominate ſuch meat upon faſting-days : only the 
cuſtom of killing and ſtealing had hardned his heart and forchead till it was nor 
percetv'd. 


---- dedit contagio labem, 

Et dabit in plures ; ficut grex totus in agris 
Unius ſabie cadit, & porrigine porci, 
Twaque conſpetta livorem ducit ab uva. 


Juven, Sar. 2. 


10. Evil manners begin from one evil Man, or from one weak or vicious principle, and 
paſs on to cuſtom, and then to be vertuous is ſingularity, and is full of envy, and 
concerning the cuſtoms of the World it is ten to one it there be not ſome toulne(; 
in them. The advice therefore of S. Cyprian isa good compendium' of this enquiry, 

Ai Pompei. Conſuetudo qua apud quoſdam irrepſerat, impedire non debet quo minus veritas prev 
leat & wvincat ; nam conſuetudo fine veritate vetuſtas erroris eſt : propter quod reliflo er. 
rore ſequamur veritatem ; ſcientes quod , veritas wvincit, weritas valet & invaleſecit in 
eternum, & vivit & obtinet in ſecula ſeculorum. Cuſtom ought not to prevail againſt 
any truth ; but Truth which is eternal will live and prevail for ever and ever. Cu- 


{tom without truth is but a preſcription of talſhood and irregularity. 


Queſt ion. 


it. Upon occaſion of this argument it is ſeaſonable, and of it ſelf a very uſeful inquiry, 
Whether the Cuſtoms of Fews and Gentiles, or indefinitely of many Nations, be a juſt pre 
ſumption that the thing ſo praitis d is agreeable to the law of Nature, or is any ways tobe 
ſuppoſed to be conſonant to the.will of God. 


Anſwer. 


x2. To this, ſome of eminence in the Church of Rome anſwer affirmatively ; and 
Orar.de vita $. are 10 far from bluſhing, that many of their rites are derived from the cuſtoms of 


_ Heathens, that they own 1t as a thing reaſonable, and prudent, and pious, accor- 
41 Set.88 's ding to the doctrine and practice of Gregory ſurnamed Thaumaturgus, who ( 25S. 


A. D. 58. Sect. Gregory Nyſſen reports ) that he might allure the common People to the love of Chri- 


kf i ſtianity, gave way that thoſe dances and ſolemn ſports which they celebrated to the 


« De inventor. RoNOUr of their idols ſhould be ſtill retain'd, but diverted to the honour of rhe Saints 
rerum li. 5.c.2. departed : and Baronius ſuppoſes it to be no other than as the //rae/ztes taking of the 


yr ſilver and braſs from the Egyptians, and imploying it in the ſervice of the Taber- 


rigin. dignit. Nacle. And in particular, the cuſtom of burning candles to the honour of the Vir- 
Gall. cap. 17. gin Mary he imputes to the ſame principle, and owns it to be of Heathenith ex- 


Lib. de reli- mt agg nfl 
—__ row rraction. The ſame allo is in divers other inſtances avowed by (a Polydore Virgil, 


norumin fine, by Faucbet (þ) in his Books of the Antiquities of France ; by du Choul ( c)), Blondus (4) 


noe ds and Be/armine (e\, who brings this as an argument for the doctrine of Purgatory, be- 


umphante. Cauſe the Jews, the Turks, and the Heathens did believe ſomething of. ir; it being | 
e Lib.1.de pur- very likely, that what almoſt all Nations conſent in, derives from the natural light 
© Ten; - Of reaſon which is common to all Men : and upon this very thing Cardinal Perron( ft) 
ratio”. boaſts in the behalf of the Service in an unknown tongue ; that not only the Greeks, 
/ Adv. Regem and many other Chriſtian Churches, but even all Religions, the Perftans and the 


iacobum in oy A 
prima initan= Turks vie it. 


tia Cap.1. This prerence therefore is fit to be conſidercd, 


x. There 
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1 +; "Therefore I anſwer, That it is true'that the Primitive Church did ſometimes 
ferain ſome ceremonies which the Heathens usd ; but they were ſuch ceremonies 
which had no relation to doctrine, but might be made apt for order and decent mis 
niſteries/ external. Such were the garments of the Prieſts, lights, girdles, faſts, 
vigils, proceſſions, poſtures, feſtivals and the like : and they did it for[good reaſon 
ad with good effe ; that the people who were moſt of all/amuſed with exterior fa; 
2 finding many of their own cuſtoms adopted into Chriſtianity, might with leſs 
prejudice attend to the dofrines of that perſwaſion which 1o readily complied in 
their common ceremonies. This did well 'enough ar firſt, 'and was a prudent imi- 
ration) of the practice of our great Maſter, who that the'Jews might the eaſier paſs 
uhder his-difcipline and inſtitution, made the-pathge' as ſhort, and rhe difference 
1+ little as could be; for ſince he would 'retain but two'external minifteries in his 
whole inſtitution, he took! thoſe rites to which the Jews had been accuſtomed ; on- 
[y-he made their Baptifms''Sacramental' and effective of great purpoſes, and ſome 
ofthe Paſchal rites he conſecrated into the' higheſt 'myſtery ; retaining apparent foot- 
ſteps, or rather bodies of their Government and Diſcipline Eccleſiaſtical. And rhis 
oeeeding 'we find own'd' and juſtified by S.'A4uſtin againſt Farſtus the Manichee, 
and'S; Hierom againſt YVigtantius, and Ephraim Syrus of old ; and of later times by oe 
* Alcninus, || Amalarius, and by* (3) Gratian; and: who pleaſe ro ſee it more largely _2* vin 
plexded for may read Matias Panſa his Ofeutum Chriſtian & Ethnice philoſopnie, and |, H. &<. Ec- 
Nitolaus Mont-Georgius de”'Mofaico jure emmwieando : and that it may -be reaſonavle ci. x 
Fam"the fervices of ſuch men. from whom we juſtly abhor to borrow ſome ulages, ; omen 
"excellently diſcoursd of by ' Mr. Yorker in his fourth Book of  Ecclefiaſtica} 
Pafity.: ) 3k b 4 f f | i (00; 4 | 107 þ y £; , O - 
ine, however this' might fit the neceſfitic$ and circamftinces of the' infant ages of 
the Church, yet they ought not'to-be donitedſily, but. ever with very gr. at caution; 
For though it ferv'd a preſent turn, Fer it'made. Chriftizn Religion els fimple'and 
kf pure; but by —_— a miſcellany'-1r became worſe and worſe. It was or 
might be at the firft a complying with the jnfirmittes of the weak, a purſuance of S: Paul's 
advice ſo to'do ;/ but” when theſe weaks perſons are ſufficiently inſtructed; inthe Re- 
gion, and that ts diene is not infirmity, bur peeviſhneſs and pride, or wilful 
nfs; all compliance” and condeſcenfion ts'no —_ charity,. but gives confidence 
to their error. © For when the'reaſonable'diſcourſes of the Religion will not fatisfie 
the ſuppoſed weak brother, he that complies with him confeſſes his the better way ; 
and when learned men follow the ignorant, to' ſuperſtition, they will no longer call 
it compliance 'and condeſcenfſion, but duty,” and neceffity, and approbation. A 
good man will go a little out of His road to reduce the watidering traveller ; but if he 
will not return, it will be an unreaſonable compliance to go along with him to the 
end of his wandring. And where there 1s any ſuch danger ( as in moſt cafes it is ) 
we have the example of God himſelf and his Commandment expreſly given to the 
children of 1/rgel, that they ſhould abſtain from all communion with the Gentiles Deur. 7. 5. & 
their neighbours even in things indifferent ; and that they ſhould deftroy the very 7+ 
monuments and rituals, and the very materials of their Religion, leſt by ſuch a little 
compliance..they be too far tempted. _ And thus alſo they.did {ſometime in the 
Primitive Church ; for Zertullian, becauſe the Gentiles usd in the ſervices of their ye gre. cap. 
idols ro fit down immediately after they had prayed, would not have the Chriſtians 12. 
do ſo, though the ceremony of it ſelf was wholly indifferent. And when many 
Chriſtian Churches had taken ſome Gentile. ceremonies into their Chriſtmas folemni- 
ty, being occaſioned by the Circumcifion of Chriſt falling on the Calends of Fanu- 
ary, or the New-years-day, they were not only forbidden in the Council of Auxerre, Concil. Antift- 
but. the Church did particularly appoint private Litanies, proceſſians, and auſterj- 99or. c. 1. 
ties to be uſed for three days with the twelve of Chriſtmas, ad calcandum Gentilium 
conſuetudinem, to deſtroy and countermine the ſuperſtirious cuſtoms of the Hea- 
then, which by the compliance and fondneſs of ſome Chriſtians had diſhonoured the 
excellency and innocency of the Chriſtmas feſtivity ; as we find noted by. the Fathers 
of the Synod of Tari. Sometimes there had been reaſon to retain. theſe: things : 
but when in the days of Perſecution ſome weak-hearted Chriſtians did ſhelter them- concit.Turon, 
ſelvesunder the cover of fuch ſymbolical ceremanics,, and eſcapd the. confeſſion. of 2- Can. 13. 
Chriſtianity by doing ſome things of like caſtom, or, when-the folly .and, levity. of 
Ciriſtianity by theſe inſtruments paſs'd on to vanity or ſuperſtition, then'the Church 
With 
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with care did forbid rhe retaining of Heatheniſh cuſtoms, which had been innocent 
but for ſuch accidents. In theſe things the Church may ule her liberty, fo that al] 
things be done to edification. | | 

2. But if the cuſtoms and rites be ſuch as are founded upon any point of doQtine, 
whatſoever it be that derives from Pagan cuſtoms muſt alſo be imputed to their do- 
frines; and then to follow their cuſtoms, will be alſo to mingle the Religions, t9 
blend /:ght and darkneſs, and to joyn Chriſt with Belial. It had been a material ob- 
jection which Fauſtus the Manichee made againſt the Catholicks, that they did re: 
move the worſhip trom idols, and give it to Saints and Martyrs. . S. Auſtix, who 
was to anſwer the Objetion, could not juſtifie, but did deny the Fact, as to that in- 
ſtance. and ſome few others : for the cuſtom of the Nations in ſuch caſes was no 
argument, but an objetion. From theſe. premiſes it will appear_to be but a weak 
pretence to ſay, that if many Nations and Religions agree in ſuch a ceremony, or | 
{uch an opinion, it will be ſuppoſed to come from the light of Nature. For there 
are not many propoſitions in all which Nature can teach ; and we ſhould know bur z 
very few things, if we did not go to School to God, to Tutors, to experience, and 
toneceſlity. This pretence would. not only eſtabliſh Purgatory, but the worſhip of 
Images, and the multitude of gods, and idololatrical ſervices, and very. many ſuper. 
ſtitions, and trifling obſervances, and confidences in dreams, and the facrifice of 
beaſts, and many things more than can well become or combine with Chriſtianity, 
When not only ſome Nations but all agree in a propoſition, it is & good corroborg, 
rive, a good ſecond to. our perſwaſions, but not a principal; it gives advant 
but not eſtabliſhment, ornament, but not foundation to.a truth: which thing if it had 
been better obſerved by the Chriſtians, who from the Sehools of- Plato, Chryfipp 
Ariſtotle and Epicurus came into the Schools of Chriſt, or from the 'Termples of ons 
zer and Apollo into the ſervices of the Church, Chriſtianity had been more pure ug- 
mingled than at this day we find it. - The ceremony of ſprinkling Holy-water was 
Heatheniſh rite, usd in the ſandtifications and luſtratiogs of the Capitol, as 4ex- 
ander ab Alexandro relates: but becauſe, this is nos a ceremony .of order or circum 
ſtance, but pretends to ſome real effe, and derives not from Chriſt or his Apoſtle, 
but from the Gentiles, and relies upon the doftrine of the efte& of ſuch ceremonies; 
it is not juſtifiable. Burning candles by dead bodies was innocent and uſeful to them 
that attended in the Vigils before. interment ; but when they took this from the 
cuſtom of the Heathens, who thought thoſe lights uſeful to the departed Souls, they 
gave a demonſtration by the event of things that they did not do well: for the Chr 
ſtians alſo deriv'd a ſuperſtitious opinion along with the ceremony, and begantottunk 
that thoſe lights did entertain the Souls in thoſe cemeteries; and this produc'd the 
decree of the Council of Eliberzs, that wax-candles ſhould not be.burat in the day- 
time, Jeſt the ſpirits of the dead be diſturb'd. Now when any falſe principleis inthe 
entry of the ceremony, or attends upon it, or any ſuperſtition be in the progrels or 
in the end of it, any ſcandal, or any danger, ſuch cuſtoms are not at all to be fo 
lowed, ſuch rituals are not to be imitated or tranſcribed : that is, No cuſtom is a 
warranty for any evil. | 


RuLE XX. 


The meaſure of perfeftion and obedience expefted of Chriſtians, is greater that 
that of the Jews, even in moral duties common to them and us. 


. } T matters not whether Chriſt's law have in it more precepts than were in the law 


of Moſes : our work is ſet before us, and we are not concerned how much they 
had todo; and in moſt of the inſtances which are, or are ſaid to be new Command- 
ments, it may alſo be ſaid of them as it was by the Apoſtle concerning Charity, 
This is a new Commandment, and this is an old Commandment ; there being, at leſt 10 
molt inſtances an obligation upon them to do what was of it ſelf good and perte- 
Qive of humane nature, and an imitation of the Eternal law of God, a conformity 
to the Divine perfeions. This is true as to the material part : but then becauſe that 
which wasan old Commandmezt is alſo made a new Commandment, and eſtabliſhed upon 


better promiſes, and endeared by new inſtances of an infinite love, and we our ſelves 
| | are 
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1% enabled'by many more excellent Graces, and. the promiſe of the Holy Spirit is 

made to. all. that ask him; it is infinitely reaſonable to think, that becauſe this new ' 

Commandment ſuperadds aothing new in the matter, it muſt introduce ſomething 

new at leaſt in the manner, or meaſure of our obedience. 

They and we are both of usto pray; but we are commanded to pray fervently, 
frequently, chew They were to be charitable, and fo are we : but they were 

tied to be {&'to their friendsand to their neighbours, but we to our enemies; and 

though in ſome inſtances they were tied to be ſo, yet we are bound in more ; more 

Men are our Nei:,hbours, and more are our Brethren, and more is our duty. They 

were to do them no hurt ; but we muſt do them good. They were to forgive upon 

ſubmiſſion and repentance ; but we mult invite them to repentan:e, and we muſt 

offer pardon. They were to give bread to their needy Brother ; but weare in ſome 

caſes to give him our lives. They were to love God wzth all their Souls, and with all 

their ftrength : and though we cannot do more than zhzs, yet we can do more than 

theydid ; for our ſtrengths are more, our underſlandings are better iniirufted, our 

ſhield is ſtronger, and our breaf-plate broader, and our armor of righteouſneſs is 

of more proof than theirs was. Dares and Entelus did both con:end with all their 

ſtrength ; bur becauſe EnteZus had much more than the other, he . was the better 

champion. 

3, 1. This Rule does principally concern Chriſtian Churches and Communities of 
Men ; that their laws be more holy , that the condition of the Subjects be more 
tolerable, that Wars be not ſo eaſily commenc'd, - that they be with more gentleneſs 
ated, that the laws of Chriſt be inforc'd, that. malefactors be not permitted, that 
Vice be more diſcouraged, that nothing diſhonorable to Religion be permitted, that 
the Kingdom of Chriſt in all capacities be advanced, that his Miniſters be honor'd 
and maintain'd according to the excellency. of the preſent Miniſtery and the rela- 
tion to Chriſt's Prieſthood, that the publick and honorary Monuments of it be pre- 
frv'd, and vertue properly encouraged, and-great publick care taken for the advan- 
ageous Miniſtery of Souls, which are the proper purchaſe of our Redeemer, that 
nallthings Chriſt may be honor'd by us more than Xeſes was by them, and that God 
through Jeſus Chriſt be more glorified than he was in the Levitical government. 

' 2, This alſo concerns fingle perſons ; that they certainly abſtain from all thoſe 
imperfections of duty which were either permitted in the Law, or introduc'd by the 
commentaries of their NoRors, or inferr'd by the general declination of their firſt 
piety, and the corruption of manners. The Jews would not take uſury of a needy 
Jew, but of a needy ſtranger they would : but we muſt conſider them with a more 
equal eye; we muſt be charitable to all; for toa Chriſtian no man that needs and 
aks him is a ſtranger. The Jews had great liberty of divorces indulg'd to them, a 
Chriſtian hath nor rhe ſame : but in rhar in which he is permitted, he 1s not to be too 
forward. 

; 3. In matters of duty a Chriſtian is to expound his obligation to the advantage of 
piety, to ſecurity of obedience, to the eaſe of his brother, and the preſſing upon 
himſelf ; that whatever be the event of his temporal affairs, he ſecure his Spiritual 
intereſt, and ſecure juſtice though to the loſs of his money, and in all doubts deter= 
mine ſor duty rather than for intereſt : the Jews went nor beyond the letter of the 
Commandment. 

6, 4. In the interior ads of vertue a Chriſtian is to be more zealous, forward, opera- 
tiveand buſie, frequent and fervent ; he mult converſe with God by a more renewed 
entercourſe , give himſelf no limits, always ſtriving-to go forward, deſigning to 
bimſelf no meaſure bur infinite in the imitacion of the perteftions of God, and the 
excellencies of his mo!t Holy Son. 

7. 5. In the exterior afts of vertue Chriſtians muſt according to their proportion be 
aſham'd to be out-done by Jews, not only in what they did in obedience, but alſoin 
what they in good and prudent Zeal for the law of Moſes did expend or act. I fay, 
what they did aCt in good and prudent zeal for their Law. That they adorn'dtheir 
Temple, fieely gave contributions for its ſupport and ornament, lov'd all of their 
perſwaſion, endeavor'd to get proſelytes ; and therefore are in theſe things not on- 
ly to be imitated, but to be out-done, becauſe all this was a prudent and zealous 
proſecution of their duty. But when in zeal they did not only love their own Seq, 


but hate and perfecute and were uncivil to all of another periwaſion, this was zeal 
Oo indeed ; 
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ndeed ; but it was folly too and a work of the fleſh, and therefore not to beimira- 
ed by Chriſtians whoare the ſervants of the Spirit. 

8. 6, Where Chriſlians are /eft to their liberty in thoſe inſtance in which the Jews 
were bound, Chriſtians ought freely todo as much as they did by conſtraint and by ne. 
ceſſity: tor then properly we do more than *\,ey, when we voluntarily chuſe what was 
imposd on them: it is not more work, but it is more love. Thus nk Jews were 


bound to pay tithes to the Levzres ; we are commanded to maintain them. ourably . 
but becaule tithes is not in the Commandment to us, we ought to ſupply the wang 
of a Command by the abundance of love, and in this there is no abatement to he 
made but by what did concern the Nation in ſome ſpecial relation, neceſlity or pry, 
priety. God was pleaſed to make the more ample proviſion tor the tribe of Levz, be. 
cauſe they had no inheritance amongſt their brethren ; they had no portion in the 
diviſion of the land. Now becauſe the Chriſtian Clergy had a capacity of lang; 
andother proviſions, there is not all the ſame reaſon in rhe quantity of their appar. 
timent as was in the affignation of the Levitical portion. Now when any juch 
thing. can interveneand enter into conſideration, it muſt be allowed for in the Pro- 
portions of increaſe which are demandedof rhe Chriſtian. The Jews gave prear 
contribution to the Temple ; but it was but one, and therefore it 15not to be expeg.. 
ed that every Chriſtian Church in ſuch a multitude ſhould be adorn'd and rich like 
the Temple of Jeruſalem. | 

7. Where the Jews and Chriſtians are equally left io their liberty, it is infinitely 
reaſonableand agreeable to the excellency of the Religion, that Chriſtians ſhould 
exceed the Jews, Thus we find that at the ereing:'of the Tabernacle the Jeyy 
brought ſilver and gold and other materials till they, had too much, and the People 
were commanded ro ceaſe and bring, no more. Now when. an occaſion as great in it 
ſelf and more proportionable to the religion calls upon us-for an offering and voluc- 
tary contribution, it the inſtance be in a matter as praportionable to the Goſpel as 
that was to the law of Hoſes, the excellency of the religion and the dignity of the 
work and the degree of our grace and loye require of us to be more ready and more 
liberal in equal proportions. | To jb; | 

8. In thoſe graces which are proper toithe Goſpe},,thag.is ſuch which are the pe 
culiar of Chritiians, literally and plainly: exacted. of us; and but obſcurely inſinus- 
ted, or collaterally and by the conſequence. of, fomething elſe required of them, ig 
cannot be but that the obediznce which, we owe ſhould be more ready, the aGions 
more frequent, the degrees more intenſe - becauſe every advantage inthe Command- 
ment hath no other end but to be an advance of our duty ; and what was obſcurely 
commanded can be but dully paid ; while the Chriſtians duty muſt be brisk and po- 
tentand voluntary and early and forward and intenſe, in proportion to greater mer- 
cies receiv'd, to a better law, to a more determin'd conſcience, to a clearer revela- 
tion, to more terrible threatnings, and to the better promiſes of the Goſpel. al 
which are lo many conjugations ofaid, and inſtancesof a mighty grace. And there- 
fore Chriltiansare to be more humble, more patieat, more charitable, more bounti- 
ful, greater deſpiſers of the World, greater Lords over all their paſſions, than the 
Jews were oblig'd to be by the conſequences of their law. 

9. When this comes to be reduc'd to practiſe in any particular inquiry of Cor- 
ſcience, every Chriſtzan is not to meaſure his actions by Proportion to the beſt, and 
the rare perſons under the Moſaick law, in their beſt and heroick ations. For who 
can do more than Davzd did after he had procured the waters of Bethlehem to cool 
his intolerable thirſt , but to deny his appetite , and refuſe to drink the price of 
blood > who can do more than he did and would havedone toward the building ofthe 
Temple? whocan give better teſtimony of duty to his Prince than he did to Saw? 
who can with more valour and confidence fight the battels of the Lord ? who can 
with more care provide for the ſervice of God, and the beauty and orderly miniſte- 
ries of the Tabernacle> who can with more devotion compoſe and ſing bymns to 
the honour of God 2 In theſe and ſuch as theſe David was exemplary ; and ſo was 
Moſes tor meekneſs, and Fob for patience and Manaſſes for repentance, and Abra- 
ham tor faith, and Facob tor ſimplicity and ingenuity, and Exoch for devotion : theſe 
in their ſeveral periods before and under the Law were the oreat lights of their AgEs, 
and fet in eminent Places to invite forward the remiſs piety of others, alluring them 
by che beauty of their flames to walk in their light and by their example. And it - 
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well if Chriſtians would do as well as theſe rare perſonages in their ſeveral inſtances. 
But as ſome women are wiſer that ſome men; and yet men arethe more underſtand- 
ing Sex, and have the prerogative of reaſon and of government: ſo though ſome 

rſons of the old religions were better than many of the new (of the religion of 
Jeſus Chriſt) yet the advantage and the encreaſe muſt be in the Chriſtian Church, 
which muſt produce ſome perſons as exemplary in many graces as any of theſe hath 
been 10 any ONe. 

x0. But then as to ſingle perſons; 1. Every man muſt obſerve thoſe encreaſes of 
duty which our Bleſſed Saviour either by way of new SanCion, or new interpreta- 
tion, ſuperadded to the old, in the Sermon upon the Mount. 

2. Every man muſt do in proportion toall the aids of the Spirit which the Goſpel 
miniſters, all that he can do : which proportion it he obſerves, it will of it ſelf a- 
mount to more than the uſual rate of Moſes's law, becauſe he hath more aids. 

3. He muſt be infinitely remov d from thoſe fins tro which they were propenſe, 
and which made God to remove them out of his fight ; ſuch as were idolatrv, the 
admitting of ſtrange Gods, infidelity, obſtinacy, hypocriſfie, and ſenſual j»w appe- 
tites: becauſe theſe were the crimes of an ignorant uninſtructed people in retpe& of 
what the Chriſtian is ; and for a Chriltian to be an idolater, or eaſily divorc'd, or in- 
credulous, as they were, 1s therefore the more intolerable, becauſe it 1s almoſt re- 
mov'd from his poſſibilities; he can ſcarce be tempted to ſuch things who knows any 
thing of the doQtrine of the Goſpel. | | 

4. There is no cther pofetzve meaſures of his duty, but that which can have no 
meaſure it ſelf, and thar is /ove; and a Chriſtian muſt therefore exceed the righteou!- 
neſs of the SubjeAs of Hoſes's law, becauſe they muſt do all their works in faith and 
love: is faith, to make them accepted, though they be imperfect ; ix /ove, ro make 


' them as perfect as they can be. Now he that loves will think every thing too little ; 


and he that thinks ſo willendeavour to do more, and to do it better: and Chriſtians 
that have greater experience of God, and underſtand the nature of Charity, and do 
all of chem explicitly and articulately long after the glories of an Eternal love, and 
know that all encreaſe of grace 15 a proceeding towards glory, need no other argu- 
ment to enforce the duty, and no other meaſure to deſcribe the duty of this Rule, but 
to refle& upon the ſtate of his religion, the commandments, the endearments, the 
aids, the example, the means: all which are well ſumm'd up by S. Fohn, Beloved, we 
are the ſons of God, and it does not yet appear what we ſhall be ; but we know that when x john 2, 2, +. 
be ſhall appear, we ſhall be like him ; for we ſhall ſee him as he is : Aud every man that ” 
bath this hope, purifieth himſelf as God is pure. Thar is, we are for the preſent 
children of God by adoption, ſeal'd with his Spirit, renewed by regeneration, juſtifi- 
&d by his grace, andinvited forward by moſt glorious promiſes, greater than we can 
underſiand. Now he that conſiders this {tate of things, and hopes for thar ſtate of 
blelings, will proceed in duty and love toward the perteftions of God, never giving 
over till he partake of the purities of God and hisutmoſt glories. | 
T add no more but this, That in the meaſures of the practice of this Rule there is 
no difficulty, but what is made by the careleſs lives of Chriſtians and their lazy and 
unholy principles. At the rate as Chriſtians uſually do live, it is hard to know how 
and in what inſtances, and in what degrees our obedience ought to be more humble 
and more diligent than that of #oſes's diſciples: Bur they that love, will do the 
thing and ſo underſtand the Rule. Obedite, & intelligetis, Obey, and ye ſhall under- 


ftand, | 


Concerning the interpretation of the Laws of the moſt Holy Feſus, I know of no 

' Other material conſideration here to be inſerted. Oaly there are ſeveral preten- 

ces of exterior accidental means of underitanding the Laws of Chrilt, waich 

becauſe they are deriv'd from the authority or from the diſcourſes of men, they 

are more properly to be confidered in the Rules concerning Humane Laws, 
which is the 1ubjec of the next Book, where the Reader may expect them. 


The End of the Second Book. 
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CHAP, L 
Of Humane Laws in General ; and what Obliga- 
tion they paſs upon the Conſcience. 
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The Conſcience is properly and direttl, ' aftively and paſſively, under pains of 
ſin and puniſhment, obliged to obey the Laws of Men. 


£@dl-W3H HAT the Laws of God and Man are the great meaſures of right and 
N wrong, ofgood and evil, of that which isto be followed and what is to 

EA Þ2 be avoided in mannersof Men, and the intercourſes of Societies, is in- 

2 $27, finitcly certain and univerſally confeſsd. . Since therefore Humane Laws 

=> arc one moiety of the Rule and meaſure of Conſcience, and that we 
ire beund to obey our lawful Superiours in what they command, it is naturally 
conſequent to this, that we acknowledge the conſcience bound, and that in Hu- 
mane Laws as well as in Divine, though according to their ſeveral proportions, the 
conſcience ought to be inſtruted. Ard indeed there 15 more need of Preachers in 
the matter of Divine Laws, -and more neet of wiſe and prudent Guides in the matter 
of Humane Laws. For the Laws of God are wiſer and plainer, few and laſting, ge- 
neral and natural, perceiv'd by neceſlity, and underſtood by rhe eaſieſt notices of 
things ; and therefore Men have more need to becalld upon to obey, than taught 
how; and therefore here the Preachers office is moſt neceſſary and moſt requir'd. 
But humane Laws are ſometimes intricate by weakneſs, ſometimes by deſign, ſome- 
times by an unavoidable neceſlity : they are contingent, and remov'd far from the 
experiences of moſt Men ; they are many and particular, difficult and tranſient, va- 
rious in their proviſions, and alterable by many parts and many ways: and yet be- 
cauſe the conſcience is all the way oblig'd, ſhe hath greater need of being conduted 
than inthe other, where every wiſe Man can better bea guide in the little intrigues, 
and every child can walk in the plain way. 

2, But our firſt enquiry is, Whether the conſcience be oblig'd or no. For if Conſce- 
exce be not, then nothing is concern'd but Prudence, and care that a Man be ſafe 
from the rods and axes : but then the World would quickly find that fear would be 
but a weak defence to her Laws ; which force, or wit, or cuſtom, or riches would 
ſomuch enervate, or fo often evacuate. And therefore the greateſt Caſe of Con- 
ſcience in this whole matter is, Whether it be a matter of Conſcience as well as of 
Prudence and ſecurity to obey the Laws of Man. And this queſtion is ſo dubious and 
unreſolv'd, that Cajetas and Herricus de Gandavozdid ſuppoſe it fit to be determin'd 
by the Pope in Cathedra, as thinking it otherwiſe to be indeterminable. The rea- 
ſons of doubting are theſe ; 

I. Becauſe God only is Lord of Conſciences, he only can diſcern the ſecret that 
is there, and he only can puniſh there; and therefore to ſuppoſe any band upon 
 conſcieace from Humane Laws, would be to deveſt God of his royalty : none bat 
he who is Kzedoy nw; the ſcearcher of the heart and mind of Man caa give laws to 
it; for none elſe can take cogniſaace, or give a compulſory. 

4 2. The Conſcience is ſeated in the underſtanding (as [ have already prov'd,) Lib 1. Rule x. 
but that is an imperious faculty that acknowledges no ſuperiour but God ; 
becauſe he only being infallible, he only can inſtru and inform ic right- 
ly, none elſe can have power over it. For the underſtanding hath a proper way 
of being rul'd. The will is rul'd by Empire, but the underſtanding by doctrine ; 
that is govera'd by command, this by argumeat ; the will by power, the underſtand- 

0g 
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ing by truth : now bicauſe God only is truth, and every Man a tar God only can 


rule the underſtanding, which (hv « ** 4900 tence. 
. 2. To ſubmit the conſcience werJof Man, is to betray our Chri. 


ian liberty : For Chriſt jen ſer us free from al the bondage even of that-Law 


Ed ters ea iron 


themſelves, —_— nor 3 04S! SYOERET KLE en; 
and there is no ſuch ting » as efiftelolg liberty but a freedom 59 wp of Moſes, 


and the law of carnal ordinances, and the laws of Men; for that which the Prez. 
chers ſpeak of, a liberty from ſm; and from Het amtThe Grave 1TH is rather 
a deliverance than a liberty, a reſcue from an evil of another nature, not a ſtate of 
freedom and caſe. 2. As many Men hive'drfer'd their Theology, we are fo tar 
from having a liberty from fin, that they have left us ron elite bur a liberty to 


bo ,iand infleed wel choutiberry. ne. neem: _—_—_— 292WE hire) alive, 
Þut we are always in as ad Ongar) brew. 45 Y Hs 06 {6\ma- 


ny Menare always captive under fin, an ten obey 't, (and his ſer. 
wants we are 10 whom we do obey) that od hw hr reaſon fe boat a Bom, 


bg ei at ſent HEM fol Zeb! uſjn me weary, Jer 
ofts; 
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er 
4: F or © ail: to 6 whe vol for by dens ts:mak towk þ 265th a theſe. L Lawsges, 
"bind! 1 3 AAR hateyer es of the 
th tfrch are'made Cone ng Wy. ine F, FFEORYs 1 Jen Des ;nevgr oo: necellary gf 
firting that they be 8bey'd,.. yet the th oat become. ſcaly necellary, and 
theretore-are ftoor to be rote ſo, leſt Vn ly. agaznlt.. mmandment of our 
Bleſſed: Saviotr, Bak: teach for & HoBtrines the comm | ex... To. keep Hol 


days may be v ty 896d, ls lg we Pre Fare oriod; but he that-thioks it 
neceflary and 2-dire{ dury, wrongs PDR which demen{trates that 
Corticience is free when every ME elici T0; when. you'are cort> 
minded by your Superior; but you muſt not, Think hk od is,2! part of the'Dj 
vine Service; that is, though Man commands Fg yer G God .does nat. : and then 
ifMan of himſelf dots bind the .conſciagce, he hath a power equal, to Ged,, and-can 
make Divine Cotamandment ;' but if a; Mzm: cannar. $oſe, then: the conſcience i 
tree, and not tied by humane Laws. 

5. If humane Laws do. bigd the I then 3 it 1s.pyt.; into the power of Man 
to ive or dxmn'his brother;. not direcly, but upon the,conſequence -of his obedi- 
ence'or dilobedierice, which i is;all thax.is doge by the Laws of God; and, Mea ſhall 
have power to make more ways'to the Devil,. to make the. {trait. way ro Heaven 
yet fraiter, and flie way, ton ell, which. is-already broad enough, Fer wilet' and 
more receptive of miſcrable XS periſhing Souls. 

6. Chriſt is the Author and finiſher of opp. faith, and ;ſo ofi every race : that is, 
he only can give it, and 1 he only. can take it away. Since.therefore that which makes 
a ſin, deftroys the grace, bg humane authority. can make an action to, heaſin; be- 
_— no humane power can dil ſe of grace or take ut, away. 

: Inthe ifiſtance of civil; power = ciyil Laws the-caſe is more certain, for this 
—— becauſe the civil power cannot. remit ſins, . therefore, neither/can they bind 


'tofin : and from hence it will follow, that. ſuppoſing Eccleſiaſtical Laws «do bind 


the conſcierice, yet the civil cannot. .But then as forthe Eccleſiaſtical power and 
Laws, they alſo are as invalid upon anather account, . becayſe the Church-having no 
external computfory, can only bind in thoſe things, where God hath already bound; 

and therefore can make no Laws of her own, but what' are already made by a higher 
power, and conſequently cannot bind to fin, but there where the conſcience is ” 
ready 
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ready bound by God. And if the Church ſhould-inflit her cenſures for any thing 
that were not of it ſelf 2 ſin-againſt God, as for nor ;paying the fees of the Spiritual 
Court, for 2. poor mans working for his living upon a Holy-day,- the world would 
cry out of her; which ſhews, that where God hath not bound the conſcience, nei- 
ther the Eccleſiaſtical nor rhe Civil power can.” -- ATELEES 4 
8. If humane Laws do direQly bind the conſcience, then it is as great a fn to 
tranſgreſs a law of man, as to break a Jaw of God; with our bare- foot to touch the 
round within the Octaves of Zaſter, as to call our brother fool ; to eat fleſh on Fr- 
day as great as to commit fornication :. which conſequent becauſe it isintolerable, fo 
alſo is the opinion that infers it. Theconeluſion is, Tn Chriſt Jeſus there is neither 
high nor low ; that is, Chriſtian Religion hath no hand- in this Heraldry of Secundum, 
ſub, & ſupra; but whatſoever difference of perſon, of order, and of Government is 
amongſt us, is by agreement; it is, as S. Peter calls it, evYewmrn xmms, the ordinance 
of man; and for mans fake it is to be obeyed : but the conſcience is {t:11 ar literty 
where only the commandment of man does intervene. | 
This opinion is taught by Fernandus Yaſquius'a Spaniard, and he affirms thar all 
the Gentlemen and common people of Spain (the Scholars only excepted) are of 
this opinion : it was alſo taught by ſome ot the: >ciolars of Calvin, and tome Luthe- 
rans, by all the Anabaprtiſts of Germany of Jate ; and that upon the ſtrength of the 
firſt, the third and fourth argument ; and formerly by Facobus Almain, and Joby 
Gerſon, by Felinus, Cajetan, and Navarre; but'they mean only the civil Laws of 
Princes, upon the contidence of the ſixth-and fomething of the ſeventh argument ; 
all which I have thruſt forward as far as the nature of the queſtion would bear, and 
added ſome more : which I have done, not that theſe arguments ought to prevail, 


t, that by the examination of them this great queition may have right done it, 


by being rightly ſtated, and fully cleared. FR 

1% Firſt therefore to the main enquiry ; it is certain as an article of faith, as neccſ 
fary as any other rule of manners, that every Subject is bound to obey the juſt 
Laws of his lawfull Superiour, not anly.under fear of puniſhment from man; 'bur un- 


der -pain of the Divine diſpleaſure. xr: Becauſe the power by which men make 


Laws is the power of God: By me Kings reign, aud the Law-givers decree juſtice, ſays Pre? ; 4 


the Wiſdom .of God ; that is, the Son of God, the. Wiſdom ot rhe Father, -ro whom © 


he hath given all power in Heaven and Earth, heir is by whom," that is, by whoſe 
power and wiſdom Kings reign. For this is the wiſdom, "H» Oi trrnz 27? 32545, 


which God poſſeſſed from the beginning. The Lxx. reads it #798, creavit, which God 
created from the beginning ; and this word the Arrians make uſe of to their evil pur- 


Poſes, but very weakly'and:; againſt the tairh! of the original, where it-is 13Þ Hanan 


poſſedit. _ This eternal Son. of ; God, and the Witdom ot the Father, the King 
of Kings and the. Lord of Lords, is the original of all humane-power, and this 'is no- 


thing but a derivative, from;him, ' For power.cas given you of the Loid, aud Soveraignty wigs, 6 Ss 
from the Higheſt; and ye are miniſters of hi Kingdom. And'S. Pail exprefly and deg- Rom. 13. 1, 2 


matically pe be . There i no. power but from God :.\the powers that 'Ve, are vr damned of 


God, WWhoſoever therefore refiſteth the power,: refifteth the ordinance of Gol! So that | 


0 
the Legiſlative or ſupreme poweriis not the: ſervant of the people; bur the Minifter 
the Truſtee and Repreſentative of God. 2: The:power of the Sword is' only from 
God; for ſince no manis Lord: of his own life, no. man hath power ro kill himſelf, 
- rither hath he, power to warrant any man elſe. todo it; for what he may not do 
himſelf, he cannot commiſſion to impower any one elſe ro do.  Yindi&a mea, faith 
od, Vengeance is mine, Twill repay ; and it is 'Gods ſword with which the Magiſtrate 
linkes;, and therefore Kings and ;Potentates are ©:5 Aurd2391, and Oc Sifxma, Hrs 
Ins £16 CO W0« Gods deputies and miniſtring officials,. in his name to be the avengers'of his 


brath,: and, as Chriſt faid to.Pilare, Thou couldeſt have no power unleſs it were given John 19. 12, 


thee from above, may be ſaid to all juſt humane Powers, Iris given them trom a- 
bove, not from beneath, from God, not from the people. The conſequent of which 
Is 'this, If it be God that ftrikes and pays vengeance by the hand of the Magiſtrate, 
then it is God who is offended when the law. of the Magiltrate is violated ; for 
whoever ſtrikes is the party injured; and the Magiſtrate beiog Gods Miniſter, as 
he is the leſs prigcipal in the juſtice done, . ſo; al(o in the injuitice ſuffered. ' Dixir 
Deus quia Dii eſt, It is God who hath ſaid to the:Magiſtrares, that they are Gods ; 
that 1s, in the place of God: by his authority: they itrike, and he is the injured 


per- 
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perſon; and therefore he who is ſo {mitten by the ſword of God, is a finner apainſt 
God, forthe puniſhes none. elſe. Patet culpa, ubi non latet pena. 'Tf God puniſhes, i 
* L. > retract, is certain man hath ſinn'd, faid *S. Auſtin, and |S. Proſper. The one is the indicaty. 
c.g. &ep.105. on of the other. & | | 
—_— .» But tte thing is expreſly affirmed by the Scripture ; for having dogmarically 2ng 
— Sa fully ſignified that all humane juſt power is Ts ©: Duveluc, Ort TS Od; dort 46 Oe, 
Tem. and «22 7s ©ts, they: being the ſeveral expreſſions of So/omon, according to the Lxy 
and of S. Paulin his own words, it is not content to' leave us to find-out the toſs. 
x Per. 2.13. quence of theſe, but literally affirms the main articles. ' So S. Perer, Be: ye ſubjef yy 
Rom: 13-5 every ordinauce of man, 912 T Kyzto for the Lord's ſake ; which $. Paul tpeaks yet 
more explicitly, Wherefore it is neceſſary that ye be ſubjett, not only for wrath, but ajſp 
for conſcience ſake. Sicut Chriſto, as to Chriſt, ſo be obedient t0 your Maſters, or Tempo. 
ral Lords ; fo the ſame Apoſtle : that xs, by the ſame neceſiity, for the ſame reaſon, 
to avoid the ſame puniſhment, to have the fame reward, and by the'torce of the ſans 
Religion, and that you may not prevaricate the laws of God, or do violence to your 
conſcience. Nothing can add light to theſe fo clear. words, they. are bright as the 
Sun, certain as an article of faith, clear, eaſy and intelligible, according to the 14; 
+++ in Rom. ture of univerſal Divine Commandments. * 5. Chryſoftom and * Theodoret urging 
TR EY theſe precepts, ſay, that we are not to obey out of courtelie, but of- duty ; not: 6hi 
ed. Videeti- Of liberality, but neceſlity ; that is, according to * S.. Ambroſe and || S. Auſtin, the 
am 8. Hieron. fearful pains of Hell and eternal damnation attend them. that diſobey: '-* Jy 
in ©,3-a0 It And this whole matter is infinitely [demonſtrated in-this one conſideration : "Th 
Laws of man do fo certainly bind the conſcience, that rhey haves power of limitir 
and declaring, and make the particulars ro become the Taws of God. For thouph 
the Divine Law forbids murder, yer:the Law of man declares concerning the par. 
* Cap. placuit ticular, that it is, or it is not murder, and by ſuch decharation; by ſuch leave 6r 
np yt prohibition -reſpeRively makes ir ſo. - In Spain if a wronged husband or father kill 
ms care, the deprehended adultercſi, it is no murder; in-:Exg/ad it is. ' For in Spain the 
|| Gl. in cap. husband or father is permitted to be -Executioner, where' notoriety is declared tobe 
_ geniom ſufficient conviction: here they arenot truſted witlvit; and the Jhdge and the Exe: 
Sedium. cutioner are perſons vaſtly remov d. If a. Law * forbids me to take thy goods front 
Capp. 1, 2,23- a Thief, it is theft to do it, bur it is no.theft if the Law pertnits}}, Tr is inceſt for 
12 '® th. Uncle to marry with his Niece: itis ſo where the Laws Have made it fo, bit 
birorem. ff. de it is not ſo of it ſelf, for it was not-fſo always. - Since rherefore humane Laws cah 


his quz in. conftitute an action in the habitude of a Divine Law,” it is beyond alt: queſtion, it 
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fraud.Credito- a 4 
"wm  dQoes oblige theconſcience. 


5, 2. This obligation is' paſsd upon: the: confeience,. and there is' this heceſſity of 


1 Cor. 7.12, Canon agd yet he alohe/and not'theiLord gavethe word; That + belrewving DD Ye uf 


by experience, and all Law-givers were as wiſer firſt'as ever they could be. un 
| WIC 
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which are ſuch fooliſh conſequences, that it muſt be granted, that whatever humane 
power Can juſtly ordain , or prudently , or neceſlarily, or probably , all that is 
hound npor: the conſcience of the Subject certainly and to all events as the laws of 
Godbimſelf, And therefore Plato faid well, That before the Law is made men may judge 
of #t, bus after the ſanitTion, not- at all : that 1s, 1t is ſo indifferent in its nature, that 
i isifit to-be conſidered and diſputed ; but when it is made a Law, there remains 
gothing but a neceſſary obedience. Ando the fame purpoſe Ariſtotle largely dif- 


courſes ; for when he had divided the civil Law, FONT PCI into PUTIEEY 24, 10s Lib, 5. Eth. c. 
albicy, the natural and the conſtituted, he ſays, vowuny *), 9 8 #2 iis wa 89 Ragioe ©2Þ- 7: 


Sas Ydw;* aan) Fray, 0r2pter. The Law that is not natural, but decreed by 
man, in the beginning it matters not whether it be made or no; but after it is made, it 
19 great matter whether it be kept or no. But this whole affair is put beyond all 
ſeruple by the words of the Apoſtle, Obey your Maſters, not only the good and gentle, 
but the moroſe and harfh ; that is, not only it what he commands be 1n it felt good 
and firting, but if it be troubleſome, and uneaſie, and unneceſiary ; any thing, ſo 
itbe-aot unlawful : for every thing that God hath forbidden, can be bound upon 
conſcience by a lawful Superior. Either therefore all humane: Laws are nothing 
eſs but commentaries on Scriprure or the natural Law, or elſe are wholly unne- 
efary, as being nothing but repetitions of the Divine laws: and there canbe no 
new law made ; or if there can it muſt bind” rhe conſcience :yjor all other things 
bind the conſcience by themſelves , and without humane conftitution. If there- 
foreany humane conſtitution, as ſuch, can bind the conſcience, it muſt be of ſuch 
inſtances whick either are derivatives from the law of Nature, or of things which 
before'the law did not bind at all; thatis, of things which in their own natureare in- 
different. | | 
14, -3- That humane laws bind the, conſcience does not depend upon the intention of 
Blanoiver; for when the arrow is ſhotout' of the bow, # wilt. lat or miſs by irs 
own force and arder, not by. the intention oftha Archer : and. no-law-giver can make a 
hw with a purpoſe not to oblige the conſcience. Inthe reign of Queen Elizabeth this 
queſtion was much ralk'd of, and littleunderſtood; and ſome diſcontented Recuſants 
under the Government of the Church of Z-x/and had fo talk'd the laws themſelves out 
ofcountenance, that the Legiffative power durſt ſcarce own the proper obligation 
of an Ecclcliaftical, or of a law relating to any thing of religion ; inſomuch that 
whenthe wiſdom ofthe ſtate thought fit to coatrem the ancient; laws of Ecclefiaſti- 
cal faſts, they ſauperadded this proviſo , That ifany one ſhould affirm that theſe 
laws were intended to-bind the Conſcience, he ſhould be punith'd like the ſpreaders 
of falſe news: and the jejunium Cecilianum, the Wedneſday faſt, was made without 
ſuch obligation. Now this is plainly to. them that underſtand it, a dire& artifice 
to evacuate the whole law : for alaw that ismade without intention to bind the con- 
ſcience 15no law at all ; for beſides that it is a plain giving leave toany Man to break 
it that can do it without obſervation, or can bribe the officers, or is bigger than 
the informers, or noteaſie to be puniſhed, or that dwells alone, or that is himſelf 
a Miniſter of the law, beſides this, I fay, it is directly no law at all. For all hu- 
mane power being deriv'd from God, and bound upon our conſciences by his power, 
not by Man, he that fays it ſhall not bind rhe Conſcience, fays it ſhall be no law, it 
ſhall have no authority from God ; and then it hath none atall , and if it be not tied 
upon the Conſcience, then to break it is no fin, and then to keep it is no duty : fo 
that a law without ſuch an intention is a contradiction ; it is a law which binds only 
if we pleaſe, and we may obey when we-have aimind to it ; and to ſomuch we were 
tied betore the conſtitution. * * But then if by ſuck a declaration it was meant 
that to keep ſuch faſting-days was nopart of a direct Commandment of God, that 
is, God had not required them by himſelf immediately, and fo it was (abſtrating 
-from that law ) no duty Evangelical, it had been below the wifdom of the contri- 
vers of it ; for no Man pretends it, no Man fays it, no Man thinks it : and they 
might as well have declar'd that that law was none of the Ten Command- 


' ments. | 
15. 4 Though Human laws: do not bind the Conſcience by the intention of the 


law-giver, but by the command of God, yet God does bind the law upon the Con- 


ſcience according to the intention of the power that decrees it.” For though a Fa- 
ther cannot command: his Son to doa lawful and fitting ſervice, and by his inten- 
| tion 


/ 
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tion make that obedient Son ſhall not ſfinagainſt God, becauſe he cannot:.make ib. 
obedience to be no fin; yet by intending leſs obligation 4n the law, he makes the . 
crime imputable in a leſs degree ; that 1s, the authority is the leſs:deſpis'd;.chere-ig 
leſs evil conſequent, the miſchief is ſmall, the inconvenience. little.- "*-Anditheigs.. 
fore the Doctors of the Canon-law do to very little . purpoſe | trouble thisqueſticn.. 
with inquiries aſter ſigns, when the-intention of the Law-giver 1s to-bind to'Mortal; - 
when to Venial fins. For beſides that the diſticction 1t ſelf is trifling. accordingings 
Unum nece(- their underſtanding of it (of which I have given a large account. in'a Diſcourlggn. 
Grim C4Þ: 3: purpoſe) and beſides that the commands of Heathen Parents and Maſters ,-aqg- 
ET Princes who knew nothing of that diſtinion (if it had been right) did neverthelgk 
bind their Subjects to obedience under pain of ſin ; beſides theſe,: Liay, the law-ging- 
does not at all make ita fin, or no fin: he only intends it ſhould be kept, and-tothg.: 
purpoſe binds it with penalties, and.conſequently and indireftly binds the Conſop 
ence : but God binds the Conſcience properly. and direly ; for the law is Divineig 
reſpedt of the power and authority, bur Humane 4n reſpect of the matter and the 
iaſtance, and that is the meaning of theſe words put into the Rule;; The. conſe; 
enceof Man is by God's law properly and direttly:\bound to obey the laws of Men ao; 
indire&tly and bythe conſequence of ſome other duty, but by.a Commandment any 
the purpoſed folema declaration -of his will in. rhis affair. But this I ſhall may 
fully explicate in my anſwer to the oppoſite arguments. ,Now |. becauſe although - 
the law-givers intention does not diretly make the diſobedience to be ſin or not; 
yer, becauſe indirectly it hath influence upon the. atioa and the: conſcience of the 
ſubjeR, itis uſeful that T ſer down the Rules and Meaſures of the difference ; -and 
how we may gueſs (for it can be no more) at the diſtin obligations which fromthe 
diverſities of humane lawsare paſſed upon the Coaſcience. p41, 


Rules of diſtinEion, or the meaſures by which we ſhall prudently conjefture at the gre 
l vity or leſſening of the ſm of diſobedience to Flumane Laws. 


16. 1. He that breaksa law which is eſtabliſhed upoa great penalties , commits; 


great ſin. Becauſe it is regularly to be.preſumed that the ſupreme power puts much 
upon it, when he is ſo earneſt for its obſervation. Rem quz culpa caret, in damnun 
wocari non convent, faith the Law, Cap.2. de conſtit. If there be no fault there ought 
to be no puniſhment ; they are relatives, and correſpond alſo in their very degree. Qui 

: dubitaverit hoc eſſe ſceleratius commiſſum quod eſt gravius vindicatum 2 ſaith S. Auſtin, 
___ BaP- If che puniſhment was more grievous, the wickedneſs alſo was the more iatolerable: 
wt juxta menſuram delifti fit & plagarum modus : that's the meaſure of punitive 
juiiice, that the number of the ſtripes be according to the meaſure of the iniquity. And 
concerning thoſe things where is any doubt, the Subjet is not to judge 
whether the law be very neceſſary or no; but to judge concerning the in- 
tention and mind of the Superior , and whether he thinks it very neceſlary : 
For he knows beſt, and by hs knowledge and his authority is the moſt com- 

. petent Judge. This Rule hath no exception , unleſs it be evident rhat the 
punithment is impos'd for terror, and to. aftiright Men from doing that for whichitis 
not very fit they ſhoald be ſeverely puniſh'd. as if a Prince ſhould under pain of 
death forbid the hunting of a Hare ; the greatneſs of the puniſhment neither makes 
nor declares the fat more criminal than ir is in its own nature under a law that for- 
bids it under a ſmaller puniſhment. But if the caſe be doubtful, whether the law 
be of great purpoſes and deſign, the greatneſs of the puniſhment in a prudent and 
temperate government is the beſt exterior indication. But if the puniſhment be 
light and trifling, the offence is ſo too; for the legiſlative power can put no more 
weight upon it than itdeclares by puniſhment, but ſo much it does : and the Rule 
of Alfonſus a Caſtro is very uſeful here and in ſome other articles, Z7umana lex 10s 
magis gravat conjcientias quam corpora. For God's Law adding energy and Sandion 
ro the conlijtutions of Man, binds fo far asthe Prince or as the Prelate binds : and 
thisis fuily ſignified in the words. and commiſlion of Chriſt ro his Church, What- 
ſoever ye ſhall bind on Earth, ſhall be bound in Heaven; for there our Bleſſed Lord 
conflituring a Government in. his Church, as already there was in the World, 
though of another nature, and by compullories external, ahd a proper juriſdiction 
(trom which the ſpiritual difters, as I ſhall explicate in the fourth chapter oy = 
o0k } 


.  t# 
- 
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tak). did promiſe 10 dototherh as ro the Princesiof the World ;" that is, verific their 


of giving laws and jugmients he gave 
_— Jugments he gave. 


1] 


1nd humane inſtances! of Divine Commandments; as that Children ſhould not mar-. 


near. 5 5 4M } } - TY | 
0 4 Though the matter of the laws be init ſelf light and' trifling, yet if by reafon 


may. aftright the next: man, and: that may ſcare the rank, and the rank yy diſorder 


by the proportion to the evil it is likely and apt to produce. To carry corn abroad 
is no great matter of it ſelf; but when the price is great and the plenty is little, the 
miſchief it does 'by accident is the meaſure of the ſin. - | 

2. * Of the ſame conſideration it is, when an actionof it {elf light and impertinent 
is made the matter of a great ſcandal. To kneel or ſtand at the 'Holy Communiort 
hath been ſeverally uſed in divers Churches Ancient and Modern ; but when a law is 
made that we ſhall kneel, and if I do not kneel, he that obſerves will think T do no 
reverence to Chriſt's Body and Bloud, and by my example will learn to deſpiſe it, 
the Conſcience is burden'd with the fin of irreverence ſomething, but very greatly. 
with the fin of ſcandal. | | Of 60) | 

3- When the thing of it ſelf is indifferent, and yet the Cuſtom of it is paſs'd into 
ſuperſtition, or cauſes horror, or ſome notorious evil effet, the laws that prohibit 
any ſuch thing do bind the conſcience to obey under the pain of being guilty of the 
greatevil that is introduc'd by it. To light up candles by dead bodies is as harmleſs 
any thing ; bur if it be prohibited for the avoiding of ſuperſtition to which it mi- 
mſters in ſome weak perſons, the diſobedience: hath its value not according to the. 
ation, but the evil intention to which it is ſuppos'd: to contribute. Thus we find a 
title in the Canon law, de cadaveribus non exenterandis & in fruſta concidendis ut ad 
alia loca transferantur : and it is. forbidden under the pain of the'greater excommuni- —. 
ation, that bodies ſhould be imbalmed, that is, unbowell d-anl cut in pieces to be car- Dn. _ 
ried to other places of Sepulture remote from where they died. The thing in it ſelf was CO reinies> 
innocent and warranted by the practice of whole Nations, and had countenance from) ur. c. 25.4. 3. 
tie examples of Jacob and Joſeph ;. but ir did light intothe obſervation of people that + 
thought it cruel, unnatural and inhumane, and -there-that opinion, not the nature of = 
tle action, gave the weight and value to the diſobedience. 


Pp 4. When 
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* 4: When anaQion in. it ſelf: 3ngifioreneiis by: the daw expounded t0-Ngnific' 3G 
though 1n it ſelf it do nor, nor in-the'heart of i him:that' doesrit,7 the" Be yedli. 
to that law_is an a&.of that fin,,or at leaſt of. a feandat refative. 20-18": Thag 1, 
civil law were madg to forbid womien;:to go in-mens Clothes; as pretuming;thenſvhy 
did fo were incontinent and wantog, the that :dilobeyed that Juw'was "really" vhs 
judged wariton, becauſe ſhe would do that which the'law: ſo::expolinded ; and 
crime was great, nat according te the;thing elf, but to the ſence of the law ogy 
deſpiles her own reputation, Saks thing which the law, by whick: the beſt3adg. 
ments /are made, judges to. be, incontinence, and' therefore the''is juſtly to bs 6. 
demned as an. incontinent. :. and-ypgn. this accounthere was a'lawimiade; and irliyg 
Cited cap. f. qua muber, diſt, 30., where women under'pain of Avathemaare fotbidte 
to appear in a mans habit ; where the gloſs adds, - ſcil. ob malum: fnem, if it be foruy 
evil end it-is-2 fin proportionatetÞ that.evit end: and therefore when the law deckge; 
before-hand, that it ſhall be judged:z0 be a Maniftry' to ithar +evil:end; the! sRiog is 
that ſin which is ſo, adjudged, and:thei comfcience bound accordmgly? But thistayd! 
on hath oo limitation,; viz. though the law expounds:fizch an action to'be'mneoys. 
nence, and therefore, orduaazily: it 45:fo tobe judged 41 yer if it! realtyibe no# fo}: by 
be. done upon ſome great. neceflity'or for ſome veryigood end; though til! rhe pybli 
catioh.and approbamoa, ofthe caulg, :46-be-extermaily and legally: :dthonell,' yer: ths 
conſcience is clear: becavle-in ap aRtion that isindifferent, andcondeinn'd: onlyifory 
preſumptive end, when that prefamaption; fails :in che particular, 'and the'/indifle 
rent ation ſerves really. to a;piqus,:! 2 charitable, 'os a neceffaryiend, the aRivh is 
made good, and theretare. the Conſcience is difoblig'd; For har which 3s realy(þp 
prevails puer that which is but preſumed: ſo.” : Thus we find that S. Buphroſynaliv'dling 
in a Monaſterv of men;iand the Church which took cognizance vt at, did upon ey 
dence of her piety. and. purity, after death declare; hev a Saint: and that S. Bigeii 
went in a mans habit [to avoid the perſecutors of Chriſtianity for a while] is 6 
in the Meno/ogzon of the Greeks ; and her. memory/a$ of a Virgin.and Martyr is ole 
brated in the Greek Church upon Chriftmas-Eve;. ! Amd whe hens the Biſhop! of 
Edeſſa had converted $.Pelagia, 'whorfrom a common! coreezan{became a glotivns 
Saint, after the ſuffering of moſt {6yere: penances, in-the:mougr Olzver, 'ſhe eftrangt 
her ſelf from all probabilities of tenipration from vainmenyby:living-/in a manghdbit 
conceal'd all her life time ; and the; Church keeps her memorial ini honour upbiy the 
eighth of Ofober. 2) 29k 6037 ot @l 30 4492 29 OF 000K); T1 7 
5. It the matter of hamane Laws be:in it ſelf trifling and inconſiderable; yet if it 
meets with a people where it is eſteem'd-a crime; and the laws forbid ir upon 'the-uc- 
count of a publick diFeſtimnation; it is tobe preſarnetd? thar: the>12ws do condems it 
equally to the publick fame ;- and therefbretthatithe: conſtience is bound accordiigh 
Thus in the: days of Clamers Alexandrinus the:Chiiftians thought it 'a very Wd 
thing to wear falls hair ; and {1 i ot! rh bo Toons nt | PA 
2 . 1. Calvo turpius eſt nibil comato, + ' peak 
faid Martial to Marinas, nothing; is- more - deformed, nothing thore unhandfore. 
Now though it be not ſo in it ſelf, yet when the hearts of meniare generally againſt 
it, as it was then (though'it be:not fonow) if ary {aw had profiibited the wearing 
of Perukes, the conſcience had been greatly obliged,” for the law did lay muchupon 
It, phe much ag all the evil of the-publick infary did amount to. | Thus tobreak 
a fafling day which. by cuſtom hath-been obſerved in'a Church, is a'matter of {mall 
accounts but if a law have forbidden it, and forbids it there where it is commonly 
accounted a very high impiety, though of it ſelf ir-be-not ſo, yet under ſuch alawm 
ſuch circumſtances it becomes ſo, and is to be- valued accordingly. - And upon this 
cine are'thole words of S. Chryfoffom to be underſtood; Adverrente tempore jejuni, 


etiam1. quis willies urgeat, G& infmita. cruciet, & copat © vinum detibare, aut aliquid 


 aliud quod jejunii lege now ef? licituan gv/tare, pat ientlnms poting eſe, quam prohibitum tar 


gere autrimentum. :[t was accounted - & grent mattty then to break an Ecclefiaſticil 
taſt : and therefore when a law is ſupported'by ſuch ari eſtimate, that law binds heas 
vily ;. and it will be agreatſin to:break i, unleſs there\be a great cauſe to legittmate 
or xa it. ' In ſuch-caſes. we. muſt endure 'a great-inconvenience rather rhan dil 
ODCY. ; | 33th; 55 JIIBY DfIL It 

6. Though the matter be little, yet if the Legiſlative power hath a particular 
eye and yalue upon it, however it be expreſſed, if tucha value be known or oblerved, 


the 


o 


Ch av; x and: their Obligation. | 
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he ſmalneſs of the matter is no argument 'of the {malneſs of the fin. "+ Thus alfo in 
the foregoing inſtance of Eccleſiaſtical Faſts are thole words of S. Bafid to'be utider- 
food, 4aying, Non minus crimen eſſe violare jejunium Ecclefiaſticum,' quam 'milits ab- 
jicere feutim in bello, aut ftationem deſerere. Ecclefiaſtical Faſts in' his time were 
the cognifance of a Chriſtian, his defence and guard ; and therefore not to keep 
their was as if a Souldier did throw away his ſhield in a day of Battel, or deſerthis 
tation: 'So the Prelates of the Church did then underſtand it, ſo-they intended 
# When a trifle is made a mark of union, as to wear a branch in war, when the 
Superior ſets his heart upon it; in this caſe the mind of the ſupreme becomes a law 
to-his Subjects, in the former they become a law. unto themſelves. Sometimes a 


(mall-inſtance is made the trial of obedience ; and the Superior hath a great aurho- 


' rity; bur a little dioceſe, or a few Subjects, or ſmall occaſions to rule in; in theſe 


and the like caſes, the fmalneſs of the matter is not only to be confidered, but the 
interpretation and effort which the Superior puts-upon it. It he calls every ſuch 
diſobedience a contempt of his authority, and accounts it a diſfolution of that com- 
miinity where he governs, or a great violence of - order ; it is ſo in conſcience, that 
is, to be valued beyond the matter. For he that takes alittle piece of iron from an irow 
forge does do great harm, but if he takes from a dock or a chain, he diſorders the whole 


contexture. 


19. '4; When an Eccleſiaſtical puniſhment is ſuperadded to a civil law, or a civil 


a0, 


U, 


puniſhment to an Eccleſiaſtical law, it is to be preſumed that the law-giver purs 
much upon it, and therefore the conſcience 1s obliged to obedience under a great 
fo, The reafon is plain, becauſe he can by no means better and more earneſtly ſig- 
nifie his purpoſe of obliging ſtrongly than by uſing both the ſwords: he binds more 
ſtrongly than all the terror of the civil puniſhment, who beſides that, calls in the 
aids of Religion ; and that Prelate is paſſionately deſirous to ſecure obedience to 
bs laws, when beſides the bands of God, he calls in to his help the cords of a Man, 
10d ſo ſecures it by all means. And therefore whatſoever is decreed under pain: of 
folemn excommunication is therefore ordinarily preſumed to be of great band unto 


the conſcience, not only by force of the firſt Rule *, becauſe it is a great puniſh- * Numb. 16. 


ment ; but alſo becauſe the civil power does verifie that ſentence, and inflits ſome 
preat temporal evil upon them that abide in contempt or diſobedience to the orders 
and cenſures of the Church, | | 

5. The preceptive or prohibitive words in humane Laws ordinarily are no fign of 
a greater obligation of the conſcience ; that is, when the words of ſtrict command 
are the uſual ſtyle of the Court, as it is both in Civil and Eccleſiaſtical Courts. 
* x,” But if ſomelaws are publiſhed with ſevere clauſes of command, and others on 
purpoſe and by deſign with leſſer and the more gentle, then the caſe is evident thar 
there-is a difrence to be:made alſo by the confcience. And this is in particular 
made uſe of by the Franciſcans in the obſervation of the Rule of their Order. For, 
in Clementia, Exivi de paradiſo, Set. Cum' autem, De verborum fignificatione, it is 
determin'd that that part of the Rule of S. Francs which is eſtabliſhed by precep= 
tive or prohibitive words ſhall oblige the Friers Mzxors under a preat ſin, the reſt not ; 
and this wholly upon the account of the difterent clauſes of ſanction and eſtabliſh- 
ment: . * 2, -Another exception there is to this Rule, for when the preceptive or pro- 
hibitive clauſes are reduplicated directly or by ſome ſolemn appendage, it is preſu- 
med that the conſcience-is highly bound. Such as are [ We ſtr ifly charge and command, 
we command.-in, the vertue of obedience, upon our duty and allegiance, upon my bleſſing, as 
you will anſwer it at the dreadful day of Fudgment, upon your oath, and ſuch like.) And 
here the reaſon is plain, becauſe the ' Superiour calls in to his aid the intereſt 
of! fome other. yertue beſides the obedience ; as juſtice or veracity, hope or fear, 
be helps of. God immediately, or a proper appeal to ſome other great tie of con- 
cence. | ry Fir 

6. However the laws were eſtabliſhed; yet according as they go off, or go els, 
or fall into deſuetude or diſobligation, ſo the band ot conſcience grows' leſs, till 
it,be quite easd' by abrogation ;. tor the Jaw binding by its eſtabliſhment, and the 
conſcience being bound by rhe life of the law, as the law dies the conſcience 1s at 
eaſe : and by this Rule S. Paul largely proves the Chriſtian Churches not to be 
obliged in conſcience to obſerve the law of Moſes, in the ſeventh Chapter te the 


Romans, | 
Pp 2 2. The 
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22, 7. The contempt of any Law, be the matter never ſo trifling, be the Law.givg 
Lib.r. deprz- never ſo unconcerned, bethe publick intereſt never o little, yer if it be a law, ang 
cepr. & diſ- ſtill in force, is 2 great fin, and lays a great load upon the conſcience. Contemptu 
penſ-C- 1. 7g 0000 ſpecie mandatorum pari pondere gravis, © communiter damnabilis, faith S, Bg. 

ward, All contempt of laws, be the matter little or great, is highly damnable; and the 

reaſon he ſubjoyns a while after. Convertit in crimen gravis rebellionis culpam leyiz 

: tranſgreſſonis, Contempt makes the ſmalleſt tranſgreſſion become a great rebellion; Je, 
Cap. 12. cauſe here it is not the violation of the law, but of the authority ; not the decree, by 

the pewer is undervalued, and ever accuſes the Law-giver of want of wiſdom, or ſy 

poſes him to have no power. This is that which in Leviticus is expreſsd by [Si pr, 

veritis mandata mea, & anima veſtra faſtidierit judicia mea] a contemning the commay{, 

Ley. 26.15- ment, aud that your ſoul hate and loath the judgments. Such a thing as this, is a ge. 
letery to the whole Law, and tears the knot that ties the mantle upon the Prince 

ſhoulders; and this is acknowledged even by them who believe that humane Lays 

do not oblige the conſcience ; for they confeſs that the conſcience is at leaſt boung 

ſo far that the law be not deſpird. Now then beſides that this Rule is eſtabliſhed 

not only by its own reaſon but by conceſſion, there is this advantage to be made of 

it; That it the conſcience be bound ſo far that the law be not deſpis'd, then the 
conſcience is bound ſo far that the law be obeyed if it can; that is, that it be al. 

ways obeyed, unleſs there be a competent and ſufficient or probable reaſon to the 

contrary. And therefore it is remarkable that God calls the not obeying of his 

laws, a deſpiſing and loathing them in their hearts: $; judicia mea exhorruerit ayj. 

Lev. 26.15 ma veſtra, ita ut non faciatis, If your ſoul ſo hate my judgments that you do them wg, 
that is properly to deſpiſe them : and ſo it is in humane Laws ; he that breaks them 

without caule deſpiſes them, for nothing elfe does make him not to obey. For this 

Gleff. in cap. js a certain rule, Cauſleſly and contemptuoufly are all one. If therefore the adverſ- 
Merropoitz- ries in this Rule do affirm that the conſcience is bound to obey, unleſs there be 
+227 reaſon to the contrary, then we agree together, and both with truth ; and if there 

be any difference afterwards, it is only in affigning what reaſons and what cauſes 

__ are ſufficient. But if they mean that the conſcience is only bound not to deſpiſe the 

law, but may break the law when there is no reafon -for it, and if the does, com 

mits no ſin againſt God ; then by deſpifing rhe taw they muſt mean ſomething that 

no Grammar and no Lexicon underſtood, and that none defpifes the law but 
he that rails upon it, and reviles it, or reproaches the authority direQly ; for in-- 

direaly he reproaches the authority that deſpifes the law, and direly deſpiſes, that 

for no reaſon difobeys it: for if for no reaſon, then it is contempr, for elfe there 

can be no account given of the omiffion ; and nothing is a greater contempt than 

to eſteem the law fo inconſiderable as to be leſs than nothing. He that thinks'it 

unlawful hath a reaſon, real or imaginary : but he that thinks it lawful, and'yet 

will not obey, and hath no reaſon why he will not, does deſpiſe it infinitely. Some 

ſuppoſe that to break a law frequently or cuſtomarily is contempt: but to this 

aſſent not, becauſe there may bealafting ceafon why the law is by cuſtom broken: 

indeed, if there be no reaſon, then the greater the cuſtom is, the greater 'is the 
contempt ; but if there be a reaſon, neither one omiſſion nor twenty can be'crift- 

nal. But ia this particular I like well what is faid by the Lawyers, Ex conſuctudine 

indici preſumptionem contemptus, licet ipſa contemptus non fit. It is a very preatipre- 

ſumption that whoever frequently breaks the law does deſpiſe it : and upon him hit 

ons ſo, the burden of proving that he does not, by proving his reaſon, is incun> 
net. | 1 Seng. 0 

. Theſe are the meaſures by which we ſhall account concerning the'degrees of obli- 
gation of conſcience to: obey humane Laws. The ule of them is this; That beſides 
they are helps to alleviate the ſcruples or the-doubts of conſcience concerning the 
greatneſs of a fin in this inſtance, and in proportioning our repentance and amends; | 
rhey are alſo'of great uſe both in the judging concerning the reaſons of diſobeying, 
that is, whether the reaſon be weighty. enough to outweigh the impreſs and intentt- 
on of the law, and alſo of judging what inconvenience is to be fuffer'd to preſerve 
our obedience reſpectively to any law... | 
2.4, - It now remains that for the confirmation of the truth and explication of the ſence 
of this rule, the objections made be conſidered. T6 


CHar. IT. . and their Obligation. 

Tp To the firſt I anſwer, That to ſuppoſe humane Laws to bind the Conſcience is ſo 

fr from deveſting God of his royalty, that it does very much eſtabliſh it ; for it is 
a part of his Royalty to bind the Conſcience, and therefore he that ſays, that God does 
bind the Conſcience to obey humane:Laws, makes no intrenchment upon that. For 
although humane Laws do bind the Conſcience, yet it is not by vertue or formal 
energy of the civil power, but by the authority and power of God; the King and the 
Biſhop are but Chriſt's deputies, and his power they exerciſe, by his power they rule, 
and to his Kingdom they miniſter. And therefore the civil power does not take cog- 
nizance of the Conſcience, nor pretend a compulſory over it ; but God does, and 
Joes exerciſe it when he puniſhes the Soul eternally for contempt and rebellion a- 
oainſt che Princes of the people. = 

is, Tothe ſecond, We are to conſider, that when it is faid that humane Laws bind 
the Conſcience, the meaning is, it ties us to duty, and weare guilty before God if 
we do not obey man: and Conſcience is not here taken in the phyſical or natural 
ſence, for a practical underſtanding alone, but for the whole mind of man informed 
and commanded by God; in which mind one of the Principles or Laws of God writ- 
ten there is, that we ſhould obey them that have the Rule over us : but beſides this, 
this whole argument is a plain paralogiſm ; for it ſuppoſes that becauſe humane Laws 
are tied upon the Conſcience, that they are tied by man, not by God ; which is a- 
oainſt the true ſtate of the Queſtion; therefore if Conſcience were wholly a habit 
oran act, or the faculty of underſtanding, and conſequently in this laſt caſe ſubje& to 
God alone who is truth, yet the truth remains unharm'd, for it is not man that rules 
in the Conſcience, but God who commands it to obey man, for fear of God's diſplea- 
ſure. Humane laws are but the material part in this obligation ; the authority and 
command of God give it life and force upon the Conſcience: it is like the body pre- 
pard by the Father of the Country, into which God inſpires a living and an opera- 
tive principle. 

7. To the third the anſwer is eaſie and ſhort : for granting all that is ſaid, it not be- 
ing material to the preſent enquiry whether it be true or no; it isa part of Chriſtian 
liberty thar the Conſcience be ſervant to none but Chriſt, and whatever be the 
matter of humane Laws, if it be not alſo the matter of a Divine law, the Conſei- 
ence is free from that matter of it ſelf, becauſe God being only the Lord of Conſci- 
ence, and he not having by his Law eſtabliſhed that matter, the Conſcience is free 
as to the matter. But then when a juſt authority ſupervening hath made a Law in 
that matter, though the Conſcience was free from that marter, yet it is not free 
from that authority : not that the Conſcience is a ſubjet of thar authority immedi- 
ately, and ultimately, but becauſe God hath ſubjeed--it, 'and commanded it to 
obey. | Wo 


Of Chriftian Liberty. 


13, But for the fuller ſatisfaction of Conſcience in this great article, -it will not be 
amils to give a full, but ſhort account of the nature and pretences / of Chriſtian 
liberty. In order to which S. Peter explicates this article moſt excellently, fay- 
vg, Be ſubjeft to every ordinance of man, 9xz 7 Kee tov, for the Lord, that is, for his 
Commandment, and for the intereſt of his Kingdom, * and his power and his I(4iah 33. 
glory: for it is a portion of his Kingdom, it is the deputation of his power ; and Luke i. - 
be is glorified by our obedience, when the Princes of the World by ſeeing our ready _ - 
ſubjection have no cauſe to ſpeak evil of us; which was the very argument which * 
the * Apoſtle uſes in this queſtion. And therefore S. Peter, who in this enquiry * 1 Pet. 2. 13, 
takes notice of our liberty, gives expreſs. caution, that though we be free from 
many fetters arid -hard ſervices, yet we ſhould not pretend Chriſtian liberty as a 
over tor {edition and rebellioq and diſobedience, which he ſignally calls x9ziz, we 
render it maliczouſly: and if it be usd to expreſs the effects and evil conſequents; 
t 1s very well ; but it relating here to the principle of the miſchief, it is better 
rendred, * Craftneſs,: wn EingAvm mer 2yoles D Kgnuzs eHeejney, not making this *$ee the Dot 
Ciriſtian liberty a pretence and cover for your Craftineſs : for they well knew the arti- and Pract. of 
lices of the Devil, and that he would endeavour to alien the hearts of ſubjects 4 WES 
from their Princes upon pretence of Chriſtian liberty; and of Heathen Princes © ** 
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Galar. 5. 13: 


1 Cor. 7. 20, 
21, 24- 


Lib. 3. inſtir. 
cap.i9.Sect.1o. 


James 2. 25. 


Rom. 8. 12. 


from Chriſtianity upon fuppeſition it- was no friend to government; and ſo it fell oy; 
in the Gnoſticks and Fatentmiams + but againſt thele evils the Apoſtles by the Spirit of 
God and the doctrine of the Gofpel made excellent proviſions. For as S. Peter, { 
alfo'S. Paid ws'd the famie caution im this article : for having preſs d-upon the Galatians 
to inſiſt upon their Chriſtian: liberty, and not to be brought under the yoke of Moſe; 
leſt they ſhould ſtumble at.chename of liberty, he charges them not to abuſe it, no 
to extend it beyond its ptoper limit, not to ule it as an occaſion to the fleſh ; ang 
that it may be manifeſt where it. was he intended to fix his rule, he inſtances in the 
matter of government, adding by way of expticatiom, By /ove ſerve one another : that 
is; though you Chriſtians: be all free, yet there 1s a bond of charity, by which You 
are tied to the rules of government and ſervice and {abordination ; m theſe things if 
you pretend your liberty, it will be but an occafion to the fleſh, and a diſhonour tg 
the'Spirit.” For our liberty is not a Carnal liberty. bur it is a /piritual, It a ſhave hs 
calked ro Chriſtianity, he is the Lord s freeman, but not Man's, he is {til a lervant, 
and commanded toabide in it, if in that ftate he be called. And ir is an excellent 
Rule which is given by Catvin in this particular, We ought to account that by Chriſtian 
liberty there is nothing gotten to us before men, but only before God. And it 154 horrible 
folly which abuſes ſome men, they think thar they lole their Iberty un'els they ger 
poſſeſſion of it, by doing againſt that part which is torvidden : not confidering, 
that if the matter be indifferent, then they may as well do that which is by man 
commanded, as do the contrary, they a'e as free to one as to the other ; and there- 
fore for eivility, and for government, and for order, and for humility ſake, ſince 
they muſt uſe their liberty one way, Jet them do it -rhar way which will at left 
pleaſe God as well, and Man better. And for their Chriitian 1:berty, that is in the 
Spirit, and they need no other teſtimony but the Conicience it felt : for the contei- 
ence in this alſo is a thouſand witneſſes. And theretore truly and plainly the liberty 
that the Apoſtles ſpeak of is but a freedom from the dominzon of fin, and a treedom 
from the terrors and obligation of the Law : the firſt is a treedom of duty, the econg 
a freedom of privilege ; the firſt is a Commandment, the ſecond a itate of advan- 
tage; that is but a working, this is completed ; that is deſign'd by Chriſt, this al- 
ready wrought, and is the efte of Chriſt's death, while the otlier 15 the productof 
his Spirit, and the buſineſs of the Kingdom of Grace, But let us fee what is the pro- 
per and explicit effect of all this 

1, It is true that we are freed from ſin, that is, we are. aſſerter into the liberty 
of grace and pardon ; the band of fin is broken, and we may be relcucd trom the 
power, and from the puniſhment of it : and what then? S. Fames anſwers this en- 
quiry, Whoſo looketh into the.perfett law of liberty, muſt be a doer of the work, that is, 
of the righteouſneſs Evangelical ; and this man ſhall be bleſſed in his deed. For it is 
Chriſt who hath ſet us free ; but yet be ſervants of Chriit ; his Spirit hath made us 
free, and aſlerted us into the glorioas' liberty of the Sons of God ; therefore we are 
debters, not to the fleſh, to live after the fleſh, but we mull live a {piricual lite, for 
to do {o'is to-perſiſt in our\ liberty ; itis encring upon that pollcition which God hath 
given us: but this is like the gift given to the tons of /ſrael; all the land of Canaan 
was thetr portion, but they were to fight tor it, and win it by degrees; but it was 
long betore they were in quiet poſſeſſion, and 1o thatl we when we are in the land 
of promile; --- = | Te ( COTTNLK 

2. It isalfo true that we are freed from the curſe of the law and the Spirit of bon- 


dage or fervile fear, which was produc'd by the cutles threatned to every tranigre(ſor 


without -the abatements of infirmity and the allowances ot repentance; ant we are 


- adopted ito a liberty of the ſons ot God, we can cry Abba Father, 'and God will uſe 


us not with-the ſevere rights of a Lord; but with the fiveeteſt meaſures of a Farher's 
government. And what then? what is theveffect of-rhis fiberty'2 By the Spirit of 
God wecry Abba Father, by him we have this libeftFc therefore we muſt live in the 
Spirit : far though we be not under fear, yet we are under love; we-are not under 
the curſe of the Law, yet we are under the dury ; not under the coercive power of 
the firit covenant, yet under the directive power of the Eternal Commandment. For 
the Spirit of God: makesus ſons, yetnone are forts bat fach as are /ed by the Spirit; 
and we are treed from the-curſe and condethfetion of the law, but not unleſs WE 
walk not after the Fleſh, but after the Spirit. X 
3. 
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— Ie is alſo true that we are fteed from the ceremonial law; the law of cireum- 


ciſion, of meats and drinks and 'carnal ordinances. ' And what then? "aſe it cbarz- 1 Cor. 8. 9. 


tably, and take heed leſt this liberty of YOUr's beconze a ſtumbling block to them'that are 
weak. Some there are that extend this to a liberty from all things that are indiffe- 
rent, as meats and garments, and days, and ceremonies, 'and: the fike. Now if 
they mean that we are not bound to theſe things by any law. of God under- the Go- 
{pel, it is very true; that 15, Chriſt gave us no Commandment concerning thei. 
But if it be meant that rheſe things are left fo free, that there can be ino- accidental 
and temporary obligation, rule or limit made concerning chem, this: is that T ar 
now diſputing againſt. But that this is no part of . Chriſtian liberty purchas'd by 
the; bloud of Chriſt, is evident, becauſe ' things in their nature - indifferent, that 
is, concerning which there was no Commandment given, wefe always free, and 
tofay otherwiſe were 2 contradiction in the terms ; and no drop of Chriſt's 'bloud 
could fo vainly fall as to purchaſe for us what was done already by the nature of 
the thing. He only reſcinded the Laws of Moſes concerning the inſtances 'com- 
- manded there ; that is, thoſe which were not indifterent, 'as being poſitively com- 
manded, he return'd to their own nature, to be us'd in another diſpenſation, to be 
difpos'd of in another government, in a diſtin manner, to other purpoſes, or 
(as occaſion ſhould ſerve |) to be wholly let alone. But although Chriſt broke the 
yoke of Moſes, and o left the inſtances and matrers there usd to their own indit- 
ference ; yet he left it as indifferent to the Law- givers to make Laws concerning 
them ; tor he gave no commandment that they ſhould always be left indifferent as 
to external uſages. Under Moſes they were tied upon the conſcience by God him- 
ſelf, and theretore unchangeably during that witole period ; but now they are ieft 
to a temporary trant:ent uſe and miniſtery, to do good, or to promote order, or to 
combine government : and it Governours had not a freedom to uſe them in govern- 
ment, as well as private perſons to uſe them if they would in their own perſons, Chri- 
ſtian libcrty had been made for Subjets, and denied ro Chribtian Princes and Chri- 
ſtian Prieſts. | 


4. There is yet another liberty called the Jiberty of glory, or the glorions liberty rom, 


of the children of Ged ; that is, the Redemption of our bodies i011 ditente and 
pain, from death and corruption: but for this we muſt ſtay 'till {+ laſt adop- 
tion: For what Chriſt is by generation and proper inheritance, «tr + ſhall 


be by adoption if we belong to him. Now of Chrift in his Retire} 4 je 


was ſaid, Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee. That wis th If} 4% 15 32, | 


generation of right of Sonſhip, to which when we are adopred we ſhall b» pxrta- 
kers of the glory ; but chat was at Chriſt's ReſurreRion, and his thail be in 
ours, | op} 


5. Now here being in the days of the Apoſtle ſo much talk of liberty, and that 
in ſo many inſtances, and ( without queſtion ) made the Subjedt of many Sermons, 
and much Table talk, and many diſputes, and us'd as an argument to -perſwade 
ſtrangers, and to comfort the faithful, arid the Devil being ſo ready to make uſe 
of any prepared luſt, or miſtake, or ignorance, or fancy; it could not be but 
many weak and many falle perfons did inſtaritly'dream of a temporal liberty, that 
Sons were free from the laws of Parents, Wives of Husbunds, Servants of Maſters, 
Subjects of Princes: the Apoſtles knowing' how great a confuſion this would be to 
all relations and ſtates of men, and what- ant infinite reproach it would be to the 
Religion, ſtopt this avenue of miſchief, and not only dogmatically deſcribd the 
duties of all inferiours, but took care alſo'to do: it in thoſe places where they had 
vecaſion to ſpeak of Chriſtian liberty, that there'might be no pretence to do evil. 
For Chriſtianity neither could nor ought' to have been received, if the Preachers of 
it had deſtroyed Governifients. The effe of this diſcourſe is plainly this, That 
Chtiſtian liberty does not warrant diſobedietice to humane Laws, or libetty trom 


their obligation. Whereas therefore the Apoſtle ſays, Te 4re bought with a price, be 1 Cor. 1. 55 


wot ye ſervants of men; it is not to be underſtood of the conſcience or mind of men, 
as the objeion affirms, bur only is ari advice of prudence, to the purpoſe of the 
Freceding words in the 21. verſe, 1f thon mayeſt be made free, wſe it rather? that is, 

ſince 


8) 


Of bumane Laws in general, Book It: 
ſince. it is more conyenient for the advantages of Religion, and the ſervice of Chrig 
by the price of whoſe bloud you are redeemed that ye may ſerve him all your days 

therefore you are free, be not eaſe to give or part with your liberty, bur uſe _— 

| ſtate of liberty for the advantage of the ſervice of Chriſt; for that nothing elſe is 
Verſe 24 meant, appears in the words he immediately ſubjoyns, Brethren, let every man where. 
in he is called, therein abide with God: that is, your being the ſervants of men is not 
inconſiſtent with your ſervice of God, nor that ſervitude incompoſlible with Chrigj. 

an liberty. But yet ſuppoſe that the interpretation usd in the objection be right, ang 

that, 'Be/ye not the ſervants of men, is to be underſtood of the conſcience or mind of 

man ; yet, ſave only that it wasnot ſo intended by the Apoſtle, it can do'no harm 

to this Qyeſtion : for the underſtanding and the mind may be free, when the hangs 

are tied, and a man may have the liberty of opining and judging, when he may not 

have the liberty of aRing, which is all is pretended to by the Empire of humane 

Laws. For as Orzgen excellently, This is nothing but an intelleual liberty, con. 

cerning which let a man contend in. an intelleQual and Evangelical manner, that js, 

by good arguments and the ſpirit of meekneſs, and there 1s no harm done. This is 

Vide etiam the whole ſumm of the doctrine of Chriſtian liberty. Concerning which if any man 
—_— deſire to read more words, and longer diſcourſes, and ſome intrigues, he may pleaſe 
culumde E- to ſee them in Driedo, who hath written three Books, and Be/:olanus, who hath 


vangelica li- - 4/2: | 
rangenca '- written twenty Books of Chriſtian liberty. 


29. To the fourth I have already anſwered both in the beginning and end of the an- 
{wer to the former, and it proves nothing but what is granted. For to uſe the ſame 
223 0 22 2 ROD FN OP inſtance; You may faſt when you are commanded 
any man ha a right underſtanding i . . 
is all one before God to ear fleſhor eggs, milk or fiſh ; by your Superiour , but you muſt not think that faſt 
that to him ir matters nor whether you wear a red 101g 15 A part of the Divine Service. It 1s true, itisn0 
or a White garment in your times of ſolemn prayer ; part of Divine Service, the faſting of it elf is nor, 
this is enough, ſays Calvin [ [:b.3. cap. 19. SeR. Io. Ley dhe flllina ; . h h 
inſtit. ] he need not tie himſelf to eirher, bur if he PUtTNE Talling 1n obedience is. For though man com- 
does, his conſcience is ſtill free, though his action or mands faſting now, or ſo, and God does not, yet 
choice be determined. And fo it is thought the Iaw (4 commands that we ſhould obey thoſe commands 
of his Superiour derermines him. | 4 - " ky 
| of men ; and then the conſcience is owed; Os, 
1 Pet. 2.19. the conſcience of God, or toward God, it is his ſubjeQ and ſervant, and his liege-man: 
and yet at the ſame time the law of man pretends not to rule the conſcience imme- 
diately, and therefore the conſcience is free, and may judge the thing of it {lf to 
be no Divine Commandment; but the will is not free, and the duty is bound upon 
De benefic. 3. * ef" . ; 
2. 2x4. 104. £hat, when the underſtanding 1s at liberty. Errat enim . ft quis putat ſervituten is 
art. 5. totum hominem deſcendere; pars enim melior excepta eſt. Corpora obnoxia ſunt, & ad- 
ſcripta Dominis, mens ſui juris eſt, ſaid Seneca, and from him Aquinas. The whole 
man is not in ſubjeQion; the body indeed is under Lords and Laws, but the mind is 
as free as air. 


30. To the fifth 1 anſwer, by denying the conſequence of the argument. For though 
humane Laws do bind the conſcience, yet it follows not that it is put into the power 
of man to ſave or damn his brother ; becauſe humane Laws bind the conlcience, but 
not by force of humane authority preciſely, or in it ſelf, bur by vertue of the Divine 
Commandment : and therefore a Prince canhot make a law and threaten damnation 
to the breakers of it, becauſe he cannot inflid it ; but he may ſay, that he that breaks 
it will fin againſt God, and God will inflict damnation upon the rebellious and dif- 

| obedient. But then whereas it is objefted that this makes the broad way to Hell 
broader, it is a mere ſcar-crow ; for God only can enlarge or ſtraiten this way 
efficiently and formally ; but objeAive & occafionaliter, by way of inſtance and oc- 
caſion, by giving new laws to endear obedience in new inſtances when it is for the 
publick good, hath in it no inconvenience : every Miniſter of the Word and Sacra- 
ments, by every invitation of his people to a more ſtrict Religion, does make the 
damnation of the diſobedient greater, and by every check of conſcience, and by eve 
ry opinion of our own we become a law unto our ſelves, and make the way of our 
converſation narrower; and every offer of grace, and every call of the Spirit does add 
moments to the eternal miſery of them that do reſiſt; and yet it were not We 


to be without them, - for fear of that accidental evil. For it is to be conſiders 
hea: | tha 
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that theſe aids, and all-gdod Laws are intended for'igood to us, -and will bring good 
to us if. we obey ;- but the very. reward it ſelf; being offered, makes alſo oor punith- 
ment juſt and reaſonable if we refuſe. Ex re tua perditio. The Lawis notin fault 
but the rebellious Man rumes himſelf, whoby occaſion of the Law 'might have re- 
evivd/an increaſe of glory it he had pleas d: | nd of; g209 
11.: : To the ſixth the anſwer -is given in” the premiſles : Humane authority does not 
make the a&tion of diſobedience to. be a fin. : 'Te makes that the not' compliance of 
the Subjet is diſobedience ; but it is the authority of God:who makes'difobedzexce'to 
bes fin: and though no humane power can give or take-grace away; yet we may 
remember that we our ſelves throw away God's grace, 'or abuſe it, or neglect it, 
when we will not make uſe of it to the purpoſes of humiliry, charity and obedience, 
- all which are concerned in our ſubordination tothe Laws:.. ' ; £18 
2, The ſeventh objeRion hath two parts ; the one concerns the civil power, the other 
the-- power Eccletiaſtical. : Concerning the civil, it/is affirm'd to be unreaſonable 
that the power which cannot remir-ſins-ſhould-bind to ſin; 'and therefore” the civil 
power cannot bind the conſcience, becauſe it cannot” remit: the fin tos' which it binds. 
In which argument there are four terms, and therefore it is a perfe& fallicy. For 
it is true that it is reaſonable that the power which binds ſhould alſo looſe : but that 
the civil power cannot looſe. in the ſame (cnee in which it:can bind is falſe ; for the 
civil power can untie that which it hath tied, unleſs by tying be meant tying to one 
thing, and looſing be meant-'of anorher: :: The civil' power binds'to obey ;' the-. 
fame power can-untie this band, by diſpenſing with the perſon - or 'abrogating the 
Law. But wher, it is faid, the 'civil/power cannot temit-the fo, therefore-not bind 
to ſin, it is a Sophiſm, becauſe binding and looſing do not fignifie in the ſame man- 
ner. For it does but accidentally bind ton andin the fame manner it does alſo eaſe © / 
the conſcience : it makes the Law' to which God binds the confcience; it takes off 
the . Law, and from the' conſcience-God takes' off the obligation. | But"becauſe it 
does not by it! ſelf bind the conſcience; but occaſions the confeience tobe Bound by 
God, therefore:ir hath nothing; to do - ro-fremit{the fin, for that muſt be-the at 6f 
God; but the law'can looſe whatlir bound, and-where it bound, and as it bound, that 
is, not the fin, but the ſubjeA: matrer, 'the mance and the occaſion. '*** Burnow 
concerning the" Keclefiaſtical--power,” the-objeRtion fays that it: hath "no" power to 
make Laws; but ſuch asare inthe matter alreatly decreed by God ; arid therefore it 
does not bind but what God hath bound already ; and conſequently hath of itſelf no 
power to bind the'conſeience, i'To this -I wnſiver, - 1. /That iris true, neither the Ec- 
cleſiaſtical nor' the Civil power;Yoes: by/its. innate authority” oblige/the conſcience ; 
but both powers can make Laws, to tkeobſiryation of which God doth oblige con- 
ſcience. 2.-It is an error to/fay! that the'Ecelefiaſtick power cannot make+laws in 
things-nor'decreed.by God, 'For-the ſupreme Civil power-is'alfo Ecelefiaſtical if it 
_ deChriſtian,- and hath a power in the external regiment of ' the Church ; aid there- 
fore to tnake Laws in fuch parts and accidents'ot Government im which God hath 
left no ſpecial -diretion: and'for the proper:power of "the Fecleſiaſticks, chat alſo 
exterids beyond the giving commandments In matters of expreſs duty commanded 
by: God; 'as I ſhall make appear -in its own place: '4.' Tf it' were grafited'thar the 
Church could/'not make Laws ih-things not decreed by God,” yet when God hath de- 
creed the thing; the Churchican make Iaws coniceraing the order of 'the things, 
the'tneaſure and the manner, the number and-the- weight, the adjuntts and he cir- 
comſtances ; and that's a field large — for her -to make Laws-to oblige the con- 
ſerence. - And therefore although it wers ridiculous 'anf'contemprible;” tthutious 
and uncharitable for the Church to paſs her greateſt cenſures upon perfons that tranf- 
freſs.bono ay1o,.or through unavoidable intirmity, in" fl inconſiderable inſtan- 
x: circumſtances and unconcerning forms: of law arid unconſider'd Ceremonies ; 
Fet the {malleſtthing may be'plac'd 1o as to -be'of great concernment ;- nd when 
theſe things accidentally become great, the cenflires of the Church may be prudent- 
Iy-and chatitably inflicted. ' Bur what power: the Chureh hath in making Laws will 
serWards be confidered in its place; thus much was of preſertt neceſſity for rhe an- 
lwer of the objeQtion. LO. Ws Rn cnn aka, Se oa 
33. "To the laſt there might be mainy- anſwers given.” 'It may ſuffice that the argu- 
ment is expreſly' falſe ; tor fuppofing that hwmnane Laws do direttly bind' rhe con- 
(cienee, ir does not tollow that it'is as great" 4 fin” to break the Laws of Man, «s 
| rg 
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_ 1to violate the Laws of God: that it" is {fin it does follow, bur not that'it- is: FY 
.great. - For the-law of God againſt" idle words' does oblige the conſcience, 'but ir 
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.does not therefore follow that it is as great a fin to talk idlely as to kill a Man. By: 


this Sophiſm relies upon this falſe ſuppoſition, That all things that bind the conſe. 
ence do bind in the: ſame degree, to the'ſame meaſures of iniquity. For if they to 
not, then liumane Laws may bing the conſcience, and yet they may be broken at an 
eaſier rate than the Commandments of God: 2. But then I add, that this is actor. 
ding to the ſubje& matter, and the evil conſequent of the ation. For ſuppoſe; 
Prince oppreſſed by a Rebel party, as Pompey was by Ceſar ; Photinus that told the 
King of Egypt where he lay hid, did a greater fault than if he had raild upon Pompey 
expreſly againſt the Commandment, thou ſhalt not ſpeak evil of the Ruler of the People, 
To open the ſecrets of a King may be a- greater fin, and do more miſchief, and pro. 
ceed from- greater malice than to call:my brother Foo]. For a Souldier'to deſert his 
ſtation may: be a greater crime than to ſteal a ſhilling. 3. And yet-it cannot be de. 
nied, - but there is great difference between the Laws of God arid the Laws of Man in 
their obligation. Concerning which, in order to many caſes of conſcience, 'it ig ft 
that I give account. | | 


| The difference of Divme and Humane laws in their obligation. 


1. The law of God binds the Conſcience immediately, and: by the right. of 

God ; the law.of Man binds the Conſcience mediately, 'and by the: interpoſition of 
the Divine authority : ſo.that we muſt obey -Man for God's ſake, and God for his 
own. | ws yo ud 9H ' 
- 2: The laws of God bind the will and the underſtdnding; that 1s, we are bound to 
obey, and bound to think them good. - But humane Laws meddle not with theun- 
derſtanding; for that's a Prince, and: can; be governed as-he can. be perſivaded, but 
ſubject to the empire of none but God : but the will is the ſubje@ of humane Laws; 
not only.that che will be bound to:command the inferior: faculties and members to 
obey and do the work of the law, but of jt ſelf preciſely it- is bound? for it is note 
nough that we do the outward works, but; the will muſt 'be of it ſelf obedient. What- 
ſoever ye do, do it heartily, x. v5; iegazent, do it from your very Soul ;, that is, chear- 
fully, willingly, without murmuring : -«s 75 Ke ip, xz. &x er9 gras, for ye doit wt 
to men; Eut to the Lord.” . _ ric Tat 0 --f ogy | 

3- The Divine laws are Hafting and perpetual ; but humane Laws ceaſe to bindthe 
conſcience, by. deſuetude, by contrition,. by contrary reaſon, by intolerable inconve- 
nience, by diſpenſation, and laſtly, by abrogatien. :-. 7 | 

4. Divine, laws oblige the Conſcience ;not;only to'an Ave obedience, but toafli- 
vity and earneſtneſs to.do. them, to: ſeek. opportunities,' to omit none to do them 
preſently. Humane.laws oblige to: an ative obedience, but not ta a ſpontaneous 
ofter, and ultroneous ſeeking of opportunities. It may be a ſin, it-is always an in- 
firmity, to; ſeek for excuſes and diſpenſations in Divine laws; [but it (is lawtul by all 
fair means to ſeek to. be freed from: the band of any humane Law that is not of pub- 
lick concernment, ,and.;is\of private igcommodity. -, A man may [decline-a burden of 
the law, or (eek a privilege, and exemption. : The Citizens of Rome were tied to keep 
guards in;courſe; and do other duties ; but he that had three children, had a right of 
exemption.; and he that hathnone may lawfully deſire and petition for. the privilege. 
The. burden of a. humane;Law may be. thruſt upon another, if ir be done by juſt.and 


charitable' means; but,in,the laws of God every Man muſt bear his'own burden chu- 


ſingly. and delightfully. | 
-.-5-.:Humane Jaws only-conſfider the, Qutward action, not the ſecret opinion ; you 


muſt gbey.Man, when at the ſame time without ſin: you may believe the law to be 


- imprudent, or imperfect, ar. fit to-be, annull'd, But:in the laws of God we muſt 
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{ubmir our molt ſecret thoughts, and-we muſt be ſure ſo to obey humanelaw, as we 
keep for God the prerogative of his : but though to God we muſt: giveaccount of our 
thoughts, yet humane: laws: meddle not with them at all. Cogitationis panam new 
meretur, ſaith the law, f. de panis. 110.81 

6. Humane laws oblige only; that they be not-deſpis'd; that is, that they be not 
Craglareieg without. a reaſonable cauſe: -but the laws of God mult be obeyed 


in all caſes; and there is.no cauſe to: break them, and there can be no neceſſity 
| upon 
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ofa 'us ro commit A yr n the obedighte Fo homaje hw cps may* Ripe ters Was 
weakneſs ih the SanRion,” ny _— Tr evil that Rs iftre;. the'th xy . 
nveniences upon ſome, men, the 1mpollibilities of man , the intolerable by 

: others: and Fore althoug Pig is al W9S4o be had” With we ; yonay 
-obey;/and* that a good'qne;' yer the Fealop ahd the gbodfieſs'sF ir is or tg be chief = v8 
«ts ad: theheft, or ro be exatted accorfing to the rice meaſure of neceſſity at One. 
Por tHotj tithe Iwof God'bind to'obedience withonr diſpute,” witl uk Mon In, 
\without Excuſe, and in all neceflities —_ accidents that En ſu opt d 
uh; my Won is pg0d, that which is equal "qnd probable” and pro table, "Huthane I $ 
46Horbikd”: WM of this/in'the ſequel. : B Cf 
by: He hat Home og the Jaw of God, gies for it; and he that xeg/e.Zx it is peccondlth 


Seo ire the nor dotng/itisby interpretation a a conternpt of God's law, © He'that 
3 th Jaws, is 2 Aſs guilty” before God: 'but*hEonly is ac{dtthied'r delpife 
, that valtnrarily and I reaſon 'diſobeys,” Brit” Af> at = of tnultitude* of 
othet "No a iprdena neſs'of Spit } knowingly, or ip ny, nie les? ic 
þynot hin; gof it; is-mm oe caſes 11 nt before of: 8 57 nit to 
the-punit cel he be fecier and depfeliended: - Th: 'S baly i is to 'be add that a 
wear and'4 Viflblure negtigence even in Humane Jaws is fo far from exctfing he 
Few of? h faw; rhat it zubles'the x wilt *- Diffoluta 1 oh Itentia Prop dolam eſt, * 
the law, , ' niandati, L. eſo, & 7 oe aff, &\ 0b (gate Si Set. i guoque | 
t yo 5 is accounted malice. 


of thelaws of God cſs no mar, keckuls 1 it is Culfickenkh / revealdl 

py : y than ; and'he is not only bound to .criquire much if there ſhoaldHe need, in 
thete* is 2 Hs i elear a cottmuication of them, thar-'a little enquiry will ſer ve the 
torn; and therefore no man'is ere excyst Hy ir {pnoracite. Bur. in the. laws of man ig- 
| horance 1 is caſier pleaded, arid does myye* any 'does ors ad happen.co 

many men. in very many cafes; and the) dre lf ve to'enquire, .an a FIN tn ud 
makes the ignorance probabſe'and qui frbrtt'r nz 

rhanis to 5 be the Fge, FEn0Dt 
.”g. When" Diyine and, Name avs are bra.” eſe > bing" anaph Fe FT 

+ . and without difpure God -- o be'tbe A ir rk Van; and a hu 

r obey Man"agaibſt' God: arid: Bip, N i, 


__ man, for God, .we.muſt never 
= ext lently oanketd by Ben- Sirach, Let * the reverence of an y Man cauſe thee to 


P LN "AF a conſequent. to the farmer' af the Miniſters: of, Jaſtice are bound to be 
more ſevere m exaQing obedience to cones ws tharto'cheir own in an equal or hi G 
matter ; they muſt be {afe in'the matter'6f their tres and zealous for Go 
and this alfo does prove'that whiere the Vo and the "appendages and circumſian. 
&s.do not" Alter 1 it, it'1s int e whole a to eak a humane law than to break a 
Divine; that is, altho plr both are ſins, 'yet/in the nature of "the aCtion it is of a leſs 
degree of” crime to brea] thehaw of our faperioar than'of onr ſupreme, 'of Manthan of 
God. 

11. Divine laws are impos'd upon the people; but humane laws" ate iriposd i in- 
deed, but commonly by their conſent, explicite or implicite, formal or interpreta- 
tive, and without acceptation_1n- a ſiyeet) regiment.may>indeed, but are not uſually 


raed into the ſanQtion and facredneſs of laws. | For the eivil government is'not abſo- Vide Rale 6.of 


- lute, and mere and ſupreme ; but in ſome ſences, and to ſome purpoſes, and in ſome 
degrees, limitted, conditional, precarious and mixt, full of need, and ſupported by 
them who are to be rul 'd, who therefore. are to be regarded, 

I2. Some add this ; the Divine laws bind both in publick and in private, the hu- 
mane in publick only : that is, becauſe humane laws take no cognizance of, whar is 
ſecret, therefore neither do they of themſelves bind in ſecret. But this although 
in ſpeculation i it hath ſome truth, yet when it is reduced to practice, - the confidera- 
tion is different. For though Mans laws know not what is in ſecret, and therefore 
camot judge. ; yet God, that binds humane laws upon our conlcienoes, knows the 
mbſt ſecret breach of laws, and he. judges and dilcerns. '-! But this harh ſome diffi 
culties in/it, and many -very material confiderarions, and hthve is to be diſtin{t- 
ly handled in ſome of the following pages. "This !enly-for! the preſent. When 'in 
Pivate'we can be excus'd or-innacent before God Z'ia thar- private, and in thoſe cir: 


this chapter. 


cumſtances{umart laws oblige not. - But God $: lawbequally oblige both in FO tet nh of this 
and 
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and _—— reſpetively to The. ſubject. matter. Of themſelves h = 
bane to do = ifare 9008s that. i 15,” neither with ; the cl er ; 


differences between the. laws of Gad,and 
f Canſcience, ; wh | tal afermanks Explie, upon | 
ticular rules; | 1M. O 15. this, . 10. as 
Eine, ir dkes of Gc bind Fj onger, ;and in more caſes than hu in 


A breach of 4 humane law is not ſo great afin, nor is-jt.ſo: often a ſin, as a breach 


the Divine; the advan extenſion and the intenſion Fes 
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faſting, to do fo then is an act of temperance as we 
is gluttony ; and to wear cloth of gold is Joxary! when og 
pon broad-cloth. To giye.great is giſtz ar FRArTIAgER and tot ms 
but if the y limits to Ak ſumm, to go beyondis pride 
is the work of God, though by the hands of Flopracd dam for 1t matters n 
| what means he effects his own purpoſes; ;by. himſelf, or by y his power ws 
Orat. 17. by ſecond cauſes. The ſumm, A this, which I repreſent in the words, of S.t 2 
Naziamen, Submittamus nos tum Deo, tum aljis tum tis qui Inperi in Ferra 
Deo quidem omnibus de c cops ; alit autens Ls Jropter. chores [64 edus.: 
#zque propter ordivem, publiceque diſcipline rationem. ubmit out” TED 
to one another, and to. Princes. : te 6 ay þ' reaſon in Fo el. t0.0n% apt 
charity's ſake ; to Princes for . order's and th e ac 5 Q, ubli woe, 
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Humane laws do not oblige the Conſcience to an afive obedience, when there 15 an 
imminent danger of death, or an intolerable, or very grievous evil in the obedience, 


HIS Rule is to be underſtood to be true regularly and ordinarily, and in laws 
humane ; thatis, ſuch whichare not commentaries or defenſatives of 
natural and a Divine Law. For if the forbidden aRion have in it any thing that 4s 
intrinſecally evil, then the ation muſt not be done, though to ſave. our lives: 
no ſin ought to be the price of our life, and we ought not ro exchange an eternal life 
fora temporal. -Here our Bleſſed Saviour's words are plain, Fear not them 
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can till the body ; and what profit have you, if you gain the whole world aid Toft your 
own oul > and it 1s better tage into life maimed and blind, than having two feet: of tn 
Sra.go into Hellfire? and God is to be:obeyed rather than man; and he that would far 
Bo fe ſtall loſe it ; and divers others to the ſame purpoſe. 'Now when:any thing of 
this nature. is the ſubje. . matter, of a humane law direAly,- or if the - viofation 
of any.thing of a divine Commandment be-rthe conſequent _ of the breach of a Ht> 
mane law, then the humane.law binds to its obſervation ti.ovgh with the loſs'of 'qur 


. .-But the queſtion here is concerning mere humane laws eſtabliſhed in an indifferent 
"marrer ; and in this it is that the Rule affirms thar humane law$do nor bind ro'their + 
abſervation with the danger of life. The reaſons are theſe, . > be tg TE, 

1. 1+. Becauſe.the end of tuch laws is only thegood and convenience of 'the hves of 
the Citizens. Omnibus a natura bene informatis inſitum e(ſe ut nemiyt parere velint, 
wiſh uttlizatis cauſa & legitime imperantz, faid Cicero, Narure/ber {cit teaches 2 wile 
men taobey princes that 'govern by laws, and for the gaod of their Subjcts, They 
therefore being, wholly made to miniſter to the circumitances of life, muſt not by out 
lives be miniſtred unto. ; nothing being more unnatural and unreaſonable than that 
4 man ſhould be ied to. part with his lite for his convenience only. * It is nor'worth it, 
tis like burning a mans houſe to roaſt his eggs. FH 3: 
4/6 Eye for eye, and.teoth for tooth, and all that a man hath he will give for bis Jife: 
it indeed the voice of nature andof this world,. there is no capacity to'receive any 
good- when our life is gone ; and therefore nothing of this world can make 2 man res 

nce for his life. That Law: therefore that pretends to do advantages to our 
life, 3 1t ſhall alſo require our life for the ſecuring ſuch advantages, takes awiy more 
good than it pretends to. give,-and makes the ſ{ubitance leſs principal than tae acce'> 


5; 3, If humane Laws do admit of equity. (as it. is confeſſed by: all men) there is no 
ale ſo favourable as that of faving of our life, either then weare to ſuppoſe the Laws 
to be made of a rock, and to yield to nothing, bur for ever to be a killing letter, and 
an inſtrument of the hardeſt bondage ; or elfe.at leaſt to beſo compliant as to yield to 
her Citizens in the caſe of life and death. Peres 

6. 4 All humanepoweris given: to man for his good, not-for'his hurt ; for edificatior, 
wot for deſtruftionw. But it very often happens, and it is ſo in-moſt-laws thar are mere- 
ly humane, that the good of the particular law is not ſo-great as the ſaving the life of 
one man; and if ſuch laws. ſhould not yield to the pretervation of ſo precious # lite, 
it were a law made for evil and'not for-good;:a ſnareand-no defence, an enemy and 
ad guardian ar friend. '. ooo en 1 be not nar nt | 

7. .; 5. Neceſlity is the band, and: neceſſity is the foltition ofa law. »Neceſiitas fas 
ct licitum quod alias licitum non eſt, faith Alexander ad 1. fx toto, ff. de'legibus. To 
the ſame purpoſe is that of Seneca, ::Neceſſitas,  magriium humane imbecillatatis 'patro- 
eintum, quicquid' cogit, excuſat; Neceſſity, makes every | thing dawful to which+'it does 
cppel. But of all neceſlities _rhat is the greateſt Whiehris the fafery ofourhves, 
and a reſcue from death : this caſe therefore -is-greater; than the band -of humane 
Lays. 3 036: :3; | | M1 4 264 165 18 1 

6.6. The-lawg of God io precepts-purely affirmative. do notoblige to an actual obe- 
dience .in the danger ofdeath- : This-is, in fach-politive.:laws.oþ God -vihich.do nor 
involve a negative, -of. an -intriafiek malice againſt;a law of. nature or -of prime 
rditude, the Jaws of God intend-aot to oblige, /When death ſhall be-the reward 

ofhimthat does obey. Thus the Maccabees brake the reſt of the Sabbath to defend 
themſelves againſt their enemies; and the Priefts: for the uſes of Religian,' 'and:the 
Diſciples of Chriſt co ſarisfic gheir; hunger:;,.and Chriſt was; their Advocate. ; Thus 
David 'and his follawers did,;eat the;Slew: bread expreſly apainikthe commandmenac, 
butit was inthis great/need ; a0d- Chriſt alſo; was.his Adyoeate- and defended.the 
fkR+- and if. a probable neceflicy,: that is a great. charity-and rehef, which is bur 
teavenueand:ithe addreſs-of av extreme: pecetliry; be:;a fufficicot excuſe from the 
aualobleryation. of a:law of; God; poſitive; and:.affirmative, ; auch more ſhallan 

.Siteme: neealligy. excuſe trom tuch.a law,1and thereiore » et:more ilrongly.does;ji 

aeclude againſt the: prefiure of a .humaneJay2in : feb caſes..; And . therefore. ahe 

nurch-hath declared . the ;Eoclefiaſtical Jaws :ot ali ing.go: nor. obligein.cale of 


bckneſsor-oldage,-orjouraey.and i a c 
| | | q and 
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and thus alſo no man is bound togo to Church on u feſtival to hear Divine Service 
when an enemy lies in wait to kill him : that is, the laws of the Church were in. 
tended for the good of the Soul, and therefore nor fuffer'd to do hurt to the Body ; ng 
as God affirms he will have mercy and not (acrifice, and therefore himſelf makes his 
own laws, that can yield at all, to yield to the occaſions and calls of mercy : fo doe; 
the Church in the imitation of God, whoſe laws and gentleneſs is our beſt meaſure. 
not that every little excuſe and trifling prerence can excuſe, but the danger of death, / 
or ſickneſs, or ſome very great evil reaſonably fear'd ; of which I ſhall by and by pive 
an account. | 

9. , Although the Rule thus underſtood be certain and evident for theſe reaſons, yer 
there are ſome adverſaria or ſeeming oppoſitions very fit to be conſidered ; becayfe 
although they donot evacuate the intear of che Rule, yer they give limit and further 
explication to it. | | | 

I. Cajetan affirms every law that binds under pain of mortal ſin, does alfo bing 
to obedience though death attend it; and his reafon is, becauſe we muſt ratherdy 
than commit a fin : and therefore let the inſtance be whar it will, if it ties:to ohs 
dience by obliging the conſcience, it is a fin to diſobey, and rather than fin we myſt 
chuſe to die. 2. * And that no man ſhould queſtion the power of the Superiour in 
obliging to ſuffer death, we find by the practice and conſent of all the world, 
that Princes can call their SubjeRs to battel, and. command their Officers upon 
dangerous ſervices, and the Souldiers are bound not to deſert their ſtation; agd 
the Maſter of the Ship was oblig'd to pur to Seain a ſtorm when Ceſar bade him, 
3- * For ſince the law is intended for a publick good, the private intereſt ( be ite 
ver ſogreat ) is not to be putin balance apainit it. And therefore. as ir is in the 
Laws of God, and in the confeſſion of faith, the brave ſons of Eleazar did fulfer 
death with torments rather than eat ſwines fleſh, and the Martyrs gave their lives 
ina willing ſacrifice rather than deny their faith: fo in their proportion it uſt 
be in the laws of men, they muſt be kept up, though we' die for it. Melin 
eſt ut uns quam Unitas, it is expedient that one man die for the people, one mem- 
ber for the whole body, rather one than the unity be diſſolv'd, and rhe community 
ruin'd. | | | | 
To theſe things I anſwer, firſt, that the propoſition of' Cajetay is not true init; 
laritude. For whatever binds to obedience under-pain' of fin, does not intendto 
bind to obedience with the loſs of our life under fin. -'It is true that we muſt rather 
die than ſin ; ' but we do nor fin in not obeying, when he that obeys ſhall die forit; 
and that being the queltzonought not te be prelumed by any opponent in prejudice of 
truth or probability. Humane laws bind to obedience, and Gods law annexs the 
penalty of fin ; but then Gods law coming in to ſecond mans laws, ſeconds it but in 
what it would oblige. But humane Lawsdo not 1atend regularly and in all caſests 
be obeyed with the loſs of life or limb; and when the Law does nor ſufficiently 
preſs ſuch intention, 'we are to preſume for liberty and mercy. '* Now thet which 
follows is true in ſome ſence ; the publick is to be perferr'd before the private, "and 
the ſupreme power can oblige the Subjefts ro ſuffer death, or to venture their lives: 
but this cannot be in all caſes. For if i all, then is the Magiſtrate the Lordof lik 
and death; which/is Gods peculiar ; but if he could in no caie, then he were not'the 
miniſter of life and death, which is communicated/to the Magiſtrate. The enquiry 
therefore now is, fince regularly hecannot, and yetextraordinarity/the ſupreme pow- 
er can'tie on his laws upon our ſhouſders with the cords of death, 'm what caſes this's 
true, and in what it fails. \. 202 | 
1. When a Law isdecreed by man with the appetidape of a penalty of death for 
irs ſanQion, itcan bind to obedience though death be in it. For 'ſmce the matter 
of the law-is by the Legiſlative power valued at the price of our lives, and by at 
dent the very keeping of it as well/as the breaking is fer at no lels price, rhe' evi 
of either fide being equa), the preſumption and advantege muſt be on rhe part of 
juſtice andthe law, norfor-injultice, tyranny and diſobedience. And ſo muchthe 
rather, becauſe that the 'obedience ſhould cauſe death is but rare and accidental, 
not foreſeen, but ſeldom happening ; but the law threatning death- to the difobe- 
dient is a regular, conſtant, obſerved, and declared? proviſion: and therefore that 
which is for. good, and regularly is eſtabliſhed by rhefear of death, - is not to be'put 
out of countenance by a contingent, rare and extraofdinary fear, and which alfo 1 
| ha, 
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intended for evil; for which in this caſe there could be no proviſion, and therefore 
there-ought to: be no regard. But this holds only in caſe that death on either ſide 
be. equally certain ; for if it be certain the obedient Maa ſhall die by the hand of a 
Tyrant, or a0 accident that is prepar'd, and itbe likely he may eſcape from the hands 
of the law by concealment, or by the relief of equity or charity, then the natural 


right of ſelf-preſervation will be hisapology ; this Man deſpiſesnot the law, butex- 


rmcates/himfelf as well as he can, and for a reaſon, which of all conſiderations meer- 


ly humane is the greateſt. | 
' 2; When the Tyrant power threatens death to obedient Subjects, for no other 


» end but that the ſubject ſhould: contemn the law, then the Superior can oblige us to 
obedience though we die for-it. ' For it is in this as in thoſe poſitive and affirmative 
aws of God, which although they yield to fave: the Subjects life, yet they will ne- 
veryield in the corruption of the Subjets manners : that is, they yield in charity, 
but not- to ſerve a Tyrants huſk. And thus we:underſtand the reaſon of the difte- 
rence between the ceſſion of the law of the Sabbath in the caſe of the Maccabees, 
2nd the not ceſſion of the prohibition of ſwines fleſh in rhe caſe of the Jewiſh ſub- 
ets. For the fear of death was: equal to them both: if the Princes did not fight 

upon the Sabbath, they ſhould'be cut in! pieces; and if the SubjeRs did not eat 
ſwines fleſh, they ſhould die with torments. But they preſerv'd themſelves, and 
theſe did not, and both were innocent. The reaſon of the difference is plainly this; 
They that offer'd ſwines fleſh to theſe did:1t as enemies of Religion; they that fought 
with thoſe upon the Sabbath did. it as enemies of the Nation, only they would take 
:dvantage by the prohibitions of the Religion. Now when death is threatncd by 
the enemzes of the Religion, it is with purpoſe toaffront ir, or deſtroy it ; and there- 
fore if the Mother and her ſeven ſons had complied, it had been a renouncing of 
their faith and their religion, and a contempt of their law, which could not be 

, fppoſed in the other cafe of the Princes, not onely becauſe both the Princes and 
the Army could not be fuppoſed to be. deſpiſers of rhe law, but alſo becauſe that 
very breaking of the aw, was with fightiog in the defence of the law and the whole 
Nation, And ſo it is in humane Laws: The facredneſs of the Authority may be 
eſtabliſhed with our life; and becauſe to conteron'them is always a fio, we much ras 
ther die than do it, though the matter of it felf be leſs and do not require it. But 
this is alſo to be limited. For it 1s. true that we muſt rather die than contemn the 
laws, but yet he that breaks them for no other reaſon than to ſave his life, is not a 
contemner of the law, for he hath greater reaſpn, and a great necellity: and there- 
fore it is not contempt, but is to be prefum'd the contrary, therefore this is to be un- 


derſtood, when 
x. Either the law expreſly commands we ſhould die rather than break it. 


Or, 
2. Hath declar'd that in ſuch circumſtances to comply thall be a contempt by in- 


terpretation. Or, 

3. When it is notorious that it is ſo intended by the Tyrant power : and, 

4. The Law-giver expreſly requires our fortitude and reſiſtance; for unleſs it be 
in ſuch cafes, though the law can bind, yet it does not. The ſum is this; when 
death is likely to be the conſequent of obedience by accident and the chance of 
things or the providence of God abſtraQly, then it is not to be expounded to be 
contempt. Becauſe in ſuch caſes God tempts not. But when an enemy or a Tyrant 
power tempts with the fear of death, he does it in defiance of the law or the authori- 
ty, and therefore here we mult obey and die. And this diſtinCtion is very much 
to be regarded. For if a Prince or an Eccleſiaſtical Superior make a Law, it is to be 

| preſumed that they doit not (for they have no intereſt todo it) in deſpite of chance 
to bind to obedience in the danger of death: and therefore it is a rack of their pow- 
er to extend it to ſuch a caſe; But they may have intereſt and publick neceſlity to 
_ this obedience when an oppoſite power threatens death, that they may deltroy 
the Law. 
i4. 3. The fame alſo is the caſe of 1 Come or 2 10jury to Religion, or 3 the 
Confeſſion of our faith, in all which cafes we are oblig'd to die rather than break a 
politive law of God or Man. And this is that which S. Auſtin faid, Satius eft fame 
mori quam idolothytis veſci, It is better to diewith hunger, than to ſave our lives by eat- Lib. de bono 


ing things ſacrificed to idols. That is, when the fo doing is an interpretative re- ©9njngep.16. 
Q.q z nunciation 
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nunciation of-our religion, of the Jaws 'of our Superiour forbidding;it, or is 4 ſean. 
dal ro'z weak brother: [And this is'it that S. Pau! ſaid, 7 will eat no fleſh as. 
as the world ſtands rather than cauſe my brother to offend. But in this there is ao dit. 
_ ficulry: 1 Ku 2 
4. Thwmane Laws bind to their 'obſervation though with the danger of death 
when that danger is either expreſly in the Jaw, or in the matter and inſtance of jr 
annexed to the obedierice. Thus the ſupreme Power can command the Curates of 
ſouls to attend a Cure in the time of Plague, to go to Sea in a ſtorm, to ſtand in 
a breach for the defence of the Army. For in theſe caſes he that hath power to d, 
it, hath expreſly commanded it; and tro undergo'the danger of death is of the ſub. 
ſtance of the ation and obedience, and is neither beſides the intention nor the kngy. 
ledge of the Law-giver: and therefore if the Law did 'not bind to obedience nos. 
withſtanding the danger of death, it were no law at all. For to a Prince commang. 
ing to go to Sea ina ſtorw, itis in vain to fay it is a ſtorm; and that Soldiers 4 
fool that tells his General he is afraid to die, when he ſends him upon an honorable 
ſervice. 

5. But all theſe caſes are to be provided ſo that they be ix gravi materia, that the 
cauſe be great, and the neceſſity urgent, and the publick good concerned, for Meng 
lives are not to be jeſtedaway : and though Scipio Major had power to carry, his 
three hundred brave fellows (that he fo boaſted of in Sicily) to the African war, ye 
he had no power to command them to run up the neighbouring Tower and lay 
head-long into the Sea for bravery are to ſhew his power. | 

6. One thing more is to be added. In thoſe cafes in which humane Laws do oþ- 
lige even in the danger of death, they do not oblige but for their whole portion 
that is, when the whole end of the law is not deſtroyed or hazarded by the diſobe 
dience, but that the caution and end of the law may be ſecur'd and obſerv'd in allor 
in the greateſt part; a Man may then by not obſerving the law, fave his own life and 
be innocent. And this is the rule of Aquinas, and it is very obſervable, Quando ef 
cauſa rationabilis, & non impeditur finis legis, non peccat mortaliter qui non obſerut 
legem, Upon a juſt cauſe a man may without a crime break a law, when by ſuch tranſqreſ- 
fion the end of the law isnot hindred. As ifa law be made that corn ſhall not be tranf- 
ported, becauſe of an imminent famine, and for the preſervation of the Citizens, 
ifany Man to fave his life ſhall comply with an inevitable accident and neceſſity, 
and carry ſome abroad, his neceſlity isa juſt excuſe, becauſe he hath not deſtroyed 
theend of the law, ſince his proportion and lading cauſes no ſenſible detriment to 
the publick : and though every ſingle Man muſt not pretend that his ſingle propor- 
tion will be no greater matter (becauſe that is not ſufficient unleſs there be a great 
neceſſity to do it; ) yet when there is ſuch a neceſſity, it will ſuffice that he didit 
not but upon a violent need, and what he did was not a deſtruction to the end of 
thelaw; and his example cannot have any evil effe& of ir ſelf ; for other Mencar- 
not ſay, Why may not I as well as he? Unleſs the neceſſity be as exemplary as the 
ation, and unleſs they be in the like evident danger of death, they cannot pretend 
to the like impunity. They that are in no danger may not, but he that is may, 
when the Subjeas ſafely can ſtand with the fafely of the publick: For although tle 

head may expoſe one member to loſs and amputation to preſerve the whole, yet 

"when the whole can be ſafe without it, the member may preſerve it ſelf and reuſe 

to becutoft: and nothing is greater than the ſafety of a part, but the ſafety of the 
whole. 

13, But the Ruleaffirms that not only danger of death, but the avoiding of a very 

grievous and intolerable evil is ſufficient to excuſe diſobedience to humane Laws 

from being a ſin. But this is particularly to be conſidered in the following Rules. 


RULE 
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Ru L E III: 


The Laws of our Superiour that are net juſt and good, do not oblige the Conſcietice. 


a.) ny thing that is unjuſt'or evil is againſt the nature of Laws; and the power of 
the Superiour, and the intendment of the Supreme. For God givesto.no man pow- 
erabove' or againſt himſelf. | | q 51te oh a Rom 
../ Now's Law is unjuſt upon many defects. 14 BEL [Rota 
"x. Tf ir be made by an incompetent perſon, that 'is, one who hathyno authority, 
"Cajus and Sejus were fellow-ſervants to Ruricanus. Cajus commands ' Sejus to, p0 to 
plough. Sejus demands,-de quo jure 2 And he was in the right: Cajus was the wiſer Clement.Exivi 
man, and he was the older, . and better employ'd, -but tie was not his Lord. Par 7 de Paradiſpgde 
rem imperium non habet,' ſays the Law.” \; 10.108 ily 4+ ._, Verb. ſignif, 
"2, If it be made in an incompetent 'and: undue matter. When S$au/commanded 
3 the man of Amaleck, Staiſuper me, & interfice me, Fall upon me and kill me; he was 
indeed a Prince, but'in that matter he could make no:law, andtherefore was not-to 
be obeyed. And the Ancients tell that when Mercury was accus'd for the murder.of 
Argus, though he pleaded that he did-it by'the command of Fupzter, . yet rhe Gods 
did not acquit him: and though Mark. 4zthony did worle for his own revenge. to kill 
Cicero, yet Pothinus did ll too whem-he-kill'd the brave Pompey, though at the'com- 
mand of his Maſter Ptolemy... © 4% 2 we. S | 
Antoni tameneſ/?' pejor quam cauſa; Pothini ; | 
Hic facinus Domino.preftitit, ills fibi. ; 0 
Anthony was infinitely to be condemn'd, and Pothings not to be juſtified. And upon 
this account, every law made againſt Religion, or any /thing of Divine Sanction and 
Commandment, is void, and cannat oblige the conſcience. . Lo which purpoſe who 
pleaſe, may read an excellent diſcourſe of S- Bernard in. his ſeventh, Epiſtle, which 
15 to Adaw the Monk. Upon this account a Thief cannot- begin a preſcription againſt 
theright of the juſt owner, becauſe his theft being againſt the law of God, cannot 
begin ajuſt title by the laws of men. - Thus although the laws * permit a man to BE oe 
polſels whar by an unjuſt price or bargain he hath acquir'd,. yet becauſe this is unjuſt g.G 12m*: 
and uncharitable to deceive his neighbour, the injurious perſon .is bound to reſtore, Pomponins. #. 
and is not indemnified before God by any warranty from the contrary Civil ot qamigeg 
Te fall not lye, ſaith our Lord God, nor deceive every one his neighbour : apd let no man yrecio $64. 
defraud or circumvent his neighbour in bargaining, faith S. Paul. xg72 T 4302gy 2\av- quemadmo- 


Sa are publick miſchiets if they bind to injuſtice ; and therefore to eſtabliſh 4- 


J&, faid the old Attick law, from the voice of nature; which Cicero well renders, _ _ 


tollendum eſſe ex rebus contrehendis omne mendacium,” no lye muſt at all be uſed in bar- Levis. 19, 
gaining : and therefore the law of man to the contrary is. invalid ; though I ſuppoſe * Thefl. 4.j 
the civil Law intends only to bar an-action . in the outward Court, but uot to give 
warrant to the conſcience, _ | | 
4 3. Humane Laws may be unjuſt when a juſt power in a competent matter paſſes 
on to exceſs, and goes beyond its bounds. He that excommunicates one that is not 
of his Dioceſs does not oblige the excommunicate perſon by the ſeatence. and Plate 
had nothing to do with the Holy Jeſus till Zerod had ſear him back to him; for to 
his jurisdition he did belong. Thus it a Prieſt or a Biſhop abſolves a guilty perſon, 
he binds himſelf, but looſes not the other. For no excels of power produces any 
effect of law, or tie upon the Conſcience. And to this purpoſe is that Rule of the law, 
Sententia non 4 ſuo Judice lata, nulla et: which is excellently rendred by S. Paxl, cap. it 6 Cle. 
What art thou, O man, who judgeſt another mans ſervant 2 Upon this account, all hu- rici.in princip. 
mane laws preſcribing tothe Conſcience, or giving bounds to the thoughts, are null. gt 
For in theſe things God only is judge, and all other Judicatories are ihcomperent : I 
' fay all other judicatories ; for as for ſentences declaratory ofa Divine law, that isnot 
under this reſtraint. But of that in its own place. * 
- 4 Humane laws may be unjuſt, by a defe& of the juſt and due end ; that is, when 
the law does not contribute to the publick advantage, , but wholly to his private 
who made the law. If the law be.apt to: miniſter tothe, publick good,, whatever 
the private intereſt and deſign of the wo ir may. ſpoil che man bur nor 0 
| 'q 3 |  _baw: 


wy 
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law. If a Prince eſpying the luxury of feaſts, and garments make ſumptuary laws 
and impoſe fines upon the tranſgreſſors, and does this only to get the money, indeeq 
he is not a good man ; but ſo long as the law 15 good, it does oblige the Conſcience 
The enemies of the memory of K. Henry 8. of England pretend that he annull'g the 
Pope's aurhority-in England only- upon defigns of luſt and revenge. Suppoſe this trye. 
yet as lorg as hedid good, though for evil ends, it is the worſe for him, but not for 
us; bur it the Prince does not, yet the law muſt intend the publick benefit: ang. 
Eap.16, Thar allo is the duty of the Prince. Nom proſpectantes proprit jura commodi, {ed cop. 
ſulentes patriz atque genti, ſaid the Farhers of the eighth Council of 7oleds. Kings 
muſt not look after their own profit, but make proviſions for cheir., Country ang 
Epiſt. 91. their People. Oficium eſt imperare, non regwmem, To rule is not empire. but office, ſaid 
Sexeca ; -and therefore-the Greeks call Kings, 4rzx7z5 279 TH arzxa; few, fays Ply. 
rarch, that ſignifies perſons 's8ppointedto take 'icare and rodetend the people. 
Claudian, ad Ta civem' patremgne geras, ta conſule cunths, 
z Non, tibi, nec tua te moveant ſed publitd:damna. 
Take care of the publick, not of thy particular, and ietthe common celemity moye 
thee 'moſt: and ſince rhe power itſelf .is deſigned for. the publick good, the laws muſt 
be ſotoo. And therefore when the law fays that'a law ouglit tro be a common pre. 
L. r. f.de le- Cept; that is, pro communi atilitate flatutum, fays the gloſs, that is, ir Muſt be for 
gibus. the' common good, Conditur utilitatis gratia lex, 1ays Plato, every juſt law is made for 
In Hippia. gbe good of the people : and from him Maffilins' Ficinus defines a law to be, « true max- 
ner of governing, which by profitable ways tends to the beſt end, that is, the publick goed, 
and /fidore ſays, Lex erit on:ne quod ratione conſbiterit, duntaxat quod relig ioni cop 
gruat, quod diſcipline conveniat, quod ſaluti proficiat, A law is that which agrees with 
Lib. 3. cap. 3- reaſon that is conſonant to religion; and accords with diſcipline, and is profitable and dies 
good. And therefore if a Prince make a law which is tor his own profit, and not for 
the publick good, he is a Tyrant ; and his laws have no fanction but fear, and no tie 
Eckic. 16.8, At all upon the Conſcience. And this is the doQtrineof arifot/e,'O uw” Tem 
c. 10. aur couple gr O07” 5 5 Bans m5 7% gyro A king and a Tyrant differ ve 
ry much : 4 Tyrant confiders his own profit 3 a King the profft of hns people : and under 
this conſideration comes that Prince that lays grievous burdens upon his people. To 
) Te jane pw Gov $6: Aapaſavos ts, 84, ofev Te5 2egbvec, mo\e; marhirm, 
©" XL, lee. ovAorrRec, wo): Atom EVBALL Dots, dAAG Torres MEAN? 3 oa{SCig x, ic Shoes, Thoſe 
that take great ſumms from them they ought not, and thoſe which they ought not as Tyrant 
deftroyers of Cities and rebbers of Temples, we do. not call them Coverous, but Wicke 
and Impions, and Uujuſt. And'therefore they who do fach things by laws made on 
purpoſe, doit by tyranny, afd therefore not by law, or juſt authority, and conſe- 
quently by none. In ſuch caſes we muſt ſuffer as it happens: but we may avoid the 
burden of the law, where we can peaceably and privately. For all fuch thingsss 
are againſt the good of the fabjects, the ſaw it felf declares to be no law ; that 6, 
to be more than the ſuperiour hath right or leave to do. Nudajuris aftzo ant benign 
tas patitur ut que ſalubriter pro hominum utilitate introducumtur, ea nos duriore inter- 
pretatione contra ipſorum commodum producamus ad ſeveritatem, fays the law, /. nulla, 
ff. de legibus : No law, no charity ſuffers us to make that by interpretation hard and 
againſt their profft, for whoſe profit it was firſt decreed by a ſalutary ſanftion. And 
therefore it is obſervable that all laws do infmitely decline all harſh fences, and are 
ambitious of gentle and benign interpretations ? waich is in the whole world the 
greateſt declaration that law-givers as they ought not, fo they profeſs they donot 
intend to prieve the ſubje& by an unequal burden. It was a Princely ſaying of Tre 
jan, when he put a ſword upon the thigh of the Prefe&t of the Prztorian bands, 
Cape hunc, & ft quidem refte G ex utilitate omninm timperavero, pro me, fin aliter, 
contra me utere, ©ſe this ſword on my behalf if 1 govern rightly and to the publick beneftt, 
if not, uſe it againſt me, That was too much, but Is purpoſe was excellent ; he 
knew it was Insdurty to rute by that meaſure only ; beyond that his power was 1n- 
competent. - *O 3Þ wu Tar xAncwre; ay my En Bank, 6 Team; 8 evarncy 
11bi ſupra, 72UTH, ZTe that does not ſo, is a King by fortune, But indeed a Tyrant, and any thing 14- 
ther than a Xing. 6 Þ favund a1z3» Pre, ſays Ariffotle, For he purſues his own, 
not his peoples good: and that is pzvAfrm; renee, the flain of Monarchy, that 15 
plainty Tyranny. Tiberins ſaid well, Dixi @ nant & fepe alias, P. C. bonum & ſt 
Iatarem principem, quem vos tunta & tam libera prie/hnte mftruxiſtis, Sewarni 4" wn 
ebere, 
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tt. Agood:and:a genrle/Prince 'aught to ſerve the»profit of this/Nobiliry; his Se- 
-oae-and Citizens ;- not only all but. each fingle Citizen, as.there is/vecation; arid 
thersfore Badelphus of Auſtria was very angry withhis:Guards'for hindring petition- 
as i come4o him ; 'Let them come, fays he, for I was not madean Emperor to'be 
ftp ine box. Sinite parvulos rad me venire, ſaith our Bleſſed Lord, 'the Ritkg' bf 
Sinos. .and the Lord-of Lords, Seffer my little)ones unto come'to me, But theireafon 
ration-of all is contamed mthoſe words of Sexcea; faying a'Prinee ſhould 


terris fungerer, 7 am choſen from the heap of mortals to ſtand in the place of God; *$0*Yo 


rhe does; thetis, to doall things juſtly, anilto do/allthings forthe benefit of the | 


mople:. now fince the Prince hath:bispower from God, he can/have.nopower todo 
cherwiſethan God does. - Admittere :in-aninmim tatiusireip. curam & popill} ata fuſ- 
itere, C: 0b/itum quodammodo ſui; yentibus uiuere; mottes omnes-tieſyue per pert foliri- 
linen, pro ſalute omnium:cogitare. © $o:Pliny:tefevibes' theidffice ofa Prince, ro take 
eedf theiwhole republick, ito tive to them not to. himſelf; days-and nights toifuffer an- 

in thinking for the profit ani{:melfare af al. Phis isthedimit of a Princesipower 
:aras he relates to Conſcience. For beyond: this the Conſcience is ror! Sound. 
The body is, and we muſt ſuffer patiently the evil which we cannot deprecatc; "brit 
kysthat are made-to purpoſes beyond theſe-meaſures.do no ways oblige thei'Conſci- 
ae, He 2x the Miniſter of Goil far thy:good, faith $. Paul ; atherwiſe he is not 'Gods 
Maſter, :and hath no other :purpoſes-none' of 1God's authority; and therefore can- 
not oblige the:Conſcience to an attive-obetience »inifuch where his powet is'incom- 


toc ; | 
Fn Thus, when a law by the change of things iorcaſes is become an enemy tothe 
common good, it:is not to'be-abſerved, faith Aquinas; and he pives this/inſtance : 
law is made that in time of fieges thegaresiof the!City be always kept/ſhut ; but 
the guards are-not tied toobey'tinslaw, wh the Gitizens'fly thither from the dan- 
rofthe enemy : and ſo in all equal cafes STncerning whichthis is\the Rule. 
, ThePrince is to be preſumed good and le: and if he be /not'ſo, 'he cis 'to 'be 
lpasd 1o, and:made fo at leaft by fitionglaw : wharſoever therefore''caſe does 
happen:in which the: Oitizens axigrioreſ Ws 20: be ſuppoſed thar itis' befites'the 
intention of the law, and-was not'in the prgonof the Prix eto 
uponthis, That he xwho!is good and: gentle gar 
iſhewere here and obſerved this evil, untievhe 
evil; and becauſe he-is not there, but his will :ig:here; the 1aw with fo-muc 
wis not to be obſerved ; for his leave tg brey'itvis tobe preſumed, 
i 6: Hither is tobe reduc'd the ajuſtice of unequal diſtributions; fach as'is, a-law 
iwbidding beggars to go from place to placeito ſeek relief, iwhen there is no relief 
a home ; the law 'of commanding every Vithge or'Pariſh to provide for their Poor, 
vhichindeed \is pionfly and charitably intended, bur becanfe when it is requ&d**to 
pattice it falls heavy upon ſome, und others touch itnot with-the top of their fin- 
gs, the law which was good i zbef, proves unjuſt 2» hypothefi, 'and therefore does 
' toblige the Conſcience ; but they who arexmder it, may not only ſeek relief by 
pation, but by avoiding it where they can pioufly- and chzrirably, according to 
the meaſures by and by to beideſcribed. For it 1s the voice of natural juftice and 
reaſon, which S. Paul urges to :his charges, mot that there ſhould be caſe' to one and 
hrdev to another : this is againſt equity, as having in ir ſo great diſproportionate in- 


quality. 

j 7. Laſtly, of the ſame conſideration it is, that in the making 'Jaws of burden, 
there be equality and proportion between the burden and the'canfe 'of the impoſiti- 
"m; thatthe burden be not greater than theevil lit intends to remedy, nor the re- 
Wedy greater than the diſeate needs, nor yet greater than 'men can bear. For what 
$xcetiive in theſe caſes, is againſt the icharity and juſtice of he Prince, and is 
ater of rapine.and impiety, not of fubfdy- and: prudent-provifions: and rhere- 
fechough it may .oppreſs the ſubjett, who hath ti6 remedybit prayers and tears ; 
/the Conſcience is ut liberty, 'and may procure remiffions by 'any ways of peace 


h evil to 


nd piet y. 
But 


wt with himſelf, Ego ex omnibus. mortalibasplacut elefiuſque ſum qu; Deorum ice in De Clethbce 
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Lib.3.dclegib. 
Cap. Zo. B. 12; 


IO. -Butiin the reducing of this. to:practice, theſe cautions areto be obſerved, + © 


-/2.' That though the conſcience be free fromall laws which are unjuſt upon any of 
theſe accounts, ; yet that rhe law be not diſobeyed -with the ſcandal and offenes of 
others, it muſt be ſo done that none be taught to rebel, or evacuate the law upon 
pretences and little regards ; nor that,our duty and religion be evil ſpoken of, #967 
that the: Superiour be made jealous and: ſuſpicious. When our -Bleſfſed Saviour hi 
proved himſelf free from tribute,:andthat in conſcience he was not bound to Payir 
yet that hemight not. give offence,” he-ubmitted ro the impoſition. And this 6gy. 


 . tion is given by all. the DoRors, who: follow Bartholus in it, capite 1. de conflitut;. 


Onibas. © 6 


IT. .. 2. The inconvenience of the republick muſt 'not | be trifling and conternptible 


but ſogreat as muſt in the judgment of good and-prudent men be' a ſufficieatwane 
of annulling the law;-ſo. great-as-muſt reaſonably. out-weigh the evil of material: g;c 
obedience. . And therfore in. the-injuſtice of-unequal diſtributions, and impyg. 
. tion of taxes, we arei-not to complain for every-little-prefſure, -nor yer- to weiph 
the. proportions in, gold-icales ;\ for. it.is -a greater duty of chariry- that the Subjec 
quietly bear a little load for peace-ſake and example and compliance, than ir:c9 he 
of duty in the Prince..to make ſuch exaQ; curious and Mathematical propoy; 
ONS. 13 CON OOVTB( 246408 eo tÞs | 


I2. 3. The inconvenience and injuſtice:muſt becertain, - notorious, and relied:y 


before it can be made uſe of to thebreach of a:law: 'For it is nowarranty to di 
that I fancy the law to be unjuſt: :and-thereforein this caſe the beſt ſcrutiny wee 
have.is, that either it be ſo declared by the voice of all-men, or the more ſober acces; 
of the wiſe men, or be evident in it ſelf according to the ſtriteſt meaſures; for where 
there is a doubtful caſe; the preſumption always is for obedience, not againſt it: yr 
although uſually in doubts, the:-prefumprion is for liberty, yet thar is either betweer 
. private perſons, or when the Superiour makes:a' doubt concerning his own" lays 
then he js to judge for liberty and eaſh but in our own caſes, and in diſputewithz 
law, the. preſumption is on behalt offi law, !becauſe ordinarily that'is the greateſt: 
intereſt, and the greateſt reaſon... : rs Loog bait 
4. When there is-a favourable caſe 
portunity we muſt ask.leave of! the A 


tbreakmp_/a.law, if we have time and op- 
2riour.;:: Becauſe as that does honour'to the 
Superiour, and gives value to the law fo it is the-greateſt courſe! of ſecurity; he 
cauſe it makes him Judge-who only cacomplain:. But to this we are not oblig i 
the caſe be evident, or-1f the danger.oFevil be '/imminent and ſudden, and there te 
no time or. opportunity to requireit:: | In:theſe caſes a leave is to be preſumed, oreli 
it need not, for the law does not oblige.- ©5l aith | | 
5- This is to be praQtis'd only. when the lawis:againſt the publick good. For if it 
be {till conſiſtent. with the publick intereſt, though it be againſt the good of a pur 
ticular perſon, the law hath left a power'of diſpenſation inthe appointed Miniſters; 
but a private perſon may.not ſo eafily break the law; at leaſt he is tied to other con- 
ditions, and more caution, and a ſeyerer conduQ; of which I am to give accountin 
the Chapter of the Diminution; of Laws. Bur: for the preſent, the difference is on 
Jy in ſpeculation: for notwithſtanding the perſonal inconvenience, the law d6 
fill bind the conſcience of the-Subjects in general ; but if ir be againſt the pub 
lick emolument, then the law ceaſes, and it does not oblige. In the firſt cak 
the particular is to be relieved by a way of his'own; of which I am afterwards to 
"ad of but in this caſe. the conſcience isat liberty. Thus when the Church make 
a law that upon a certain day the people ſhall meet in publick, and ſpend their day in 
faſting and prayer.;.;it is. a good law, and may be for the publick good, though 7+ 
rrouja and Abbatilla be. with child. and. cannot} faſt : All are bound, but from thek 
the yoke may be. lifted up for the preſent. But if aChurch make a law that all the 
Clergy ſhall loſe their livings and their office if they marry ; here: there is a miF 
chiet ro the, publick,. to. a whole order. gf men ; and the law cannot do 1o much 
good accidentally, as it, direaly does miſchief, - And. the confeſftion of Suarez up 
on another,occa{ion,.;but in this very. inſtance,; is remarkable, Cufodiam wirginitats 
elſe opus ſupererogationt, quod neceſſariam non habet conjuntlionem cum fine publici cow- 
modi; © ergo non poſſe pracipt lege humana, That virginity ſhould be kept is awarkif 
ſupererogation, that hath no neceſſary conjunition with the end of any publick good ; # 


therefore cannot be enjoyn'd by a humane law. Either then the law of the Coe 
det K 


m— 
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of Rome forbidding the Clergy to marry, does not tie them to be Virgins,” but gives 
them leave to fornicate ; or 1f-it does tie:them to a Virgin ſtate, ſhe makes a law 
which is not for the publick good, and therefore in which the hath nocompetent au- 
thoriry. This therefore is an unjuſt law, and does not oblige the conſcience. G6 
Mpeg agar % iZnzc ome Os TETLY pleret; TIKID KATE 70 DEg0MNOV wat BAGTe 
Teoay 116; Doroviuuer, faid Folycarpus : Weare taught to give to Princes and the powers 


ſet over us by God ſuch honour and obedience as may not hurt us. | 


— —— 


RULE .IV. 
A law that is founded upon a falſe preſumption, does not oblige the Conſcience. 


HE caſeis this ; Franciſco Biretti a Venetian Gentleman, full of amoars,and us'd 

to vain and wanton addreſſes, courts Falia a Senator's daughter, but with ſecret 
intent to abuſe her and ſo to. leave her. Marco Medici the Father of Fulia by 
threats and harſh uſages forces his daughter Fulia to conſent to a contratt with Fran- 
ciſco: who perceiving himſelf ſurpriſed, and that the matter was paſs'd further than 
he intended it, refolv'd to make \the beſt of it, to make a-contract to lie with her, 
and ſo to leave her. He does fo, ſurpriſes her in'the careleſs hours of the day, and 
the nakedneſs of her ſoul, and with flatteries mingled with the affrighting name of 
her harſh Father, acts his intention, and then purſues it till he was weary of her, 
and then forſakes her. She complains, and deſires remedy. The law declares their 
congreſs to be a marriage. But in the mean time Franciſco paſs'd into Sicily, and 
there married Antonia Peronetta a Sicilian Lady ; her he lov'd, intended to make her 
his wife, and did ſo. Now the law preſumes that after contra&, their congreſs did 


_ declare a marriage, cap. [s qui fidem, and'cap. Tua nos, de ſponſal, for it ſuppoſes and 


preſumes a conſent, and yet withal ſays if there was no conſent, it was no marriage. 
Here Franciſco is condemn'd by the preſumption, and reliev'd in conſcience. For 
if he did not lie with her affefu marztali, but only intended to abuſe her, he was in- 
deed extremely impious and unjuſt ; but he made no marriage, for without mutual 
conſent marriages are not made. Yet becauſe of this, the law could no way judge 
but by outward ſignifications, and «t plurimum, for the moſt part it is fo that con- 
tra& and congreſs do effect as well as ſignifie a marriage, the law did well to declare 
in the behalf of Fulia - but Franciſco, who knew that which the law could not know, 
was bound to make amends to Fulia as well as he could, but ro purſue the marriage 
of Anthonia and dwell with her. For the preſumption upon which this law was 
founded was falſe ; the congreſs did not prove a marriage, for it was never intend- 
ed : the preſumption was probable, but fail'd in this inſtance, and therefore in this 
caſe did not oblige the conſcience. Conſcience is to be guided by preſumptions 
when it hath no better guide ; but when it hath a certain truth to guide it, it is ber- 
ter than the beſt preſumption or probability. * Beſides this, when a law is made 
upon a ſuppoſition, and relies upon that alone, in caſe that ſhould fail, it is to be 
preſum'd that the Law-giver does not intend to bind. When the Men of gina 
were at war with the A4thenzans, they made it death by their law for any Athenian 
be ſeen in their Country. But when Plato was made a ſlave and was carried thither 
by a (lorm, one of the Citizens fav'd his life by an artifice, and did ir according to 
the intention of the Law. For the law being founded upon a preſumption that it ani 
Athenian came thither, it was for evil to their Town, they could not ſuſpe& that 
Plato bad ſuch an evil intention, when they knew his caſe and his fad ſtory ; and 
therefore ought to judge him quit from the burden of that law. Dom. Joſeph of Car- 
reras a Spaniard walking one night in Sivil, was taken by the Alcalde, and found to 
lave arms about him, againſt the Law ; but carrying of him to Priſon they found 
at the end of that ſtreet a Man newly murdered: the law preſum'd him to be the 
murderer, as it does aptly ſuſpe& ſuch perſons who at unſeaſonable times walk arm'd: 
lie was accus d, but finding triends was acquitted for his life, but ſentenc'd to main- 
tain the widow and children of the dead Man. He knew himſelf innocent, and there- 


lore was not bound in conſcience to maintain her, becauſe the law relying upon 4 


falſe preſumption, was a dead letter, and could not bind. 
butthat there be no error in the praQice of this, we muſt diſtinguiſh of preſump- 
| tions. 
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tions. One ſort is in matter of ſac, the other is upon preſuppoſition of dangers ufu- 
ally ariſing: hat is of juſtice, ths of caution. The examples which I have alrea- 
dy brought are all meer and unmuxt preſumptions of fat ; in which cafes the rule 
does hold without exception. But in prefumptions of caution it is otherwiſe. The 
law does irritate and evacuate the contracts of mixors, becauſe they being weak ang 
indiſcreet, it is preſum'd that they do it fooliſhly whatever they do; and it is fi 
that the law ſhould be their defenfatives againſt the evils of their ignorance. Ry; 
now ſome minors under ſixteen years of age are of a ripe wit, and competent judg- 
ment, and have craft enough to make a bargain, to conſider what they promiſe, ang 
to beware of the artifices of evil Men. But yet although the preſumption of the 
law fails as to their particulars, yet their Parents may anoul their promiſes, their 
vows, and their profeſſions, though the prefurmption of the law in their caſe do fail 
The reaſon of the difference is this : In preſumptions of fact, if the truth of the fa& 
fails, the whole foundation of the law does fail ; for the foundation is indivifihle 
and the law had no other ſupport ; if any thing of it fails, ir all fails. Bur in pre. 
ſumptions of caution, or of preſpppoſition of danger which does uſually happen, ir 
is wholly :otherwiſe; for though it does fail in fone inſtances, yet it is true in moſt, 
and is ſufficient to ſupport a law, which looks after that which is moſt common, nat 
after rare emergencies. And therefore the law in this cafe does not in proper ſpeak» 
ing rely upon a preſumption, but a certain judgment; for it is certainly true thatit 
is ſo moſt commonly ; and it is preſum'd fo of every particular: at leaſt the law 
knows not how to diſtinguiſh them, and therefore is a juſt and a wife law, condu- 
cing to the publick benefit, and conſequently 1s a good meafure to the conſcience. 
Galy this caution is to be ipferted, That if a Mor make a contract, as if ay 
" Man under 16, or a Maiden under 14 makes contrat of marriage, although thisis 
not valid in law till rheir years of conſent be completed; yet if they have a mature 
judgment otherwiſe than the law did prefume them to have, they are tied in con- 
ſcience to verifie this contra, if all theſe conditions were obſerved which could 
make the act valid in the law of nature, becaute no civil law can evacuate a natural; 
and where they are naturally able, they are by their own act under that law natura- 
ly oblig'd : but this, although it be an eſkntial confideration as to conſcience, yetic 
is wholly extrinſecal to this Rule. | | 
But there is one diſtintion more of uſe to the explication of this Rule. Lays 
founded upon preſumption are either laws of favexr or /aws of duty. Thoſe thatare 
made in favour may be made uſe of only when that ſuppoſition upon which it is four- 
ded 1s really true, but muſt not be us'dto the prejudice of any, whether it be true or 
falſe. And of this nature, reducible to it, is the caſe that Cicero de;Oratore ſpeaks 
of. A Romazx Citizen ſuppoſing his only fon to be dead, declares a Kinſman tobe 
his Heir. The ſon afterwards appears; and by a true prefumption that if his F- 
ther had ſuppoſed him living, he would not have diſinherited him, is reliev'd againſt 
a falſe preſumption which ſupposd him dead. And it hath left a ſtain upon the ho- 
nor of David's juſtice and friendſhip with Fonathav, that when he had liitned to the 
faiſe information of Z3ba againſt his friends fon Mephiboſherh, and gave the hand to 
the informer ; he yet upon a right notice of the cauſe reſtor'd but half. For this 
cauſe, ſay the Doctors of the Jews, God divided his Kingdom, and gave the bigger 
half from his Grand-child Rehoboam to his fervant. But if the laws be matter of d 
ty, andenjoyn ſomething that is'good or uſeful tothe publick, whether the preſum- 
ption be right or wrong, they do oblige : and the reaſon is, becauſe the preſumpt- 
on, whether it was z# fact or 7# caution, yet it was not the whole foundation of the 
law; or if it was alone built upon it at firſt, yer it is ſupported by other arguments 
ſtrong enougn to affirm the law. If a law were made in England, that whoever comes 
not to Divine Service 1n publick Churches ſhould be punithed by a mu} of 204.1 
month, tie fine of Recuſancy, upon a preſumprion that he that is abſent is ſo indeed, 
this law were as much incumbent upon them that are not Recuſants : for although 
the law was at fr | made upon that preſumption, yer becauſe otherwiſe it com- 
mands a ver: good act, which alone and without the preſumption were a ſufficient 
inducement to the. law, the Conſcience. of thoſe who are, and: thoſe who are not in 
the firit prelumpt.on are cqually oblig'd, 


RULE 
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RULE Y. 


Humane Laws do bind the Conſcience to or from an a& in ſecret, as well as in pub- 
lick 


; COme things are ſecret or private in their own nature, ſuch as are only the prero- 
g gativeof God to judge of ; as the word of the mind, the thoughts of the heart, 
thedefires and repudiations of the affeftions, the inclinations and tendencies to an 
objec, love and hatred, the pleafuresor ditpteaſures of the fancy, acts of judgment 
2nd nnderftznding. Thefe God only knows, and he only puniſhes. * Others are 
ſerer, bur yet they are fuck only by accident, and for want of proof; and 
theſe alſo are more or lefs ; for fome ave ſeen by one witneſs, and fome by more ; 


and they that are ſeen, either are brought to judgment, or noxg. Now according to 
the parts of theſe diftinQions, this Rule is in feveral manners to be veritied. 


, x. Thoſe actions which were done in fecret, but under the obſervation of a few, 
when they are brought to judgment change their nature, and become publick , 
and therefore are equally under the power of the Law, as if they were done in the 
Market. For in the Law, zhat is called Notorious which is. either declar'd injudg- 
ment or prov'd by witnefles, or evident by the intuition of the fact. And thar 
ations, 1n this ſence at firſt fecre?, are ſubjcible to laws, is clear þy the very ex- 
amination of witneſſes and the whole proceſs of kw. For the Judge takes notice of 
mother notoriety : if a Judge fees a thing done, he cannot puniſh it ; he muſt wit- 
meſs ir, andanother puniſhit. All that is notorious to the Judge mull firſt be ſecrer, 
and then publick ; that is made manifeſt or notorious by witneſſes and ſentences of p 


Judges. 

3 . of actions are ſecret, becauſe they can be praved only by one witneſs Now 
it is true that in ſome cafes one witneſs is fufttcient, 2s in the caſe of treaſon : or in 
caſeof confeftion, for his own witneſs againft hinaſeif is as good as ten thoufand 
when it is ſo, it 1s manife/tum as before, and therefore the fame thing is to be affirmed 
of ir. Bur if it be a ſecret, ſo that ncannot becomperently proved, it istrue that the 
kw does not puniſh it, but it faig would ; andrherefore declares that the private acti- 
on is a diſobedience and tranſgreſſton. 

1, 3- If the sQion be done wholly in fecret, then indeed the criminal Judges rake no 
notice of it any more than a man abiding in the city does of his country-houſe on fire 
before he knows of it ; but as one is an unknown calamity to the man, fo theother is 
an unknown tranſgretfſion of the law. For that the thing is known or vaknown it al- 
ters the caſe as to the puniſhment, yet nothing at all as to theoffence, the ſcandal on- 
ly excepted and the example. Now that the aw docs intend to forbid ſuch actians, 
K appears by the as of ſcrutiny, and the proceedings againſt ſuchas come acciden- 
tally to be diſcover'd. If a faſpicion do arife or any probabihty, any fame or rumour, 
the law begins her proceſs, fomewhere by torture, ſomewhere by examination up- 
on oath, and ſomertzmes gives fenrence upon conjectures. Now 1t tothis it be replir 
ed, that this is the beginaing of publication, and the law proceeds only in proportion 

to-1ts being pablick ; 1 anfwer, 'that it is true, the can; proceed no otherwiſe: and 
therefore it the queſtion here had been whether ſecret aCtions were puniſhable by hy- 
mane laws, I ſhould have anfwer'd otherwiſe, and fo the lawyers diſpute it: bug 
here the'enquiry being whether 2he Conſcience be obhg'9, I am to fay that the publi- 
ation of it- does not make # to be a fin; this reveals the action, and thelaw declares 
or makes it to be a ſin 5 for a man is not hanged for theit unleſs he be diſcoverd, but 
if he be, then it is for his theft he is punithed, noe for his diſcovery, The conſequent 
of which is this ; that if the ation be againſt rhe law, be: it never fo ſecret, it is a - 
fin; and here is the advantage ofthe wiſdam and Oecanomy of God in tke verificati- 
vn of humane laws ; he confirms the laws of men, 2ndhe binds in Heaven what they 
bind on Earth, and he alſo knows in Earth, what is done withe molt ſecret corner, and 


judges accordingly: ; 
4+ But 
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4. But as for thoſe things which are ſecret in their own nature, ſuch which Are 
not only not known, but not cognoſcible by humane laws and judicatories, the 
caſe is much more difficult, it being generally taught by Divines, that no humane 
laws have power to preſcribe internal as ; and conſequently that whatever we 
think-or wiſh, ſo we do the thing that is commanded, the law of man is fatis- 


fied. 


Queſtion. 


Whether Humane Laws can command or forbid inward afts. 


6, But having as well as I could conſider'd the ſecret of this thing, I reſt finally upor 


this account. It being czrtain and confeſſed that tlie laws of Man have power to 
conſtitute actions of themſelves indifferent, into the-order of vertue and vice, mx 
king that to be inceſt which before the law was not, and that to be theft, which ig 
other countries js lawful, and ſo in other inſtances; if the law does change .the 
ation only fo as to make it merely to be an inſtance of obedience or-difobedience, 
then the law hath no power over internal ations: for man is not the Lord of Conſe 
ences and minds, and we are not tied ro obey any man commanding an internalac; 
his judicatory here is not competent, his authority is not ſufficient. For. it ſerves 


' No end of the publick, and it hath no judicatory, no. cognizance, and no intereſt: 


and it were as fooliſh as for a King to fit upon the ſtrand and command the waters 
not to flow to his feet. * Butifrhelaw of man have chang d an action not only ty 
an inſtance of obedience or. difobedience, but plac'd it alſo in the order of fome 
other vertue or vice, as by changing it to inceſt or adultery, or chaſtity or tempe 
rance reſpeCtively, then the law ot man hath power over the Conſcience evenin the 
moſt ſecret at ; not diretly, and by the energy of its own power, bur indireg- 
ly, collaterally and by accident, by reaſon of the laws of God. The reafonis 
plain: becauſe it is not lawful to commit adultery, or murder, or inceſt in our 
heart ; thelaw theretore that conſtitutes this ation and makes 1t to be murder, does 
conſequently oblige the Conſcience not ſo much.as to deſire it. Yoluntas faftigr. 
go eft, qua ne tunc quidem liberatur quum aliqua difficultas perpetrationem intercepit, 
ipſa enim fibi imputatur, nec excuſart poterit per illam perficiendi infelicitatem operata 
quod ſuum fuerat : ſo Tertullian : The will is the original of , atlion ; and.is nit freed 
when ſhe is hindred from doing what ſhe would. Her own aft is imputed to her ; for thoyh 
no event ſucceeded, yet ſhe did all her part. Thus in the Canon law Clementis 1. Sell. 
verum de hereticis, the inquiſitor of heretical pravity is excommunicate if either 
out of hatred or hope of gain he condemn the innocent, or for love and favour ab- 
ſolvethe criminal: upon which the Gloſs obſerves that the Superiour can punith the 
ſin of the heart, though it never proceed to action ; and to this Gloſs Panormitas 
and Adrianus do conſent. Now if it be objeted that here is an action external 
complicated with the internal, and that the law proceeds againſt that, not againlt 
this; IT anſwer, that it is certain the law cannot proceed to ſentence againii the 
internal, unleſs it be ſome way orin ſome degree publick - but rhat which I affirm 
is, thar the law forbids the internal, or commands it, and that, in caſe the aQtion be 
plac'd in the rank of vertue or vice diſtin from the mere obedience or diſobedr 
ence, and this is a pregnant inſtance of it ; for the condemning the innocent is 
therefore the more forbidden and the more condemned, becauſe it is prefum d to pro 
ceed from hatred. And ' therefore .Cato argued well in behalf ofthe Rhodians, agaioli 
whom it was mov'din the Senate that a war ſhould be made, becauſe they had ſome 
listle light conjectures that they were not well affected to them ; and becaule ſome 
of the Rhodians had moved that they might help Perſeus the King of Macedonia, in 
aſe peace could not be obtained for him : Cato, made an oration in their behalf, a: 
firmingit to be unreaſonable to puniſh them, becauſe they had a mind once to have 
made a-war.” But this was therefore well ſaid of Cato, becauſe there was no provi 
that the Rhodians did intend it, and-ſecretly or openly decree it. If they hadintenr 
ded it, it'was penal, andwhen the-:intention had: been -prov'd, - it might have been 
more reaſonable ro proceed to puniſh their breach of friendſhip. And thus the Rv: 
dians themſelves confeſſed that the Romans warr'd juſtly with Perſe«s tor intending 


a war againſt them ; but he fo intended ir, that he did ſomething towards it ; but 
7 no, 


% 
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no Gity, no Nation would deſtroy them who did nothing towards the evil which 
they ſecretly intended Quis hoc ftatuit unquam, aut cut concedi fine ſummo omnium pe- 
riculo poteſt, ut eum jure poterit occidere 2 quo metuiſſe ſe dicat ne zpſe poſterins occidere- 
tur 2 faid Cicero ; He indulges too much to his fear, and deſtroys the publick, that 
will kill any man whom he 1s pleaſed to fear, orſay that he would firſt kill him. And 
the reaſon of that is, becauſe rhere can be no ſufficient proof of the ſecret thought, 
without it break forth ar leail into words and decrees and preparations. But /nju- 
riam facit, qui fatturas eft, {aid Seneca. If it appears ne was about to do a miſchief, 
he is guilty ; his ſecret was criminal : and that is it which is punithed as often as ir 


Cal. ; . . » . 2 w F: = 
And this is more evident in the civil law, 1. f quis non dicam rapere, C. de Epiſcopis 


& Clericis. Where the very thought of raviſhing a Virgin is puniſhed. Ir is true, 
this thought was declared by the atrempt or adecreſs to it : but becauſe it was not 
conſummate, it is evident that humane Laws bind to more than to or from the ex- 
ternal ation, The law that puniſhes the criminal before he hath acted the evil, 
puniſhes the internal principally : tor in the addreſs and firſt preparations nothing is 
done bur the diſcovery of the thought ; but when-the' thought is fo diſcovered, and 
theaction is not done, if the man- be punithed it is not for the action but tor the 
thought. And to this purpoſe 1s that of Czcero-trrhis Oration pro T. Annio Milone, 
Nifi forte quia perfetla res non eſt, non fuit punienda : perinde quaſi exitus rerum, non ho- 
minum confilia, legibus windicentur. Minus dolendum fuit, re non perfetla, ſed puni- 
endam certe uihilo minus. Not to puniſh the fault becauſe the miſchief was not done is as 
much as to ſay, that the laws are not avengers of evil purpoſes, but of evil events only. 
Indeed if the miſchief be not done, we grieve the leſs ; but if it was but intended, we pu- 
wiſh it never the leſs. And to this Sexeca in his controverſies gives teſtimony, Sce- 
lera quoque, quamv1s citra exitum ſubſederunt, puniuntur, The jame with that of Pe- 
riander, pw 110100 T&5 & MAQTHYWTRS, ANG 34 T5 phAAAaIvTRS 1)Z% et, not only thoſe that 
&, but thoſe that would fin are to be puniſhed. And to this ſence all thoſe laws which 
puniſh the affeion, though the ettect follows not, are to be- underſtood, as Cap. 
pro-humanz, Sed. Sacri, de homicidio 1. 6. ©. 1.'quiſquis, C. ad legem Juliam maje/ta- 
tis; & cap. 1. de ſciſmaticis, Set, omnem, 1. 6. & I. Fugitivus, ff. de 'verborum ſignif. 
I. Divus, ff ad leg. Cornel. de Sicariis. _— 

1 Bur this is alſo further manifeſt -in the differences of chance-medley, manſlaughter, 
and willful murder ; where the action being wholly ditterenc'd by the thought of the 
heart, proves plainly that the thoughts alſo are puniſh'd by humane Laws ever when 
they are manifeſt. And if the Divines and Lawyers would diſtinguiſh in this queſti- 
on the puniſhment from the crime, the Court external from the C:urt of Conſci- 
ence, they would not err in this article. For,although a man's thoughts withour 
fome external ation are not puniſhed, becauſe they are not known ; yer they could 
not be puniſhed when they are known, if they were not puniſhable and criminal in 
themſelves.even againſt the laws of man. And therefore when Ulpian had ſaid, Co- —_—_ ow 
gitationis penam nemo patitur': Accurſius adds, Si ſtatum in finibus cogitationis eſt. No "y ho — 
man can be puniſhed for his thought ; that 1s, if it proceeds no further, for them ir is fgnitic. 
known to none but God. #115 

9. Upon thisaccount we find ſometimes in Laws, commands expreſly enjoyning the 
internal ation. Thus when the Council of Lateran had complained of tome Clerks 
and Prelates that either wholly omitted their office, ,or ſaid it negligently, it ads, 
Hac & fimilia ſub pena ſuſpenſtonis penitus inhibemas, diſtrifte precipientes in virtute 
obedient ice ut Divinum officium notturnum pariter & diurnum, quautum eis dederit Deus, 
Rudioſe celebrent pariter & devote: viz. that they ſay therr office diligently and devout- 
ly;-which becauſe it is an a of the heart as well as of the outward man, it gives a 
ciear evidence in this enquiry. Burt above all is chat Novel of Fuſtinian, which the Novel. 135. 
late Greek Books have brought to light, it never having been noted by the Latin in- 
terpreters, in which the Emperor commanded thar infolent debtors, who by mit- 
lortune, - nor by their crimes, were made poor, if they ſwore their inſufficiency , 
were'to be freed from all turther trouble ; and the Creditors that refuſed ro obey 
the; edit ſhould pay ten pound of gold ; and &z ww euro, for their mece 
thought of doing otherwiſe thould 'be put to death, I end this with the ſaying 
of the Jewith Doctors, Quicquid ſapientes vetant palam . fieri, id etiam in penetra- 
libus vetitum et, Whatever the wiſe men forbid to be done in publick, the ſame 
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muſt be underſtood to be forbidden in your cloſer. Ir was the ſaying of Rath, 
Bachaz. 


Roure VE 


Humane Laws before ſufficient promulgation, do not oblige the Conſcience. 


"Nl Atl the faults of Subjes are not cognoſcible without publication ; ſo neither are 

Vide etam / \ the wills of Princes. Leges ſacratiſime que conſtringunt hominum vitas mntelligi 

| m1 ys hag ab huminibus debent, fays the Law, 1. leges, C. de legib. & conſtit. Bur in this there 

tir.De benefic, 15NO difficulty : all that is made is in the aſſignation of the ſufficiency of the Pro- 

q-22.n.14- mulgation. A Spaniſh Lawyer Selva, and he alone, ſo far as | have heard or read, 
affirms the very folemn edition of it and declaration in the Court or Council tobe 
ſufficient. But as he ſpeaks it wholly without reaſon, ſo he is ro be rejected 
withour farther trouble. Others require one proclamation in one or more places, 
according to the greatneſs of the Province or Juriſdiction ; but ir can! never 
be agreed poſitively how much is enough. Therefore ſo far as our conſcience 
can be coficerned in it, theſe following propoſitions are certain, and they are ſufh- 
cient. 

x. It is not neceffary that laws in their promulgation be fo divuſged, as that the 
notice of them reach every ſingle ſubjea. Not only becauſe in moſt laws all perſons 
are not concerned,but alfo becauſe it is morally impoſſible; I mean in a preat Pro. 
vince, where the laws are commonly of greateſt concern, and the promulgation 
more to be regarded and more diligently endeavoured. For laws of men are notlike 
the Sun, ſearching into all corners ; but as the law it ſelf is fuch as regards that 
thing which happens moſt commonly, ſo the promulgation is of a ſymbolical nature, 
and can arrive but to moſt perſons. 

3. | 2. In all Princely and ſweer Government there muſt be fuch a publication of laws 
as muſt be fit to miniſter to the publick neceſſity and the publick duty, that the lays 
be no ſnares, but piouſly intended, prudently conducted, ſufficiently communies 
ted, and reaſonably exacted with abatement of all thoſe deficiencies which areinci- 
dent and unavoidable to mankind ; fo that if whar be in Council judg'd ſufficient 
for promulgartion, Yo not prove (o in the event of things, and in the Province, the 
defect be put upon the inſufficient publication, not -upon the account of diſobedi 
Ence. | 

4 3. Be the publication legally ſufficient, or not ſufficient, it is certain that the cor- 
ſcience is not tied by the law, till it be known. I donot fay but that the prevarics- 
tion may be juſtly puniſh'd, becauſe the law may be publiſh'd as well as is morally 
poflible, or prudently and civilly is required, and yet ſome may inculpably be igno- 
xanr of it. Bur be it ſo or otherwiſe, it 15 impoſſible that they who know not of it 
can obey ; andif they cannot, they cannot be oblig'd : for that isno taw, but med 
neſs, which obliges a man to that which 4simpoſtible. ' 

5. 4 Thecare and ſufficiency of publication is wholly incumbent upon the Law-gi- 
ver, not atall upon the Subje ; rhat is, rhe Subject is not bound to ſeek after the 
law, bnr only to ſee that he do not turn his ear from it, or ſtudiouſly decline it, or 
endeavour to be ignorant. For a law, though it' be for good tothe publick, yet to 
the particutar being a reſtraint upon-our natural or. political liberty reſpefively, no 

man 1s bound to ſeek his own fetters, or pnt the burden upon his own neck, but to 
wear it will whers it is impoſed : but to refuſe to hear is the firſt at of diſobedience; 
but"ro hear is the firſt inſtance of obeying ; thereforetill he hath heard, he isobligd 
to nothing. This hath no limitation or exception but this. If rhe Subject hath 
heard'there is a law, he is bound to enquire after it, for. then it is ſufficiently pub- 
lith'd : rhe Law-giver hath done his duty. Burt before he hath heard, it is to him as 
if it were not ; and that which is not cannot be numbred, cannot be accounted for, 
The firſt is ſufficient to oblige him, he is bound becauſe he knows, the will of the 
Law-giver hath bound him ; bur then he muſt enquire for his own fake, for other- 


wiſe he cannot perform his obligation. 


2, 


5. Al- 
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6. + Althougtr as ro cbiiſcience the forrfer meaſures are certaitt , yet the Legiſlator 

hath pqwer to declare when the promulgation is ſufficient for the, nullifying of all 

contracts imofvening, of roche privileges; and changing all exterior events 

of 14 + beciule the being of all thefe depetids dpori the will of the Prince and of 

his ta. Only when this is reduc to prattice, in .the thiatter of contraQs , if 

itey ett valid by the law of nattife, he that did contract is oblig'd ro ſtandroit, 

f the otHbr requires it; biit if it be his own 4dvantdge; he is bound to. quit it, if 

the othets recedesand makes ufe of his 2ovantage. For the law can tie him to tuf- 

ſer intotivenithce fot thie publick ititereft, but not to do any evil. Thus if 73tius 

contritt with Mzvius to cdtry twenty Tun of Wheat from Sicily t9 Rome, and be- 

fore the contract a prohibition of ſuch contracts was legally publiſhed, and yer he 

| Ret -horbf it; heis bouhd ro obey it + but if Mzvius, who 1s like to be the 

| evibet, ſtand upon hls right of jliſtice and natural conſent, 77rzus muſt make hitn ; 

thends; but he muſt hor cranſporr the corn.” But this is,in caſe they be not both 

Stbjecs of the fame Prince. And the reffon of this is plain, becauſe the ſtranger 

hit afarural tight by juſtice and ſtipulation; but che Subje& harh a law upon him 

therefore the other is not tied to quir thar, but the Subjet muſt obey this ; not 
todo an injury, for no law can oblige him 'to that; but to ſuffer one that is toler- ' 

ibſe and is out-weighed by the publick advantage: But if they be both the Subjects 

of the ſame law, the Iw that forbids one to cn the contract, does alſo by impli- 

ation forbid the- other to exact that which is illegal: So thar although the law 

annot difoblige 77rius frofn verifying 2 contra& that is valid in the law of nature : 

yet Mevius cafi remir his right, and rhe law can tie him to chat. * 

1, This holds in all things where the patties can give conſent to the invalidating of 
the contract. But ſometimes they cannor, and theh che rule of conſcience is, /Zan- 
dim eft juri naturali, whatever was ratified by hature and religion muſt remain for 
wer. The Councif of 7rext makes a law that all clandeſtine marriages ſhall be null : 
nies the law, and declares it from a certain time to be valid. A poor Vine- 

fer in the YValzoline hears nothing of it, but gets the daughter of his Maſter the 
Farmer with child after contra per verba de preſenti. The law is urg'd upon him ; 
the parties are both threatned, and are in thar tright willing to recede. But they 
were told by a prudent Confeſſor, that they could not confent to any fuch ſeparati- 
on; and he told them truly. For in marriage there is a neceſſitude contracted by 
alaw of nature, and not only a mutual right tranſmitted to each other, but there 
is 2 band of Religion, a Sacramental tie , or relation. that God hath joyn'd, and 
no Man can put aſunder. But untill the contract is paſs'd fo far as that it is become 
2 marriage in the law and ſtate of nature, the prohibition ought to prevail upon 
them. | 

8, Laftly, in priviledges there is no difficulty, becaufe the law is not bound to 
fiveatry at all ; and therefore may reſtrain them ar any time, without giving a 
reaforn. Thus if a law were made that all illegitimate childten that were born 
after the death of the Emperor Maximilian ſhould be uncapable of a Prebend or 
dthefice in a Church ; he that heard nor of the law might juſtly be put out after 
foletnn inveſtiture. For #d man's injurd, becduſe he hath not a favour done him. 


RULE VIE 


That alaw ſhould oblige the Conſcience, does not depend upon the acceptation of the 
Law by the People. 


F? HIS Rule hath ſuffered great prejudice, not only by the contrary opinion 

of the Civilians and Canoniſts, who in very great numbers oppoſe it, but 

by all perſons almoſt who live under Governments Democratical , or do not 

= conſider the powers and conſequents of Government. But the cafe in ſhore 
EInms ; 

; All Governmentsin the world did either begin right or wrong. If right, it was 

 bydivine appointment, or by the multiplication of the poſterity of a Patriarch , 

and rhe 2vZyo; increaſe of Paternal Government. This is the natural way, and'this 

Is founded upon natural reaſon, and a Divine Commandment. This hath in itno 

3 & evil. 
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evil and no queſtion, and ir is juſt-the beginning of Monarchy , it produces no 
other Government. | . : 5 

;- Butif the Government comes not this way, it comes in wrong. Either from 
tumults, by neceſlity and evil experience, being forc'd to permit and eſtabliſh an or. 
der and government ; or dire&tly by war and violence ; or elſe in the deſtitution of 
a Governour, when all arc left tothemſelves, and none hath power over them, they 
may do what they liſt, andorder things as they pleaſe, and part with as much powg 
as they think fit , and keep ſome too themſelves , and confound all politick Prin. 
ciples, anddivide power, as to earneſt diſputants do divide the truth when the 
have torn her in pieces, each part runningaway with that thare that comes next hj 
hand. 

4. Now from theſe beginnings of Governments ſeveral Republicks and Principalitis 
have been eſtabliſhed ; and when it hapned rhar any famous Government entreg 
the wrong way, they became exemplary to others in their polity and in their prig. 
ciples, and made their actions become rules to others. Thus it was that the gy. 
man People, keeping the legiſlative pawer in their own hands, made Kings ang 
Conſuls and officers at their pleaſure, but their conſent was always demanded when 
2 law was to be made, as is affirmed by Aſconius Pedianus in orationem pro CC. Corye. 
lio, and by Badezusand Zafius in I. 2. Ff. de origine juris, Thele laws were madein 
a convocation -of the People in thirty Courts, and were called Curiatz, as is af. 
firm'd by Suetonius in Auguſto, and in Cicero in his epiſtles to Lentulus : they wee 
alſo called Populars by Cicero in his orations. Now this People 1o largely reigning 
over the World, and being exemplary by their wiſdom and their laws, did ealily 
tranſmit this licence unto the People of moſt Nations, who needed bur little teach. 
ing to bridle the power of their Princes, to which they were but roo much tempted 
by that /ibjdo regnandi, that luſt of empire which poſlefſes the greateſt part of the 
World; and by their own ſirength, which they oſten made the.r Kings to ſcel, and 
would not lend to them in their needs but upon hard conditions. *Add to all this 
that many Princes have been gentle and kind, and many wiſe, and would not put 
bridle upon ſuch an untam'd beaſt without their own conſent ; not only that they 
might obey more willingly, but leſt they ſhould not obey ar all, as knowing it tobe 
better that they ſhould be rul'd as they pleaſe, rhan not at all. 
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This phantaſtick liberty the People would ſeldom be without ; and they mult have 
what they werereſoly'd on ; for when they pleaſe, they are all Kings. 

5. Upon the account of theſe and ſome other cauſes it is come to pals that in many 
places Jaws have their binding power only by the conſent of the people; in ther 
Tribes 4nd Courts, or by their repreſentatives, or by their manners and cuſtoms: 
| . and from hence come theſe ſayings of ſome very wiſe Men; Lex nullam vim obli 
Lib. 2. Polit. 5ands habe nifiex more ; ſo Ariſtotle : and, Leges promulgatione conſtitui, firmari ak 
Secteges diſt, Fer w/e, ſays Grotzan : and the civil law expreſly, p/@ leges nulla alia cauſa nos tenent 
4: 1 de Quibus guar guod jvdicio prpuli recepte ſunt, The reception and approbation of the People 
= 5 15 the only firmamenr and Sanction of the law. Now that the civil law faysit, 
it was ex more Romanorum ; among the old Romans it always was fo < and Ariſtotle 
ſpeaks at the rate of him whohad been bred under the popular government of the 
Greeks, and therefore it is no wonder that any of them ſpeaks fo : but as for the 
words of Gratian, Laurentius and the Arch-Deacon expound them to mean that the 
laws receive from the uſe of the People firmitatem ſtabilitatis, non authoritatis ; that 
is , &e factoxhey are made more firmand laſting by the conſent and manners of the 
People, but not de jure more obliging : according to that of Tertu/ljan, Neque civis 
&polog, c. 4. fideliter leg; obſequitur ignorans quale fit quod ulciſcitur lex. Nulla lex ſbi ſoli conſeiew 
tiam juſtitie ſug debet, ſed eis a quibus obſequium expettat : caterum ſuſpetta lex eff 
que probari ſe non vult ; improba autem ft non probata dominetur. A Citizen does not 
taithtully obey that law (meaning of going to war ) who knows not what that is 
which is to be puniſhed. For that a law is juſt is owing in part to him that is to obey 
it. That law is to be ſupeRed which will not indure a trial ; but if being tried it be 

rexed it cannot prevail without injuſtice, ; 
Having 
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6. Having now by this narrative laid open the ſecret and foundation of this opinion, 
and prevented the objections that can be made, the Rule is certain and eaſje. The 
conſent of the people gives no authority to the Jaw ; and there is no way neceflary to 
the Sanction and Conititution, fave only to prevent violence, rebellion and diſobedi- 
ence. But becauſe I am nor writing rules of policy, but rules of conſcience, I am to 
fay, thar if the Jegiſlative power be inthe Prince, that 1s, if he be ſupreme, he is to 
decree the law ; but where-ever the authority be, that authority is derived from 
God, and isonly leſs than him - and although a horſe ſometime cannot be ruled with- 
out ſtroakings and meet and gentle ufages, yet for all that his rider ts his Maſter : and 
he that faid, Obey them that have the rule over you, and ſubmit your ſelves to every or- 
dinance of man for the Lord's ſake, whether to the King as to the ſupreme, &c. didnot 
appoint the ſupreme to ruie by a precarious power; and if he who hath authority 
makes 2 juſt law, either the people are bound to accept the Jaw, or they deſpiſe 
the authority. And indeed it 1s a contradiction in the terms, that a Jaw be impos'd 
and yet that ir be no law of it ſelf; that is, that the effect of the cauſe ſhould be a 
neceſſary condition in the cauſe it ſelf; and that its own work is nothing, unleſs 
what it does work give it force, It muft be a law before they accept it, and it it be 
a law they are bound to accept it ; and therefore their accepting cannot make it a 
law. | 

7. In popular governments the people have their fuftrages in the legiſlative ; but then 

it is becauſe they govern: but when they have not the legiſlative, he that hath it 
muſt not ask them leave to ule it, when God hath given him power. They indeed 
who ſuppoſe Kings to be truſtees and minifters ot the people have ſome pretence (it 
they ſuppos'd true) toaffirm the accepration of the people to be neceſſary. Bur yer 
if they did ſuppoſe true, it were indeed a pretexce but no more. For when the King 
is choſen, and is by the people (that I may uſe the expreſſion of 7:berius) tanta tam- 
que litera poteſtate mnſtruftus, inveſted with a Princely power, and the tkegiſlative 
he, by himſelf or by his Senate, according to the conſtitution of the Province, is to 
make the law, and to puniſh them that break it, and not to ask them if they will 

ſe to obey it. Lex inſtituitur cum promulgatur, fays the Authentich : and there- 
fore whoſoever does not obey, whether it be a ſingle perſon or a multitude, they fin 
spainſt God ; it is diſobedience in e ſingle perfon, and rebellion in the mu!rirude. 
All which is true with the proviſoes of the former rules, that the laws be upon all 
their juſt accounts in all other things obligatory. 

8. ThisRule does alſo fall in all arbitrary conventions and precarious governments ; 

in ſuch which have no coercitiveipower but what is by voluntary conceflion ; ſuch 

which can convene and diffolve at pleaſure, as Colleges and Fraternities. For as 
they meet at pleaſure, ſo they muſt be governed as they pleaſe - their power comes 
not from God, but from man; and their authority is equivocal. | 
Some inſert one caſe here, ſaying, that if a law be refus'd by the greater part of 
the people, then ſingle perſons are excus'd becauſe it is to be fappos'd that rhe 

Prince cares not that ſingie perſons obſerve the law, fince fo little will ſerve no in- 

tereſt. But if this were true, yet there is in it ſo much caution to be usd, ſo ma- 

ny proviſoes, and ſo much probability to the contrary, that it were as good that it 
were not true ; for it canaot give reſt or peace to the Conſcience. For 1. whether 
the Prince do ſecretly give leave or no, is a preſumption of infinite uncertainty. 

2. Thecontrary may very well be fuppos'd ; for he that is troubled at the rebellion 

of many will not give leave to one to difobey. 3. If theſe few fingle perſons do ſub- 

mit, they become good examples, and are confeſlors for the reputation of the Kings 
wiſdom and authority. 4. What is evil in the whole ts fo in every particular ; be- 

_ Euſe the people ts but an aggregate body of ſingle perſons. 5. We muſt not follow a 
multitude to do evil: and all rebellion is of that nature, that it is as the ſin of 
witchcraft; and who would be a witch becauſe all the Country is ſo? 6. He that 
partakes of other mens ſins ſhall alſo partake of their puniſhmenr. Upon theſe 
accounts, I judge it very unſafe for any fingle perfon to reſiſt a juſt law of a juſt ſu- 

Periour, upon hope of eſcaping in the Croud, * But thts Rule is only true when the, ,, ,. R 
aw isjuſt and good for publick profit and uſefulneſs of the people. For if ir bean | 
unreaſonable law, it binds not as a law, but as by promife and contract ; that is, it 
does not bind by the fanRtion of the law, Þtt the accepration of the people. And 

fo the ancient lawyers are to be underſlood ; Lex pracepti tolitur, fr moribus uten- 

Rr 3 tun 
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tium nou recipitur, The obligation of the law 1s taken off, unleſs it be received into 

Panormit.c. the manners of the Subjes. But the inſtance tells 1n what ſence this is true. The 
__ 2 Pope and Council cannot command continence to a certain ſort of perſons aſter pro- 
| " motion againſt their wills ; quza continentia eft res que poreſt perſuaderi, imperari ay. 
tem non, Becauſe continence is a thing that may be perſwaded, but not commangeg. 

The matter of the law is to be ordered according to the meaſures of the third Rule; 


but ſuppoſing that, this Rule is certain. 


RULE VIIL 


Humane Laws of indifferent matter do not oblige the Conſcience of the Subjects 
out of the dominions of the Superiour. 


'$ Xtra territorium jus dicenti, non paretur, impune, 15 4 famous ſaying in the Cz. 
non Law, A man may fafely difobey the law of his Prelate if he be out of the 
Cap. 2.decon- Dioceſs. And the reaſon is, becauſe beyond his Dioceſs he hath no juriſdiction ; ang 
ſtitut.n.6. beyond his juriſdiction a Prince hath no power. Lex eff jus proprium civitatis, faith 
L. omnes po- the Law ; The law hath no power beyond its own City. Thus anciently, in the 
put © Jaktitia Province of Canterbury the people gid not faſt upon S. Mark's day ; but if they were 
—_T within the Province of Tork they were tied to the common law, or cuſtom of the 
Church beſides. Thus alſo it is in maritime places, eſpecially in places of publick 
Trade and Merchandize : if the ſeveral Subjects ſhould keep the ſeveral Laws of their 
own Princes, it would cauſe great confuſion and diſorder upon the place of Trade ; 
and ſince it is certain that ſtrangers muſt live by the laws of the Country where 
th-y ſojourn, it is certain they are not tied to the laws of their own, becauſe they 

may be contrary, , | 

2. I. But this hath divers limitations. For 1. It does not hold in the ſubſtantial 
matters of religion, where the religions of the Country differ. It is not lawful for a 
Subject of England to go to Maſs in a foreign Country ; not only upon ſuppoſiti- 
on that the office is ſuſpicious or to be blam'd by the meaſures of the Divine Lay, 
but if the laws of our Country have upon other prudent and juſt conſiderations for- 
bidden it. The ſons of the Church of England, profeſſing under the government 
Epiſcopal, may not lawfully communicate in the ZZuguenot Churches with them 
that believe Epiſcopacy to be Antichriſtian or unlaw, becauſe this does relate to the 
evil and detriment of thoſe laws and that government and that authority under 
which we ſtill are tied. But in the ceremonial and ritual part of religion, where 
the religion is the ſame, we are not tied abroad to our Country cuſtoms. A Sub- 
ject of the Church of Exg/and may ſtand at the Holy Communion, or eat it in leaven- 
ed bread, if hecome into Proteſtant Countries that have any ſuch cuſtom : and the 
reaſon of this is, becauſe the contrary would give ſcandal, to which our own laws 
neither do nor can oblige abroad ; and it any be offended at our different ceremo- 
nies at home, he mult look to it, we are not concerned in any thing, but to obey 
our Superiour, and quietly to render a reaſon to our brethren. 

3. 2- This Rule does not hold in ſuch laws which are the ſpecification of the Divine 
laws. Thus if a Subje&t of Exgland ſhould be in Spazr, and there ſee his Daugh- 
ter diſhonoured, or his Wife conſent to her ſhame, and take her in Adultery ; he 
may not kill her, though in Spazz it be lawful for them to do it. The reaſon is, be- 
cauſe ſhe is nota Subject of Spain, but hath an habitual relation. to Emgland, and 
therefore it is Murder if it be done by an Engliſh Subje&t. Concerning all his own 
Subjects, the Prince of the Country and the Legiſlative is to give limits to the inde- 
finite laws of God; and the reaſon is that which S. Par! gives, becauſe he who hath 
the rule over them 1s to give an account of their Souls. Every law therefore is to acquit 
or condemn, her own Subjedts : and therefore if a Spanzard does dithonour the bed of 
an Engliſh Subje in Spain, it is lawful there to kill him ; becauſe his own Princes 
law condemns him, and gives leave to the injur'd perſon to be Executioner. All 
theſe particulars rely upoa the ſame reaſon. 


3. This 
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. \ 4. This Rule does not hoſd, when though rhe Subject be abroad, yet the action 

does relate to his own Country. Thus 1t is not lawful abroad to coin or counterfeit 
the money ofhis Country, to rail upon his Prince, to prejudice his Subjes, to vio- 

Jate his honour, to diſgrace his Nation, to betray the ſecrets and diſcover the Conn- 
fels of his Prince. Becauſe the evil done out of the territory being an injury ro them 

within, is 2s if it were done within. When the diſpute was between the Athenians 
and Thebans abour their confines, and the parties ſtood at a little diſtance, diſputing 
and wrangling about the breadth ofan acre of ground, 7imotheus ſhoors an arrow 
and kills a young Theban Gentleman. The Zhebans demand that 7imotheus be put to 
death by the laws of Athens, as being their Subject : they refuſe rodo ſo, but deliver 
Timotheus to the Thebans, giving this reaſon, He ſhort the arrow within the Athenian 

limit, but it did the miſchief within the territory of Thebes ; and where the evil is 
done, there and by them let the criminal be puniſhid. Being abroad is no excuſe in 
this caſe. If a Subject ſhoots an arrow into his own Country, though he beat his 

bow abroad, at home he ſhall find the ſtring. 

;, 4. Iftheaction be ſomething to be done at home, the Subject abroad is bound to 

obey the ſummons of the law. When Henry the ſecond of England commanded all 
Prelates and Curates to reſide upon their Dioceſes and charges, Thomas Becket of Can- 
terbury was bound in conſcience; though he wasin France, to repair to his Province 
at home. The ſfumm of all is this, A law does not oblige beyond the proper territo- 
ry, unleſs it relate to the good or evil of it. | For then it is done at home to all real 
events of nature, and to all intents and purpoſes of law. For if the law be affirma- 
tive, commanding ſomething to be done at home, at home this omiſſion is a fin: 

(ui non facit quod facere debet, videtur facere adverſus ea que non facit, faith the Law, 

The omiſſion is a fin there where the ation ought to have been done, Bur if the L. Qui non fa. 
Law be negative, ui facit quod facere non debet, non videtur facere id quod facere crea 
jſſus eff. He that does what he is forbidden to do is anſwerable to him who hath 
power to command him to do it. | 

{, * This Rule thus explicated is firm ; and is to: be. extended to exempt or privileged 
places, according to that ſaying of the Lawyers, Locus exemptus habetur pro extraneo, 
| He that lives 1n an exempt place, lives abroad. - 

1. By the proportions of this Rule it is eafie te anſwer concerning ſtrangers, whether 
they be bound by the Laws of the Nation.where they paſs or traffick. For in all 
things where they are not oblig'd by their own Prince, they are by the ſtranger, 
and that upon the ſame account ; for if they whoare abroad are not ordinarily bound 
by the Laws of their Country (except in the'caſes limited) it is becauſe the juriſdi- 
ion and dominion of their Prince goes not beyond his own land ; and in ſuch caſes 
the place is more than the perſon: but therefore it muſt go ſo far, and be the perſon 
what he will, yet 1n the territory he is under the law ofthat Prince. He is made ſo 
by that place. It is Lex terre, the Law of the land in which he is: and 7 the peace 
of that he ſhall have peace, as God faid to the Jews concerning the land of their Cap- 


tivity. 


is JUris. 


RULE LE 


Obedience to Laws is to be paid according to what is commanded, not according 
to what 1s beſt. 


Hen LZ:cox was fighting proſperouſly, and had prevail'd very far upon his Vide 4. Geli- 
= enemies, it happened that a retreat was ſounded juſt as he was lifting up his ®® lib. 1.13. 
hand to ſmite a conſiderable perſon ; he turned his blow aſide and went away, giving 
this reaſon to him that ask'd him why, 77 zs better to obey than to kill av enemy. But 
when Craſſus the Roman General ſent to Athens to an Engineer a command to ſend 
him ſuch a piece of timber towards the making of a battery, he ſent him one which 
he ſuppos'd was better ; but his General cauſed him to be ſcourged for his diligence : 
and Torquatus Manlius being Conſul commanded his fon not to fight that day with 


the Enemy, bur he eipying a great advantage, fought and beat him, and won a glo- 
ri0us 
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rious victory, for which he was crown'd with a triumphant Lawrel, bur for his diſc- 
bedience loſt bis head. It is not good to be wiſer than the laws; and ſometimes we © 
underſtand not the fecret reaſon of the Princes command, or the obedience may be 
better than a good turn, ora better counſel ; which 1s very often ill taken, unleſs ir 
be requir'd. Corrumps atque difſolvi officium omne imperants ratus fi quis ad id qud 
facere juſſus eſt, non obſequio debito, ſed confilio non deſiderato reſpondeat, ſaid Craſus 
in 4. Gellius. 

2. Thus alſo it is in the obſervation of the divine Commandments : when God hath 
declared his will, and limited our duty to circumſtances and particulars, he will oo 
be anſwered by doing that which he ſuppoſe is better. We mult not be runing 
after Sermons, when we ſhould be labouring to provide meat for our family : for 
beſides that it is direct diſobedience in the cate now put, there is alſo an error inthe 
whole affair; for that which we think is better than the Commandment, is not bet- 
ter : and this God declared in the caſe af Saul, Obedience is better than ſacrifice, Ny 
work is better than that which God appoints. | 

3. TFhisis to be underſtood fo that it is not only left to our liberty, bur it isalſo re 
wardable, for the Subject to prevent a Commandment, and to excel the meaſure; 
of the Law in the matter ofa Commandment, when to do ſo we know will be ac- 
cepted, and is to the pleaſure and uſe of the Prince. Thus Aſtyages preferr'd Chrz 
ſantas betore Hyſtaſpes, becauſe he did not only obey as Z/tafpes did, but un 

. derſtood the mind of the Prince, and when he kaew what would pleaſe him, did it 
of his own accord. But then this 1s upon the ſame account, it is obedience, aanlyit 
is early and it is forward. | 

This alſo is to be added, that if the choice of the Subje diflering from thecon- 

mand of the Prince be very proſperous and ef great benefit, the Prince does com- 
monly ex poſs fats allow the deeds that is, he does got puniſh it. P. Craſſus Myi- 
us and 7, Manlius did otherwiſe ; but they were, ſevere and great examples But 
When it is not puniſh, it is not becauſe it does nat, deſerve it, but becauſe it is 
pardon'd : for if it ſhould miſcarry, wu would not efcape vengeance: and. therefore 
though the proſperous event be lovd, yet 1t came wat a wrong door, and thedif 
obedience was criminal. Azomors we 4s puwon 76 b rumaflem* SAW m0 meet, Maher 
are irocommand, but the province of fervants is to obey, fith S. Chryſaſtem. 

This Rule is to be underſtood. according to.thpintention, not accerding. tg the let- 
ter of the law ; for if the intention of: tt be that which'is better, is is evident thats 
to. be done which is better in the intertion, not that which is commanded io the kt- 
ter. But of this in the Chapter of interpretation of Laws. 


CHAP. 2. 


CHAP. I. 
Of Laws Penal and Tributary. 


—_—— ————. 


RuLE I. 


I is lawful for Chriſtian Magiſtrates to make penal, not only pecuniary and of re- 
ftraint, but of loſs of member and life it ſelf. 


">V3YCZ Vatſoever is neceſfary is juſt; that is, that muſt be done which can- 
I \ Vf, not beavoided : and therefore the power of the Magiſtrate in puniſhing 
\ 1 V/2 the tranſgreſlors of their laws of peace, and order, and intereſt, is infi- | 
nitely juit * ; for without a coercitive power there can be no govern- « p,,, (5; i 
ment, and with'-ut government there can be no communities of Men : pueabie rurpe 
a herd of Wolves is quieter and more at one than ſomany Men,unleſs they all had one = alis fuis 
reaſon in them, or have one power over them. Ancus Rex primus Carcerem in Romano im, | 
foro @dificavit, ad terrorem increſcents audacie, ſays Livy. King Ancas ſeeing impiety #n princ. 
grow bold, did erect a Priſon in the publick Markets. When iniquity was like rogrow 
great, then that was grown neceſlary. And itis' obſerv'd that che Macedonians call 
Death Azz&. from the Hebrew word DAN, which ſignifies a Judge, as intimating , cycon, 29.1 
that Judges are appointed to give fentences upon criminals in life and death. And 12. | 
therefore God takes upon himſelf the title of a King and a Judge, of a Lord and Go- atom: 6.15.) 
vernor ; and gives to Xings and Judges the title of Gods, and ro Biſhops and Prieſts ava 
the ſtyle of Angels. 
2. But here Iwill ſuppoſe that Magiſtracy 1s an ordinance of God, having fo many 
plain Scriptures for it.; and it being by S. Paul affirmed, that he beareth not the ſword Rom. 12. 
in vain, and that they who have done evil ought to fear ; and of himſelf he profeſſed 
rhatif he had dove ought worthy of death be did not refuſe to die ; and a caution given by 
$. Peter, that Chritiians ſhould take care that rhey do not ſuffer as malefattors : and 
it being madea note of here ticks that they are Traytors, that they are murmurers, 
that they deſpiſe dominion, that they ſpeak evil of dignities ; and that we are com- 
manded to pray for Kings and all that are in authority, jor this reaſon, becauſe they 
are the appointed means that Men ſhould /zve a peaceable and godly life ; for piety, 
and peace and plenty too depend upon good Governments: and theretore 4po/lo Py- 
thius told the Lacede@monian Emballadors that if they would not call home Pliſtonax 
their King from bani?;ment and reſtore him to his right,they ſhould be forc'd to till 
their ground wit!i a i:lver Plough ; thatis they ſhould have ſcarcity of corn in their 
own Cities, an be forc'd to buy their grain to relieve the famine of their Country : 
for ſo the event did expound the Oracle ; they grew poor and ſtarv'd becauſe they 
unjuſtly f::;{er d their King to live in exile. Add to theſe that we are often com- 
mandcd to obey them that have the rule over us; to be ſubjett to every ordinance of man ; 
that Rulers are not a terror to go works but to the evil, and many more to equal 
' Purpoſes. by” 
3- Neither ought the precept of charity ahd forgiveneſs, which Chriſt fo often, fo 
earneſtly, ſo teverely preſks, evacuate the power of -Princes. For the precept of 
forgiving offenders does not hinder Parents from correcting their offending chil- | 
dren z nor Maſters from chaſliſing their rebellious ſervants ; nor the Church from 
excommunicating them that walk diſorderly : theſe things rely upon plain Scriptures, 
and upon neceſlity; and experience ; and they do evince thus much without any 
turther diſpute; that ſore puniſhment may ſtand with the precept of torgivenels; of 
at leaſt, it he who is injur'd may not puniſh without breach of charity, yet ſomeone 
tle may. And if it be permitted to the power of Man to punitha criminal withour 
breach 


; /| // 
od 
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breach of charity : the power of the Magiſtrate muſt be without all queſtion ; and 

* thar ſuch a power can conſiſt with charity there is.no doubt, when we remember thar 
the Apoſtles themſelves and the primitive Churcelits did deliver great Criminals over 
tothe power of Satan to be buffeted, even to the deſtrudtion of the fleſh, that their Souls 
might be ſau'd in the day of the Lord S. Paul delivered Elymas to blindneſs, and S. Pe. 
ter gave Ananias and Saphira to 2 corporal death. - _ ; 

But the great Cafe of Conſcience is this. Although all puniſhments leſs than 
death may like paternal corrections conſiſt with charity (for they may be diſciplines 
and emendations) yet indeath there-is no amendment ; and therefore to put a Man 
to death flagrante crimine, before he hath mortified his fin, or made amends for 
it; that is, before it is pardon'd, and conſequently to ſend him to Hell , is the 
moſt againſt charity in the world, and therefore no Man hath power to do it : for 
God never gave toany Mana power to diſpenſe jultice to the breach of charity ; and 
that diſpenſation which ſends' a Man to Hell , is not for edification , but for de 

ruction. DS | 

5. Tothis I anſwer, r. That it is true that whatſoever is againſt chatity is not the 
effe& of juſtice ; for both of them are bur imitations and tranſcripts of the Divine 
attributes and perfetions, which cannot be contrary to each other. But whe the 
faults and diſorders of Mankind have intangled their own and. the-/publick affairs, 
they may make that neceſſary to them, which in | the firſt order and intention of 

. things was not to be endured. - Thus we cut oft a leg and ati arm to ſave the whole 

| body; and thepublick Magiſtrate, who is appointed to defend every Mans rights, 
mult pull an honeſt Mans houſe to the ground to favea town or a ſtreet : and peace 
is ſo dear, ſo good, that for tlie confirming} and perpetuity of it, he may commence 
2 war which were otherwiſe intolerable: If therefore any evil comes by ſuch mini- 
ſteries of juſtice, they who ihtroduc'd the heceſſity. muſt thank themſelves. For it is 
teceſfaty ir ſhould be fo, though it be buta ſuppoſitive and introduc'd neceſſity ; only 
he that introduc'd it, is the cauſe of the evil; not he that is to give the beſt remedy 
that he hath. | Wo 

6. 2. No Man is to anſwer for an accidental effeR that is conſequent to his duty. 
Th onini diſpoſitione attenditur quod principaliter agitur, fays the 1aw, 1. ji quis mec caw 
ſam, f. fi certum petatur. Tam to look to what isprincipally detign'd, not what a& 
cidentally can happen. If I obey God, it is no matter who is offended. If 1 ſee 
that my neighbor will envy me for doing good, and his eye will be evil becauſe I am 
pood, I am not to omit the good, for fear his Soul periſh ; -when my good istathet 
apt to do him good than evil : he is to anſwer for it, not 1, for nothing that I do makes 
himevil; he makes himſelf ſo by his own choice. There afe many Men that tur the 
grace of God into wantonneſs; and abuſe the long ſuffering and patience of God, 
and turn that into occaſions of ſin whick God meant for the opportunities and en- 
dearments of repentance ; but if God ſhould teave to be gracious to Mankind in the 
ſamemethod, out of charity and compliance with the intereſt of the Souls of fuch 
miſerable perſons, as they would be never the better, ſo the other parts of mankind 

would be infinitely the worlſe. 

7- 3. It is true that Charity is the duty of every Chriſtian; but as all Chriſtians 
are not to expreſs it in the fame manner, fo there are forme expreſſions of charity 
which may become ſotne perſons, and yet be the breach of anothers duty : and fome 
may become our wiſhes which can tiever be reduc'd to a& ; arid becauſe that is all 
we can do, it is all we areoblig'd te do When Yertagus was condemned to die for 
killing the brother of Aruntius Priſcus ; the pour father of the condemned Man 
came and begg'd for the life of his miſerable ſori ; but Pri/cas out of the love of his 
murder'd brother begg'd with the fame importunity that he might not eſcape ; and 
both their effe&s were the effects of chatity. The charity of a Prelate anda Mi 
niſter of religion is another thing than the charity of a Prince. A Mother ſignifies 
het love one way and a Father another ; ſhe by ſondneſs and tender uſages, he by. {c- 
vere counſels and wiſe education ; and when the miniſter of religion takes cate 
cencerning the Soul of the poor condemned Man, the Prince takes care that he ſhall 
dono more miſchief, ahd increaſe his fad account with God. The Prince and the 
Prelate are both of them Curates of Souls and Miniſters of Gbdlineſs ; bur the 
Prince miniſters by puniſhing the evil doer and rewarding the vertuous, and tit 
Prelate by exhortation and dodtrine, by reptoof and by prayer, by ———_" -- 
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diſcipline, by the key ot power and the key of knowledge. The etfet of this conſt- 
deration is this ; that the Magiſtrate by doing juſtice in the preſent caſe doesnot do 
2gainſt charity ; becauſe hs does miniſter tochariry in the capaciry and proper obli- 
oation ofa Magiſtrate, when be does his own work, which being ordaind for good 
and not for evil, the oftice is then moſt charitable and moſt proper for him, when he 
miniſters to charity in his own way that God hath appointed him. By his juſtice he 
miniſters ro the publick Good, and that is his office of charity. That is his work :; 
tet others look to their ſhare. 

8. 4. The cutting off of a MalefaQtor is ſome charity to his perſon, though a ſad one; 
for beſides that it prevents many evils, and forces him to a ſpeedy recolled&tion, and a 
ſummary repentance, and intenſe actsof vertue by doubling his neceſliry ; it does 
alſo cauſe him to make amends to the law ; and that oftentimes ſtands him in grear 
ſtead before rhe Tribunal of Gods juſtice; paulum ſupplicii ſatis eſt Patri;, God is ſomes 
times pleas'd to accept of a ſmall puniſhment for a great offence; and his anger many 
times goes not beyond a temporal death, and the cutting off ſome years of his 
lie. 

9. $5. That which concerns the Magiſtrate is, that he be juſt and charitable too. Ju- 
ſtice of it ſelf is never againſt charity : but ſome actions of ſuppos'd charity may be 
20ainſt juſtice. Theretore the Magiſtrate in that capacity 1isrie:] to no charity but 
the charity of juſtice, the mercies of the law ; that is, that he abate of the rigor as 
much as he can, that he make proviſions for the Soul of the criminal, ſuct, as are fit 
for his need, that if he can defay, he do not precipitare executions. In what is more, 
the ſupreme, rhe law-giveris to take care, and to give as much leave to the miniſters 
of juſtice as can confilt with the publick intereſt. For here1r 1s that there is uſe of 
that propoſition, that all men are not tied to all the -exterior kinds and expreſſions 

of charity, bur as they are determin'd accidentally. It will not be ſuppos'd that 
the Judge is uncharitable if he- do not preach to the condemn'd criminal ; or it he do 
not give him money after ſentence, or viſit tim in prifon, or go to pray with him 
at the block ; theſe are not the portions of his duty : bur as his juſtice requites him 
ro condema him; ſo his charity exas of him as Judge nothing bur the mercies of 
the law. * b: 3 8 3 | 

10, 6. That which is neceſſary to be done, is not againſt any mansduty, or any pre- 
cept of Chriſtianity. Now that fome ſorts of perſons ſhould be pur to death is fo ne- 
celary, that if it were not done it 'Would be certainly, diretly and immediately a 
very great uncharitableneſs ; and the Magiſtrate thoutd even in this inſtance be more 
charitable than he can be ſuppos'd to be tn putting the criminal to death. For a 
high-way' thief and murderer, if he be* permitted, does cut off many perſons who 
lictle think of death ; and ſuch as are ihnocent'as to the Common-wealth, are yet 
very guilty before God : for whoſe Souls andthe fpace of whoſe repentance there is 
but very ill proviſion made, ifthey may tive who ſhall ſend my Souls to Hell, by 
murdering ſuch perſons who did not watch and ſtand in readineſs againſt the fad day 
of their ſudden arreſt. If all fuch perfons wereto be free from afflictive puniſhments, 
the Common-wealth would ' be no ſociety of peace; bur a direct ſtate of war, a 
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Miniſters for good ro them that do well, and for evilto them that do evil, it is not the 
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' Magiſtrate who is to be blam'd, but-the hand of God that is to be rever'd who by 
this hand cuts him off, and it may be therefore thus cuts him off, becauſe he willgive 
him no longer time. However the Magiſtrate isto look to his rule, not to rare, and 
accidental events ; which are only in the power of the Divine providence, and in 

the will of the Man to prevent. | 

9. No man can fay that a condemn'd Criminal that makes the beſt uſe of his time 
after ſentence, or after his juſt ſears of it, or after the apprehenſion of the probabilities 
of it, ſhall certainly be damn'd tor want of more time. For as no-man knows juſt 
how much time is neceſſary ; ſo neither can he tel] how deep the repentance of the 
Man is, nor yet how ſoon God will return to mercy. Therefore upon ſo great un- 
certainties, and the preſumption andconfidences relying upon ſuch a ſecret, to omit 
a certain duty is no way allowable. Iris true there are amongſt ſome wiſe and pious 
perſons great fears in this caſe ; bur fear is very good when it is made uſe of to good 
purpoſes,to obſt: u&t the courſe of ſin, but not the courſe of juſtice. And ſome men fear 
in other caſes very bad ; which yet ought not to be made uſe of to preſerve the livesof 
Murderers. Some fear that all Papiſts ſhall be damned, and ſome fay that all Prote. 
ſtants are in as bad condition ; and yer he that thinks ſo, would ſuppoſe the caſe too 
far extended if it might not be conſiſtent with charity to put (tor examples ſake) the 
Gunpowder Traitors to death, till they had chang'd their religion. Whatſoever 
we fear, we are to give our brethren warning of it while it is time for them to conf. 
der ;- but theſe doubrſul diſputes muſt not be us'd as artifices to evacuate the purpe- 
ſes and deſenfatives of laws. And ſince the Magittrates cannot know what the {en- 
tence of God concerning ſuch perſons ſhall be, they may hope well as readily as ill, and 
rhen there is no pretence to arreſt the ſentence beyond the prudent and charitablepe- 
riods of the law. 

10. No change in Government, no alteration of laws, no publick ſentences areto 
be made or aiter'd upon the account of any ſecret Counſel of God ; bur they are to 
proceed to iſſue upon the account of rules, and meaſures of choice, and upon that 
which is viſible, or proved, that which is ſeen-and heard, that which God com- 
mands and publick neceſſities require ; for otherwiſe there can be no rule, no orderly 
proceedings, no uſe of wiſe diſcourſes, but chance and fear and irregular contingen- 
cics muſt over-rule all things. og | 

15. 11. The Magiſtrate gives ſentence againſt Criminals for ſingle acts, not for vici 
ous habits ; for concerning theſe he hath nothing to do, and it the Criminal periſh 
for theſe, it is only chargeable upon-hisqwn account. But if by the hand of juſtice 
he dies for a ſingle a, the ſhorter time that is uſually allowed to thoſe that are 
appointed to die may be fo ſufficient that, if the Criminal make full uſe of it, his caſe 
is not ſo deſperate, as that the objeCtion can prevail , for if there be nothing elſe to 
hinder him, it may be very well ; but if there beany thing elſe, 7hat he and not the 
Magiſtrate was firit to have conſidered; for himſelf knew of it, the Magiſtrate did 
nor. 

16. 12, Every man that lives under government knows the conditions of it, thoſe 
publick laws,” and the manners of execution; and that he who is ſurpris'd in hisſin 
by the Magiſtrate, ſhall be cut off like him who by a ſudden ſickneſs falls into the 
bands of God.. It is a ſudden death, which every man ought to have provided for; 

+ = -* 5m only in this caſe it is more certain, and to. be expeed:, and hethat knows this to be 
ofRepentance, IS CONGition, if he will deſpiſe the danger, when he falls into it, cannot complainoi 
chap.5.ſe&t.5. the juſtice of the Jaw, but of his own folly which negleed life, and choſe death and 
P. 280. ſwitt deſtruction. ; 

c7.. Though from theſe conſiderations it. appears that the pretence of charity cannot 
evacuate that juſtice which, hath given commiſſion to all lawful Magiſtrates, and 
v arrant to all capital ſentences, and authority to all: juſt wars, in which it 1s more 
than probable many will be kill'd that are not very, well prepared : yet this power 
of inflicting capital puniſhments muſt not be reducd to at in trifling '1n- 
ſtances, for the Joſs of a few ſhillings or. for very diſodedience to command ; it mul 
not be done, but in the great and unavoidable neceſlities'of the Common-wealth, 
For every Magiſtrate is alſo a Man? andas he muſt not neglect the care and provil- 
ons of that, ſo neither rhe kindneſſes and compaſſion of this. Nothing can make re- 
compence for the life of a man, but the life of a better,. or the lives of many, 0! 8 
great good of the whole community. . Bur when any of theſe is at ſtake, it is fit the 
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—ocent be ſecur'd by the condemnation of the Criminal. And this was excellent- 
[y difputed by Czcero in his argument againſt Calenus upon this very queſtion. Foc 
mtereſt inter meam ſententiam & tuam : Ego nolo quenquam ciwvem committere ut morte Philippic. 2. 
muſtandus fit ; tu etiamfi commiſerit , etiam conſervandum putas. Tn corpore fi quid 
ejuſmodi oft quod reliquo corpori noceat, uri ſecarique patiamur, ut membrorum aliquod 
tins quam rotum corpus zntereat. Sic in Reip. corpore ut totum ſaluumſit, quicquid eſt 


peftiſerum amputetur. Dura wox; multo illa durior : ſalvi fint improbi, deleantur inno- 
rentes, hone/tt, boni, tota Reſpublica. + Cicero would have no Citizen deſerve to die ; but 


Zalenus would have none die though he did deſerve it. But Cicero rhought-it reaſon that 
15 in the body natural we cut off an arm to ſave the whole ; ſo in the body politick we do 
the fame, that nothing remain alive that will make the other die. It is a hard ſentence : 
it is true, but this is a harder. Let the wicked be ſafe ; and let the innocent, the good, 

| the juſt men, the whole Common-wealth be deſtroyed. 

5, This we ſee is natural reaſon, bur it is more” than fo; it-is alſo a natural law, 
expreſs d and eſtabliſhed by: God himſelf. He that ſheddeth man's blood, in man, Or Gen, g. c. 
by man, ſhall bis Blood be ſhed : which words are further explicated by the Chaldee 
Paraphraſt, (2ui effuderit ſanguinem hominis cam teſtibus , juxta ſententiam Judicum 
ſawguis ejus fundetur, Hethat ſheds the blood of Man with witneſſes, his blood thall 
he ſhed by the ſentence of the Judge. For the Majeſty of the ſupreme Prince 'or 
Judge | : 

-onnemenn juſt 

Vim terroris habet, procul an prope, praſto vel abſens : 

Semper terribilis, ſemper metuenda, ſuoque 

Plena vigore manet, nulligue impune premenda TY 

Creditur, & ſemper cunttis, & ubique timetur. P 

fid Guntherus with greater truth than elegance: he hath the force of a juſt terror 

in all places, at all times, and upon all perſons. And in purſuance of this law all 

communities of Men have comported themſelves, 'as'knowing themſelves but Mini- 

fers of the Divine ſentence ;- and that which is the voice of all the world is the 

yoice of Nature, and the voice of G O D. The' ſum of theſe things I give in the 

words of S. Auſtin, Non ipſe occidit qui miniſterium debet jubenti, ficut adminiculum 

gadius eſt utenti, JIdeo nequaquam contra hoc praceptum fecerunt, quo diftum eſt, Non 

iecides, qui Deo authore bella geſſerunt, aut perſonam gerentes publice poteſtatis, ſecun- 

dum ejus leges, hoc eſt, juſtiſime rationis imperium , ſceleratos morte puniverunt. 

They who make juſt wars, and thoſe publick perſons who according to the laws 

put malefaftors to death, do not break the.'Commandment which fays, Thou 

ſhalt not kill. For as the ſword is not' guilty of murder which is the inſtrument 

of juſt executions, ſo neither is the Man that is the Miniſter of the Judge, 'inor the 

Judge who is the- miniſter of God ; ©O:#z 24x. tx cis teyln, God's Minifter 

of revenge and anger: and by fear to reſtrain the malice of evil Men, and to prevent 

miſchief to the good, is: the purpoſe of authority and the end of laws. So /fdore, 

Fatt ſunt leges ut earum metu humana coerceatur audacia, tutaque efſet inter improbos x. , Ery- * 

inocentia , & in ipfis improbis formidato ſupplicio © refrenaretur nocen#{i facultas. mol. c. 21. &. 

Fear is the beginning of wiſdom, and fear is the extinQion- and remedy of folly ; Mb; ditt 

and therefore the laws take care by the greateſt fear, the fear of death, to prevent - th _ ws 

of ſuppreſs the greateſt wickedneſs. 17 | 


— 
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Penal laws FA ſometimes oblige the guilty perſon to the ſuffering the puniſhment, even 
before the ſentence and declaration of the Judge: m7 Wy 


4 Hat' this is true concerning Divine laws is without peradventure, not only be- 
cauſe the power of God is ſupreme, meer, abſolute, and erernal, and conſe- 

quently can oblige to what, 'and by: what 'meafure, and'in what manner, and to 
what purpoſes he pleaſe ; but alſo becauſe we ſee it aftually done'in the'laws and 
conſtirutions both Mofaical and Evangelical. te 1 22 O08" 03 1994] ht 

, Hethat ſtruck out 'an eye or tooth froma ſervant was bound to give him his li- p;cq, .; 1 
" berty ; that is; as his ſervant was a loſer, ſo muſt he that cauſed it ; the-Man loſt 26. 5 

SY his 


y 
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his tooth, and the Maſter loſt the man; he gains his liberty thar loſt an Eye..-Noy 
that this was to be done by- the Maſter himſelf without compulſion fromthe 
is therefore more than prabable, becauſe God who intended remedy to.the- injury 
ſervant had not. provited it, if he left the matter to the Judge, to whom the. 
vant could have no recourſe without his Maſter pleaſe ; and if he give him leave © 
20, it is all one as doing of it. himſelf, for he that gives leave that himſelf be com. 
pel['d, firſt chuſes the thing, and calls in aid from abroad to ſecure the thing at home 
But therefore God bound the conſcience of the Man, tying him under pain of hi; 
own diſpleaſure that the remedy, be given, and the penalty ſuffered and paid unde; 
the proper ſentence of the obliged criminal. ; TE 

3- Ta the ſame purpoſe was that law made for him that lies with a Woman in the 
days of ber ſeparation, be thall be unclean until the evening. Now that. this wa; 
not to be inflicted by the Judge, but that the guilty perſon ſhould himſelf be thee. 
ecutioner_ of the penalty, is therefore certain, becauſe by another law Concerning 

Lib. 2. chap. 2. the ſame legal uncleanneſs it was decreed, that the fact ſhall be capital, that 5, if t 
Rule 3.1.8. come before the Judge; of which I have already given accoyat. | 
4- Thus alſo God impoſed upon him that ear of the holy things uawittingly, the hy: 
den of paying the like, and a fifth pars beſides for puniſhmear of his negligence ag 
Levit, 22.14. Want of caution. - This himſelf was to bring, together with the price of redempt; 
on or expiation. Now this being done againſt his will, might alſo be done with. 
out the obſervation of any ather ; and yer upon the diſcovery he was thus to aQhj; 
own amends and penalty. | ; 
5- And indeed the very expence of Sacrifices, to the bringing of which the crini. 
nal were ſentenc'd by the law, is ſufficient demonſtration of this inquiry ; for ity; 
no ſmall burden to them, and diminution of their eſtates, to take long journeys, 
and bring fat beaſts and burn them to the Lord; but to this they themſelves yere 
Num. 5. 6. tied, without injunCtion from the prieſt, or ſertence from the Judge. And thi | 
appears, becauſe they were tied to 2 diſtin& pyniſhment if the matter fell intothe 

Jute hand : they were in caſe of theft to reſtore four-fold : But if they. hud 

ſind in this inſtance or in any. ether that Men. commit, they were bound to cone 

and confeſs it, and ſhall recompence the treſpaſs with the principal thercof, andadd 

my 9311 2 fifth part. to him againſt whom they, have treſpaſied. Thisthe Jews call copfeſſs 
Iva nem ſuper peccato fingulari, a ſpecial canfeſſion of a fin; to which becauſe the finger 
was ſentenced by the law, and had a lighter amends appainted.him if he did it yo 
luntarily, but a much heavier if he came. before the criminal Judge it follows, plain 

ly that God tied theſe delinquents to, a voluntary or ſpontaneous ſuſceptian of their 
puniſhment. It was indeed an alleviationof their puniſhment; - for the criminal was 

bound - to confeſs ( fay the Jewiſh DoRors-)-and ſay -when the beaſt goes to fact 

fice, thinking as if he were going as the beaſt. is,' O Domine, ego reas ſum mortis, 
cammeruiſſem lapidari propter hoe peceatumw , vel ftrangyulari propter haxc pravaricatis 

mem, vel comburi propter hoc crimen. O Lord, Iam guilty of death, I bave deſerid t 

befiened, or ſtrangled, or burnt alive for this crime, according as theſin was: buthis 

being the execurioner of the Divine ſentence in-the leſſer inſtance did preventihs 

more ſeyereand intolerable condemaation. FI x ff 5a, 

6. For indeed ſuch is the mercy and diſpenſation. of God : God's law decrees «vil 
to him that does evil : if we become executioners of the:law of God and of hig.ar- 
gry ſentence, we prevent the greater anger of God ; according to that of S. Pau, 

1 Cor.11. Judge your ſelves, brethren, that ye be not judged of the Lord. If we humble our ſelves, 
God will exalt us ; if we ſmite, he will ſpare gif we repent, he will repent : but 
therefore in theſe caſes between God and us it is fo far from being a grievance, that 
we became executianers of the ſentence decreed by law againſt us; "that though 
be an aCt of juſtice in God to oblige. us-to-it-yet. it. is alſo @ very. great mercy, For 
as in the law of Moſes, the ſpontaneous ſuſception of the puniſhment did prevent 
the heavier. hand of the Judge from falling on him; ſo:in the Evangelical law; tt 
prevents the intolerable hand of God. - - So that in relation tothe law of God it 158n 
action of repentance'; and repentance-being a penal or punitive duty, he that w3s 
tied to, bring in his own eblation, -to make his own amends, to-confe(s willingly his 
ſin, was in cette tied to nothing but to a voluatary repentance. | 

7. And thusitis alſoin ſomeproportjion.in humenelaws. For by theſe premitles thus 
much is gain'd, that to oblige the criminal troa ſpontaneous ſuffering of rhe pat 

men 
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ment appointed by the laws of a juſt ſuperior is not naturally unjuſt, and it is not al- 
ways intolerable, and it may be very” reaſonable, and itmay be a deſign of mercy, or 
at leaſt a very apt miniſtery of Juſtice : and therefore there can be no reaſonable ob- 
jeRion apainſt it, but that upon juſt account, and in juſt meaſures, and for great 
reaſon, and by the proportions of equity it may be done in humane laws. 

-; For, 1. Whatſoever is not agaiaſt the law of Nature, nor the law of God, may be 
done or enjoyn'd to be done by the laws of Man ; for the power of Magiſtrates is the 
next great thing to God-and Nature. Now concerning this, we have ſecurity not 
onely from the foregoing inſtances, but from the law of Chriſt concerning divorce up- 
on the inſtance of adultery : the offending party loſes his or her right reſpeRively 
over the body of the other, and cannot lawfully demand conjugal rights. The inju- 
rious perſon may beg for pardon and reſtitution ; but is unjuſt. if he require any thing 
25 duty. The woman loſes her rights of ſociety, and the Man of ſuperiority, incaſe 
they be adulterous; and if they do not quit their formerrights, and fit down under 
their own burden, and miniſter the ſentence of God by their own hands, they fin 
anew : every ſuch demand or at of dominion is iniquity and injuſtice, it is an at of 
an incompetent power, and tlierefore, under pain of a new fin, they muſt not a&t 


under 1t. | 


2. A man can inflict puniſhment upon himſelf. Thus Zacheus in expiation of his 


” (ins offer'd half his goods to the poor; and reſtitution fourfold ; which was more 


than he did need ; for if his confeſſion and reſtitution were ſpontaneous, he was tied 
onely to the principal, and the ſuperaddition of a fifth parr, as appears above. Burt 
he choſe the puniſhment, even ſo much as the Judge himſelf could have inflicted. 
Thus we read of a Biſhop in the primitive Ages of the Church, who, quza ſemel 
taftu femineo ſorduerat, becauſe he had once fallen into uncleanneſ5, ſhut himſelf up in a 
voluntary priſon for nine years together : wy many we read-of, who out of the Spi- 
it of penance liv'd lives of great auſterity, uſing rudenefles to their bodies ; by the 
pain of their bodies to expuate the fin of their Sonls. Now whatſoever any man hath 
power to do to himſelf, that the law hath power to command him; ſuppoſing a reaſon 
or 2 neceſſity in the law proportionably great to rhe injunction, and to be of it ſelf a 
ſufficient cauſe of the ſuffering. Ir 15 true a-man may do it to himſelf to pleaſe his 
humour, or for gain-glory, or out of melancholy. I do not ſay he does wellin fo 
doing ; but that he hath power to do it, without doing 10jury to any one, and if he 
does it to himſelf without cauſe, or without ſufficient cauſe, he does no wrong ; he 
does no morethan he hath power to do, always provided he keeps within the limits 
ef the ſixth Commandment. Now although the law pretends not to this power of 
doing it without reaſon, becauſe all the power of the law is, 2, 7 m>egs 71 in relation 
to others, in commutative and diſtributive juſtice, and publick and. private chari- 
ties; yet the fame authority which any man hath over himſelf in order to private 
ends, the law hath over him in order to the publick; ' becauſe he is a part of the 
publick, and his own power over himſelfis in the publick, as every particular isin the 
univerſal. Now the law hath a greater power thanthe man ; for a man hath not 
power over his own life, which the law hath; ſo that whatever a man alone can do, 


that the law can command him to do : (except it be in ſuch things which are whol- 


ly by God left in a mans power, and are ſubjected to no laws of man, and com- 
manded by no law of God; as in the matter of ſingle life, and other counſels Evan- 
gelical ) the ſame things (1 ſay ) though not for the ſame reaſons. If therefore the 
man can upon himſelt inflict an evil which he hath deſerved, the law can compell 
him, that is, ſhe hath competent authority to do it : and then he is bound in Conkci- 


ence 


10, 3 In matters favorable, and yet of great intereſt, we find that there are many 
events by theſentence of the law without the-ſeatence of a Judge. Thus the right 


of Primogeniture is ſufficient ordinarily to enter upon the inheritance without a ſo« 
lkmn decree of Court : and: if we conſider the reaſon of this , it will be of equal 


force in the preſent enquiry. For when matters are notorious, and the people willing, 


andit is every mans caſe, and there is a great neceſlity, and publick utility, it isſuth- 
cient when the rule is ſet ; every man knows his part, and his way, and Judgesare not 
neceſſary. But when men are ts.blame, and there are intrigues in cauſes, and men will 
ſnatch at what is none of their own, and they will not underſtand their duty, nor 


judge righteous judgments in things — themſelves and their. neighbours: ; 
| Sf 2 it 
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it is neceſſary that-there be Judges and Advocates and all the inferiour Miniſters of 
Jaws, 'that where the law is intricate, and men cannot Judge and diſcern aright., 
when they are intereſted and will not, the law may. be interpreted, and their.duy 
explained, andevery man righted that otherwiſe would be wrong'd. - The ſentencg 
of the Judge is but accidentally neceſlary-: for the law ſaying that the eldeſt Son A 
heir to an inteſtate Father, the caſe 1s plain, and who is theeldeſt Son is notorious 

and he is willing enough to enter upon -the inheritance ; and therefore beſides the 
law in this caſe there needs no ſentence of the Judge. Now the law is as plain inthe 
condemnation of ſome crimes and the aſſignation of ſome puniſhments. Bur becaug 

men are not willing toenter' into puniſhment, and they are not tied publjckly toge. 

cuſe themſelves, therefore there are Judges to give ſentence, and executioners ap- 

pointed. And this is well enough in fome caſes : but becauſe there are ſome cafes in 

which it is neceſfary that the laws be obeyed in private as ' well as in publick, ang 

yet without penaltiesa law is but a dead hand and a broken cord ; theilaw annexs, 

puniſhments, bur isforced to truſt the ſinning hand to be the ſmiter, becauſe the pr. 

vate'aQtion cannot be publickly puniſh'd, becauſe nor brought before the Judge. 

4. Beſides this there are ſome ations of ſo evil eftet as to the publick, that tords. 
teſtations-ſake they are to be condemn'd as ſoon as done, hated as ſoon as nam 
ſirangled as ſoon''as born ; and when by ſuch a ſentence the act is repreſented fo foul, 
the man ſtands more ready for repentance,. and himſelt is made the inſtrument, leis 
like a plain caſe in which any man may be allowed to be a Judge, for modeſty's fake 
and for humanity every man will condemn ſome ſins ; even though themſelves be the 
guilty perſons. However the law takes the wiſeſt courſe to give an univerlal ſen. 
rence, that as the man is <uroc#713vg©., ſo he may be avrorgruxerl , ſelf-accusd 
and ſelf-condemn'd; and not to expect the contingent diſcovery, and the long deferred 
ſolemnities of law. Some fins go before unto Fmdgment, fays the Apolile, and ſome fol. 
lowafter : that is, ſome are condemned ipſo jure by the law, and the man does iyſp 
fatto incur the penalty ; others ſtay for the ſentence of the Judge. 

5. In the Court of Conſcience every man is his own accuſer, and his ownexecuti- 
oner ; and every penitent man is a Judge upon himſelt:, God truſts man with the in- 
fiction of puniſhments and hard ſentences upon himſelf for ſin; only if man fails, 
God will judge him to worſe purpoſes ; and ſo does.the law. And as the impenitent 
people favour themſelves to their own harm, for they ſin again{t God even in their 
very forbearing to puniſh and to kill the fin : ſodo the impemitent diſobey the law by 
not being their own executioners of wrath : but in both caſes the Conſcience is ob- 
ligd. | | q ri 
.  Thething therefore is juſt, and reaſonable, and uſeful.” 

Now for the reducing ot this to: practice, and ſtating the caſes of Conſcience for 


' thefubject, as I havealready done for the law-giver, I amo ſhew, | 


r. In what caſesthe Conſcience of the ſubjects can be bound to inflict penalties upon 
themſelves without the ſentence of the Judge. | 
.-2. By what ſigns we ſhall know when thelaw does intend ſo 10 bind ; that is, when 
the ſentence isgiven by the law, fo that the'ſinner is zp/o facto lable to punithment, 
and mult voluntarily undergo ir. | tt L 
"11G | ad *' * * 


In what caſes the Criminal'is to be his own executioner.' © 


14. x; When to the execution 6frhe puniſhment appointed by the law there is no adti 


I5. 


on requir'd on the part of the guilty perſon, the conſcience is bound to ſubmit to that 
ſentence, and by a volunmary-or wilting fubmiſlion verifie. the ſentence; ſuch as are 
excommunication, ſuſpenſion, #rregukrity,, 5and the like, Thus if. irregularity be 
7pfo fatto incurr'd, the offending-perſon'is bound in Confcience nor to accept a bene- 
fhceor execute an office'to which'by that cenſure he is made unhabile and unapt. It 
a Jaw be made that whoever is'# commorfwearer- ſhall be zp/o' fao, infamous, he 
that is guilty is: bound in Confciencenor to offer reſtimony'in.a cauſe + of law ; but to 
be his own Judge and executivner of rhiitſenctence;” : Bur thisis nor true in all caſes, 

but with the proviſion of the'following-tneaſures. © ©: - - uf. 
2. If the law -impoſes''a penalty to'be' incurred 3pfb ifato , yer if the penalty 
be moderate; equal and tolerable, the Conſcience 'is/ oblig'd to a_ voluntary ſul- 
ception 
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-ecption of it, before the ſentence of the Judge, although the ſentence be not priva- 
tive, but executive; that is, though there be ſomething to be acted by the guilty 
perſon upon himſelf. Thus if excommunication be incurred ipſo fafo, he that is 
ovilty.of the fact deſerving it, and 1s fallen into the ſentence, is not only bound to 
{bmit: to thoſe eſtrangements and ſeparations, thoſe alienations of ſociety and 
woidings which he: finds from the duty of others, but if by chance he be in a ſtran- 
ger place where they know not of it , and being Divine ſervice , he is boundin 
Conſcience to go away , to reſign an Eccleſiaſtical benefice if he be poſlcſſed of 
one ,-and other things of the ſame neceſſity for the verification of the ſentence : and 
the reaſon is, becauſe every act of Communion. or office is in his caſe a rebelling 
2painſt the ſentence of the law, the verification of which depends upon himſelf as 
much as upon others : for every ſuch perſon is like a Man that hath the plague, all 
Men that know it avoid him ; but becauſe all Men do not know it, he is bound'in 
Conſcience to avoid them, ' andin no caſe to run into their company, whether they 
know-him or know him not. Now becauſe this does not oblige to all forts of ative 
executions of the ſentence, the following meaſures are the limit of it. 
16, ..3z-.The law does not oblige the guilty perſon to ſuch ative executions of the 
ſeatence which are meerly and intirely active ; that is, which donot include a ne- 
tive, or ſametbing contrary to the paſſive obedience, Thus if a Traitor be ſen- _ 
tencd:toa confiſcationof goods, and this be ipſo jure incurred ; the guilty perſon 
isnot. tied to carry all his goods to the publick treaſure, but he is tied not to change, 
not to:-diminiſh, not to aliene, not to uſe them otherwiſe than the law permits ; be- 
cauſe if he do any thing of theſe he does ſomething againſt the ſentence of law, 
which in his caſe is rebellion and diſobedience. -He may be truly paſlive and per- 
{ly obedient to the ſentence of the law without hiring porters or waggons to car- 
ry hisgoods away; and the cuſtom 'of the law requires it not : but if he does 
aiene his goods he hath not ſo much as the paſſive obedience 
7, 4+ In puniſhments corporal the laws do not proceed without the ſentence of the 
Judge ; except it be in the court of Conſcience, which is voluntary and by choice. 
Thus no Man iszpſo jure condemn'd to be hanged, or to be whip'd, and no Man is 
 byany law bound to inflict ſuch puniſhments on himſelf; becauſe there is a natu- 
ral abhorrency in ſuch ations, and it is that odious part of the law which is fo 
much againſt nature and natural affection, that none but the vileſt part of Mankind 
are put ro do it unto others : and therefore becauſe the laws do injoyn no ſuch 
thing, the inquiry is needleſs, whether in ſuch caſes the Conſcience be oblig'd. 
But this is wholly depending upon the manners of Men, and the preſent humors 
of the World. Amongſt ſome Nations it was otherwiſe ; and no queſtion but it 
mighr be ſo, if by circumſtances and the accidents of opinion and the converſation 
of the World the thing were not made intolerable. Plutarch tells of Teribaſus, that 
beingarreſted by the officers of death he reliſted with ſuch a bravery as he us'd De ſuperflici- 
againſt the Kings enemies ; but being told that they were ſent by the King, he pre- ®* 
ſently reached torth his hands and ofter'd them to the Lifors to be bound. But this 
was no great matter, it was neceſſary ; and he that is condemn'd todie by a juſt au- 
thority, owes toit at leaſt ſo much that he reſiſt not, that he go to death when he 
is called, that he lie down under the axe when he is commanded : So did S:i/icoar 
the command of his ſon-in-law, Zonorius the Emperor. It was more which was 
done by the Lithuanians under Yitoldas their King, who was brother to that Z/a- 
diſlaus famous for a memorable battel againſt the Turks; he commanded many to 
death, and they died without the Hang-man's hand, being the executioners of their 
King's laws upon themſelves. And Sabellicas tells, that the Erhiopians, when their 1; , parc. 
King ſent a Meſſenger with the Enfigns of Death, they preſently went home and- ad. i. | 
died by their own hands. And this was accounted among them 1ſo ſacred an obli- 
gation, that when a young timorous perſon thought to have fled, his Mother took 
her girdle and flrangled him, leſt he thould diſhonour his family by diſobeying the 
law out of fear of death. This was brave ; but ſome Men cannot be willing to die, 
and few can well ſuſfer it : but therefore it is hard that any one ſhould be compelled 
todo it to himſelf, Therefore the laws of Chriſtendom are wiſe and gentle ; 
and accepting that of the Lithuanian Prince, who is reported to have been a Ty- 
rant, 1t 1s not enjoyned by any Prince or any law among(t us, that I know of. 
But this is not only true in active executions, but in the paſſive penalties, which are 
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very violent and extxere. Thus ifa Man wore juſtly condemn'd to be immur'g ang 
ſtarv'd.to death, jhe is tied to ſubmit to it, as not to rebel, and by violence qui 
himſelf: bur he is not:tied ſo much.as tothe privative execution; that is, heis ng 
bound to abliain.from meat, if it;be:brought to him. Thus we find in ſtory, ofthe 
pious Perſian Lady, who to ther Father .condemn'd to death by ſtarving paveher 
breaſts to ſuck, and preſerv'd;his life ; and he not at all made infamous by not dy- 
ing, but had is life given as the reward of his wp waa piety. X 

5. Condemn'd perſons are not tied to put themſelves to death, or cut off a men. 
ber with their own hands, or do execution, by doing any action, or abſtaining from 
doing any thing, when ſuch doing or abſtaining is the ſufficient, .or the Principal 
or the immediate killing or diſmembring. But to the under-miniſteries they qr 
tied, which cannot be done without them ; that is, they are tied fo far to a, a; 
without which they cannot ſuffer : and this is to be extended even to the princi 
pal and immediate a& of killing, if they only ordinarily can do it. [Thus a.cop 
demn'd Criminal is bound to go to execution or ſufter himſelf quietly to. be car. 
ried; to lie down under the Hangman's Axe, to aſcend the Ladder; and it iSapreat 
undecency of dying, and direaly criminal, which is frequeat enough in Fray 

\ and is reported of Marſhal Biron, to fight with the Executioner, to ſnategh the Wez- 
pons from the Souldiers, to force the Officers to kill him, as a wild Bull or Lion 
15 Kill'd. * But a condemn'd Man is alſo tied to drink his poyſon, if that be ap- 
pointed him by law ; for though this be the immediate act of killing, to which or 
dinarily condemn'd perſons are not oblig'd, yet becauſe it cannot well be done by 
an Executioner without his conſent, or extreme violence, the guilty perſon is bound 
to drink it: the reaſonis, becauſe the law mult be obeyed, and at leaſt a paſſive obe- 
dience is to begiven to the ſevereſt of her ſentences; and the paſſiveneſs ofa Man is 
to be diſtinguithed from the paſſiveneſs of a beaſt ; that which cannot be avoided, 
mult be born well : and theretore if a Man be baniſhed, he muſt go away, and not he 
dragg'd; and he that ſo refiſis the laws, that he forces her Miniſters to hale the Cri. 
mipal to death like an unwilling Swine, deſerves the burial of an Aſs or Dog. But 
this always muſt ſuppoſe the laws to be juſt, and the power competent , forelk 
the ſuffering perſon may conſider, whether the quiet ſubmiſſion to it be not a 
verification of the ſentence , or of the authority , though even 1n ſuch caſes it is 
not the Hang-man that is unjuſt, or to be reſiſted, but the Judge or the laws; 
and thereforethey are to be proteſted or declar'd againſt ; for that is all wiich is 
left to be done by the oppreſled perſon. 

6. When the punithments are principally or meerly medicinal, the Conſcience is 
bound to a voluntary execution of the ſenrence, if the law requires it. For then 
the laws are precepts of inſtitution and diſcipline ; and they are intended as mer- 
cies to the Many as well asto the publick ; and of mercy every Man may very well 
be Miniſter. It hath in it no undecency for a Man to mingle his own ſevere po- 
tion, or let himſelf bloud, or lance an Ulcer; and there is no more in the medicinal 
puniſhments of the law. Thus the law caa command us to faſt, to wear ſackcloth 
upon the bare skin, to go bare foot, to watch all night upon a folemnity ofex- 
piation, to inflict diſciplines, and the like ; and for thele we are to expect no other 
proceſs but the ſentence of the law, no Judge but our Conſciences, no executio- 
ners but our ſelves. "This relies upon the former reaſons, and the meer authority 
of the law, and the nature of the thing free from all objections. 

. 7. All ſentences of law which declare a fact to be void , or a charge and ex- 
pences to be lolt, or a privilege to. ceaſe, are preſently obligatory to the Conſcr . 
ence. Jrrita prorſus ex nunc, © vacua nunciamus, is uſual in the ſtile of laws: & 
fit ipfi jure irritum & inane ; & careat omni robore firmitatis , non obtineat vires ; 
let ir be of no force, let it not prevail, let it be void, let him want all privilege, 
all honour, dominion, action, or profit. For theſe and the like words, fay the Lo- 
gicians, have the force of an univerſal fign, and do diſtribute the Noun that is go- 
verned by the Verb; ſo they ſpeak; thar is, it ſignifies and hath force in every parti- 
cular, and in every period of time ; Jet zt want force, that is, /et it want all force, that 
is, be of no uſe at all; careat is as much as omnino, penitus, prorſus careat. 

- 8. Buttheſe particulars ſuffer one limitation. A Man is not bound to ſuffer the 
penalty of the law before the ſentence of the Judge, though the fa& be ſentencd 
and condemned zp/o jure , if the fact be made publick, and brought —_ the 

udge : 
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Judge + Becauſe he taking it into his cognizance , revokes the former obligation 
by impoſing a new ; by changing the method of the law, and leſſening ex- 
pectation. Thus by the laws Eccleſiaſtical, which were anciently of force in Eng- 
land, and are not yet repeal'd, Notorzus percufſor Clerici, he that openly or mani- 
feſtly ſtrikes a Biſhop or Prieſt , is zp/o jure excommunicate ; and to this ſentence 
the guilty perſon is bound to ſubmit : but incaſe he be brought before the Criminal 
Tudge, and there be ſolemn proceſs formed , he may ſuſpend his obedience to the 
1aw, becauſe the Judge calls him to attend to the ſentence of a man. | 
22,” 9, But yet this isalſo ſo to be underſtood to be true in all exceptis ſententiis irr;- 
tantibus, excepting ſentences of the declaring 'attions, to be null, or privileges woid, 
For in theſe cafes, though-the Judge do take into his cognizance the particular fault, 
and give a declarative ſentence of ſuch a nullity and evacuation, yet the ation does 
not begin to be null , or. the privilege to ceaſe from the fentence of the Judge, 
but from the doing of the. fault , and the ſentence of the Jaw - and therefore it a 
queſtion ariſes, and the Judge declare in it , the. nullity is only confirm'd by the 
Judge, but it was ſo by the ſentence of the law. Now the reaſon of the difference 
ih the caſe of nullities and evacuations from other caſes, is, becauſe that which is 
not hath no effect, and can produce no action ; and asa Citizen told the People of 
Athens , who upon the firſt news of Alexander's death would have rebelled , Stay 
(ys he) make no haſt ; for if he be dead roday, he will be dead to morrow - 
So if the Judge declare that ſfuchan aAion was null, it was null all the way; if he 
fays it be dead now as a puniſhment of the faulr, it was dead as ſoon as the fault 
was done ; for it died by the hand of the law, not by the hand of the Judge. In 
other things the limitation is to be obſerved. 

10. And this alſo holds, in caſe that it be upon any account neceſlary that the 
Judge give- a declarative ſentence : for ſometimes in regard of others, the Judge 
muit decfare ſuch a perſon excommunicate, or depriv'd, or filencd, or infamous , 
that they alſo may avoid him, or do their I duties. Butalthough theguilty 
perſon be in conſcience regularly oblig'd befpre that declarative ſentence, it being 
nothing but a publication of what was in being before ; yet it being a favourable 
caſe, and the law nor loving extremities and rigours of animadverſion, it is to be pre- 
ſumed that the law gives leave to the guilty perſon to ſtay execurion rill publication. 
Becauſe no Man is bound direfly ro defame himſelf ; which he will hazard to do, if 
he executes the ſentence upon himſelf before the Jud e calls others into teftimony 
and obſervation of the ſentence. But though the T— may upon favourable 
conditions be retarded, it mult at no hand be evacuated. Therefore if the Judge, j,  o- 
meddte nor, the Man is left to the ſentence of the law. And it is in all theſeparticy- © © 
lars to be remembred, that the law is a mute Judge, and the Judge is a ſpeaking law. 
[tis the ſaying of Cicero; and from thence is to be concluded, that when the Judge 
hath ſpoken, he hath faid no-new thing, and he hath no new authority and there- 
fore if the law hath clearſy ſpoken before, ſhe hath as much authority to bind 
where ſhe intends to bind, as if ſhe ſpeaks by her Judges. 

Theſe conſiderations and this whole queſtion is of great uſe in order to ſome parts 
of repentance , and particularly of reſtitution. For if a law be made, that if a Clerk 
within twelve months after thecollation of a Pariſh-Church be not ordained a Prieſt, 
he ſhall zp/o jure forfeit his Eccleſiaſtical Benefice ; if he does not ſubmit to the ſen» 
tence, and recede from his Pariſh, he 1s tied in Conſcience to make reſtitution of 
all the after profits which he receives or conſumes. So that it hath real efte& upon 
Conſciences, and the material occurrences of Men. 
| 25, But then for the reducing of it to practice, I am next to account by what ſigns 

ve ſhall know when it is ſententia lata a jure, when it is /ata ab homine ; when it is 
lata and when ferenda ; that is, when the Criminal is to attend the ſentence of the 
Judge, and the ſolemniries of law and execution by the appointed Officer ; and 
when he is to doit himſelf, by his own act or poſitive ſubmiſſion. upon the ſentence 


of the law. 


eo | 
- 
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Signs by which we may judge when the criminal is condenn'd iplo fafto. 


16, The ſureſt meaſures are theſe: Thoſe laws contain ſententiam latam, and oblige 
the 
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the Criminal to a ſpontaneous ſuſception of the puniſhment, when 1, the law ex- 
preſly affirms, that theguilty perſon does zpſo fao incur the ſentence withour further 
proceſs, or ſentence of the Judge. _ _—_ . 

26, 2, When the Jaw fays, that the Tranſgreſſor ſhall be bound in conſcience to pay 
the fine, or ſuffer the puniſhment contain'd in the Sanaion of the law: which 
thing becauſe it is not uſual in laws, leſt I ſhould ſeem to ſpeak this to no purpoſe 
I give an example out of the Spaniſh laws: forl find in the' laws of the Kingdom 

Lib 2. ordinat. of Caſtzle divers inſtances to this purpoſe ; particularly, after the aſſignation of the 

Regal tit-9..1. Secretaries fee, appointing how much he may receive for the inſtruments of grace 
which he makes, it is added, Jurent guod obſervabunt ea que in precedenti capituly 
ordinata ſunt, & quod non accipient munera, &© quod ſolveut panas fi in eas incig;. 
rint , ad quas ex nunc eos condemnamus, ita ut fint obligati in foro conſcientig ad [. 

Ibid. tit. 15. vendum eas, abſque hoc quod int ad illas condemnati. And the fame allo is a littleajter 
decreed concerning Judges and publick Notaries, that they take nothing beyong 
their allowed fees and falaries ; and if they do, they are to pay a certain fine, 
They are alſo to ſwear to obſerve that ordinance; and in caſe they do not, that the 
will pay the fines to which the law does then ſentence them, that they be boundin 
Conſcience to do it without any further condemnation by the ſentence of an 
Man. Now the reaſon of this is, becauſe the Conſcience being intruſted and 
charg'd which the penalty, muſt ſuppoſe only the duty and obligation of the Man 
whoſe Conſcience is charg'd. It were fooliſh to charge the Conſcience, if the Con. 
ſcience were not then intended to be bound to ſee to the execution : but that could 
not be, if the ſentence of the Judge were to be expeCted ; for that is a work of tim 
and will be done without troubling the Conſcience, Therefore the Confcience he. 
ing made the Sheriffor the Witneſs with the charge of execution , ſuppoſes the 
whole affair to be his own private duty. | 

. 27. 3. Incenſures Eccleſiaſtical it hath ſometimes been the uſage of the Zegiſlator to 

impoſe a penalty, adding, that doxec ſatzsfecerit, untill fuch or ſucha thing be done, 
the Criminal ſhall not beabſolved : and this alſo is an indication that the ſentence 
is made by the law, and is zp/o fafo incurr'd by the Delinquent, becauſe it leaves a 
ſecrettie upon his Conſcience obliging him to do it ; which were needleſs, if the 
Criminal Judge were to be intrulled with ir, for he is otherwiſe ſufficiently in- 
truſted with compulfories to ſecure the executions. , Of this nature is that Conſti. 
tution of /nnocentius 4. cap. Romana, SeCt. procurationes, de; cenſibus, 1ib. 6. deſcti 
bing the order for an Arcbhiſhop's viſitation of his own, and the Dioceſes of his 
Suftragan Biſhops ; forbidding ſeverely him or any of his followers to receive a 
fee, bride, reward, or preſent, qualztercunque offeratur, under what pretence ſoever 
it be offer d, le(t he be found to ſeek that which is his own, not that which is of fe 
ſus Chriſt; adding, Quod fi fuerit contra praſumptum , recipiens malediftionem in 
currat, 2 qua nunquam niſi duplum reſtituat liberetur, He that ſhall preſume to do other- 
wiſe, and recerve any thing, ſhall incur a curſe, from which he ſhall never be alſolved 
till he have reſtored it two-fold. This relies upon the former reaſon. 

28. 4. Panormitan gives this rule, That when a ſentence is ſet down in the law 
Cap.Czterum, 11 words of the preſent or preter tenſe, it concludes the ſentence to be zp/o fatts 
&c cap —_ incurred ; for whatſoever is zpſo jare decreed , is ipſo fafto incurred : and of 
os cap No. this decree , the preſent and paſt renſes ( ſays the Abbat ) are ſufficient indicz 
vir. in fine de tion. That is , if the words be damnatory ; [ as excommunicamus, anathemate in- 
_ ___ xodamus, we do deprive him of all rights and offices , &c. ] for it the Judge 

EI uſing the like words paſſes a ſentence by virtue of thoſe words, ſo does the av, 
there being the ſame reaſon , the ſame authority , the ſame purpoſe ſignified by 
the ſame form of words. But if the words be of the preſent or paſt time, and 
yet not immediately damnatory, they do imply the ſentence to be made after- 
wards ; as decernimus, definivimus, declaramus, and the like. But if theſe words 
ſignifte only miniſterially, and not principally, thatis, if they be joyned with 
other words in the preſent or paſt tenſe, then they declare rhe ſentence paſt and 
ipſo fafto to be incurred ; as declaramus eum privatum dominio bonorum ; then the 
caſe is evident. | 

29. 5. Of the ſame conſideration it is when the ſentence of the law is ſet down with 

the verb ſubſtantive Sum, of what tenſe ſoever, unleſs by a future participle his 
nature be altered. Thus if a law ſays, he that is abſent from his Pariſh, wits 
| , ju 
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juſt cauſe to: be approved by his Biſhop, above fix months, eſt, . or erit' infamis, is qr 
{hall be infamous ; the ſentence is zpſo jare lata, inferr'd by law, and ip/o fatto incurr'd; 
ecauſe the verb annexes the puniſhment to the fact withour further proceſs. | But if 
the verb be annexed to a future participle, the caſe is altered ; the ſeatence is not to 
be undergone till the Judge have declared it. Now this relies upon the force of the 
words and. the proper grammatical way of ſpeaking, which is the beſt way of decla- 
ring the mind of a man, or the mind of the law ; unleſs where it is confeſſed thar 
the law-giver did not intend, or uſe to ſpeak properly or by grammar, but by rude 


cuſtom. This note I have in .A.Ge/lius, Verbum eſſe © erit, quando. per ſe ponuntur, x 7-0a0n 


habent atque retivent tempus ſuum ; cum vero preterito junguxtur, vim temporis ſui 
amittunt, & in preteritum contendunt. If theſe worcs be not altered, they ſignifie 
juſt by themſelves ; e/t or erit excommunicatus, or infamis, {ignifies the puniſhmenit | 
co begin as ſoon as the fact is done : but eff excommunicandas, that is a future that re> | 
Jates to another time, and ſays for the ſentence of the Judge. But there mult be 
ſomething more to clear this. For it erzt be the future tenſe, why ſhall it not as well 
ſignitie ſententiam ferendam, aseſt excommunicandus ; 1ince the verb is to be left to his 
own time, as well as the preſent tenſe brought thither-by a future participle.2 There» 
fore to this I add, that when the verbor paxticiple does fignific the aftion or mini- 
flery of ſome other perſon beſide the law and Criminal,' then it ſhews that the decla- 
ration of the Judge is to be expeQed ; as in [eſt excommunicandus ] that 1s he is to be 
excommunicated, viz. by the ſentence of-his ordinary judge ; but erit infamis or erit 
excommunicatus, implies no mans action at all, but ſuppoſes the thing tinih'd with» 
out any more to do; and then comes in the rule of Nzgidias in A. Gellius before ſpo- 
ken of. {nfamis ſignifies preſently, that is, he ſhall be ſo-from the doing the crime ; 
and excommunicatus ſignifies preſent or paſt, and: therefore by it the future tenſe ſhall 
be altered, and therefore the, ſenrence preſently incurred. Byt concerning this parti- 
cular, who p'caſes to be Critical and curious inminutes mxy- delight himlelf by ſee- 
ing ſeventy five fallences, andalterations of caſes by the variety of tenſes expreſled in 
words of law, in 7zraquel in his excellent and large commentaries ix L.. $7 unquam, 
C. De revocandis donationibus, in theinterpretation of the word Revertatur. For my . 
own part, I am content to allign ſuch' meaſures asare ſure, plain,,; eafie, and intelli- 
gible. Nobis von licet efſe tam diſertis. | _ | 0112 165) | 
, 6. The ſentence of the law does preſently oblige. the.Confcience if it beexpreſſed in 
adverbs of haſty or preſent time; ſuch as are confeſtim; ,illico, extunc, extemplo, pre- 
{ently forthwith, from thence forward, and: the like ;. for thoſe who appoint the pu- 
niſhment to be incurred without any-intervalof time, ineffet fay that weare not to: 
expect the dull and long protracted methads of Courts, and Judges, and commiſſions, 
and citations, ard witneſles, and adjournnients. Protinas,, 7. e. non expettato judicio- 
rum ordine, ſay the Lawyers. 


1-22 Protinus ad regem curſum detorquet tiarbas. 1, Virgil. lib. 4. 
Ferthwith, that is, without the longer methods of the Court. Aneid.8 lib. 


Nec mora, continuo matris precepta faceſſit. | 
Theſe words and their like have preſent eftet ; and theretore do ſignifie a preſent ol- 
ligation of Conſcience. Concerning the ſignification of which and thelike words it 
is hard ro ſay whether we are to be guided by the Lawyers or by the Grammarians. 
The Lawyers are the beſt witneſles of ſentences, and precedents, and the ulages and 
cuſtoms of laws: and thereforecan beſt tell how the'laws are faid ro bind, and what 
ſentences they are ſaid to contain: and. becauſe by them we are to be judg'd in pub- 
lick if queſtions do ariſe , frem them alſo we may take our rule in private. This 
ſeems reaſonable.: but on theother ſide, I find that Lawyers themſelves ſay other- 


4. Geor. 


viſe; and I have ſeen 7iraquel much blamed for quoting Bartho/us, Baldas, and $4- Alph. a Caſtro 


licetus for the fignification of the word [ \Mox by and by ] which is of uſe inthis pre- 
lent rule : becauſe though they weregreat Lawyers, yet-they were no-good Gram- 
marians; and therefore that in theſe caſes, Eraſmusand Calepine, YValla and Linacre, 
Cicero and Terence, Priſcian and Donatas, were the moſt competent Judges. There is 
ſomething on both ſides which isto weigh down each other according as ſome other 
conſideration. ſhall determine. But therefore as to the cafe of Conſcience, I ſhall give 
aberter and farer rule than either one or other,” or both : and thatis, - 
11, 7+ This being in- matters of load and burden, by the conſent of all. men, the 
Conſcience and the guilty perſon is to be: favour'd 'as much as there can be cauſe 
for 
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for. Therefore whenever there is a diſpute whether the ſentence of the law mug 
be incurr'd preſently, or that the ſentence of the Judge is to be expected ; the pre: 
ſumption is always to be for eaſe, and for liberty, and favourable ſences. Burdens 
are not to be imposd upon Conſciences without great evidence, and great neceſſity; 
If the 'Lawyers differ ih their opinions concerning the ſentence, whether it be al. 
ready made, or is to be made by the Judge, let them firfi agree, atid then let the 
Conſcience do as ſhe ſees reaſon: Thus it the word {| Mox, by and by } be usdins 
ſentence of law, becauſe we find that in ſome very good Authors it ſignifies with 
Lib. 1. de Di- ſome interval of time, ( as in Cicero, Diſcedo parumper a ſomniis, ad quz mox rever. 
Eviſta 1am for; © preteriit villam meam Curio, juſſitque mihi nunciari ſe mox venturum ,; ) there. 
: 'fore we may make uſe of it to our advantage, and ſuppoſe the Conſcience ofa de- 
Conner linquent at liberty from a ſpontaneous execution of a ſentence of law, if for that 
ap. in poenis , , 
de reg. fur. ſentence he haveno other ſign, but that the word Wox is uſed in the law. Zn penis 
lib.6. - Gemignior eft interpretatio facienda, In matters of puniſhment we are to take the e. 
ſier part; and that is, to ſtay from being puniſh'd as long as we can : and in pro- 
portion to this Pawormitan gives this rule , When the words of the law Jgnifi the time 
paſt, or the time to come, we are to underſtand it in the more favourable ſence, and 
that it includes the ſentence of the Judge, before which the criminal is not oblig 
And to this very purpoſe the words of infinite and indefinite fignification are tg 
be expounded: and this anfivers many caſes of Conſcience, and brings peace in 
more; and the thing being reaſonable, peaceful, 'and conſonant to the common opi- 
nion of the Lawyers, ought to paſs for a juſt concluſion and determination of Cop- 
ſcience. 

32. 8, Aﬀeer all, as there is eaſe to the Crimina), ſo there muſt be care ofthe law, 
and therefore when x law impoſes a puniſhment which would prove invalid, tono 
purpoſe and of no effe, unleſs it be of preſent force upon the committing of fac, it 
is to be concluded, the law intends it for a ſententia lata a jure, that it preſently oblige 
the Conſcience of the guilty perſon. The reaſon is, becauſe it cannot be ſuppoted 
that the law ſhould do a thing to no purpoſe, and therefore muſt intend fo to oblige 
as that the ſin be puniſhed. Iftherefore to expe the ſentence of the Judge would 
wholly evacuate the penalty, or make it inſufficient to do the purpoſe and intention 
of the law ; the ſentence of the law muſt be ſuffered by the guilty perſon without the 
Judge. And this istrue, however the words of law be uſed, whether in the paſt, 
preſent, or future time, whether ſimply or by reduplication, whether imperatively 
or infinitely : ſuch are the penalties of infamy, irregularity, nullity of actions or con- 
tracts, eſpecially if they be of ſuch contracts which if they once prove valid, arefo 
for ever, as in the contra of marriage. And thereforeif a law be made that a man 
ſhallnot marry her whom'n her husbands life-time he had polluted ; rhis muſt beſup- 
pos'd to be meant of nullifying the contra before it is conſummate ; that is, it is a 
ſentence which the criminal muſt execute upon himſelf : for if he does nor, but ge 
fatto marries the adultereſs, and confummates the marriage it will be toolate to com- 
plain to tne Judge : for he cannot annul the contra afterwards. 


Rule II]. 


Penalties impos d by the Judge muſt be ſuffered and ſubmitted to, but may not after 
ſuch ſentence be inſti&ted by the hands of the condemned. 


I. HE firſt part of this Rule hath in it but little difficulty - for there is onely in 
it this variety : In all puniſhments that are tolerable, that is, all but death, dif 
membring, or intolerable and extremely diſgraceful ſcourgings, and grievous and 
ſickly impriſonments, we owe not onely obedience to the laws, but reverence and ho- 
nour ; becauſe whatſoever is leſs than theſe, may without ſin, and without indecer 
ou and without great violations of. our Natural love and rights be inflicted and fuf- 
ered. 
2. But theother, evils are ſuch as are intolerable in civil and natural account ; and eve- 
ry Creature declines death, and the addreſles and preparations to it with ſo m 
carneſtneſs, that it would be very unnatural and inhumane not toallow to condem- 


ned perſons a civil and moral power of hating and declining death, and avoiding 
it 


4. 


| to the ſpeAacles ; and of another that died by a pertinacious holding of his breath. 
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\ie: in -all- means of natural capacity and opportuaity.- A Man -may, if he can, re- 
deem his life with money,. but he-muſt not corrupt juſtice ;. a Man: may run from 
Priſon if. he can, but te do-jt he muſt not kill the Gaoler ; he may eſcape death, but 
-he muſt nor fight with the Miniſters of juftice ; he may run away, but he maſt not 
break his' word :' that is, he may do what is in his natural capacity to avoid theſe 

--violencies and extremities of nature, but nothing that is againſt a'moral duty. Nox _ou. de men- 

; peccat quifquam cum evitat ſupplicium, ſed "CUM facit aliquid digmum ſupplicio « He ne Is 
that avoids his/ puniſhment ſins not, provided that in ſo doing he att nothing elſe worthy 
of puniſhment. So S. Auſtin, IST 

, This relies alſo upon a tacit or implicit permiſſion of law; for in ſenten- 

”.ces-piven by Judges, and to-be executed by the Miniſters of law, the condemn'd 
perſon is 'not commanded, nor yer truſted with the execution, and it is wholly 
committed -to "Miniſters of purpoſe : and therefore the law ſuppoſes the condemn'd 
perſon infinitely unwilling, and lays bars, reſtraints, guards and obſervators upon 
him ; from all which if he can eſcape, he hath done no more than what the law-gi- 
ver ſuppos'd he was willing to do, and from which he did not reſtrain him by laws, 
but by force. Bur it co fly from Priſon, or to decline any other ſentence be ex- 
preſly forbidden in the law, or if it be again(t his promiſe, or if a diſtinct penalty 
be annexed to ſuch eſcapings, then it is plain that the law intends to oblige the Con- 

ſcience, for the law cannot puniſh what 1s no fin ; it is in this caſe a tranſgreſſion of 
the law,” and therefore not lawful. But becauſe greater than death the law hath 

no-puniſhment; it cannot but be lawful for a condemn'd Man to eſcape from Priſon 

if he can, becauſe the law/hath no puniſhment to eſtabliſh a law againſt lying from 

Priſon after the ſentence of Death. + And if it be ſaid, that if a Priſoner who flies be 

taken, he hath more irons and, more guards npon him, and worſe ufage in the Priſon ; 

that is matter of caution, not-puniſhmeat, at leaſt not of law : for as for the Gaoler's 

ſpite and anger, his cruelty and revenge, himſelf alone is to give accounts. 

But now for the other part of the Rule there 'is ſome more difficulty ; which is Vide Dioges. 
cauſed by the great example of ſome great and little perſons, who toprevent a death Fa*"* in Ze- 
by the hand of their Enemies, with the additions of ſhame and torment, have laid ateuunder 4. 
violent hands upon themſelves. So did Zeno and Chry/tppus, Cleanthes and Empedo- phrodiſzus in 
cles, Euphrates the Pluloſopher, and Demoſthenes, Cato Vticenſis and Porcius Latro, ag wag 
Ariftarchus 'and Anaxagoras, Cornelius Rufas and Silinas Italicus, The Indians e- Macrov. 
ſteem'd it the moſt glorious way of dying,” as we find in * $trabo, || Olympiodorus, G*n.s % 
and' * Porphyry, and Euſebius tells, that moſt of the Germans did uſe to hang Piurch. in 
themſelves. And amongft the Romars they that, but of ſhame of being in debt, or P*ris!. Suidas. 
impatience of grief, kill'd themſelves might make "their Wills, and after death "[912-eP-12 
they ſtood ; 'manchant teftamenta, pretinm feftinand;, faith || Tacitus that was the || In Phadon. 
price of their making haſt. Plato diſcourſing of this queſtion, ſaid, 8 1 Tor in; 4 —_ 
Bidrere durly 8 142 pzn Feturey 31), Peradventure a man muſt not do violence to him- DG 
ſelf, for they ſay it is nvt lawful. Upon tliis, Olympiodorus difcourſing on theſe words, || Annal. 6. 
reckons five caſes in which the Stoicks held it lawful to kill themſelves. x. For 
publick good.” 2. For private neceſſity, to avoid a Tyrant's ſnare. 3. In caſes of 
natural madneſs. 4. When the body is intolerably afflicted. 5. and laſtly, In extreme 
poverty. And the Greeks commended a Pythagorean woman, who being ask'd. 
why ſhe and her Se did not eat beans, ſhe faid, the would rather eat them than 
tell : but being commanded by a Tyrant to eat them, the ſaid, ſhe would rather tell 
than eat them : bur in fine ſhe cut ont her tongue, becauſe ſhe would neither traſt 
nor tell, Thus Sexeca tells of a Priſoner, that being to be expos'd to Beaſts in the 
Theatre, he broke his neck in the ſpondels of the wheel upon which he was drawn 


Son tet 
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But that of Sampſon, and Saul, and Rafis, are allo -__ into example; and are 
alledged to prove, that a Man may a few hours or days haſten his death, if by ſo do- 
ing he takes the lighrer part. S. Chryſ»tom tells of 'S. Pelagza ; Pelagia virgo quin- 
aecim annos nata fponte fibz necem maturavit : Parata quidem erat ad cruciatus tormens 
taque & omne ſuppliciorum genus perferendum : fed metuebat tamen ne virginitatis 
coronam perderet : Being, a Virgin of fifteen years of age, of her own accord ſhe haſtned y;., - 
death unto her ſelf : ſhe was inked ready to have ſuffered all forts of moſt exquiſite tors Daczums | 
ments, but ſhe was not willing to loſe the Crown of her Virginity. Upon which tat of hers == 5 
ne thus "diſcourſes, Hence you may perceive, that the Ef of the wicked Hang-men 644  * 
ſtrucks ."Y 
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ſtruck fear into Pelagia, and therefore from their injurious luſt the Maiden remov'd and 
ſnatcht her ſelf: for if ſhe might have kept the Crown of ber Virginity , and receive 
the Crown of Martyrdom beſides, ſhe would not have refus'd the Rl eat ; but be. 
cauſe it was altogether neceſſary to loſe the one of them, fhe had a juſt cauſe by her own 49. 

Lib. 3. de Vir. Jantary death to prevent ſo great an injury: And S, Ambroſe writing to his Siſter Mar- 

on. cellina, expreſly commends thoſe Virgin-Martyrs, who, to prevent their raviſh-- 

ments, did haſten their death by voluntary precipices, or drowning ; and particy- 

Tn cap.1.Jonz, Jarly allows the fat of Pelagza. To which I add allo S. Z/ierom, who though he 

ig hc verba, gives expreſs teſtimony to the Rule, yet he excepts the caſe of Chaſtity ; Noy ef 

42 me in noſtrum mortem arripere, ſed illatam ab aliis libenter excipere : unde & in perſecutio. 

ny nvibus non licet propria perire manu, abſque eo uhi caſtitas  periclitatur, ſed percutienti 
colla ſubmittere, We muſt not ſnatch death with our own hands, but willingly receive it 
when it is impos d by others : and therefore in perſecutions we muſt not bo by our own 
hands, unleſs it be when our Chaſtity is in danger, | 
heu quanto melius vel cede peratta 
Parcere Romano potuit fortuna pudori ? 
in other caſes we muſt lay down our necks under him that ſtrikes. And this ſeems rea- 

Se&t.quod 6 #, ſonable, becauſe as the Emperor faid, Yiris bonis metum i/tum [ pudicitia amittende] 

quod metus gygjorem effe debere quam ifftus mortis, He that fears to loſe his Chaſtity, fears more 

_— jultly than he that tears to loſe his Life, 

5. Tothis Fanſwer, that the caſe is indeed very hard; and every one in this isapt 
not onely to excuſe, but to magaifie the great and glorious minds of thoſe who to 
preſerve their honour deſpisd their life. And theretore when the Muſcovites broke 
into Zzvenia, and in their ſacking of the City Wenden us'd all manner of cruelties 
and barbarous immanities to Men and Women, filling all the ſtreets and houſes with 
blood and Juſt; a great many of the Citizens running to the Caſtle, blew up them- 
ſelves with their Wives and Children, to prevent thoſe horrors and ſhames of 

Hiſtor. luſt which they abhorred more than death. Now. Lawrentius Muller, who tells 

Seprentr.. the ſtory, ſays, that although the Preachers-of Riga did in their Pulpits condemn 

this at of the Women and Maidens: yet the. other Livonians and the Muſcovites 
themſelves did not only account it fad and pitiable, but excellent and admirable. 
And fo the Author of the Books.of Maccabees commands the fat of Razzas asglo- 
rious and great: but yet this does not conclude it lawful ; for it is upon no account 
lawful for a Man of his own accord to kill himſelf. i 

6. S. Auſtin denies to him the praiſe of magnanimity ; MHagis enim mens infirma de- 

Expoſit.in prehenditur, que ferre non poteſt duram corporis ſui ſauitatem, vel ſlulram vulgi opini- 

_ _ onem, It is not greatneſs, but littleneſs of ſpirit, it is either impatience or pride, 

52 CGoie De that makes a Man kill himſelf to avoid trouble to his body, or diſhonour to his name 

"P WS amongſt fools. I ſuppoſe he had it from. Joſephus, who: excellently and earneſtly 

1 - dpmry proves it to be cowardice to lay violent hands upon our ſelves ; and both ofthem 

Lib. 3. Erhic. might have it from Ari/tozle, who will net allow it ſo much as to be brave and mag 

c2p. 7. &lib. nanimous for a Man to kill himſelf for the avoiding of any evil, 70 5 2ntviou 

> PE udyornmwien, il town, m1 Nuane ov, &x dvfeis, dANG MANA Suri, To die that we may 
avoid poverty, the torments of love, or any evil afflittiou whatſeever, is not the part of 
a valiant man, but of a coward. | 
Hoſtem cum fugeret, ſe Fannius ipſe peremtt - 
Hic rogo, non furor eff, ne mortare mori ? | 
Famius being purſued by the Enemy, kill'd himſelf. for fear. It may be cowar- 
dice to die in ſome caſes; and to die to preſerve our Chaſtity, is to fin to avoid 3 
{in, like Faznivs his caſe of fear, | | 
Meramorph. 1. onnonecnenee HOT HI{QUe EXIMOTENT. 
7. fab. 25. Morte fugant, ultroque vocant. venientia fata + | 
or as S. Chryſoſtom's expreſſion is, 47g; Ts vavzys vavzyiy BarAer owuTo, t 
TC ivh IzaSa any vardvioxew mel Sics., To die before, the wound is given, and 10 
leap into the ſea for fear of a ſhipwrack : It is to do violence to our body to preſerve 
it chaſt, to burn a Temple to prevent its being prophan/d. And therefore it 15 10 
- juſt excuſe toſfay the Virgin-Martyrs did it.leſt they ſhould lole their crown of Vit- 
 ginity : for though I ſhall nor urge the example of Abraham, who rather ventur's 
' his Wife's Chaſtity than his own life ; yet this I fay, that ſhe that loſes it by violence 


- is nevertheleſs a Virgin before God, but much more a Martyr. Burt then if any 
one 


_ 
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vaild ; beſides all this, I fay, they had then (particularly S. Pelagia, and the 
Virgins which S. Ambroſe ſpeaks of, had then) the ſentence of death not only with- 
-1 them, but upon them ; and the immediate torments which they expected aſter 
-wviſhments, were a very competent mortification for any ſuch fears. And there- 
fore as we ſhould call it cowardiſe or impatience for a Man to kill himſelf that he 


may die an eafie death, and prevent the Hangman's more cruel hands ; fo it is a 


fooliſh and unreaſonable caution, and a diſtruſt of the ſufficiency of the Divine 
grace, tO ruſh violent to death, leſt we ſhould be diſhonour'd or tempted in ano- 
then inſtance : and it is not bravery, but want of courage; uanzuz Þ Ty 38 Yeu mz 


one can ſuppoſe it fit to be objected , that if they loſt their Material Virginity , 
there was danger, leſt while they were abus'd, they ſhould alſo be tempted, and 
conſent : I ſuppoſe it will be {ufficient to anſwer, that a certain ſin is not to be done 
to avoid an uncertain ; and yet further, that this could not be conſiderable in the 
caſe of the Martyrs : for beſides that it is ſupposd that they were infinitely fortified 
by the Grace of God, their auſtere Jives, and holy Habits, the rare diſcourſes of 
their ſpiritual Guides, rheir expeQations of particular Crowns, the great reputa- 
ion and honour of Virgins, and the ſpirit of Chaſtiry, which then very much pre- 


481 


\2imwe, It is ſoftneſs and effeminacy by death to fly the labours of a ſadder ac- Ubi foprs. 


cident, fays Ariſtotle. Bur be it this or not this, it 1s certain it is ſomething 
J 
a5 bad. 


| Canonical books we find no precept, no permiſſion from God, faith S. Auſtin, ut vel adi- 
piſcend? ipfius immortalitatis, vel ullius carendi, cavendique mali cauſa nobiſmet ipfis 
necem inferamus. Nam & prohibitos nos eſſe intelligendum eſt, ,ubi Lex ait, Non oc- 
cides : That either for the gaining of immortality it ſelf, or for the avoiding of any evil 


1. It is dire&ly againſt the Commandment : and it is not for nothing that in all the | t 
Lib. x. cap.20 
de Civir, Dei. 


we ſhould kill our ſelves. It is ſomething like this which Ari/totle ſays, 7# uw 3&2 Eth. Nic. 5, 
i fv Soi, my, 1g TY mary acer Uno TH vis Telay ac oy S KeAeea exully 2ares CAP: TH. 


tercw 5 fund 5 wh naAwa cnnogewa, Theſe things which the decrees have appoin- 
td agreeable to wertue thoſe are to go for laws ; as for example, The Law does not com- 
nnd any man to kill himſelf, and becauſe the laws does not command, therefore it does 
frbid : that is, becauſe the law commands no man (though he be condemn'd) to kill 
himſelf, therefore the law forbids him to do it to himſelt ; the Jaw will not make a 
man executioner even of her ſentence, therefore ſhe permits him not 'to execute 
his own. Burt S: A#/tiaadds beyond this, For then we were forbidden to do it, when 
God ſaid, Thou ſhalt do no Murder. And therefore it is obſervable that although God 
laid, Thou (halt not bear falſe witneſs againſt thy Neighbour ; yet he did not in this 
Commandment add that clauſe of [contra proximum} nor in that of adultery ; in- 
timating that we muſt neither pollute nor deſtroy ozr own bodies any more than the 
body ot our neighbour. 

i. 2, To prevent the hand of juſtice or of Tyranny in ſtriking, is ſometimes to pre- 
vent the hand of God in ſaving, and is an act of deſperation againſt the hopes of a 
good man, and the goodneſs of God : for help may come in the interval. Caius the 
Emperor commanded ſome to be put to death, whom he preſently after infinitely 
wiſh'd to have been alive ; the haſt of the Executioners deſtroyed the men, more 

| than the rage of the Prince: and it is all one if the man. himſelf be haſty. And 
Pontanus tells that when Angelus Ronconius was accusd to Pope Nicolas the fifth 
that he had given way to Averſus waom the Popes forces had encloſed, and gave leave 
to him to paſs over 77Fer, the Pope commanded him to be proceeded againſt ac- 
cording to law ; but when he roſe in the morning, and told his Miniſters he would 
more maturely conſider the cauſe of Ronconius, they told him he was that very night 
put to death, which caus'd extreme grief to the' Pope. Concerning a man's life all 
delay is little enough ; and therefore tor himſelf to haſten it is againſt prudence, and 
hope and charity. | 


5, 3- The argument of La#tantius is very good ; S7 homicida nefarius eſt qui hominis Liv, 3, Tugtir, 
extinitor eſt, eidem ſceleri obſtriftus eſt qui ſe necat, Tt he that kills another is a wicks- cap. 28. 
&d homicide, ſo alfo is he that kills himſelf. Nay he is worſe, faid S. Chryſoſtom. 1, x;,;6 1 
And this beſides that it relies upon the unlimited, indefinite Commandment, which Gai. a I. 


muſt be underſtood univerſally but where God hath exprefly ſer it limits ; and 
| though he hath given leave to publick Magiſtrates to do it, who therefore are not 
under that Commandment, yet becauſe he hath not given leave to our ſelves to do 
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it to our ſelves, therefore we are under the Commandment : beſides this, 1 ſay, ;. 
relies alſo upon this reaſon, that our love to our ſelves is the meaſure of charity tg 
our neighbours ; and if we muſt not kill our neighbour becauſe we muſt love him ; 
our felt; therefore neither muſt we kill our ſelves, for then we might alſo kill ove 
neighbour, the reaſon and the meaſure, the ſtandard and the proportion being take, 
away. 

4. To put our ſelves to death without the Command of God or his Leutenant is 
impiety and rebellion againſt God ; it is a deſertion of our military ſtation, ang ; 
violation of the proprieties and peculiar rights of God, who only hath power over 
our lives, and gives it to whom he pleaſes: and to this purpole Cicero commend 
that ſaying of Pythagoras, nequis.injuſſu Imperatoris, id eſt, Dei, de prejidio 's jy. 

Lib.de Sene&. 72one vite diſcedat ; God is our General, and he hath commanded to us our aboge 
and ſtation, which till he call us off muſt not be deſerted : and the ſame doRrine 
he recites out of Plato, Piis omnibus retinendum eſſe animum in cuſtodia corporis, wy 

 Tujuſſu ejus aquo ille eſt datus ex hominum vita migrandum eſſe, ne munus humanun q. 
_ frgnatum a Deo defugiſſe videamur. The reaſon is very good : God gave us our ſoul 
in Phzdone. and fixt-it in the priſon of the body, tying it there to a certain portion of work, and 
therefore we muſt not without his leave go forth, left we run from our work that 
God hath commanded us. Foſephus ſays it is like a ſervants running away from his 
Maſter's ſervice : Et ſervos quidem fugientes ulciſci juſtum creditur, quamvis nequm 
Dominos fugerint ; ipfi vero fugimus Deum & optimum Deum, apts frome not Vide 
bimur 2 If ſervants flie from their cruel Maſters they are juſtly puniſhed ; ſhall it wt 
be accounted impiety to flie from our good God, our moſt gracious Maſter 2 And there 
fore Brutus condemn'd the fact of Cato his Father-in-Law, «s &x ao 89" avec. 
20v UT wortty TH Prue, #, wn Noa 79 opal dds, XNA Une egaun 
It was neither manly nor pious to ſink under his fortune, and to flie away from 
thoſe evils which he ought to have born nobly. And therefore the Hebrews called 
dying emve9zi, adiſmiſſion': Lord, now letteſt thou thy ſervant depart in peace, laid 
old Symeon ; Nunc dimittis. When God gives us our paſs, then we mult go, but 
we muſt not offer it an hour before : he that does otherwiſe is, x. Ungrateful to God, 
by deſtroying the nobleſt of his works below ;- 2. impious, by — from his ſer- 

Lib.1. Tuſcul. yice; and 3. diſtruſtful of his providence. Nifi Deus is, cujas hec Templum eſt onne 
quod conſpicts, iſtis te corports cuſtodiis liberaverit, in celum aditus tibi patere non poteh, 
faid Cicero, Unleſs God open the gate for you, you can never paſs from the pri 

Ad Carm. aur. ſon of the body, and enter into Heaven. And the ſame is afhrm'd by Hierocle, 

"s. which TI tell tor the ſtrangeneſs of it ; for he was a Stoick, yet againſt the opinion 


of his Sect, he ſpake on the behalf of reaſon and religion : And this is the Chriſtian 
ſence. | | 


AS 3D SISa Meets avon Ofc, 


ſaid S. Gregory Nyſſen, We muſt ſtand bound, till God antie us. 
* $5. For a man to kill himſelf is againſt the law, and the voice, and the very prime 
inclination of Nature. Every thing will preſerve it ſelf : No man hateth his own fleſb 
but nouriſheth and cheriſheth it, faith the Apoſtle : and therefore generally all Nations, 
as taught by the voice of Nature, by the very firſt accents which ſhe utters to all men, 
d:d abhor the laying violent hands upon themſelves. When ſome of the 0d Roman, 
hanged themſelves to avoid the ſlavery that Tarquinius Superbus imposd upon them 
of making publick draught-houſes, he commanded the dead bodies to be crucified, 
ſays Servzus. So did Ptolemy to the body of Cleomenes who had killed himſelf; 
and Ariſtotle ſays it was every where receiv'd, that the dead bodies of {elf- murderers 
ſhould be diſgrac'd ſome way or other ; «723i v52Zur + vex2gv, by denying 
them burial : that was the uſual way. So did the Melefrars to their maidens who 
hang'd themſelves, they expos'd their bodies to a publick ſpectacle: and Strabo 
tells that the Iudzan Prieſts and wiſe men blam'd the fact of Calanus, and that 
they hated thoſe haſty deaths of impatient or proud perſons. Alieno ſcelere quan 
. meo mori malo, ſaid King Darius, Thad rather die by the wickedneſs of another, than by 

my own. 

6. Ariftorle ſays that they who kill themſelves [haſtening their own death before 
God or the publick commands them] are injurious to the Common-wealth ; from 
whoſe ſervice and profit they ſubtract themtelves if they be innocent, and it iy 
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they withdraw themſelves from her juſtice : a9 Z2#* 2AAZ mz; þ 3 
1 I a” * \ / a / % % . . 
TG amy 2 Tec Tw $xUTV Nzghcrogy!:, &@< Þ Aw eur, He that ills Lib. 5.C- 18. 
wrong to the City ;' and is after death diſgracd as an unjuſt perſon to the rs 


be criminal, 
add. - 194 
himſelf does 
' Now then to the examples and great precedents above mentioned 1 ſhall give-this 
anſwer.  r. That Sampſon is by all means to be excusd, becauſe S. Paul accounts 
him in the Catalogue of Saints who died in faith ; and therefore S. Auſtin ſays he did: ib. 1. de ci- 
ir by apeculiar inſtin@ and inſpiration of the Spirit of God. But nomancantell whe- 7 on - 
ther he did or no: and therefore I like that better which Peter Martyr lays inthisen- | 
quiry:; He did primarily and dire&tly intend only to kill rhe enemies of God, which 
was properly his work to which he was in-his whole calling defignd by rhe Spirit of 
God / but that he died himſelf in the ruine was his ſuffering, bur not his deſign ; - but 
like a Souldier fighting againſt his enemiesatthe command of his General undertakes 
the ſervice, though he knows he ſhall die for it. Thus. do the Mariners blaw up 
chemſelves in a Sea-fight when they can no otheru iſe deſtroy the enemy ; they doit 
es Miniſters of juſtice, and by command ; elſe they are not to be excuſed:-and_ he 
that gives it muſt take care it be juſt and reaſonable. Thus did the. brave'F/zazar 
Habaran the brother of Judas Maccabeus : he ſuppoling their grand enemy Antiochus , 141 « ..- 
to be upon a tower'd Elephant, goes under the beaſt and ki'ls him, who with his I 
fall cruſh'd the brave Prince to death ; he intended not to kill himſelf, but to kill 4#- 
tiochus he would venture himſelf or ſuffer death. | 
2. The fact of Saul is no juſt precedent, it looks. like deſpair : but the ZZebrews ſay, 
that it is not lawful for any man todie by his own-hands, unleſs the prolongation of 
his life be a diſhonour to God, and to a cauſe of religion ; and upon this account they 
excuſe both Saul and Sampſon, for they knew that if they ſhould fall or abide re- 
ſpectively in the hands of ſcorners, the diſhonour of their. perſons, would difparage 
the religion, and reach to God. So they.. Burt this is not right : for we only are 
to take care of the laws of God, and of his glory. in the ways of his own appoint- 
ment ; for extraordinaries and rare contingencies, let him alone, he will ſecure his 
own glory. | 
Is, > For Reckes Lipfus ſays it is a queſtion whether it was well or ill none; and 
who pleaſe to ſee it diſputed may read Lucas Brugenfis on one: fide, and Nicolaus de 
Lyra upon the other. For my own part Tat no hand believe it fit to be- imitared ; 
but concerning what brave and glorious perſons:do, and by what Spirit they acted, 
I am not willing to give haſty ſentence : ;for: there are many ſecrets which we know 
not; but we are to follow our Rule, and not to truſt any Spirit of which we: are not 
ſure it is from God. | 2-44 | 
16; 4- But of that which is moſt difficult I have already ſpoken ſomething ; but ſhall 
add more : for it is a pitiable caſe that vertuous women, highly ſenſible of their 
honour, zealous for chaſtity, deſpiſers of life,” ſhould not as well receive the reward 
of their ſuffering to preſerve the intereſt of chaſtity, as of any other grace ; eſpeci- 
ſince they chuſe death rather than ſhame, and would not willingly chuſe either, 
but being forc'd, run to death for ſanQtuary. It 1s true, it much to be pitied ; 
but that's all : Ac per hoc & que ſe occiderunt, ne quicquam hujuſmodi paterentur, quis 
humanus effeftlus eis nollet ignoſci > Every man (fays S. Auſtin) will pity, and be rea- 
dy to excuſe, or to wiſh pardon to ſuch women who kill'd themſelves to preſerve 
their honour. Cicero tells of certain noble Virgins that threw them elves into pits 
to avoid the ſhame of their enemies luſt : and S. Hierom tells of ſeven Milefian Vir- Orar.de Pro- 
ins, who, to prevent the rudeneſs of the Gauls that deſtroyed all 4/a, laid violent vinciisconſu- 


nds upon themſelves. The Greek Epigram mentions them with honour, but tells pn 


' but of three : 
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They choſe a ſad death before a mixture with the luſtful bloud of - the Galatians. 
And the Jews tell of a captive woman of their Nation, who being 1n a Ship and de- 
lign'd to raviſhment, -ask'd her Husband if the bodies of them that were drown'd in 

Ttz the 
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the ſea ſhould riſe again :- and when he had ſaid they: ſhould, the leapd nto'the\Sez. 
And among the Chriſtians that did fo,» there 'were' many” examples. Divers: womes 
of Antioch under Drockeftan ; more under Cofroes the Perfian ; Sophronia unde? Mfg. 
entius ; S. Pelagia before mention'd ; and divers others. Theſe perſons had awen 
Advocates ;' but I fuppoſe it was npom the ftockof pity and:compaſtion that fonjgch 
bravery ſhould be thrown away: upon amiftake ? 'and therefore. ? find that $. Chvs. 
flom, "who commended-this'manner of death upon! the account of-chaſtity, yer isnot 
Gal.z. 4,  conſtant'to: it; but blames it in his commentares' upon the Galatians: hd the third 
Conxcil of Orleans commanded that the obligattons of them thar died by 4he hardsof 
juſtice ſhould be received;' $7 tamen wan ipfe f1bi mortem protientar proprits nanibus ints. 
life, always provided'that they did nov prevent the hand of juftice, that they didn 
tay vidtent hands -upon themſelves. \T-end this: with thedayingob | Precopi as, which 
Gathicon 4 is ajuft determination of the cafe m 1t felt. BcznSe HAnEe 91, Aer Dun, ivor meg 
Terr, my ig Botarroy Feder avigror Th me Fog © fi To 09mm 58 guage; Tk os ol 
t6cow #)) Soxti, A violent death, or a death haſtned by our own hands;43 -a thing \ungraf, 
table; and ful of fooliſh violence ; and fince it wants pradept counfel) it) s by wiſe: 
judged to be but the: image and hypocrifie of valour and maynanimity.: Towbhickie adds 
94 Ter 2 THTo Cotta oh, wr 136Ewe els 20 Deadv a: warnkevew;s This: alfa cbr. }, 
conſidered, that no man onght to be impious or angrateful towards God: Dhis as thedss, 
niridfi of the cafe. '''Barthen as to the perſons of them that did to, : have nothing'tg 
Lib.6.c.70. fy but this, that they ought not to be drawn ima/examptei::bur for:rhe whole.;; 
was modeſt 'and chatirable which was derreed by: the! French:Capivultrs, Coiternjy 
him who hath kill'd hinifetf, it is confidder'd, that if any. one out of: pity or. compaſſneuij 
give alms for their foals (40 was the cuſtom of thoſt times.) Jet: biwr grue, and'ſay pray 
ers and Pſalms; \but not celebrate the * folemn ſacrifice ' for them ; qui incomprehentbil 
ſunt judicia Dei, & profundrtatem confilat ejus nemo poteft” inneſtigare, Becauſe the Jud: 
ments of God are incomprehenſible, ana the depth of his toxnſels no mar can fathom, Thi 
was more gentle than that of 'Firgzl. Oo bz hol fo ol arts Jo ob 
"$8 '. Proxima'deindle tenet meſti lecarqur. f1b1 tethum: 11 r 
Taſontes peperere manu, lucemgue peroft 
Eneid. 6. 7 Projecere mmimus, quam vellent ethere in'alto' © 
| \ Nunc & pauperiem, &'daros \perferre Jabores.;'' . 11 oo | 
* Lib. 1.deci- Fe appointed a fad place in Hell for themi that $o-cheaply out of: impatience; or to 
vit. Dei, c. 20 « $8 "wy . | ence, 
21, 26.ep. 61 avoid a great trouble, threw away ther fouls. Fain would they.now return:toh 
ad Dulcit. & and joytully would: change their: preſent Rate with all the labours and ſhames which 
4. Gone they with hafty death-ſo earneſtly dectin'd. | But he knew nothing of it, neither do 
c.23 — Tonly thatit is not lawful. But how they ſhall fare in the other World, 'whoupon 
LI mp Hie- ſuch great accounts -are:tempted, is:one of God's ſecrets, - which the Great Day. will 
| Epxom. 1og, Manifeſt. Tf any man will be pleaſed to ſee more againft ir, he may find itin *S. Av 
cs Siny Hegr fppus, {1 Nicephorus Blemidas, * Heliodorus, and divers others, well cob 
* thiop-2- leted by Fabrot in his fitth Exercitation. ſ " | 
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RULE IV. 


He that ath' ſuffered the puniſhment is nos diſcharg'd in'C onſeience, +0 
leſs he alſo repent of the diſobedience. EC | 


T4 S Rule is in effe@t the fame with the firſt Rule of the firft Chapter of thi 
I. Book : but becadfe it is uſually diſcours'd of alſo under the head of Penal 
Laws, and there are many perſons who, when they have broken the law, and have 
ſuffered puniſhment, rhink themſelves diſcharg'd, and becauſe it miniſters ſome par- 
ticularities of its own, I have therefore chofen diftiatly to confider it. 
2, In this enquiry penal laws uſbally are diftingaiſh'd into haws purely penal, and 
mixd. 1. Laws purely penal are ſuch which neither direatly command, nor for- 
bid, but unpoſe a penalty upon him that does or omits at) action reſpectively. 50 
Moſes to the Children of 1ſrael, If a man ſhall fleal an Oxe or a Sheep, and kill it or fell 
Exod. 22. 1. z, he ſhall reffore foe Oxen for one Oxe, and four ſheep for rue; ' *. A'mixd penal hw 
is when with the precept” or” prohibition che penalty {s *adjoyn'd : fo faid God, 7c 
Ibid. ſhall wot hurt the widow of the fatherleſs '; if ye hart th*m, they ſhall cry unto:me; and : 
with 


—— 
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will bear their-try, and my fury ſhall be kindled, and 1 will ftrike you with the ſword, and. 

your wives ſhall be widows, and: your children fatherleſs. \ And of the ſame nature is that" Mii! ge. 

Canon of the Council of Agatho, We'do'by'a ſpecial order command all. ſecular 'derfons _——_— 

bear the whole Divine Service upon the Lord s"day, ſo that: the people preſume. not: to 867 

forth before' the Bleſſing of the 'Prieſti: but if any-man ſhall preſume to do ſo, let him be pub-. 

lickly puniſÞ'd by the Biſhop. 3. Other laws are purely moral, that is, preceptive 
without any penalty. This diſtintion'$z/vefter _derides as childiſh, ;and of. no uſe "BR 

but others deride him : but whatever uſe it can be of ro other purpoſes; it is of little 

in this. For whether the penalty be annexed or no, it obliges to penalty * ;, and On - 

zherefore whether it be prectprive or no, 1t obliges to duty : and we ſee'it.in ocular quod fine ales 

demonſtratior in divers of the Levitical and moral {aws of God, which ſometimes arg #2 #7066: 

ſer down inthe ſtile of laws purely penal; aud the fame laws- in other places are pena} 7 In 
and prohibitive. £185 : G 93G ik Inno 

. 1. But why are puniſſimentsdecreedim laws 2 are they for the obedient, or for the 
diſobedient? for good men, or for bad? Certainly,;: for' them' that --do:not obey; 

Now they that obey not, do well or ill, or it is inditierent whether they do or:no: it 

they dowell; they are to: be rewarded, and not punithed; /if the-thing after theTan- 

ion be Mill indifferent, why ſhall he ſuffer evilthatYoes none 2 But:the cate is plain; 

that in all juſt Governments the puniſhment is decreed-in the laws,-thatithe law may 

be obeyed ; and unleſs it be equally good'to the Prince. that his Subjets obey or be ' 

puniſh'd, 'that is, unleſs'it be all one ro/him whether they be happy and advantaged, 

or miſerable and puniſhed, and that he-cares ;not- wherher the ſubject receives the 

good or the evil of the law;' it cannot .befuppos'd that! when the ſabject-is puniſhed, 

the law is ſatisfied in its firſt intentions. 1 (4! "22G ilere 505 45 

. 2. Add to this, If ſuffering the puniſhment does fatisfie the law, then the Subje& 

is not tied to obey for Conſcience fake, but only for wrath, expreſly againſt the 

Apoſlle ; and then laws would quickly'graw contemptible : For the great Flies thar 

break through the Cobweb lawns of penal laws, would be both innocent and uncon- 

icerned 3+ innocent, 'aS not beipg. tied-in Gonfcienice 3 2nd. unconcenned, as having 

many defenſatives againſt the fine... «1-4 +, vl 

- 3. The faying therefore of S. Autiz hath juſtly prevail'd, Omnis pama ft juſta oft, LD 1. Re. 
grecath papa oft, © ſupplicium nominarur,,Epexy. penalty, is relative t0. an offence, and is © 

Lalled. puniſowent. And there. can be, no. reafongiven why in laws there are differing: 

aiſhments-aſlign;d, but that. they be FAgpruona6.£0, the, reatneſs of the fauls. 

Is. fellows theretore, .that whoever is.oblig d'ro ſuffer the puoithmenr. of, ch les 8 

ask God's pardon and the Kipgs, for hay; Cfonea in by which ooly he could be.gb- 

ligd to. puniſhment. Reatys, or guilt, both;in Divine; laws and WMAne,. 15 an 

obligation to,puniſhment :; tqr zeatus pangand. reatus c«lpe differ but, as the riglit ang 

deft hand of a pillar ;- it is the fame ghing 1n, ſeveral aſpeds and ſituations. And £+- a Gellius, ti 
Yo Nero gs & looks 00d 2 FEa REC acpnd haying ag-ablurd humour of gifieg a>. <p. tc 
every maſt he met a. box. on. the car, he, cauſed aſervant to follow. him with a 

hag of money, and cauſed. him to pay hira whom.he had ſmitten. xxv,_ Aſſes, acer- 

ain ſumm which was by:thelayw of. the AK; of as pos d upon ig that did ao tn. 

jury-: but, conſider'd. not that. all that, while he was a bale and a rrifling fool for doing 


s 3 


injury to the Citizens. wed) 2 ict - nia 

6+; /This Rple/holds in all withgut exception ;, it ſeems indeed to failin twocaſes, but _ 

it-does got.z only the account of them yill; explicate and confirm rhe Rule. ,. 

7-1, &- In, gGjons which, are nor ſins, bur, yndecencics, or uvaprnelles to a Nate or 
office and. acion,, the SPS that are appendant to them are. allo bur guafi, pane, half 
pubiſhments :1 ſuch as js. the, irregularity that, is, incurred, by a Judge, that gives len- 
 .tence in-g.cauſe of Bloud; he. is incapable, ot, entring, into Holy Orders by the an- 
cient. laws,of, ghe, Church. .. A, Butcher, 15 qade incapable of being of the Inqueſt 
lof Life and Neath: whigh incapacity ,is.not directly, a puniſhment, any. more thay 
tis a fin to-be a Butcher;;,. bur certain. perſons, are ParDonr, their, fault declar'd. unfir 
or,certaia. ſtates or employ ments. . Now, chjs confirms the Rule, for ſtill the pro- 
portion jgkept;s) and.jif a5 be but like, oo. he oats vent of it 1s, but like apuniſh- 
;Ment.: "And i aL, al time thele appengdges ar calle; Puniſoments, 4K, is by a Cata- 
vbrefis ar-an. abulc of. theword,, and be: le of the. Gnulitude in the matter of it. 
we ay th pighteopsarepupibed, har i, they ſlſr ev, for cir own ria, or 
eLaw;'Sine calpa, nift ſubſit cauſa, non eſt ali- 

STY4 | e" "Saas 


for the glory of God: and fo it is in t 
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Of Eras ord 


that, is; no-aaw'1s/ 20 ſaf{tr that. evi which: \iiviether caſes: is ' really'® puny ig 
the ame meaſure i540: be! urtderſboody. Zrf6 fine (cauſa now  infligt pans,” Dy 
tamer fine culpa.... Fhe word peme'is' taken. improperly for any evil conſequent be ph | 


{ 


3, . 2. Fhis feems to fail m laws:that are conditional or conventional ;- ſuch as are 
when the Prince hath no-intention: to forbid or command any thing, but gives leaye 
to do it, but not unleſs you pay afide.. \'Fhusif a Prince commands that none ſhaj 
wear Spaniſh cloth, or ride upon a Mule, or go witl 2 Coach and fix Horſes, under 
the forfeiture of a certain fumm.; this furnm. is a puniſhment, and theaRion.is 2 fault; . 

| but if the ſubjects ſhall ask keave to do it, paying the ſunam, then it is a condigiona] or 
conventional law, and. obliges not to obedience, but to pay the fine. For thteſe laws 
2re not prohibitive, but conceflary. ; and: there is no. ſign to diftieguiſh rhem from 
others, . but.the words. of the law, the-Interpretation.of the Judges, and the allowed 
practice of the lubjeds,.: >: ue OS gHAL: 11863 boy: PRION 

g. Of the-ſame confderation are all promiſes and vows and-contradts which are made 
with a penalty annexed to the: breakers. . The intereſted perſon is firſt tied ro- 
his word: if: hedoesnot, he fins. -- But if he dots fin. he muſt therefore pay the pengt- 

Lib. 1. Offic. xy ; and'if he does nor, he ſins twice. ard ſcio (lays Cicere) anſatu fit ewm guj ts 
ceſſerit, injurie ſug penitere. Iris not enough for him torepent, of che injuſtice; bu 
he muſt alſo pay;hus fine 4 and: yet that does-not. acquit him: from the firſt fault, by 
prevents. a ſecand. + He thaz fo contracts t54wice obligedyand the latter fhulc.is pa 
by the penalty, and the firſt fault by repentance and, chat togethas. 

of | bd! ea kd ibid hky (3--113f07 a0 ft? [255 24 ? oy 
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It is or lawful for a guilty perſon to: defend bimſelf by calunmy, or alye, fron 
the penalty of the law, though it be the ſentente of death,” © | 


| A LL the wiſdorr of tankind hath ever ben Baſie is fidding out 'art adorniny 
"FA Trath, as being that'in which 'we'are'to endeavour to be like God," who's 
Lib.12. rariar. TYuth effentially * and” therefore Worn in i did fay, that the two'pre: 

hiſt. arid"moſt exceHent works that God gave to Mattkiridto' do; are the privfaits of 7uh 
and Charity ; for thefe are excellencies for Whith'God- hirfſelf is plorious' before Min 
Lib.6. derep, Dd Ago * The: Perfian Magi fay, "that Oromigdes (ſo they called" thepreateſt'vf 
© 01: their Gods) was in his body like Fghr, and his vb ke yrrh - and that there- 
fore by. truth weare like to God;-but by'a ye WERE rhade mortal (lays Plate.) Fi 
Ciem. Alex. 7itas, 'quo moto Sol iNuminans; colores,” © album © igri offevd7r," qhaks fie uwnuſhuif 
Lib, 6. cap. 4- gue evrum, fit iÞfa quoque refeutt oniiem ſermonis probabilitatent ; merito 4 Griteis quote 
aeclamatam eſt, Principium waghte virtars oft Regia Virites!" As the Sungrots light 
us, 'and diftinftion ito Blath ani white; Jo Hoes truth 16 eech'; and therefore rhe Greells 
all rightly affom, that Truth is the begining of the great Yertue, that is, of perfetion, 
or vertue Heroical, ſaid S. Clement. - | BAERE. 3 D{YT 7 

2. This is true"it1 all regards: bat the queſtion is, whether Troth'can be pradtis'd ats 
all rimes.” For God ſpeaks Truth becauſe ft is! his natrre! arid he fears no man, | 
and hath power direRly to bring TN 

nf 
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bo '- 1, Whether it can in any caſe be hawtal to tell a'lye. : 
2. Whether it be lawful to uſe reſtrictions and menzal reſervat 
of it ſelf is falſe, but joyned to ſomething within is track. 


. -W-w a . 


ons, ſo, that whar 


4. Whether ang.in what caſes it is lawful to equivocate, or aſe words of doubtful 
that they wiltdeceive:' * 1. 
kether it be lawful by aftions and pretences of ations to deceive others for 


2tion.with 2, pprpoſe to deceive, or knowing 


ny; eat 2941 in HAWK caſes it is lo. 
- * ["Queſtinm EL 
"Ipnerher it can in any caſe be lawful to lt; a he 


T9 this LanGyer, that the oly Seripeures of the Qld and New Teſtamenz ads in- 
124 hateth lying, faith Solomon; 3 


a —_ and ſeverely, forbid lying, 4 righ 
| * 's prayer was, Remove from me ahh. je 


And our Bleſſed Saviour WY 


For the Lord well deftray then Pla. 5. 7- 


Fnfianely by Gelaring every lye 
of his own, for be is a liar. ard 
Fs S. Paul: For al jars ſhall ha have 


to be of the Devil, When he ſpeaketh alye he ſpe 
the. Fyther of it. Lye not therefore one to axother, 
their part in the lake which burneth with fire and fry 
thing can be ſaid for the condemnaziqa of lying; 
But then lying is to be underſtood to be ſomethin 
a bour, which cannot be underſtood DEE 


el than to d 
2 that ſpeaks.  Mendaciuw effe petwlanter, aut cupiditate nacendi 


Beyond the things no: 
or Wes to the hurt of 


trom the mind 
laqui, ſeu 


Ifeare, & aliad ſeutire : to Melanthoy : To lye is to deceiye our neighbour 
For in this ſence alye is naturally and intrioſecal evils thats, to {peak 


1 be to our neighbour is naturally eyil. Not becauſe it is di 


reat from an eternal 


that differs fram the Eternal truth is not therefare crimigal for 
ring ſpoken, that. 1s, is not an evil lye : and a map may be 2-jar chaugh he {peaks 
amerimes 3 man ay {peak 


mth, for every thi 


that Wien does ati arg ephoj BY Feral rh; ; for { Gong 
that whuch is als .yet be a liar at the ſame in the 
the thing is true ; but 00 a liar 


uot arne It is Tg "Thar therefore. is not thee 


__ of a = "ym 


oo wa = epeſian, m_ | 


meter errant qus. tradunt arationis. 
lier; A A,m8 be a true man, ; thongh he d Jo woe 
tends to profit and to, inftruct, to ſp 


DAB Ang to pe. evil, though t e words — ar in. Ja 


IE aa prpog 
necelzry pruch, 


Simoxides. and Plato. fay. it. is ance, and thergfjare 
> does TGA pa indeed Þ does the Holy Scripture, by. including, aur Fvge: 


s I. iS coxtra R-00% una 
er no man cag  Gad no man can lg 


cal perſan, and belicyes ow God « g - nothing. chat: 


ae ba __— pions ; 


ſo js _ 


Em CNY ulcihs, 
© ets. I robe told that in which he 4s _ eggs 


be fays,a1ye. Bur a lye is an. znjury to Aur of 


wg {+508 is in fpokid an. gre coma 


d 
i ts ye Ne 


. Verds:gogs ngt. know Your, mig 
2 ent pn ys 


Sette 


dn, all their;catexcourſs, 
9hherend, he that hears 
AS ol-Gan what] {peak be 


1200 "= as ggod an (begrer S. _ tb. 


geliafaris ferent. Ri- 


eſſe audiunt, qualia ex intimis profe NIN Though Gagjudees 

of gur words'by the Tarts Je oindges af zhe heart by whe Words; ang aerpiors 
| eh! tbatour nezghbaus do ngtole hisright which 

heart And of alyerhus gde- 


vina vero Fo BE: 


n FUE we, + Ray L9. 


Rad 70 long. 25 his. right 
TT unlawful: agd that a,can in,no-caibe 


4o;trunb remains, bis 
: Qportcat aertir i, ahi pon 


: he condemns Gall ubleſs -pergdueutyre 
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Toon 
o. 1guAar ertt 
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ado be made Q. 


become 


FaRMit- _ $. ad 


he emmy apt + in Phar- 
that ,which is not ,jqnocent 1:in 138 iAglf, Ment. & 
wt quibus, redenti licet ; if it.can imnany calc In it 15. 


Of Laws Penal Book 11t: 
become good, it is not of its own nature evil : ſo that if alye be unjuſt, it canneqe: 
becomeJawful; but. if ir-can be ſeparate from injuſtice, then it may be innocen; 
Here, then, I conſider, | SAY” | EY 
This right though it be regularly and commonly belonging to all men, yet it-m, 
be taken away by a Superiour right ſupervening ; or it may be loſt, or it may be his 
dred, or it may ceaſe upon a greater reafon. 

1. Therefore upon this account it was lawful for the Children of 7ſ-ael to box. 
row Jewels of the Egyptians, which ſuppoſes a promile of reſtiturion, though they 
intended not to pay them back again : God gave them commandment fo to ſpoil 
them, and the Egyptians were develted of their rights, and were to be usd like ene. 
mies. | 

8. 2. It is lawful to tell alye to children or to mad men, becauſe they having ng 
powers of judging, have no right to truth : but then the lye muſt be charitable ang 
uſefal'; becauſe they are defended by the laws from injury, and therefore muſt ng 
have alye told them that can do them miſchief. So thar if 'alye be told it muſt 
ſuch as is for their good; for though they have no right ro truth, yet they haverigh 
to defence and immunity : and an injurious lye told to a child or mad-man'isaty, 
not becauſe it deceives him, but becauſe it deceives him to his prejudice. Qzinih. 
an, the great Maſter of children, fays, Utilitatis eorum gratia multa fingimus, We 
feign many things to affright or allure Children to'good, and from evil reipediych, 
And fo do Phyſicians to' their Patients, abuſing the fancies of hypochondriacal'and 
diſordered perſons into a will of being cured. Some will do nothing withoutay: 
rant; others are impatient of your converſe unleſs you ſeem 'to believe them 2nd 
Phyſicians can never apply their remedies, unleſs they pretend” warrants, or 'com- 
pliances, and uſe little arts of wit and cozenage. This and the like were fo uſwl 
40 permitted to Phyſicians, that it grew to a Proverb, Mentiris ut medicus'; which 
yet was always to be underſtood in the way of charity, and. with honour to thepre- 
teſſion. - But this any Phyſician may not do, thar is, not ro every Patient: forifth: 
man be wiſe and can chuſe and can-conſider, he may not be cozen'd into his cuie by 
the telling of a lye, becauſe he is capdble of reaſon, and therefore may. cluſe whathe 
hath a mind to, and therefore to cozert him 1s toxnjure him ; and no man muſtqon. 
'mit'a ſin to do'a'good turn'to a'man againſt His' will. * And.thas alſo in the eaſeof 
Children: their Tators or Parents may not tell*them every lye? they may not reach 
them lyes and makethem' confident in_vanities':' but for their good, govern tliem 

Lucret. they can be governed. ' © putrorum' eras improvida ladificetur, all the world con- 
ſents when'it is for their- improvement. And to-this is reduc'd the permiſſion ot 

inventing a-witty fable, or telling a'falfe ſtory, 'to' gain ground upon him'that be- 

lieves 2 falſe opinion, and cannot any other way ſo eaſily be confuted: Thuswltn 

Niceph. 16. two Eutychian Biſhops, who believing that the two natures of Chriſt made hut one, 
SE did confequently believe that the Divinity did die as well as the Humanity in thc 
death of Chriſt, came to the Court of a Saracen Prince, he' pretended great forrov 
and conſternation'of mind ar the receipt of ſome letters ; into the contents wheredt 
when they with-ſome curioſity enquired; the Prince with a ſeeming great foro 
told them he had receiy'd certain intelligence that the Archangel Gabriel was dead. 
They 'to'comfort him'fold him certainly it could not be true ; and for their parts the 
did believe it to be impoſſible: 'O Fathers, ſaid the Prince, you do-not believe itto 

_ be impoſſible that an Archangel ſhould, when you afirm that - the Divinity did die. 
Such a fition as this no wiſe man reproyes; it-is but like the ſuppoſing a falſe Po 
poſition in difputatton, that upon that falſe ſuppbſition a true Concluſion may it 


g. 3: Tt is lawful't6 tell a-lye to our neighbour by conſent, provided the end be 1nno' 
cent or pious. 'Thits'S! Chry/offom and S. Fierom/fay that 'S Peter fuffer'd himle! 
to be- reprov'd' by 'S. Pant betore the Gentiles for tbo much compliance with the Jen": 
not that he didit'{eriouſly; but #7" o3droutzr;' heated a part' by conſent reſts 
bliſk Chriſtian liberty amongſt the Gentz/es. '1 do nor conſent tothe inſtance, Þ*- 
cauſe S. Paul tellsit'to' the Ga/atians'as't ſolemn ftory and a diredt narrative, adding 
withal dogmatically;/that S: Peter ivas t9.Ze Bam'd but the inftance will ſerveright 
ly to'Ulaſtrate” this limitation of the Rule; © Put* thus. the" parties .in a war Ma 
write exactly cotrary' to the truth ;* when they ate underſtood” ro 'whar purpok, 
and'when it'is by conſent, © Becauſe he who hath'the right to truth hath a G 


[COON 
and: his: communication does ferve:rhe ends ab faciery: well-enovgh}i andotiis words, 
they are-not agreeable, ro-hhis ordirtady mand; yet they ard madery:bero by 
particular inſtitution and deſign. Thus inbeſreged places rhey writelerters:oficonfi- 
dence and. great: oftentation.of the ſirengthaMrhiehzrhey:bavenor; whererheir Parties 
haveconſentedthar:they ſhould do-@:forzheinguft-advaotages? 11 7 chnnd 4 5, 
10. , 4: Toetell;@]ye! for charity, ro fave. amans ite; the bite: of a friend; of » hriband, 
| ofa Prince, {afar uſefulandiaqublhick paranz: hath naronly been donen all times, 
bay commended by great and wwileiand good men.:: Ou ruzne! 8, fy Eoreo ol thts 
ypoutker, iTo- tell adye to fave 'alife' is vo harm tad old Riſander:: '\Thusthe Bryprian 
had dwvifes are: commended becauſe! by; theidlyeothey favidthe Yfpzelire/h Toffnrs' 0 
Wages humanitatis ingenium.!- O-pium pro faldte. mendacinm:/ lays S. Auftin of them: 
_ i was an excellentuvention: of. \kindnels; and\a pious fye-forthe faftry: of rhe Inno- 
cents'--and S...Ambrofe. and\$2 Farom commend! thom-to, :that-dleytuppos'd thentto 
coceivecternakrewards. 1: hefeme was itheicaferof Rabasy! rowhom it fhould feerm 
that Phinebas, who wag one; of the ſpies, /habgiven-inftructionand made i her fair 
difpoſitions:30 tell-a lye for their. concealmens.'.) For:when ſhe had hidden Caleb; Phz- 
has: (aid-ro-her, Ego ſum: Sacerdos. .Saverdates vero; quippes Angelornm finds; ious 
lat, aſpeAabiles fayt 5.1 nobrat,, noureernuntur:2>But theymade [note :of'ttias;* "bat | 
hid diretly they -were gane away! Concerning whiel-lye of hrs 8. Chr yſo/Hos ovits Homil. 5. Ge 
out; nga wes. xapA3RAyy 5 me ARIrO mm it, And purer loi eg. PEO 
ſr1zr,::0 excelent tye | O worthy dectir vf bet than did not betray the Divine perfons; but 
ahd-retain piety { Thus we find+S.:Felix cellinggalyeto ſave his lite from 'the Heathen 
Inquiſitors. ETA 02547 er 0 TY VN IO: | WS 2+ 1 09A Ds 1s RA WIN 34 TAY 
5 Felicem fitiv ampdetas +<4++++4; (303 52080 Oh, 4 171 BYSANSBVWYYL Ft 
1  Felicemgae rogaut;.(Felix\ithi veenitur's Winch it (1 ng 
». Cernitar ipfe, nec ipſe 'uir'eft, cam fit prope; tongs off, 0 9 oo Natal! « 
| =-=o-—per/enfit, GO. ipfe faveaty”: | i 17 I} 22145 . 
 Confiliam Chrifti, rilewfyue' ragautibus' infit, * '* 
Neſcio Felicem quem queriti. 7 licet' fy - | 
P, reterant-ipſum:y 'diſcedit:ar-ule platen, | 
| Thudente canes Domino frufſiratus\ biantes:; | ' FE Ih 
They ask'd where Felix was); himſelf anfwer'd, that he knew not Felix*whomithey 
look'd for : and yet no man finds fault with this eſcape. . Deceptio & mendacinn 
ſemper alias mala res, tunc — ufui.' quanids. pro 'temedio | funit amici' carandis, 
aut ad vitandum: apud hoftes 'peri ; they. are” the: words of Celſus in Origen. A 
he is otherwiſe evil, oniy it is then afefal when it-is for remedy t0"cure the evils of our 
friends, or to. avoid the evils from oar exemies.” The ſame almoſt with the expreſli- 
on-of Clement Alexandrimu,; who allows let's; Sredrneiag: plot, td ye: when It jn Philopſet, 
is a remedy. So Lucian amongſt 'the Heathens, Qui cum uſus poſtulat meutinintur, 
venia nimirum hi, imo laude pleraque eorum digni ſunt i quicunque vel hoſtes fefellerunt, 
vel ad ſalutem tali quopiam pharmaco uft junt-in neceſſitatibus,' They are ot only to be ex- 
ths'd or pardon'd, but to be commended, that.\lye, when they wiſe it as aremedy or a me- 
"ditine in the danger or neceſſities of our friends ; where alſo the Scholiaſt does allow . 
an officious lye. So we mult aſe « tye, 4ays Caſſan, juaſp nitura et infer hellibori,as <iÞ 5 Conſtir, 
Uman-uſes hellebore : and ihe commends Arthebius for deceiving ſome perſons with ** ?” 
charitable lye. It ts therefore no' wonder if 'P/ry comments Arria the wife of Ce- Lib.3-Epiſt. 
\tima-Petus for ſo often lying to her fick husband in the 'concealmerit of the death '* | 
of their beloved boy; which ſhe therefore hid leſt. the-grief ſhould extinguiſh her 
Huſband. '- In ſhort, S."4s/##n' ſays thar all the: Philoſophers, as #laro, Xenophon, Quzit, 63. in 
Lacian, the Lawyers, the Phyſicians, the Rhetoricians and Theologues did affiym, £-+ir. 
BB thitit was ſomerimes lawfulto tell a iye ; that is, ' when it did good'and no evil 
| To90 azx9% vcirliy t3t 5 daufeins, {aid Proclus, For Charity is better thi Truth, 
mmdto fave a mans life is better than a true ſtory; | The Archbiſhop of Tyre (as 1 re- 
"member ) tells a ſtory that # malicions Saraces had ſecretly 'defiled one of the Moſques 
" i *r-places of - worſhip which:the '7arks have in Jeruſalem. - Phe 'ta&:'was impured 
| the Chriſtians, 'who-generally denying it," bur having\no'credit 'with their enc- - 
" | Mis, were «all preſently drag'd to theiplace of execution! Amongſt them there 
'  (WeSwyoung man piousarid noble, wh {ering alt hisbrevhren ina ſad-condionand 
» | imfdt equally involved, by-an officious and achatitabtetyctook rhe fadtupdii him- 
"elf, 'and confels'dhimſelt aloneto be thedoer of ir; and thar-the rift knew torhing 


of 
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. ' 54 Now this may be better admitted anicaſe the charitable [ye be' told ts him 


of it. Himſelf indeed was put to death with exquiſite torments, bur” he ſav'd 9, 
livesvf all the reſt; who, doubt not, 'believ'd that young man tohave in Heavey, , 
great reward for his picty, and no reproof:for his innocent and piouslye: for ine. 
mory of this noble act the Chriſtians i Feruſa/em once a year marched with palms jv 


[2 


their hands into the City to: perpetuate the memory of that deliverance. - ; 

whom'the good accrues j; for-then there-is-a leave juſtly/preſumed, and he that P 
ceives-the. good: is willing 'to receive it with the loſs-of an uſeleſs or hurtful truth, 
and therefore there 15-no-4njuſtice done 2 as he that takes: his neighbours 0ods, for 
which he hath reaſon to believe his neighbour willing, is no thief,” nor the other; 


S _ X . \ > 9 Ye WW. =. A 
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| Þ curne/ar, lays Andronicus Rhoding che does indeed.deceive, but be is no deceiver ba 


cauſe not the cozening.but: the curing;of his-friend is the purpoſe of. his' falſe affirmatiys 
And to-this we ſuppoſe thatevery man-ipwilling enough, iand therefore not at all-jr. 
jur'd.. | And this teaſon was good:in fuch charitable deceptions which are by implicit 
conſent or. leave juſtly preſumed : ſo Daries Hyftaſpesin Ferodotus bi expedit meg; 
cium dicere, dicatur + nam.idem optamus, © gui mendacium ticimus, © qui veritatin 
Every, man is willing enough to be deceived into'his own advantage ; -and therefore 
when it is ſo, in ſuch things where the man 1s wilhng to recerve/advantage, there i; 
no harm done, if he be deceiv'd that he may not be undone. He that isindanger sf 
drowning is willing enough to be. pull'd-out of the water, though by theears; 6 
the hair of his head ; :and we have'reaſon'to believe ſo: in the preſent affair. Mela 
cium nemini noxium, ſed alicut commodum, honeſtum eſſe, laid Biſhop Heliodorus inihis 
Fair Ethiopian. He was indeed then writing a Romance, by which he intended to 
do good and no harm, and therefore believ'd himſelf innocent. - : Upon this account 
the Apologues or Fables of Zſop, the Parables of wiſe men, -andtheir dark ſayings, 
the caſes which Lawyers put, and the fictions of law, have theirjuſtification, Et pre 
deſſe ſolent, & delefare----- "They hurt no man, .and.do good to every man ; they do 
bim profit, and they do him. pleaſure... ON | 
Exit in immenſum factnda licentia: vatum, 
Obligat hiſtorica nec. Jua.'verba. fide. 

Popes do intend to teach, not to deceive, in their fictions, and: therefore are al 
lowed. F £ 

6. But if the ]ye be told to another for the preſervation not of :himfelf, but of z 
third perſon, then the caſe is more difficult, for-here is no preſumptive. leave, but 
it is againſt the mind of the enquirer. Now concerning this, -though it be allowed 
by very many of the ancient DoRtors of the Church, . and by the wiſeſt amongſt the 
Heathens, and hath in it a very great charity ; yet I cannot ſee ſufficient cauſe to 
allow it. | 
KzAo pul & tx tn mx wy Atyer' 
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It is at no hand good to tell alye : but when a truth brings an intolerable evil, it is pa 
donable, but not commendable ; fo the Greek Tragedy : becauſe it is of it felt evil 
to lye to our neighbour, Nat that every falſe propoſition ſpoken knowingly 1s 1 
ſin ; bur if it be ſpoken to deceive, and not to profit, it is ſpoken to the injury 
of him that hears, and is afin, becauſe it is unjuſt, and therefore not to be done 
for any good; and it is in this very inſtance in which S. Pau! was angry at them 
who intimated that he told alye for a good end : it may not be done, when todo it 


Caul. 22. qu-2. 15 unjuſt or injurious. I approve therefore the opinion of S. Auſtin, 1 am ure it 


c, Nequis. 


Li: de pudic't. 


was one of his opinions, for in this queſtion he had more than one; Duo ſunt gem 
ra mendaciorum in quibus non eſt magna culpa, fed tamen non ſunt fine culpa, There are 
zwo forts of lyes which have in them no great fault, but yet they are not innocent : the on 
is to bye in jeſt ; which i therefore not pernicious, becauſe it does not deceive, for it 1 
taken but for a jeſt : the other uto lye for the good of our neighbour ; which therefore 1s the 
leſs, becauſe it hath ſomething in it of good will, And Tertullian is of the ſame opint- 
on, who reckons this of zeceſſitate mentiri, to lye in the time of need, amongſt the 
fins of daily incurſion, or of an unavoidable infirmity. And S. Auſttn diſcourſes t 


very well; When it is aik'd whether a good man may lye or no, we ask not after him 


i that 
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+: Zelongs to Egypt, to Jericho, or zo Babylon, or to the earthly Jeruſalem which # in 
m_ wah rags" : but what u his office that belongs to the Mother of us all, 
that City that is from above ? and then we anſwer, that uolye is of the truth : But con- 
 cerning the Citizens of this City it 4s written, that alye was wot found in their mouths. So 
that upon this account all thoſe examples recorded in Scripture of great perſons 


De mendatio, 
ad Conſenti- 
um. 


14:ng a lye in the time of the danger of themſelves or others is no warrant, no ar- 


gument of the lawfulneſs of it ; for they were under a looſer law, but we under a 
more perfet and more exc:llent : and yet they did not do well, and if we imitate 
them we do worſe. | 
And therefore we find great examples of Chriſtians and of Heathens, whoſe Cha- 
rity was not cold, but their loye of truth and righteouſneſs was much warmer than 
in the former examples. S. Auſtin tells of Firmus Biſhop of ZTragaſta, that when 


- one who by evil chance had killd a Man fled to him to be conceal'd from the avengezrs 


of blood ; to the inquirers he anſwer d, Nec mentiri ſe poſſe , nec hominem prodere, 
He could neither lye, not yet betray the Man. For which anſwer and refuſal the Bi- 
ſhop being brought before the Emperor, as a reward both of his charity and his 
truth, he obtain'd pardon for the Man. And it was a great thing which Probus tells 
of Epaminondas, and Plutarch of Ariſtides, that they were to great and ſevere 
lovers of truth, that they would not lye ſo much as in jeſt. Indeed that was very 
well: and it is of greater obligation to Chriſtians, to whom not only purity and 
ſimplicity, ingenuity and ſincerity is commanded, but all vain talking is forbidden. 
But the caſe is not fo clear in the matter of difference, when it happens between a 
area charity and an unconcerning truth. For who would not fave his Father's life, or 
the life of his King; or of, a good Biſhop and: a Guide of Souls, at the charge of a 
harmleſs Iye, from the rage of Perſecutors and Tyrants > God indeed in his provi- 


dence hath ſo order'd the affairs of the World, that theſe caſes ſeldom happen : but 


when any Man is furpriz'd or tried, unlels he be ſure that it is in that caſe a ſin torell 
a lye, he may be ſure it is a very great ſin to betray his Prince or Prelate, his Fa- 
ther or his Friend. Every Man in that caſe would diſpute hardly, rather than give 
up a good Man to death. And if it be come to a diſpute, and that it be doubtful on 
either hand whether the lye in that caſe, or whether the betraying the Man to death, 
be the ſin, it is the ſafer way to determine for the charity than for the veracity ; be- 
cauſe in caſe it be aſin to give him up, it 1s; much a greater fin than to tell ſuch a 
lye: and then comes intherule, Caret peccato quod ex duobus minus eft. The lye is 
the leſs evil, and therefore it is no fin when it is choſen toavo'd that which for ought 
we know is the greater. But this is upon ſuppoſition that the caſe is doubtful. * To 


' Which alſo muſt be added, that it muſt alſo {uppole thar it is juſt to ſave the Man, or 


that we think it ſo: for to reſcue a MalefaQtor, a Baxdzto, a Fugitive of law, 
hath in it no fuch obligation. ' But if ir be juſt that the Man be fav'd, that is a higher 
juſtice than the obligation of telling truth,to the Perſecutor; to whom it is as great 
charity, if from him we take the power of doing evil, as it is juſtice to reſcue the 
innocent. Now this, and the opinion of ſo many great Men that allow it, and the 
fayourable nature of the caſe, 1s enough at. leaſt to make this matter probable; and if 
there be a doubt, it is enough to eſtabliſh it; the queſtion being uncertain, is 
enough to make the practice certain. | 

And indeed if we conſider things without the. prejudice. of; eaſie and popular opi- 


Lib, de men. 
dac, cap. 13. 


hions, though it be ſaid, that to tell truth, is. an ad of juſtice; yet this is not true þ. 


n all propoſitions, but in ſuch truths only which concern a Man for ſome real good 
to him, or for ſome imaginary good which hath no real evil. Put when the tel- 
ling of a truth will certainly be the cauſeof evil to a Man, though he have right to 
truth, yet it: muſt not be given to him to his harm : it is like the giving 0 a mad-man 


| his own ſword ; you had better given him a, wooden dagger, though the other be his 


'0wn. Bur in an unconcerning truth what intereſt can any Man have that is worth 
preſerving? What wrong is done to me it I be told that Alexander dyed upon the 
floor, and not upon a fteather-bed ? or that Pittacus his Wite hurt her fingers when 
ſhe threw down the table of meat before her Husbands friends ? Truth is juſtice when 
It does good, when ir ſerves the end of wiſdom, or advantage, or real pleaſure, or 
ſomething that ought or may be defir'd; and every truth is no more juſtice, than 
every reſtitution of-a ſtraw» to; the right owner is a duty... Be not over-righteops, lays 
Solomon, In theſe things there is no queſtion. but the pretences of little juſtice 
ought 
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ought to ſerve the great end of charity ; and much rather if thetruth will do no goog 
and willdo hurt to him that inquires, and more to, him who'is inquir'd after. The 
Perſecutor hath a right to truth, but no right to be undone ; and therefore he is not 
wrong'd by that lye that faves him harmleſs in ſome meaſure, and his Brother in 
more ; and if he be not wronged, then no Man is : and then the lye that fo welt 
ſerves Charity, is not againſt Juſtice ; and unleſs every lye be intrinſeeally evil ang 


malicious, it hath in ſuch cates no irregularity. And if it be objeRed, that we 


4. 


E2mb, IE 


muſt not tell alye for God, therefore much lefs for our Brother ; I anſwer, that 
it does not follow : for God needs not a lye, but our Brother does : and befides 
this, there can no ſervice be pretended to be done to God by alye, but it muſt be 
in the matter of juſtice or religion, in both which caſes a lye is neither ro be told for 
God nor our Brother ; but a real ſervice may be done for our Brother by ſuch alye, 
as ſins neither againſt juſtice nor religion ; in which caſe only I ſay it may ſeem tg 
be allowable. 

But then from theſe premiſes the truth in the inſtance of the Rule is eſtabliſhed, 
for it is not lawful for a guilty priſoner to ſay Not guilty, when he is juſtly interr< 
gated. Chriſtianum non mentiri etiamſi moriatur ex tormentis, {aid Clemens Alexa. 
drinus, A Chriſtian will not lye, though to eſcape death with torments : Fyx 
the law ſays, Thou ſhalt not kill ; and the law ſays, Thou ſhalt not Iye + but the lay 
it ſelf does ſometimes Kill, but the law does never lye. For although it be faid, 
that no man is bound to accuſe himſelf, and indeed the laws of Man do not tic him to 
do it : yet this hinders not the concluſion in this caſe ; for in the preſent caſe the 
Man is accuſed already, and he is not called to be his own accuſer, but to confeh 
the fact if he be juſtly accuſed by the law: for why does the Judge ask, bur to he 
anſwered truly 2 For there being three ways in law of proceeding to definitive ſen- 
tence, I. the notoriety of the fatt, 2. the conviftion by witneſſes, and 3. the confeſſion of 
the party; in the deſtitution of the #7/f, to prevent the trouble of the ſecond, the 
law interrogates concerning the zhird; and it is as in the caſe of Joſhuah and Achay, 
My ſon, give glory unto the Lord, and confeſs thy fault. It is true, 1t 1s a favourable 
caſe ; and when a Man's life is at ſtake, he hath brought himlelt into an evil neceſſity; 
but there is no excufing of a falſe denial, but it is certainly Criminal, and-nothing 
can excule it, unleſs the law ſhould give leave to ſuch perſons to fay what they 
would, which cannot be ſuppos'd in arly good Government ; tor then trials of Cri 
minal cauſes between the Judge and the Thief would be like a match at Fencing, and 
it i5 infinitely confuted by thoſe laws which uſe to examine by {courgings or tor- 
ture; which whether it belawful or unlawful, I do not here determine, but | affirm 
to be a great teſtimony, that laws do not love to be played withal, but when they 
ask ſoberly, intend to be anſwered truly. | ; 

This is alſo to be extended to the caſe of Advocates, who in a good cauſe muſt not 
uſe evil arts. For we muſt not tell alye for God, and therefore not for the intereſt 
of any moral vertue, nor for the defence of righteouſneſs ; for a cavil or an injuri- 
rous lye is out of the way tojuſtice, and ſhe muſt not be dire&tly wronged thar the 
may be indireQly righted. In the civihlaw it is permitted, that to -avoid abules 
and the injurious craft of the oppoſite party, the advocate of the right may ule all 
arts that are not lyes and falſity ; Nec videtur dolo feciſſe qui fraudem excluſerit, lays 
the law, /. Compater, Sed. Titio, ff. de legat. ſecundo. He may be overthrown by art, 
ſo he be not by that whichis falſe : fic ars deladitur arte. But in the caſe which the 
Lawyers outof Baldus put, the queſtion is evident. [Agricola borrows of Sempronius 
five hundred pounds, and pays him at the dav, but without witneſs : Sempronius 
{ves him for the money : Agricola owes him none, but cannot prove the payment; 
but yet may'not when he is particularly interrogated, to ſave himſelf from injury, 
deny that ever he received any. He muſt confeſs the truth, rhough he'pay the mo- 
ney again. Covaruvias affirms that he may in this caſe lawfully deny that ever he re- 
ceived any ; becauſe he is not indebted, he received none that remains in his hand: 
and to-orher purpoſes the Judge cannot queſtion him ; and if he does he is unjuſt, 
and therefore. 4gricola is not tied to anſwer rightly. Bur this is not well ſaid nor 
well conſidered. For.the Judge being competent may require him to anſwer ; and 
the intention of the queſtion is not to know whether Agrico/a have paid. the money 
yea or no»; 'but whether he borrowed ir, for if he did, the Judge is afterward to 
mnquire concerning the pay megt : and as Sempronius was'tied to prove zhat, 1o F 
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Agricola tied to prove this; and a lye is not to be confuted by a lye, nor the error of 
Agricola 1n not taking witneſſes or an acquittance to be ſupply'd by a dire denial of 
\ truth. * But if Sempronius have lent Agricola 500li. whereot he hath received 
200 li. if the Judge ask whether he owes him that ſum which Sempronzus demands, he 
may indefinitely and without more punctuality deny the debt, that is, of 500 li. fay- 
ng that he owes it not : and if the law be ſuch that the confeſſion of one part inti- 
tles him to the whole, he may deny the whole to be due, in caſe he hath paid a 
part. But with theſe two Cautions, 1. Thar if he be ask'd concerning a parr, he 
anſwer to that as juſtly as he anſwers to the whole: 2. That he do not make uſe of 
this ſubterfuge to defraud Sempronius of what is due debt, but only to defend him- 
ef from the undue demand. Theſe cautions being obſerved, he hath liberty ſo to 
defend his cauſe, becauſe majori ſumme negative prolata minorem nec ndturaliter jec 
civiliter ineſſe, ſay the Lawyers. A Man by denying the whole does not deny the 
part, though he that affirms the whole affirms the part ; and therefore this defence 
is juſt becauſe it-is true * But now if in a juſt cauſe the Advocate or party may 
not tell a lye; I conclude that much Jeſs may he do it in an unjuſt cauſe, and for the 
defence of wrong. But [much Jeſs] ſignifies nothing, for it may not at all be done 
in either ; and in pure, perfect negatives there can be no degrees. But in artifices 
and crafty entercourſes there is ſome difference; theſe may be ufed to defend a Juſt 
cauſe that can no other way be defended; but they may not be uſed to promote an 
evil cauſe ; becauſe they of themſelves though they be indifferent, yer not ſerving 4 
pood end bur an evil, do therefore become evil. And therefore the Greek that de- 
nied the depofitum of his Friend, and offered to ſwear at the Altar that he had reſto- 
red it already, did not preſerve his conſcience and his oath by deſiring his friend tg 
hold the ſtatf in which he had ſecretly conveyed the Money, It is true, he delivered 
it into his hand, deſiring that he would hold it till he had ſworn ; but that artifice 
was a plain cozenage, and it was n_ diſcover'd : For the injur'd perſon in irj- 

dgnation at the perjury ſmote the ſtaff upon the ground, and broke it, and eſpied 
the Money. But that made all right indeed, though againſt the intention of the per- 
jurer. Such like arts as theſe muſt not be usd todo a miſchief : if they do charity 
and juſtice, if they have not ſomething to legitimate them, they have very much to 
excuſe them. _ | 

5. 7. It is lawful to do otherwiſe than we have ſaid, when the doing is better than 
the ſaying: if the ſaying were ill, there is no ſcruple of it; for it ought not to be 
done, but the ſaying is to be repented of : not that the ſaying was alye, for there is 

no way of making it good but by cauſing it'to paſs into a lye, that 1s, into vanity 

and nothing. But then, it the ſaying be leſs good, and the deed be contrary, and 
yet much better, the truth is not ſo much as the bounty ; and there-is no injuſtice 
mthe lye, becauſe there is charity in the action, and a ſufficient leave preſum'd to 
be given by him that is. concern'd. Thus the Emperor that ſaid- he would cut off 
every one that. piſſed againſt the wall, being afterwards appeaſed and perſwaded to 
mercy towards. them that had done amiſs, heexpounded his words concerriing dogs, 
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that have written upon Caſes. Navarre is the Man whom Tchuſe for all the reft. Ne. 
: —— = mo'tenetur reſtituere cum periculo fame conſequent virtutem moralem wel theologicam . 
* 6 per #0n fame parte in aliis rebus | gw ut ingenio, divitiis, No man is bound tomate 1. 
Perr. Guivar. (Zzputzon with the hazard of his fame conſequent to a moral or theological wertne ; tha 
oe 95. is, if it will make him ſuſpe@ted not to be a good man: but if it will only hinge 
| or hazard his reputation of wiſdom or wealth or any thing of theſe natures, it hin. 
ders not. And again in the cafe of an adulterel(s, Peccavit, ſed poteſt abſobvi, lie; 
taceat, & noceat patri putativo & haredibus, quand» timetur mors, vel amiſſio fang 
Pagina 82. GQrzc. She hath find, but fhe may be abfolved, though fhe hold her peace, and be injuring 
to the ſuppoſed Father, and wrong the heirs ; that is, if ſhe he in peril of her life, 
fears the loſs of her fame. To ſave a man's credit, an honeſt man to whom it would }, 
a great ſhame to begg, videtar poſſe clanculam neceſſaria ſurripere, may privately ſte] 
| neceſſaries. So Diana. And if fo, I do not doubr but he may allo Iye, and deny it 
A Log to fave his credit, if he be asked uncivilly concerning it. But this alfo the Door 
1641.pag.335. Expreſly affirm, that if 73tius have diſgrac'd Caius by publiſhing his ſecret ſhame tg 
defame hing, he is bound to makereſtitution of his good name, by denying what he 
faid, that is, by telling of a lye, or by mental refervation ; and that's all one, as1 
ſhall prove in the ſequel. So Emonerias. Againſt theſe prodigies of dodrineT in- 
trend this paragraph. We muſt not commit a fin to fave our lite, much lels to fave 
our fame; and indeed nothing does more deferve infamy than to tell a lye, n6- 
thing difgraces a Man more: and if a lye be an injuſtice, then no end can faye jt 
harmleſs. 
17. But then concerning our fame, we muſt rather let it go, than let our duty 90, 
For though our fame 1s a tender part, and very valuable, yet our duty is more: al- 
& Ave ib. 3. £0Ough our fame is neceſfary for others, yet a good conſcience is neceſlaty to out 
bono Sidui. Jelves: and he is cruel that neglets his own fame ; but he is more cruel that ne 
Cap. 22. ledts his own ſoul: and therefore we may expoſe our good name to go as God ſhall 
pleaſe, 1, When we ask counſel and remedy for our foul. 2. To ayoid the fine 
pride, and puniſh the vanities of our ſpirit. 3. To exerciſe and increafe the price 
of humility. 4. In humiliation and penance for our fins, when our fame is not ne- 
cellary to others, that is, when we are not eminent and*publick perfons. 5. When 
we are tied to any expreſs duty which is indiſpenſably neceſſary, as reſtitution of 
fame or goods, and yet cannot be done without the publication of our perſon and 
our ſhame. 6. When for our own greater good or for the publick intereſt we ate 
commanded by a juſt and competent authority. 7. And laſtly, When we muſt either 
confeſs our fin or tell a lye, which is the thing now in queſtion ; for we muſt rither 
ſuffer ſhame than do things worthy of ſhame, rather be aſhamed before Men than be 
aſhamed before God, that is, rather be diſgrac'd thanddmn'd: for nothing hieeds 2.1ye 
buta fin to hide it, and by a lye a fin is made two. WEIS: oy 


13, 9. Itis not lawful to tellalye in humility, or the confeſſion of fins and accuſati- 


on of our ſelves, Cum hamilitatis cauſa mentiris, fi non eras peccatur pr Iv mentl- 


De verb.Apoſt reris, mentiendo efficeris quod evithras, ſaid S. Auſtin. He that lyes imhumility, add 
calls himſelf a ſinner in that wherein he was irthovent, hath tnade Himſelf a ſinter 
by his lying. | And this was it which Abbat' Zozimus wirtily and piouſly replicd; 
For when he faid he was the greateſt ſinner, and the vileſt of Men,” to him thut 

Dorotheus reprov'd him for faying ſo, and telling him that it was riot truly faid of hith, be- 

Soar. 2.7-I1. cauſe every one knew he ferv'd God with preat diligetice attd preat fincerity, and 

therefore he ought to ſpeak more truly of himſelf 2nd©rhore thankfully of Got; 

Zozimus reply'd, You fay very well, I oupht to ſpeak+truth of my RIF atid rhattk 

fully of God ; but I am falſe and unthankfu}, but therefore 1 did ſay' true, and not 

unthankfully. But we have truth enough to:fay of our ſelves to make us hutnble 
without ſaying what is falſe. *O 5 Gus drdrurnw, 8618 72 Undo yole,  6xatls 
aw, lays Ariffotle ; to deny the good things that att” i us, or to mate them leſs, 
diſſembling, All pride isa lye; but humility is truth:"and' therefare'it is but a dif- 
ſembling humility | that lives upon the bread of deceit!'''.$yefias biſhop of Prolemais 
waSa wiſe. Man end a great Philoſopher. :But when he was'ehoſen Biſhop he tefusd 
ic. paſſionately; and. that his refuſal might 'be accepted; feeſaim'd-' moſt bien 


Eth. lib. 4. c.7. 


againſt himſelf; that he was: a Man given t6' parhing;'Trorty which a Biſhop ſhot 

be free. as God himſelf; that he did not believe that the World would ever periſh; 

that he did not aſſent to the article of the reſurreAidh of the Head: that” _ 
0 
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Philoſopher of the Stoical Sect, he was ſomething given to lying ; that he was not 
pular in his opinions, but humorous and moroſe, ſecret and refolute; that if he 
was forc'd to be a Biſhop, he would then preich all his opinions. For all this Theo- 
ius Biſhop of Alexandria conſecrated him Bithop, as knowing all this ro be bur ſtra- 
ragem andtheartsof an odd phartaſtick huinility.' But it was ill done; and Syneſius 
had this puniſhment for his lying modeſty, 'th#t he was believ'd by poſterity to be ſo x,age. ti. 4. 
" heathenith and unworthy, that that Church choſe him Biſhop only upon hopes he <«. 15. hiſt. 
would \mend. So» Evagrius and Nicephorus report. & | RPAIBAS 
19, 10.) In ajuſt war it is lawful rodeceivethe unjuſt enemy, but not to lye; that is, _ 
by ftraragems and ſemblances of motions, by amulements and intrigues of aQion, by 
ambuſhes and wit, by ſimulation-or diſſimulation, 9 
12, FH 860906,» En, nr CppzT3tth, m2 #5prd0y, | | 
by force or craft, openly or ſecretly, any 'way that you can, unlefs you profniſe the con- 
trary : for it 4n open war, if the war be juſt, Jawful to do juſtice upon the enemy 
all the ways we can ; craft # but the facilitation of the force; and when it is a ſtate of 
war, there is nothing elſe to' be look'd for.- But if there be a treaty, or a contract, a 
promiſe or an agreement in any thing, that is a ſtate of peace ſo far, and introduces a 
hw.; and then to tell a lye or to falfifie does deſtroy peace and juſtice, and by breaking 
the law reduces things to the ſtate of war again. | Pindar, 
Xen *) m@v i23evr” dpgozaot 7 £02 on, 
kt is lawful to do any thing to deſtroy your enemy ; that is, ſo long as you profeſs hoſtili- 
ty; and therefore if you tell a falle tale to hjm to deceive him, when you are fight- 
ing againſt him, he is a fool if he believes you, for then you intend to deſtroy him ; 
but you are not unjuſt, you are in a ſtate of war with him, and have no obligation 
upon you fowards him. Thus E/zfha told a' lye tothe Syriav Army which came to , xjas; 6, 15. 
apprehend him, 7h 1s not the City, and'this is not the way: and this is approv'd and 
allowed by Plato and Xenophon, Homer and Pindar, Polybius and Thucidides, Plutarch 
and Lucian amongſt the Greeks, Philo amongſt the Jews ; and S. Chryſoſtom amongſt 
the Chriſtians ſays, If you examine all the braveſt Generals, you ſhall find their braveſt 
trophies to be the produttion of fraud and craft, x, wow TT $7 uric h TH Pavegi; _ 7. de Sa- 
negrravres, and that they were more commended than ſuch who did their work by fine force. © 
Thus the cauſing falſe rumors to be ſpread amongſt the enemies is an allowed ftrata- ,. . 
gem in war, neither ignoble nor unjuſt. Flaccus told that Aimilius had taken the © 3 7 
enemies town, to diſhearten the party he fought againſt : and Quin:us the Conſul 
causd to be ſpread abroad that the enemies on the right wing were fled. By ſucharrs 
it is very uſual to bring conſternation to the hoſtile party : and he whom you may 
lawfully kill, you may as well deceivehim into it, as force him into it; you being no 
more oblig'dto tell himtruth than to ſpare his life : for certainly of it (elf killing is 
as badas lying ; but when you have ao obligation or law to the contrary, and have 
not bound your ſelf to the contrary, you may do either. But this is at no hand to be 
done in matters of treaty or promiſe, either explicit or implicit, as in parties, and 7 
truces; and therefore it was a foul ſtain upon Z7annibal, that he profeſſing open war Vler. Ma: 
againſt the Romays did alſo profeſs it againſt faith and juſtice, keeping no word or 
promiſe if it was for his advantage to break it ; and the 7rojaxs were troubled in con- 
(cience at their fallacious conduCting of their wars, not by ſtratagem, but by break- 
- 1ogtheir oaths and Covenants, 
—— v/v 0” Conte Tie 
Tevor phoor maytuedz, mf 8 vi 1 x4c0wv hu, GC. Lad, 8. 
We fighting with lying aud breaking promiſes, which is tinlawful tro do. For concern- 
vg this thing, that even in war we are bound to keep faith arid promiſe made to our 
enemies, it 1s certain and affirmed by almoſt all wiſe and good men. of the world : 
Ltquit etiam in bello fidem '& juſtitiam ſervari oportere, nec ullum decorum oportere, 
fervari, fi violetur fides, faid S: Ambroſe + and he proves it by example of Jo/huah, 
who kepr his promiſe with the Gibeonites got fraudulently from him. And the ſame 
1s the ſentence of S. Auſtin; Fides quando promittitur, etiam hoſti ſervanda eſt, contra 
quem bellum geritur + and therefore when Nebuchadnezzar had conquered Zedechiah, Epilt.; a4 804 
and taken him into proteQion and peace upon his word and promilſe of fideliry, be- nifac. ; 
cauſe he afterwards did privately ſolicite rhe King of Zgypr ro fight againſt the 
King, he was put to death with greateſt cruelty. And this is not only true be- 
tween thoſe who are publick enemies, foreigners and ſtrangers, 4nd ſupreme in their 
Uu 2 reſpeQive 
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reſpe&ive dominions, which the law properly ſignifies under the word Hoſtes, I.qus 
nos, ff. de verborum fignif. tor this is without queſtion ; and. therefore all men condemg 
thoſe that violate 2.4 ra or that break the laws: of truce ; -and every one 
blames 7itus Labienus for wounding Commius of Arras under the colour of parlee : 
Attilius Regulus is commnded for refuſing, to give his voice in the Senate fo long as he 
was not diſcharged of his: oath made to. the Carthaginians. But this 1s. alſo true, ang 
our word and faith is ſacred, when it is palsd to all ſorts of enemies, to Rebels, tg 
Thieves, to civil Adverſaries, to condemned perſons, to Fugitive ſervants, ſuch as 
Spartacus, Eunus and Athenio; and the reaſon of 'all is the ſame. Jnter quos jurg alj. 
cujus communio eſt, inter eas obligationem contrahi, They that are under the ſame law arg 
equally bound ; and whoever promiſe or.treat, do it at leaſt by the law of Nature o 
Nations, which alike bind them who. are free from any -civil obligation. This i; 
that which  7riphoninus faid, That if a thief jintruſts any \goods. to: the right owner, 
not knowing that they are his own, he is-nort obliged to reſtitution; but. every man 
elſe is, if he have promis'd, becauſe they are none of his, and therefore he can be 
oblig'd to repay them : and for thievesand fugitivesrhe people.of Rewe did treat with 
them, and ſend Embaſſadours ; and. all that was bougd-upon them-by. that enter 
courſe they kept religiouſly. And the {ame they did to-condemned perſons ; as ap. 
Vide Orat, pears in that famous caſe of Caius Rabirius, who was queſtion'd for killing Z. Apulcing 
"> "6a C. Saturninus againſt the publick faith given him by the people, when he and his com- 
as roy bet, Panions fled to the Capitol for immunity. and a guard againſt the ſentence of death 
Civil. x, which he had deſerv'd. | 191 

But all this is to be underſtood ſo, chat the faith and'word be given by him who 
hath power to verifie it; but when 4. Albinus made. a peace with , King Jug 
tha, for which he had no commiſſion,: the Senate was not oblig'd to verifie it ; and 
Camillus the Dictator broke the peace which the Romars.had fooliſhly made with 
the Gaules; and Scipio diffoly'd the contra which Mafniſ/a and Sophonisba made 
without his leave, who had the power.. . In this there is only caution:to be had that 
there be no combination to deceive or reſcind what is found to be diſadvantageous, 
nor advantages taken by the change of, hands. For if the Romans finding relief 
come, made Camilus Difator that they might by -pretence of his command break 
the peace, they did diſhonourably: and falſe j but if he was Difator before the peace, 
he had power, and he had reaſon. * To:this can be referr'd the caſe of two Italia 
Gentlemen. Guarixo had injurd Axtonio de Imola; but confelſs'd: his fault, askd 
pardon, made amends: and then Axtenzo ſwore his peace and his forgiveneſs, and 
that his hand ſhould never be upon him; but in his heart bore him a {ſecret grudge, 
and therefore ſmote him ſecretly, ſaying that Guarino was a Bandito, and therefore 
condemn'd by the laws. This is to make our promiſe the cover of a lye, and the laws 
to miniſter to crafty miſchiefs. After a promiſe a man muſt not change' his mind, 
and then make excuſes. Renunciatio ſui juris per panitentiam revocart non poteſt, (aith 
the law, . patum, ff. de pad. 

Burt deceiving the enemy by the ſtraragem of ations or words is not properly lying; 
for this ſuppoſes a converſation of law or peace, truſt or promiſe explicit or implicit. 
A lye is the deceiving of a truſt or confidence, but in fighting there is none of that ; 
it is like wreſtling oY fencing, a deſign to make that part unarm'd where he may 
ſtrike the ſurer : and of this S. Clemens of Alexandria affirms expreſly concerning 
ſtratagems in war, Hzc omnia licebit efficere, vel perſuadendo, wel cogendo, vel injurt 
am faciendo in iis ulciſcendis quibus expedit, vel faciendo id quod juſtum eſt, vel mentien- 
do, wel vera dicendo, wel etiam fimul utends aliquibus eorum in codem tempore. All theſe 
things it is lawful to bring to paſs by perſuaſton, or by force, by doing injury or harm there 
where we are to do revenge, by doing that which i juſt, or by telling that which is true, or 
by lying, or by doing any one or more of theſe together. Hac autem omnia, © quomodo opor- 
teat ut1 —— eorum, cum Grect accepiſſent a Moyſe, x0u parvam accepere utilitatem, 
When the Greeks receiv d all theſe things from Moyſes, and how they were to uſe any on 
and every one of theſe, they received no fr advantage. 

20, [In thiscaſe, all the prejudice which the Queſtion is like to have, is in the mean- 
ing and evil ſound of the word lying; which becaule it is fo hateful to God and man, 
catts a cloud upon any thing that it comes near : but lying (which S. Bafil calls ex- 

tremam malitie lineam, the extremity if malice, which S. Ephrem calls the Ruſt 0 

converſation) is indeed an enemy ; but in war ſo it ſhould be; only in peace - 

contrads, 
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contracts, and civil converſation, it 1s intolerable. In war it is no lye, but an en- 
ne of war, againſt which the enemy is to ſtand upon his guard: and if a man may 
Alfifie 2 blow, much more may he falſifie a word; and no juſtice, no promiſe, no 
charity, no law reſtrains the ſtratagems 1n a juſt war ; they which may bedeſtroy'd, 
may be deceived, and they may be deceived by falſe actions, may by falſe words, if . | 
there be no collateral obligation or law tothe contrary, 4 juſt max, ſaith S. Auſtin, is Qu. 19, &12. 
to take care of nothing but that his war be jaft ; that is, by a juſt authority, and for a in Joſe. 
juſt reaſon. Cum autem juftum bellum ſuſceperit, utrum aperta pugna, utrum infidjis 
vincat, nihil ad juftitiam intereſt, But if it be a juſt war, it matters not as to the queſti- 
on.of juſtice, whether he overcome by force or by deceit. Dolus & perfidia are extreme] y 0: 
different. dolus an wirtus quis in hofte requirat 2 and, bonum efſe dolum ff quis 1.1" ae acts 
adverſas hoſtem latronemue machinetar, {aid Tipian, Craft againſt a thief or enemy malo. 
is good ; but not perfidiouſneſs. Nu/o diſcrimine wvirtutis ac doli proſperos omnes 
haudari debere bellorum eventus, faid Ammianns Marcel/inus. To bring war to a hap- Lib. 17. 
py end, you may uſe force or wit; but at no hand break a promiſe, or be treache- 


rous. | _ Gs "I 
1, © He that deſires to ſee more particulars to the ſame purpoſe, may, if he pleaſe, ſee 


* Lipfus his politicks, and 1 Adam Contzen, together with the excellegt examples of < _ 
oreat and wile perſonages in Po/yz@nus and Frontinus. 4 || Lib. 10. Pol. 
it. But this is not to be extendedto a licence of telling a lye of the enemy in behalf ©33,& 45,47: 
of our own country, for fame and reputation, for noiſes and triumph; and I rerhem- 
ber that Poggius upon this account loſt the reputation of a good Hiſtorian, - 
Dum patriam laudat, damnat dum Poggius hoſtern, "IP 
Nec malus eſt civis, nec bonus hiftoricus. Wt 4 EL i Epig. . 
He was a good Citizen, but anill Hiſtoriographer, that commended all the ations of 
the Florentines, and undervalued their enemies. . 
;, 12, Princes may not lye for the intereſts and advantages of Government. Not in 
contracts, treaties, 'bargains, embaſſies and all the entercourſes of peace and civil ne- 
tiation. -- For beſides it isan argument of tear and infirmity to take fanuary in the 
little ſubterfuges of craft, when they are beaten from their own proper ſtrengths, it 
isalſoa perſect deſtruction of government,and-the great bands of ſotiety and civil en- 
| tercourſe; and if they be usd to fail, no man can be confident of that affirmative 
which ought to be venerable and ſacred up to the height. of religion; and therefore 
the Egyptian law prefsd this affair well, Let all that break their word and oaths 
die for it; becauſe they are loaden with a double iniquity, & pieratem i» Deos 
wiolant, & fidem inter homines tollunt, maximum vinculum ſocietatis, They deſtroy 
ety and reverence towards God, and faith amongſt men, which s the great ligature of 
foctety. And if Princes do falſifie their word and lye, their neighbours can have no 
entercourſe with them, but by violence and war, and their ſubjets none but fear 
and chance. For Princes tolye is the greateſt indecency in the world: and therefore 
Dioderus Siculus tells that the Egyptian Princes us'd to wear a golden chain mix'd and 
diſtinguiſh'd with curious ſtones, and they calld it Truth; meaning that nothing Lib. 2. Ani- 
was a greater ornament to a Prince, nothing ought to be more facred, or more re- 
membred. 
3 Bodinus ſays otherwiſe, and that Princes and Judges have leave, becauſe ſome- 
times tliey have neceſſity to lye; and of the fame opinion” was Plato, ptovided it 16. 3, de rep 
was done for the good of the people. But that which they mean is only in affirma- 
tions and narratives; in adding. confidences or producing fears, in making laws and 
eſlabliſhing religions; ſuch as was that of Numa, who when he had a mind to en- 
dear to the people thoſe good laws which he had made, ſaid that he received them 
from the Goddeſs Zgeria. This may be done againſt an enemy ; and if it be for the 
good: of the people, it hath in it charity and ſome ſhew of pruderice, but not to the 
bravery and magnanimity of a Prince : but however it be in this, it can never be 
permitted to violate a promiſe or a treaty, nor yet to tell falſe in a treaty, for that 
Is againſt peace and againſt juſtice, When there is in it no harm, but all good, as 
n order to perſwade the people: to..a duty, or to their benefit, they in matters of 
publick life being like children in the atfairs of their private, that is, when their 
need and incapacity of being otherwiſe governed requires it, they may be us'd as they 
cn, according to that of the Perſrans, Sapientes dicunt quod mendacium beneficium fa- 
cens melius eſt vero exitium parturiente, When a lye does charity, it i better than an un- 
Uu 3 charitable 
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charitable and pernicious truth: always ſuppoſing, that the lye which ſerves-thar; 
be not againſt juſtice ; but when 1t is in treaties, there a lye does not only diſgrace 
the ſincerity of the Prince that treats, but is of it ſelf apt to hurt the other ,: any 
therefore at no hand to be admitted. "vlog 
The next enquiry is concerning perfons Criminal, and ſo for others'in proportion 


Queſtion II. 


Whether it be lawful to uſe reſtritions and mental reſervations, ſo that what we ute 
ts falſe, but joyned to ſomething within does integrate a truth, aud make up a true ay. 
Jwer.. 


To this ] anſwer, That this hath no diſtin conſideration of its own ; but whe. 
ther a mental reſervation makes that to be true which would otherwiſe be a lye. For 
if it be ſtill a lye, a criminal perſon may no more ſpeak half truths than whole lyes, 
for that which is but the half of a true propoſition, either ſignifies nothing, or is 
diretly a lye. And upon this ſuppoſition, this queſtion is juſt to be governed by 
the meaſures of the firft; and in the ſame cafes in which it is lawful to tell alye, in 
the ſame caſes it is lawful to uſe a mental reſervation : for that which is lawful 
without it, is allo {awful with it ; and.the mental reſervation does not fave it harm. 
leſs, if it be ſtill alye. That therefore is the queſtion, Whether he that ſpeaks 1 
lye, and thinks the other part which makes it a true propoſition, ſpeaks truth yea or 
no. | | : | 
The caſe is this. When Campian was taken in Englaud, he gave out that his name 

was Butler : the Mapjiftrate -enquires, 'and is ſo anſwered : and he gives him his 
oath, and he {wears that his name is ſo ; ſo much he faid : but he added withal to 
himſelf, fecretly,. [It is my name-that 1 have borrowed, or my name for this time] 
But that was not the queſtion; for he:was ask'd that he might be known, and he an- 
{wer'd that he might. not: be known; | And he might as well have aid, that is my 
name, and have added in-his thought, wv? at ad, or, ior eft nomen meum, and in mind 
have added, fadſam ; and then the cak:;would have been too plain, and too contempty- 
bly ridiculous: like theiSycophant in Plautus, Advenio ex Seleacia, Macedonia, Alfa at; 
que Arabia : this was alye.: but he turn'd aſide and ſpake ſoftly, quas ego veque wells 
neque pedibus unguam r/arpavi meis, and ſo he made up the- marter : but hewas\ lar 
{till: for let the whole be true, yet he ſpeaks but: half, and by that half dereives. 
All that he ſays is a lye, for the contradictory of it is trae ; and it is concerning his 
anſwer, and the ſayig, that the queſtion is. It is not enquired whether the man 
think a lye, but whether he ſpeaks one ; and not 'what it is to himſelf, for no man 
can Iye to himſelf,. but what this is to him: that asks, for to him he lyes. And fup- 
poſe a man ſhould write a propoſition, and think the reſt, to make it true, would 
not all the world ſay he wrote alye2 What it-is in writing, it is in ſpeaking thi 
which he ſpeaks in the preſent caſe is a1ye,and for that he is condemn'd. For if the 
words are alye without amental reſeryation, then they are ſo with ir : for this des 
= = the words, nor the meaning of the words, nor the purpoſe of him thut 
ſpeaks them. + ++, 1 
25. And indeed - this whole aftair is infinitely unreaſonable ; and the thinking one 
thing, and ſpeaking it otherwiſe, is ſo far from making it to be true, that there 
fore it is alye, becauſe the words are not according to what is in our mind ; and it 
is a perverting the very end and inſtitution of words, and evacuates the purpo'e 0f 
laws,. and the end of oaths, making them not to be the end of queſtions, and the 
benefit of ſocieryy- and all humane intercourſe, and makes chat none but fools can 
lye, none can lye but they which cannot diſſemble, that is, they which cannot 
think. one thing and ſpeak another, they which carmot ſo much as think what is 
true, .or what words would make it true. Certain it is, the Devil need not ever tell 
a lye, and yet ſerve all this ends, And beſides all this, ſuch a perſon gives the {can- 
dal of, a lye, and producesthe effect of alye, and does intend the end of a lye, and 
itis the material part of a lye ; oaly what the man owes to juſtice, he pays with think- 
ing. | | 


But 
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,3. But then Iconſider further, It the words ſpoken be; of themſelves alye, and 
therefore he thinks it neceſſary by a ſecret ſupply of thought to new mould it into 
truth ; to what purpoſe is that done 2 that-it may be no lye to himſelf, or that it 
may be no [ye before him to whom he ſpeaks it ? As for himſelf, he is not concer- 
ned in it, but only that he ſpeak truth ; but the other is : and if it be a lye without 
that ſupplement, (for therefore he ſupplies it ſecretly) then till it be ſupplied and 
made up to him before whom he ſpeaks it, it 15a lye to him, to whom it ought to be 
2 truth. If the man be bound to ſpeak truth to the Magiſtrate, let him do it ; but 
if he be notobliged, let himtell a direc lye, for this ſupplement is but a confeſling 
io conſcience thar it is a lye ; and therefore there is no need of ſuch a difſembling ar- 
tifice; there is more ingenuity .in ſaying that they are not tied to tell truth : bur he 
that tells a lye, and by his mental reſervation fays he tells a truth, tells two lyes, one 
acical, and the other in the theory ; one to the Magiſtrate, and the other to him- 
elf. 
29, Idonotfay that in allcaſes it isunlawful to uſe mental reſervations, even in crafti- 
neſs and eſcape. T. S. Gregory hatha caſe in which he affirms it lawful, Tyrannorum , ,, - :- 
verſutiam atque ſevitiam quandogque eſſe pia fraude deludendam, & objicienda ev que 1 Reg. c. 3. 
credant, ut nocendi aditum non inveniant, To prevent and elude the craft and cruelty of | 
Tyrants, they muſt ſometimes be deluded by a pious cozenage ; and ſomething muſt be in- 
pos'd upon their credulity, that their ways of miſchief may be obſtructed. And then he 
adds, this is to be done ſo, ut caveatur culpa mandacii ; quod tunc bene perficitur, cun 
illad fit quod aſſeritur, ſed quod fit fic dicitur,. ut celetur ;' qaia ex parte dicitur, & ex 
parte reticetur : When there is nothing told that is falſe, bur yer the matter is hid, 
becauſe it is not all ſpoken. Indeed this is one kind of innocent doiag it ; but this is 
lawful to be done without great necefiity, even for a.probable reaſon : it is nothing 
but a concealing of ſome part of the truth, and a diſcovery of another part, even of fo 
much as will ſerve our turn. : But —_ | 
10, 2+ Reſtrictions conditional are lawful ro beusd in'our entercourſes: that is, the 
affirmation or negation, the threatning or promiſing of a thing may be cum tacitd 
conditione, with a condition concealed ; when that concealment is not intended for 
a ſnare, but 1s #47" «xooy/2r, unuſfal\ diſpenſation, and'is competently preſumed. 
ſuppoſed or underſtood. - Thus God commanded Fonah to preach againſt Nzxeveh, 
Tet forty days and Nineveh ſhall be deſtroyed ; meaning, unle(s they did repent. Thus 
we may fay, I will to morrow diſtribute my alms, and will give you part, mean- 
ing, if you will come for it. So for affirmations ; ' The Phyſician fays to his Pati- 
ent, {you are but a dead man;;} that is, unleſs ſome extraordinary bleiling happen : 
[you are in nodanger ; | meaning, if you ' will: uſe the remedies preſcribed. But 
in all theſe caſes the condition mult notbe inſolent, undiſcerned, contrary to reaſona- 
ble expectations, impoſlible,” or next to impoſſible : for if it be ſuch which cannot 
be underſtood, the reſervation 1s a ſnare, and the whole entercourſe is a deception 
and a lyc. | r 70g | 
3!. 3- It the reſervation be not purely mental, but is underſtood by accidents and cir- 

_ cumſtances, it is lawful.” The Shepherd of Cremona that was ask'd concerning the 
Flock he kept, whether thoſe were his Sheep or no, anſwered confidently, that 
they were ; meaning ſecretly, not his own poſſeflioa, but his own charge, and nor 
his Neighbour Moroxe's Flock. - He faid true, though his thought made up the inte- 
grity of f1is true propoſition, becauſe it was not doubted; and he was not ask'd con» 
ctrning the poſſeſſion, as not being a likely man to be fo wealthy. So the guide 
whom you ask upon the road, tells, you cannot go out of. your way, meaning, it you 
follow your plain direQions, and be not wilful, or careteſs; or aſkeep ; and yer he lays 

| truth, though he ſpeaks but half, becauſe he:deccives none, and is underſtood. by 

all. Thus the Prophet Iſatah ſaid to Hezekiah when he was ſick, Thou ſhalt die and not 1c, my 

live; meaning, that the force of the diſeaſe is ſuch as ro be mortal, and ſo it ſtands in 

the order of Nature : and when afterwards he brought #'more comfortable meſſage, 

he was not thought a liar in the firſt, becauſe they underſtood his meaning, and the 

caſe came to be alterd upon a higher 'account. | 

4 When things are true in ſeveral fences, the not. explicating in what ſence 1 
mean the words, is not a criminal reſervation. Thus our Blefled Saviour affirmed, 
that himſelf did not know the preciſe day when himſelf ſhould come to judge the 

World ; that is, as S. Auſtin, and generally the Chriſtian Doctors ſay, as Man 
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he did not "WETEN it, though being God he did know all things. But x, this liberty 


_—_ is not to be usd by inferiors, but by ſuperiors only ; 2. not by thoſe that are inte;. 


rogated, but by them which ſpeak voluntarily ; 3. not by thoſe which ſpeak of 
duty, but which ſpeak of grace and kindneſs : Becauſe ſuperiors, and the wolunts. 
ry ſpeakers, and they which out of kindneſs ſpeak, are tied to no laws in this parti. 
cular, but the meaſures of their own good will ; and the degrees of their kindneſs 
of their inſtrucion of their communication, are wholly arbitrary : but the infs. 
riors, the examined, the ſpeakers out of duty and obligation, .are tied to anſwer by 
other meaſures, by their exigencies , demands, underſtandings, and purpoſes . 
and therefore muſt not do any thing whereby that truth which they have right and 
intereſt to enquire after, may be hindred. The concluſion is this, in the words of 


Moral. lib. 16. $. Gregory, Sapientia juſtorum eſt, nil per oftenfionem fingere, ſenſum verbis aperiri, Thy 


wiſdom of juſt men is to make no pretences for deception, but by words to open the ſecret of 
their heart. | 


Queſtion I TIT. 


33. Whether it be lawful to equivocate, or uſe words of doubtful fignification with a purpoſe 
to deceive, or knowing that they will deceive ; and in what caſes it is ſo. 


34. TothisT anſwer as to the former, Where it is lawful to lye, it is lawful to equi- 
vocate, which may be ſomething leſs than a plain lye: but where it isnot permitted 
to tell alye, there the equiyocation muſt be innocent, that is, not deceiving, nor in- 
tended that it ſhould. And this is that which the Hebrews call, corde & corde loqui, 
to ſpeak diſſemblingly, /abis dolofis, with lips of deceit. © For it is remarkable, that cor. 
de & corde ſignifies diligence and ſincerity, when it means work or labour ; but it 
ſignifies falſhood and craft, when it means ſpeaking : for Nature hath given us two 
hands, and but one tongue; and therefore a'duplicate in labour is a double diligence, 
but in talking it is but a double fraud. 7acztus obſerves of Tiberius, Yerba ejus obſew 
ra, ſuſpenſa, perplexa, eluttantia, in ſpeciem compofita, his words were obſcure, broken, 
interrupted, perplex and intricate, ſflriving and forc'd, and made for ſhewand pretences, 
Now if by artifices you deceive him that truſts you, and whom you ought not tode- 


Ne cpa, ceive, it is but alye dreſſed in another way, and it is all onz : For nec artificioſo inge- 


nio, nec fimplici verbo oportet. decipere quenquam, quia quolibet artis modo mentiatur. So 
that in ſolution of this queſtian we are only to conſider what equivocal ſpeeches may 
be usd, that is, which of them are no lyes : far the reſt, they are lawful or unlawful. 
by the meaſures of the firſt queſtion ;'for ſometimes equivocation is a lye, and equally 
deſtrutive of civil entercourſe. Duplex reſponſio habet effetlum fimplicis filentii, You 
had as good not ſpeak at all, as ſpeak equivocally ; for a double ſpeech is as ſignif 
cant as a ſingle filence. . 
35+ I, It is lawful upon a juſt cauſe of great charity or neceſſity to uſe in our anſwers 
 andentercourſes words of divers ſignification, though it does deceive him that asks. 
Thus 7ativs the Father of Caius hid his Father in a Tub, and to the Cut-throats that 
enquired for him to bloudy purpoſes, he anſwered, Patrem in doliolo latere : now that 
did not only ſignifie a little Tub, but a Hill near Rowe, where the villains did ſuſpect 
him to be, and were ſodiverted. Thus we read of a Greek that in the like caſe hid 
his Brother under a wood-pile ; and to the inquiſitors anſwered, that he did lie hid 
e Tiuah, ſomewhere in the wood. Now in theſe caſes where there is no obligation 
to tell the truth, any man may uſe the covers of truth ; eſpecially when in this caſe 
. it is not a lye, for an equivocation is like a dark-lanthorn ; if 1 have juſt reaſon to 
hold the dark ſide to you, you are to look to it, not I. If Chriſtian ſimplicity be not 
concerned in it, nor any other grace indirely, certain it is that truth is not concern- 
ed : For, Jn ambiguo ſermone non utrumque dicimus, ſed duntaxat quod volumus, (aid 
Paulus the Lawyer, /. 3. f.de rebus dubiis. Now that part of the ambiguity which I 
| Intend it in, 1s true, I would never elſe uſe that way to ſave my confcience and to 
eſcape a lye ; ſo that if nothing elſe be concerned, truth is ſafe. But then careallo 
muſt be taken that he who-hath right to be anſwered, be not defeated without his 
own fault. For, 
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3 4 2. If I intend to deceive him, it muſt be ſuch a perſon whom I have-power tode- 


' ceive; ſome one that is a child, or a mad-man,: oran incompetent perſon to judge for 
' his own good, and one that no otherway will be brought to do himſelf good, one 
that is willing, or juſtly ſo preſumed. For unleſs I have power or right to-deceive 
him; 1 muſt not intend to deceive him by any act of mine direQly. | 
..+3- If ir be fic that he bedeceived, though I have no right to do it, let him de- 
ceive himſelf ; it muſt be by his own ac ; to, which I may indeed miniſter occaſion 
by any fair and innocent means. It 1s fit that he whoby violence and injury intends 
to do miſchief to innocent perſons, be hindred from it ; and there is much good done 
if an innocent be reſcued, a:zd no harm done to the Tyrant if he be diverted, and no 
wrong or injuſtice if he do deceive himſelf, Thus it he runs into error by a juſt and 
prudent concealment of ſome truth ; if he is apt to miſtake my words out of a known 
2nd by me obſerved weaknels ; it his malice is apt to make him turn all ambiguous 
words into his own ſence that will deceive him; if I know he will liſten to my 
whiſpers to another perſon, and watch my ſecret talk to others; I am not bound to 
ay what will inform him, bur what will become my entercourſe with the other : 
In all theſe and the like caſes, if I uſe my own liberty, I do no man injury. Iam not 
bound to ſpeak words of ſingle ſignification : if it be ſufficient to expreſs my mean- 
ing, if it be in the nature and uſe of the words apt to ſignifie my mind, and to ſpeak 
that which is true, let him that ſtands by look to it; I do all that Iam obligdrodo 
by the intereſt of juſtice and truth. For in theſe caſes, he that ſpeaks does but mini- 
ter occaſion to him that is miſtaken ; like him that repreſents artificial ſights before 
the eyes, or as the rain-bow m the clouds is occaſion of a popular error that it is full 
of colours. 25743, . 
4 4- But then this muſt be fo usd, that the amphibology or equivocation be not 
infolent and ſtrange, but ſych as is uſual in. forms of witty ſpeech. For then he 
who uſes them does no more deceive his hearer, than he that (peaks obſcurely or pro- 
foundly is the cauſe of error in the ignorant people. Thus it Caius promiſe to pay 
to Regulus an hundred Attick drachms ; he is tied to do it it he does owe it, elfe 
not : for if he owes none, he muſt pay none, and he did not promiſe to give him 
any thing. For if a meaning be clearly contained in the word ſpoken, it may be 
made uſe of to any juſt and reaſonable advantage ; eſpecially if that word ought or 


was likely to have been underſtood by the concerned hearer. But this may not be - 


done in fraud and to the diminution of any man's rights, : Aſper buys corn and li- 
nen of Cami/us who is newly come from Egypt : they agree together that Camillus 
ſhall receive ten talents; but that he ſhall give him as a free gift half of it back 
again ; and call the ten talents the juſt price,” and the telling it a juſt ſolution. If 
Aſper ſells his linen by the proportion of the great price told over, he is a Cozener ; 
and uſes the words of price, and payment, and gift, fraudulently : the amphibology 
_ have been us'd to ends of Juſtice and rrea{on, but not of knavery and oppreſ- 
100, 

39. 5. And this muſt alſo be upon juſt cauſe. For if a Magiſtrate ſends to enquire 
for Titius, and the Officers ask an 7itius fit domi, if he be at home : to him we may 
not anſwer, 7itius non eft domi, he does not eat at home ; meaning the word ef in a 
ſence leſs uſual, to deceive him in the more common, who ought not to be deceived 
at all : but to ſave a man's life from violence and injury it may be done. This way 
hath been ſometimes uſed to vile perſons. Thus Cleomenes having made truce 
with his enemies for thirty days, us'd to plunder his Country in the night ; and 
Laheo having agreed to give up halt his Navy to Antzochus, cut his ſhips in pieces, 
and made them good for nothing. The like ſtories are told of Alexander, of the 
 Locrians, of Otho Moguntius. But it was a barbarous thing of Peric/es, who pro- 
miſed fafety to the enemy if he would lay aſide his iron, that is, their arms, as all 
the world underſtood it, and as the nature of the thing did ſignifie : when he had done 
lo he fell upon the whole body of them, and cut them in pieces, ſhewing for his ex- 
cuſe, the iron buttons that they had upon their Coats. Such frauds as theſe are in- 
tolerable in their event, and evil in their cauſe, and deteſted by all good and juſt 
men. To this purpoſe I remember a worthy ſtory told by John Chokzer, of a Spaniſh 
Governour of a Town in MiJain who kept a Noble perſon priſoner with hard uſage, 
and when his Lady came to petition for his liberty, promiſed to deliver her Husband 
to her if ſhe would let him lye with her. The poor woman being wearied with his 
rempta- 


} 
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remptation and the evil ufuage of her Husbang, conſents and ſuffers u. When the 
Governour had obtained his luſt, he would alſo fatisfie his anger too ; and kitls he; 
Husband, and to verifte his promiſe, gives her Husband to the Lady, but newly | 
murdered. 'The Lady complains of this, and tes her fad ſtory to Gonzaga the 
Spaniſh General : he finds it to be truth, and madethe Lady this amends. He cone 
mands the Governour to marry the Lady, that by his eſtate ſhe might be recompen- 
ced' for the diſhonour : and then, the fame day cauſes the Governour to loſe his head 
to pay for his diſhonourable falſhood and bloudy Iye. It was a juſtice worthy of 4 
great Prince ; and the reward was juſtly -paid to ſuch a cruel equivocation, This 
was ſubdolus congreſſus, a crafty treaty, quo nil turpius, ſaid Antonius the Emperor 
wothing is baſer and more diſhonourable than it. Thus did Darius to the Noble Oebaſus 
the Father of three brave Sons, and Yerxes to Pythias the Father of five ; they kijf'q 
what they promiſed to leave with the Father, adding to their cruelty the reproach 
and ſcorn of cozenage. A man hath right to uſe what words he will according to the 
received uſe ; but he muſt not uſe them to evil purpoſes: and a man may po a little 
from the more common uſe to that which is rare, ſo it be within the ſtgnification of 
the word, provided there be juſt cauſe ; that which hath good in it to fome, and no 
injury to any. 

40. 6; There is between lying and equivocation this only difference, that this may ups 
on leſsneceſlity and upon more cauſes be permitted than lying. For provided that 
theſe meafures now defcribed, which are the negative meaſures of lying, be obſer- 
ved ; if 2 man ſpeaks doubtful words and intends them in a true ſence, he may uſe 
his liberty ; always provided that he uſe it with care, and to the reputation of Chri. 
ſtian ſimplicity: In arts and ſciences, in jeſt and entercourſes of it, in trial of 
underftandings and myſtical teachings, in prudent concealments and arts of fecre- 
cy, equivocal words may be us'd with more freedom. - Sofvite Femplum hue, ſays 
Chriſt, Diſobve this Temple, viz. of my body, and I will raiſe it up in three days. So 
did that excellent Confeſfor in Euſebius, to Firmilzanus asking of what Country he 

8. 1 Hiſt. c.22. was, he anſwered, that Jeruſalem was his Country ; Seorfim apud animum ſum ita 
Divinitus philoſophatus, privately in his mind ſpeaking Divine myſteries, ſays the Hiſto- 
. rian. This was well 2nd innocent, becauſe an equivocal ſpeech hath a light ſide as 
well asa dark; it is true as well as falſe, and therefore it is in its own nature inno- 
cent ; and is only changed into a fault, when it is againſt juſtice and charity, under 
which ſimplicity is to be plac. | 

41. Under theſe meaſures are to be reduced thoſe little equivocations which are usd 
ſometimes in craft, but moſt commonly in wit ; ſuch as are toanſwer by anagrams, 
ſo as to tell a true name but diſguis'd by tranſpoſition of letters and ſyllables, or to 
give the ſignification of a name in other words. Thus if a man whoſe name is Ds 
rotheus calls himſelf 7heodorus, for Nicolaus, Laonicus, for Demonicus, Nicodemus; 
it 15 an equivocation or an art of deception, but ſuch as may be legitimated by the 
cauſe: but if the enquiry be in a ſerious matter, the anſwer muſt be ſerious and 
material, true and fignificative to the purpoſes of law, and juſtice, and ſociety. 
And therefore if Nicodemus had been interrogated by Pzlate in a ſerious caule, he 
might not have ſaid his name was Demonicus ; and the reaſon is, becauſe he migt 
not have concealed it. But when it is lawful to conceal it if we can, this is 4 

juſt way of doing it; for it is no lye in it ſelf, and can be made to do or to miniſter 
to that good which is intended. Thus in the Book of 7obit we find that the Ange! 
Raphael called himſelf 4zarias the ſon of Ananias, which indeed is the. name of his 
office, or the Rebus, the meaning of his preſent employment, that is, Auxiliun 
Domini, Filius nubis Domini, The aid of the Lord, Son of the Lords cloud ; mean- 
ing that he was ſent from the Lord in a cloud or diſguiſe to be an aid and a bleflingto 
that religious family. And he that call'd Ar/inoe "Hex *Iov Juns's violet kept all the 
letters of the name right, and complemented the Lady ingeniouſly. But thele are 
better effects of wit than miniſteries of juſtice ; and therelore are not to be uſed but 
upon great reaſons, and by the former meaſures, when the matrer 1s of concert 
ment, 
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NHAP. 2. and Tribmtary, © 6h 


Queſtion IV. 


42. Whether it be lawful by falſe ſigns, by aftions antl pretences of aftions, to deceive others for 
any gobl end c and in what caſes it is fo. 


43. To this queſtion Tanſwer in the words of Aquinas, becauſe they are reaſonable 
and pious, Af virtutem weritatis pertinet, ut quis talem ſe exhibeat exterius per figna ***43AT1. 
exteriora qualis eff ; ea autem non ſolum ſunt verba, ſed etiam fata + and a little af- 
ter, Non refert autem utrum aliquis mentiatur verbo, vel quocunque alio fatto, It is all 
one if a man lyes, whether it be by word or by deed. Aman may look 8lye, and nod 
. + tye, and ſmile a lye. , | 
44: But in this there is ſome variety : For r. all diſkembling from an evil principle 
and ro evil purpoſes is criminal. For thus Tertullian declaims bitterly againſt thoſe 
Ladies who (ay he) being taught by the Apoſtate m_— oculys circumdutty nigrore fu 
thre, & genas mendacio raboris mificere, & tmitare adulterinis coloribus crinem, & ex- 
pugnare omnem ori & capitis veritatem, beſmear their eye-brows with a black ſemicircle, 
and ſtain their cheeks with a lying red, and change the colour of their hair into an adulte- 
rous pretence, and drive away all the ingevuity and truth of their faces. And Clemens 
Alexandrinus is as ſevere againſt old Men that with black-lead combs pur a lye upon 
their heads ; and fo diſgrace their old age, which ought to be relyed upon, believ'd 
and reverene'd for truth. And it was well Rid of Archidamuws to a Man of Chzios 
who did ſtain his white hairs with black and the imagery of youth, the Man was 
hardly to be believ'd, when he had a lye in his heart, and bore a lye upon his head, Thele 
things proceeding from pride and vanity, and miniſtring to Juſt, or carried on with 
ſandal, are not only againſt humility and fobriety, and chaſtity and charity, but 
iainſt truth too ; becauſe they are done with a purpoſe to deceive, atid by deceit | 
to ſerve thoſe evil ends. To the fame putrpofe was the fat of thetn of whom Dio 2+ 2 
Chryfoſtomas ſpeaks, who __—_ that Men were in love with old Manuſcripts, 
would put new ories into heaps of cord arid make them look like old : ſuch alfo are 
they who in Zolland lately would exadtly counterfeit old Medals, to get a treble 
price beyond the value of the rietal and the imagery. Theſe things and all of the 
like nature are certainly unlawful, becaule they are againſt Juſtice and charity. 
45. 2, But thers ate other kinds of — ſuch - as are gildinigs of wood and 
braſs, falſe ſtones, counterfeit diattiohds, plal  depitted like erheralds and rubies, a. 
ctuſt of marble drawn over a building of courfe ſtorie ;' theſe are oily for beauty an er p_ 
otharhent, ahd of themſelves miniſter to fo Evil, but are pleaſant and uſeful : now 6 
though to {41 theſe itages of beatity fot real be a preat chickt ; yet to expoſe = 
to be ſen as fuch, and every Man be left to his liberty of thinkitis as he pleaſe, and 
being = as he can, is vety innocent. oy | 
© 3. There is a third fort of lying or deceiving by ſigns not vocil: that is, the dif- 
ſembling of a paſſion, ſuck as that of which Sea complaitis in the matter gf 
Grief, which is the ſimpleſt of all paſſivhs ; but pferended by ſotfie without truth 
t6 pttrpoſes not good. $78} ttiftes non fant, ® clatins calm audiuntir gemunt, & tacitt Eyiſt.og. 
__ dum ſecretur eft,, cum aliquot videtint in fletus novos excitantur. So did 
lia in the Epigram, 5 Fo” vob 
Amiſſum ne fee ears ſold eff Gellia Patrem: 
$4 quis adeffy juſſe profiliant lachryie. | | 
They are full of tears ih conipany, but it! their retirements pleasd well enough. 
Now things of this nature are idiffereric ; bit are 800d or bad according to the 
exult or the defigh. Mourn for the dead, faith Ben Slfach, and that a day or two, left 
thou be evil ſpoken of. Thar end is honeſt; and therefore fo mouts in Toleminity 
AF we caniot moura in paſſion : and the IS Soſa fo a Man and Woman re- 
| 
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tively anon futfus, 2 year of ſolemin moutning ; all Which time it is not ſuppos'd 
tie patſi0h Mould be: (role F | 


- Paton NIOu oublefotne arid ali IVE. This'we find David pretending 
naihels befot6 :4:h1fþ the min the dt it w/ $.tor his fife : and wedo not find any 


of the ancient D4&ors blatftng ohe diffitiiifitton, «© 20001 
17., 4 Bur that which is here the principal, wquity is, whether Ggns not vocal, which 

have in then ambiguity, and may fig i ver things, may be us'd with a pur-' 

Poſe to ttteVe. Ad to this the anſwer is th t 


Jamie with flie former inthecaſe of equi-. 
Y OCationy 
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vocation, with this only difference ; That as there is ſome more liberty in the uſe 
of equivocal words, than of a ſimple Iye ; ſo there is ſome more liberty yet in 
| equivocal actions than in words, becauſe there may be more reaſons for ſuch 
qe hy dubious ations than for dubious words, and they are not ſo near, ſo uſual, * ( in- 
33 ait3. ad 5. tended ſignifications of our mind , nor miniſteries of entercourſe and ſociety. 
But where they are taken ſo, they are to be governed by the ſame rules ; fave only 
that a leſs neceſſity may be a ſufficient legitimation of ſuch dubious ſigns: concern. 
ing which, beſides the analogy and proportion to the former rules, there is no other 
meaſure but the ſeverities of a good and a prudent Man taking into him the accounts 
of Chriſtian ſimplicity and ingenuity. 
I have only one thing to add in order to practice. There is a liberty in the foreci- 
ted caſes there where there is a neceſſity, and where there 1s a great charity. Fox 
£ib. 1.de. $.. In theſe caſes it is true what S.Chryſoſtom ſays, Fraudis quidem magna wis modo ne 
cerdor, fraudulento animo fiat : gon ipſam tum ne fraudem quidem nominandam putaverim, 
wverum Oeconomiam quandam potius ac ſapientiam artemque, qua poſſis & mediis iifque 
imperviis deſperatarum rerum anguſtiis difficultatibuſque correftis & emendatis animinj. 
tiis evadere, There is a great uſe of artifices in our words and actions when we are 
hard put to it in deſperate caſes and extremeſt difficulties, and then theſe arts are 
not indeed deceptions, but juſt eſcapes. But yet this I ſay, that it is not ſafe to 
uſe all our liberty ; becauſe whea ir is practis'd freely, we oftentimes find our ſelves 
- 11! Judges of the neceſſity. And however it be, yet it is much more noble to ſuffer 
bravely than to eſcape from.it by a doubtful way ; 1. for the love and honour of fim- 
plicity, 2. for the endeavours of perfe&tion, 3. for the danger of ſin, 4. for the peril 
of ſcandal. And it was bravely done of Auguſtus Ceſar, who when he had promiſed 
ten thouſand Seſterces to him that ſhould bring Corocotta, a famous Spaniſh Thief, 
alive into his preſence, Corocotta himſelf came and demanded the money, and had 
it, and he was ſpard beſides : he eſcaped for his wit and confidence ; but had the 
money pro fide Ceſaris, according to the faith and nobleneſs of Cars jultice: for he 
might have made uſe of the ambiguity of his words to have kept the money, and 
hang'd the Thief; but he thought it Nobler to do all that he could be thought 
£5b. 4.Eth.7. to have intended by his words. 'O pwrganiiuy., magna x, <AnStulnu, lays 
Ariſtotle,The brave and magnanimous man dees not ſneak, but ſpeaks truth and is confident, 
49. It cannot bedenied what St. Clemens Alexandrinus ſaid, £771 mw TAnag watAde won 
27 Ty T2 4 Sx av TEgryE ram VT TeExYy Yen, a good man will for the good of bis neigh- 
bour dn ſomething more than he would do willingly and of his own accord; yet when it is 
his own caſe, it 1s better to let go his liberty than to run a hazard; Sarah did lye, 
and ſhe was reproved by the Angel; Abrahamdid fo too, ſays Tertullian, Saramſoro- 
rem ſuam mentitus eſt, but he was received by Abimelech : Facob did lye to his Fa- 
ther, but he is not commended for it ; and Rachel did diſlemble, but ſhe died in 
child-birth, and it was occaſioned by thar, ſay the Jewiſh Doctors : Simeon and 
Levi deſtroyed the Sichemites by a ſtratagem, but they troubled the houfe of 
Iſrael by it : Thamar deceived Judah, but ſhe plaid the Harlot in deed as well as in 
words. And concerning thoſe worthy perſons mentioned in Scripture who did lye 
or diſſemble, the Chriſtian Doors. have been put to it to make apologies, and. x: 
cuſes, and juſtifications for them, and are not yet agreed how to do. it. S. Bafil 
and S. Chryſoſtom are two examples of ſeveral proceedings. S. Baſil always bore 
his heart upon his hand, and ſhewed it to every one that was concerned. Saint 
Chryſeſtom uled craft againſt the ſimple, and fraud againſt him that ſpoke all things 
Videin fine li. in ſimplicity. . Chryſo{fom was forced with laborious arts to,excuſe and juſtific it, and 
[- devicer% qjd ir hardly : But S. Bafil had no Ccropts concerning his innocence ; what he had 
Serm. of Chri- Concerning his prudence and ſafety does not belong to the. preſent queſtion. But of 
tian Goplic this laſt particulag 1 have given larger accounts in a Diſcourſe on purpoſe. | 
4 The conclulion'is this, If a man {peaks 2 direct down right lye, he can very hard- 
ly be innocent : but.if by intrigues of words and adions, per involucra perborum(38 
Cirero calls it) per orationem intortam (as.the, Comed ) by covers. of words, and 
croked ſpeeches, a Man have <ntercourſe, he had nee be very witty to be innocent 
according to the Hebrew proverb, Jf a ms have wat enough to give croſs and irvolyed 
anſwers, let him uſe it well,; if he knows -not how to do it well, Jet him hold his 
peace. It was but a ſneaking-evaſion of 'S, Francis, when the purſuers after a mp!- 
deter asked if the Man caine that way. ; No, faith the Friar, .thrufting his hand " 
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. is ſleeve; he came not here. If a'Man's wit be not very ready and very. clear; while 
- he thifiks himſelf wiſe, he may becornhe a- vail perfon. The Devil; no-queſtion, fath 
8 great wit, and a ready anſwer ; yet when he was'put to it at-his Oracles,and durſt 
not tella down-right lie, and-yet khew not what was truth many times, he was;pur. 
+tomoſtipitiful ſhifts, and-trifling equivocations; and arts of Knavery., which when 
they were difcovered byevents contrary«to the meaning: wh'ch was obvious for the 
enquirers-tounderſtand;it made him much.more contemptible and ridiculous thars 

if he had ſaid nothing, or confeſs'd his ignorance. But he that does ſpeak, and is 

bound to ſpeak, muſtpeak accordirig to:the mind of hin with whom he does ton- 

verſe, that is, ſo toconverſe, that by our fault he be-not deceived againſt his right, 
againſt juſtice or- againſt - charity, - and therefore” he had better in all things ſpeak: 
\plainly : for truth is the eaſieſt to be told'; but -no Wit 5s ſufficient for a crafty tons 
er ſaton. : DIG 804 G DIES 4 
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gs ultra l OO RULE: VI» = 
tis not lawful for private C hriftians without publick authority to / "0A 
'-| MalefaFors, but they may require it of the Magiſtrate in ſome Caſes. 


T N the Law of Nature it was perthitted : but as the world grew older, and better 
| experiene'd, and better inſtructed, it became unlawful and forbidden ; in ſome 
places ſooner, in fone places later. The Ephors among the Lacedemonians might kill 
Criminals extrajudicially $- and Nicol.zis of Damaſcus relates, that amongſt the #n:- 
brians every-Man was the revenger of his owf injuries : for till by Laws Men were 
-tefended, they by revenges and retaliation might drive away the injury as far'as 
- was neceſſary, But becauſe when a Man:is in-pain and grief he ſtrikes unjuſtly ahd 
unequally, and judges incompetently, Laws were made to reſtrain the firſt licenſe, 
and to pur it into the hands of Princes only; becauſe they being common Fathers 
to their People, were moſt likely to do juſtice equally and wiſely.  Idezrco enim ju- 
diciorum vigor” juriſque publics tutela ' videtur in medio conſtituta , ne quifquam ſibi 
« 7pfi permittere waleat ultionem, ſaid Honorins and Theodoſius, That no man might 
hers himfelf, Laws and Judges and Tribunals were appointed for publick Ju- 
ICC; / 2 
2, Butfor this, Proviſions at firſt cotild not be made ſo generally, but that ſume caſes 
would happen, and ſome gaps be left open, which every Man muſt ſtop, and pro- 
vide for-as well as he could. This we find that Phinehas, when. he ſaw God was 
angry with the Sons of Iſrael about the matter 'of Moab, himſelf, to divert the anger 
that was already gone forth, ſmote Zimri, a Prince among the Simeonetes, and his 
fair Miftris in his arms, and kill'd them in their Crimes. From his example rhany 
leatots amongſt the Fews took libertyto Kill a Man that fin'd apparently. So Marrh:- 
as kill'd a Few that offer'd ſacrifice according to the manner. of the Greeks ; and the 
People kill'd three hundred of their Country-men upon the like account. But this 
quickly grew into exceſs and irregulatity ; and therefore when our Bleſſed Lord was 
zealous for the Honour of the Temple, he went no further but to uſe a little Whip 
to affright them from their prophanenefſs. 
3, And yet in ſome caſes God permitted private Perſons to be Executioners 3 as irt 
caſe a Few tempted his Child, or Brother, or Neighbour to Idolatry, the tempted 
ferſon might kill him without delating him to the Judge : and iri a cauſe of Blood, 
the next of kin might kill the Man-ſldyer if he overtook him before he took Sandu- ney. «3; 5; 
ary. But here the caſes were ſuch that the private perſon was riot Judge, but by 
leave from God was Exechtioner upon the-n6torietyof the fact : for although for a 
_ dead perſon his neareſt relation might with his own hand take vengeance z yet-if 
himſelf was wounded, he might not, but by the ſentence of 'the Judge, ſay the 
| Doctors of the Jews ; becauſe he ought not to be Judge where he could hardly be 


 moderate.- | 
4 IntheSea, and ini deſart places, where there can be no appeals to. Judges; every 
an is Executioner of the ſentence of the Law of Nations. Thus we find that Fu- 
bins Ceſar purſued the Pirats in the Mediterranean.and Adriatick Seas 3 and becauſe 
the Proconſul would nothe gather'd a ſudden Navy and overtook them,and havglt i 
. XA X = en -_- hem 
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_ + them upon theimain+yards of their-own Yeſſtls; Thus the-wild Arabsand: Gircaffis 

| /Thieves, that-live in vaſt places; and under; no. Government, -being [publick Eh. 

' mies of Mankind, and under no Laws: nor Treaties or:Gammunications : of Peace 
may be kili'd by every one that is injur'dand-ſpoil'd by them, when he can do i; 

' To' this agrees that of Tertallizn, In publicos hoſtes omnss home miles et 5: and that of 
Democritus, aike\Auv % yg Tarte flew mic alwO- as an xj wroNaeies vt xi, 
2 ripe, He that: kills a Thief and:a Robber with fs own hand, or by cemmand, vr by on: 


Jent, 1s zunocent. » 


5 1.1 Eteg abort ma x png Sit ian yerotle, it 3: 
But this is to be underſtood-of the permiſſion in the Law. of. Natufe.,  ::. | 
5.;: For in Chiiſtianity men are not-eaſily permitted to tough blood z not haſtily to in- 
. termeddle in the cauſes of blood ; . not to' give'ſentence for. the effuſion. of it : theſ. 
things are to be done with caution, and a flow motion, and after a loud call, and ws. 
on a great neceſſity, bzcauſe there are two great impediments : the one is the duty gf 
Mercy, which is greatly requir'd and ſeverely exacted of every Diſciple of Chriſ . 
and the other is, that there 1s a,Soul at ftake wheti blood 1s to be ſhed, and then they 
_ are told, that as they judge they ſhall be judged,as tney meaſure it ſhall be meaſured 
\ tothem again.i\And therefore Criminal Judges have z;tehder employment, and Very 
unſaie, unleſs\they-have.the Guards of a juſt Authority, and.a greatmercy,: and an 
unavoidable neceſſity, ah& publick utility, and the fear of God always before their 
-,eyes,” and a gfeat wiſdom to conduct their, greateſt dangers. | 
6. , That which remains "and is-permitted in Chriſtianity 1s, 1. The: puniſhment of re. 
' prehenſion, Of which eyery. wiſe and good .man may be, judge and miniſter : for as 
St. Gyprian ſaid that every Biſhop is a Biſhop of the Catholick Church;that is, where. 
ever;he chance to be,he muſt not ſuffer a Soul to periſh if he can help it;but hath right 
.every where to: miniſter to.the neceſſities of.Souls, who are otherwiſe :deſtitute, and 
every where to:pray in private, to-bleſs, to.abſolve dying perſons, to ſupply the de- 
fects of a Widow and deſolate Church ; {o every good, man hath power to puniſh a 
baſe-and vicious perſon by ſevere and wiſe animadverſians of reproof. For a wiſe man 
is-never a pfivate man (faid Cicero ;) and Naſica, and Cato, and Eabius, and Lolkus 
were In authority like perpetual Conſuls, always in power over a vicious man. 
7... 2; It is not againſt the Laws of Chriſtianity that Parents, and Tutors,and Maſters, 
and Governours ſhould puniſh Criminals,that is, ſuch as are ſubject to them, and by 


- Jiwet Pee ſuch punithments as are permitted byLaw,and by ſuch meaſures as are agreeabletothe 
ftras ſuper ni- Juſt and charitable ends * of their reſpe&tive Governments,and by the analogy and pro- 
ores ſemper Portions of Chriſtian mercy,and clemency : in the execution of which puniſhments 
eſt, ur peccanes there need no other Lawsbe given but what are dictated by the mind of a charits- 
eos aſſiduis ver- ble;difpaſſionate and a pood man. But then in theſe Governments there is more liber- 
_ Gor77” ty than in any-other but-the ſupreme: for aperſonal injury done to a Father or a Tv- 
ze nutilies ins tOF may be punith'd by the Father or Tutor reſpectively, and ſo alſo it may by the 
«u/genta ni- Supreme power, Gum dignitas authoritaſque ejus in quem eſt  peccatum tuenda eſt, ne pre 
2 educentur MS z "Ml « Philoſo- 
ad malun, cy” termifſa animadverſio contemptum ejus pariat, & honorem lever, ſaid Taurus the Foo 
oth pen bs Ppher in A. Gethas. An injury done to a Superiour is a-contempt of iis authority © 
lib.6 Int Well as injurious to his perſon ; and if it be not puniſh'd, will ſoon diſorder the {u- 
- periority. But then this muſt be wholly for emendation ; and though anger may be 
the inſtrument, yet charity muſt be both the meaſure and the end. 
5.. -:3. Whentthe Law hath paſs'd a ſentence, and given leave to any ſubject to be exc- 
/-cutioner, he that-is injur'd may doit. But this is to be underſtood in one caſe only 
* {that concerns. the Subject, -and one that concerns the Prince. 1. For if the Prince 
- commands that whoever finds ſuch a perſon ſhall ſmite him to death if he can,evel 
-Mmawis. bobnd to it, if the Law be juſt: as inthe cafe of Treaſon, or deferting thelr 
- Military ftation, it hath fumetimes:been decreed. In reos Majeſtatis, againſt mw 
tors every Man'is a Souldier, fays Teitallian, who affirms it alſo concerning all pu 
lick: Enemies. -2. The other cafe, which'rclates to the advantage of the Subject, f/ 
When the execution of the phblick ſentence'is neceſſary to 'be done ſpeedily for tne 
preventior of future mifchiefs. Thus Fuſtinian gave leave to every man tO 
'the Souldiers that came: :to: [Plunder ; for. in that caſe there was, no faying - 
Cod. Rubr. Soleminitics:of Law, : and the proceedings and method of Courts.z - Meas en © 
TN. 8 6. qua f- exitum\ vinditere. Veftrant igitur - vobis: perm 
ſe fine judice © Occurvere 1n tempore quam poſt exctumn i VIartare. eft mr 7h p gags 2 
wo cages; & giod ſerum” eſt" punire judicio, ſubjugamur. edifio, ut nittus parcar me» 
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cu; obviare telo oporteat ut latrons,; This which the Law calls a revenge 1s but a meer 
defence, it is a taking the miſchief before it be intolerable ;, and therefore this will 
be the more out of queſtion : for certainly if ſome puniſhments are la wful, all ne- 
ceſſary defences are much more 3 this only excepted, that the degree of this 15 ex- 
cefſive and uncharitable, and therefore ought not to be done; but in thoſe calcs 
where the evil likely to be ſuffer'd by the innocent is intolerable, as if the plunder 
be the undoing of a Man and his Family, and will cauſe them to periſh, or to beex- 
tremely miſerable ; and thereſore pian ſaid wel, Eurem noturnum ſz quis cceiderit, 
' ith demum impunt feret, ſi parcere et ſme periculo ſuo non poterit, Though the Law per- 
mits a Man to kill a Night-thief, yet he may not do it if he can ſecure himſelf with- 
oit it : but when to ſpare the Thief will be his own undoing, then he may. For it 
is true which was ſaid of old, 

Res omnes condite famulantar vite humane 3 
And again, BY f 
Fu Nobsliſſmum eft quod orbis habet humana vita. | 
Nothing is fit to be put in ballance to the life of Man ; and therefore when a Man's 
life and a Man's goods are compar'd abſtractly, thele are extremely out-weighed by 
that : and therefore for little and tolerable loſſes it were well if the Laws would 
2ppoint lefſer puniſhments than Death. But when it 1s conſider'd, that a great loſs 
makes a Man and all his family live a miſerable lite,and Men willingly venture their 
lives to ſave ſuch great portions, the Laws that put ſuch thieves to death are very 
juſtifiable. And it is obſervable that when God in Moſes Law appointed a mul& of 
Money upon Thieves, it was ſuppoſed to be in ſuch Robberies where the Thief was 
able to reſtore fourfold. Add to this, 'that if our Laws did provide that ſtollen 
Goods ſhould be reſtored, they. would leſs need to give leave to the true Man to kill 
the Thief. But now that he is the more likely to be undone, becauſe no reſtitution 
is to be made him, he may in the caſe of ſuch great ſpoilings be better allowed to 
be the executioner of the ſentence of the Law to prevent his ruin, and to defend his 
right. But it were much better if he would not at all uſe this liberty, _ 

4. But when the evil is paſt, if the Law permits the execution of her ſentence to 
the injur'd perſon ; it is to be ſuppoſed that there 1s only an indulgence to the grief 
of him that is wrong'd, and therefore if he kills the injurious Man, he is indemni- 
fied in Law, but not quitted in Conſcience. . Thus when the Civil Law of old, L, 
Gracchus C. ad legem Fuliam, de adulterizs, and at this day the Spaniſh Laws permit 
the wronged Husband to kill the Adulterer, it 1s lawful ; that 1s, it 1s not againſt 
Juſtice, and therefore the Law cannot puniſh it : but becauſe it is extremely againſt 
charity, his Confeſſor ought not to abſolve him withuut repentance and amends 
for the Goſpel does not approv?2 it. The reaſon 1s, becauſe if the infury be done; 
the execution is meerly revenge , without the mixture of any good thing to legiti- 
mate it. Now if the Law does it by her Miniſters, it 15 TeezS«yua, an cxample, 
I 2AAM Teprauzy Toiwyrai 4 Gobwvrrat, (aS Demoſthenes his expreſſion is) that others 
may be afraid, and not be tempted by impunity. But if the Man does it by his pri- 
vate hand, there is in it leſs of obſervation and exemplarity ; or if there were not, 
yet there were leſs intended ; and therefore the private executing hand is not ſo in- 
nocent : wn saulus exIrxovvres, faith the Apoſtle, We muſt not avenge our ſelyes : this 
can hardly be reconcil'd with ſuch executions. There is only this allay in it, that 
If the wronged Husband can no other way prevent his diſhonour, and his Wife's ſin, 
or continuance in it, if the Law permits it to him, it may be ſuppos'd to be done for 
prevention not for revenge ; and if it be ſo, as it is ſuppos'd, it hath many degrees 
of excuſe, and ſome of lawful, but nothing commendable ; for nothing can recon- 
ale it to charity, becauſe (as I obſerved before) there is a ſoul in the way which 
ought ſtrangely much to be regarded. Nay there are two Souls: for it was rarely 
faid by Pythagoras, as Famblichus relates, ToAAg park adndaa day, 1 xlavay ay- 
"arp & adv» nada tu) xewow, It is better to ſuffer the injury than to kill the man : 

or after death there ſhall be a judgment : He that did the wrong ſhall be puniſh'd, and 
he that ſpar'd him ſhall be rewarded. | 
lo, 5.But if the Criminal be of ſo deſperate an impiety that he ſeems incorrigible,and 
of a long time hath ſecm'd ſo (for that is the beſt way to prove him ſo) then it is law- 
ful for a private hand to be executioner of the publick ſentence ; but he that is 
mur'd ougtit not to do it: Not that it is rhurder, or directly unlawful in the 
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preciſe ation : but that it can hardly be quitted from revenge ; and it will be hard 
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for any Man to be ſo good as not to have juſt cauſe to ſuſpe& himſelf, if 
bad upon the meer permiſſions of Law to thruſt his hand into his 


a, 
Book 


TT 


Other perſons may do it out of zeal or love of their Countries good. The Civil Lay 
gives leave exercende publice ultionis adverſus latrones deſertoreſque militie ; of execuz;y 

the anger of the Law againſt fugitive Soldzjers, and common Robbers : He that had ng; 
been robbed by them might better do jt than he that had : for it being Permitted 
pro quiete commung, for the publick, peace, he is a good Patriot that honeſtly an juſtly 
miniſters to that end alone ; but he that ſuffer'd by them, had need be an Angel, if 
he does not ſpoil that good end by the mixture of revenge ; and if he be an Ange 

he will find a better imployment than to kill a Man where it is not commanded, 2nd 


where it is not neceſſary. 


6. Some affirm that Princes are never to be reckoned to be private perſons, when 


they proceed according to the ſentence and meaning of the Law, though they do 


proceed brevi manu, as the ſtyle of the Law 1s ; and do not proceed by the methog; 
and ſolemnities of Law by reaſon of diſability to do it. Thus 1 a Man grow tog 
hard for the Laws, the Prince muſt ſend Souldiers to him, not Serjeants, if the cafe 
be notorious and it be a publick ſentence : and the Lord Mayor of London did firike 
Wat Tyler, though he was not convicted in Law, nor ſentenc'd by the Judges, Up- 
on this account the Xing of France offered to defend the killing of the Duke of 
Guriſe : concerning which I cannot give accounts, becauſe there might be in it many 
ſecrets which I know not. But if there wanted nothing but Solemnities of Lay, 
and there wanted power to ſuppreſs him by open force, and that it was juſt ang 
neceſſary that he ſhould die, and by Law he was guilty of it, if there was any thin; 
wanting which ſhould have been done, he that died was the cauſe of it, and there. 
fore to him it was to be imputed. But ſuppoſing what theſe Men affirm to be true; 
(concerning which I ſhall afirm nothing) yet this 1s very rarely to be pradtis, he. 
cauſe it is ſeldom lawful, if ever it be, and not without the concurrence of yery 
many particulars, and is very eaſily abuſed to extreme evil purpoſes ; as in that in- 
tolerable and inhumane Maſſacre of Paris, which all generations of the world ſhall 
ſpeak of with horror and the greateſt deteſtation.But concerning the thing it ſelf that 
which the Lawyers ſay is this, Generale Edjzfum accedente fatts evidentia habet jm 
late ſententie ; when a law 7s clear, and the fatt 1s evident, the ſentence 1s already paſt: 
and therefore ſore of them are apt to ſay, To do the fame thing in a Chamber is 
not murder, if it be juſtice when it is done upon a Scaffold ;- for the ſame demerit 
in the Criminal, and the ſame power in the Supreme is an equal cauſe and warranty 
of the execution. And fince it is 'cheaper to employ a Phyſician than an Army, 
and there is leſs prejudice done to the publick by ſuch a courſe, ſince the State 
of Penice kills upon ſuſpicion, and there are fome things known which cannot 
be proved, and cannot be ſuffer'd, and fince we ſee that Solemnities of Law, 
like thin Aprons , diſcover more ſhame ſometimes than they hide, and give 
more ſcandal than they remove; theſe Men are more confident than 1 am: 
for they dare warrant this courſe which I Jdare not. But he that will adventure 
upon this, muſt take care that it be done, 1. by a competent authority, 2. 
upon a juſt cauſe, 3. for a great neceſſity, 4. according to the intent and 
meaning of the Law; 5. it muſt be zn ſummo & mero Imperio, by one that 1s 
abſolute and ſupreme; 6. it muſt be upon notoriety of ta&t, 7. when there 
is no ſcruple of Law, 8. and if after all this there be no ſcruple in conſcience, 
9. nor yet any other means of ſecuring the publick, 10. and the thing have nt 
as great Charity to the Publick, as there is in it juſtice to the particular, 11.and that 


the War be not juſtum bellum,that is,between ſupreme powers, 12. nor yet any treaty; 
between the ſupreme and the inferior 


or promiſe, taith or covenant to the contrary 

offending 3 13. nor yet there be a ſcandal of greater miſchief than can 
by the unſolemn proceeding ; 14. nor is done refragante judicio procerum, 
juris prudentum, againſt the earneſt advice of prudent and grave Perſons, 


be procured 
67 ſententits 


which 


If it happen will arreſt the reſolution, and give check and conſideration n 
the Conſcience : then it is ſuppoſed by many that there may be reaſon enougn: 


to forbear what cannot be us'd, that is,the Solemnities of Law, whi 
of Peace, nor tv be expected in a ſtate or time of War. 
it will be ſo hard to do jt juſtly, that it will be better to let 5t alone: 


ch are the methods 
And by this time 


Fol 
1fter 


If 
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a 
after all theſe cautions and proviſo's,it is not permitt2d to afaſſinate or privately to 
murder the Criminal,but to proceed by open force or by avowed manners of juſtice, 
though they be not ſolemn, and the common ways.of peace ; that is; they muſt be 
owned in publick, and aſſerted by Law, either antecedently or 2x poſt-fatto. An ex- 
ample of the firſt way is frequently ſeertin France 3 where the Fugitives of Law are 
proceeded againſt in their abſence, and executed 72 effigze ; and in the States of Italy 
againſt the Bandztz ; and of the ſecond way examples have be2n ſeen in the Maijnfe- 
fio's of ſome Princes when they have been put to ſuch extrajudicial and private ways 
of animadverſion. But theſe things happen not but in ſuch places where Prin- 
ces are more abſolute, and leſs Chriſtian, or that the Subject tranſgreſles by 
wer. \ 3 fi 0 I 
12, _ Upon the like account it hath in ſome ages of Chriſtianity it ſelf, but in many 
ages of Gentiliſm, been permitted that by fingle Duel men: prove their innocence; 
and oppreſs the ſuppoſed Criminal : | 
—=-----Pareque proque duello 
Querendas res cenſeo——- | 

Said one of the Roman Senators to Ancus Martins. Now concerning this I ſhall not 
need to ſay much ; becauſe now long ſince all Chriſtian Princes and States, and all 
Churches and Eccleſiaſtical perſons have condemned it as, a grievous crime, upon 
theſe two accounts : 1. Betaule it is a tempting God by ways which he hath never 
dlowed,it is a Lottery that he never gave warrant to: and upon this account it was 
that Pope Njcolas the firſt forbad the Emperour Lotharius to try his wite's ſuſpected 
chaſtity by the Combat of two Champions, Cum hoc EP hujuſmod: ſefFantes, Deum ſ0- 
lammodo tentare videantur ; and to the ſame purpoſe Pope Geleſtzne and ſome others did 
forbid it. 2. Bccauſe the innocent perſon is expos'd to equal danger with the Cri- 
minal, and hath been oftentimes oppreſs'd ; as it happened in the cafe of William Ca- 
tr art Armorer in Heetſtreet, who being by his ſervant John David falſely accuſed 
of Treaſon, was yet ſlain in Smithfeld by his perjur'd adverſary : and then the peo- 
ple have accepted the event as a Divine teſtimony, which in this caſe being:to a lye 


Cauſ.2, qu. 5. 


C.2 2, MONOMA«* 


chiam. 
Decret-tit. de. 

gar1 purgat. 
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and to the falſe part, muſt needs be infinitely diſhonourable to God. But if it were on 


not for theſe and ſome other evil appendages,and if the innocent perſon were farete: 
prevail,and the Law made the private hand the miniſter of Juſtice,who only cantell 


the ſecret,and therefore is the ſureſt Juds, there is no peradventure it might as well 


be done by that hand as by any other. But this cannot be reduc'd to practice at all ; 
but in the whole.conjunCtion of affairs is.highly criminal and intolerable. In Spain 
we find that a Duel was permitted between two eminent:Perfons{ Los znfantes de lara; 
the Sp.ards call th2m] only upon the accuſation of an injury done to ſome Ladies; 
the Daughters of Rodrigo de Bibar; and the Victory was zain'd by him that was inno- 
cent : and another by the men of Zamora in the caſe of the death of King Santtus 2 
and quickly.they found Advocates and Defenders. And Yaſquius athrms it may as 
well be permitted by Law, as that an injur'd Husband ſhould kill the Adulterer. But 
beſides the reaſons formerly alledged againſt ſuch private executions of an uncertain 
ſentence ; becauſe they have no foundation in juſtice or charity, neither in publick 
or private good, they are defervedly Baniſhed from all Chriſtian Countries. 


13. But this is to be underſtood only of Judicial Duels, whether Criminal or Civil; 


for as for Duel extrajudicial and privatez+it is ſo Unjuſt, ſo Uncharitable, and ſo 
Unreaſonable, ſo much againſt all Laws. of God and Man, ſo infinitely againſt the 
piety of him that ſurvives 1t; ſo infinitely .againſt the hopes of him that dies in it, 
that nothing can excuſe it ; but even Duels:which are permitted by Laws, ought 
not fo be ſo, and are not permitted by Religion z excepting only when the Duel is a 
Q _ of War, and is deſigned to do Juſtice, and.to prevent the greater iſſues 
0;;DIQOMR, : In veorarar tel | 
U. Thus the Rowrans and Albans determin'd. their. Wars by .the fight of [three Cham- 

pions of each ſide 5 and the Guriatis being ſubdued by Horatius Goeles; the City Albs 
Gme into ſubjetion to Rowe. David: and. Goliahb fapght.-for. chejn reſpective 
Countries ; but the Duel did not determine it directly, . but, only .diſcourag'& the 


conquer'd 'party. Upon the -ſame account; Glodovens rhe Cariſh4a King: 


of; France offer'd to fight with Alaricus Prince of. the We 


pers fortunamutrinſyue gentis decretum ri, ſaid Paulus eAEmilius,c, and Guicciat, 
that when the French and Italian Armies were ready to joyn,;Battel, | 
ty _—_ TT EE RO ESTES ner X X 3 __ , © =__ A 
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in Dobunis. of the day Was committed to thirteen Champions on either part. Cambdey reports 
that when the Saxons afid Danes grew weary of the ſo great efftſion of blood cauſe 
by their datly Wars, Mz/o in compendium betho, ntrinſque gentis fata Edmunds Angh. 
rum & Ganuto Danorum Regibus commiſſa fuerunt, qui ſmgulari certamine de ſumma Jy. 
perit #4 hac inſula depugnatunt. Edmund and Canutus fought in a little Wand by Gy, 
cefler, and drew the War into a Compendium, and fav'd the lives of their Subjeqy 
by hazarding their own. William Duke of Normandy offer'd this to Harold before 
the Battel in Suſſex : and 'King John of England to Lewis of France, by deputeq 
Champions. And Richard the Second of England Challenged Charles the Sixth of 
France concerning the Title of the French Crown. And Pope Martin allowed the 
Duel between Charles of Anjou and Peter of Arragon to determine the queſtion con. 
| cerning the Kingdom of S7cily. Theſe indeed are great Examples, and are then only 
Bald. 5. confil, juſt when the War is juſt, and on that fide only on which it is juſt. Hee ef neceſſitar 
Wo" que bellum juſtificat (ſaith Baldus) cam ad bellum extremo loco confugitur : When the 
War is.neceſſary, and the caſe is extreme, the neceſſity makes it juſt, when the con. 
trary evil is intolerable : and when things are come to this paſs, then it is true what 
Bodinus ſays, Non mtereſt quo numero adverſus hoſtes decernatur, It matters not by how 
few the War be ended. Such a Duel is a juſt War, as all War anciently was called 
a Duel, 
rs Epiſt. Gracia Barbariz lento coll;ſa daello. 

1: #-* MAlIGreece and Barbary fonght a duel, it 'is duarum-partium congreſſus, the contention 
(a) De Lirigd of two Armies as well as two ſingle perſons: and that the words are ſymonyma we find 
(In verb. in Varro (a), Feſtus (b), Plantus (c), and P. Merula (4); but concerning the thing it 
Duelhim. ſelf, who pleaſe to ſee more inſtances and precedents, more arguments and verifce- 
yy ogg tions of it, may at his leiſure find many particulars' in Frfus Ce), Ayala (f), Bre- 
Anrdl. Ehn. Ys (@), Alciat (h), Bodinus (1), Beuther ( k_), and Albericus Gentilis (I). (þ 
(2) DeRep.lib. T have now deſcribed the prohibitions .of private executions,together with the @- 
(4 bs 2. ſes in which they have been or may be permitted. The: next Queſtion is uponthe 
(g) Lib. oy latter part of the Rule; ' | 


(6) De S 
certam. C. 3. 


GDeReÞ<4-FFhether it be lawful for a Chriſtian to require of the Magiſtrate that his 
C/concluſ.76; offending Brother may be puniſhed? 


1) De Jur.Bel. 


be$-3 
15. If the injur'd perſon be deſign'd only to puniſhment,& Cows Teeamapds aijuall,, 
and $1 ops avhnuriorws, out of anger aud a deſire to be reveng'd, there 1s no queſtion 
but it.is infinitely Unlawful. Render not evil for evil; and divers ther prohibitive 
words of our Blefſed Lord, cannot mean leſs than the forbidding of revenge, though 
obtain'd and defir'd from the hand of juſtice ; + for although the Magiſtrate 1s bound 
to do it, if requir'd, yet he that requires for vengeance-ſake is of an Unchriſtian ſpi- 
rit : and this. was obſerved by Dron in Plutarch, To avhtyuwps Sai T? Tepadndy rus 
Sixawtrep! wha pron Yaop}.ov aro pans aferaas, to receive and require amend 
fron the Law is more juſt than that injury againſt which juſtice is required ; butit 
proceeds from the ſame weak principle 3 and therefore it is fit for. none -but fools 
and weak perſons : | | 13 bt p-{0 
_—_ Quippe minnts 
ſuvenak Semper & infirms eſt anims exiguique voluptas 
Hhtio : continuo fic collige, quod vindeeta 
Nemo magis gaudet quam famina—— | 
or rather it becomes not ſich perſons'; for nothing can become them but to leave 
their folly and to grow wiſer ; for it is' cxeus 6 irrationalss furor, as Lattantius cal 
it, emmhumanum verbum eſt, = Seneca, it is unreaſonable, and — and bru- 
tiſh : vx #@1Scucba, & Howola, rinogtas exBps, Sefifaypere Tess The 1Epory yojaeoy af- 
br 1 aid the" Jews of Nlexandrie, We ave" not delighted in taking revengs 
apainft our Enewies, becatife by the Laws of God we are taught to have compaſſion 0n mes. 
And therefore is this mich more to be obſerved in' Chriſtianity, where we are all 
embers one of another; vhited td Chriſt our Head 3 and therefore we ſhould con- 
-4:.1..27 Poft our ſelves as members of the ſame body : concerning which Caſſidore ſays pret- 
Deamicita* Hly, "Quo f 'manus une 'caſiu altquo forttdedat lteram, illa qua liſa" oft non reperc® 


m#, aec ſe erigit in vintitt af: If one hithd ftrikes the-other, it is not ſtricken _— 
Fa © -- mn 3 bap oy ooo ies Sg > - - neither 
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neither doth the other think to be reveng'd; as knowing it was too'much that on?2 

, 'was ſmitten. Ws ; ne EG E03 

1g. 2. It is lawful for a Chriſtian to require of the Magiſtrate to puniſh him that 1s 1tt- 

jurious, if he juſtly fears a future and intolerablc evil ; for then 1t is but a calling to 
the aw for a juſt defence, without which the Magiſtrate ſhould bear the ſword in 
vain. Clemens Alexandrinus defines Tiwwezay, or puniſhment, (meaning that which 1s 
juſt,and in ſome caſes reaſonable to be requir'd)to be xgxv aviaroSoouw es To T2 Til" 
por Os ovuGtess avapreputinr, 4 return of evil (not for the vexing of the injurious,but) 
for the relief or commodity of the complainer. But if it be that which Ar/tozle detin'd it, 
79 rordrlO. Irene, Ira erarrnpeli, for the ſatisfattion of him that puniſhes, that is, that 
he may have the pleaſure of revenge, then it is intolerable. And therefore it muſt 
be always provided that this appeal reſpect the future only, and not that which is 
palt ; for that is revenge, and this is caution and defence. | "Y 

17. 3. In all repetitions of our rights which are permitted to Chriſtiaris before Chri- 
ſtian Judges, it is not lawſul for Chriſtians to take any thing for amends beyond the 
real loſs or diminution of good : for that is a retribution of evil, which at no hand is 
permitted to a Chriſtian. The Jews might receive fourfold, Chriſtians muſt be 
content with ſimple reſtitution of their loſs and real damages. , 

18 4. Chriſtians muſt not go to law but upon very great cauſe ; and therefore ſome 
of the Heathens, Muſonins, Maximus Tyrins, and others, would not allow uEpeus 
firnv, any amends at all for reproachſul or diſgraceful words. And the Chriſtians, 
who neither were nor ought to he behind them;defir'd not their Calumniators to be 
puniſhed. So Juſtin Martyr, We will not thoſe to be pumiſhed who do calumnzate ns. 

Their own perverſeneſs and ignorance of good things ts enough already of calamity. Mnd'i 

miXepr aucſe Fai punitra Brropor, ws o xaves vouobhirys eniAgvos, A Chriſtian 1s com- 

manded by Chriſt our new Law-gzver not to be revenged, no not a little. Ab/tinere 2 

Inibus etiam pluſquam licet, ſuid Cicero, We muſt abſtain from ſuits of Law, even far 

beyond our convenience ; and in the Primitive Church they took all honeft things 

for Commandments, and therefore did nof think it lawful at all to go to Law; 2 _ 
xalojlus 03s apraCuoy, faith Faſtin Martyr of them, They do not go t6 Jaw with them poet 
that rob them. But that it is lawful, the publick neceſſities are a ſufficient argument } part.z.p.353; 
and yet men for want of charity make more neceſſities than needs : for if charity be 

prelerv'd according to its worthieſt meaſures, there would be no ſuits of Law, but 

what are not to be avoided ; that is, there would be none for revenge, but ſome for — 
remedy and relief. And this was that. which *- Maſonzus ſaid, ayeAebeeyy x} Tap , Apudl Lylr 
AND tor xeraryogtns Preate Salt is not ingenious to be running to Law upon every = 

. provocation, though by real injury : pnrs apyay Aoifogtey, wire epuredai To; Act 
Poperras; faid Pythagoras, A wiſe man will neither revile his neighbour, nor ſug 

him that does. For Good men (ſaid Merellus Numidicas) will ſooner take an in- 

hiry than return one : and If we read the Sermon of Maximus Tyrins, Tees 18 & * 

eI\rcroayle &rmifixuuttor 3 whether it may be permitted to a good man to return evil to the Ser. us 

MWarious ? it will ſoon put Us either to ſhame, or at leaſt to confider whether there 

beno'cormmand in our Religion, of ſuffering imjuries, of patience, of longanimity, of 

furgiveneſs,of doing 2ood for evil ; and whether there be not rewards great enough 

to make amends for all our loſſes; and to reward all our charity ; and whether the 

things of this world cannot poſſibly be deſpiſed by a Chriftian z; and whether peace 

md forztveneſs do not make us more like to God and to the Holy Jeſus. Certainly 

f a Chriſtian be reproact'd, rail'd at, ſpoiF'd, beaten, mutilated, or in danger of 

death, if he bears it patiently and charitably, he may better ſay it than 4ch/lles did 

i Homer, Ng "mn | 

74 -=---==ÞeE9150 3 TeriunWFai Atos aion, 

[ 6+ x for this charity to be rewarded by God himſelf. Tf a man have relations, and ne- 

eetties, and obligations by other collateral duties, he maft in ſome caſes, and in ma- 
ny more he may defend his goods by the proteCtion of Laws, and his life and limbs ; 
bit in no cafe: may he go to Lavy to vex his Neighbour + and becauſe all Law-ſuits 
& vexations, he may not go to Law, unleſs 'to drive away an injury that is into- 
letable, and that is much greater than thit wiiich is brought upon the other. 

19 5: When a Chriſtian does appeal to Chriſtian Judges for caution, of for repeti- 
or! of his right, he muſt do'it without arts of vexation, but with the teaſt trouble 
te can; being unwilling tis Neighbour ſttould ſuffer any evil for what he =_- 

One, 
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done. Omnia privs tentanda quam bello experiundum. ' He muſt try all ways before' he 
go to this; and when he is in this, h: muſt do it with as little collateral trouble # 
his adverſary at Law as he can. To this belongs that of ZIpian, Non improbat Pretar 
fattum ejus qui tants habutt re carere, ne propter eam ſepius litigaret. Hec enim verecug. 
da cogttatio ejus qui lites exſecratur non eft vituperanda. A Man muſt be modeſt and cha. 
ritable in his neceſſary ſuits at Law 3 not too ready, not too greedy, nut paſſionate 
not revengeful ; ſeeking to repair himſelf when he muſt needs, but not delighting 
in the breaches made upon his Neighbour. 

In order to this, it would prevent many evils, and determine many Cafes of Cop. 
ſcience, or make them eaſie and few, if evil and rapacious Advocates that make 
trade, not to miniſter to Juſtice, but to heap up riches for themſelves, were no 
permitted in Commonwealths toplead in behalf of vicious perſons and manifef 
oppreſſors, and in cauſes notoriouſly unjuſt. Galleatins Sforza Duke of Mzllajn he. 
ing told of a witty Lawyer that was of evil employment, a patron of any thing for 
money, employing his Wit to very evil purpoſes, ſent for him, and told him that he 
owed his Painter a hundred Crowns,and was not willing to pay him; and therefore 
asked him if he would defend his Cauſe in caſe the Painter ſhould require his Mo. 
ney at Law. The Advocate promiſed him largely, and would warrant his Cauſe; 
which when the Duke heard from his own mouth, he caus'd him to be hang'd. The 
action was ſevere, but ſtrangely exemplary. I have nothing to do with it, becauſe] 
am not writing Politicks, but Caſes and Rules of Conſcience : but I have mention 
it as a great reproof of all that which makes Cauſes and Suits of Law to be nume. 
rous ; Which is a great ſign of corruption of Manners, it not of Laws, in any place; 
but amongſt Chriſtians it is a very great ſtate of evil. And therefore Charles the gyh. 
of Frances made an Edi, that whoſoever began a Suit at Law ſhould pay intotheFi. 
nances two Crowns ; which if his Cauſe were juſt he ſhould loſe, if it were unjuſt 
the Law would ſufficiently puniſh him beſides : but « ven upon a juſt Cauſe to go to 
Law, is not the commendation of Chriſtian Juſtice, much leſs of charity, vx & ay 
ToTE ToAITH QiAQL, 0s TANG py Sinai Ow &AATAUS ev, AA OT# ws oT TUKEgTa|ers 
oAiyipai, Then Charity is beſt preſerved amongſt Citizens, not when there are moſt decffons 
of Gauſes, but when the Suits ave feweſt. | 
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It is not lawful to puniſh one for the offence of another ; merely,and holy. 


Hod tnte intriſt;, tibi comedendum eft, ſaid the Comedy, As you knead, ſo you | 
T. muſt cat ; and he that eats ſowre Grapes, his teeth only thall be ſet on edge. 
This is the voice of Nature; of God, of right Reaſon, and all the Laws, and all the 
Sentences of all the wiſe Men inthe Warld ; and needs no farther argument toprove 
it. But there are in it ſome caſes which need explication : 1. Concerning Perſons 
conjun& by Contract : 2. In Perſons conjun& by Nature: 3. In them which are 
conjund by the ſociety of Crime. For in all theſe one is puniſhed for the faultof 
another ; but how far this can be juſt and lawful, are uſeful enquiries in order to 
the conduct of Conſcience. 
7. The firſt enquiry is concerning Perſons conjunct in Contract ; ſuch as are 
' Pledges in War, Sureties for Debt, Undertakers for appearance, and the like. 
Concerning Pledges in War, it hath been ſometimes practiſed in Warlike Nations, 
to put them to death when their parties have broke their promiſe. The Theſalsavs 
kill'd 250, the Romans 307 of the Yolſes ;, and this they might do by the Law of Ni 
tions : that is, without infamy and reproach, or any ſuppoſed injuſtice; they did 
practice it on either fide. But the thing it ſelf is not lawful by the Law, of God and 
Nature, unleſs the Pledges be equally, guilty of the Crime. When Regulus was 
ſent to Rome, to get an exchange of Priſoners, and himſelf upon his promiſe was 
engaged to releaſe them, or to return himſelf; when he perſwaded the Roman 
not to releaſe the African Priſoners, the Carthagjnians had reaſon to account him 
guilty as his Country. But when the Pledges are not, it is againſt the Law 
of. Nature to put to death, the innocent. For. either the Pledges are violently 
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apparent, and the injuſtice notorious. If with their will,\it 1s to be confidered, it 
is beyond their power 3 for, nemo membrorum ſuorum Domiuns widetur, ſaith the Law, 
1. hber #. ad legem Aquitiam : and therefore it that in Criminal cauſes, where Cor- 
poral puniſhment is inflicted, no Man is permitted to be Surety for another, but in 
Civil cauſes he may 3 becauſe no Surety may lawfully be put to death for the Prin- 
cipal, as is noted by the Gloſs in Cap. cam homo 2 3. q. 5. The reaſon 1s plain ; He 
that is Surety for another can engage nothing of which he 1s not the Lord, and over 
which he hath no power ; and therefore he cannot lay his body, his life, or limb, 
at ftake. No Man hath power to engage his ſoul for the ſoul-of another, that is, ſo 
as.topay his ſoul in caſe of forfeiture to acquit another z fort 1s not his, 1t 1s ano- 
thers ; it is his who hath purchaſed it, and 1s Lord over it, that is Chriſt: and fo is 
our body redeemed by the Blood of Chriſt, For ye are _ with 2 price, therefore 1 Car. 6, 46) 
glorifie God in your body and in-your ſpirit, which are God's, {aith, the Apoſtle. Now 
this is ſo to be underſtood, not that one Man may not feel the calamity wihuch the 
fin of another can bring upon him; but that the' Law cannot inflict Corporal puniſh- . 
ment upon any relative, ſo as the Criminal ſhall eſcape, and the Law be ſatisfied, as 
if the offending perſon had ſuffered. Tf a Father be a Traytor,the Law mayuſtly put 
him to death though the Wife will die with forrow. But the Law cannot put the 
Wife to death, or the Son, and let the Husband go free. One relative may acciden- 
tally come into the ſociety of anothers puniſhment, not only if they be partners of 
the Crime, but though one be innocent 3 but'one cannot pay 1t for the other and 
acquit him. This I ſay is to be underſtood in Corporal puniſhments. 
3 But in Pecuniary puniſhments the Caſe is otherwiſe. For a Man 1s Lord of his 
Money, and may give it away, and therefore may oblige it; 'and he that is Surety 
for anothers debr, gives or lends it to him that is principally oblig'd ; and therefore 
it is juſt to take it, and the Surety hath power to do it. But by the way, 4t is obſer- 
rable, that the Surety can only oblize his Money, or himſelf to the payment of his 
Money : but when the Creditors had power to torment the inſolvent Debtors,no 
man could give himſelf a Surety dire&ly for that torment ; but by making himſelf 
a Debtor, he did by conſequence make himſelf Criminal if he did not pay, and fv 
might with as much juſtice be tormented as the principal Debtor. 
4 But the whole buſineſs is unreaſonable as to this inſtance, and therefore the in- 
quiry 1s ſoon at an end, and the caſe of Conſcience wholly different ; for in this par- 
ticular it 1s not only unlawful to puniſh the Surety with corporal puniſhment , but 
even the Principal that is inſolvent is be let alone. If he fell into poverty by his 
prodigality, the Law may puniſh that as the pleaſe ; or if he intends to deiraud the 
Creditor, he may be puniſhed, or conſtrained to pay : but if he fall into poverty 8 
7 ovuCeEneorO 3) 8 patupicy as Fuſtinian's expreſſion 1s, By unaveidable accident, not 
by mmpious courſes, it 1s againſt juſtice and charity to put him to trouble. 
5. Concerning which, though it be not pertinent to this rule, but here only very 
well occaſioned, T ſhall give this ſhort account, that at once I may be wholly quit 
0! this particular. * In the Laws of the XII. Tables it was permitted to Creditors 
to 1impriſon, to torment, to put their inſolvent Debtors to death ; and if they were 
many of them they might cut the body in pieces , and every man go away with his 
thare. 1V;hzl profetto immitins, nihil immanius, ſays A. Gellius, nift, ut retps4 apparet, 1b. 20. ap.t, 
eo conſilio tanta 1mmanitas pene denuntiata eſt, ne ad eam unquam perveniretur. It was 
an intolerable and cruel juſtice, and only therefore publiſhed in ſo great a 
terror, that 1t might never be put in execution : and indeed, as he obſerves, 
it was never practiſed. 
6, But addici nnnc 6 winciri multos videmus, ſaith he ; that was the next Cruelty : 
The Debtors were ſold and all their Goods ; even Kings, ſubje& to the Roman Em- 4 
Pire, were with their Crowns and Purple, their Scepter and Royal Enſigns, pub- 
lthed by the Crier, and made ſlaves to pay their debts. The King of Gyprus was ſo 
uled, as Cicero in his Oration pro Sextio ſadly complains. The dividing the body 
of the Debtor was chang'd into the dividinz of his Goods ; but this alſo was hate- 
ful and complained of by wiſe and good men : $7 funus id habeudim fit quo non 
amicr conventant ad exequias cohoneſtandas , ſed bonorum emptores ut Garnifices ad 
reliquius vite lacerandas ac #iftr.thendas, ſaid Gicero : and Manhas moſt worthily, oratione pro 
ſe-ing a Roman led to Prifun like a ſlave for Debt, cried out, Tum vero ego ne- Quintio, apud 
uequam hac dextras Capitoliun Arcemque ſervaverim , ſe civem commilitonemque Lava bs 
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meum tanquam Gallis vittoribus captum in ſervitutem ac vincula duci videam. To what " 
poſe did I fave the Gaprtol , if a Gitizen and my fellow-ſoldzer ſhall for debt be made a F: oY 
as if he were taken Priſoner by the Gauls? and therefore he paid the Debt and diſmiſs'g 
the Priſoner. 

7. But becauſe this was cruel and inhumane, when Patih;us and Papirius were Can 
ſuls, a Law was made that all the Goods and Poſſeſſions of the Debtors ſhould he 
obnoxious to. the Creditors, but not his body ; but yet ſo that the Debtors did 
work for their Creditors, but not in Chains : and this laſted till the Lex Julia de. 
creed (in Auguſtus his time) that the inſolvent Debtors might quit all their 

Pitfer Chains, nor Slavery, nor do labour for their Creditors ; but the 


ced. & 1. 4 vi- there might be ſeverity ; but it had in it very much of juſtice. But for the other 
um. ds re part of it, of the' intire ceſfion of Goods, and that the inſolvent miſerable Debtor 


_ ſhould be expoſed to ſtarving, this had-neither charity in it nor juſtice ; and there. 


- mtg the Emperovurs, Conftantine, Gratzan, and Fuſtimian, Novel. 1 35 . Tis » Oixawy þ 


Ejurare bonam copiam, that is, Swear that he had not Goods ſufficient ts pay the Deht, 


S. This was made into a Law long before the time of Gyat;zan; when Sylla was Difli- 
tor, Popilius demanded, and it was decreed. But Tyrants uſually make good Laws; 
and after they are dead are ſo hated, that even their good Laws are ſometimes the 
leſs regarded : and ſo it hapned in this particular ; in ſo much that Czcero ſpake 

[ Rallam. againſt L. Haccus for deſiring to have Sylla's Laws confirmed. But it ſoon expired 
. through the power of the rich Uſurers, as we find by the complaint of C. Manku 
ſn Catilin. in Saluſt ; and even ſo long as the Lex Popshia did prevail, yet they had arts to elude 
it : for though they could not bind the Debtors in publick Priſons, yet they would 
detain them in their own Houſes ; and though it was a great and an illegal violence, 
yet the poor Man's caſe is laſt of all heard, and commonly the Advocates and Judges 

have ſomething elſe to do. ; 

9. This is a perfect narrative of this affair ; in all which it is apparent that wiſe and 
good Men did infinitely condemn the cruel and unjuſt nſage of inſolvent Debtors 
who were per v7 majorem everſ?, not poor by vice, but misfortune and the Divine 
providence. . The violence and the injury is againſt natural juſtice and humanity, 
or that natural pity which God hath plac'd in the bowels of Mankind ; as appears 
by the endeavours of the wiſer Romans to corre the cruelty of Creditors. But the 
Debtors though by degrees eaſed, yet were not rightcd till Chriſtianity made the 

| Laws, and ſaw Juſtice and Mercy done. Saint Ambroſe complain'd moſt bitterly of 
= deNabu- the Creditors in his time ; Vids ego pauperem duct dum cogeretur ſolvere quod habebat ; 
Mt ©Þ-3* o trahi ad carcerem quia vinum deefſet ad menſam potentis ; deducere in autHonem fo 
ſuos ut ad tempus penam differre poſſit : inventum fort? aliquem qui in illa neceſſitate 
ſubweniret, 8c. I have ſeen a poor man compell'd to pay what he had nit to pay 3 and drag'd 
to Priſon becauſe his Creditor had not Wine enough to drink 3 and t0 defer hu 
PK lib. 3: puniſhment a while, forc'd to ſell his Sons at an out-cry. Grandis culpa et, (faith 
he) /# te ſciente fidelis egeat , ſi ſcias eum ſine ſumptu eſſe , fame laborare, & 10u 


adjuves ; ſs ſit in Carcere , to PEns 6 ſupplicits Propter debitum aliquod juſtus 
excrucietur. It is a great fault, if when you know it , you ſuffer a faithful man 
70 want meat and provifionsz if a juſt or good man be iy Priſon, 
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zorments for debt., Now if perſons not intereſted in the Debt/might not ſuffer ſuch a 
thing to be and abide, much leſs -tnight-any. Mai do fuch a:thing; If every:Man that 
catttd, was bound-to take off the'evil ;. it 18-certain it was inamtely unlawful to in: 
flict or to lay it oh : and therefore the'remains: of this barbarity and intiumanity a- 
nto1git bs does fo little argue Chriſtianity to be amongſt ns, that it plainly proves 
that our Religion hath not prevailed fo far upon us as toitake off our inhuwnity. 

17. Of the ſame nature is that barbarous cuſtom of arreſting\dead Bodies,arid denying 
them-the natural rights of Burial till a Debt be paid..4fſcelmas Frtz-Arthar atteſted the 
Bady of William Duke. of Normandy, Conqueror of England, upon fomething alike ,..- .. _ 
account... But Stwdmbroſe blames. ſuch unnatural cruelty; ahd:derides the folly of itz Likide Tobi; 
Ruoties w1H7 a faneratoribns: teners," defwutos pro:piguore, & 'negars tumubum dum feenus # 
iadoſeitnr ?. Qnibus-egy atqnicſcens djaj, Temete. renm wveſtram, .& ne. poſſit elabs, domnunn 
derte:\ clandite in: enbiculo 1ſts,oarnificibus duxiores': quontiam quem wos tenets, carcer non 
ſafispit, ' exxatior abſoluit 3 To them who: feinid on dead bodzes for their Debt, T cull'd out; 

«faft your Debtors". carry him hone deft he: vun array, O' ye that are more cruel than 
en. Butiof this fufficient :- for whatſoever '1s againſt the Law of: Nature, te 
haye rand itiis tohave reprov'd'it. Only there is one caſe-in which if dead Bodies 
be arreſted for Debt, I cannot ſo much cumplain of it 5 and: that 1s in the Cuſtoms 
of Fr.zuce, where they never impriſoa any alive for a Debt, unleſs he. be expreſly 
condemn'd to-it bythe ſentence of the Judge, or contracted upon thoſe terms with 
th2 Creditor : but when the Man is dead they lay.their claim; 'becauſe they.cannot 
hurt:the Man. This I find in Gaſper Beatins, who cites theſe Verſes for it out of J*- - 
bannes Girardus,” no 111 Poet, but a gond Lawyer. | | 


Hens printipes,. duvodecim 
Tabule inopem crildeliter 
Qaz debitorem difſecunt, 

Ant 'jnra, mores publics, 

Que carceribus ulumi miſert 
Er  oppremunt- & enecant, \ 
IVimis mihi, nite diſplicent. 
. Qui Gallum habit mos bonus 
dem & veris probabitur 
WVimis mihi chique & bono 
Quo Greditores debita 

Petant fibi poſt funera. 


Bift 1 ſuppoſe he mizht ſpeak this in jeſt; to repreſerit the lenity of Frenchmen in not 
taſting their Debtors into Priſon. But if a Debtor ſhould, as  Argzropilus, jeſting at 
his death, friake his rich friends the heirs of all his Debts, it would foil the Jeſt. 

| | Now I return to the other Efiquiries of the Rule. 

I. The ſecond Enquiry is concerning Perſons corjunct by nature ; whether (for ex- 
ale ſake) Sons or Nephews can be puniſh'd for the faults and offences of their 
Fathers and Grandfathers. Concerning this, I find Pazlas the Lawyet and Baldus 
fyeaking exa&t Antinomies. Por Baldus #n l. id quod pauperibus, qi. 9. G. de Epiſcopis 
Clericis, affirms Heredem teneri ad penam ad quam Jocenttus fuerat condemnatus, The hers 
of bn» father inherits his fathers puniſhment : But Paulus in I. fi pena, ff. de penzs, ſays 
expretly, Heredem non teners ad penam defuntt, The hety 1s not bound to ſuffer the pu- 
Mifhyment of the dead. But they are both in the right : for the Heir is not tied to 
luffer the Corporal puniſhment to which his Father was condemn'd , becauſe 
his Father had no dominion over his Son's Body or his. own; but over his 
Goods he hath, and therefore can tranſmit theſe with their proper burthen : 
and therefore the Heir is liable to pay the Fine to which his Father was ſentenc'd; 
and to pay his Father's Debts, and is liable to the ſame compulſion, with this only 
caution, that if the Father be under torment or impriſonment for inſolvency, the 
St be no way oblig'd to that 3 becauſe whether the inſolvency of the Father be by 
Tris'fault or misfortune, ſtill the Son is not oblig'd : for as he is not bound by his Fa- 
tier's perſonal fault. to ſuffer perſonal puniſhment; ſo neither for his misfortune can 
hs be obliz'd beyond the ſuffering of a deſcending poverty. If his Father was infol- 

vent by his Crime, the puniſhment was to g0 no further than the fault,: and _ 
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fore no torment was entail'd : but if he were inſolvent by misfortune, neither the 
Father;nor the Son for that could deſerve any further evil ; and if the Father tran 
mitted no Goods, no advantage to the Son, there is no reaſon he ſhould tranſmit z 
burihen': Alemo fiat deterior per quem metior fattus non eft, ſays the Law. And there 
Lib.de Tobias: fore St. Ambroſe complain'd of a fad ſighr he ſaw ; Yd; ego miſerabile ſpe&aculum, Lite. 
a. yos pro Paterno debito in auttionem deduct, Eo teneri calamitatis heredes, qui non eſſen 
participes ſucceſſionts, & hoc tam immane flagitium non erubeſcere Creditorem, I have ſeey 
Sons ſold Slaves for their Fathers Debt , from whom they were never like to receive an jyþs. 
2p4-41.in 4. THtance 3 and which is yet more ſtrange, the Credztors were not aſbam'd of the imp 
2. 4.Corollir. Cyyelty. But this is a rul'd caſe both in Divinity and Law. Nunquam unus pro F594 
5 2.225. 180. teſt pend' corports punirs, ſaid Alexander of Hales, and Thomas Aquinas, No man can 
2 4.2d.:z. ſuffer corporal puniſhment in the place of another : the ſame with that in the Law, 1, G;. 
men ff. de pents. And therefore of all things in the world, conjunction of Nature 
which ſhould be a means of endearment, and the moſt profitable Communications. 
ought not to be an inſtrument of the communication of evil. Anius fafum akeri qu 
wihil fect non nocet, I. de pupillo, 5. Set. fi. plurium. ff. Nov. op. nunt. And 
Peccata ſuos teneant antores, nec alterius progrediatur metus , quam reperiatur delifluy, | 
Sancimus, 22. C. de penis. But it is exprefly inſtanc'd in this matter of ſucceſſion 
Hnuſyuiſque ex ſuo admiſſo pene ſubjictatur, nec alien criminis ſucceſſor teneatur, The 
Son may ſucceed-in his Fathers burthens and misfortunes, but not in his crime or 
corporal puniſhments, /. crimen, ff. eod. | 
12. And this is'the meafure of the third enquiry. For they who are conjun&tin crime, 
are equally obnoxious to puniſhment ; and therefore if one be puniſh'd for the 
fault of another, it is juſt to him that is puniſh'd, and mercy to them that are ſpar'. 
Livius 1.38. For when all are criminal, all are liable to puniſhment, and ſometimes all do ſuffer. 
So did the Gampanian Legion that rebell'd at Rhegzum,and poſſeſs'd the Town for ten 
years; they ſuffer'd every Man, four thouſand heads paid for it. So did the Ninth 
_ n - Legion under Fulius, and the Tenth Legion under Anguſtus, every Man was pu- 
Auguſt. £24 niſh'd. For the rule of the Law is, Quod 4 pluribus pro indiviſo commiſſum e, 
ſingulos in ſclidum obligat. I. ſemper, Se. 2. ff. Quod vs ant cl. & I. item Mela, Sebl. 1. 
fe. ad lege Aquiliam. When every Man conſents to the whole crime, every Man is 
wholly Criminal. If ten Thieves carry away a load of Iron, every Man is tied to the 
puniſhment of the whole. * But ſometimes only the Principals are puniſh'd. Thus 
Livius 1.36. at Capua Seventy Princes of the Senate were put to death for rebelling againſt the 
Romans, and three hundred of- the Nobility were impriſon'd, and two hundred 
twenty five of the Soranz. And this way is often taken by Princes, and wiſe Gene- 
Lib. 45. rals, and Republicks, Mt unde culpa orta efſet tb; pena conſiſteret. And C. Decimus was 
heard with great applauſe, when in the caſe of the' Rhodjans he affirm'd, that the 
fault was not in the People, but in their Principals and Incendiaries ; meaning, it 
was not ſo in the People as in their Leaders. And in Tumults it often happens 
it did at Epheſus, when St. Paul had almoſt been torn in pieces with the People : the 
greater part knew not why they were come together, but all were in the Tumult ; 
and in ſuch caſes it is juſtice that one be puniſh'd for many, a few for all : and there- 
fore St. Ambroſe did highly reprove Theodoſius the Emperor for killing 7000. of the 
Theſſalonians for a Tumultuary reſcuing a Criminal from the hand of the Magiſtrate, 
() Lib. Hit.s. and killing the Governour and ſome great Officers in the Sedition. * Sometimes the 
6) Lib. 14-& Criminals were decimated by Lot, as appears in (a) Polybzas, (b) Tacitus, (c) Plutarch, 
ly In Ccaſſo. (A) Appian, (e) Dio, (f) Julius Gapitolinus, who alſo mentions a centeſimation. 
© Civil.z. the reaſon of this equity Gzcero well diſcourſes in his. Oration pro Cluentzo, ut metus, 
E bn Oftio w12. ad omnes, pena ad pancos perveniret, That ſome may be puniſh'd, and all may be made 
Macrone. to fear : for the Souldiers being made to fear the bigger fear of their General, would never 
fear the leſs fear of the Enemy, who does not ſtrike ſo ſurely as the Executioner 3 and 
therefore they might afterwards become good Men and good Citizens. Þut becauſe 
in 4 0g offences the caſes may be different, they are by this meaſure reduc'd to 
reaſon. ' 
13. Ifthe Tumult or War be by the command of Magiſtrates, the People are to be af- 
frighted, or admoniſh'd, but the Commanders only are to be puniſh'd. Ale alens 47 
. miſſi paenam Iuant quos nulla contingit culpa, I. ult. ff. de bon. Damnat. Fox the People 
are ( ' nnd: @ rx by him that ſtands next above them. And therefore ſuice to 
bey is like a duty, it is not eaſily-to be reckon'd to a real crime, and the greateſt py 
niſhment. CE nn ooo oe ie we ria Tre But 
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14, Butif the fault be done by the People without authority or excuſe, but juſt as fire 
burns a Houſe by chance, or Water breaks a Dam by its mere weight, then it is t6' 
be conſidered whether the Criminals be many-or few : 1f few, they may all be puni- 
ſhed without breach of equity, upon the account of the Rule of the Law, fue tnd 
delidss impoſita eft, ſ# plures deliquerint, 4 ſmgulss in folidum dehetuy, TL. item Mela, ff. ad 
leg. Aquil. But if many were in the crime, then the rule. of, equity and' the gentle- 
neſs of the Law: is to take place, Hr pane interpretatione potins motliantir, quam exaſpe- 
rentur, leg. pen. ff. de penis;'a'few ſhould be punith'd for all the reſt, at ſaperſint quos- 
peccafſe peniteat.. For it is of great avail for the publick intereſt, that as ſome be cut. 
off; 10 hw ſhould remain alive, that they may repent. And in this ſence is that of 


Lacan, | 
9: —— Quicquid multir peceatur inultum eft. | 
Beſides that: it iS evil to the. Commonwealth to loſe ſo. many Subjects; it is alſo ſome- 
times dangerous 3 | rUgry 30 
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F | Defendit numerus juntt«que umbone phalanges. © 
The determination of theſe two particulars 1-learn from Czcero in his Oratioh prd 
Hacco, Vobis autem eft coufitendum, fi conſilirs Principum veſtre civitates reguntar, non ml- 
tindinis-temeritate, optimatum conſilio bellumt ab iſtis cruvitatibus cum populo Romano eſſe = 
fafceptum. If the Nebles govern your Cities, then the Nobles made the War, and 
the People: are innocent. Sn #He tum motus oft temeritate imperitofum excitatas, puti- 
mins me deliftz vnlgs 4 publics cauſa ſeparare : But if the Rabble did the fault, the City 
not to be punifh'd ; it is.not a publick offence. Multituds peccavit, ſed non Univer- 
ftas. For a Rabble does not make a City, a People, or a Republick ; for to make this, 
itmuſt be catus qui jure aliquo continetur, t. mentum. Seft. animadvertendum. ff. quod met. 
af. a multitude under Government, and a legal head. Y | 

5. But if both the Magiſtrates and the People be in the offence, iculps eft penes paucos 
cncrtores valg;, ſaid C. Deczmus:; it is better that the Ring-leaders and the Boutefeus 
thauld lie at ſtake, and feel the ſeverity, while the other are inſtructed and preſer- 
red by the Gentleneſs of Laws and Princes. > -. | F = 

There are ſome other queſtions and caſes of Confcience concerning:\Penal Laws's 

but they cant with more propriety be:handled under other 'Titles; and [therefore I 
ſhall refer them to theit ſeveral places. But for the likeneſs.of the matter I have here 
fubjoyned ſome Rules concerning the meaſures and obligations of Conſcience in the 
matter and Laws of Tribute. 12 Uk $0 O07 1 


of Laws of Tribute. 
RULE VIII 


The Laws of Tribute are Moral Laws, and not Penal, except it be by 
accident ; and therefore do oblige the Conſcience to an ative Obedi- 
ence. 


[, I'M tb whom we pay Tribute,we owe obedience'td. It is St: PaPs Argument 
to prove that we ought to obey the Powers that are: fet over us, becaufe tb 
them we pay Tribute ; which Tribute is not introduc'd' by Tyranny, but is part uf Rom. 13; 
that Oeconomy by which God governs the World , by his*Deputies and 
Lieutenants , the Kings and Princes of the Earth. Nec quies gentium flne ar-' 
ms, nec arma ſine ſtipendizs , nec ſiipendia ſme tributis habert poſſent , ſaid Tact- "fog hoc tris 
tns. No Peace without Laws ; no Laws without a coercitive Power 3 no Power ;; 5" « qo 
witholit Guards and Soldiers ; * ns Guards without Pay : arid that the Soldiery may «| aria mility 
be paid, and ths Laws reverenc'd, arid the Power fear'd. and every Man's right be {eau foc10 


Fs 1t is neceſſary that there be Tribute. #t ft ornamentim pacts, ſubſidium bb.2. £74: 
bell; 9 nervas reip. trikutimm eff pecutiia populo imperata que tributim 4 ſingulis propoy- © Fauſt: Ma- 


tone cenſus exigebatur, ſaid Varro. But belides this, the very paying Tribute is the Cices. bo lefs 
lign and publication of our ſubjection. Tt is a giving Hifri that which is his owft : Manitia 
TY " = 


Ts |. Of Lame Boartnr 


for he that:coyns the Money, hath the power-of the Law; and: this:from the cuſtor 
of. the world-for many ages. ,The Perfians:tirſt imprinted the figure of their Prince 
upon. their;Money, after them the! Greeks:z: hence. were thoſe names. of -Coyn, the 
Darics, and Philippics3 forthe Money:haying the impreſs; and figure of::the Prince 
the name and.the value from the Prince; is a.ſeiſure. and ſolemn inveſtiture in th, 
Government'of that People :and our;Bleſſed Lord was' pleaſed from hence to argue 
that therefore they. ought. to-pay Trihute to Geſar's becduſe' what. way! foever be 
came-firſt to it, ©hriſt does not!there:diſppte, -but hetwas-over them, -and he pro. 
tected them in-peace, righted their caufbs;. relievid-their:oppreſſfions,. Rtamped their 
Money, gave-value-to that, and protection. tix them, and therefore they were boujd 
to pay their Tribute. It was res Czſaris, as he was pleas'd to call it, the things of Gg 
far; 1t was due to him for the publick-Miniſtery of Juſtice : and this is ab urged 
by St. Paul, For they are God's Mgnifters,, mutchrug for this very thing, that is, for your 
good; and therefore are to be maintained according to the dignity of: that Miniftre: 
tion. | te 
2. Now as we owe Tribute to whom we .awe Obedience 3.10 we owe Obedience to 
whom we-owe tribute: that is, if he have authority to exact Tribute, we are bourid 
; in Conſcience:to.par it. It is.a Law as-mach obliging the. Conſcience as .any other. 
Rp Numns or Nummus from Nama, ſay the: Rowan Criticks;: becauſe King Numa fir 
; ſftamp'd Money amongft-/them. But I ſuppoſe it 1s-from a Greek Fountain, Nuns 
and Numiſma from rvpuidpa, and that: ſays Ariſtotheis'. ama 73 rope, from the Lum: 
for he that ſtamps Money| gives the Law ; ; and amongſt others, \and for the de- 
tence of all Laws, this Law. of paying Mancy to him by way of Tribute is obligato- 
TY; |  VSTILLinS ; 119959} KB. 44.2 rf Jt *:4 
" Add the caſe.does. not Uiffer by what. namesfoever it be'impos'd:;- Fedigal, trits 
tam, cenſus, TAG. popO-, were the words:amonegſt the: Greeks and Latms, and did 
ſiznifie portions of, Money paid from Lands, from Merchandiſe, tor Heads, excfun 
quid, ſomething that; is cut off from the whole, for the - preſervation. of the reſt; 
that's Exciſe-Money. :- but. whatever the'words be, St. Paul reckons them all to be ra; 
openes, due debt ; and therefore «rodors, faith 'our Bleſſed Lord, ' eTrovors, faith 
Matth-22.21. St. Pal, :reftore, Or pay # 3. it 18.4 debt'dueiby 'the Ordinance of God. It is all but 
Kom. 13-7- Tribute ; even the Genfus or Rok-money, is 'Trihute : ſo it-is called by #Ipian, I. 3. 
de Genfibus,: tributum. capitis, the Tribute of the Head. The ſame uſe of the word1 
have obſerved out of Ammanus and Tertwlran. This I the rather note, that 1 might 
repreſent the obligation to be all one by the Law of God , though the impoſition be 
odious and of ill name amoneſt the People, according to that ſaying of Tertullzan, 
In Apolog. / agri tributo. onuſti viliores, hominum capita fiipendio cenſa 1gnobiliora, Fields under cot 
tribution are cheaper, and men under a Tax are more rm Angaria is another ſort of 
Tribute ; an impoſition of wark and upon,the Lahows'pf the Subject. It 1s indeed 
the worſt and the moſt vexatious ; but it is ſpectes triÞuti, a kind of Tribute, and due 
by the Laws of Religion, where it is due by the Laws of the Nation: and therefore 
thoſe perſons are very regardleſs of their &ternat intereſt, who think it lawful prize 
whatever they can take from the Cuſtom-houſe z whereas the paying of Tribute 1s 
a inſtance of\ that Obedince which js due ts them that are ſet over us, Alot only fo 
wrath, but«alfo> for: Conſeence;frrke, and Ste Pandnever-nfes the word: Confetence, but 
when it is the concern of a ſoul. It is St. Ambroſe his Obſervation, who alſo uſes 
Ja 1.Reg. 14. this argument, Magnum quidem-eſt £5 ſpirituale documentum, quo Chriſtians wits ſubl- 
11-41-28: 7nzorhus poteftatibus docentur. eſſe ſubjeFts, ne quis conſtitutronem terreni Regis putet eſſe 
yendum. $1 enim cenſum Des filius ſolvit, quis tu tamtus es qui non putes eſſe ſolvend#1! 
21, #5, 4 great and a ſpiritaal. Doftrine that Chriſtians be ſubjeft to,the higher Powers. For 
rift paid- Tribute, what art. thou, how great, how mighty, -that thou thinkgſt thin a 
not oblig'd  - _ - ps i 
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The Laws of Tribute have the ſame conditions, cauſes, powers, and mea- 
ſures with other Laws of Government. - 


1. FFHis Rule requires that * the authority be ſupreme., that the cauſe be juſt, that * rdizaie 
T the end be publick, that the good be general; that the People recetve advan- or_ 
tage. Which is to be underſtood of. Tribute which 1s not penal, nor compentatory. neue Prafed;, 
For ſometimes Tributes are-impos'd upon a conquer'd People, (2) as Fetters upon a _w Cons. 
Fugitive,to load him that he run away no more; or to make amends for the charges ;?,"75;..we, 
of a War. If they were in fault, they muſt bear the puniſhment ; 1f they did the nec pracedemia 
evil, they muſt ſuffer- the evil ; that/at the charge of the conquer'd themſelves alſo —_— 
ſhall en'ov peace. ' So Perlins ſaid to the Gaules, (b) Nos, quanquam totzes Lacefſits, 2 diminuere 
fare viEtorie 1d ſolum vobis-addidimns quo-pacem tueremur , You have provok'd us, and _ BO 
we have .conquer'd you ;// 'and yer have only impos'd the puniſhment of ſo much j;5;,.1;- »- 
Tribute on: you, that at your charg? we will keep the peace. . So concerning the v2 nec decreto 
Greeks (c) Cicero affirms that they ought to pay ſome part of their Fruts,that at their Nin poſſi, 
own expences they be reſtrain'd from undoing themſelves by Civil Wars. Sever.Ccde ye- 

; 6 | 4 ; JE41. NOY . 1+ 
ft. non poſf. 1. 2. 8& Gallien. 1. ſeq. ait, Non ſolent nova vedtigalia inconſultis principibus inſtitui. w : 
Placet nullum onnino Fudicem de catero Provincialebus inferendum aliquid indicere, ut ea tantum ſedulo cunfforum ſtudio penſutentur, que Ca- 
wi inſtituti forma complefitur, vel noſtra clementia decernit iffferenda, wel delegatione folemniter ſanciente, vel epiſtolis pracedentibus, Con- 
ſantin. 1. 8, C. de excuſat. mun. lib. x0. | 
(<) Deuter. 20. (b) Tacit. Hiſt. 1. 4. (c) Lib. x. ad Quintum fratr. Ep. 1; 


But then this is at the mercy and good will of the Conqueror ; for the Tribute he 
inpofes upon them as puniſhment, he 1s fo the Lord of it, that however he diſpoſe 
of it, 1t muſt be truly paid. And the ſame 1s the caſe of a Tribute 1inpos'd by way 
of fine upon a City or Society : the Supreme power is not bound to diſpenſe that in 
publick uſes ; and 1f he does not, yet the Subject is not at liberty in his Conſcience 
whether he will pay it or no. For in this caſe it is not a Law of Manners but of Em- 
prrez and 1s a private perquiiite of the Prince, as the Prince himſelf can be a private 
perſon: which becauſe it cannot be in any full ſence or acceptation of a Law, but 
in nature only, fo neither can the Tribute be of ſo private emolument, but it will 
at leaſt indire&ly do advantage to the Publick. 

{ 3. In other Tributes, ſuch which are Legal, Publick , and Hnrverſal, the Tribute muſt 
be proportion'd to the neceſſity and cauſe of it ; it muſt be imployed in that end to 
which it was 1mpos'd and paid, (for-that 18a part of commutative juſtice) it muſt be 
equally laid ; that 1s, as far as it can be prudently done, ſuppoſing the unavoidable 
errors in publick affairs in which ſo many particulars are to be contidered (for this 
Is a part of diſtributive juſtice:) and where there is a defailance in theſe, I mean a 
conſtant and notorious, there the Conſcience is diſoblig'd (as far as the exceſs and 
muſtice reaches) juſt as it is from the obedience to other Laws that are unjuſt ; of 
which I have given account, * in the third Rule of the firſt Chapter of this Book. 
But this I ſay 1s true in ſuch Tributes as are of publick and common ule. For thoſe 
which are for the expences and perſonal uſe of the Prince, if he ſpends them well or 
ll; the Subject is not concerned ; but only that he pay it according to the Law and 
cuſtotn, In theſe the Supreme power is a Supreme Lord, in the other he 1s but a 

_ wprere Steward and Diſpenſer. #8 

4. As the Laws of Tribute have their original and their obligation;ſo they have their 
diffolution as other Laws have, with this only difference, that the Laws of Tribute, "7 IR 
when the reaſon ceaſes, if they be continued by cuſtom, are ſtill obliging to the Sub- (®/ rea 

ject, (4) it being reaſon enough that the Supreme Power hath an advantage by it, guide-  __ 

which cannot be ſo perſonal but that it will, like the brightneſs of the Sun, reflect rf apoge 
light and heat upon the Subject. Nis, ay 
| | ; * | . Fhoritate Apo- 
Palica duximus declarandum, illa eſſe pedagia, ſalinaria, guidagia interdifa, que non apparent Tmperatorum, vel Regum, wel _Lateranenſis. Con- 
"m4 RON conceſſa, vel ex antiqua conſuerudin? 2 tempore cujus non extat meinoria introdufia, Irinocent. 3, de verb. fignif. c. ſuper quibuf- 
| 3. Laſtly, in the levying and impoſing Tribute, by the voice of moſt Men, thoſe 
things uſually are excepted which are ſpent in our perſonal neceſſities. Whatfo- 
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| I, 
ever is for nzgotiation may pay, but not what is to be eaten and drunk. This tri. 
bute nevertheleſs is paid in Sparn;- for it 1s that which they call, Alcavala; and in 
Portugal, where it 1s called Sa. 1 ſuppoſe it is the ſame with the Exciſe in Eye. 
Lintand the:Low Countries ; and yet is much fpoken againſt for theſe reaſons, 1, BR 
cauſe it is too great an indication or likeneſs to Slavery, and an uningenuous ſubje- 
&ion to pay tribute for our meat and drink and the neceſſaries of life ; it is eye 
day a compounding for our life, as if we were condemn'd perſons, and were to live 
at a price, or die with hunger, unleſs by our Money we buy our reprieve. 2. The 
other reaſon of the complaint made againſt this, is becaufe by this means the Poor 
and he that hath the zreateſt charge of Children, and he that is the moſt hoſpitable 
to ſtrangers, and to the poor, ſhall pay the. moſt, who yet of all Men ought moſt tg 
be eaſed. And upon theſe or the like reaſons the Civil Law impos'd Gabels only up. 
on Merchandiſes for trade, and gain, and pleaſure. And of this opinion are generally 
all the Canoniſts,and moſt-of the Civilians, and very many Divines : but when Scho 
lars come to diſpute the intereſt of Princes,and the meaſures of their gain or neceſ; 
ties, they ſpeak ſome things prettily, but to no great purpoſe. In theſe and all other 
Caſes of this nature, Kings and Princes will do what they pleaſe ; and it is fit they 
ſhould, let us talk what we will, always provided, that they remember they are th 
anſwer to God for their whole Government 3 and how they ſhould be enabled to 
make this anſwer with joy, they are to conſult with the Laws of God, and of the 
Land, and with their Subjects learned in them both : and that,above all MenÞPrince 
conſider not always what they may do, but what 1s good ; and very often, what is 
beſt. * This only. Tribute upon mcat and drink 1s not of it ſelf-ymjuſt ; but it js 
commonly made fo : for whether the Tribute be paid only by the Merchant, as in 
Gaſtile and England, .or by the Merchant and him that ſpends them for his need, and 
not for his gain, as in Portugal ; yet ſtill the poor man is the moſt burden'd in ſuch 
caſes: for the Merchant wiltſell the dearer, and then the evil falls upon the poor 
Houſe-keeper, contrary to the intention of all good Princes ; which if they will take 
care to prevent, I know nothing to hinder them, but that by the ſame rules which 
they obſerve in making other Laws they may take their liberty in. this. 


KUL. & - 


Tribute, and Cuſtomes which are due, are to be paid whether they 
be demanded or 10. 


His is but the reſult of the former Diſcourſes. For if a Tribute be juſt, it is due 


"BN debt, and to be paid as any other : and humane Laws do not only make the 


paying Tribute to be neceſfary in the vertue of obedience, for then unleſs the Law 
expreſſed that it ought to be paid, though it be not particularly demanded, the ſub- 
jet not demanded were free ; but the Laws place this obedience in the form and 
matter of its proper kind of vertue, it is juſtice to pay it, and that muſt not be 6 
mitted at all ; for our duty is not to depend upon the diligence of other Men; and 
if the Miniſters of the Prince be negligent, yet we muſt not be unjuſt. Thus 15 true 
in Subjects and Natives ; but ſtrangers are free, unleſs they be requir'd to pay : a 
ways ſuppoſing, that they go in publick ways and with open addreſs. For 1t 1s pre 
ſumed that they are-ignorant inculpably in the Laws of the Country, and they are 
leſs oblig'd ; but therefore theſe defects are to be ſupplied by the care of them that 
are intruſted. But if they know it already, they are oblig'd as the Natives according 
to the Laws, and muſt not pretend 1gnorance, in fraud and coſenage. | 

But this alſo is to be underſtood of Cuftomes and Tributes which are juſt. 
which number thoſe which are of an immemorial time and long uſe ever are t00t 


- preſumed. Thoſe which are newly 1mpos'd, may better be conſidered whether they 


_ be or no, becauſe they want that approbation which is given to the old. 


But what- 


foever are unjuſt, do not oblige to payment ; and the Merchant may ule a ju 
ways of eſcape, and concealment. He may not lie, -nor forſwear, nor deny 7 wn 
to be there when they are there, and he is ask'd ; but he may hide them, or g0 M 


decret ways ; and if he be diſcover'd, he muſt ſuffer as they pleaſe, bur his _ 


ence 1s free. 
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3 He that pays not tribute upon pretence that it is unjuſt, that is, it 1s impos'd by an 
incompetent authority, or in an undue magner, ar unjuſt meaſure, muſt be ſure that 
it is unjuſt, and not only think ſo. - For-if te-be deceiv'd, he does not erre with a 
good Conſcience,unleſs he uſe all the diligence and ingenuous enquiries that hz can. 
His ignorance muſt not, and: cannot innocently prejudice ;the Prince's, rights. "IE 
therefore he eriquire well and wiſely, unleſs the injuſtice be very clear and certain, 
he will at moſt but doubt concerning it z and if he-does, the ſurer way 15 to pay it : 
but if he does not doubt, but is fully, perſwaded of the injuſtice, if h« thinks true, he 
is innocent ;-but” if_he thinks amiſs, he 1snot only guilty of a cutpable 1gnorance; 
but of a criminal injuſtice. IS | == 

4 Tf the Subje& does doubt, the preſumption is for the advantage of the Princ-, be- 
wu he,is the better perſon, and publick, and-he is rather to be ſecur'd than the pri-. 


th. 


B arid the mferior. - And therefore I wonder at thoſe Lawyers and Divines that 
fay otherwiſe, uport Pretence that in dub;rs melior eſt conditio poſſidentts, The poſſeſſor 15 
to be preferr d in doubtful caſes. For.ſuppoſing, this, yer the Prince is; in the poſlefſion 
of Law, and the Subje&,in poſſeſſion of fact: the Prince is in poſſeſſion of an actual 
Nt and law of demanding it, and therefore his condition is to be preterr'd. For nx 
he practice, of paying tribute, it is not ſufficient cauſe of omitting to pay it, that the 
Subject doubts whether it be, or is not ſure that it is juſt. For unleſs he be ſure it is 
unjuſt,it is ſure that he is bound to pay. And. therefore in this caſe, let no Merchant 
truſt h's own judgment, but the ſentence of a wiſe ſpiritual guide, or of Council, 
learned in the Laws. EE: Ts A 
5. One thing only I advertiſe in order to practice : let no man think that becauſe 
ſome ſubje&ts farm the Cuſtoms, and that the portion which is conceal'd does not 
leſſen the incomes of the Prince, therefore it may be lawful to hide from them all 
which they can hide. For the Farmer hath what he gets in the right of the Prince, 
and in his own right he hath nothing from the ſubject, but from his Supreme; who. , 
therefore is bound to defend that right, .and to complain of that wrong : and the 
Husbandmen in the Goſpel who denied to pay to the Stewards of the King the fruits 
of the Vineyard which in their King's right were demanded of them, were thrown 
| into outer darkneſs. | | 
6. But then, as St. John Baptsſt gave counſel, the Tribute-men and Farmers muſt ex- 
aft no more than is appointed them ; nor yet in cruel and vexatious manners, nor with 
the exacteſt and utmoſt meaſures, but with ſuch moderation as may be far from ra- 
pine. Tributorum & Eiſci nunquam mala cauſa niſi ſub bono principe, was an old ſaying, 
Whatſoever was demanded. by: the Tribute-gatherers, it was all juſtice, whether at 
were right or wrong, unleſs the Prince were gentle and good. But the Vulture-like 
| 4a and unconſcionable,unchriſtian and avaritious proceedings which are too , _ ., . _. 
requcnt amongſt ſuch men, have made the name of Ex4#ors and * Publicans fo in- OE I 


finitely, ſo intolerably hateful. ne caput rapiney 

 O& volenmia? 
Quid eft publicanus ? Prado fine pudore, medius exterminii. Nonne immanior furibus publicanus ? Fur namque vel metiens furztur, hic autem 
delenguit confidenter. Fur laqueos tegit, timet, hic autem quicquid fecerit legem putat. Lex furem deterres of Wicitir, hic ad iniquum malitie 
ſue compendium legem trahit. Duis eo iniquior qui verbis juſtitie juſtitiam damnat, & armis innocentie fpoliat; vulnerat, occidit Innocentes £ 
lege utique legem pervertit, & dum urges ad legem, exlex eſt. Lauret. Epiſc, Mediol, in Homil. 


Curandum im primts, ne magna tnjuria fiat. | 

Fortibus Ef miſeris tollas licet omne quod uſquam eft Juyenal.Sat.2; 
Auri atque argents, ſcutum gladinmque relinques 

Et jacula £9 galeam, ſpoliatis arma ſuperſunt. 


| It is not good to provoke the valiatit by making them poor and miſerable ; for 
they that have not a Cloak may have a Sword : and by how much:you make them 
the leſs conſiderable in peace, they are the more dangerous in War. And therefore 
.covetous Princes are to themſelves the greateſt enemies, excepting only their more 
cotetous Exactors. s ET 


Yy 3 CHAP: 14.1 


Of Supreme Civil Powers, 


CHAP. III. 


Of Kings, Princes, and all Supreme Civil Powers. and thei 
; Laws in ſpecial. | 
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The Supreme Power in every Republick, is univerſal,abſolute,and unlimited 


a2 HAT inevery Commonwealth there js a'Supreme Powe? is without 
all queſtion : There is no Government without Supertority, and 
where there is a Superior, there is a Supreme ; for he is fo that hath 
# none above him. It matters not whether this Supreme Power be ſyh- 
T9 jected in one or many, whether tt be parted or united : the conſiders- 

OR tion of theſe is material as to the goodneſs''or badnefs-of a Govern. 
ment, but nothing to the-power and abſolutenels of it, nothing to the preſent Rule, 
And therefore it is but a weak and uſeleſs diſtin&tion when we ſpeak of Kings and 

Princes, (by them meaning' the Supreme Power) to ſay that ſome- are abſolute, 

ſome are limited in their Power. For it is true that ſome Princes are ſo ; but then 

they are not the Supreme 'power. It is a contradiction to ſay that the Supreme 

Power is limited, or reſtrain'd; for that which reſtrains it is Supertor to 1t, and 

» therefore the other is not Supreme. And therefore Alberzcus Gentilis ſaid well, That 

he doubted concerning the Kings -of France and Spain, whether they were Supreme 

Princes, becaufe in the affairs of Religion they are ſubje& to the Pope. He that 

hath the Supreme Power is only under God and to enquire concerning a King,whe. 

ther he be tied to laws or conditions, is not properly an enquiry after his-Power, but 

after the exerciſe and difpenſation of it. For though he may not always uſe it, yet 

the Supreme Power always is abſolute and untimited, and can do what he pleaſe, 

The difference of a Tyrant and a King, or a gentle Prince being only this, that a Ty- 

rant uſes his abſolute power unreaſonably and unjuſtly, and ordinarily ; but King 

uſes it not but in caſes extraordinary, for juſt and good ends : and if the Prince does 

not, fome etfe muſt, who in that caſe is the Supreme. Sometimes the Conluls, 

ſometimes the Didtators; ſometimes the Senate did extraordinary a&s of Power ; 

but ſtill they who did it had the Supreme Power : and that is neceſſary, and inſepa: 

"Table from Government; that, I mean, which is Supreme : axeay 3£voiay, xuetay ap 

2s XUguaar TaAiTEna, the Greeks call it z Majeſtatem, the Latius : and be it 1 

-whom, or in-how many it happens, that power can. do every thing of Government, 
anddifpoſes of all things in.order to it, and is accountable to no man. For fup- 

poſe a King that hath power of the Mzktia, and his Senate of making Laws, and 

his People by their Committees of raiſing Money ; this power of making War, and 

Laws, and Levies, is the Supreme Power, and is that which can do all things : and 

although one be accountable for Monies, and the other ſubject to Laws, and two of 

them under the power of the ſword, yet this-is but the Majeſty or Supremacy par- 

ted, and whether welt or ill, I diſpute not, yet when it is parted, and when 1t 15 ul- 

tect; it is ſupreme; and it-is all. That Government which Ariſtotle calls Axon, 

aus #7) Baoihgc; mh] xe your, 2% bps 2 xveia meartur,' ſeems ({ays he) to be # 

Kingdaw but yet ſubjett to Laws, but 6s not the Miſtreſs of alÞ;, and this is true 1N may 

Hurgpean Governments : but there is another Government where the Governour 1» 

Tayrwy KverG as wv, Lord of all, and but one Perſon ; that's the pertect Monarchy : 

but yet thar 15 no greater power than is in every kind of Government 3 for be If 

where it will,ſome where or other in all Government there muſt be a Supreme Pow 

er,and that power is abſolute and unlimited. For ſuppoſe a King that could be queſt1- 

Tih. 8 ond hy (His Senate, depos'd, judg'd, candemp'd, as Diodorns Szculus telis of the 


Kings of Egypt ; yet they that judge theKing, cannot be judg'd themlelves, if uy 


Qar, gd and heir Liidsoinſpeciah,) 523, 


tave right to judge him 3 or at leaſt they, nut ſtand ata Judicatory that cannot-be 
judg'd, and there is the Supremacy plac'd... Now this \ibamg thus ſtated, the Rul&is 
clear, and the Jaws cxpreſt it by:an odd device of theirs :for when their King died 
they tied (his-thimb ſo mm the/paim of hisſhand;. that the wrinkles of the fiſt ſhould, 
1N6-manaer that might be fancied,repreſentIw hich lignifies Almighty ,.to denote 
#hat he' was Gad's Vicegerent,and.under tin had the whaie-power of Government. 
Hehad had 1n his hand a power like to the power ' of , @9d,;þut the. other-hand was 
open.and had fet-1t.go. F611 i | NINE: 12 Qed. 3KV.103 233 - 17-115: e189 
2, Now that this is true is apparent by all the ſame reaſons by which the neceſſity of 
Government is:-proyed. It 1s:necellary thatiit ſhould be 10.4 for there are ſome ſtatcs | 
of things fobwhtich nothing-can provide but:this #hſolnts poteſtas, Supxeine and un- 
limited power.y4wat Rome when the Gamles had almoſt poſſeſied them(elves of. all, 
abd in many:cafeb& of their appointing Diftators,- and in fugdden.Invalions,and inthe 
imndation-of/Pamlts, andin ett caſes where Jaws are diſabled to ſpeak or att, Ae 
rpeblica aliquid: detrements patiatnr, That the publick ſhould by-all means be preſer- 
ved;qs.he greatefnecefiity:they can have,” and that 1s the! great end of power z and 
fither: the Commonwealth is like a helpleſs Orphan, expoſed to chance and violence, 
and left without:gudrds, or elfe.the hath fo:much power as.to-ufe all means for her 
fafetyi -: If the have nut a right'to do all that ſhe naturally can, and 15; naturally ne- . 
mffary, ſhe is deficient in the-great end of: Government z: and therefore it -muſt be 
certain the hath abColute power : -now where-ever this is ſub/ected, there it is-habi- 
mally, there it is always. I do not ſay it-is always there where it is ſometimes actu- 
ally adminiftred z\but there it 1s habitually from whence 1t-is:concredited actually, 
and pur into.deleation and miniftery : and this is the power that can dog all things 
ef Government 1 and becauſe.itis ſupreme, and it is ſo always, it: cannot be at any 
time leſs/in judgment, becauſe it 15 greater im power ; that 4s,..1t 15 accountable to no }. 
man whatſoever tt dbes,  * =Y Fe F. 17 | 
anti yi-75 of Qui Rex oft, Regem, Maxime, non habeat. D | | 
3.5 This Supreme power is commonly expreflſed by Poteſtas Regia, or Kyngly Power, 
or Power Imperial ; though when the Emperour: was Lord :oi the World, to be'a 
King 1n moſt places went much leſs : but becauſe: moſt Kings have been and are Su- 
preme1n their own Domimons,'by this word we commonly mean the Supretnacy or 
the Majeſty. So Sxetcn;ns ſpeaking of Galrgata, fays he was very near Speciem Pronci- 
paris I Regnum \convertere, to change the Government z1to a Kingdom, that is, to make it 
abſolute and ſupreme : and this diſtin&tion Pz/o us'd concerning Germanzcus Prencs- 
pir Romanorumy non Parthorum Rezzs efſe filium, meaning tlut the Parthian Kings were 
abſolute, but the Reman Princes ruled with the Senate : and Czſar tells that Yercin- 
getorixe was put'to death becauſe he being but the Prince of the Gauls affected the 
Kingdom. Baotaev.] evrore)hs ov tes xj cuTREA TOP, XY) $2AUTR Xf mh vow, TATE T6 07 Lib. 73; 
Benotro won, *) F%13 05% av pn Norro ph TEAT So Dzon deſcribed the Power of a | 
King, for chat which they underſtood to be the Supreme Power. 
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So the People in« #ſchylns ſpeiik to their King, Thou art our City, our Commonwealth, 
 #bowe all Fudicatories, thy Thrime is ſacred and immur'd as an Altar, and by thy Suffrage, 
by thy cm Will thou governeſt all things. This is the Fus Regium, this the Supreme 
Power can du, it can be no leſs than this in its own nature and appointment. So the | 
Power is deſcribed by Theophilus, Facar Bannd 6 ions xetU 78 Snus cfuoiny, He hath Decad. 1.19] 
given to the King all Power over the People. So it is deſcribed by Livy, Reges non libers | 
ſoum impedimentis omnibus, ſed Domin rerumtemporumque, trahant conſiliis cuntta, non 
fequuntur, Kings are not only free from all lets and 2695 mens but are Lords of times 
and- things, they by their counſels draw | all things after them, but follow not. The 
Greeks call-this Supremacy, #irarlav drrev{vroy arte, a Power to rule withant danger 
of being calf d t9 account by men ;, St. Ambroſe calls it, Now ullis ad penam wocar legibug, 
Woe 1mperi; poteſlate, a power that is ſafe i'its own circles, and can by no Laws be cal d to 
PviPueut : Thy opuray d pplre that's Galen's word, It is the chief or prime "U_End 
Fa -----10t0 
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—Toto liber #' orbe 
The K3nz alone (or he or they who have the Kingly power) 73 free 3all others Hm 
under Compulſories and Judges. But St. Peter's phrafe'is better than all of they, 
UToladvere T@ Pane ws virepioyorts i The'King 1s the moſt eminent,” the Defender "Gf 
all : and above all, vrepiye, vrepuayes; vreezonita, faith Suidas: The King'i6| 
the Supreme hath the power of defence; 'the power of the Sword, and that com. 
mands all the reſt : for vrepiywy vreprixwy, it ſignifies to be more than Conquergy, 
So the Grafimarians. ” - © © 7 | f. Fol 
4. - But in order to Conſcience, Kings 'and Princes, I mean all Supreme Powers, mu 
_ diſtinguiſh poteftatem Imperis ab officio Imperantis'; that 1s'to be conſidered by Subjegs 
and this by Princes. Supreme Princes always have-an abſolute power, - but they may 
not always uſe it. He that hath a Sword by hinvis not always tied to uſe it, andf6 
muſt cut his meat with a Knife. Ker TEE Tiva Baca, 1 5 acer ©. TVeamic; fays 
Ariſtotle © Tt is a Kingdony when it is by.rule and:meaſure, but if it be unlimited j+ 
is a Tyranny : that is, when affairs are capable of a Law and: :order,; the Supreme 
power muſt ſo condut&t them, He muft go in that path where they ſtand; but if they 
grow wild and irregular, he muſt go'out' of his way to fetch them/in again. 7 
But then it is alſo to be conſidered that the abſolute power: of the Prince is butia 
abſolute power af Government, - not of poſleſſion ; -it 1s a power of-doing right,'but 
not a power of doing wrong : and at-the worſt, 1s but.a power of doing private vis 
lences for the ſ-curity of the publick. - This power 1s excellently expreſs'd inthe 
Tables of the Royal Law written to Yeſpaſian ; Wt: quacunque ex uſu reipublice Maje 
fate Divinaram, Humanarum, publicarum, privatarumque rerum eſſe cenſebit, ei agme, 
facere, ' jus poteſtaſque ſit, uti Auguſto futt. . Auguſtus Ceſar was the moſt abſolute Prince 
that ever rul'd the Roman people 3: to him was granted, ſaith Alczat, to be free from 
Laws, and all the neceſſity of Laws, to be obnoxious to no Law written, and to - 
have all the power of-Kings 3 and yet all that power was but to do every thing 
which he ſhould eſteem to be uſeful to the publick, and according to the Majeſty of 
Religion and all humane rights publick and private. And therefore he 'is Princeps 
Regni, but not Dominus, a Prince; not a-Lord ; and the -diſtintion 1s very material, = 
For to be Lord, ſignifies more than the Supreme Power of Government. Qus prims 
fuerunt Rome Principes, etſt poterant viders revera Domini, vitabant tamen valde Domins 
Women, velats contumeliam ac maleditlum:: non vitaturs fi efſet Nomen ſolius honoris, aut 
moderat# poteſtatis, ſaith Suetonias. \The firſt Princes of Rome efteemed it a diſgrace 
to be called Lords, becauſe it was not aname of mere honour, or of a moderate 
Power 3 for if it had, they would not have declined it : but it means an abſolute 
Power to diſpoſe-of all lives, and all poſſeſſions ; which is beyond the power of the 
King or Prince. He that'is a King rules over a free People, but a Lord rules over 
Slaves. Tacitus, according to the popular humour of the Romans,ſuppoſed the Powet 
ofa King to be too great a violation of liberty ;. but Domination or Lording It was 
intolerable. Principatus & libertas res ſunt diſſociabiles ; magis tamen ſunt diſſoctabiles 
libertas EY dominatio ; for to be the abſolute Lord cannot conſiſt either with freedom 
_ or propriety : and therefore Od prefers, Auguſtus before Romulus in this very Ut 
ſtance, for ſpeaking to Romulus of Angnſtus, he ſays, 
Tu Domint nomen, Princ:pas tlle tenet. 
Auguſtus is a Prince, a gentle Governour ; Romulus was a Lord, that 1s, ſomething 
that no man loves, but every man ſerves and fears. This power is well exprefled by . 
St. Peter's word of xa raxvgjsvay, a Power not miniſtring to good, nor cond 
by moderation. | 


Maximum hoc regus bonum rats; | 
Quod fatta Domint cogttur populus ſut 


Tam ferre quam laudare-—-—- 


When the people muſt ſuffer the will of their Imperious Lord,and muſt commend t, 
that is; be a ſlave in'their perſons and their labours, their poſſeſſions, and their W- 
derſtandings:: that is more than-a Prince or a gentle Lord will do ; for then the. 
word is'good, when the Man is-gentle, and the Power is moderate. But that whiG 


L intend to fay is this, that the Supreme Power of Government 4s. at ne _ 
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-hathſomething of. his own inchis.pecubar,.and ſo have the.Subjects. crab 10) 
The effect of this contideration 1s this : That, the Supreme - Puwer muſt. defend 
every Man's right, but muſt uſurp.no:Man's.!;/'He may uſe every Man's peculiar for 
the publick neceſſity, and in juſt and neceſſary Government, but no otherwiſe; and 
what is out of any peculiar expended for the publick defence, muſt out of the gene- 
Fal right be repaid for the private amends. Fernm etſz noſtra tempore neceſſtatss patrie 
conferre - debeamus,\.tamen ure nature. congruit ut communts ſalts, communzs. ntilitas, 
commune periculuw, non unins duntaxat 'aut alterius, ſed commitnibus mmpenſis, jattu- 
_—_— comparetur, ſaid: Gicero. A King: is to.govern all things ;/ but to 
poſſeſs nothing but-whar. 1s; his own. : Only ; concerning . the neceflity-, 'if the 
queſtion: be, who ſhall be Fadge 3 it 4s certain that it ought to be ſo notorious that 
-every.Man..might , judge ; but he. who is to provide againſt it, 1s certainly the only 
 campetent: perſon, and hath} the authority. . For. he that is to ſtand againſt the 
ſudden need, .ought::to eſpy.. it. { But if ever there be a diſpute who ſhall judge of 
the Neceſlity, it is certain, ithe : Neceſſity 1s; not extreme ;z and if. it be not, yet it 
ought! to; be provided againſt; when it- is; intolerable. Ahah had no right to take 
{Vaboth's Vineyard-;.\but if the Syrian. Army had invaded Iſrael, Ahab might 
wa a Garriſen-in it, or | deſtroyed the Vines, to have fav'd or ſery'd his 


y. AS 
7../:And to:this ſence Lyra expounds the, Fus, Reg:zum, the. right of the King, deſcri- 
bed by Samuel to the'Pevople of [ſrael:' For (ſaith he) there is a double right ; the 
- 0ne.1n the days of neceſſity, and: then all things are in- his power ſo far as'can truly 
ferve that publick neceſſity : | but. when that neceſſity is over, that right is uſeleſs, 
and is intolerable. And by this means the different opinions of the Fews/h Doctors 
maybe reconcil'd. : Rabbs Foſe ſays; that whatſoever is here ſet down, it was law- 
-tul for: the King to'do. Ri Fuda ſays, that this deſcription was only to affright the 
People from perſiſting in their defire of a-King. Both might ſay true ; ' for that 
it was not lawful in ordinary Government to take the peculiar of the Subject, 
appears 
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appears 'RArLy ih the eaſt of Naboth, 'Biit-that inextraordinary it. is juſt} needs;g 
oe znment br OT i eeary :- and it appears alſo'in'the caſe of Da} 


Lats, 


and hs; upon wh "Duval would have done violence, becauſe he ſent him mot 
Provilichs for his Artny' out” of his.own. pecaliar. . :\But-it'isConfiderable;"that thi; 
RoyfÞbwer deſeriÞ'@ by Samuel is no more than:what is neceſſary*to.be habitually 
inherentin all Supreme Powers ;- that is, poteſtar imperuntss ; he may licite fateregy 
tempo ecefitatis;” Tegitame © ſemper , "In time'of need he may uſe'it lawhi y, 
but" always" legitimately;' that 15, 1f he” does, he 'only abuſes; this power, [but-jt 


veuter. 17* is his own-power which e abuſes :'for:when Moſes defcrib'd-theuſage ahd manner 

| of Rig; he did it by'the meaſures of Peace and Piety; andthe Laws of ' Naturgl 

Juftic&and Equity, with the fuperfetation of fome poſitive: »Conſtitutions: which 

God cominanded tor that God, as pant\of the JudiciahLaw. / But:when Samet de. 

fcrib'd the manner of their King, he deſcrib'd the whole power'in ordinary arid ex. 

traordinary 3; the power, 1 fay, but- not #h#' office-: "Moſer deſcrib'd the office, but wt 
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8, -- Vida to this another conſideration'y' That whether all that the Hebrew King did 

_ | or might do was warranted by God of no, 1t matters' not: to -us./'For if it beto 

- more than the neceſ[ary.requiſites of '\Supreme-Power:to be us'd-in time only of ne- 

” eefſity, weheed not*fear that this precedent can'injure the Rights-of any People; 

butif there were in it fomething' more-.thart way good, it' was ' certainly a peculiat 

of that People, who deſir'd a King *o rule over them, as'the Neighbour Nations had; 

right or wrong they ftood not upon that z' and therefore Samnel defcrib'd to them 

what that was which they requir'd:©It'was'no warranty to the:King to do fo, but 

+=. to the) People to ſuffer Vit + but 1f-it+ was«111, 1t'was:their own defire ; for fothe 

Neighbour-Kings did govern, uſing too muchiof their power, /and.too little of their 

duty and'office. And therefore God'was angryiwith/his People, not that they ds- 

ſird aKing ; for God'gave them three things-in:charge; ſay the: Rabbins, which they 

ſhould'4o when they came into the.Land of Promiſe} That they ſhould blot out the 

name®df Amalek,, that they ſhouldichuſe a King, that they ſhould: build a Temple. 

| Therefore the chuſng of a King was not-it that offended God;,:but that they ſhould 

*.-- deſife that a King ſhould feign over them. in:the: manner as the Gentiles had: For 

they thought (ſaith Foſephns) iÞiy atowor 4) mh rhuowyopur Badinevoutruy 7 avily 

zen ares Todreeay, that 'all would be well if they had''the ſame form of Government ts 

the Nations had. Now their Neighbour! Nations were govern'd the:moſt tyrannically, 
andthe People ſery'd the moſt flaviſhly in'the whole world, :. } 


——-<—Dociles, ſeruire Sabeos.. 


2.2 » . The Sabaans (faith Claxdijan) were apt to ſerve: Dociles herilem ferre manum Syn 
Contr. Chri- 6 Parthos,  & omnzs que ant ad Orizntem' aut 14d Meridiem ſunt barbaros, ſaid Julian, 
———_ All the Syrians and Parthians, and all the Nations of. the Eaſt and.South, were usd 

to Slavery ; contentbs' fub/Regibus vivere Dominos mmitantibus, their. Kings were abſo- 
lute Lords of Poſſeſions as'well 'as of ' Tribute - and Government ; and 'the People 
' were pleaſed'to have if fo*-and' the 'Jfaelites would: follow their example. Eccem 
hec errarunt (ſays a Fewiſh Door) quod Iſraelitarum conditio non eft, "ut judicet eos Rex 
aliquis pro ſua volinitate, ut Imperatores -Gentilium, qui fanciunt populis ſuss leges, "qua 
eunque animis concipiunt. Their error was in defiring ſuch a King as the Gentiles had; 
for their condition: would'not ſuffer it that their King 'ſhould make-I.aws according 
-to his'own will and humour, as did their Neighbour Kings, who- were! proud 
barbarous, and counted eafineſs-of acceſs a leſſetiing of Majeſty, and would be bound 
by no meaſures but their own will: arid therefore ſaid God to Samnel, They have wot 
rejefted thee, but me; that 1s, they would have a King, not ſuch as I have comman- 
ded in"my Law, but'fach as they ſee among their Neighbours, -who make Laws 
- themiſelves/ without me:- And/therefore although God commanded Samuel to hear- 
ken to them, and make them'a Kingz' yet'by terrors; like thofe on Mount Sin, be 
firſt made them confeſs their fault, 'and' therefore to] ſubmit.to a-King of Gods chv- 
fing, who ſhould reign by God's Law. it 1 7 _ 9fd 
-- Sothat it is to no purpoſe that thisplace hath been. ſo tortur'd by Interpreters, 
and pultd in /pieces by diſputation; while they: contend on one ſide , that this 
*was @ deſcription of the King's Power, on the other, that it Was: a prediction 0 
"matter of fact: for-it wasineither one nur the other alone; but a deſcription of tie 
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Capo! and their Laws tn fpectat,. #27 
manner of the Hea. hen Kings ; and a repreſentment of what it was which they ask'd, 
ind what was like to be the effe& pf thai power which they defir'd God would ſet 
over them : but the queſtion of the extent and liberties of the Supreme Power is no 
way concerned;in it, For it matters pt What the Faſtory 64 AOIORAqOeS dill; 
for they did that in ordinary, which 1s not to be done bur in caſes ey gptduuary ; 
they did that for pleaſure, which was not to be done but for nec-flity. But as to'the 
thing it ſelf ; Nothing can be more certain, but that; 2.,;b1, alt Repullicks;i ſorpe- 
where or other, there is a, upreme Power, 24. That this Power can, do,;all hikes 
of Government. z. ſo that nothing is ſo great, but 1f it, bg neceſſary, it is-uſt, and 
can be done: far if there were any time, and, any. caſe in, which evil,may. happen, 
and no proviſians-may be made tor it, in;that caſe, and at that timeit is an Anarchy; 
there is no Goygrnment at'all. 3. That ys, qupreme Power: being.a power of Go- 
 Yerament, mult alſo be a Canfervator and; great: Miniſter, of Juſtice z and therefors 
muſt Juppoſe.gvery Man's right, to be diſtingt, and ſeparate,/ and firm : and: by con- 
f QUENCE, that he hath nothing to. do Uk ahh $. propriety, but to defentl them.in 

ace, and uſe them in War fo.as is neceſſary, that is, ſo as is unavoidable; accard- 
ng tq that ſaying;of Maimonides, Poteſtatem hafet;Rex ordinands nundum: iugta 3d quod 

' freſens hora poſiafgt,, There are fome ſudden accidents again{} which there ;areno re- 
gular proviſions; ih Laws z, but to provide, for them at the inſtant by extyaregular 
means, is within. the power of the Supreme; - But in all this whole queſtion the fay- 
ing of Baldas is the beſt meaſure of the Conſciences; of Princes: Glauſula de plenztudine t Confil. 24 

prteftatis ſemper sutelliggtur de potaftate bona & Lndabils : The plenitude of power of 
all things in the; world ought the leaſt to be fzar'd, becauſe it river is tq be us'd but 


? 


for the greateſt gaod. 1 <376) Dies t6784 1s hal od hs 

.\Ulpon the accagon of this Diſcourſe the Lawyers ſometimes diſpute, | 

I. Whether it be lawful, -and.in the power of the Supreme Prince or Magiſtrate, to 
alien or lefſen his Princely rights, or to give away,any part of his Kingdoth. . 

11... But to this the.anſwer is eaſie, For, 1. wliatſgever is their right by juſt conqueſt, 
or IS 0s peeper xhogws ia, in. their private 'poſſeſhon, they may alien as any private! 
perſon may his Lands : Thug;S:{onen gave the 2ani.twenty, Caties (which his Father- 
1n:-law the King of Egypt had conquer'd and given him with his Wife in Dowry,and 
which himſelf, had won) to Hiram. Alexander gave all his Kingdoms to his Princes 
that ſerv'd him in his Wars.Attalus gave 4/ia to-the People of Rome ; Nicomedes gave 
Bubyuia : the Father of Mithridates had Paphlagonid. by gift ;; and in England it was 
ſaid that Edward the Confeſſor ;gave England by, Will to, the Baſtard of Normandy : 
and divers of ous Kings did. in their, Wills at leaſt recommend a Succeſſor 5 Edward 
the Sixth did,.but it came to nothing. But when the Donor or the Donee reſpective- 
ly,can.make it good, then it holds in Law, and not otherwiſe z, for queſtions of this 

natuxe.us'd ta be determin'd by the Sword, and not by Diſcourſes: CF 

12, .-2- But yet'this is certain, that where the Princes are Truffees of the People, and 
Elective,or where the right of Succeſſion is in a Family by.Law or Immemorial time; 
no: Prince can prejudice his Heir, or the People that truſted him. Nothing is here to 
be done without conſent , not only becauſe the alienation cannot be verified againſt 
conſent [in which caſe Charles the Sixth of France deſir'd his will might be confirm'd: 
by.the Nobles ; and the King of Maredowa went up and down. to all the Cities to re- 
commend to them Antzgonus, whom he defir'sd to make a King:] but becauſe in theſe 
caſes, though Kings have the Supreme Power, yet they / have it nat pleno jure, by a 
fulneſs of dominion. It may be as Ar:ftatle calls it, Tapacmnde, rarer, avroxed- 
74; 9 4ruxevlu, Os Baonen, a full, ſupreme, abſulute and entire Principality z yet: 

not.being in full and entire private poſſeſſion it js by all: rights to be adminiſtred, 
but without, wrong cannot be alien'd. .Hottowon will by no means admit'that in any 1luſt.Qualt.r? 
he a Kingdom tan be alien'd: becauſe it 1s the cafe of Perſyns as well as of Things. 
ag:they cannot be diſpos'd of like {laves or be; ſts. But he conſider'd nat that ſubje-, 
Mon to Princes can beſt ſtand with Perſonak liberty ; and- this, cannot , well be ſe-: 
cur'd) without that : for where there is na; Civil Goverment, every. Man that. is: 
ſirmnger can make me a-ſlave ; but. by the power, of a Prince Lam defended in my; 
liherty: and Hpttomas's gbjection muſt needs. be invalid, unleſs: there be.no liberty, 
but where thete is no Government. - mote offs Yo Sth? 1 bas a296ut 
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RULE II. 


The Supreme Power is Superior to the Civil Laws, but not wholly fres 
from them. 


His Rule hath been thruſt into great difhculty by the intereſts and miſtakes of 
T Princes and Subje&s reſpe&ively. For it hath been diſputed whether Princes 
be free or no from the Laws of their Kingdom ; and vhings of this nature when the 
once are. queſtion'd, are held more pertinaciouſly, and defir'd more greedily, and 
poſſeſs'd ſuſpiciouſly, and conducted with'jealoufie, and look'd upon with envy gf 
indignation. For the Prince, if it be but diſputable, will yet conclude for his own 
intereſt; and it is argument enough for him that it is ſo, becauſe it is not certain 
that it is not ſo. And the Subje&s will upon the ſame account ſuppoſe the Prince 
bound to his Laws, becauſe they know nothing tn the contrary 3 and therefore they 
preſume for the authority of the Laws, as the Prince does for the immunity of his 
perſon. ' But then becauſe it is queſtion'd, the Prince, leſt he loſe it quite, will holg 


the faſter ; and the people will ſnatch at it more impotently, leſt they be Slaves for 


ever. And therefore diſputatjons in this caſe are not prudent or ſafe ; but Preceyts, 
and Sermons, and great Examples, and the ſayings of wiſe men, and poſitive affir. 
mations in thoſe particulars that be manifeſt. | 

Princeps legibus ſolutas eſt, ſaid Fuftinian, The Prince is not tied to Laws : for it 
ſeems impoſſible that he that hath power over the Law,he that gave it being,and can 
give it a grave,ſhould be leſs than that which hath no greatneſs but what it borrows 
from him. Indeed if the Prince had deveſted himſelf of his Power when he madethe 
Law, he had been ſubje& to it 5 but then he could have no power to abrogate it : 
which becauſe it is inſeparable from the Legiſlative power, it follows that the life 
of the Law is in continual dependance from, and therefore in minority and under 
him; and therefore the Lawyers have a Proverbial Verſe. 

\ Non eft Rex legs, ſed lex obnoxia Regs. 

For a Law without a compulſory power is nothing but good counſel at the beſt;and 
the Supreme Power cannot be compelled : for he will not compel himſelf, he can- 
not; he may be willing, but he can never force himſelf ; and to the Supreme no 
Man is ſuperior, and therefore none elſe can compel him : therefore the Divines uſe 
to ſay, and ſo do the Lawyers too, that Kings are ſubje& to the dire&ive Power 
of the Laws. The diſtin&ion I acknowledg, but believe it here to be to no pur- 
poſe: for Laws have no ſuch power,and a directive power is no power ; for if it can 
only dire, it is not a Law, for a Law oblizes, and does not only direc : and as for 
the mere matter of counſel, the Prince-need not be at the charge of a Law for that, 
his Counſellors, his Biſhops, his Lawyers, his friends can do that without a Law. 
The ſame thing is uſually ſaid concerning juſt Men: Juftis lex non eft poſita, faith 
the Apoſtle, 'The Law is not made for the righteous, but for the wicked : that 15, 
the compulſory of Laws is not at all deſigned for them that obey without compull- 
on. Not but that the juſt are under the power of Laws, and the Laws were madeto 
command them the particulars and the inſtances of obedience ; and if they prevart 
cate, they ſhall feel it. But they are ſo willing to obey, and ſo love Government 
and the Vertues commanded by the Laws, that the Laws are of no uſe to good and 
juſt Men, but to dire& them to what is requir'd of them ; and ſo they are under 
that which is improperly call'd the Drrefive Power of Laws ; but Princes are not ſo. 
The ſupreme Power may if he will obey ; ſo may the juſt Man: but this Man mu 


- obey or he ſhall be puniſhed, but not ſo the Prince. ' The Laws of themſelves may 


dire& the Prince ; but it is becauſe he will have it ſo: but they dire the juſt, be- 
cauſe they have authority to command, and to puniſh, only that the juſt will not 
let it come fo far. Tt is but a ſhadow of liberty to ſay I am not under the compul- 
ſion; but the direction of Laws : for ſuch perſons if they will not be directed ſhall 
be compelV/d.and it is better to be willing than unwilling; for call it what-you will, 
you are commanded to do it, and you muſt obey. Now this being the caſe of the juſt 
ſubje&, and not the caſe of the Supreme Power, whether juſt'or unjuſt, it 18 clear 
that the Prince or Supreme Power is not ſubje& ro any power of the Laws;the Law 15 
no Commandment to the Prince, and whatſoever is nothing but counſel, is no _ 
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:, And yet 0n the other ſide we find good Princes ſaying otherwiſe; and they who 
arg apt enough to advance their own power, yet contetling their power to be leſs 
than the law, that 1s, that themſelves are bound to keep it: fofaid the Emperovr, 
(. de legib. & conſtit, l. 4. Digna vox eſt Mageſtatis regnantts, legibus alligatum ſe Prin- 
cipem profitert, It 15a VOICE worthy of the Majeſty of a Prince, to profeſs'himſelt 
tied co-his laws. Patere legem quam tu ipſe zuleris, ſaid the wiſe Man ; Suffer the law 
which thou thy {&lf haſt made : the ſame with that of Piztacus 

Pareto legi quiſquis legem ſanxeris, | 

And theequity of this, beſides that it is apparent, is aliogiven in thelaw, /. 1; de 

atis, Nthil tam humane fiaet conſentaneum eſt, quam ea que placuerunt ſervari. If 

they bave pleav'd the Prince in the ſanction, ler them allo pleaſe him in the obſerva- 
tion, for that's agreeable to the faith and ingenuity of worthy perſons. _ 

4. Theſerhings are but ſeemingly oppos'd, for both partsare true, ahd are to be 

reconcil'd by rhe following meaſures. 

1. The Supreme power isnot under the fear of the laws, but is to love the ver- 
tveand order that is there commanded. For there is a necellity introduc'd by pub- 
lick honeity as well as by fear. And tizerefore the Greek Lawyers in their Com- 
mentaries upon that of the Inſtitutions, that the Prince 1s tree from laws, expound 
itto be meant of penal laws; that 1s, they cannot be puniſh'd for prevaricating, or 
for not keeping them : and Decranus {aid the ſame thing, \Noz quia iniqua liceant, ſea 
quod n0#2 timore PE? ſed amore juſtitiz: It 15 no morelawtul for Princes to do un- 
wit things, than for their ſubje&s ; but they are invited to do worthy things, not 
hecauſe they are to fear the puniſhment of laws, bn becauſe rhey mult love juſtice ; 
2nd there is that neceſſity for them to do fo, that there is of being gerear and honour - 
ed, The laws-of honeſty, of fame and reputation, which amongitall good Men are 
the guards of vertue, muſt endear it alſo to Kings: ſo Claudins to Theodoſins, 

| Tu licet extremos late dominere per Indos, 
Te Meaus, te mollis Arabs, te Seres adorent ; 
Si metuis, ſi prava cups, ſi ducerts ira, 
Servitii patiere jugum, tolerabis _— 
Interius leges : tunc omnia jure tenebis 
; Cum poteris Rex eſſe tut: proclivior uſiis 
In pejora datur, ſuadetque licentia laxum, 
Illeccbriſque effrena favet : tunc vivere caſt? 
Aſperius, cum prompta Venus ; tunc durins ire 
Conſulinius, cum pena patet : fed comprime mentent, 
Nec tibi quod liceat, ſed quod feciſſe decebit, 
| Occurrat, mentemque domet reſpettus honeſti, 

A King is not to conſider the greatnels of his power, but of his duty; and not 

reckon upon his impunity, but his reputation * ; and becauſe he does not fear the * Petri confilit, 

publick rods and axes, let him reſpect publick honeſty : ſo Accnrſius affirms, Prixci- wetre pruden- 
pem, etſs legibnus ſolutus ſit, honeſt atis tamen neceſſitate omnino teneri oportere : and this Cn, 
sthe ſentence of Decius and moſt Lawyers, But Honeſt as non videtur inferre neceſſi. Tn quantum | 


tatem, ſay the Lawyers. This does not make it ſimply neceſſary ; but it perſwades ——— pro 


L 


vehemently, and upon Princes whoſe honour is both conſcience and intereſt too, it 

ditters but little from it. For it makes that they ovght zo do what is fit, But in Kings 

itis true what Muſcornus Cyprins ſays, Verbum illud [ debet] non coattionem, ſed ra- ryergr. op 

tronalem quandam perſuaſionem aenotare videtur. Tt is their duty, and they ought to cornus tract de 

doit; andthat ſgnifiesevery thing but compulſion. However a Prince is only free Jartdict & 

from one compulſory which is upon his ſubjeQs : but is under many which touch not © 

them. God enjoyns him a greater duty, andexaQts it withgreater ſeverity, and 

will puniſh their delinquencies more ſharply : porentes potenter, faith the Wiſdom Principes qui 

of Solomon, mighty menſhall be mightily tormented ; and Toophet is prepared for the Superiorem 

King. * Kings havea greater need in their affairs than the ſmall fortunes of their ſub- romp = 

jets; and therefore have need of a greater piety to ſecure ſo great a providence, Deo, & itaque 

Fhey have more to loſe; and therefore need a bigger caution ro ſecure it ; they #4" bi 

ave morear ſtake to endear obedience : and ſince a King is but one perſon, and is Eifr. c,, 

(rrongonly bythe obedience of his ſubje&s, and char obedience is ſecur'd only by 4 Jud: 

ore, and that love can no way be obtain'd but by beneficence and juſtice ; if 

i breaks th:{& ſecurities, he may have cauſe to conſider that of Tacirys, Princeps | \ 
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unus eſt civium & ſenatus conſenſui impar, that one Man againſt a multitude is gg 
thing ; and that rhe Senate and the People are ſtronger, and need not fear him alone. 
but he alone may have cauſe to fear all them together * ; and that the ſins of , 
Prince are often puniſhed by the ſins of the People. He can conſider that he ba 
govern a multitude whom nothing can unite but an Almighty power ; that they are 
as contingent in their love and hatred, as chance it ſelf ; that no fortune in a King i 
moderate; that when it declines it oftentimes runs to extremity ; that he ſeldom 
hears truth, never meets with a bold and a wiſe reprover ; that he hath many flat. 
terers, and but few friends ; that he hath great powers of doing evil, and tempta- 
tions and opportunities always ready ; that his very being ſuperiour to laws [eaves 
his Spirit infinitely unguarded and fpoil'd of one of the greateſt ſecurities of yer. 
tue; that impunity isa ſtateof danger ; that when vertue is left only under a Coun. 
ſel and cold recommendation, and is not made neceſſary by laws, he had need have; 
great anda mighty vertue to make it neceſſary by love and choice ; and that ſuch 
perfe& vertues are but rarely obtain'd, and after a long praQtice ; that fear is the 
beginning of wiſdom ; and therefore Princes are very much to ſeek in this parti. 
cular, becauſe they have nothing to begin with ; and ro chuſe vertue for love is 
not uſual with beginners, but is the confummation of the moſt perfeQ ; ſothat we 
may well pray, God help poor Ryzngs, who if they do vertuouſly muſt needsbe ink. 
nitely dear to God, becauſe it is ſo extremely difficult to be ſo, and nothing can 
make them ſo, but two conjugations of miracles; the excellencies of the Spirit of 
God, and the Spirit of a King. So that it isno priviledge to Kings that they are 
above the power of the laws; it is their objeCtion, and the evil of their ſtate, 
Only it is neceſſary to others that theſe ſhould dwell in danger : and as for theirohe. 
dience to laws,it is not bound upon them by the ſame cord that ties the SubjeR,but by 
another ; it is not neceſſary for the ſame reaſons, but it 1s by a greater neceſlity, 

2. But then theſe ſupreme Compulſories being wholly conduQted by the handand 
providence of God, do plainly tell us that the ſupreme Power is obliged toall the 
laws of God, to the laws of Nature and Chriſtianity. A King hath no powertogo- 
vern but according to God's laws. For if he does, though he have no Compullorie 
below, yet above there areenough,and to God's laws the greateſt Power on Earthis 
intirely ſubordinate. 'O »ouG- Taylwy Baoiaevs FrnTwy TEX) a Fat TY, ws Prot Thinker 
pO-, The law « the ſupreme Kijng of all, ſaid Pindar, The ſame is alſo ſaid by Chryjp 
pus, by Ariſtotle, and divers others : and Plato affirms that deſtruction is imminent 
upon that City where the Magiſtrate governs the law, and not the law the Magi- 
ſtrate : and again, *AropO- porapyic yarn & Bapulety Cuvorcioa, The Princethat 
rules not by laws is nothing bur a grievance to his Subjects. But that theſe great 
Perſons mean the laws of God and Nature is explicitly plain in Plutarch, who ha- 
ving affirmed that the law muſt rule the Prince adds by way of explanation, that 
it be that law, t# 3» ÞiBAos rfw yeyerppirO, vs Is TWO Evrois, AG milvyO. wr 
$aUTd AvryOs, aid (vronwr ) TaAezFhuhartlior, 2; ndtrole Thy Juylu) twy ipnucy unde 
wovias, mot which ts written 11 books or tables, but the law of reaſon that always dwell 
within ; that law that always is his guard, and never ſuffers the ſoul to be without « 
guide, that is the law that is ſuperior to Princes, Some little inſtances of particulars 
of this law were decreed by Servins Tullus King of the Romaps ; of which Tacits 
ſays, precipuns Servins Tullus ſanitor legum fuit, queis etiam Reges obtemperarent ; 
he made laws of that Natare that even Kzngs themſelves ſhould obey them. For as 

Regum timendorum in proprios greges, 
So it 1s as true, 
Reges in ipſos imperinm eſt Jovis ; 


As the People are SubjeRs of the Prince, fois the Prince of God ; they muſt obey 


their King, and their King muſt obey God: Concerning whoſe Law it was ſaid to 
Domitian by Apollonins Tyanezus, Hec mih;j ditta ſint de legibus, quas fi tibi imperara 
non puteveris, ipſe non imperabis, If thou doſt not think theſe laws ought to rule ov! 
thee, thou ſhalt not rule at all. 

Upon this account a Prince may not command his SubjeCts to fight inan uojuſt 
cauſe, according to that ſaying of S. Hierom, Cum Dominus carnis 4 Domino Spirt 
tis adverſum imperat, non eft obediendum ; We muſt not obey the Rulers this 
world, the Lords of our fleſh, when they command any thing contrary to the laws0 
the God and Lord of all Spirits. The commands of Princes muſt be, as a” 

Y* 


moron 


Cur. 3. and their Laws in ſpecial. 


hays, intra limites diſcipline, within the bounds of our religion ; and therefore the Arhe. 
#ians laugh'd ar Stratocles for deſiring them to make a law, that whatſoever pleas'd 
King Demet#is ſhould be the meaſure of piety to the Gods, and of juſtice among't 
Men. God's law is the meaſure of the Prince's power ; not his will the meaſure of 
that : and therefore the Fews that were Souldiers under Alexazler could by no tortures 
he compell'd to afſiſt in the building of the Temple of Be/zs in Babylon ; ang the The- 
been legion under Jalianthe Apoſtare refuſed not to fight for their Prince againſt the 
Barbarians, and they refuſed not to die, but they retuſed to be executioners of the 
Martyrs that died in the cauſe of Chriſtianity. 

But this is to be prattiſed that the Prince's juſt laws be nat negleCted upon the ar- 
reſt ofevery fancy or fooliſh opinion. Tf it becertain that it is againſt the law of God, 


then we are ſafe in our diſobedience. Idcirca Romanas leges contemnimns, ut juſſe Di- towary 
vina ſervemns, faid Sylvanus the Martyr, Becauſe we are ſure theſe Romanlaws are Roms 


againſt rhe Commandments of God, weeaſily deſpiſe them. But if we be not ſure, 
but are in doubt whether the laws be juſtor no, we are to preſume for the Jaws, 
and againſt our own fears. For nothing is ar all of advantage due to the Jaws, if we 
prefer before themany opinion of our own which we confeſs uncertain ; and although 
weare not to doany thing of which we doubr, yetin a doubt we are to obey laws, 
becauſe there isa doubt on both ſides: and as we fear the thing 1s unjuſt, ſo we have 
reaſon to fear the evil of diſobedience, for we are ſure that is evil; and therefore we 
are to change the ſpeculative doubt into an attive judgment, and a prattical reſoluti- 
on, and of rwo doubts:take the ſurer part, and that is to obey ; becauſe in ſuch caſes 
the evil if there be any, 1s to be imputed to him that comimands, not to him that 
obeys, who is not the Judge of his Prince, but his Servant, Serves herilis imperis 
wn Cenſor eſt, ſed Miniſter, ſaid Seneca, They that are under authority are to obey, 
gor to diſpure. But of this I have given an account already in the firſt Book, Cap. 

Rule 6. 

A 3. But then concerning the civil laws of his Country weare to diſtinguiſh ; for 
ſome concern the People only, and ſome concern the Prince only, and ſoine are 
common to both. Thoſe that concern the People are ſuch as require tribute, and 
|abours, and manners of trade, their habits and dwelling. In theſe and all ſuch the 
people are obliged and not the Prince : for the duties are either relative and concern 
their part only of the relation; orelſe by the nature of the things themſelves do point 
out their duty, andin theſe things there is noqueſtion. For not the King but the peo- 
ple are to pay tribute, and the King's lands are free, if they be in his own poſſeſſion. 

4; But thereare ſome laws which concern the Prince alone, as all as of grace, 
and eaſe to the people; all that he hath been pleaſed ro promiſe, rhe forms and laws 
of Government, and to whatſoever himſelf hath conſented, by all thoſe laws he is 
bound ; becauſe in ſuch caſes. as theſe it is true what P/izy ſaid to Trajan in his Pane- 
omrick, In noſtris, ſimili religione, ipſe te legibus ſubjeciſti, Ceſar, quas nemo Principi 
ſeripſit ; ſed tu nihil amplius vs tibi licere quam nobis, The Prince had not a law im- 
poled upon him, but he became a law unto himſelf; and when he hath bound himſelf 
| thereis the ſame neceſſity upon him as upon his Subjects. 

11, 5. Other laws yet do concern both Prince and People ; ſuch as areall contraQts and 
| bargains, Licet ſerviant edes mee, & tamen cum quo agitur non ſerviunt, quantum 
enim ad eum pertinet, liberas edes habeo, |. 4. Si lerv. vind. Although my houſe is boun4 
to ſerve the pablick neceſſity, yet in reſpect of him that contratts with me, my houſe is free. 
So alſo it is 1n the acquiſition of new rights, the reperition of the old, and generally 
inall choſe things that are eſtabliſhed by the law of Nature, or do concern him per- 
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ſonally,and not-1n the capacity of a King. Thus faith the Jaw, 1» imperfetFo teſtamento 7. ;.C. de tes 


aec-Imperatorem hereditatem vindicare poſſe ſepe conſtitutum eſt, The Prince cannot be ita. 


heir if the teſt ament of the dead man be illegal. Sometimes and in ſome places, it may - net 


be, fewer witneſſes will ſerveinthe Prince's caſe than in another man's, but then it 
is becauſe fewerin his caſe are required by law ; -but ſtill the law is his meaſure as 
well-as of his Subjects. 
[12. :6.. The great /aws of the Kingdom do oblige all Princes, though they be ſupreme. 
Such were thoſe which were called the laws of the Medes and Perſians ; whoſe Prin- 
&s, although they were the moſt abſolute and ſupreme, yet they were inferior to 
thoſe law's, as appears in the Book of Darnte/. - Theſe areby way of eminence call'd 
Leges'Regri, the Kingdoms laws, Such are the Golden Bylt of the Empire ; the /aw 
Z % 2 . Sali 
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Salic and the Pragmatical Sanition in France ; the Magnz Charta and the Petition » 
Right in England ; and in other Countries the like, as who pleaſe may particular] 
for Spain ſee in Martana, This is confels'd by all, and it relies upon natural juſtice 
the Prince having conſented toit; it is either poxſto Princip, or conditio regmandj: 
he was admitted either upon that condition, or with it. . 
7. Whatſoever the Prince hath ſworn to, toall that he 1s oblig'd not only asa ſingle 
Perſon, but as King: for though he be above the laws, yet he is nor above himſelf 
nor above his oath, becauſe he is under God ; and he cannot diſpenſe with hisoath 
or promiſe in thoſe circumſtances and caſes 1n which he is bound. And therefore al: 
though the Prince is above the Jaw, that is, in caſes extraordinary and priviledg'g 
caſes, and the matter of penalties ; yer he is ſo under all the laws of the Kingdom to 
which he hath ſworn, that although he carinot be puniſh'd by them, yet he ins if he 
breaks them. Not that the law does bind him, for it cannot bind without a com- 
pullory ; and againſt him the law hath no ſuch power : but yet he is bound zo he 
[/aw, though not by it; the obligation comes not from the law, but from other cauſes, 
from his promile, hisoath, his contra&, his religion, his reputation, hisfear, his 
hopes, his intereſt, and eſpecially from God himſe]f. For it1s carefully to be obſery'g 
ia this particular, that though a promiſe gives a man right tothe thing which is pro- 
miſed, it does not always give hima right over the perſon. A King is like him that 
promiſes a thing under a curſe ; ifhe fails, the injur'd perſon is not to curſe him, or 
to inflict the curſe upon him, but that is to be permitted to God alone. And there. 
foreifa King ſwears to his People to make no law withour their conſent, he is bound 
to perform his word ; but if he does not, God, and not they are to puniſh theperju. 
ry. The King's promile, or ceflion, or atts of grace do never leſſen or part his pow- 
er, but they tie his perſon. An Act of Parliament in Emg/ara, if it be madewitha 
clauſe of perpetuity, that if an a ſhould be made to reſcind it, ic ſhould be void, 
that firſt at cf it ſelf is invalid. Clauſule derog anti ft derogetur, valet ut poſterius refs. 
mentum ita poſterior conſtitutio, ſay the Lawyers. Concerning which Cicero hath writ 
ten an excellent Epilile to Articrs, 11b.3.epiſt.ad Attic. epiſt.24. It is asif a man ſhould 
make a Will to annul all future Wills of his own ; it ſhews indeed that he had thena 
mind to have that tobe his ſtanding Will ; but how it his mind change ? Conſtantine 
made a law, that Widows and Orphans ſhould not be cited to the Emperor's Court 
for judgment, or compelled to come, though he himſelf ſhould command them: but 
yet if he did command them, that firſt reſcript ſtood for nothing. Arntiochm the third 
commanded the Magiſtrates not to obey him if he commanded any thing againſtthe 
laws : but if he ſhould command any ſuch thing,it were not ſafe for them to urge him- 
ſelf againſt himſelf. The Roman Emperor bade his Officer uſe his Sword againſt him 
if he broke the laws : but this gave him no power over his Prince in caſe he had gone 
againſt the laws : it is nothing but a confident promiſe, and an obligation of his ho- 
nour and his conſcience, bf which God alone is the Superior and the Guardian. 
The cuitom of ſupreme Princes ſwearing to govern by laws was very ancient: 
we find an example of ir amongſt the Gorhiſb Kings in Cafſiodore ; amongſt the late 
Greek Emperors in X9#arus and Cedrenus. Anaſteſins the Emperor {ware to obſerve 
the decrees of the Council of Chalcedon ; Adrian the Emperor ſware that he would 
never puniſh a Senator but by the ſentence of the Senate ; and Trajan having promi- 
ſed torule with juſtice andclemency,canſecrated his head and right hand totheanger 
of the Gods if he broke his word : and. Platarch tells, that the Kings of the Coſſor 
{ware to the Eprrots, that they would govern according to the laws. And indeedab- 
ſtraQting from the oath and promiſe, Kings are bound by natural juſtice and equity t9 
do ſo: tor they are not Kings unleſs they govern ; and they cannot expe obed: 


ence, unleſs they tel} the meaſures by which they will be obeyed ; and theſe meaſures 


cannot beany thing but laws, which are at firſt the will of the Prince; and when 
they are publiſhed to the People, then they are laws, but not till they be eſtabliſhed 
by rewards and puniſhments, which are the portion of the People good and bad. 
Now this 1s the natural way of all good Government, there is no other ; and tog% 
vera otherwiſe isas unnatural as to give Children meat at their ears, and hold look- 
ing glaſſes at their elbows that they may ſee their face. If Kings be not bound to 
govern their People by their laws, why are they made? by what elſe can they be 
governed? . by the will of the Prince? Thelaws are fd; only he bath declared his 


will, and made itcertain and regular, 2nd ſuch as wiſe mea can walk by, _ 
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Prince may not govern as Fools govern, or asa Lign does, by chance,and violence; 
and unreaſonable paſſions. Ea que placuerunt ſervanaa, faith the law, /. x. ff. de pattis, 
If this had not been the will of the Prince, it bad been nolaw ; but being his will,ler it 
he ſtood to : when the reaſon alters, ler his will do ſo too, and the law be chang'd; 
that the meaſures of right and wrong, of obedience and diſobedience may be known: 

We have ſeen how Kings are bound ; the next inquiry is, how they are freed, 
and how they are ſuperiour to laws. Antonius Auguſt ins lays, that by the Lex Regia, 
or the Jus Regium, Kings, that 1s, the Supreme power, are only freed from ſome 
Jaws : and this he gathers from the words of the Royal Law written to Veſpaſtan, 
Uti quibus legibus ue Auguſtus teneretur, iis Veſpaſianns ſolutus eſſet  quequeex quaque 
kge Auguſtum facere oportuit, ea omnia V eſþaſiano facere liceat, Where Auguſtus Czlar 
nz free, Veſpaſian ſhould be free : but thoſe things which Auguſtus ong ht to ao, all thoſe 
Veſpaſian might, The word /iceat 1n his cale was modeſtly put 1n; not but that 
oportutt had been the better word: to expreſs his obligation, as well as the duty of 
Auguſtus : but it was therefore choſen to repreſent that to be expeFed from him, but 
could nor be exaded ; it was his duty, but no compulſion lay near him : but certain 
itwas, that the power of the People being develv'd upon him ( for it had been a 
popular Government) as the People were bound tothe laws which themſelves have 
made, ſo was the Prince. The People were, for there was none elſe to keep them : 
bur therefore ſo was the Prince, for he had but the ſame power which the People 
formerly had when they were Supreme. Burt then that they were tied but to ſome 


I% 


laws, and not to others, is'very true: but ſo, that he was tied to all thoſe laws which 


were intended to oblige him directly, and indirectly to all the reft, that is, to govern 
the People by their meaſures.only. . | 

4, »But now if we enquire from what laws they werefreed, and what is the right of 
«King or the Supreme power more than of the People : I anſwer, 
+1. Ir confiſts in that which we in Exgland call The King's Prerogative ; in the Civil 
Law'the Lex Regia, or Veſpaſian's Tables ; by the Jews pn, the Snaivua Baoitu 
the ftatute or proper appointment of the King :* the particulars of which are either de- 
ſcribed in the reſpetive laws of every People, or are in their cuſtomes, orelle is 2 
power of doing every thing that. he pleaſe thatisnot againſt the laws and cuſtomes 
of his People, without giving a-reaſon. Cum lege antiqua, que Regia nuncupatur; 
owine jus omniſque poteſt as pepult. Romani in. Imtperatoriani tranſlata ſunt poteffatem; 
faith the law. Amongſt the Romazs that was the Jus Regzum, that the Prince could 
do all that ever the People could : now-what: that was, we find in Dionyſins, by the 
conceſſion of Romulus, Populus Magiſtratus cxeanto, leges ſciſcunto, bella decernunto, 
The People mig ht create Magiſtrates, make laws, and decree peace and war. That is the 
Right of Kings, or the Supreme Power. *.'Gaztherns hath ſumm*'d them up from 
the laws and cuſtoms of the Empire, and fome ancient 74/74» Governments, 


At primum Ligures, ſuper hot 4 Rege rognti; 
: Vectigal prorſus, \tudende jura monete, - 
Crumque molendinis telonia, flumina, pontes, 
v1 i Jd quoque quoi * Fodrum vulgari nomine aicunt; 
nw bn Brcapitolicium certo ſub tempore cenſum': \ 
.-2:\ ec Ligures facrd tribuerunt emnia fiſto. 


gf 94 5 13: ec & ſiqua pars fuerunt obnoxia juri, 
wenn 11. Prelati, proceres, miſsique poteatibus urbes 


09 1217 21192 | Libera Romano reliquerunt omni regno. ' - TELL ON 
But the Jas Regiom, what itis10-the. conſent of Nations, who pleiſe rtiay ſee in 
Arifiotle's Poliicks 1ib..3. 4. in Polybins lib. 6. Herodotus in Enterpe, 'it\ Halicay- 
afſeds lib. 4,\g\ Yo 10 Valerins Maximus 1,7. in Orat. qud ſuadet toncordians patrum &* 
Pore i fin. 4n/T avitus 4. Aural, 4. in Suefonits it Tiberiot. 70, in' Dion. Hib.*#3. and 
be jarer Paliticks, . Fabius Albergatns, Ximara, Bodinus,;/ Aretirins, and generally 
{| inthe Commentators upon Ariſtotle, FE > TITEL VLA 
17.71 8::1tconfiltsin the King's:immunity. ffom obligationitb fome ſoletminities of law 
I-:which his'.Subjetslare: oblig'd. : Ratnm'efſe att am, *erlarnſi attio non habeat 
Mewan reitirgdinem, dum: jus: non; defit,; ſay; the Lawyers, | Of which nature is 
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and he wrote Tefte meipſo, —_ our ſelf: in which the King doth imitate the Kin 

Lib 20. deCi- of Kings, of whom S. Auſtin ſays, Teſtem ſe dicit futurum, quia in juditio ſuo my 

vit. Del. C. 26. indiget teſt ibus, He (wears by himſelf, becauſe he hath none greater; and Is his 
own witneſs, becauſe he needs no other: and it is enough that a King fays it, be. 
cauſe his word ought to be great and venerable, as his Power nad bo. Math 

Nov. 105. And it was not only in the matter of coercion, but of ſolemaities, true which Juf;. 
nan (aid, Omnibus a nobu dictis Imperatorts excipiatur fortuna, cui & ipſas Des hee 
ſubjecit, The fortune of the Emperonr t to beexcepted from the edge and from the forms 
of laws, becauſe God himſelf hath made the laws ſubject to the Emperour, 

18. 3. The King is therefore ſolutus legibns, or free from laws, becauſe he can give 
pardon to a Criminal condemn'd : for the Supreme power 1s not bound to his own 
laws ſo, but that upon juſt cauſe he can interpole between the ſentence and the exe- 
cution. This the Stoicks allowed not to any Wiſe Man, as ſuppoſing it tobe againſt 
juſtice; and to remit due puniſhment, is to do what he ought not : for whatis ave is 
74ſt, and what isagaioſt that is «njſ#., All which 1s very true, but nothing tg the 
purpoſe. For it 1s true, that it 1s but juſt that Offenders ſhould be puniſh'd; ir is 
due, that is, they are oblig'd to ſuffer it ; pzne Mebita ex parte reorum, it is their 
debt, not the King's; they are oblig'd, not he: and yet itis juſt in him to take ir 
that is, he may: bur he is not obligd in all caſes todoir. And in thisalſy hew 
an Imitator of the Oeconomy of God, who, according to that of Lattaxtius, leoem 
cum poneret non utique ſibi ademit omnem poteſtatem, ſed habet ignoſcend; licentian, 
God and the Vicegerent of God when they make laws have not exauQorated them. 
ſelves: but as that law is an-eflux of their authority, ſo it ſtill remains withinthe 
ſameauthority that they can pardon Offenders. [Thus David pardon'd Shimei and 
Joab, and would tain have pardon'd Abſalom, 1f the hand of Joah. had not been 
roo quick for him. And this cannot be denied to the Supreme power, becauſe the 
exerciſe of this is one of the greate(t'vertues of a Prince : which: was well obſery'g 
by Pericles on his Death-bed, when his weeping Friends about him praiſed, ſomeof 
them his Eloquence, ſome his Courage, ſome his Victories, lifting up his head a 
little, Er guid hoceſt ? (ſaith he) aut parva aut fortaita lauaatis : at illud maximum 
omittitis, quod mea opera nemo pullam veſtem ſumpſerit, That.he had no publickexe- 
cutions, thatno Man was-put to wear Blacks for his Friend, was a clemency preater 
than all the praiſes of Eloquence, or a proſperous fortune. 

ime Quiſquis eſt placide potens. in 1 
Sen, Herc. Fur. Dominu/que vite, ſervat Z12730C 1145 mans, 
| | Et incruentum mitis Imperium regit, 
Animogue parcit, longa\permenſus dis 
Permenſus evi ſpatia,* vel Calum petit, 
[ Vel leta felix nemoris Elyſti loca. | 
Sencc. De Cle- But all the World commends Clemency, the gentle hand of a Prince, his unwilling: 
—— neſs to kill, his readineſs to. fave ;\ for, \Princip+ non. minus turpia multa ſupplicia, 
quam Medico funera, Many executions are, as great a d#honour 1n a Prince's reign, 
as many funerals in a Phyſician's Practice : 'and therefore Caſtoavre ſays that « good 
Variar: 12.2 - 4nd a gentle Prince will ſometimes paſs the. limits of equity that he may ſerve the ends of 
| clemency ; quando ſola eft miſericoraia cut ommes wvirtwies cedere Hhonorabiliter non rt- 
caſant, for to mercy all other virtues count it hondur-to: give: place.” And this 
Charles the 5. and Maximilian the ſecond fignified by their device of an Eagle 
pearching upon a Thunderbolt, with an Olive 1n her beak : and Neyva and Antoninss 
Pius impreſs'd upon their moneya thunderbolt upon a. pillow ;-to ſignifie that vin- 
dicative juſtice ought to ſleep ſometimes. * Now. certainly this\berng:fo great an 
excellency. Ina .Prines, :18.\00t greater. than bits power. . [mperatoni licet renovare 
ſententiamg. &. reum mbriis abſotvere;. &- ipſi ignoſceie ; "quia von eft ſubjeFus legibss 
qui habet ina pateſtate leges terre,\ lah: Stuffin. The: Emperour, \who can m 
laws, is-nqt:ſubjeQ-z0 laws, or ſo tied. to them.but that he-may- revoke his ſentencs 
and pardon a Criminal. Aris 0 016209m710100 2010 

19. © This 4/Gy:4s pare:ef his: Royalty;;:0but is only.ithen 'to be praftisd when it 
cancon(i{t with-che- eods o&government,. that is, when the publick intereſt can 
be preſerv'd,;and the private: injury! ſome other way.recompenc'd. - Theſe indeed 
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Cua P. 4. and their Laws T/ ſpecial. F3 
20. 1, When the Criminal is a worthy perſon and can be beneficial to the Repub- 


lick, Thus in the Low-Countries a pardon in ordinary cales of felony is granted 

of courſe to him that can prove he hath invented ſome new art : and one lately 

fav'd his life by finding out a way exactly to counterfeit old medals. 

2. If the perſon bath already deſerv'd well of the publick. Thus Hortizs Cocle: 
was ſpar'd though he kild his fifter, becauſe he got honour and liberty and ſafety 
and. dominion to Rome by killing the three brother+, the Curarz: : and Solomon 
ſpar'd the life of 4b:athar the High Prieſt, becauſe he bore the Ark before David, 
and was afflicted in all his croubles. * 

22. 3}. When the Criminal can beamended, and the caſe is hugely pitiable, and the 
fa& nor of greatelt maligniry. Thus oftentimes we ſee young Men pardon'd, and 
the firlt fault lightly puniſh'd ; and becauſe young Ce/ar was in the flower of his 

.uchanda Princely boy, Sy#a was more ealily prevail'd with for his pardon. 

23. 4. If the fault be private, and not brought to publick Courts, it is eafily par, 
don'd though delated by a private information. Congquirt ad j1dicium neceſſe not fuit : 
ſome things when they are made publick cannot be diſmiſs'd, but are nor to be 10- 
quir'd after. It was the advice of Cicero to his Brother Q»iztus concerning a Cer- 
tain Criminal, 

24, Bur all this is upon ſuppoſition that the crime be not of greateſt miſchief, or foul- 
eſt ſcandal and repreach ; for if it be, nothing can be taken in exchange for it; a 
great vertue cannot make compenſation for a very great crime: and this 1s parti- 
cularly true of Treaſon, of which thole words of Bartolus are to be underſtood; 
De offenſionibus *r7g4 aominum non eſt compenſatio ad ſervitia eidem impenſa, The ſer- 
wices done toa Lord cannot mate ſatisfaction for a conſpiracy againſt him. And there- 
fore the Romans caus'd Manlins Capitolizas tobe thrown head-iong from that Rock 
from whence he had thrown the Gaz7s when he ſav'd the City. He produc'd the ſpoils 
of thircy eaemies, forty donatives from Generals, two civic crowns, eight murals 
yet all would not ſave his life and get his pardon. Bur yet in theſe things the ſupreme 
power 15 {o free from laws that it does theſe things irregularly ; Clementian liberum 

habere arbitrium, laid Semeca, Clemency hath agreat liberty, and a free choice : but they 

are oblig*d only ro fee that the publick be.not prejudic'd, and thatevery private 
incereſt be ſecur'd by cauling amends to be made to the injur'd perſon where it can ; 


21, 


and theo it is true of every {upreme Prince which Sexcea advis'd Nero often to re- 


member, Occidere contra fegem nemo poteſt ; ſervare nemo prater me, No man at all 
Car Put aman to death againſt the law ; and none can ſave except the Prince. 


| 25..,,4- The ſupreme power is above the laws, * becauſe he can diſpenſe, * hecan in- 


terpret them, * and he can abrogate them, * he can in time of neceffity govern by 
the law's of reaſon without any written law, * and he is the Judge of the neceſſity. 
Thus the Kings of 1/ra&/ had power over the judicial laws, though of the Divine 
fagQtion. For God forbad that the Corps of a MaletaQtor ſhould hang after ſun-ſet 
upon the accurled tree; but yer Maimonides lays that the King /uſpendzt &F relinquit 
 Jaſpenſes dicbus multis, he hangs them and leaves them hauging for many days ;' when 
itzs neceſſary. by ſuch terror to aftright the growing impiety of wicked Men ; that 
is, when che caſe was ſuch that the laws were capable of equity or interpretation. 
For this was not meerly ag eifect of his power, but of his reaſon too. It wasa 
culom among the Jews to'condemn but one Perſon in one day, unleſs they were in 
the ſame crime, as the adulterer and the adultereſs; bur the King might condemn 
many at once when it was for the intereſt of juſtice and the republick. Thus their 
| King could by the prerogativeof his Majeſty proceed ſammarily, ſit in judgment 
alone without-afſeſſors, condema upon the teftimony of one, and by the confeſſion 
of -the party; which the $bedrim might not do, but were tied to acquit him 


that confefsid the fact... Addio theſe, * che Supreme can in ſome caſesbe Judge nd « p,,; chil 
watnels; that 45; ican-himfelf condemaa criminal for what himſelf only ſaw him do: & exiftinare 
tligesa allo be Judge io his-own caſe ; as if hebe injur'd, raif'd-upon, defrauded, or es 


thelike: all which are powers above the law, and here were tobe-nam'd for the un- fine cauſe cg- 


derſtanding/of the preſent Rule ; bur how they are to be cordufted is of diſtin and 

pecial conlideration, and to be. reſerved tottheir proper places. Tendthis whole 

iaquiry, with that of Sterius, | | 
| F 7 >---—— qutd\emirnterriſque pologue 

It Parendi {ine lege manet ? vice/cunttapernntiww, | 
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Alterniſque premunt propriis ſub Regibus omnis 
Terra: premit felix Regum diademata Roma : 
Hanc ducibus frenare datum, mox creſcit in illos 
| Imperium Superis — 
There is nothing in the earth but is under a law and tied to obedience : all the earth 
are-under Kings, and the Kings are under the Romans, and the Romazs under 
their Princes, and their Princes under God ; who rules them by his own laws, and 
binds them to rule by their Countrie's laws,and ties them to do juſtice, and is Pleaſed 
when they ſhew mercy. Butas they are to do juſtice by the ſentence of the laws, 


1 they muſt not ſhew mercy againſt law; for even the Prerogative of Kings is by 


law, and Kings are ſo far above their laws, as the laws themſelves have given leave, 
For even the vPEot; axerBacs oy Stork, the remiſſion of the rigor of the law, the very 
Chancery and eaſe of laws is by law eſtabliſhed. 


ME 


KE ULE HL 


It is not lawful for Subjefs to rebel, or to take up arms againſt the ſu 
preme Power of the Nation upon any pretence whatſoever. 4: 


had commiſſion to rebuild Fer»ſa/em and the Temple, rhe neighbour Kings 
that oppoſed him were enemies to Artaxerxes, becauſe Nehemiah was Lieutenant to 
the King. He that deſpiſeth me, deſþiſeth him that ſent me, ſaith our Bleſſed Saviour, 
Senatus faciem ſecum attulerat, authoritatem reipublice, ſaid Cicero of one that (1s 
deputed and ſent from the Senate. He had the gravity of the Senate and the au- 
thority of the Commonwealth. Now this being true of the ſupreme Powerin 
every Government, that it 1s poteſt as Deiwicaria, it is the Miniſter of God,. appoin- 
- tedby him, ſer in his place, inveſted with. a ray of his Majeſty, intruſted with no 
Power but his.repreſenting none but him, having received the Sword from his hand, 
the Power of life and death from his warranty ; it muſt needs follow that he who 
ſifts up his hand againſt that ſupreme Perſon or Authority that God hath appointed 
over him, is impious againſt God and fights againſt him. This the Apoſtle expreſly 
affirms, and there needs no more words to prove the Rule, He that reſiſts, reſiſts the 
ordinance of God *, He does notſay, he that does not obey is diſobedient to God, 
for that is not true. Sometimes 1t is neceſſary not to obey, as it hapned to the captive 
Jews under Nebuchodonoſor, and to the Apoſtles under their Princes ; they could 
not obey:God and them too : and then the caſe of Conſcience was ſoon reſolved. 
But they that could not obey, could die; they could go into the fire, ſuffer ſcourg- 
ings and impriſonments, that was their & ueye, their great SanQuary ; which in be- 
half of the Chriſtians Gregory Nazianzen thus expreſſes,» tyw wep; Txvla apps 
X0V, juice od oy ets vixlu! ( Ov Res xavynooual) To vip Reis Savrator, Thave but one 
remedy againſt all my evils, one way to vittory, thanks be to Chriſt, Tcan die for him: 
that's unolaoveSai x pen arrilzoreFdar, to obey where they can, and where they 
cannot to be ſure to he down under:the burden which 'they cannot carry. For 
w:2 in{ome calcs it is lawful not to obey, yet in all caſes it is neceſſary not to 
reliſt. ff | | 
Idonotknow any propoſition in the World clearer and more certain in Chriſt 
anity than this Rule, and therefore cannot recount any greater inſtance of humane 
infirmity than that ſomewiſe Men ſhould be abus'd into a contrary perſwaſion. But 
I ice that intereſt and paſſion are always the greateſt arguments, where they are 
admitted, But1 have an ilk task to write Caſes of Conſcience, 'if ſuch things #5 
theſe ſhall be hard to be perſwaded : for there are very few things in which any Man 
- isto hope for half ſo much convidtion'as in this article lies before him in every 
topick ; andgf ſhould determine no, caſes but upon ſuch mighty'terms as can be 
- affordediin this queſtion, and are given, ; and yet we prevail not, I'muft never hope 
_ © todo anyſervice to any-intereſt of wiſdom or peace, of juſtice or religion. And 
* therefore I am clearly of opinion that no Man who can' think ir lawful to fight 
againſt'the ſupreme power of his Nation, can be fit toread Caſes of Conſcience; 
for nothing can ever {atisfie-.him whoſe. Conſcienceis armour of proof pe 
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plain and eaſie demonſtrations of this queſtion. But this queſtion is of the ſame na- 
ture as all clear and neceſſary truths, never obſcure but when it is diſputed ; certain 
to all men and evident if they will uſe their own eyes; bur if they call for glafſes of 
them that make a trade of it, it may chance not to prove ſo. Bur 1 will ſpeak of it 
with all ealineſs and Gimplicity. 

1. The Scripture is plain, Curſe not the Kyng, no not in thy thought : and, Trounſel = as 
thee to keep the King's Commaxament, and that in regard of the oath of God ---. for he GI INE 
doth whatſoever pleaſeth him. Where the word of a King #, there i power, and who Prov. 30. 31, 
may [ay wnto him, What doſt thou ? Againſt him there is n10 riſing up. There aremany 
more excellent words in the Old Teſtament to this purpoſe ; but nothing can be 
lainer than theſe dogmatically to eſtabliſh the doEtrine of the Rule. No man can 
queſtion him ; no man may riſe up againſt him ; he hath power ; he hathall power ; 
we are by the law or the oath of God bound to keep his Commanament ; andafter al!; 
we mult not reproach him in our ſecret thoughts. No man needs this lalt precept bur 
he that thinks the King is an evil man, or hath done wrong : but ſuppoſe he have, 
or that he is ſuppos'd to have, yet Curſe him not, Do not flight him, ſo itis in the He- 
brew ; Ree ne detrahas, ſo it is1n the Vulgar Latin, Ciſparage not the King : but 
the Chaldee Paraphraſe adds, Ever iz thy Conſcience, in the ſecrets of thy heart ſpeak 
not evil of the Kjng, and in the cloſets of the chambers of thy houſe ſpeak not evil of the wiſe 
man ; for the Angel Raziel does every aay from Heaven cry out upon the mount of Horeb, 
xd his woice paſjes into all the world: and Eliahu, the great Prieſt, flies in the air of 
Heaven like a winged Eagle, and tells the words which are ſpoken in corners by all the in- 
habitants of the Earth, By the way I only obſerve this, that we are forbidden to 
ſpeak evil of the richor the mighty man, the wiſe may, lo the Chaldee calls him, that 
is, the Pcincely men of the world, the Magiltrates ana Noblds, whom S. Peter calls 
Tv: nyEmovas ia Baoiniws FEUWOE! Ys, Captains or rulers ſent by the Kyng : of thele we 
mult tay no evilin our private houles, leſt a bird of the air, leſt that which hath 
wings, that is, leſt the Angel that attends us orders it ſo as to paſs into publication ; 
for the government of the other world reaches ſtrangely even to us, and we ſpeak 
not a word in vain, but by the Divine providence it is diſpos'd to purpoſes that we 
underſtand not. But when he ſpeaks of the King or the ſupreme, whom S. Petey 
calls 7 vrepiyorla, then it iSpnxalaezon F Bacinia co m1 ouadnca, wilt Gy xpurly 1 
xapdias, call him not accurſed in thy heart, not ſo much as in thy thought ; which 
becauſe it is only perceiv'd by God whois the ſearcher of the heart, it ſhews plainly 
that as Angels rake care of the rich and the wiſe, the mighty and the Nobles, fo 
Kings are the peculiar care of God, who is the King of Kings and the Lord of Lords. 
But then (to leave all curiohities) if we may not ſpeak or think reproachfully of the 
King, we may not do that which is moreand that which is worle : and I think there 
needs no more to be ſaid. But it1s as clear as the day. 

4. In the N-w Teſtament, ſufficient are the excellent words of our Bleſſed Saviour, 
uh ayTIG"I as TH Tormps, 207 T0 reſiſt evil, that is, not to ſtand againſt, not to oppoſe 
evil roevil; which obliges all Chriſtians thar at leaſt without the Magiſtrate they 
cauſeno return of evil tothe offending perſon ; that no man be his own avenger, for 
vengeance belongs to God, and he hath delegated that to none bur to the ſupreme 
Magittrate, who is Se $:ax0@- txI12©. «ts opylu, God's miniſter tobe a revenger of 
wrath under h1m, Now it no man muſt pay evil to his brother that hath injur'd him, 
bur by the hand of the ſupreme power, how can it be poſſible that it can be lawful 
to render evil for evil to the ſupreme power it ſelf? by whoſe hands ſhall that be 

_ done? by none but by his Superior, whois God alone, who will take care to puniſh 
evil Kings ſufficiently : only we muſt not do it ; we muſt nor pray him ro doit; for 
that is expreſly againſt the words of So/ormon, that's curſing the King in our thought,and 
not at all tobe done. But beſides this thereare many more things ſpoken. by our 
Bleſſed Lord to determine us in this affair, Rexder to Ceſar the things that are Caeſar's ; 
and to P;/ate Chriſt ſaid, Thow fhouldeſt have no power over me unleſ7 it were given thes 
from above ; meaning that Cafar's power, whoſe Deputy Plate was, was deriv'd 
trom God, and conſequently that, except God, none is.greater upon Earth than 
Ceſar: andagain, If my Kingdom were of this world, my ſervants woula fight for me 
which plainly enough confirms the power of the Mc: in the ſupreme Magiſtrate, 
Chriſt leaving it where he found it. Ky 

S+ Butthar there may be no diſpute concerning theſe things, the Apoſtles, who are 
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expounders of the w&rds of Chriſt and the meaning of his Spirit, tell us plainly 
1h arTilaorrdai, tO be fſubjef, efvoins rweperyooas, tO ſupreme powers ; the ſame with 
S. Peter's, Baoine' ws vawiptyort, to the King as to the Supreme, that is, to the King, if 
he bea King indeed, if he be the ſupreme; to be the ſubjeCt of theſe powers, and 
not to reliſt, for theſe reaſons. 1. Becauſe this ſupreme power is ordain'd of 
God: 2. Becauſe he that reſiſts, reſiſts God whoſe miniſter the Prince is: 3. Becauſe - 
God hath arm'd the powers which he ordain'd with a {word of power and revenge: 


-- 4. Becauſeit is for our good that we ſubmit to him; for he is God's miniſter for 


I 


good, that is, for the publick good, under which thine 1s comprehended : 5, Re. 
cauſe it is xeceſſary ; the neceſſity being apparent in the nature of the thing and in the 
Commandment of God : 6. Becauſe God hath bound our Conſcience to it: 9, He 
hath tied this band upon us with fear alſo: and 8. laſtly, becauſe whoever does not 
obey where he may lawfully, and whoſoever does in any caſe reliſt, ſhall receive 
damnation to himſelf both here and hereafter ; here upon the ſtock of fear, hereafter 
upon the account of coxſciexce ; for both for fear and for Conſcience we muſt obey in 
g00d things and lawful, and we muſt nor reſiſt inany. For indefinitely we are com- 
manded not to reſilt, without any diſtinCQtion or reſervation of caſe ; and Us; lex noy 
dinſtinguit, nemo diſtinguer: debet. He that will go about to be wiſer than the law, in 
equity will not be better thana fool. This therefore is the ſumm of S, Paul's dif. 
courle, Rom. 13 ptr totum. 

S. Paul was the DoQtor of the Gertzles, S. Peter of the Jews ; and therefore this 
docarine is ſufficiently conlign'd to all the world : for S. Peter hath preach'd this do- 
Arine as largely as S. Paul; Submit your ſelves to every ordinance of man, for the Lord, 
that is, for his ſake, upon his Commandment for his honour ; theſe ordinances he- 
ing God's ordinances, uno vt Telaypirai, they are ordained by God, all of them, the 
King principally, his Captains and Officers which he hath ſent, inthe next place: 
Buthim and his Miniſters we mult receive and honour and obey, and ſubmit to 
them ; for it it is God's caſe and his Miniſters ; God and his Miniſters and Lieutenants, 
the King and his. He that deſpiſes him whom the King ſends, deſpiſes the King ; 
and he that deſpiſeth him whom God ſends or makes his deputy, deſpiſes God. Sub- 
mit therefore, tor it is the will of God ; Submit, for this 1s wel-doizg ; Submit, for 
ſo we ſhall pat to ſilence the ignorance of fooliſh men ; Meaning, that ſince the enemies 
of Chrilt are apt to ſpeak evil things of you, glad would they be if they had cauſeto 
accuſe you for not being obedient to government ; and ſome are ignorantand fooliſh- 
ly pretend the liberty and priviledges of Saints agaioſt the intereſts of obedience; 
the mouths of theſe men muſt be {topt, and you muſt ſubmit to Kings, that you 
may pleaſc God and confute the adverſaries. Now the ſpecitication of this great duty 
and the particular caſe of Conſcience follows ; Fear God, Honour the Kjng : Servants 
be obedient to your Maſters; not only to the good andgentle, but alſo to the froward. Ti 
To 9 ye, for this zs thank worthy : and this is full to the queſtion in hand. For the | 
general precept which S. Peter gave 15 uvrolaynls Taon arlpwaiy xlica, ſubmit to 
every ordinance, to the King, to his Magiſtrates or Deputies and Captains, and laft- 
ly, ſubmit to the loweſt of all dominions, even Servants to their Maſters ; not only 
tothe good and gentle, bur to the moroſe and harſh. Now if ſo to inferior Maſters, 
whole dominion 15 nogreater than their intereſt, and their intereſt is no greater than 
their price, and is ſtill under the power of Kings ; much more to Kings or to the 
ſupreme power. * And indeed even ſubjeQion to Kings is the gentleſt and molt eli- 
gible kind of /exvice. Ther would my ſervants fight, ſaid Chriſt, meaning it of the 
{ubjeQts of his Kingdom : and Livy calls populum Romanum ſervientem cum ſub Regt- 
bus eſſet, they did ſerve their Kings. * And indeed asthe Governments of the world 
then were, Kings were moſt abſolute, and the people intirely ſubje&, and far from 
liberty :, and therefore this of ſervants might very well be a. ſpecification anda 
particular of their duty to Kings and Captains ; and: whether it were or no, It is 
for the former argument [from the lef{ ro the greater affirmitively } infinitely certain 
thar the ſame duty 1s due to Kings, though harſh andcruel: for indeed there were 
then noneelſe; Nero was the ſupreme, and he was none of the beſt that ever wore 
2urple. -. | | | 

; It were very calie to draw forth more arguments from Scripture to this pur- 


poſe; butT forbear to name more than this abundance which is contain'd in theſe 


now Cited :. but I ſhall not omit to obſerve that the Apoſtles did make uſe of that -; 
| "%y | argument 
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argument which I urg'd out of Solomon, that we are not to ſpeak evil of the Kine ; 
from whence the unlawfulneſs of reſiſting is unan{werably concluded: for S, Fade Jade f, 
giving the charaQer of the worſt of Men and the baſeſt of Herericks, reckons up in 
the bill of their particulars, that they deſpiſe dominion and ſpeak evil of dignities ; 
which as it is an infallible mark of an evil perſon, ſoit isa uſing ofa Prince worſe 
than S. M:chael the Archangel durſt uſe the Devil ; againſt whom, becauſe he was 

\ a Spirit of an higher order, though foully changed, he durſt not bring a railing ac- 
culation, xeow BAzoPnuias, 4 judgment Or accuſation with blaſphemy in it : for all 
evil language of our Superior is no better than blaſphemy ; He dia blaſpheme God 
and the King, was the crime pretended againſt Naborh, | 

8s Iffrom the plain words of Scripture we deſcend to the dottrine and praftices of 
che Church of God, we ſhall find that all Chriſtians when they were moſt of all 
cempred, when they were perſecuted and oppreſs'd, kill'd and tormented, ſpoiPd 
of their goods,and cruelly and deſpitefully us'd, not only did not rebel when they had 
power and numbers, but profeſs'd it to be unlawful. But this I ſhall draw into a 
compendium; becaule it being bur matter of fact, and the matter in Scripture being 
ſo plain that it needs no interpretation, the prattice and doctrine of the Church, 
which is uſually the beft commentary, is now but of little uſe in a caſe ſo plain. Bur 
this allo is as plain it ſelf, and without any variety, diſſent or interruption, univer- 
fally agreed upon, univerſally practis'd and taught, that let the powers ſet over us 
be what they will, we mult ſuffer it, and never right our ſelves. Tertaliian boaſts 
with confidence, that when Pe/cennizs Niger in Syria, and Clodins Albinus in France 
and Britanny rebell'd againſt Septimins Severus a bloody and cruel Emperour, and 
pretended piety and publick good, yet none of the Chriſtians joyn'd with either. 
The Thebar legion in the 18. year of Diocleſian {uttered themſelves to be cut in pieces 
every Man, ſix thouſand ſix hundred ſixty and fix in number, by Maximianus the 
Emperor ; no Man in that great advantage of number and order and provocation 
lifting up their hands, except it were 1n prayer : of theſe Vezantins Fortunatus hath Biblioth. ÞÞ; 
left this Memorial, Tom. 8. edit, 

Quets poſitis gladiis ſunt arma t dogmate Pauli, — 
Nomine pro Chrifti dulcius eſſe mori. 
Pefore belligero poterant qui vincere ferro 
Invitant jugulis valnera chara ſuis. 

They laid down their weapons and litt up theirarms; theyprayed and died in or- 
der: and this they did according to the dottrine of S. Paul. But when Juliav was Em- 
perour,and apoſtate from his Religion, a great Perſecutor of the Chriſtians,and who 
by his cruelty(as Vazianzen oblerves) brought the commonwealth in danger,though orat. i. it 
his army did moſt confiſt of Chriſtians, yet they had arms for him, bur none againſt Julian: 
him, ſave only that by prayers and tears they diverted many of his damnable coun- 
ſels and defigns. But the particulars are too many to recite what might be very per- 
tinent to this queſtion from Antiquity, I ſhall therefore ſerve the intereſt of it as to 
this topick by pointing out the writings of the ancient Doftors where they have 
given teſtimony to this great article of our religion, which who pleaſe may find in 
S. Clement conſtit. 1. 7.6.17. S. Irenens lib.5, Adverſ.hereſ c.20. Juſtin Martyr, Apolog.2. 
zd Antonin, Imperatorem, Tertullian ad Scapulam, & Apolog. adv, Gent. cap. 20. S. Cy- 
prian ad Demetrianum, Hoſins apud Athanaſ. ad ſolitariam vitaw agentes, Liberius ibid. 
S. Hilary ad Imperat. Conſt antium, S. Athanaſius ad Antioch. queſt. 55. & Apolog. ad 

Conſtant vide etiam factum Baſilii in Monoaia Nazianz, inter opuſcula Baſilii, Nazian- 
en 2. orat. contr. Fulian, Optatus Milevitanus lib. 3. cont. Parmen. $. Chtyſoft om.orat.2. 

_ ad Pop. Antioch, tom. 6. edit. S«vil, * $, Ambroſe Epiſt, 33. ad Martellinum, S. Cyril. in *Et in Ti- 
Evang. Fohan.l. 12.c. 36. S. Hieron. comment. in 2. Dan. $. Auguſtin lib. 4. FA civit, moth. c.z. v. 1 
Der,c.33.& lib. 5. c. 21. in Pſalm1i24. * Anaſtaſius P, Epiſt. unic. ad Anaſtaſiurs * x« tpift.54. 
Imper. Symmachus P, ad eundem Anaſt. Imp. Leo P. ad Leonem Imperat. & epiſt. x 3. ad ad Macedon. 
Pulcheriam, $. Gregor. Mag. Epiſt.1. 7. ep. 1. : > q——_— 

: ST. Pig * , ; Johan, 

9. Aﬀter him ſucceeded ( S2bin7anvs being interpos'd for one year only ) Bozifacethe 
third, who obrain'd of Phocas to be called univerſal Biſhop : fince when periit virtus 
Imperztorum, periit pietas Pontificum, lays one, the Kings loſt their ſtrength, and the 
Biſhops loft their piety ; yet in the deſcending ages God wanted not many worthy 
perſons to give teſtimonies to this great truth and duty. Such were Stephen the fixth 
apud Baroninm tom. 10. 4. D. 885. n. 11, Gregorias Taronenſis hiſt, lib. 5. cap. x. 
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Concil, Toletan. 6. can. 2. & Concilium Toletan. 6.c. 14. Fulgentins parallel, ad Thraſ.. 


mundum Regem, Damaſcen. parallel. 1.c. 21. V. Beat, lib. 4. expoſ. in Samuel. Leo q, 


cap. de capitulis, diſt. 15. S. Bernardepiſt. 221. to Lewis le Cros: wide etiars epiſt. Wi. 
thrami Epiſ. Nanumberg, que habetur in appenaice Mariani Scoti, | 
Now it is very obſervable that in the ſucceſſion of about lix Ages, ih which the 
Holy DoQtors of the Church gave ſuch clear teſtimony- of the neceſlity of obeying 
even the worlt Princes, and many thouſands of holy Chriſtians ſealed it with their 
blood, there was no oppoſition toit; and none of any reputation, no Man of learn. 
ing didany thing againſt the intereſt or the honour of Princes, excepting only ({6 
far as I have obſerved ) Lucifer Calaritanus, whoindeed ſpake rude and unbeſeem. 
ing words of Conſt antius the Ar7i2, Emperor ; but that he may leſſen nothing ofthe 
univerſal conſent to this doQrine, S. Ambroſe does leſſen very much of his reputation 
ſaying that though he was with the true believers baniſhed for religion, yet he ſepa- 
rated himſelf from their Communion. But in the next period, I mean after Gregory 
the Great, it was not unuſual for the Biſhops of Rowe to ſtir up ſubjeQts to rebel 
againlt their Princes, and from them came the firſt great declenſion and debaucher 
of the glory of Chriſtian loyalry and {ubjection to their Princes ; witneſs thoſe ſad 
ſtories of P. Gregory the ſeventh, P. Urban and Paſchal, who ſtirred up the Empe- 
rour's Son againſt the Father. I ſpeak it to this purpoſe, becauſe ir produc'd ag 
excellent epiſtle from the Church-men of Lzege in behalf of the Emperor and of their 
Biſhop, who with his Chapter was excommunicated for adhering to his loyalty, and 
Robert Earl of Flanders commanded by the Pope to deſtroy him and all his Prieſts, 
But in behalf of Princes and the duty of ſubjection to them many excellent things 
were ſpoken, divers judgments of God fearfully falling upon rebellious Peopleare 
recited not only in that Epiſtle of the Clergy of Liege, butin thelife of Henry the 
4th. Emperor, in faſciculo rerum {ciend. publiſhed at Coley, From all theſe Fathers 
and Ancient Authors now cited, magnum mundo documentum datum eft ( thatl may 
uſe the words of the Author of the Book laſt cited ) a great inſtruttion and caution 
is given 10 the whole world that no man riſe up againſt his Prince, For all theſe Au. 
thors give clear andabundant teſtimony to theſe truths, That the power of the ſu- 
preme Magiltrate is immediately from God, *. That it 1s ſubject to God alone, 
* That by him alone it is to be judged, * That he is the governour of all thingsand 
perſons within his dominions, * That wholoever ſpeaks reproachfully of him can- 
not be innocent, * That he that lifts up his hand agaiaſt him ſtrikes at the face of 
God, * That God hath confounded ſuch perſons that againſt the laws of God, and 
their own oaths, and the natural bonds of fidelity, have attempted to ſpoil their 
ſupreme Lords, That Hermaz and Eagbert that did {o were confounded for ſo doing, 
as though they had never been, That Ruaolphuws had his hand cut off and felt divers 
other of the divine judgments for this impiety. And this being the conſtant unt 
verſal doctrine of rthtie Church of God for 12co. years, and this derived from the 
plain, the exprels, the frequent ſayings and Commandments of God in the Old and 
New Teſtament, declared by his Prophets and Apoſtles, and by his moſt holy 
Son himſelf, nothing can with greater certainty determine and condutt our Conlci- 
ence than this Rule. For the confirmation of which I remember S. Berzard tells a 
pretty little ſtory, in a Sermon upon theſe words of Chriſt, I am the Vine: 
Bene quidem Rex cum percuſſus hamata ſagitta, &c, It was well ſaid of a King who 
berng wonnaed with a barbed arrow, they that were about him deſired he would 
{ſuffer himfelſ to be bound till the Head were cut out, becauſe the leaſt motion irre- 
gular would endanger his life ; he anſwer'd, Regem ligari nullo modo decet, A Ring 
muſt at no hand be boxnd ; letthe King be ever ſafe, but let his power be at liberty. 


Þb. 5.de Civit. I end this topick with the words of S. Auſtizand of the ſixth Council of Toledo, Non trt- 


buamus dandi regniatque imperii poteſtatem niſi vero Deo, Let us attribute the power of. 
giving the right of Empire to none but the true God alone, le unus verus Deus qu 
nec judicio nec adjutorio deferit genus humanum, quando velit & quantum voluit Ro- 
manis regnum dedit : qui dedit Aſſyriis, vel etiam Perſis ; qui Mario, ipſe Caio Caſart; 
qui Auguſto, ipſe Neroznt ; Qui V, eſþaſiano, vel Patri vel Filio, ſugviſſumis Imperatoribus, 
zpſe & Domitiano crudeliſſimo; & ne per ſungulos ire neceſſe ſit, qui Conſtantino Chrt- 
ſtiano, ipſe Apoſtat e Fuliano, FHloc plane Deus Unnus verus regit, & gubernat ut placet, 
The one True God, who never leaves Mankind deſtitute of right and help, hath given 


Kingdom to the Romans, 4s long as he pleaſe and as much as he pleaſe, He that Eo the 
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and their. Laws 'm ſpecial. | 


us 4 common Pleneran, gave it to Caius Cxſar who was a Princely perſon. The Same An- 
thority he gavs to Nero that he gave #0 Auguttus ; he gave as mich Power and Authority 
to the moſ cruc] Domitian as he gave to Veſpaſian and to Titus the gentleſt and the ſweet- 
eſt Princes ; and to be ſhort, he gave the Authority to Conſtantine the Chriſtian, and the 
ſame afterwards to Julian the Apoſtate 3 for in1s great affair he rules and governs as he 
pleaſe. "8-5 
But all this is no more than what natural and neceſſary reaſon does teach all the 

world : Hanc Deus & meljor litem natura diremit. For this which I have alledged 
from the Fathers is properly a Religious reaſon. It is God's power which 1s 1n the 
Supreme Magiſtrate, whether he be good or bad : therefore whoever rebels, rebels 
x2ainſt the power and diſpenſation of God ; and to th's there is nothing reatonable 
to be oppos'd. But then that which I am now to ſay is deriv'd to us by the reafort 
that every Man carries about him, by the very Law of Nature. 

Naturam were-appello legem Ommnipotentss 

Supremigue Patris, quam prima as 0rigime rerum 

Cunttis 1mpoſutt rebus, juſſitque teners 

Inolabiliter.—--— | 
By the Law of Nature I mean the prime Law of God which he unalterably impos'd 
upon all Men in their firſt Creation, that by reaſon and wiſe diſcourſes they ſhould 
govern themfelves in order to that end which is perfective of humane nature and ſo- 
ciety. The Law of Nature is the Law of God which is reaſonable and neceſſary to 


II, 


nature : now by this Law or neceſſary reaſon we find it very fit that we ſhould-deveſt 


var ſelves of the pra&ice and exerciſe of ſome'rights' and liberties which naturally 


we have. So Ariſtotle obſerves, Homines abduttos ratione multa preter mores © naturam Polit.7. c.t3 


6z?re, ft aljicr agi melins eſſe ſbi perſuaſerint :, Men do ſome things againſt their natural 
nclination, if by natural reaſon they find it beſt to daſo. Now Nature having -permit- 
ted every Man to defend himſelf as well as he can againſt violence, did by arr carly 
experience quickly perceive that few Men had power enoiigh to do it againſt every 
violent Man ; and therefore they drew into Societies, gather'd their ſtrength, and 
it was put into the hands of them who by ajoyn'd ftrength could, and by promiſe 
and intereſt and duty would do it :;and by this'means the Societics: had peace; and 
might live quietly. Now the natural conſequent is this, that if all our power 1s 
united and intruſted to one head, we muſt not keep it in-our hands. If the Supreme 
- Power be the avenger, we muſt not meddle ; if he be Judge, we muſt ſubmit, for 
eiſe we are never the nearer to peace. For when we were ſo many ſingle perſons we 
were always in War, but by unity and government we come to peace : therefore 
whatever we could do alone,we having put into the common ſtock,our natural right 
of defenc? is in the publick hand,and there it muſt remain for ever ; and we are to 
be defended by the Laws, and they 'only are now the Miniſteries of peace. This is 
vt. Paul's argument, I exhort that prayers and ſupplicaticns be made for all men ; for 
Kings and all that. are in authority, that we lead a quiet and a peaceable life in all godli- 
neſs and honeſty : plain'y mplying that the ſecurity 'and peace of Societies depends 
upon the po:ver and-authority of Kings and perſons in eminency and truſt: for none 


muſt make War but he that does it for all mens intereſt ; and- therefore it is peace 


with all that ar2 under government: but then that which is deſigned to: keep peace 
muſt feel no War from them whom it is deſigned to keep in'peace;that they may not 
ſel theevils of War.If Government þe neceſſary, it is neceſſary that we ſhould obey 
it; 1f we muſt obey it, we muſt not judge itz..if we muſt not judge it, we may'not 


endeavour ty punith it:and there is nothing in'the world a. greater. deſtru&ion to its. 


own ends,than the reliſting or rebelling againſt Governmentz;becauſe if we be above 
t how are we ſubjects ? if ſubje&s, how are. we its. Judzes ? if, no Judges, how can 


we be avengers if no avengers,why are we not quiet and patientzIf we be not above 
We are below ; and therefore there let us abide:. but if we be. above, then weare the 


Wpreme power ; and then it is atl'one. That which is ſaid all this while concerns 
the Subjects, and not the Supreme, ,to whom by, aur natural-neceſſities, by a general 


tract of Mankind, by the law of Nations, -by-the command. of: God, and by the 
avil-laws of all repablicks the ſubje& is bound,and does owe obedience and mainte- 
nance,and honour and peace. Generale pattum eft;ſbcietatis humane obedire Regibus ſuis, 


laid N.Auſtin,It is. a. covenant that all mankind[have agreed in,to be obedient to their Kings. 
oy | Et Pda 
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Supreme power to the Aflyrians, he alſo gave #t to the Perſians. He that gave it to Matt- :: : 


1 Tim. 2. 7; 


cap. $: 


. Confeſſ 
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12. Butall this is true : but ſince Kings are for defence and juſtice, for good and ng 
for evil, for edification and not for deſtruction, good Kings muſt be vbeyeg . but 
what if they be evil and unjuſt, cruel and unreaſonable enemies of their Peop'e 
and enemie3 of Mankind ? I 
13. This is that I have been ſaying all this while, that let him be what he will, if be 
be the ſupreme, he is ſuperior to me, and I have nothing to do, but ſomethin; 
ſuffer ; let God take care, if he pleaſe, I ſhall be quickly remedied, till then] muſt 
doas well as I can. For if there be any caſe in which the Subjects may reiſt, wh, 
ſhall be Judge of that caſe ? can this caſe be evident and notorious? and does it 4. 
ways conlift in indiw;fibil; ? Tf it does not, then many things are like it, and who 
ſecure that the Subſects ſhall jud;e right ? For if they were infallible, yet who wiy 
engage that they will not do amiſs ? what warranty have we againſt the ambition 
and the paſſion and the inte eſt of the reformers of Supreme Powers ? And is it no 
better to ſuffer inconven ence from one than from every one that pleaſe? But if you 
allow one caſe, you muſt ailow as many as can be reduc'd to it ; and who is ng 
witty enough againſt Governours, to tind excuſes enough to bring them down > 
14. 2. What remedy is there in caſe the Supreme Power be ill adminiſtred > wij 
not any remedy bring gi eater evils than the particular injuſtices which are com. 
Dion. Caſlius. plained of ? It was well ſaid of Xenophon, 65-1 &y ToXiuy wv qaomaGe Fes + apyorla, I 
Tees: 7 favrts owlnetay pacinle, He that oppoſes his General and Prince, oppeſes his owy 
ſafety. For conſider, what order can be m a Family, if the Boys rule their Fathers, aud re 
bel againſt their command ? How ſhall the ſick be cured, if they reſiſt the advice and pre 
ſeriptions of the Phyſicians ? And they that ſail are like to ſuffer ſhipwrack , if the th 
ſam and the Swabbers, and the Boys ſhall contrad;&t the Maſter. So 1t 1s impoſſible tha 
© there can be ſafety in a Commonwealth, if they who are appointed to obey ſhall offer to rake 
ÞPLoa y arayxaic TG X; TWITICAX Ta juby apyeay Ov Tols & # mar 5 apyedta thraxl, 
For by nature it 1s neceſſary and profitable and order'd accordingly, that one ſhould ruk and 
the reſt ſhould be obedient. 5 20 | - 
15. And therefore theſe wild caſez are not to be pre:ended azainſt that which natu- 
ral reaſon and natural neceſſity have eſtabliſhed. 'We cannot ſuppoſe a King that 
ſhould endeavour to deſtroy his Kingdom. We may as well ſuppoſe a Father to kill 
his Children, and that thereforein-ſome caſes it may be lawful for Children tore- 
bel againſt the r Fathers, turn them. out of door, and, as they ſee occaſion, cut their 
throats that the inheritance may be theirs. Whom can we ſuppoſe worſe than Js 
kan, than Domitian, than Nero ? and yet theſe Princes were obeyed, and did never 
proceed to the extremity of ſuch deſperate Hoſtilities : Nay Wero, as bad as he was, 
yet when he was kill'd, was quickly mifs'd ; for in a few Months three Princes ſuc- 
ceeded him, and there was more blood of the Citizens ſpilt in thoſe few Months 
than in N-ro's fourteen years. And who pleaſe both for the'r pleaſure and their mn- 
ſtruction to read the Encominm of Nero written by the irccomparable Cardan, ihall 
find that the worſt of Princes do much more good than they do harm. But, ſemper 
Corport grave eſt Capnt, the head always akes, and 5s a burden to the ſhoulders, and we 
complain much ot every little diſorder. Put caſe a Prince by injuſtice do vio.ence 
to ſome of his Sub'e&ts, what then 2 Qus unum, qui plures occidit, non tamen reip. leſe 
reus, ſed cadis, ſaid' Seneca, It is not the killing of ſome Citizens that deſtroys the 
Commonwealth :-and there are not many Princes that proceed ſo far as to do open 
and profeſs'd wrong to the lives of their Subjects ; but many Sub'e&ts have done vio- 
lence,Cupen and apparent, to the lives of their Princes; and yet the Subjects are 
apteſt to 'complain. Qazs Princeps apud nos regnavit e Vicecomitum aut Sfortzadum 
familia quem non aliquis Givis nofter etiam ſme cauſa, ſed ſola ambitione, ferro aggreſ} || 
fus fit? Pauci certe. Which of our Princes of ſuch and ſuch a family hath not been ſet up: [ 
onto be \maurder'd by ſome of their Subjefts, without cauſe, but merely out of ambition ? 
Fery few. And he that reads Hefor Boethius his Hiſtory of Scotland may ſay as much 
as Cardan, and for a long time. Every man complains of Kings and Governows; 
we love them not, and every little thing makes him a Tyrant : but it is in this caſe 
as in the caſe of Women (ſays Albericus Gentil;s) we cannot be without them, an 
yet we/are'not pleaſed-when we are tied to them. * If any ſuch thing could happen 
that a King had a mind to deſtroy his People, by whom ſhould he do it > He alone 
can hardly. do it'; and he could hardly arm his People againſt themſelves. But 
V+ what ſhould he get by it 2 he cannot be ſo unreaſonable: but ſuppoſe _— 


and their Laws in ſpecial. 
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Oppreſſion will make a wiſe man mad (faith Solomon) and there are ſome temptations 
b1zzer than a Man's ſtrength ; and this would be une of them, and the P-ople would 
he vext into the fin of rebellion ; and then it may be, God would cut him off, and 
puniſh the People 3 and here would be calamity enough in this whole entercourſe; 
but nothing lawful. For we have nothing dearer to us than our Lives and our Rel:- 
gion : but ini both theſe caſes we find whole Armies of Chriſtians dying quietly,and 
ſuffering perſecution without murmur. * But it cannot be done, it cannot eaſily 
b- ſippos'd that an evil Prince ſhould be otherwiſe than one that is Cruel and unjuſt, 
and this to fall upon ſome perſons : for let him be luſtful, he ſhall not raviſh the 
Commonwealth ; and if he be bloody, his Sword cannot cut oft very great num- 
bers ; and if he be covetous, he will not take away all Mens Eſtates : but if a War 
be made againſt him, theſe evils will be very much more univerſal ; for the worſt 
of Princes that ever was hath obliged a great many, and ſome will follow him out 
of duty, ſome for fear,ſome for honour, and ſome for hopes ; and then as there 1s nd 
ſubje& that complains of wrong but he hath under the Government recetv'd more 
right than wrong, ſo there is none that gues to do himſelf right (if that be all he in- 
tends, and not cove.ous and ambitious deſigns) but in the forcing it he will find 
more wrong than right. | 

16. 3. But T demand, Are there no perſons from whom if we receive wrong we muſt 
not be avenged of them ? To a Chriſtian it had been a more reaſonable inquiry, 
whether there be any perſons of whom we may be avenged.Certainly there are none 
of whom we may be avenged without the aid or leave of the publick power. But 
what if our Father do us wrohg? may we ſtrike him ? opylw Tales Gipeiy t0 bear our 
Father's unjuſt wrath was one of the precepts the young man of Eretria had learnt of 
Zeno : and what then if 'we be injur'd by the publick Father ? Mazno anzmo Regis velut 
parentis contumeliam tulit ; it was ſaid of Lyſamachus : Ep ut parentum ſavitiam fic Patrie 
patiendo ac ferends leniendam eſſe, ſaid Livy. If we muſt bear with our Fathers ſo alſo 
with our Princes. V7 regere Patriam ant Parentes, quanquam & poſis, & dehifta corrigas, 
importunum eſt, ſaid Salluſt : Though it were in your power, though you might reform ſome 
evils, yet to rule your Parents or your Prince by force 15 nit reaſmable. And it was an ex- 


cellent ſaying which Cicero had from Plato. Tantum contendere #n Yep. oportet quantuni Lib:t. Fam.Fp: 


probare tuts civibus poſſit, vim neque parents neque patrie afferrs oportere. Id enim Plato 
jubet, quem ego vehementer ſequor : & quz hanc cauſam ſibi. fuiſſe att reipublice non attin- 
gende, quod cum offend; ſſet populum Athenienſem prope jam deſipitentem ſeneftute, cumque 
eum nec perſuadendo nec cogendo regs poſſe vidiſſet, cum perſuaderi poſſe diffideret , cogs 
fas efſe non arbitraretur : To jb; 4 and fight in a Commonwealth can never be ap- 
proved by the Citizens : ſtrive ſo much as you can 'uſlifie : but you muſt offer force 
neither to your Parents, nor to your Country, that 1s the Supreme Government of your Coun- 
try. © And when Plato ſaw the People of Athens almoſt doating with age, he deſpair'd of 
prevailing upon them by perſwaſion ; but yet to compel them by force he concluded to be imp1- 
ous. But can any Man loſe by patience ? hath it no reward ? or is there nb degrees 
of Counſel in it 2 that is, Is not ſome patience acceptable though it be not neceſſa- 
ry ? ſhall it have no reward, if it be more than we are bound to? If it ſhall be re- 
warded, thaugh it be greater than is ſimply neceſſary, then it is certairi, that what- 


ever we ſuffer under evil Princes, to be quiet and peaceable is infinitely better than 
to reſiſt: For that ſhall have a good reward ; this ſ-ldom miſſes an ill one. But if 
there be no counſel, no degree of, uncommanded patience, then all patience is ne- 


ceſſary z for it is certain none is fin: for Chriſt was glorified by ſuffering the grea- 
telt itjuries; and his, Martyrs have trodden the ſame way of 'the-Croſs ; and ſo muſt 
| wWeifGod calls us to it, if we will be his Diſciples. 2 = 
[7- 4 But again I conſider, Does every ſubje& that is a wicked Man forfeit the right 
In his eftate,otherwiſe than Law appoints? Is Dominion founded in Grace ?. or is it 
founded in Law and labour, in ſucceſſioti and purchaſe? And is it riot ſo in Princes ? 
with this only difference;that their rights of Government are derived from God im- 


9, 


Mediately ; for none but he cari give'a power of life arid death : can therefore any 


did hot get it by veftue, but by 


git from God ?' Tf a Law were made to deveſt the 
Is lot Supreme but Sybordinate, 'and did rule pretariouſly, that is as long, as his ſu- 
Fertor J udges will give him leave. But 


One take away what they did riot give ? or cati a Supreme Prince loſe it by vice,who 


for the Supreme he'is ſacred and immured, 


Prince of his Power in caſe of ill Government; theri he were not the Man I meanyhe 
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juſt as the utmoſt Orbs of Heaven are uncircumſcrib'd ; not that they are poſitive] 
infinite, but becauſe there is nothing beyond them : ſo is the Supreme Vagiſtra,! 
nothing is above him but God : and therefore in this caſe we may uſe the worgy ix 
Livy, S: quis adverſus ea feciſſet, nihil altra quam improbe faftum adjectt lex, Tf he does 
any thing againſt reaſon and juſtice, there is no more to be ſaid but that it was jj 
done. * But if he does not do his duty, that's no warranty for me not to do mine. 
and if obedience and patience be a duty, then the one is as neceflary, and the other 
is more neceſſary when he does not do what he ought. * And after all, the Supreme 
Power in every Chriſtian Republick hath no power to kill a Subj=-& without Lay 
nor to ſpoil him of his Goods. Therefore neither can a Subfect kill or exauthorate 
the Supreme at all ; for there is no Law to do it : and if he be the Supreme Power 
he is alſo Law-giver, and therefore will make no ſuch Law againſt himſelf, ang jr 
he did, he were neither wiſe nor juſt. : | 

Either then ſtop all pretences, or admit all. If you admit any caſe in which the 
Subje&s may fight againſt their Prince, you muſt admit every cafe that he will pre. 
tend who is the judge of one. But becauſe Government is by God appointed to re. 
medy the intolerable evils of confuſton, and the violence and tyranny of every ftrogg 
Villain, we muſt keep our ſelves there ; for if we take the Sword, or the Power, or 
the Legiſlation, or the Judicature,or the Impunity from the Supreme, we return tg 
that ſtate of evil from whence we were brought by Government. For certain it ig 
all the Perſonal miſchiefs and injuſtices done by an evil Prince are infinitely more 
tolerable than the diſorders of a violent remedy againſt him. If there be na 
derniere reſort, or a laſt appeal fixt ſomewhere, miſchiefs will be infinite ; but the 
evils that come from that one place will ſoon be numbred, and eaſier ſuffered and 
curd. 

It were eaſie to-add here the Sentences of the wiſe Heathen to this very purpoſe; 
for though Religion ſpeaks loudeſt in thisArticle,yet Nature her ſelf 1s vocal enough: 
but I have remark'd ſome already occaſionally, to the ſame ſence with that of Tacjy, 
Imperatores bonos voto expetendos, qualeſcunque tolerandos : So the wiſer Romans at laſt 
had learnt their duty. The ſame alſo was the ſentence of the Greeks : 

Ts Tf xegTourwY apabias ypewr Gipev, 
We muſt patiently ſuffer the follizs of our Rulers. So did the Perſans. 
| ——quamvis crudel;bus, aque 
Paretur Dominas, 

Though the Lords be cruel, yet you muſt obey them as well as the gentle. But I am weary 
of ſo long telling a plain Story. He that is not determined by theſe things, 1 ſup 
poſe will deſire to ſee no more. But if he does, he may pleaſe to ſee many more par- 
ticulars in Barclay, in Grotius, in Monſeur de Ia Noue, in Albericus Gentilis, 1n Scuo 
Gentilis, in Biſhop Bilſon, in Petrus Gregorius and Bodinus. I conclude, Many u- 
preme Princes have laid afide their Kingdoms, and have exchang'd them for Ho- 
nour and Religion ; and many Subjects have laid alide their Supreme Princes or Ma- 
giſtrates, and have exchanged them for Liberty and Juſtice. But the one got, and 
the other loſt. They had real advantages ; and theſe had words in preſent, and re: 
pentance in reverjon. 


—— 


RULE IV; 


The Supreme Civil Power is alſo Suprenie Governour over all Perſons, 
and .in-all Cauſes Eccleſiaſtical. ' 2 


F this Rule were,not of great neceſſity for the condu&t of Conſcience, as being # 
meaſure of determining, all queſtions concerning the Sanction of obedience, #9 
Eccleliaftical Laws, the duty: of Biſhops and Prieſts to their Princes, the neceſ 's 
their, paying Tribute, and diſcharging the burdens and relieving the neceſſities 0 & c 
Republick, I ſhould have been unwilling to haye medlad with it ; becauſe 1t by 1 
fierce oppeliction from the Bigots of two Parties, the Gzelphs and the Gibellines, Ir auth 
Rome and from Scotland, from St. Peter and St. Andrew, the Papiſt and the F nevi 
ans : and they have. plac'd'all their great intereſt and their greateſt paſſions upon MW 

queſtion, and uſe not to be very kind to any Man that ſhall at all oppoſe them. | 
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2.  Erom the Church of Rome we have many Learned Men, Servants of the Pope; who 
afirm that all Government Eccleſiaſtical belongs to-him 5 "that he. only can .make 
Laws of Religion,that in that he hath a compulſory over Kings,who are his Subjects, 
dep-ndant upon him,by hint to be commanded in matters of Religion; to which all 
Temporalties are ſo ſubbrdinate, that if not directlyi{as tome of thenr ſay) yet indi- 
realy; asmoſt of them ſay,in ordine ad Spirituale bonum;for the good of the-Churth and 
of Religion he can diſpoſe of them. The great detenders'of this Doctrine are (a) Bel- T- 
larmine and (6) Baronis, (c) Harding and (d) Eudemon Johannes, (e) Fevardentius and (s) wn Ponttt. 
(f) Marizna,” (g) Bouchey and'(h) Frcklers, (t) Alexander Garerius and (&) D. Marta, G)-Ana. 4 
([). Doleman, and generally-the Jeſuits, and all the Canonitts. | | (c) Cone Apol 
-}) Conte. Epiſt. Elenſ. /c) In Comment. in Eſther, (F) In Theatr. (e,) De Juſta abdicat. Henric. 3. (6) De Jure Magiſtratuum. (5) De 
Conte He eto. Feet: 05 07 oe beck Cotſhn: b CO ARE 0 
3. On the other ſide, the Presbytery. pretends mightily to the Sceptef of Jeſus Chriſt, 
as the Pope does to the Keys.of St. Peter, and they will, have all. Kings ſubmut to 
that 3. as there is all the; reaſon in. the world they.ſhould :: but by this Scepter of 
Chriſt they mean their own Claſſical Meetings, and the Government that themſelves 
have ſet.up the other day; to which the firſt inventer of 1t was at firſt fort'd piti- 
fully to beg ſuffrages of allowance, and that it might be endur'd ; but as ill weeds 
uſe to do, it quickly grew. up to that height;that like the Bramble; it would be King; 
and all the Birds and Beaſts muſt com? under the ſhadow of it. The great Maſters of 
this invention after Galvin are (1) Beza, (n). Cartwright, (0) Lambertus Danzus, (p) (m)De Presb iq 
Gellius Snecanus, (q) Guil. Bucarius, (r) Hermanns Renecherus, (5s) Buchanan, (t) Chri- terio | 
fopher Goodman, (a) Brutus Gelta, (w)) Fran. Hottoman, the Author of the Book call-() i his laſt 
ed Speculum tyrannidis Philippi Regis, (x) and the Dialogue of Philadelphus : and if (gy Chrigian, 
any one would ſee more of theſe, he may find enough of them in the Writings of Politia. _ 
that Excellent and Prudent Prelate Dr. Bancroft Archbiſhop of Canterbary. | C 4a Diſcr- 
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Theol. (7) Obſervat. in Pſal. r, (s) De Jure Regni apud Scotos: (r) Treatiſe of Obedience. (x) De Jure Magiſtratuwn —_, '&) erans 
rogallia. (x) Dial. 2. p: 65. ; | 
4. Concerning the pretences of the Church of Rome, they are as invalid as can be 
wilh'd. For although there are ſome overtures of Scripture made, as T:b+ dabo cla- 
ves, and Fece duo gladii, and Paſee oves, which are ſtrange arguments to confider- 
ing Perſons to prove the Pope ſuperior to Kings (and concerning them I ſhall not 
need to uſe any argument, but ſet down the words of , the Biſhop of Maeſtricht. in = 
an excellent Oration of his recorded by Aventine. Ambitioſs & ſuperbi ſunt qui illud 1b. 5: Anal 
Domins Detque noſtri elogrum, Quodcunque ſolveris ſuper terram, &c. & quodeunque bi- _ 
gaverts erit ligatum, &Cc. perfritta fronte interpretando adulterant, ſue libiding ſervire co- 
gunt, Ef nobts cen pueris, & omnzum rerum imperitis, aſtu illudere ſtudent, They that ex- 
pound ſuch words of Chriſt to ſerve their pride or luſt of Empire are impudent, 
and think.us to be fools and children, and fit to be cozen'd and fool'd out of our 
ſenſes :) yet theſe were made no uſe of to any ſuch purpoſe for many Ages after the 
Apoſtles death 3. and therefore upon wiſer accounts they cauſe this great Article to 
relie upon ſome Prudential motives, and ſome great Precedents and Examples. The 
Particulars I ſhall conſider in the following Numbers : but that which here lies in 
my way 1s their great boaſt of the fa& of Pope Zachary Depuſing Chzlderitk King.of 
France in the year 750, and appointing Pepin the King's Marſhal to be King in his . .. ... 
room, Upon the warranty of this Example Gregory the Seventh endeavour'd to ju- Epiſt. adPerj- 
ſtifie his Proceedings againſt the Emperour Henry the Fourth. Bellarmine will not en- 92am Eg: 
| dure with patience to hear that any one did this feat but the Pope only ; and on all 
hands they contend mightily that it was he,and not the Nobles and People of France. 
They indeed were willing but they had no authority, therefore they appeal'd to him 
as the Ordinary Judge ; and he declared for Pepin, and God declared for, that Judg- 
ment that it was according to his will : for the event was bleſſed, Pepin was proſper- 
ous, and his Son Charles the Great grew a mighty Prince, and France a potent Em: 
ire, and Religion and the Church had great increment and more advantages than 
fore or ſince. He; "> Fo 
5. Bit when Men judge of actions by the everits, they orily ſhew themſelves willing 
to be cozen'd by proſperity, and that. they will endure nothing that hath affliction 
with it ; but ſo they become adyocates for the greateſt Villanies, becauſe they could 
; oe: ST A hever 
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never come.to their greatneſs if they were unproſperous.. And therefore there is no- 
judging of lawful or unlawful by the event, till the laft event be tried: and at tho 
day, of our death, and at the: day of Judgment, the event of things.is the beſt argy- 
ment and the. beſt trial of right and wrong. But belides:this, the folly-of theſe Men 
is infinitely:ſeen-in this very inſtance.” For 1t 15 no wonder that the Church of Rome 
was proſperous and did thrive upon that: change : Pepin and Pope: Zachary helped 
one another and divided the fpoil ; ' and Pepin and Charles having no'Wwarranty and 

- xeputation-in that.treaſonable ſurprize of the Crown of France, but what they had 

' fromithe.opinion the world then had of the .Biſhop'of: Rome, it concern'd Chayſe; tg 

advance the Papacy, that:the Papacy might ſupport him. But by all that ;x before him 
: in this world, a man knows not whether he be worthy of love or hatred : faith Solomon : 
and a Man's fortune is ſzex 7n'bis children.: and therefore if the Pope's ſervants would 
look a little further than their own advantages, they might have confider'd what 
is obſerved by Paulus  Amilius and Beneventus'of Inola, that In the days of Charles 
che: Great, who! was Son'to Pepin, the Empire was divided ; (which was the curſe 
in which God'puniſh'd Solomon in the Perſon of Rehoboam) that his Son Ludovicy, 
Pius was ſerv'd juſt as his Grandfather ſerv'd his Maſter the King, for his Son Loh. 
ins, did moſt unnaturally rebel againſt him, depos'd him, and thruſt him into aClgj. 
ſter ; and thar he himſelf felt the judgment of God, for himſelf alſo was depos'd, 
and ſucceeded to by Lewts the ſecond, who was proſperous in nothing, but Inevery 
undertaking the wind blew in his face. His Son was Ladouyeus nihils, ſo they call'q 
him; a cypher of a King, and ſtood for nothing. He indeed left an' heir to the 
Crown but he alſo was a Man that had no heart,and his Son had no head;for Churle; 
the Bald was an extreme pitiful Coward,and Charles le Groſs was'a Fool. After theſe 
ſucceeded Arnulph, who was eaten up with Lice, the ſad diſeaſe of Herod; andin 
his Son Lewzs the fourth that race was quite extingurſh'd. And now if we judz of 
things by the event, have we not great reaſon even upon'this account to ſuſpe& the 
fact of Zachary, (though it was not his authority but his conſent and his confede. 

\ racy with the Rebel) to be extremely diſpleaſing to Almighty God, when there was 
not one of his line but went away with a ſhare of the Divine anger ? But ſuch rea- 
ſonings as theſe concern none but them who feel them ; they may ſuſpect the thing, 
and better examine their confidences when they feel any extraordinary evils, which 
moſt commonly are the conſequents of a great ſin and a mighty diſpleaſure. But 
others are todo as they ſhould have done at firſt, go by rule, and not venture upon 
the thing to ſee what will become of it. * Being now quit of this by which they have 
made ſo much” noiſe; all their other little arguments will ſoon melt away when 
they come to be handled. 

6. But as for the other pretenders (w5z. thoſe of the Presbytery,) to a power ſuperior 
t1 Kings in Eccleſiaſtical Government ; they have not yet proved themſelves to have 
received from-Chriſt any power at all,to govern in his Church; and therefore much 
leſs by virtue of any ſuch power to rule over Kings. I do' therefore ſuppoſe theſe 
Gentlemen not much concerned in this queſtion, becauſe they are uncapable of ma- 
king claim ; not only becauſe Religion is no pretence to Regalittes,and that Spiritu- 
al power is of a nature wholly differnt from the power of Kings ; but becauſe if 
the Spiritual were to be above the Temporal, yet even then they are not the better. 
For they have not only none of that Spiritual power which can pretend to Govern- 
ment, but it” does not yet appear that they have any at all : and this relies upon 
the infinite demonſtrations of Epiſcopal Government and Power ; which being one 
of the words and works of Chriſt, muſt needs be as firm as Heaven and Earth. But 
if they be concern'd, they will be concluded. | ; 

7. -. And firſt in general, it is necefſary that the Supreme Power of Kings or States 

* Cum us con. (1OVId be Governours in Religion, or elfe they are but half Kings at the beſt, for 
- the 'affairs'of- Religion are one half of the intereſt of Mankind : and therefore the 


ferendi opims . on | , 
facerdoriz 6  T.awyjs of the Twelve Tables made proviſion for Religion as well as for the publick 
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(inquit Paulus /Emilins lib. 5.) multum virium Tmperatoria Majeſtati detraxit in animis popularium, plus enzm quam dimidium ſue jurildi 
tonis perdjdit, 
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And this is ſo naturally and unalterably entail'd upon the Supreme Power;that when 
Attalus the King of the Pergamentans madethe People of Rome his Heir with theſe 
words only, Po palu; Rom. bonorum meorum haves efio, Let the.People of Rome be Heir of . TD 
all my Goods ; by [His Goods] they underſtood, Divina Hamataque, publica & privata, 7." gp,” 
ſaith Eutropius, and Horus, all power in things publick, and private, Humane. and Di- 
mize. For lince Religion is that great entercourſe berween.God. and us, .1t. is, impoſſi- 
ble to. deny to him who ſtands next to God the care of that by-which we.approach 
neareſt to him z. and'this T learn'd from Juſtin. Fure ile 4 Dis proximus habetar per _ . 
que. Deoram Majeſtas vindicatur, He is rightly plac'd next under God, by whom the Liv. ® 
Ss iT f God3+ afſexted. And therefore the Chriſtians mult alter their ſtile, and no 
mors lay that the.Prince is homo. &: Deo ſceunaut, & ſolo Deo mmor, (whuch are the 

— of Tertullign) next to Ged, and only leſs than him, if between God and the 
Princs there i all that great diſtance and interval of the Government of. Religion. 
He is the. beft and greareſt perſon that rules the beſt and greateſt intereſt : and it was 
rightly obſerved. of St. Paul concerning Controverlies Civil, for Money or. Land, Set : Che. 
them to judge who are lea(s eſteemed amongſt you; that is,0f the: leaſt concern : but he that 


js udge ot Life and Death;that is, the Governaur of Bodies,and he that governs the 
;reateſt affairs of . Souls, he indeed ought to be of higheſt eſtimation. Byſhops and 
Priefts are the 'gyeat Miniſters of Religion, but Kangs are the &pywyoi, the preat Ralers 
and. Goveruours of it. And this is eafte to diftinguith; For as the Kings Judges and 
Counſel learned in the Law miniſter. Law to the People,yet the King is the Supreme 
Judge in Law.; and the King's Captains and Soldiers fight his Battels, and yet he is 
Sumums Imperator, and the Power af the Mats 1s his : ſo tt is in Religion, it muſt 
be miniftred by perfons ordained to the Service, but goveritd by himſelf : He is not 
Supreme unleſs he have all the Power of Government. | WW 
$. 2. The care of Religion muſt needs belong to;the Supreme Magiſtrate,becauſe Re- 
ligian is the. great inſtrument of Political happinels : Ad magnas Rep. ntilitates retine- Lib. 2. de Dj5 
tur religio in civitatibus, faith Cicero; and unleſs he have power to manage and con- \**: 
duct it, and to take care it be rightly ordered,;the:Supreme Power hath not ſufficient 
to defend his Charges. If the Prince cannot conduct his Religion, he is a Supreme 
Prince juft as if he had: not the Mplitia ; or as if he were Judge of right but not of 
wrong; or as if he-could reward. but not puniſh ; or as if he had cognizanice but of 
one half of the caufes of his people'z or as-if he .could rule at Land but not at Sea, 
or by night but not by, day. But how if an enemy comes with a''Fleet againſt him; 
will he ſend a Brigade of Horſe-to take a Squadron of Ships 2 The caſe is juſt the 
fame ; for if God breaks m upon a Nation for the evil adminiſtration of Religion, 
how fhall the Prince defend his People or anſwer to God for them ? And'this is no 
inconſiderable neceflity : For beſides that juſtice and charity, and temperance and 
chaſtity, and doing good and avoiding evil are parts of Religion, and yet great ma- 
terial parts of Government and the Laws, the experience of Mankind and natural 
rtaton teaches us, that nothing is ſo great a ſecurity or ruin to-@ State as'the well 
or ill adminiſtration of Retigion. = W. 
' Dit multa negle&#; dederunt Horat. 
Heſperie mala Influoſe : we - | | 
And Cicero, Omnia proſpera eveniunt colentibus deos, ddverſa ſpernentbus, The People Ort: 5-in 
that have care of Religion are proſperous, but unhappy when they are irreligious. gs 
ourize Sore, ſaith Euripides ; and ', 0045 7 GEM 
fas £ Kanor ff zyaapa ToAsir tuar6ns mo, On | wy 
 Religian is the band of Families, and a ſtrong foundation to Commonwealths. Te 
aye» 47401; xavayies * rouoleoias para, Plutarch ; it 15 the ligature of all com- 
munzes, and the firmament of Laws : the ſame with that of Syneſus, cuoifare mpatoy 
VrobgCAnd co xpamts aafanifs, 67 is 35H%a T0 aythaut lanes F Bacihads, Firſt bet Reli- 
gion be ſetled, becauſe it is the ſtrong Baſis and Golunm upon which a Kingdom does relie. 
And of this we have God himſelt a witneſs : Seek the Kingdom of Heaven and the righ- 
teouſnefs thereof mm the firſt place,and all thefe things [that is,the neceſlities of the world 
and of this lite] ſhall be added. For ſo ſaith the Apoſtle, Pjety is profitable to all things; 
Þromy the promiſe of the life that now is, aid of that which is to come. And to this that 
of Homer rarely accords : 4 I. 1 
"Nc ev n Pacino, apiuoras, 65's Feud"; 
"Ard egow 07 TaAKeiat Xj Qiu adty &yRrovtay 
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 . _ Theſence of which s well enough rendred by that of Fuſtinian,vrep os cipny quran, 
Novel. 4% wv, 9 76 Aorror nuly cuhmnoe ToAireuue, that he would take care concerning Fee. 
Ld Government or the affairs of Religion; for sf thrs be kept mm peace, all the while 
Republick will be proſperouſly adminifired,reliqua nobis exuberabit politia.SO it is rendred by 
one of our Sxxon Kings. The very Trees will bring their fruit in due ſeaſon, and tþ 
Sea will-give her Fiſh, and the Earth ſhall give her encreaſe , when Kings take cate 
* Foum im- Of Juſtice and Religion. * By Religion Princes encreaſe their Empire. So * Cicer 
periis remp-. affirms ofithe Romans, Non calliditate ac rohore, ſed pietate ac religione omnes gentes ng- 
; CH tioneſque ſuperaviſſe; They overcame all the Nations not by force'or craft, but by 
paruiſſn,, dix- Pjety: and Religion. | To which purpoſe is that of Yalerius Maximus, Non duljtane. 
br Cons th +. runt facris Imperia ſervire-: ita ſe rerum humanarum futura regimen exiſtiymantia f Divs. 
* Orat. de me bene atque conſtanter efſent famulata, The - Empires made no ſcruphe of mmiftring 
aralp. relp. 40 Religson, as believing that then they ſhould moſt proſperouſly prevail in the Governments 
of the World, if they well and conſtantly did ſervice to the Drvme Almighty Power. Now 
this is not to be underſtood as if it meant that if a King were a good Man, and Per: 
ſonally Religious, it would procure bleſſings for him and his people ; though that 
be true in ſome proportion of events : but ſignifies that they ſhould be Religious 
Kings, that is, as fuch'take care to defend, to promote, to condudt and to govern 
it to advantages and for the honour of God. And this obſervation is made by $t, 4s. 
ftin in his Epiſtle to Bonfacius : How'do Kings ſerve the Lord in fear, but by forbidding 
and by a Religious ſeverity puniſhing thoſe things which are done againſt the Lord's Cm 
 mandments ? For otherwiſe does he ſerve hmm as a Man, otherwiſe as a —_ As a man he 
ſerves him by living faithfully : But as a King he ſerves him by eſtabliſhing Laws, connas- 
ding righteouſneſs, aud forbidding the contrary. $0 did Hezekiah ſerve God by deſtroying the 
Groves and the Idol Temples, and all thoſe things which were built againſt the Command; of 
God. In the like mannner King Joliah did ſerve God. And the King of Nineveh ſend 
him by compelling all the Gity to ſerve the Lord. Thas King Darius ſerv'd God by deli 
wering the [dol to Daniel to be broken, and caſting his enemtes into the Lions Den: and 
Nebuchadnezzar ferv'd him by forbzdasng by a terrible Law all his Subje&ts to blaſphene. 
For in this, Kings ſerve the Lord as Kings, when they do thoſe things for his ſervice which 
they cannot do but as Kings. Now if Religion be the great intereſt, the preſerver 
the enlarger of Kingdoms, it ought to be governed by the hands of thoſe whoſe 
office it is to enlarge or to preſerve them. For if the inſtrument be condaded by 
other hands, the event ſhall depend upon them, and then they, not Kings, ſhall be 
anſwerable for the felicity or infelicity of their Nations. And it was rarely well 
ſaid of Platarch, That a City might be as well built in the air, without Earth to ſtand ay- 
02, 5 roureia, f meet Yewv Dons avaiptldonc, marraTac ovary Aabdy, 1 Action 
pnoat, as a Republick can either be conſtituted or preſerved withont the ſupport of Relig. 
That Supreme Power therefore that hath no Government of Religion is defective 
a neceflary part of its life and conſtitution. | 
9. 3. The ſupremacy and condudt of Religion is neceſſary to the Supreme Powerbe- 
cauſe without it he cannot in many caſes govern his People. For beſides that Religt- 
« Sulo faces. © 15 the greateſt band of Laws, and Conſcience is the greateſt endearment of obed!- 
mento inchri Ence, * and a ſecurity for Princes in Cloſers and Retirements, and his beſt guard a- 
2 ri gginſt Treaſons ; it 1s alſo that by which the common people can be carried to ay 
—_ 7i.ro, great or good or evil delign. And therefore Livy obſerves of Nama, that to eftabliſh 
Ep. 54 Maxi- his Government he firſt ſetled Religion, as ſuppoſing that nothing is more powerfu 
= noo weP to lead the people gently,or to drive them furiouſly,than to imprint in them thefear 
bu mjtris te- Of God, or to ſcare them with Religion. And therefore the Prince cannot rule witl 
np oF out it: He is but the ſhadow of a King, and the ſervant of his Prieſts ; and if the 
os {ave $19 rule Religion, they may alſo rule him. And that for two great cauſes. 


lo gentes fuere 1 | EL Han 
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79. 2: Becauſethe Propoſitions and opinions of Religion have and are direaly 
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ded to have great influence uport the whole-life and all the actions of Mankirid.” For 
how if the Minifters of Religion preach the Stoical fate, and that all 'things that 
come to paſs are ufalterably predetermin'd, who need to care how he ſerves _— 


ow he ſerves his Prince? Suttonins ſays of Tiberins, that he was Religzamrs neghpen; 
_ quippe petſuaſitiis plenins euntta fato ape * Careleſs of Relegron, becauſe he was filly 


perſwaded that all things caihe by defliny. To What put; oſe are Laws or Puniſhments, 
Rewards arid Dignities, Prifons and Axes, Rnds atid Liftors, when it is injuſtice to 
punith a Criminal for being nnavoigably miſerable? and then all Governinetit is at - 
art arid When there can be no verttie nor vice, no juſtice nor injuſtice: for what is 
alike necefty; is ecually-juſt. But upotrſome ſuch account as this Plato ſaid that. 
they are not to be ſafferet in # Cominonwealth who faid that God is the Author of 
evil. "Ar wht are likely tobe the effeas of that perſwaſion which is a great in- 
gredient'ifi the Religion of ſome Ment FFhat Doniznron is founded 1 Grace ; that evil 
Pririces may be depoſed ; that Hereticks thay be Excommunicated, and their Sub- 
jets abſotved from the Oatly of their Riiegiarice ; that faith is nor to'be kept witli 
Hereticks; that it is Iawftilto tell a Tie before a Mayiftrate, provided we think up 
the truth; that Kings ate bit executioriers of the decrees of the Presbytery ; that att 
things ought to be ih comnion #7] By ſach Propoſitions. as theſe 1t is ealie to over- _ 
throw the fate of afty Commonwealth ; and how ſhall the Prince help himſelf, if 
he have riot power to forbid theſe and the Tikes dangfrous Dodtities > A Common- 
wealth fran'd well by Laws and 4 wiſe adminiſtration, can by any one of theſe be 


fram'd anew and overtnti'd. It is therefore neceſſary that'the Prince hold one end 


Il, 


 Wheri they have-got a will 


of his Staff, FA himfelf be frinittert of the'head. Wks pu” 
2. The other great cauſe is this, Becaufe Religion hath great influence upon per- 
foris as well-as actions { and if afalfe Religiottbe ſet on'foot, a Religion that does not 
corre from Cod, a Religion that only pretends God, brrt fear him not, they that con- 
du& it cat? lead oft the People to the moſt deſperate Villanies'and Machiriations. We fd p28 
read in the life of Henry the Third of Fnetand, that when he had promis'd any thirg Matth, Weſt- 
to his Nobility that he had rto' mind'toperform,he won}d prefeatly ſend to the Pope -ng _ 
for a Buſl of diſpenſation}, and ſupposd' himfetf _ : ard who could ſuffer 

fuch a Religion that deſtroyed the being'of contracts and fecieties, or bear the evils 
conſequetit ts'ſuch a Religion > And of the ſame nature, but ſomething worſe in the . i) 
inſtance, is that which Bebllus Ferronjus tells of, that the Rogan Lawyers anſwer'd 1b.3. Rerum 
to Ferdinandas Davalus, that at the'commiand-of the Pope he. might take-up arms a- 
eainft the Emp&our Charles the Fifth, his Prince, without any guilt of Treaſon. 

And it was yet very much worſe which-was done' and faid by the Pope John 22. a- 

gainſt the Emperour Lew#r the Fourth. Quod [7 nobis obtemperare detreftaverit, Patriar- Aventin. lib 5; 
ch1r, EpSiſcopss, cantts Sicetdot#hus; Principibus Crontatibus miperamns at eundem deſerant, Anral: 
ar-wbyy parere cozant, PatlatehiSand Princes, Biſhops and Priefts were not only allow- 

&; brit corfimianded to forfake their Emperonr, and tocottipel him tv obey the Bi- 

ſhop of Ryme, By theſe ant'much more it appears, the evil Miniſters of # falſe Relt- 

gion have'great powers of doing' what they pleaſe: * 

Kam faciunt animos hutles formidine Divi, 
 Depreſſoſime premunt ad terram—— * © BEES 
They make the People abſolute Slaves; and'lift then'up- agdin with boldneſs to do © __ 
miſchivf. BudAulov as $eoifamo {ey Yo BapPaezos, {al Plitafch, The rude people are In Sertori0, . 
eaſte and apt” to ſuperſtition: and when they are in, they are ready for any violence. 
Superſiitone qui eft 1mbutus quietus efſe non goteſt, ſaid Citero : they cannot be Guiet 
ave'g propotition by the end. And this is to6 much verified . . , 

by the Hiſtories of almoſf alPNatfons :' for there is none but harh ſmarted deeply by Diod. Sicut; 
the Fattions' and Hypocriſies of Religton. The Prieſts of Fapiter ih the Iſland of py tb 3 
Meme ditf'often ſend'the People to kilf their Kings. | Eunitr a Roman Slave arm'd c. 16: 
65600, Meti-upon pretence of a Religious extaſic'and' NPIeion Maificas in France 
dd the like# ſo did an Fgyprian int the timeof Claudius the Emperour, mention'd by 
Toſephus, who let? after him 30000. Men'againft the Romans. The two falfe Chriſts, Lib.x-De bell 
the 'one int tH& tirrie of Veſpifian, the other unter Hadrian, prevailed to the extreme 1 +caÞir 5} 


. 
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mine of tHerr miſerable Cotntry-men. "Led and the Turksſ# Annils tell us trans 
Grits and overthrows of Government brotight to paſs by the arts of Retigion ih the 
_ 0 - Blptahel and” Chemin Mennal: in Africa: the firft taking the Kingdorii of 
rover fron" Abraham their King; together with his life; the other —_— the 
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| : RT: 
King of Fefſe to yield unto him the Kingdom of Temeſna. In Aſia Shacoculis of the 
Pexfian Se& by his Religion arm'd great numbers of Men, and in three great Battels 
overthrew the Turk;ſþ Power, : and put to hazard all their Empire. 

12. They that knew none of theſe Stories did know others like them, and at lea 
knew the force of Religion to effe&t what changes pleaſed them who had the con. 
duct of it ; and therefore all wiſe Princes, ancient and modern, took care to pre. 
vent the evil by ſuch remedies and arts of Government as were in their hands.Thres 
remedies were found out ; two by Men, and one by God. | 

13. | 1. Theancient Governments of the World kept themſelves and their People tothe 
Religion of their Nation,that which did comply with their Government,that which 
they were ſure would cauſeno diſturbance,as being that which was a part of the Go. 
vernment, was bred up with it, and was her younger Siſter ; but of foreign rights 
and ſtrange and new Religions they were infinitely impatient : by the prohibition 
and exclution of which by their Civil Laws,as the Supreme Power ſecur'd the inte. 
reſt and peace of the Republick, ſo it gave demonſtration that the Civil Power was 
Supreme alſo-in the Religion. Upon this account we find that Ay:ftotle and Anaxa. 
goras were accuſed ; Secrates and Protagoras were condemn'd, for holding Opinions, 
and teaching contrary to the Religion of their Country ; and it was uſual with the 

Lib. 2. contre .Athenrans fo to proceed: ſo Foſephus writes of them, w5-e & Tv pn prove egg Th tn. 

pany rev vous PbeyEautrus Trex Fen amraeaTITE: xoAdCar, they did ſeverely puniſh any max 

that [pake but a word againſt the Religion eftabliſhed by Law. The Scythians alſo put tu. 
charſs to death for celebratinz the Feaſt of Bacchus by the Grecian Rites.—--——-For 
theſe Nations accounted their Country-gods to be entertain'd and endear'd by their 
Country Religion,and that they were diſpleas'd with any new Ceremonies. * But 
| this thing was moſt remarkable in the State of Rome. For this was one of the 

Liv. lib.s. Charges which they gave to the «Adzles, Ne qui niſi Roman; D1i neque alio more quan 

Liv. ib. 39, P4#r70 colerentur. And Marcus eFfmilias recited a Decree to this purpoſe, Ne quir 1 

. *  publico ſacrove loco nowo aut externo ritu ſacrificaret. And this they made a ſolemn buſ- 
neſs of, ſaith Livy, Quoties Patruam Avorumque atate negotium Magiſtratibus datum eft ut 
 ſacra externa fieri vetarent, In the days of cur Anceſtors they often made Laws forbidding 
any ſtranger rites; but commanded that only their own Count:y-gods ſhould be 
worſhipped, and that after their Country manner. For this was enjoyned in the 
| Laws of the XII. Tables, Nemo ſeparatim Deos capeſſit. No man muſt have a Religion 
of his own, but that which is appointed by Laws. And upon this ſtock Claudras ba- 
niſhed the Fews from Rome, and quite extinguiſh'd the Superſtition of the Drwar, 
Which Angaſtus Ceſar had ſo often prohibited. But moſt full to this purpole is the 
Narrative which Dzo makes of the counſel wh ch Mecenas gave to young Oftawan, 
To pÞu' Seior Tarry wayTs autos T5 oibu xgT% Ta NATERR) *) TVs ANY TYAGH ErTyuar 
Ce" Ts 5 EeviCorras Tr meek auTo. Mie *) xoAate, oTr Xaya Tiva Iaimuorc TOIGT0L ay- 
TEi@Pleprrts ToAAYs aramaluow aANdTetroropdy xav TETY x GVYWHKET io 2) GU5"AOH TF* 
feet T8 yiyrorrar, Worſhip God always and every where according to your Country Cuſtoms, 
and compel others ſo to do: but hate and puniſh the bringers in of ſtrange Religions ; be- 
cauſe they who bring in new Deities and forms of worſhip, they perſwade men to recerve 

other Laws, and make Leagues, Covenants, Fattions and Confederacies. 
14 And thertefo:eto prevent innovations in Religion, the Romans often inquirdafter 
thoſe who had Books of ſtrange Religions,- and when they found any they burn'd 
xs dec. 3- them 5 as we find in Livy and Szetonius. They would not ſuffer the rites of Religion 

Fo fag <.z1, tO be publickly diſputed: and Augyſtus wou!d not have the Cauſes of the Rites of 

Ceres heard in open Court. And when Ptolomy of Egypt was preſs'd to hear the 
Controverſie between the Jews and the Samaritans concerning the Antiquity of 
their Religion, he would not admit any ſuch diſpute, till the Advocates would un- 
dertake their cauſe to be juſt upon the pain of death, ſo that they who were over- 
come in the. cauſe ſhould die for it; and that they. ſhould uſe no arguments but 
| thoſe which were taken from the received Laws of their Country,theLaw of Moſes: 

Joſeph-ib. x3. they did ſo,and the Advocates of the Samaritan party being overcome were. put ar 

Anzg Jadic. ; death. For they knew that to introduce a new Religion with fierceneſs and 2c 

- would cauſe diſturbances and commotions in the Commonwealth; and none are 

ſo ſharp,ſo dangerous and inteſtine as thoſe which are ſtirred by Religion. Pro ar S, 
focts is the greateſt of all contentions, for their Country Religion and'their One: 
try dwellings : for their Altars, and their hearths even old women and children =_ 


— — 


Cuar: 3. and their Laws in ſpetial. ot 
carry clubs and fcalding water. * This caution therefore was alſd obſery/d by Chri- q_—— 
ftian Princes. Juftinian gave in charge to the Proconſut of Paleſtine to prevent = 
Popular Tumults which fiom many cauſes uſe to diſturb the Province, Tam wero 
maxime ex diverſitate religionum—-— quandoquidem ut multos illic tumultis ex:ſtere cern;- 
mus, neque leves horum events ; but eſpecially thoſe that proceed from diverſities of Religy- 
on ; for this begets many Tumnlts, and theſe uſually ſit very heavy upon the Commonwealth : 
the changes of Re'ig on being moſt commonly the moſt deſperate Paroxyſmes that 
can hapre: in a ſickly ſtate. Which Leontinus Biſhop of Antioch exprels'd prettily by 

an Emblein ; ſor ſtroaking of his old white head, he ſaid, When this ſnow 1s drſſolv'd, 
a great deal of dirty weather would follow : meaning when the oid Religion ſhould te 
queſtion'd and diſcountenanc'd, the new Religions would bring nothing but trou- 
bic and unquietneſs, ; | ER 

15s, This courfe of forb'dding new Religions is certainly very prudent, and infinitely 
juſt and pious. Not that it is lawful for a Prince-to perſecute the Religion of any 
other Naticn, or the private opinion of any one within his own ; but that he ſuffer 
none to be ſuperinduc'd to his own to the danger of peace and publick tranquillity. 

The perſwafions of Religion are not to be compel!'d : but the diſturbances by Religi- 

cn are to be reſtrained by the Laws. And if any change upon juſt reaſon. 1s to be 

made, let it be made by authority of the Supreme : ut reſpublica ſalva fit ; that he 

may take care that peace and bleſſings may not go away to give place to a new pro- 

bleme. When it is in the Prince's hands he can make it to comply with the publick 

Laws, which he then does beſt of all when he makes it to become a law it ſeif. But — 
againſt the Law no man is to be permitted to bring in new Rel1gions, excepting him 

on!'y who can change the Law, and ſecure the peace. Beyond this no compullion is” 
to be us'd in Religion : Tegſperlnt Þ 5 7dox Frooifan Con; 4 vv) © meAAgons opstey 1-1: Padag: 
ſerrog T6 ouyſerd hoy, aid St. Clemens Alexmadrinus, All Religion muſt enter © © 
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by exhortation ; for it is intended to beget a defire in our mind that 1s of the ſame cogna- 

tion, 2 defire of the life that now 15, and of that which is to come. The ſame with that of 

Theodoricus King of : he Romans, Religionem 1mperare non poſſumus, quia nemo cogituy ut Apid Caſſios | 

credat invitus ; and Theobaldus writing to the Emperour Juſtinian argued well, Sznce dorum, lib.2. 
h - bg | Was lay pe p : Variar. ep. 27s 

God himſelf is pleas'd to permit many Religions, we dare not by force 1mpoſe any one ; for Lib.1o. ep.16; - 

we remember to have read that we muſt ſacrifice to God with a willing mind, not by the 

command of any one that compels. And therefore the old Romans, the Greeks, the Scy- 

thians, although they would admit no new Religiun amongſt their own people; 

would permit to every Nation to retain their own; by this practice of theirs decla- 

ring that Religion is not to be forc'd abroad, nor chang'd at home, but that it was 

by the Supreme Power of the Republick to be conducted ſo as to comply with the in- 

tereſt of the Commonwealth. This was the firſt remedy againſt the evils of Religi- 

ous pretences ; Which by being conducted in the hands of the Civil Power ſhews 

that to be Supreme even in the Queſtions of Religion: | E- 

16, 2. The other which was found out by Men, is that they did take the Prieſthood Marſil.Ficin. ir 
into the hands of the Supreme Civil Power ; and then they were ſure that all was ————_g 
fafe. The Egyptians choſe their Prieſts out of their Schools of Learning, and their Strabo lib. 5. 
Kings out-ot their Colleges of Prieſts. The Kines of Ar;tiz,a place not far from Alba, In Bell: Alex- 
were alſo Prieſts of Dzana : The ſame is reported of the Prieſts of Bellona, that they Diod.sicul.1.6; 
were the Kings of Cappadocia, ſaith Hirtius ; and the Prieſts of Pantheon were Su- © 19: 
preme Judpes of all caufes, and condutors of all their Wars. The Kings of Per/7a 
were always conſecrated to be Princes of the Ceremonies, ſo was the King of Lace- 

demon: and at this day the Kings of Malabar are alſo Bramenes or Prieſts ; and it was 
a Law amongft the Romans, Sacrorum oniniunm poteſtas ſub Regibus eſto, The power of 
Religion and all holy things was to be under their Kings ; and /7rgzl ever brifigs in Libro. nid 
is Prince «Aneas as Preſident of the Sacrifical Rites ; and of ſomething to the ſame . 


Purpoſe Ov;d makes mention, ws | PAINE: 
| a_ ea nnnc certa eft, ita Rex placgre Supernd f 
7 umina lanigere conjuge debet ovis.  _ 4 ut a 
7 ve King with the ſacrifice of a Ram was to appeaſe the Gods. So did Romulus and 
Nama ; Romulus auſpiciis, Numa ſacris, tonſtitutis fundamenta jecerunt Romane ervi- 
?atrr, ſaid Gicero : they built Rome, and Religion was. the foundation /of the City, 1:6... De my 
And the ſame cuſtom deſcended with the ſucceeding Kings, as Dyony/ius Halicarnaſ- Deor: 
*15 TEports, TIpw Tov prey iepwy j Juan nyEporiey Exe, 2 Talk di cndys Tegrlaar 
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Tz Tep: Seu oolvs, They had the government of all ſacrifices and holy rites, and whatſyeyy 
. - was.to be done to the holy gods, was done by them. | 

17. When afterwards they ſeparated the Prieſthood from the Civil Power, they ap. 

pointed a Sacrificing King to take care of the rites, but they kept him from all jp. 

Feſtus Pom- termedling with Civil affairs ; he might bear no Ofhce in the Commonwealth, gr 
Tos T '7: have any employment in the Army, nor make an Oration to the People, nor meg 

yl. Halic. : ' | , : 1 e 

ib with publick affairs : and yet beſides this caution, the Supreme Magiſtrate was Pyy. 
tifex Maximus; and although he did not uſually handle the rites, yet when he 

pleas'd he made Laws concerning the Religion, and pumiſh'd the Augurs, and the 

Veſtal Virgins, and was ſuperior to the Rex Sacrorum, and the whole Colledyge of 

Prieſts. 

But when the Commonwealth was changed into Monarchy, Auguſtus annexed the 
great Pontificate to the Imperial Dignity,and it deſcended even to the Chriſtian Em. 
perors, who becauſe it was an Honorary title, and was nothing but a power of dif. 
poſing Religion, they at firſt refus'd it not : but upon this account it was that Tu. 
tus ſaid of the Roman Emperor, Nunc Deum munere ſummum Pontificem ſummum hom;. 
num efſe : The greateſt Prieſt 1s alſo the greateſt Prince. * Now this device of theirs 
would indeed do their buſineſs, but it was more than was needful. For though it 
were certain that Religion in the hands of the Supreme Magiſtrate ſhould never di- 
ſturb the publick ; yet it might be as ſure if the Miniſtery were in other hands and 
the Empire and conduct of it in their own. And that was God's way. 

3. For God hath intruſted Kings with the care of the Church, with the cuſtody 
of both the Tables of his Law, with the defence of all the Perſons of his Empire; 
and their charge is to preſerve their people in all godlineſs and honeſty,in peaceand 
in tranquillity » and how-this can be done without the Supreme care and Govern- 

ment of Religion is not eaſie to be underſtood. 
4. But this appears in that Kings, that is, the Supreme Power of every Nation, 
are Vicegerents of Chriſt, who is Head of the Church, and Heir of all things ; He ru- 
beth with a rod of iron ; He 4s Prince of the Kings of the Earth ;, the only Potentate,King 
of Kings and Lord of Lords ; To him 1s grven all power in Heaven and Earth, and by bm 
Kzngs reign. So St. Athanaſius, * Azuſiavyy 5y o Rete'os Þ Fegvov pete nuoey aurory i 
Sore Tots ayioss Ret inves Raoineow emaya.rpila.titis bn Þ oixoy Ienxwe, Ohfift ta- 
king his Throne hath tranſlated it and given it boly Chriſtian Kings to return them back to 
the houſe of Facob, The Fathers of the Council of Armmun writing to Conſtantius the 
Arrian Emperor, ſay to him, that by Chriſt he had his Empire given him ; #5 [Xge- 
5s | Tot x) To aoaeva g1 ws UTNSEv ws ) T xa} ITED, PYLTTUT Tr XecaTAY, By him thou art 
appointed to reign over all the world. And upon this account Lyoberius gave him this ad- 
VICE, pl plys Te: © Ig warn col Thy apylu Tautyy ph art wxacriac aogeny ds 
e&uTor, Eight not againſt him who hath given thee this Empire 3 and inſtead of Thanksogi- 
vmgs, pay him not with diſhonour. For the Prince being an Arrian and denying the Di- 
vinity of Chriſt, did diſhonour the Prince of the Kings of the Earth, who had de- 
ſerved better at his hands. The conſequent of this conſideration is this, Tf Chriſt as 
© the Supreme King does rule his Church, and in this Kingdom hath deputed the 
Kings of the Earth, and his Vicars they are, then they are immediately under him 
-in the Governrent of Chriſt's Church. For Chriſt in Heaven. is both King andPriet. 
As King he reigns. over all the World for the Glory of his Father, and the good of 
his Ele& as Prieſt he intercedes for all Mankind, and particularly for them who 
ſhall be heirs of Salvation. Now in both theſe relations he hath on Earth deputed 
certain perſons to adminiſter and to imitate his Kingdom and Prieſthood reſpective- 
{y.” For he governs all the: World, but he does it by his Angel-Miniſters, and by 
_. Kings his Deputies. He officiates in his Prieſthood himſelf, and in this he hath no 
"Deputy ; for hecintercedes for us continually : but he hath appointed an order 0 
holy and conſetrated perſons to imitate the Offices of this Prieſthood, to miniſter 
the Bleſſings of it to the People, to repreſent the death of the Croſs, to preach par- 
don of Sins to the Penitent, to reconcile lapſed and returning Sinners, that 15, t0 
miniſter to the People all the Bleſſings which he by the Office of Prieſthood procures 
m Heaven for us. Now it 1s certain that he hath made Deputies of his Kingdom 3 
| for all power being given to him as the great King, there; can be no Government 
£428 - 4. ppon Earth but what he appgints. The Government is upon his ſboulders, and all the 
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Jeriv'd. Now ir being manifeſt that he is the fountain' of all Kingly power, it is 
alſo as manifeſt that all this power is delegated ro the Kings of the Earth ; for by me 
Kings reign, ſaith the wiſdom of God, and it 1s ONE of his moſt glorious appellatives, 
that he is Prince of the Kings of the Earth ; and it 15as cerrain thar none of this Kingly 
ower Was given to the miniſiers of religion, bur expreſly denied to them. 7he 
Kings of Nations exerciſe dominion ; that's their province : but it ſhall not be ſo 
amon? ft you : But he that is greateſt amongſt you let him be your Miniſter. Thar's your 
ſtare, you are miniſters of the Kingdom to other purpoſes, and in other manners ; you 
doyour work by ſerving, by humility, by charity, by labours and compliance, by 
gentle rreatments and the gentleſt exhortations ; nothing of a King is to be in you 
but the care : 671 ouram lay Thy Baciucy Ty rregaviy ouyxAwbay 6 Taaovyrrncak, for Syn. 
to joyn the Kingaom and the Prieſthood Evangelical is to joyn in one band things of the moſt 
differing nature : tor the name of Kings hath power and conſtraint, Rods and Axes; 
the name of Prielts and Apoſtles hath in it nothing but gentle manners and holy mi- 
nifteries. Kings can compel ; the miniſters of religion muſt intreat. They can kill ; 
but at the moſt theſe can bur rebuke ſharply. Thele can cut off from ſpiritual com- 
munion, and deny to give them mylteries that will hurt the wicked and the indiſ- 
pos'd ; bur they can cut them oft from life it ſelf, Kings juſtly ſeek honcurs, wealth 
and dignity,and it isallowed them by laws and by neceſſity, and by their reaſon : 
But Prieſts mult zor ſeek thetr own, but only the things of Jeſus Chriſt, They mult 
indeed be maintain'd ; the Oxe cannot labour if his mouth be mutled : but though 
this be his maintenance it muſt be no part of his reward. Our bleſſed Saviour's word 
is rendred by S. Matthew by xaTexvexevay, The Kings of the people dorule Impe- yatth, 20, 45; 
rioufly. This very words alſo us'd by S. Peter, and forbidden to theelders of the h 
Church, and to it is oppos'd Takei, to feed the flock like ſhepherds. The 
manner of XUCKEVEY us'd by S. Paul, or xalaxverevar us'd by S, Matthew and S. Peter, 
the exerciſing dominion is compulſion, and great riches : this is alſo forbidden to the 
Clergy, they mult not do any thing arayzagpeo:, nor aiyepxepsy:, not for profir ro 
themſelves, not with violence or impoſing neceſſity upon others, The Minilters of reli- 
gion are very conſiderable iz this kingdom of Chriſt, to promote and to advance it 
by holy preachings and holy miniltrarions : bur it is true which was ſolemnly declar'd 
in Babylon to the Prince of the Captives; officium ipſt non poteſtatem injungi, OF ab eo 
die incipiendum ipſi ſervire omnibus ; theireminency is nothing but an eminency of 
ſervice, it isthe greateſt miniſtery in the-Kiogdom, but hath in'it the leaſt of Em: 
ire. But'of this I ſhall have occaſion to give a fuller account. For the preſent, that 
which the preſent argument intends to perſwade is, that the Miniſters of religion 
are not only officers under Chriſt's Prieſthood, but ſubjeAs in his Kingdom, which is 
adminiſtred by Angelsand Chriſtian Princes in all the Imperial, in the defenſive 
and coaQtive parts and powers of it. The Chriſtian King or'{upreme Magiſtratecan 
doevery thing, TAlu wore T2 iepupydv, as Comatenus ſaid, only except the ſacred Mini- 
fteries : which is the ſame which was ſaid by the famous Biſhop of Corduba, Hoſins in 
Athanaſius; Neque igitur faseſt nobts in terris' Imperium tenere, neque tu ſacrorum & 
thymiamatum habes poteflatew, Imperator, hoc eff jus adolendi, The good Biſhop was 
ſpeaking of the fact of Oz725, who though he had power over the Prieſts, yer had 
nothing ro do to meddle with therights of Prieſthood : It # not lawful for us to meddle 
wth Empire or the r12hts of Government , nor for thee, O Emperor, with the rites of In- 
cexſe, The ſumm is this, if Chriſt by his Kingly power governs his Church, and 
Chriſtian Kings are his Depurites, then they allo are the Supreme under Chriſt of 
| the whole Government of the Church. | | 
20. 45: Sothar\now'l ſhall nor need to make uſe of the precedents of the: Old Teſta- 
ment, nor recite how David order'd the courſes of the Levites, the uſe of the bow 
1n\the Quire, the ſolemnities of publick ſervice, nor how Solomon put Abiathar from 7 
the High-prieſthood, 'nor-how- Fehz, nor  Hezekiah, nor Joffah reform'd' religion, i 
pulfd down 1dols, burnt. the Groves, deſtroyed the worſhip of Baa/, reduc'd the 
religion of the God of /rael. This indeed is an excellent argument, becauſe it was 
#:me1n which God gave his Prieſts more ſecular eminency and external advanta- * 
_ gesthan ever he did fince, andalſo becauſe Chriſt chang'd nothing in the Kingdoms 
otche Earth ;-heileft them as he found them, only he inteaded ro make them mini- 
ters and portions of his Kingdom ; and that they ſhould live privately, and govern 
pubiickly by his meaſures, thatis, by the juſtice and mercy Evangelical. Butthis ar- 
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gument I wasthe more willing to touch upon, becauſe the Church of Exg/and much, 
relies upon it in this queſtion, and excommunicates thoſe who deny the Supreme e 
vil power to have the ſameauthority in cauſes Ecclebalſtical, which the Pious Kin 
of the Hebrews had over the Synagogue : But I find the ancient Dottors of FP 
Church preſſing much upon the former. meaium, T hat Chrilt hath ſpecially Intruſteg 
his Church to Chriſtian Princes. For, 
6. Chriſt ſhall call Chriſtian Kings to account for Souls. Cognoſcant Principes ſceul; 


Deo ſe debere rationem redgere propter Eccleſiam quam 4Chriſto tuendam ſaſcipiunt, N; io 


In Sent. C. 51. 


To 
Contr. Creſ- 


ſive augeatur pax & diſciplina Eccleſie per fideles Principes, ſrve ſolvatur, ile ab es rat. 
onem exigit qui eorum poteſtati ſuam Eccleſiam creaiait, laid Iſidore Hiſpalenſis, Lee th, 
Princes of the world know that they muſt give an account to Goa for the Church which they 
have received from Chriſt into their Proted ion. For whether the Peace aud Diſcipline of 
the Church be encreaſed by faithful Princes, or whether it be diſſolvd, he who hath in. 
truſted his Church to their power will exact an account from them. And therefore P. 
Leo to Leo the Emperor gave this advertiſement, Debes incuntanter advertere Reg. 
am poteſt atem tibi non ſolum ad mundi regimen, ſed maxime ad Eccle fie preſidium efſe cal. 
latam, you muſt diligently remember that the ſupreme power is given to you not only for the 
government of the world, but eſpecially for the ſafety and aefence of the Church, Now 

this defence not being only the defence of guards, but of laws, not only of perſons 

bur eſpecially of Religion, muſt needs infer that Kings have ſomething more todo in 
the Church than the Court of Guards hath : he defends his ſubjects 1n theſervice of 
God ; he defends and promotes this ſervice ; he is not to defend them if they difſerve 

Chriſt, but to puniſh them, and of this he is Judge and Exactor : and therefore this 

defence declares his right and Empire. Ex quo Imperatores fait: ſunt Chriſtiani, res 

Eccleſie ab ipſis dependiſſe : {a Socrates expreſies this queſtion. Ever ſince the Emye- 

rors became Chriſtian, the affairs of the Church have depended upon them. They did fo 

before, but they did not look after them: they had the power from Chriſt, but 

they wanted his grace : they owed duty to him, but they paid it not, becauſe they 

had no love for him. And therefore Chriſt rook what care he pleas'd, and ſupport. 

ed it in perſecution, and made it grow .indeſpight of oppoſition : and when this he 

had done long enough to prove that the religion came from God, that it loſt nothing 

by perſecution, but that his ſervants loved him and died for him, thea hecalled the 

Princes into the houſe of Jacob, and taught them how to adminiſter his power to the 

purpoſes of his own deſigament. Hence'coine thoſe expreſſions us'd often by Anti. 

quity concerning Kings, calling them F7carios Dez, were religionis Rettores, cuoebaas 

x) Tiq tas & pxuyes, The Deputies of God, Gavernonrs of true Religion, the Captains and 
Condnttors of Faith and GodlinefS; ad quarum curam, de qua Deo rationem reddituri 

erant, res illa maxime pertinebat, For to their care Religion and the Church did be- 

long, and concerning that care they were to give an account to God. 

Now it we deſcend to a conlideration of the particular charges and offices of Kings 
in relation to the Church, it will not only be a mighty verification of the Rule, but 
alſo will miniſter to the determination of many Caſes of Conſcience concerning 
Kings and concerning the whole order Eccleſiaſtical. This I ſhall do in the follow- 
ing Rules, which are but appendices to this, 


KUYLE.Y, 


Kingshave a Legiſlative power inthe affairs of Religion and the Church. 
FOHis 4s expreſly taught by S. 4nſ#/z. In hoc Reges ficut eis divinitus v0 en Deo 


KI /[ervinat in quantum Reges ſunt, ſt inſuo regno bona jubeant, mals prohibeant, nou 


£0. Þ. 3. 5. ſofum que perrinent aa humanam ſocietatem, verum etinm qua pertinent ad Divinam reli- 


2. 


gionem, In this Kings in that capacity ſerve God according to the Divine Commanament, 
if i they reſpect wve Kyngaoms they command good things and forbid evil, not only in rela» 
tion to humane ſociety, but in oraer toreligion, , 

The leaſt part. of this power is to permit the free exerciſe of it, and to remove 
all impediments, and to giveic advantages of free aſſemblies, and competent main- 
tenances and jult rewards and publick encouragements.. Sa Cyrm and Dariws = 

| | cave 
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leave and guards and reſcripts, warranty. and proviſions and command to the Jews: 
ofthe Captivity to build the Temple. So Conſtantine and Lictnins did to the: Chri- 
gians to Practice their religion. Thus Hezekiah and ſome other pious. Krigs of the 
Hebrews took away the offences of the People, the brazen ſerpent, the groves and. 
mages, the altar of Berhel, and the idolatrous ſervices. And of theſe things there 
;: little queſtion ; for the Chriſtian Princes by their authoricy ſhut up the Temples 
of the Heathen Gods, | 
' That which is yet more conliderable is, that by puniſhments they compel their. 
Cgbjects toſerve God and keep his Commandments. That which was obſerved of - 
the Primitive Chriſtians, that they tied themſelves by Oaths and Covenantsto ſerve 
God, to do juſtice, not to commit adultery, to hurtno Man by word: or deed, 
to-do good to every Man they could, to aſſemble together tro Worſhip Chriſt; 
that Chriſtian Princes are to ſecure by laws, that what Mea will nor do by choice, 
they may whether they will or no; and this nor only in things relating ro publick 
ce and the intereſt of the Republick, bur in the immediate matters of religion ; 
ach as are laws againſt ſwearing, againſt Blaſphemy, againſt drunkenneſs and for- 
nication and the like, in which the intereſt of ſouls is concerned, bur not the intereſt 
of publics peace. Hoc jubent Imperatores quod jubet Chriſt#s ; and it isa great ſervice 
Chriſt that the fear of Men be ſuperadded ; becauſe to wicked perſons and ſuch for 
whom the ſeverity of laws was made, it often prevails more than the fear of God. 
But that which 13 more than all chis1s, that beſides thoſe things in which God hath 
kclar'd his will, the things of the Church, which are direly under no Command- 
ment of God, are under the {ſupreme power of Chriſtian Princes. I need no other 
eftimony for this but the laws themſelves which they made, and to which Biſhops 
2nd Prielts were obedient and profeſs'd that, they. ought'to be fo. . And this we 
fad in the injtance of divers Popes who 1n their epiſtles gave command to their 
Ckrgy roobſerve ſuch laws which themſelves had received from Imperial edias. 
For there are divers laws which are by Gratrer thruit into his collection which 
were the laws of Chriſtian Princes. The Canon Fudicantem. 13.9, 5. expretling 
the office of-a Judge 1n the Cogniſance of :cauſes, attributed by Gratiaz to Pope 
Elentherius, was a law made by the-Emperor Conſtantine, l. 1. C. de Judic. C. Theodof. NF Þ.o's 
and fo was that-which wagsattriburted tq P. Fabian againit acculers, Can. ſi quis iratus : | 
tis in the Theodofiap Code and-was made by-the ſame Prince. The Canons which 
20under the names 07 (a) Sixt and (b) Jarjanand (c) Fabien before cited of the ſame'(a) 3. q.6c:16; 
title were made by: Gratian the ſon of YValentinian the Elder : who alſo made the Oe. rag! 
reſeripts for reſtitution of Church-goods taken from Biſhops when they were, 4 Hq# 
forc'd: from their Sees, attributed to Pope Cazusand Pope John, Theodofius the Empe- ; 
ror.made the Cazoz quiratiane.* for order inaccuſations, which yer is attributed to'* 3-6. 9. 
Pope Damaſ#s, but 15 io the Theodoftian Code: for thus the Popes eaſily became | 
law-givers-whea they adopted into their Canon the laws of their Princes, which by 
their. authority prevail'd beyond the memory of their firſt makers. The Canon 
nſanguineas, foriſeparation of marriage within the prohibited degrees, was not-,,, .c 
the Popes, but, made. by, Theodgſias, as it i5 thought, at the inſtance of S. Ambroſe - 
ind Valentinian.raade the-Qanon Privileg/a tor confirmationof the priviledges of the 
Church, which goes uader-the Name of Anaclerus. I. could reckon divers others, 5.9. 2} 
for indeed the Y,glume of theDecrees is full of ſuch.confſtitutions which the Chriſtian 
Emperors made,, but they, were either afſumed-by the Popes or imputed to them. 
But that the Papes.as Eccleliaſticks had no authority to make laws of Eccleſiaſtical. 
affairs, but that. che Emperons-had, was ſuihiciently acknowledged by Pope Honorins. 
Imper ator Juſt iztanns decrevit ut Canones Patrum wim legum habere oporteat, That the « \. pai ge 
Capons of the Fathers becamg 4' law' in the..Church, was by the conſtitution of the - Em--juramcalum; þ 
feror. Fuſtinzan, For that, was, :2ll the,end. both of the labours of war and the 
Counlels of peace, ut verum. Dei caltum orbts;noſtyi plebs devota cuſtodiat, ſaid Theo- 
deſpgs, and Honorias in their letters to Marceliinns : that our People may devoutly follow 
teerae worfhip.of God. nun? ft ans — 
5 1Upon. this account we find that Conſtantine, Anaſtaſins and Juſtinian made laws 
@ncerning the expence and xices .of ſepulture,; Gratian, Valentinian and Theodoſins 
larbad dead corps .to be. katerred within.the memorials of Martyrs and Apoſtles; 
Wrerier appotnecd the Number of Deags.:in the Merropols, and the Immuanities 
every Church, Leo and: Authemins forbad alienation of Church-lands, © But 
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Fpilt. r66- 


what ſhould 1 inſtance in particulars ? they that know not this are wholly ſtranvers 
to the Civil law, particularly the firſt book of the Code, the Authenticks, the Ci ; 
tulars of the French Princes, the laws of the Goths and Vandals, and indeed of i 
the Chriſtian Princes of the World. | But the firſt titles of the Code, De ſumma Tri 
nitate & fide Catholica, De ſacroſanitis Ecclefiis, De Epiſcopis & Clericis De Epiſco- 
pali Audientia, De Hereticis, Manicheis, Samaritts, De Apeſtatis, and divers other 
are witneſſes beyond exception. * Now 1n this there is no exception of matter 
For whatſoever is under Government is alfo under the laws of Princes: wngz, 3G. - 
Toy bt1y 6s Cytuory Ty Paciac, ſaid Juſtiniavn. Nothing comes amiſs to the Prince 
every thing is under the Royal cognizance. Corftantine made laws concerning Feſji. 
vals, and appointed what labours mighr and what might not be done upon the Lord's 
day ; and ſo did Leo the Emperor. Yalentinianthe Elder made a law that no Clergy- 
man ſhould receive an inheritance by the will or gift of widows and orphans, un. 
leſs they were of the Kindred. S.* Ambroſe complains heavily of thelaw, and lo 
does S. * Hierome, but confeſſes it was juſt, and procur'd by the avarice of ſome Cler. 

y-men who under cover of religion made a prey of the widows. But this Decree 
was ſent to Pope Damaſus and publickly read in the Churches of Rome. And Honorius 
the Emperor made a law concerning the election of the Pope. Which twolaſt inftan- 
ces I reckon to be very great, becauſe at Rome now-a-days they are intolerable. 

But if all theſe laws were made by Emperors only by force, againſt right and 
juſtice, and beyond their juſt power, then we are never the nearer for this aroy. 
ment : and that itis ſo, Baronins is bold to affirm, who upon this title blames Toft 
nianfor medling with the aftairsof the Church : for Quid Imperators cum Eccleſia? 
what hath the Emperor to do with the Church? we know who ſaidit. And therefore 
a Synod at Rome under Symmachss abrogated a law made by Baſilins a Deputy of 
King Oapacer in an aſſembly of Eccleſiaſtical perſons,” in the vacancy of the See 
Apoſtolick, upon the death of Simplicius. Now the law was a good law, it for- 
bad the alienation of the goods of the Church ; yet becauſe it was a law made by 
a laick, they thought fit toannul it.. _ . 

To theſe things I anſwer, that it matters not what Baronins ſays againſt Juſti- 
nian, for Pope Hadrian the 4th. who is much more to be credited, commends hitn, 
and propounds him as a great Example imitable by all Prifices : and'it was not Jufi- 
ian alone, but very many other Princes both before and after J»/t;nia : and there- 
fore to ask what hath the Emperor to ao with the Charch? might become Donatss 
( whoſe ſaying it was, and whom S. Auſtin confuted for ſaying ſo?) but it becomes 
not any Manthat loves truth and order.' As for the Roman Synod under Symmachss, 
the matter was this. He would needs make himſelf head of a Synod without the Bi- 


ſhop, (for he was lately dead) and madea law with an Anathema for the SanQtion, 


and would have it paſs not for the law of the Prince, but for a law of the Church; 
which becauſe the Eccleſiaſticks had no reaſon to accept for ſuch, when it was not fo, 
they did annul it: talem legem wiribus carere, nec poſſe inter Eccleſiaſtica ullo modo 
cexſeri, ſaid Eulalius The Biſhop of Syracuſe in that Synod. * But thar this makes no- 
thing againſt the Prince's power of making laws, appears by the great ſubmiſſion 
which even the Biſhops of Rowe themſelves made to the Imperial laws, even when 
they lik'd them, and when they lik'd them not. T inſtanc'd before in Dama/us cauſing 
the law of YValentinianagainſt Clergy men receiving inheritances from widows to be 
read in all the Churches of Rome. Pope Boniface conſented to the law which Honorins 
the Emperor made about the eleCtion of the Pope, and was ſo far from repudiating an 
Eccleſiaſtical law made by the Prince, that he intreated him to makeit. But that 
which is moſt material to this inquiry is, the obedience of S.Grego7y the great to Mar 
ritins the Emperor, who made a law'that'no Souldierſhould turn Monk without his 
leave. This S. Gregory efteem'd to'be an impious law, he modeſtly admoniſhed the 
Emperor of the irreligion of it. But Mavrice nevertheltfs commanded him to pub- 
liſh the law. - The good Biſhop knew hisduty, obeyed'the Prince, ſent it up and 
down the Empire, and gave this account of it : Urrobique que debui exotui, qui Im- 
peratori obedientiam prebui, & pro Deo quod ſenfi minimt tacui, Thave done both my 
anties, I have declar'd my mind for God, and have' paid my duty and obedience to 
che Emperor. Legibus tuis ipſi quoque parent Religionis Antiſtites, ſaid Pope Gets: 
fas to Anaſtaſius the Emperor. Even the Biſhops, the Miniſters of Religion, obey thy 
laws, Now this isnot for decency only, and upon prudent confiderations, but om 
X neceſlity 
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neceſſity and by the Divine authority : Cognoſcentes Imperinin tibi ſuperna diſpoſitrone - 
collaturt, as knowing that the Empire i given to thee by God, And therefore the oreat 

prelates of the Church; whenthey deſir'd 4 good law for the Churches advantage 

thovid be made,..r hey preſently addreſſed themſelves tothe-Emperor, as to hith who 

alone had the legillative power. I have already inſtanc'd in Pope Bonifzce intreating 

Hoxorits to make a Jaw concerning the election of the Pope. Serginsalſb Patriarch of 

(onſ antinople petition'd the Emperor Heracliiuto publiſh a pragmatick ſanQticn,that = 
aiſan. thould be admittedinto the Clergy but into a dead place. * Theſe things _ we, 
ifeſo plain, that I may juſtly uſe the words of the Fathers of the Sixth Council of © 14! | 
Toledo; ſpeaking of Chintillanus their King. Nefas eft in dubium deducere ejus poteſtkt. * , 
tepicu omniumg uber natio ſuperno conſt at delegata jndicio, It s impiety to call in queſtion 

hi-power,, #0 whom the Government of all « tertainly deputed by the Divine Fudg ment. 

[therefore conclude this particular with theexcellent words of Cardinal Cu/znzs. It Lib. 2. Cath: , 
becomes not any man toſay that the moſt ſacred Emperors, who for the good of the Republick Concord. ©-40, 
lid-make many conſtitutions concerning the eleftion of Biſhops; collation of benefices; obſer- 

vation of religions, atderre. Nay, we have read that the Pope of Rome hath intreated 

them that they would publiſh laws concerning Divine Worſhip,and for the publick good, and 

gainft ſinners of the Clergy, And leſt peradventure it be ſaid that the ſtrength of all 

theſe conſt iturions:did depend upon the approbation of the Authority Apoſtolical or Synoaical 

[viz, of the Pope or Council | I will inſiſt upon this : although ( let me ſay this) T have 

read and collected four ſcore and fix Chapters of Ectleſtaſt ical Rules of the Ancient Emperors, 

ghich were to no purpoſe to inſert here, and many other of Charles the Great and his ſuc- 

aſſors, in which many aiſpoſitions or appointments are to be found concirning the Pope of 

Rome, and all Patriarchs, and the conſervation of Biſhops and others ; and yet I never 

rd that ever any Pope was ask'd to approve thoſe laws, or if his approbation did intervene, 

that upon that account the lars aid bind, But it is read that ſome Popes of Rome have 

ronfeſs' d that they had thoſe Imperial laws in veneration, And this thing is ſo true and. 

ſo publickly known, that the Frexch Embaſſadors openly told it in the Council of 

Trent, that the Kings of France, by the Example of Conſtantine, Theodoſins, Valenti- 

vn, Juſtinian and.cther Chriſtian Emperors, made many laws concerning holy 

things, and thar theſe did not only not difpleaſe the Roman Biſhops, but they put 

many of them into their Canons : that the chiefeſt Authors of theſe laws, Charles 

the Great and Lewzs the Ninth, .they chought worthy to be Canoniz'd and declar'd 

Saints, and chat the Biſhops of Frazce and the whole order Eccleſiaſtical have piouſly 

raid and govern'd the Ga//ican Church by the preſcript of thoſe Eccleſiaſtical laws 


which their Kings had mace. 
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The Supreme Civil Power hath a power of Coercion of every perſon in the 
whole Order Eccleſiaſtical. 


HH E that ſays all muſt be ſubje&, need not inſtance in particulars; and fay that 

Y 1} 7:tins and Semprozms, andthe Village Curate, and the Biſhop of the Dioceſe 

muſt be ſubje&t. But yet becauſe of the pretences of ſome, the Fathers of the Church 
lhayefound it neceſſary to ſay,that even Eccleſiafticks muſt be ſubje&; and that they 

area part of the all, So S. Chryſoſtom explicating the words of S. Pal, faith | But Homil.24. in 
Patl gives us thoſe reaſons which command us of duty to obey the powers ; ſhewing that theſe Epilt. ad Rom} 
things are commanded to all, not to Seculars only, but to Priefts and Monks : which he | 
fhews in the very beginning, when he ſaith, Let every ſoul be ſubjett to the ſupereminent 

powers ; althongh thou beeſt an Apoſtle, or an Evangeliſt, or a Prophet; For this obedi- 

ence-or ſubject ion ( be ſure) will not deſtroy thy piety. That S, Chryſoſtom here ſpeaks of 

kecular powers isevident in the whole Homily, and ir appears alſo in the words here 

reported ; for he ſays that even an Apoltle muſt be ſubje&, who, becauſe he hatch 

"0 luperior Eccleſiaſtical muſt be ſubjeCt (ifar all ) to the Secular, or Supreme Civil 

power. And this place is ſo underſtood by S. Irenzus 1ib.1.cap. 24. S.Baſil in Conſtir. 

monaft. cap.22, S. Ambroſe upon this place, and S. Auftin 1ib. de Catesh. rud. c. 21. and 

untr, Parmen.t, 1.c. 7. whoexprelly derides thoſe that expound the [ higher powers 
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2. . But this thing isevident by notoriety of fact. T heodoret tells of Eaſebins Biſhop of 
Samoſata, that when the Imperial EdiQ of baniſhing him from his See, ang ſending 
Bit. l. 4.c. 15- him into Thrace, . was brought by a meſſenger 10 the twilight, he charg'd him to fa 
nothing, leſt the people ſhould tear the officer in pieces. But the Biſhop according 

to his cultom went to Evening prayer; and then with one ſervant, with a book and 

a pillow went to the water fide, took a boat and paſs'd over to Zengma. The people 

having ſoon miſs'd their Biſhop, followed him, found him out, would fain have 

brought him back ; but he refuſed, and told them it was the precept of the Apoſtle 

| to be obedient to the higher powers : and upon that he reſted, and they return'g. 

Apolog. : And the ſame was the ſubmiſſion, and the ſame was the reaſon of S. Athanafixe, a 
appears in his Apology to Conſtantiuns the Arian Emperor ; and the fame ſubjeRion 
was profeſſed by F»/t1z Martyr. to Antoninus the Emperor, Nos ſolum Deum agdor amu 
+ wvobrs in rebus alits Leti inſervimus, Imperatores ac Principes hominum Profitentes, IW. 


Epift. ad Man- ly worſhip God, in other things we chearfully ſerve you, as profeſſing you to be Emperors 


Titnum: 


CommiinTit.:. and the Princes of Mankind, Ego quidem juſſiont ſubjet#us, {aid S. Gregory to Mawr its. 


deprivis:© #5, 1 am ſubject to command : and then it is certain, he was ſubjet to puniſhment in 
uper ſpecula. I : . x 
© innotuit, de caſe he diſobeyed the command, Ad hoc poteſtas ſuper omnes homines Dominorum meg. 
Arbitr. c. 1. de ,,,299 pjetati calitus data eff, He had no more immunity than any maa elle, for from 
Roofers Heaven a power is given to the Prince over all men. The effe& of this inſtance ang 
Ininteger.reſti- theſe words of Gregory is acknowledged by Eſpencens, Gregorius Magnus agnoſcebat 
_ py" Rue ” Imperatoribus conceſſum e [ſe dominari Sacerdotibus, Grezory the great acknowledged that to 
ceſs,przb. in 6. the Emperors it was granted to rule over the Prieſts, And the ſame was affirmed by 
Pope Honorins, Sanita Eccleſia legum ſacularium non reſpuit famulatum que equitatic & 
ey wveſtigia imitantur, The Holy Church refuſes not to obey ſecular laws that are equal 
ana Tt. 
2. Wy) I undertook to evidence the truth of this Rule by matter of fat and authen- 
Vide Athan. de tick precedents. Conſtantine received the Libels which the Biſhops at Nice had pre- 
_ ar'd one againſt another. He told them indeed that it was more fit for them to 
Socrat.l.1.c.25. Þ 1 as * : : 
Sozomen,1.2.c. judge him, than he them, and therefore he burn'd the papers; but this ſignified no- 
_-_ thing, but that it was a ſhame to them whoſe office was to reproveall ſinners, to ac- 
cuſe one another of crimes before their Prince. But that this was nothing but a 
Theodor. . x. modeſt redargution of them appears, becauſe hedid upon their condemnation of Ar- 
Pp os rius baniſh him, and recalled him without their abſolution of him. He baniſh'd Ex- 
"© [ebins and Theognts,whom the Council had depos'd,and took cognizance of the cauſe 
Athan. Apol.:. between Athanaſius and the Biſhops his accuſers; thar it might appear what he bad 
ſaid to the Prelates at Nice was but a modelt reproof or a civil complement, for it 
was proteſtatio contra fattum. It he ſaid that, he faid one thing and did another. 
* His ſon Conſt antins caus'd Stephen Biſhop of Aztioch to be convened in the palace up. 
on the law de vi prblica, and the lex Cornelia de ficarris, His lay- Judges heard him, 
found him guilty,and commanded the Biſhops to depoſe him from his Biſhoprick and 
Socra1.2.c.14. Expel him out of the Church. His brother Conſtans hear'd Narciſſus of Cilicia, Marcus 
Sozom.l.3.c.9. the Syrian, Theodore of Thrace, and Mars of Chalcedon againſt Athanaſmsand Paul 
= 212 Biſhop of Conſtantinople. Velentinian the Emperor ſet a tine upon the head of Chro- 
Cod. Theod. 20pius the Biſhop,and inflicted divers puniſhments upon the Biſhops of Urſicinus, Ruf- 
fus, Urſus and Gaudentius for making. Schiſms to the diſturbance of the publick 
peace. Gratian the Emperor depos'd I»ſtantius, Salvianus and Priſcilian from their 
Biſhopricks and baniſh'd them, and afterwards recall'd them. Arcadius the Empe- 
Socratl.6.c.:6, ror heard S. Chryſoſtom?s cauſe and baniſh'd him ; and Pope Innocent, who found 
fault becauſe he gave wrong Judgmeat, yet blam'd him not for uſurping ofa right to 
judge him. Theoaofius the younger impriſon'd Biſhop Memnon and S, Cyril of Alexan- 
ens aria. Indeed the Prince was miſinform'd by John of Antioch ; but when by the great 
punibas a Epheſine Council, he was rightly inſtruQted, he condemn'd Fohz of Antioch, and after- 
gs ibjz. WATGS releaſed the two Biſhops at the great and paſſionate * petition and importuni- 
othinSymma. ty of the Council of Epheſus. And when 1b45 Biſhop of Edeſſa had excommunicated 
cho. ſome Prieſts of his Dioceſe, they appeal'd to the Emperor and were heard. Theodorick 
_ 296] King of Tray receiv'd accuſations againſt Pope Symmachas,and ſent Altinnus a Bilhopto 
Novel. 12.& berhe viliror of that See,and afterwards remitted the matter toa Synod. J»ſtinus the 
ponitur n Emperor gave judgment upon Dorothens Biſhop of T heſſalonica forSedition and Homt- 


- 8 cide. Juſtinian baniſh'd Julian the Biſhop of Halicarnaſſus, Severus Biſhop of Antioch, 
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Libera in Peter of Apamea and Agar a Prieſt : but he alſo judged the cauſe of Pope at * 
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forcertain treaſonable4etters ; and recalled him from bagiſhment, but ſo that he 
ſhould no be refior'd to his See, unleſs he were found innocent of the accuſation. 

_ 10Lcbuld reckon very many mbre inſtances-to- the ſame*plirpoſe, bur theſe are as 
'o00d as more ; eſpecially being but particulars of that power, and juſt conlequence 
ofitharauchoriry»which I have prov'd by the laws of God and the confellions of the 
Church robe inherent in the Supreme power. - I ſumm up-this with the words of | 
-Bulſamo, ' Qaiaftatutum eft nullum per alium Thuria afficienthem, ipſe Patriarcha ab 4 coco.e 
Imperatore,;qui Eccleſie habet poteftatis ſcientiam, judicabitur forte ut ſarrilegus, vel ma- Syn. Antioch; 
Bt de: fide fenriens, wel alicujus erimin rens : Foc enim judicialiter aftum vidinns di- 
wer(is termporibns, Becauſe it is commanded that one ſnould not imure another , the 
Petriarch himſelf ſhall be judged of the Emperor, who hath cognizance over the power of 
vhe Church, peradventure for ſacrilege, or for hereſte, or for the 2nilt of any other crime 
for we have divers times ſeen ſuch judicial proceſſes.” And tothe ſame purpoſe the ſe- 
venth Canon of the'firſt Council of Mazi/con ſubjects the Clergy to the feentar Judge 
the cauſes of theft, witchcraft and murder ; and rhe Council of Toledo which is ci- 
red c.fl:is 16.9.7. does the like in the matter of robbery or cozenage. For either 
Clergy-men are not ſubjefts, or they are bound by the laws of their Prince. If they 
be not ſubje&ts, how come they free ? It they be ſubjects, where is their priviledge ? 
or is the Spiritual calling of a nature ſo deſperate and eftrang'd from the Common- 
wealth, that it is no part of it? or is it better than the Secular ? The queſtions are 
worthy enquiring after ; but the deciſion of them will take oft many prejudices from 
this great meaſure of Conſcience, concerning the fountain of humane laws'and Judi- 
catOries, Ls 

But upon a cloſer view of the particulars it will be found that the whole matter is 
a miſtake ; a falſe conſequence drawn from a true eſtimate of religion :' for all men 
grant that religion is the greateſt excellency, that our Souls are the biggeſt intereſt, 
that all our wealth is beſt employed when it 1s ſpent in God's ſervice, that all things 
mult yield to our duty to God : Theſeare all very true, as every thingelſe is whea 
it is truly underſtood ; but what then ? therefore the miniſters of religion are to be 
preferred beforethe miniſters of Policy ? Well, ſuppoſe thar, for it is true that every 
thing is beſt in its dwo place and time. But what ? therefore the miniſters of religion 
are ſuperior to Princes, whoſe Government and care, whoſe office and employment is 
merely temporal? that will not follow ; nor this, Therefore he miniſters of religion 
are in all things better ; nor this, Therefore they are in nothing inferior ; nor this, 

Therefore they are not [ſubject to Civil Government, and Civil puniſhments, But theſe 
things mult be conſidered apart. 


Queſtion I. 
In what ſence the ſervice of God i to be preferrd before every thitg elſe, 


4 To this I anſwer, r. That if the ſervice of God be taken in a ſence oppos'd toany 
other thing which is nor the ſervice of God,: there is no peradventure but it is to be 
preferred beforeevery thing ; for the queſtion is no more than this, whether we 
ought ro ſerve God, or not to ſerve him. For if that which is not God's ſervice 
comes in competition with that which is, if the firſt be preferr'd, God is direQtly de- 
lpis'd. 

", 2. If by the ſervice of God is meant the vertue of religion expreſsd in external 
ation, as ſaying our Prayers, receiving the holy Sacrament, viſiting Churches, ſit- 
ting at the memorials of Martyrs, contemplation, faſting, ſilence, ſolitude, and the 
like, then ir is as certain that the ſervice of God in this ſence is to be preferred be- 
fore many things, but not before all things ; not before many things of our ordina- 
ry life, not before many things of civil ſociety. For to keep a holy-day is a part 
of the ſervice of God, but not to be preferred before bodily labour in our trade, if 
that labour be neceſſary for the feeding our family with daily bread.Contemplation is 
attexcellent part of the Divine Service; but charitable aCtions are more uſeful. To 
hear a good Sermon is good ; bur to ſnatch evenan Oxe out of a pit is to be preferred 
before it. This our Bleſſed Saviour taught us in thoſe excelfent words, I will have 
mercy and not ſacrifice. For not only the preciſe vertue of religion is the Divine ſer- 
vice, though by propriety it hath obtain'd the name : but the doing all our duties, 
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the works of our calling, all- charitable' miniſteries, all uſeful trades, all the praces 
ofthe Spiritexpreſſed in_aQtions and obedience, is the ſervice of God, and of 
.cannot be ſaid, it is better-than another ; for they ſhall be requir'd in their ſeaſon. 


one it 


For, | 4 
3. Iris one thing to enquire which 1s in it ſelf more excellent, and another thing 


to ask which are to chuſe;- one thing to ſay this is to be preferred in eſtimation, and 


another to ſay this is to be preferred in-practice. Ecſtaſies and raptures and conver- 
liog with bleſſed Spirits are certainly aCtions and paſſions reſpeQively of greater emi- 


- nency than dreſſing the ſores of poor boys in Hoſpitals ; and yet hethat does this, 
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ſerves Chriſt and does good, while he that follows after the others may fall into 


the deluſions of the Devil. That which is beſt in it ſelf is not beſt for me: it isbeſt 
for the beſt ſtate, but not for the ſtate of men who dwell in imperfeCtion. Strong 
meat is better than milk, but this is beſt for babes; and therefore he would but ill 
conſult the good of his child, who becauſe it is a Princely boy, would ſeed him 
with Beefand Veniſon, wild-Boar and the juice of great Fiſhes. Certainly a Jewel 


15 better than a piece of Frize; and Gold is a more noble and perfect ſubſtance than 


Barley : and yet Frize and Barly doin their ſeaſon more good than Gold and Jewels, 
and are therefore much more eligible. For every thing 1s to be accounted of in its 
own place and ſcene of eminency : the eye loves one belt, and the tongue and palare, 
the throat and ſtomach love the other. But the underſtanding which conſiders both 
gives the value according to the degree of uſefulneſs, and to the end of its miniſtery. 


Now though our underſtanding can conſider things in their own perfeQions, and 


proportion honour and value to them ; yet that which is better than hozour, love and 
deſire, union and fruition are due tothoſe things moſt, which it may be we honour 
leaſt. And therefore there are ſome parts of the ſervice of God which arelike meat 
and cloaths, and ſome which are like Goldand Jewels ; we value and admire theſe, 
but weare to chuſe theother : that is, we prefer one in diſcourſe, and the other in 
uſe ; wegive better words to one, and better uſages to the other. And therefore 
thoſe partsofthe Divine Service which are meft neceſſary, and do moſt good to man- 
kind, are to be choſen before thoſe that look jtnore ſplendidly, and in themſelves im- 
port more perfection. The foundation of a houſe ts better than the roof, though the 
rocf be gilded ; and that part ofthe ſervice of God which ſerves the needs of man- 
kind molt, is to be choſen before thoſe which adorn him better: ſo that aRtions cf 
high and preciſe religion may be the excellencies and perfeQtions of a humane ſoul: 
but the offices of civil governours, their keeping men in peace and juſtice, their af- 
irighting them from vile impieties, may do much more good to mankind, and more 
glory ro God in the whole event of things. 

4. Butthen ifit be enquired whether is better, Prayers or Government, a Pulpit 
or a Court of Judicature ; Iamto anſwer, that they are both beſt in their time. The 
Pulpit rules on Sundays, the Court of Judicature all the week after. The Pulpit 
guides the Court, and the Court gives laws to the Pulpit. The Pulpit gives counſel 
to this, and this gives commands to that, But there is this difference, if the Pulpit 
ſays amiſs, we are not bound by 1t : but ifthe Court Judges ill, we may complain, 
but we muſt ſubmir. Bur then to enquire which is better, when they are both the 
ſervants of God, is to make a faQtion in the houſe of Unity ; and as there can be no 
good end ſerved in it, ſo there can be no good ground of reaſon or revelation by 
which it can be determin'd. 

5. If the queſtion at laſt be, whether is to be preferr'd, the ſervice of God, that is, 
an at of religion, or an aQt of civil life ; I anſwer, that ordinarily religion is to be 
preferr'd, when there can be a queſtion reaſonably ask'd which is to be choſen. That 
is, if it be indifferent as to the perſon, there is no indifference in the thing : for the 
religious aQ does more honour to God and more good: to us. But it is becauſe that 
where our life and time is empty of other duties,then and there is the time and proper 
ſeaſon of religion. But if it be not indifferent to the man, but an a& of life or civil 
calling be in its ſeaſon and appointment, then this is to be preferr'd before that. 

6. Laſtly, it is robe obſerved, that there are ſeaſons ordinary and extraordinary 
inour ſervices of God. _ Every thingin its ſeaſon is to be preferr'd : and therefore 


* upon Feſtivals we are togo to Church and to publick offices, upon other days to 


follow the warks of our:calliong : and-fſo prefer both in their time. But ſometimes 


theſe ordinary ſeaſons are invaded by extraordinary neceſlities, and then that mult 
i | | | | preval 
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prevail which is moſt neceſſary 11 its ſeafon, and the other mult give place. Now 
becauſe this happens often in the needs of our life, and nor very often in the needs 
of Religion, therefore in caſes of Natural or Political neceſſities, the things of the 
Commonwealth are to be preferr'd before the things of the Church; that is, the 
ſervice of God in charity before the ſervice of God 1n the vertue of external reli- 
pion : andrhe reaſon 1s, becauſe this can ſtay, and the other cannot ; and this can 
be ſupplied with the internal, that is, the religion of the heart, but that cannot be 
ſupplied with the charity of the hearr. 


Queſtion IT. 


Which are to be preferr'd, and which are better, things Spiritual or things Temporal : 


CO me em —_—G_—X@_ 


To this the Patrons of Ecclefiaſtick Monarchy givea ready anſwer out of S.Gre- ox. ;5. 51 


ory Nazianzen, ſpeaking to the Preſidents. Nam vos quoque poteſtati mee meiſque fubd. tim. 
ſubſelliss lex Chriſti ſubjecit, Imperium enim ipſi quoque gerimus, addo etiam preſtan- percul, 


tins ac perfect ins , niſi vero equum eſt ſpiritum carni faſces ſubmittere, & celeſtia ter- 
rents cedere, The law of Chriſt hath ſubjeited you alſo that are civil Magiſtrates to my 
chair,” Por we aiſo have an Empire, yea a better and more perfeit than yours, unleſs it 
be reaſonable that the Spirit ſhould ſubmit to the Fleſh, and heavenly things give place 
to earthly. For temporal things belong to the body, and ſpiritual things to the ſoul : 
by how much therefore the foul 15 above the body, by ſo much ſpiritual things are 
above the temporal. For a temporal end is and ought to be ſubordinate toa ſpiritual ; 
becauſe remporal felicity is not the laſt end of Man, bur ſpiritual and eternal: this 
therefore being the greateſt, ought co be miniſtred to by the ceffion of the temporal, 
To this I anſwer, that temporal things ought to yield to Prrirual, if by ſpiritual 
things be meant the glory of God, and the good of ſouls, but not to every thing 
that is ſpiritual. For though it be a ſpiritual imployment to ſerve God in the cum- 
munion of Saints, and the lite of a Man bea temporal thing ; yet a Man is not bound 
toloſe his life to go to publick Churches, bur for his own ſoul's ſalvation, for the 
promotion of religion and the honour of God he is. A Maa is very much better 
thana beaſt ; yet the life of a beaſt is better than the ſuperfluous hair of a Man's 
beard. The honour and reverent uſage of Churches is a ſpiritual concern and a mat- 
rer of religion ; and yet when anarmy is hard put to it, they may defend themſelves 
by the walls and ſtrength, and preſerve their lives with an uſage of the Church, 
which was never intended by the Patron that builr it, or the Biſhop that conſecrated 
it. When temporal life and eternal are compar'd, when the honour of God or the ad- 
vmrage of a Man are fetin oppoſition, when the [alvation of a ſoul and theprofit of 
trade are confronted, there 1s no peradventure but the 7emporal mult give way to 
the firirnrl. Bur when a temporal neceſſity and a ſpiritual advantageare compar'd, the 
advantage in the nature of the thing is over-ballanc'd by the degree of the neceſſity, 
and che greatneſs of the end; and ir,is betrer to fell the Chalice of the Church, and 
minifterto religion in glaſsor wood, than to ſuffer a Man ro ftarve at the foot of the 
Altar. The conſequent of this conlideration is this, That although ſpiritual things 
are better than temporal, yet not every thing of ſpiritual nature or relation is to be 
preferr'd before allcemporals. 


4, 2. Another conſideration is this, that rhere 1s difference alſo in the degrees and 


meaſures of cefſion ot yielding. Temporal things muſt yield, that is, we muit ſo order 
our affairs that by them weſerve God ; our Motey muſt go forth in juſtice and cha- 
rity, our titme muſt yield up portions to religion, our perſons muſt decline no la- 
bour for God's ſervice, and ifever there comes a conteſt between our duty and our 
profit, or our eaſe,” or our advantage, we muſt by the loſs of theſe ſecure our 
gains and our intereſt in that. But this prefermeat of one before another does not 
confift in giving to one ſecular advantages before the other, temporal honours, and 
precedences in proceſfions, in eſchurcheons and atchievements, but in doing the du- 
ty ofthat which is incumbent, and taking the other miniſter to that which is more 
neceſſary. He that prefers religion before the world is not tied to beſtow rmore 
money upon his chappel than upon his houſe: If God had choſen him one place of 
efidence, and a Temple for his houſe and for the religion of the Nation, as he 
lidamong the Jews, there td been a great decency and duty of doing ſo upon 
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many accounts ; for then the queſtion had been berween religion and irreligion, 
zeal and contempr, love of God and neglect; and then the determination had been 
ealie. But now ſince the whole end of internal Religion can be ſerv'd by giving to 
places of religion that adorament which may make the minilteries decent and fitted, 
and of advantage ; beyond this, when we come to a diſpute between that which is 
in order toa ſpiritualend, and that which ſerves a temporal, more things are to 
come into conſideration beſides the dignity of the relation. 

2. Forit is yet further to be obſerved, that when it is ſaid that; all temporal 
things are ſubordinate to our Spiritual ends, the meaning 1s, that all the aQtonsof 
our life, all that we are, all that we have, muſt be direQed actually or habitually, to 
the great end of man, the glorification of God and the ſalvation of our ſouls; becauſe 
God hath ordain'd this whole lite in order to that ; and therefore in the generality it 
15 true that all temporal things are to miniſter to ſpiritual. But then this is to be ad- 
ded, that temporal things are not ordain'd to minilter to ſpiritual intermedial things, 
ſuch, I mean, which are not direQly and in circumſtances neceſſary. I muſt ſerye 
God with my ſubltance; thereforeI muſt by my ſubſtance contribute to the juſt and 
appointed minifteries of religion : bur it does not follow, that 11 the Church mul- 
tiply Prieſts unneceſſarily, and God hath multiplied my children naturally, that 
therefore I muſt let my children want to feed the numerous company of them that 
can minilter ſpiritual things. The whole is ſubordinate to the whole, that is, all our 
temporalities are given us to ſerve God with: but then they are given us alſoto 
{erve our own needs that we may ſerve God ; but they are not any other ways ſubor- 
dinate, but to enable us to ſerve him, not to ſerve the particular ſpiritual end, un- 
leſs it be by accident, that is, not unleſs we cannot ſerve God without it. | 

4. For temporal things and ſpiritual things have both the ſame ſupernatural end, 
that is, God's glory and eternal felicity. And ſometimes they ſeverally trend to this 
end, and then they are togo their own ways, and not to miniſter and be ſubordi- 
nate to each other. But ſometimes they are to combine and to cooperate, and then 
temporal things muſt ſerve ſpiritual, and ſpiritual muſt ſerve the temporal. For ex- 
ample. The Temporal or Civil power hath for its end publick tranquillity, that Men 
may ſerve God in all Godlineſs and honeſty. The Eccleſiaſtical power hath the 
ſame end: tepwouvrn 4 Bacihas as ty opwor TAG, Twr vT1xowr owTHEKes, {aid Tſidore 
Pelufiot. 1 ſhall not now conſider the whole effect of this truth, but in order to the 
preſent ſay, that ſince both temporal and ſpiritual things miniſter to the ſame end, 
that is, ſalvation of Mankind, they arediſtin&t methods or inſtruments to that end, 
and of themſelves are not in ſubordination to one another ; but as temporal things 
mult ſerve ſpiritual when there is need, ſo muſt ſpiritual ſerve the temporal when 
they require it : the temporal power muſt defend religion, and religion muſt mi- 
niſter to the publick peace. The Prince muſt give advantages to the Miniſters of 
religion ; and the Miniſters of religion muſt pray for the Prince's Armies, his 
proſperity, his honour, and by preachings and holy arts muſt give bridles to the ſub- 
jets, keeping them in duty by the means of Conſcience, The Prince by laws and 
fear makes Men juſt and temperate, chaſte and peaceable : The Prieſt does but the 
ſame.thing by the word of his proper miniſtery.. He that does it moſt effeAually 
is the moſt happy : but he that will go about to compare which does it moſt, and 
therefore is to be preſerr'd, ſhall then hope to do it proſperouſly when he cantell 
which ſide of the EquinoCtial hath moſt ftars,or whether hath moſt drops of water, 
the Northern or the Southern Seas, .. The ſum of this conſideration is this, that al- 
though temporal things i thezr latitude are to ſerve ſpiritual ends, meaning the great 
endof the, PerfeQion of our Spirits: .yer ſo muſt the ntermedial ſpiritual things 
ſerve the ſame great end; but the 7ztermedial temporal and the intermedial ſpiritual 
are not ſubordinate to,one another, unleſs it be by accident, and that may and often 
does happen on either ſide. = _y 

Bat I muſt add one thing more. for explication;;. and that is, that though all 
thicigsin the, Worldare to miniſter to.the great end: of ſouls, and conſequently are 
ſubordinate to that great end; yet it is, (that I may uſe S. Pa»/s expreſſion in another 
caſe) by reaſon of him that hath put all thinzs, under it - for this ſubordination 1s not 
natural, or by the”nature of che thing, but by the wiſe Occonomy and diſpoſition 
of God; who having appointed that all things ſhall be /an@fied by the word of God 


az4 prayer, that Natural powers ſhall be heightned by grace, and ſhall pals 
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:ato ſupernatural, and this world into ahother, hath by his own politive order dil- 

os'd of temporal things and powers beyond their own intention. Bur otherwiſe, 
temporal chings have an ultimateend of their own, terminating all their natural in- 
tention and delign. Thus the end of the Mariners art isnot the ſalvation of the Souls 
of them that ſail with him, but the ſate landing of their perſons and goods at the 

ort : and he that makes ſtatues hath for his end a perfect image. Indeed rhe man 
may have another end, to get reputation, to maintain his family, to breed up B1S 
children in the anrture and admonition of the Lord, and at laſt the ſalvation of his own 
Soul, by doing things honeſt and profitable : but though theſe may be the ends of the 
man, yet they are not the ends of his Art ; and therefore his Arthath nonatural ſub- 
ordination, becauſe it hath no natural order to Eternal Salvation. And this is the 
caſe of many Temporal things, eſpecially Arts, Othces, entercourſes and Govern- 
ments. Therefore {uppoling all that is {aid 1n the objeQion, that temporal felicity is 
not the laſt end of man, but ſpiritual andeternal, yet though it be not the end of a 
man, it may bethe end of humane Government ; and by not -beiog in a natural or- 
der to ſpiritual ends, though ſpiritual be a better thing, yer ir follows not that it 
ought to rake place of that, upon the account of its being better in another kind; 
The body indeed is ſubordioate tothe ſoul, becauſe it hath all its motion and opera- 
tion and life from the ſoul, and ina natural conjunction and effential Union is its ap- 
pointed inſtrument : but Temporal things and Spiritual are not fo conjoyned, and do 
not naturally, but by accident miniſter troeach other; and therefore are made ſub- 
jeft ro each other alternately, when they are called to ſuch accidental or ſupernatural 


Miniſtcations, 


Queſtion III. 
Whether are t0 be preferr'd, Spiritual or Temporal perſons? 


8, How Spiritual things are tobe preferr'd before Temporal I have already account- 


ed ; but iris a coolideration diſtinit from that, whether Spiritual perſons be to be 

err'd before Temporal, For from things to perſons it will not follow : and he 
that hath a better art is not always the better man; and he that is employed 1n the 
þeſt concernments, hath not always the advantage of profeſſion. There was a 
time in Rome when the Phyſicians were but ſervants, and had not the liberty of Ro- 
mans; but certainly it is a better trade than fighting: and yet then the ſouldiers 
were accoynied the greater men. Herod the Sophitter had a ſon that was a fool, 
2nd could never learn the Alphabet, but he had two and twenty ſlaves that were 
wile fellows ; but the Maſter was the better man. Burt when the queſtion is con- 
gerning the honour and dignity of perſons, weare to remember that honor eſt in 
boporente : many men deſerve honour that have the leaſt of ir, and irisas it is put 
upoo us þy others, To be honour'd 1s to have fomething put to them, it is nothing 
of their own. Therefore in this queſtion there are two things to be ask'd: the one 
is, what Spiritual perſons deferve; theother is, what is given them. They may 
deſerye more than they have, or they may have more than they deſerve ; but whe- 
ther cither or nejther happens, He that honours himſelf, his honour i nothing ; but he 
is honourable whom God or the King honours: and therefore ſpiritual perſons ought 
$0receive much, but to challenge none; and above all things ought not to enter 
in0 compariſpg with them tram wham all cemporal honour zs deriv'd, But when 
tht queſtion is concerning the prelation of Secular or Ecclefiaſtick perſons, the 
beſt anſwer is given to it, When they ſtrive to prefer 'one another in giving honour 
toweeh other. But I remember that the Lepgates at 7rext were horribly put toit to 
place che Orators of the Kings of France and Spain, who would both go firſt: they 
laſt found an expedient, and they did. both go firſt, and both were preferr'd in 
ſeveral paſitians, $0 is the. Spiritual perſen and the evil, they are both beſt, bur 
thehonour of. ane is temporal, and the-honour of the other is ſpiritual; or rather, 
nes properly called Honanr, and the other, Reverence. Honour the King, Reverence 
ku:Priefts. But this Quelitan- 1s not properly a quettion -of right, but of duty ; 
and the ſpiritual man mult nat call for.ir, but the other muſt pay it. And it is ſome- 
thing @ ſad conſideration te think that all ghe.Queſtions of the preference and com- 
pariſon of ſpiritual and terporal.perions do-end in covetouſneſs and ambition, ro 
FP which 
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which ſpiritual eminency, let it be never ſo great, was never intended to miniſter, 
For the honour due to ſpiritual perſons, for their ſpiritual relation, isa ſpiritual ho. 
nour, and that though it be never ſo great cannot well be compar'd with temporal ; 
for it is a great honour in another kind : but whatſoever temporal honours are given 
tothem, are then well given when they are done 1n love to religion ; and are then 
well taken when the advantage pailes on to the good of Souls, and does not ſully 
the Spiritual Man with ſpiritual pride, or temporal vanity. Socrates complains that 
the Biſhops of Alexandria and of Rome were fallen into Empire, or Dominion. 
That's none of the preference proper to a ſpiritual man. He is then honour'd, when 
his perſon is had inreverend and venerable citeem, when his counſel is ask'd, when 
his example is obſerv'd and followed, when he 1s defended by laws and Princes, 
when he is reſcued from beggary and contempr, when he is enabled to do his duty 
with advantages, when he can verikie his Eccleſiaſtical power, when hecan vindi- 
cate religion trom oppreſſion, and laſtly, when his perſon which is the relative of 
religion receives thoſe advantages whichas a Man he needs, and which can adorn 
him asſ{uchaman. But if hediſputes for any other honour, io much is his due as 
is given him by Chriſtian Princes or Commonwealths, and no more ; and he will 
gain the more by making no further queſtion. Chriſt gave his Apoſtles power 
abundantly, but the greateſt honour he gave them was to ſuffer for his Name ; and 
of this he promiſed they ſhould wart nothing: but when Kings became nurſing Fa- 
thers of the Church, and ſhe ſuck'd the breaſt of Queens and princely women, 
then the Spiritual perſons and guides of Souls had temporal honours heap'd on them, 
as the offerings were made for the Tabernacle, more than was ſufficient. For ic 
quickly roſe into exceſs, and then the perſons of the Prelates fell into ſecular afeRi- 
ons, and grew hated and envied and oppos'd. Ammianns Marcellizus giving an ac- 
count of that horrible ſedition raiſed in Rowe in the conteſt betwen Damaſcus and 
Urſicinus about the Papacy, ſays, he wonders not that the Prelates did ſo earneſtly 
contend for the Biſhoprick of Rome, Cum 1d adepti, futuri ſint ita ſecuri, ut ditentur 
oblationibus Matronarum, procedantque vehiculi inſidentes, circumſpette veſtiti, epulas 
curantes profuſas, adeo ut eorum convivia Regales ſuperent menſas, Becauſe when they 
have obtained it, they are ſafe and warm, full with the oblations of the good women, 


_ and are carried in their caroovhes, and are neatly habited, and ſplendidly feaſted, and 


themſelves keep T ables beyond the profuſeneſs of Kings. Now although Biſhops are 
Men, and Religion it {elf is ſerv d by men who have bodies and ſecular apprehen- 
ſions, and theretore does need ſecular advantages ; yet this belongs to them as Men, 
not as Spiritual. Ir isjuſtas if you ſhould call the General of an Army Holy Fa- 
ther, and beg his bleſſing, and ſet him 1a the chiefeſt place of the Quire, and pray 
him to preach upon the greateſt Feſtivals of the year, and run in multitudes to hear 
him ſpeak. Theſe are the proper honours of ſpiritual perſons ; and the ſplendor of 
the world is the appendage of ſecular atchievements : whatſoever is neceſſary for 
their perſons in order tothe advantages of religion 1s very fit tobe given by Princes 
to the Biſhops, who will certainly modeſtly entertain it, and by pious condudt tranl- 
fer it tothe glory of Chriſt and the good of Souls. But this is none of the Honour 
that Chriſt inveſted their Holy order with; They have an honour and a bleſſednelſs 
which none but themſelves can take from them. The Roſary of Chriſtian graces is 
the Tiar of their head, and their office is their dignity, and humility is their flen- 
dor, and zeal is their Conqueſt, and patience is their Eminence, and they are made 
illuſtrious by bringing peace, and promoting holineſs, and comforting the afflicted, 
and relieving the poor, and making men and women uſeful to the publick, and cha- 
ritable in'their miniſteries, and wiſe unto ſalvation. This is that which was ſpoken 
by God in the Prophet 1/azah, Since thou waſt precious in my ſight thou haſt been ho- 
acarable.,, And this was obſerved by the Pagan, who being ſurpris'd with the ſecular 
ſplendor of the Roman Biſhops lik'd it not,. but ſaid that there was another way for 
them to be truly happy :- Efſe poterant beati revera,: ſþ mag nitudine urbis deſpett4 quam 
vitits oppanunt, ad imitationem Antiftitum quorundam' provintialium\ viverent, quos 
tenuitas edendi potandique parcifſime, vilitas etiam indumentorum, & ſupercilia humun 
ſpetantis, perpetuo Numing veriſque ejns cultoribus ut puros commenaant & Verecunaes, 


| They are the words of Ammianus Marceliizus whom T lately mentioned. The Ro- 


man Biſhops might indeed betruly happy, if they deſpiſing the ſplendors of rhe City would 
live as ſome Biſhops in the Provinces, wham their temperate and ſpare diet, their my 
abit 
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| babitand their humble carriage repreſent to God and all God's ſervants as perſons pure and 
mideft. But then if this diſcourſe have any thing of reaſon, piety or truth in it, it- 
muſt needs be infinitely certain that Spiritual perſons'are to be preterr'd before the 
Temporal in Spiritual Honours, but not in Temporal regards; they having nothing 
to do with them by virtue of their order or their office :©*what” they have to their: 
Perſons by the favour of Princes and Nobles is of another contideration, and ſo this 
queſtion 1s chang'd into an advice, and beſt ends 1n a Sermon or Declarration. 


Queſt ton IV; 


Whether the Eminency of the Spiritual Calling, and the conſequent prelation of Spiritual 
Perſons, can exempt them from ſecular coercion, and make them ſuperior to Princes. 


Y; In what fences Biſhops have any Super:ority over Princes I ſhall afcerwards ex- 
J plain: Now the queſtion is concerning Szcular Superiority,and 1mmunity from the 
Temporal Sword of Princes. Now to this, I ſuppoſe, what I have aiready ſaid may 
table to give an anſwer. For the Soiritual urder gives no Temporal Power at all ; 
aid therefore if ail Temporal Power bein the Supreme Civil Magiſtrate,all Men that 
an deſerve.to feel the edge of the. Sword are ſub'ect to it. For what ? Had Arths- 
xdes reaſon to take it 11] of the Romans for not ſending for him and making him 
Genzral in the Syracuſan War, becauſe he was a better Geometrician than any of all 
tieir Senate? Lewzs the Eleventh of France had a Servant who was an excellent Sur- 
200, and an excellent Barber, and dreſt his Gout tenderly, and had the ordering of 
bis Feet and his Face, and did him many good offices. But the wiſe Prince was too 
{ond whea for theſe qualities he made him Governour of his Counſels. Every good 
quality, and every eminence of Art,and every:worthy imployment hath an end and 
diign of its own,and that end and the proportions to it are to be the meaſure of the 
uage of thoſe perſons which are appointed to miniſter to it. Now it is certain that 
hiritual Perſons are appointed Miniſters of the belt and moſt perfe&ive end of Man- 
kind, but to ſay that this gives them a title to other Miniſteries which are appointed 
other ends, hath as little 1n it of reaſon as it hath of revelation. But I thall not 
lſpute this over azain, but ſhall ſuppoſe it ſufficient to add thoſe Authorities which 
muſt needs be competent 1n this affair, as being of Ecclehtiaftick Perſons, who had 
wo reafon, nor were they willing, *to deſpiſe their own (juſt advantages, any more 
than to'uſurp what was unjuſt. - T1HE20 
::When Origen complain'd of the faſtuouſneſs. and vanity of ſome Eccleſiaſticks in 
bis tyme,they were bad enough;but had not come to-a pretence of ruling over Kings 
won the ſtock of Spiritual Prelation : but he was troubled'that ſome had quit their 
proper excellency, confiſting in the multitude of Spiritual gifts, their unwearied 
dlgence in the care of ſouls, their dangers, their patience, their humility, and 
their-dying for Chriſt. Et hec nos:docet ſermo Divinas (ſaith he) : The word of God 
teaches us theſe things. But we either not underſtanding the Divine will ſet down in 
Sniptures, or deſpiſing what Gbriſt to ſuch purpoſes recommended to us, are ſuch that we 
fem to exceed the pride even of the evil Princes of the world : and we do not only ſeek for 
Tards to go before us like Kings, but are terrible td the Poor, and of difficult acceſs, and 
have aur ſelves towards thoſe who addreſs themſelves to intercede for ſome thing or ſome. 
jerſun, that we are more cruel than Tyrants, and the Secular Lords of thetr Subjetss. And 
fone Ghnrches you may ſee (eſpecially in the Ghurehes of the greateſt Cities) the chief of 
the Chriftian people neither affable to others, nor ſuffering others to: be free in ther enter- 
amſes 77th them. - Theſe things are out of-the way of the Eccleſtafticks, for theſe 
things cannot conſiſt with picty. and-humility; and the proper imployments of ſuch 
elons who gain'd the World by cefſion, and not victory, over whole Kingdoms 
trampling upon Devils, and being trampled upon by. Men. Biſhops ſhould be 
llie-t}e Symbols of. the Bleſſed Sacrament, which although for the Ornament of 
ie;)gi0n, and for our ſakes, and; becauſe we. would-fain have opportunity to fignis 
our love to Chriſt, we miniſter in Silver.and/Gold, yet. the Symbols themſelves 
main the ſame-plain and pure Bread and Wine, and altered only by Prayers, and 
MSpritual Confecration, anda relative. holineſs. -But he were a ſtrange ſnperſti- 
Wis:fool, who, becauſe the Sacramental Bread and Wine, are much. better than. 
lhe Tables atd viands of Princes, n—_y the ſpoils of Nature, will:think it fir 
ire? 1- "Iv 0, 2's DALE! ” Kin, ALS NGS be ene 
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to mingle Sugar and the choiceſt Spices of Arabi with the Bread, and Amber-griece 
and powder of Pearl, and the Spirit of Gold with the Chalice. Theſe are no fit ho. 
nours to th: Holy Sacrament: theSymbols of which are ſpoil'd when they are foreq 
off from the ſimplicity and purity of their inſtitution and deſign. So it is with Spi- 
ritual perſons : their Office is Spiritual,and their relation 1s holy,and their Honour: 
are Symbolical. For their own ſakes, Princes and good People muſt cauſe decent ang 
honourable Miniſteries and accommodations to be p:ovided for them ; but ſtil] they 
muſt remain in their own humility and meekneſs,and piety, and not pretend to dig- 
nities heterogeneal, and Eminencies ſecular, becauſe their Spiritual imployment js 
very excellent. It was St. Gregory Nazianzen's wiſh, that there were in the Church, 
Orit poſt re- (ndt Tereb ea und Tis TESTINNG Xf TUCRVVIND TEpvonicyty ES CPETNS jaCYNG *YW®0Kg pea, 
ditum. Neither Precedency of Epiſcopal Sees, nor any Eminency of one place above anther, yy 
any Tyrannical or pompous provil.ms and ſolemnities, that we might be diſtinguiſhed onely 
by our vertue. Now 1f Prelation by order and Eccle:aſtical Oeconomy amongſt the 
Biſhops was of ſo ill effect, ſo little neceſſary, and ſo greatly inconvenient that the 
good Biſhop wiſhed there was no ſuch thing ; there 1s little reaſon to doubt, but 
he would have infinitely condemned all pretenfions of a power over Civil Gnvern- 
ments. But the Biſhops of Rome were not at that time gone fo far. The Archimoy. 
arites of Conſtantinople, complaining againſt the Eutychians, write to Pope Agapetus, 
that if they be ſtill permitted [Licenter omnta accedent, non contra Ecclefiaſticos ſolos, 
In 5. Syiod. ſed etzam contra ipſum piiſimur Inperatorem, noſtrum & wveſtrum honorabile caput} They 
Act. t TM ill do inſclencies not only to the Ecclefraſticks, but alſo to onr moſt pious Emperor, who is 
the honourable head both of you and us. * This power of Headſhip or Supremacy over 
the whole order Eccleſiaſtical was acknowledged in the Church for about a thouſand 
years : for beſides the apparent practice and approbation of it, which I brought in 
the former Pages, we find that the Emperor Henry the Second did' deprive 
-— omg in Widgerus of the Arch-Biſhoprick of Ravenna, and depos'd Gregory the Sixth from the 
_ Papacy. 
'I x And therefore we find that thoſe ancient Prelates that call'd upon Princes to pay 
reverence tothem,and an acknowledgment of that Authority which Chriſt intruſted 
in their hands, accounted them wholly to be diſtin things, and not at all invading 
each others limits. For Chriſt by. making them Chriſtians did not make them leſs 
to be Princes : and Chriſttan Emperors could not go leſs than the Heathens ; they 
were certainly no loſers by their Baptiſm. For it had beer-a ſtrange argument for 
S$)lveſter to have us'd to Conſtantine, Sir, give up your ſelf a Diſciple to the moſt 
Holy Feſus, and you ſhall have a Crown hereafter, and here alſo you ſhall ſtill reign 
over al:-but me and my Clergy ; to us indeed you muſt be ſubject, and by us you 
muſt be governed, but the Crown Imperial ſhall be greater than every thing, our 
Mitres only excepted. If this had been the ſtate of the queſtion, I wonder by what 
argument . could the Prince have been perſwaded to became Chriſtian : when it 
was ſo obvious for him to ſay, that Sylveſter had reaſon to move him to preach 
Chriſt,: ſince he got ſo much temporal advantage by it, but that he could ſee little 
reaſon why himſelf ſhould loſe and Sylvefter get, and become a Diſciple of Chriſt 
tobe made a Minor and a Pupil to the Biſhop. And indeed it would have been 4 
ſtrange Sermon that preaches humility to Emperars and dominion to Biſhops. but 
Tom. de Vinc. their Sermons when they were at the higheſt were of another nature. De humans 
—— 7 ndicare permiſſum eft, non praefſe Drvinis. So P. Gelaſmus declares the limit of .j 
| the Imperial and Prieſtly Power : Of all things belonging to this World the Em- 
peror is:to judge ; but not to be the Prefident or chief Miniſter of holy Rites. Ge- 
lafus ſpake-it upon occaſion, becauſe 4naſtaſins the Emperor did unneceſſarily inter: 
poſe in the abſolution of Peter Biſhop .of Alexandria. This Pope Gelaſims ſupps'd 
was of another nature, .and not relative to the things of this world, and tpn 
not of Imperial cognifance. But all the things of this world belong to him- AN 
if all things of this world; then all perſons of this world. For circa aftones propre 
verſitwr hnptrinm, ſay the Lawyers, Rule and Empire and all Power of Judicaturs 
is principally concerning ations; but a&iuns are done by perſons, who thergnne 
_ he's 4 ' are ſubjet'to Government. - And upon this account the African Biſhops I —_ 
Martino x, the Emperor "that" he-would compel Paul the Biſhop of Conſtantinople to be 01 t 
CathotctCotammnion. And the Fathers of the 9h. Council of Toledo, making <4 


viſionsapainft thoſe Ecglefraſticks who prevented the juſt dividend of pe 
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ovations, they tirſt order them to be-privately reproved, or elſe to be delated to the 
Biſhop, or to the Judge. But if the Biſhop 'icozerthe Corban, Jet him be delated to 
the Metropolitan: but if the Metropolitan do any ſuch vile thing, Regrs has auribus 


, »” 


mtimare non differant, Let him without delay be accuſed unto the . King. And Lambert *pud _ | 
the Emperor about the year of our Lord 900, having ſome contelt with the Pope, j2, n. 17. * 
propounded this firſt Articie in a Synod at Ravenna, If any Roman of the Clergze or the 

Senate, of what order ſoever, ſhall either voluntarily or by compulſion appeal to the Imperial 

Majeſty, let no man preſume to contraditt him :-—- watil the Emperor by himſelf or his. 

Miſſes ſhall deliberate concerning their perſins and their cauſes. Thus we' find Pope rs c. de 
Leg the Fourth ſubmitting himleif to Lutharias the Emperor, and promifing obedi- ee Nos &, 
ence :. and to Ladovicus he profeſſes that if he have done amiſs he will amend- 1t ac- 

cording to his ſentence, or the judgment of his Deputies. Upon the conſideration 

of theſe and many other particulars, Gratian, though unwillingly, confeſſes that in 

Civil cauſes a Clergy-man is to be conver'd before the Civil Judge : and although 

alittle after he dozs a little prevaricate in the matter of Criminal cauſes, yet it was NS _ 
too-late ; for he had ſaid it before, Regun eft corporalemn irvogare penam, Kings have his. © 
the power of infliEling corporal puniſhments : and therefore if a Clerk were guilty ina, . oath 
Criminal cauſe, the ſecular Judge had power over him, ſaid the Fathers 6f the firſt > 
Council of Matiſcon, Cap. 7. But it matters not much, for a greater than Gyatian = 

kid it-1n his own caſe before the Civil Power, If I have done any thing worthy of death, 

I refuſe not to ate : they are the words of St. Paul. | 


j 


Queſtion V. 


Whether is to be obeyed, the Prince or the Biſhop, if they happen to command contrary 
Phings ? i ; + © 


Y. To this I anſwer, that it is already determin'd'that the Emperor is to be obeyed 
gant the will of the Biſhop. For ſo it was in the'caſe of Mauritius and'St.Grepgory ; 
forthe Biſhop was fain to publiſh the Prince's Edi which yet he believ'd-to be 
impious. It was alſo moſt evident in St. Arhanaſins of Alexandria, St. Gregory'of Na- 
#anzum, St. Chryſoſtom of Conſtantinople, Euſebius of 'Samoſita, who by injuſtice were” 
ommanded to leave their Divceſes. Tot f BY | 

}, - But this is to be underſtood: in actions which' can by Efnpire and command be 
chang'd into good or bad reſpettively : becauſe ſuch actions are moſt properly the 
ſudz& of humane Laws. For in what God hath-expreſly commanded or'forbidden, 
the Civil or Ecclefiaſtical Power is only concerned to ſerve the intereſt of the Dj- 
ve Commandment, to promote or to hinder good and evil reſpectively.. But what- 
lever is left undetermined by God, that the Supreme Power can determine :* and 
nfuch things if there could be two Supreme:Powers, the Government were Mon- 

FOus,: and there could be no obedience ; for no man can ſerve two Maſters.” Now 
the Supreme Power hath in this no limit, but that which:limits both Powers, the 
Laws of Nature and the.Laws of Feſus Chriſt : 'and if there be any thing:command- 


a © 4bythePrince againſt theſe, the Biſhop: is: to: declare the.contrary, thatis;to pub- 
it Y the will of God, provided.it bein an evident matter and without doubtful dif- 
dl Mtation. And then, this being provided for, the caſe cannot be ſuppoſed that the 
of WF Kngand the Biſhop both doing their duty:.can command things contraty:; I do not 
N- ly but a Temporal Law may be againſt the /Canons of the Church ; buit then we 
re: veto follow the Civil Law;: becauſe the Power is by the: Law of Nature Supreme 
r- ad Imperial. The matter of-the Civil Power and Eccleſiaſtical is ſo wholly differ- 
0g, that there where either hath to do it cannot contradict the other ; but. if they 


w_ the rights of one another; then the queſtion grows hard. But the ſolution 
*  FR_ | 

4, Ethe Biſhop invades the rights of the Civil Power he is not at all to be obeyed,for 
te;hath nothing. to do there:; But if the Civil Power invades the rights of the Bi-: 
wp, then they are either ſuch rights which» are his by poſitive Laws -and humane 
— Maceſhon, or ſuch which by Divine appointment are his due. = | 
5. Ml.thoſe which are'the Biſhops rigtits by poſitive Laws may by the ſameipower be 
ecinded by which they were granted;and therefore if a King makes a Law againſt - 
bg shts of the Church, andthe —_— proteſts againſt that Law, the King and- 
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not - the Biſhop muſt prevail. For Nemnem ſibi imperare poſſe, & neminem ſibj legere 
dicere, 4 qua mutata voluntate nequeat recedere, ſay the Lawyers. A'Man may Change 
his will as long as he lives ; and. the Supreme will can never be hindred : for ſun 
min ejus effe Imperium qus ordimario jurs derogare valeat is a rule in Law : He that is the 
Supreme can derogate by his power from an ordinary right, viz. by making a con- 
trary Law. 011 29s 

. * But if they be the rights of Biſhops and the Miniſters of Religion by Divine ap. 
pointment, then the: Biſhops command is to prevail, cam conditzone crucis ; that is: 
ſo as the ſub'ex muſt ſubmit to the Prince's anger, and ſuffer for what he cannot do. 
- according to that of St. Auſtin, Imperatores cum in errore ſunt, pro errore contra tirks. 


© temleges dant, per quas juſti & probantur & coronantur, non faciendo quod ills jubent, quiz 


Deus prohibet, Miſtaken Princes make ill Laws ; but by them good men are tried and 
crown'd, hy not doing what God hath forbidden them. This 1s much more modeſtly ex. 
preſs'd than that reſponſory in the Roman Breviary, ſpeaking of the Apoſtles, Jf; 
ſunt triumphatores £5 amici Dez, qui contenmentes juſſa Principum mernerunt premia eter 
- na, They have deſerved eternal rewards by deſpiſing the commands of Princes. The expreſ. 
fion is hard ; for though their impious Laws are not to be obeyed, yet indefinitely 
” it is not ſafe to ſay, their commands are to be deſpis!d. And none ever leſs deſpis'd 
"the Laws than they, who, becauſe they.could not obey them againſt God, yet obey- 
ed them againſt themſelves;: by ſuffering death at their command, when they might 
not ſuffer a ſin. Nas Þ ce Re) 

But then this alſo ſuffers diminution, For if the Ecclefaſtical Power in ſuch things 
where their authority is proper and competent and Divine,give any negative or pro- 
hibitive precepts, they may and they muſt be obeyed intirely ; becauſe every nega- 
tive.is indivifible, and hath neither parts nor time.:' and in this:they are but pro- 
claimers of the Divine Commandment, which if it be negative it can never be law- 
ful to do againſt it. But in poſitive inſtances of Commandment, though from Divine 
Authority;(tor that's the limit of the Eccleſiaſtical power and authority) if the King 
commands.one thing and the Biſhop another, they are ſeverally to be regarded ac- 
cording to the ſeveral caſes. For the'rule is this, That all external ations are under 
the Command of the Civil Power in-order to the publick Government : and if they 
were.not, the Civil Power were not ſufficiently:-provided for the acquiring the end, 
of its inſtitution : and then it would follow that either the Civil authority were 
not from God (expreſly againft St. Paul) or elſe all that Gad made were not good, as 
being defective from the end of its: creation  (exprefly againſt Moſes, and indeed a- 
gainſt the honouur of God:): Now becauſe external' actions are alſo in order to Reli- 
£10N internal; it happens that the Spiritnal Power hath accidentally power over 
them. , Here then it-i5 the ifſue of this inquiry : when an external action is neceſfa- 
ry. to the-publick fervice, and yet-in- order to Religion at the ſame time, the poſt 
tive commands of the Spiritual ſuperior-muſt yield to the poſitive commands of the 
Supreme E@ivil Power. For:that which hath a direct power is to be preferr'd before 
that which hath but an indire& power. Thus it is a Divine precept' that we ſhould 
not-negle&:the aſſembling'of our! ſelves! together. Upon the warranty of this, the 
Guides of- Souls have:;power to command* their Flocks. to meet at the Divine Ser- 
vice z and:they are-tyed:to obey. -Butif- at the fame time the Prince hath given 
command/that thoſe perſons or ſome'of. thoſe who are;commanded to be at the Dt- 
vine Offices;/ be: prefent:orv the Guards, .or/the defence of the City-Walls, they are 
bound-t6& obey the Prince; and not the-Prieſt at thattime. * For beſides the for- 
mer-reaſon,;i when exterriabactions are appointed by competent Authority, they are 
cloathediwitly citcuniftatices with which actions commanded by God, and in which 
Eecteſiaſticks have competerit Authority,” are notinveſted : and amongſt theſe cir- 
cumſtances;i time arid:;placecare theiprincipal. And therefore it follows that in &X- 
ternal ations the command of the Prince is always to be preferred before the com 
mand: ofthe Church $ becauſe this may ſtay, and tharicannot : This 1s not by God 
determirtd :t9 time; and-place, but that is by thePririce ; and therefore by dong, 
that now;.and letting thisalone tilbanother time, bothiends can be ſerv'd : and " 
were a ſtrange pecvifhneſs: of Government (beſides'the-unreaſonableneſs of 1t) t9 
croſy-the;Prince to ſhewrour power,” when both*mmay ſtand, and both may Þe 


obeyed:; if: they :did1not:eroud ati thei ſame narrow door together, there is n 


chough for Hem to go.out'one after another ; and-by'a1ittle more time, there yy 
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bea great deal of more room.I have heard that when K. James the 6. of Scotland was 
wooing the Daniſh Lady, he commanded the Provoſt of Edenhaurgh and the Townl- 
men upon a certain day. to feaſt the Denmark Embaſſadors, and to ſhew all the bre- 
very of their Town and all the ſpiendor they could : of which when the Presbytery 
had notice, they to croſs the King proclaim'd a Faſt to be kept in the Town upon 
that very day. But the Townſmen according to their duty obeyed the King : and 
the Presbytery might have confider'd that it was no zeal for God that the Faſt was 
indicted upon that day z but God might have been as well ſerv'd by the Tueſday 
faſt as by the Monday. Thus if the Eccleſiaſtick power hath admitted a perſon to Ec- 
cleſiaſtick Miniſteries or Religions, if the ſupreme Civil power requires his ſervice, 
or if he be needed for the publick g60d, he may command him from thence, unleſs 
there be ſomething collaterally to hinder; as if the Prince have ſworn the contrary, 
or that the perſon requir'd have abjur'd it by the Prince's leave: but ſuppoling him 
only bound by the Eccleſiaſtick power, the ſupreme Civil power 1s to prevail over 
it, as being the Lord of perſons and actions external. An inſtance of this was given 
by Mauritius the Emperor forbidding his Soldiers to turn Monks without his leave, 
though the Law was made ſore againſt the mind of St. Gregory who was the Bilhop © 
of Rome. And thus * Gaſanire King of Poland was taken from his Gowngaand inveſted * A.D: i104 
with a Royal Mantle 3 and divers Monks have been recalled into the 1imployments | 
of Armies, or publick Counſels, or publick Governments. . : 
3, But this alſo is to be underſtood with this proviſion. The ſupreme Civil power 
hath dominion over external actions, ſo as to govern them for t:me and place and 
other circumſtances. He can forbid Sermons at ſuch a time ; he can forbid Faſts or 
publick Solemnities and Meetings when he pleaſe, and when it 1s for the intercſts of 
Government : and concerning any accident or circumſtance and manner,he can give 
Laws, and he muſt be obeyed. But he cannot give Laws prohibiting the thing it ſelf, 
out of hatred or in perſecution of the Religion: for then the Eccleſtaſtick power is 
to command not only the thing, but the circumſtances too. Fo: the thing it ſelf, it 
s plain ; becauſe it is a Divine Commandment, and to this the Spiritual power 
muſt miniſter, and no Civil power can hinder us from obeying God : and therefore 
the Apoſtles made no ſcruple of preaching Chriſt publickly, though they were for- 
bidden it under great penalties. But then for the circumſtances, they alſo in this 
caſe fall under the Eccleſiaſtical power. If the Prince would permit the thing, he 
' might diſpoſe of the accidents ; for then he is not againſt God, and uſes his right 
about external a&tions. But if he forbids the thing, they that are to take care that 
God be obeyed,muſt then inveſt the actions with circumſtances ; for they cannot be 
at all,unleſs they be in time and place; and therefore by a conſequent of their power 
over the thing they can diſpoſe the other, becauſe the circumſtances are not forbid- 
den by the Prince, but the thing, which being commanded by God, and not being to 
be done at all but in circumſtances, they that muſt take care of the Principal muſt; 
In that caſe, take care alſo of the drafting Thus we find the Biſhops in the Primi- 
ve Church indicting of Faſts, proclaiming of Afſemblies,calling Synods, gathering 
Synaxes : for they. knew they were obliged to ſee that all that ſhould be done which 
was neceſſary for the ſalvation of ſouls and inſtruction of lives by preaching, and for 
the ſtabiliment of the Church by aſſemblies and communions.Now the doing of theſe 
things was neceſſary,and for the doing of theſe they were ready to die; for that paſ- 
live obedience was all which they did owe to thoſe Laws which forbad them under 
pain of death :. for it was neceſſary thoſe things ſhould be done,it was not neceſſary 
they ſhould live.But when the Supreme Civil power is Chriſtian and does not forbid 
the thing, there is no danger that God ſhall not be obeyed-by the Prince his chang- 
nz and diſpoſing the circumſtances of the thing; and therefore there can be no rea- 
on why the Prince ſhould be diſobeyed, commanding nothing againſt God, and go- 
vernung in that where his authority 1s competent. Thus if the Supreme Civil power 
ld command that the Biſhops of his Kingdom ſhould not ordain any perfons 
that had been Soldiers or of mean trades to be Prieſts, nor conſecrate any Knight to 
bt a Biſhop ; though the Biſhops ſhould deſire it very: paſſionately, they have no 
power to command or do what the Civil power hath forbidden. But jf the Supreme 
ſhould ſay there ſhould be no Biſhops at all, and no ordination of Mmiſters of Reli- 
gion according to the Laws of Jeſus Chriſt,then the queſtion is not whether the Su- 
Feme Civil Power or the — Bn 7 to be obeyed, but whether Man or God - 
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and in that caſe if the Biſhops do not ordain, if they do not take care to continue x 
ſucceſſion in the Church of God, they are to anſwer for one of the greateſt neg- 
fects of duty of which Mankind is capable ; always ſuppos'd that the order of Bj. 
ſhops is neceſſary to the Church,and that ordination of Prieſts by Bithops is of Apo- 
{tolical inſtitution, and that there 15 no Univocal generation of Church-Minifters 
but by the ſame hands which began the SiaFog7 ſucceſſion, and hath continued it 
for almoſt ſeventeen ages in the Church. Of which I am not now to interpoſe my 
ſentence, but to anſwer the caſe of Conſcience relying upon the ſuppoſition. This 
only I am to add; that ſuppoſing this to be neceſſary, yet it is to be done cum coy. 
ditione erucis, with ſubmiſſion to the, anger of the Laws if they have put on unjuſt 
armor; and to be done with peaceableneſs, and all the arts of humility and gentle. 
neſs, petition and wiſe remonſtrances, 

* But there is yet one reſerve of caution to be us'd in this caſe. If the Civil Power 
and the Spiritual differ in this particular, the Spiritual muſt yield fo long, and for- 
bear to do what is forbidden by their lawful ſupreme,until it be certain that to for- 
bear longer is to negle& their duty, and to diſpleafſe God. If the duty or if the ſuc- 
ceſſion can be any way ſupplied, ſo that the intereſt of Religion be not deſtroyed, 
then ceſfion or forbearance is their duty. And therefore if the King of Portugal 
ſhould forbid Conſecrations of Biſhops in his Kingdom not for a time, but for ever, 
the Biſhops were bound to obey, if they could be ſupplied from other Churches, or 
if it were not neceſſary that God ſhould have a Church in Portsgal, or if without 
Biſhops there could be a Church. But if they be ſure that the Biſhops are the head 
of Ecc'eſiaſtical non, and therefore the conſervators of Being ; and if the remain- 
_ Ing Prelates are convinc'd that God hath requir'd it of them to continue a Church in 
Portugal (as it is certain that by many regards they are determined there to ſerve 
God's Church, and to provide for ſouls and for the Religion of their charges) and if # 
They could be no otherwiſe ſupplied with Eccleſiaſtical perſons of the order and or- ._ ! 
dination Apoſtolical, as if other Churches would not ordain Biſhops or Prieſts for 
them but upon ſinful conditions, and violation of their Conſciences :: then the Spi- 
ritual power is to do their duty, and the Supreme Civil power 1s to do their plea- 
ſure ; and the worſt that can come is the Crown of Martyrdom, which whoſcever 
gets will be no loſer. And therefore I cannot without indignation conſider it,that the 
Pope-of Rome, who pretends to be a gfeat Father of Chriſtians, ſhould not only neg- 
let but refuſe to make Ordinations and Confecrations in that Church: which if their 
Prince ſhould do, the Biſhops ought to ſupply it by their care 3 and therefore when 
the Prince defires it, as it is infinite diſhonour to the Bithop of Rome to neglef or re- 
fuſe, in compliance with the temporal intereſt of the King of Spazn, ſo it is the duty 
of the Bithops of Portugal to obey their Prince. Bit I have nothing to do to meddle 
with any Man's intereſt,much leſs that of Princes: only the ſcene of this caſe of Con- 
ſcience happens now to lie in Portugal, and the conſideration of it was uſeful in the 
determination of this preſent queſtion: | 

But this Queſtion hath an appendent branch which is alfo- fit to be confider'd, 
What if the Civil Laws and the Eccleſiaſtical be contrary ? as it happens in divers 
particulars z/ as if the Prince be a Heretick, an Arr/a# of Macedonsan, and happens to 
forbid the Invocation of the Holy Ghoft,or giving Diviric honours to the Son of God, 
and the Church hath alwaysdone it, and always commanded it. "What is to be done |! 
in this cafe > This inſtance makes the'anfwer eafie: for in matters of Faith 1t 15 cer- . | 
tain the Authority and Laws of God have made the determination;and therefore in 
theſe and the like the Church is bound to do and to belteve and to profeſs according 
to the commandmetit ofGod.But how if the'Prince does fit forbid'the/ internal duty 
(for in that his authofity'is incompetent) but commanhds,'only that-'there ſhould de 
no Prayers tv the Holy Ghoſt put into the publick Litutgjes of the Church ; to this 
the anſwer 1s certain hdrthlgh in all-externals the'$upreme Civil Power 1s tobe 
obeyed, yet the ſpiritual power in ſuch cafes is tizd to tonfeſs the , faith which the 
Prince would difcountenance; and to take'care that theit charges ſhould plentifully 
ſupply in-all their private devotions whtt is not permitted to them in publick. And 
the reaſorvof this is fiot that they are tied to'do any'thing in oppoſition or ſcandal ic 
the Prince; but that they are in'duty and charity to'provide leſt the publick all- 
couragement and alteration of the'circumſtance of the duty; do not leſſen the duty 


internal and eſſential: and therefore they are to put ſo-much more'to the pn 


Crap. 3. and their Laws in ſpecial. $71 
that they may prevent the diminution which 1s Jlikeiy tocome upon the private du- 
ty from the publick prohibition. | | 5 7 

30. But there are ſome Civil Laws which are oppos'd to Eccleſiaſtical, not by c&6n- 

trariety of ſan&ion and command hr 7nde,but by contrariety of declaration or per- 
miſſion reſpe&tively. Thus if the Eccleiiaſtical Laws have torbidden Marriage in a 
certain Degree, and the Civil power hath permitted 1t,then the ſub'e&* may more 
ſafely obey the Power Eccleltaſtical ; becauſe by ſo doing he avoids the offending of 
Relizious perſons, and yet diſobeys no command of the Prince ; for no Civil Power 
uſually commands a Man to marry in a certain Degree : and therefore: when he is 
at liberty from the Civil Law, which in this caſe gives him no command, and he is 
not at liberty from the Eccleſiaſtical Law, which hath made a prohibition, he muſt 
obey the Church ; which if it had no power over him, could have made no Law, 
and if it. have a power, it muſt be obeyed ; for in the preſent caſe there is nothing 
to hinder it. So it is in ſuch things which are permitted for the hardneſs bf Mens 
hearts or the publick neceſſity. The permiſhion of the Prince'is no abſolution from 
the authority of the Church. Suppoling Uſury to be unlawful, as it is certain many 
kinds and inſtances of it are highly criminal, yet the Civil Laws permit it, arid the 
Church forbids it. In this cafe the Canons are to be preferr'd: For though it be 
permitted, yet by the Laws no Man is compell'd to be an Uſurer ; and therefore he 
muſt pay that reverence and obedience which is otherwiſe due to them that have 
the rule over them in the condui& of their fouls. ' 

11, -* The caſe is alike in thoſe Laws where the Civil Power only gives impunity,but 

no warranty. As in ſuch cafes when Laws indulge to a Man's weakneſs and griet ; 
4 when it permits him to kill any Man that creeps in at his Windows, or demands 
his Purſe of him on the High-way, or to kill his adulterous Wife if he ſurpriſes her 
in the fin : If the Civil power promiſes impuntty,and does not intend to change the 
ation f:om unlawful to lawful, as in ſome caſes it does, in ſome it cannot ; then if 
there be any Laws of the Church to the contrarv, they paſs an obligation upon the 
conſcience, no withſtanding the Civil impunity. And there is great reaſon for this. 
For tince the affairs of the world have in them varieties and perplexitiez belides, it 
happens that in ſome caſes Men know not:how to govern by. the ſtricteſt meaſures 
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are made. And therefore the Spiritual power may in this caſe puniſh what the Ce 
vil Power puniſhes not. * With this only Caution, if the Civil Power does not for: 
bid the Church to uſe her Cenſures in ſuch a particular caſe :. tor if it does, it is tg 
be preſumed that ſuch Eccleſiaſtical coercion would hinder the Civil Power from 
acquiring the end of its Laws, which the Eccleſiaſtical never ought to do; becauſe 
although her Cenſures are very uſeful to the ends of the Spiritual power, yet they 
are not abſolutely neceſſary, God having by ſo many other ways provided for ſoul; 
that the Church is ſufficiently inſtructed with means of ſaving ſouls though ſhe ne- 
ver draw her ſword. But the Civil Power hath not ſo many advantages. 

'23. But ifthe Laws of the Church are made only by her Reductive and indire& poy. 
er, that is, if they be ſuch that her authority is not founded upon the expreſs Law 
of God, but upon the judgment of diſcretion, and therefore her Laws are concern. 
ing decencies and uſefulneſſes and pious advantages, in this caſe the Church is not 
ealily to proceed to Cenſures, unleſs it be certain that there is no diſſervice nor dic. 
pleaſure done to the Civil Power. For it will look too like peeviſhneſs to croſs the 
Civil Laws,where it is apparent there is no neceſlity,and no warranty from a Divine 
Commandment. The Church would not have her Laws oppos'd er diſcountenanc'd 
upon little regards ; and therefore neither muſt ſhe without great neceſſity do that 
which will cauſe ſome diminution to the Civil Laws, at leaſt by interpretation. 

34- And after all this, if it happens that the Civil Power and the Eccleſiaſtical com- 

mand things contrary, there is fault ſomewhere, and there 1s nothing to be done 
bur to inquire on which fide God is 3 for if he be not on the Churches fide by a di- 
re& Law in the matter, he is not on the Churches {ide for her relation, but on the 
King's {ide for his authority. 


From the matter of the former Queſtion ariſes another like it. 
Queſtion VI 


Whether mn the Civil Affairs and Cauſes of the Eccleſiaſtical Power and Perſons the pre- 
ſimption ought to lie for the King, or for the Church. 


This Queſtion muſt ſuppoſe the caſe to be dubious, and the matter equal on both 
{ides as to the ſubje& matter ; for elſe there needs to be no queſtion, but judgment 
muſt be according to the merit of the cauſe : and it muſt ſuppoſe alſo that neither 
of them will yield, but uſe their own right ; for if either did, themſelves would 
make an end of the queſtion: but.when both are in pretence, and the pretence 1s 
equal in the matter and the argument, and that the cauſe is to be determined by fa- 
vour and priviledge , whether is to be preferr'd ? I do not ask which is to be pre- 
ferr'd in Law ; for in that queſtion, the Laws and Cuſtoms of a People are the rule 
of determination : but whether there be in conſcience any advantage of preſumpti- 
on due to either. oY p | : 

25, TothisI anſwer, that-in the moſt Pious ages of the Church the preſumption was 

* *evereſteemed to lie for the Church when the Princes were Chriſtians : and when 
the queſtion is of piety nof of authority, of charity not of Empire, it is therefore 
fit to be given to the Chuych. 1. Becauſe if the Civil Power takes it to it ſelf, it 
is a Judge and a party too! . 2. Becauſe whatever. external rights the Church hath, 
ſhe hath them by the donation, or at leaſt enjoys them by the conceſſion of the Su- 
preme Civil Power, who in this caſe by ceſſion do confirm at leaſt, and at moſt but 
enlarge their donative. 3. Becauſe the Spiritual power is under the King's prote- 
Eton, and hath equal caſe with that of Widows and Orphans. It 1s a age cauſe 0 
the poor and the unarmed. 4. The King is better able to bear the loſs, and there- 
fore itis a caſe of equity. 5. The Church is a relative of Gud, and the Miniſter of 
Religion, and therefore the advantage being given to the Church, the honour 35 
done to God ; and then on the King's ſide it would be an a& of Religion and De- 
votion.:. 6. If the Civil Power being Judge prefers the Eccleſiaſticks in the pre- 
ſumption, it is certain there is no wrong done, and none hath cauſe to complann: 
but if it be againſt the Eccleſiaſticks the caſe is not ſo evident, and juſtice is not ſo 
ſecur'd, and charity not at all done, 


And 
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37... And if it-be thought that this determination is fit'to/be: given by a Church-man ; 


though it be no objection while it is true and reaſonable, yet Irendeavour'd to fpeak 
exactly to truth, and for the advantage of the Civil Power, though the-queſtion is 
decided for the Eccleſiaſticks. For in ſuch caſes, as the Eccleſiafticks will have ad- 
vantage if they in dubious caſes never will contend, ſo the Civil power will ever 
have the better of it if in theſe caſes they reſolve never to-prevail. I. 
33. Although theſe enquiries have carried me alittle further than the firſt intention 0 
the Rule, yet they were greatly Relative to it. But I ſhall recall my Reader to the 
ſence and dury of it by the words of St. Gregory, who ſays that Chriſtus Imperatori & 
omnta tributt, & dominars eum non ſolam militzbus, ſed etiam Sacerdotibus conceſſit. Chriſt 
hath both given all things to the Emperor, and a power of Dominion not only over the Sol- 
ers, but even over the Prieſts themſelves. And that great wiſe diſpoſer of all things 
in Heaven and Earth, who makes Twins in the little contin:nt of their Mother's 
Womb to lie at ea'e and peace, and the Eccentrick motions of the Orbs, and the 
regular and irregular progreſſions of the Stars, not to croſs or hinder one another, 
and in all the variety of humane actions, caſes and contingencies, hath ſo wiſely dif- 
pos'd his Laws that no contradiction-of chance can infer a contradiction of duty, 
and it can never be neceſſary to fin, but on one hand or other it may for ever be a- 
voided ;; cannot be ſuppoſed to have appointed two Powers in the hands of his ſer- 
vants to fight againſt, or to reſiſt each other : but as good is never contrary to good, 
aor truth to truth, ſo neither can thoſe powers which are ordain'd for good. And 
therefore where the Powers are diſtin& they are employed upon ſeveral matters ; 
and where they converſe about the ſame matter, as in external actions and perſons 
they do, there one is ſubie& to the other, and therefore can never be againſt it. 


M— ——_— 


RULE VII. 


The Supreme Civil Power hath Furiſdiftion in Cauſes not only Eccleſia- 
flical, but Internal and Spiritual. F | | 


\ JD Aonevs oP mes tvs $8; Kuer©c, ſaid Ariſtotle, Of things belcnging to God the King 
"LD zs the Governcur. Therefore belides that the Supreme Civil Power is to govern 
all- perſons and all actions and miniſteries which are directly external, it is to be 
conſidered that a&tions internal, as they can be made publick, have alſo influence up- 
on. the perſons and lives, the fortunes and communities of 'Men ; and therefore ei- 
ther are do tar forth to be governed by them who are Governours of .Men in their 
hyes and fartunes, in their Societies and Perſons, that they may do good to them, 
gtat leaft do no hurt. | "3 <4] | 
2,\ Therefore as the Supreme Princes and Magiſtrates have: in ſeveral ages 'of the 
Church indulg'd to Ecclefiaſticks a Power of Civil Government, priviledges and de- 
fenſatives in ordine ad ſpirituizlia, that is, to enable them with the help. of the Civil 
power to advance the intereſts of Religion and the ſpiritual men,which by evil men 
apt to be deſpisd, as all the threatnings of: the Goſpel andthe terrors of death and 
the horrible aFfrightments of the day of Judgment are : ſo Gnd hath given to the Su- 
preme Civil power authority over all publick Religion 72 cordime ad bonum temporale. 
Princes and States did the other,but God did this. That was well, very well;but this is 


neceary, and that was not. The reaſon of both is this,Becauſe no external accident - 


cen hinder the-intentions of God in the effe&s of Religion and the event of Souls: 
Religion thrives as well in a ſtorm and in perſecution as in Sun-ſhine.God had more 
Summer-friends under Gonftantine, but poſſibly as many true ones under Dzocleſian ;, 
or 1f he had nor, it was Men's fault, their: weakneſs, not their neceſſity. But the 
Civil Intereſt can be really hindred by the intervening of new Doarines and falſe 


manners of Worſhip : - and the Commonwealth, if it be deſtroyed, hath no recom- 


pence in Eternity: and therefore God hath not call'd ther happy when. they are 
tronb'ed, and hath not bidden them 'to-ſuffer Rebellion: , or | to rejoyce when 
Men ſpeak evil of Dignities, and he hath-mot told them that great 7s therr reward 
m Heaven ; but the whole: purpoſe and proper end of the Government being for 
temporal felicity, though that temporal felicity is by the wiſdom of God made to 
MP ; EE minis 
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miniſter to the eternal;the Government expires in this world,and ſhall never return 
to look for recompence for its ſufferings. But every ſingle Man ſhall; and though 
Temporal Power can be taken from Princes,yet a Mans Religion cannot be taken from 


him : and therefore God hath given to Princes a Supreme Power for the ordering of 


Religion in order to the Commonwealth, without which it had not had ſufficient 
power to preſerve it ſelf; but he hath not given to Eccleſiafticks a power over Prin. 
ces in matter of Government in order to Spiritual things, 1. Becauſe though Spiri- 
tual things may receive advantage by ſuch powers if they had them, yet they may 
do as much harm as good,and have done ſo very often, and may do fo again. 2. Be. 


- cauſe God hath appointed to Spiritual perſons Spiritual inſtruments ſufcient to the 
. end of that appointment. . 3. Becauſc he hath alſo eſtabliihed another Oeconom 


3. 


for Religion, the way of the Crols, and the beaten way of humility, and the defen. 


fatives of mortification, and the guards of ſelf-denial, and the proviſions of conten. 
.tedneſs, and the whole Spiritual armor, and Prayers and Tears, and promiſes, and 
his Holy Spirit, and theſe are infinitely ſufficient to do God's work, and they are 


infini.ely the better way. 4. Becauſe Religion being a Spiritual thing can ſtand a- 
lone, as the Soul can by it ſelf ſubſiſt : and ſecular violence can no more deftroz 


Faith, or. the Spiritual and true Worſhip of God, than a Sword can kill the Under- 


ſtanding. 5. Becauſe if God had given a Temporal Power to Eccleſiaſticks in order 
to a Spiritual end, then he had ſet up two Supremes in the ſame affairs, which could 


.never agree but by the ceſſion of one ; that is, the two Supremes could never agree 


but by mak ng one of them not to be Supreme. 

And the world hath ſeen this laſt particular verified by many ſad experiments. 
For when the Roman Emperors reſiding in the Eaſt gave great powers and truſts to 
the Patriarchs of the Weſt, by their Spiritual ſword they began to hew at the head 
of Gold, and lop off many Royalties fromthe Imperial ſtock. And Leo Iconomachus 
for breaking down the Iraages of Saints felt their power, for they ſuffered not the 
people to pay him tribute in aly,threatning to interdict them the uſe of Sacraments 
and publick Devotions 1f they, did. But as ſoon as ever, they began by Spiritual pow- 
er to intermeddle in ſecular affairs, they quickly pulled the Weſtern Empire from 
the Eaſt, and in a convenient time leſſened-and weakned that of the Weſt. For 
Pope Fohn the Third combin'd with Berengarius and Adalbar his Son againſt the Em- 
peror Otho the Great, and they muſt pretend themſelves to be Kings of Italy. Pope 
John the Eighteenth made a League with Creſcentias,and ſtirred up the people againſt 


.Ochothe Third. Pope Benedjtt the Ninth excited Peter of Hungary to pretend to the 
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Empire, only to hinder Henry Sirnamed Niger from entring into Italy to repeat his 


Rights. And all the world knows what Gregory the Seventh did to Henry the Fourth; 
how he firſt cauſed Rodulph of Sueria, and atterwards: Ecbert of Saxony to fight a- 
gainſt him :- and here their great quarrel was about the power of chuſing the Pope. 
Then they fell out about the Collation of Biſhopricks 3 for which cauſe Pope Gela- 
ſfius the Twelfth caus'd the Archbiſhop of Menzz to rebel againſt Henry the Fifth,and 
there the Pope got the better of him, and by the aid of his Norman Forces which he 
had in S:c#ly beat him into compliance., Then they fell out about ſome fees of the 
Empire\and Innocent the Second raiſed up Roger the Norman againſt Lotharius the 
Twelfth,” about the Dutchy of Poaille:: and: St. Bernard ibeing made Umpire in the 
'Quarrel, the Pope got: a ſhare in Bavaria ; for whoever loſt, S;2nior Papa, like the 
Butler's Box, was ſure to get, by the advantage of his Supreme condud of Religion 
which: by this time he got into his hands. : . TT | 
 Andnew:he improv it providently. For the ſame Imnocent ſtirred up Guelphus 
Duke of) Bavaria againſt Comrade the Third 3 and thence ſprang that diſmal and 
bloody Fa&ion between the Guelphs and Ghibellins. But what ſhould I reckon more? 
I muſt tranſcribe the Annals of Germany to: enumerate. the Hoſtilities of the Roman 
Biſhops againſt the Emperors their Lords; when they- got the condu@and Civil Go- 
-vernment of Religious affairs into their power. Frederick Barbaroſſa, Henry the Sixth, 
his Brother' Philip, Frederick the Second, Henrythe Seventh, Frederick of Auſtria, Lewis 
nf. Bavaria, Sig!ſmond,: Frederick the Third, felt the power of a Temporal Sword 1 
a.Religiqus-Scabbard : and:this was ſoicertain, ſo conſtant a miſchief, that when 
the Popehad. Excommunicated eight Emperors, and made the Temporal Sword cut | 
off themwhom the Spiritual 'Sword had-ſtruck at, the Emperors grew afraid. And 
Raduiph of Haſpurg when-he was choſen Emperor durſt not go into Ita, which 
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he called the. Lion's Den, becauſe the entrance was fair, but few returaing foot: - 
ſteps were eſpied. And it grew to be a Proverb, ſaith Gurcciardine 3 Propriam eft Ec- Lib. 4: Chroti, 
cleſie 0diſe Caſares, The Church hates Geſar 3 and the event was that which Caron 
complained of, Sceleribus Pontificum hoc bmperium languefatium eſt, By the wickedneſs 
of the Biſhops of Rome the Roman Fmprre 2s fallen into decay. = | 
Theſe inſtances are more than enoughto prove that itt Religion be governed by 
any hand with which the Civil Power hath nothing to do, it may come to paſs that 
the Civil Power ſhall haveno hands atall,or they thall be in bands..'The conſequence 
of theſe is this, That if the Supreme Civil Power be ſufhcient to preſerve it ſelf,it can 
provide againſt the evil uſe of the Spir:tual Sword, and conſequently can condudt all 
Re igion that can by evil Men be abus'd, ſo as to keep it harmleſs. If by Excummu- 
pications the Bſhop can diſturb the Civil intereſt, the Civil Power can ho!d his 
hands that he ſhall not ſtrike with it, or if he does, can take out the Temporal 
ſting, that it ſhall not venome and feſter. 1f by ſtrange Doctrines the Eccleſiaſticks 
can aliene the:khearts of Subjects from their duty, the Civil Power can forbid thoſe 
Pokirines: to be preach'd. If the Canons of the Church be ſeditious or peeviſh or 
apt.for trouble, the Civil Power can command them tou be reſcinded, or may re- 
fuſe to verifie them, and make them into Laws. But that we may not truſt our own 
xeaſon only, I ſhall inſtance in the particulars of Juriſdiction, and give evident pro- 
bation of them from the authority of the beſt ages of the Church. 


. 


6. . And firſt in general, that Kings or the Supreme Civil Power 1s by God made an 
Overſeer, a Ruler, a careful Father, a Governour, a Protector and Provider for his 
Church, is evident in the Scripturcs, and the Doctrine of the Primitive ages of the 
Church. Nutritis 6 patres Eccleſie is their appellative which we are taught from, 
Scripture, Nurſing Fathers of the Church. Paſtores , that's the word God us'd of 
Gyrus the Perſian, Cyrus my Shepherd ; and when the Spirit of God by David calls to 
Kings and Princes of the Earth to k:/s the Son leſt he be angry : it intends that as Kings 
they thould uſe their Power and Empire in thoſe things in which the Son will be 
worſhipp'd by the children of Men. For beſides the natural and firft end of Govern- 
ment, which is temporal felicity, of which I have already ſpoken, there is alſo a 
Supernatural, the eternal felicity of Souls ; and to this Civil Government does mi- 
niſter by the Oeconomy and deftzn of God ; and therefore it was well ſaid of Am- 
mans, Nihil aliud eft Imperium (ut ſapientes definiunt ) nift cura ſalutis aliene. It is true 
in botlt fences 3 Emprre 1s nothing elſe (as wiſe men define it.) but a power of doing good 
by taking care for the ſalvation of thers. To do them gvod here, and to cauſe them to 
do themſelves good hereafcer, is the end of all Government. And the reaſon of it 
is well expreſſed by the Emperor Theodsfrus Funzor to St. Cyril, Quandoquidem ut vera Apud Cyre. 
rel;gio juſta aftione perficitur, its 6 Reſpublioa utrinſque ope nixa floreſcit, As true Re- —_ 
I1gion is perfe&tcd by Juſtice,ſo by Religion and Juſtice the Republick dozs flouriſh ; 
and therefore he adds, Deus opt. Max. pietatis & juſte attionis quoddam quaſt vincu- 
lun nos effe voluerit, The Emperor is by the Divine appointment the 'common band 
of Juſtice and. Religion, 

7. In the purſuance of this truth, Enſebzus tells that Conſtantine the Great was wont , | 
t9:fay to the Biſhops concerning himſelf, Fos intra Ecclefram, ezo extra Eccleſia 'a Pe vita Cons 
Deo Ejiſcopus ronſtitutus ſum : You within the Church-Walls,and I without, but both _ ew 
of us are appoin:ed by God to. be Biſhops or Overſeers of his Saints and Servants. | | 
And in the Edit of Yaleutinian and Martian, which approves the Acts of the Council 
of Calcedon,. they. are both called Inclyts Pontsfices, IIluſtrions. Biſhops : and. the Empe- 
ſor Leo 3, in his Epiſtle to Gregory the Biſhop of Rome ſays of himſelf 81 Barnes 2} . 
pes & ue, 4 ans both a King and a Prieft z meaning in Office, not in order, in Go- 
ermment, nat in Minifteries. Theſe and fach like words -are often us'd in the Let- 
ters. enterchang'd b2tween the Princes and: the Biſhops in the Ancient Church, of 
Which that of Leo the Roman Bithop concerning the French Capitultars is remark- |, 

; writing: to Lotharius. De capitulis\wel. preceptis Imperralibus veſtris weſtrornun 
Fontificum predeceſſorum irrefragabiliter cuſtodjend;s & conſervanats, quantum valummus 
W-valemus in. Ghriſto þ opttio, & nunc & in avum nos conſervaturos modis omnibus pro- 

wr. It was. a dire Oath of Supremacy. Concerning the Capitulars 'or Imperial 
Brecepts givew by you aud your Predecefſors who were Biſhops, (0iz. in their power T 
and care over Churches) we through the afſiftance of Chriſt promiſe as much'as we are able 
tkeep and to conſerve them for ever. The lint of which power is' well cp—_— 
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by St. Auſtin in theſe words: Quando Imperatores veritatem tenent, pro ipſz weritat> 
Epilt; 166. © contra errorem jubent ; quod quiſquis contempſerit, ipſe ſubs judicium- acquirit : Whey 
| the Emperors are Chriſtians and right believers, they make Laws for the Truth, any 
weainſt falſe Dottrines ; which Laws whoſoever ſhall deſpiſe, gets damnation to hin- 
elf. 
A For if we conſider that famous ſaying of Optatus, that Eccleſia eft-mm republica, non 
reſpublica in Eccleſia : The Church ts in the Commonwealth, not the Commonwealth in the 
Church : And the Church is not a diſtin ſtate and order of Men, but the Common. 
wealth turn'd Chriſtian, that is better inſtructed, more holy, greater lovers of God, 
and taught in the Knowledge of our Lord Jeſus ; it 1s not to be imagined, that the 
Empefors or Supreme Governours ſhould have the leſs care and rule over it by how 
much the more it belongs to God. This fancy firſt invaded the Servants when they 
turn'd Chriſtians ; they thought their Maſters had then leſs to do with them. The 
Apoſtle tells them as in the caſe of Oneſmus, that it is true, they ought to love 
them better,” but the other were not the leſs to be obedient ; only there was this 
gotien by it, that the ſervants were to do the ſame ſervice for the Lord's ſake, which 
before they did for the Laws. But it is a ſtrange folly to imagine that becauſe a Man 
hath chang'd his opinion he hath therefore chang'd his relation; and if-it were ſo, 
he that is weary ot his Maſter, may ſoon change his ſervice by going to another Tu- 
tor. Religion eſtabliſhes all natural and Political relations, and changes none but 
the Spiritual; and the ſame Prince that governs his People in the time'of-the Plague - 
is to govern them when they are cur'd ; and. the Phyſician that cur'd them- hath 
got no dominion over them, only n regime falutis he 1s principal, he 1s to govern 
their health. The caſes as to this are paralle) between the ſoul and the body. :And 
. _ thereſore the Emperor Conftans declar'd his Power and his'duty too, De onmibus cu- 
Martino 1. #412 agere 6 antendere que reſpiciunt ad utilitatem Chriftianifſime noſtre reipublice To 
take care and 10 intend all things which regard the advantage of our moſt Ghriſtian Gommon- 
wealth : and 4imonius tells of King GClodovens, that in'one of- the Councils of Afrzcs, 
held at Clapea he deſcribed his office and duty by theſe two Summaries, Publicts re- 
Lib.4. CP. 47» bug. conſultores advocare, & ea que Dei 9 ſanftorum ejus ſunt diſponere : To conſult «- 
bout publick affairs of the Gommonwealth,. aud to' diſpoſe of thoſe things which belong 
to God and to his Saints. + | 


CO 


9... But the conſideration of the Particulars will be more uſeful in this inquiry, and 
firſt, | 


The Suprenite Civil Power hath Authority to Convene and to Diſſobve 
| | | all Synods Eccleſraſtical. -. 


70. . This appears; 1. in that all the firſt Councils of the Church after the-Emperors 
were Chriftian, were convocated by their Authority. - The Council of Nice was cal- 
(De vit.Con- led by Conſtantine as is affirmed by (a) Euſebius,(b) Ruffinus, (c) Sozomen and (4) Theo- 
ant7-C5 doret:: and when the Enſebians had perſwaded Conftamine toicall a Council at Thre #- 
6 Libr. c.16, gainſt 4thanaſras, the Prince underſtanding their craft and violence call'd them from 
| nar grooms Tre: to Conſtantinople * : and by the ſame Emperor there was another Council called 
ST Avol. 2. at Arles. The Council at Sardica in Irie was conven'd by the authority of the Em- 
| perors Conftans and Conſtantzas, as the Fathers of that Synod themſelves wrote N 
Apud Athanaf. their Letters tothe Egyptians and Africans: and Liberins the Biſhop of Rome with ma: 
2 Y; ny. other Biſtiops of Italyjoyn'd in Petition 'to Gonſtantzias tv convocate a Council at 
c.16. in Dial. Aquilea 3 not to: ſuffer them to. do it, ' but that he would, for to him:they knew 1t 
+ pop only did belong. Theodo/aus the Emperot called the ſecond General Council at Conftar- 
fium Cordub. #2ncple 3 Aas)Soerates, Sozomen and' Nicephoras relate : -and the Fathers of the Council 
- ap write-in; thetr-Synodical Conſtitutions, with this expreſſion added,Ea' que atta ſunt 
<4 io. Wn ſautto Concilio ad Tuam referimus Pietatem : Whatſoever was done 1n that Synod was 
* Synod. con- Wholly referr'd and ſubmitted to the + Prince's piety. | The. great Ephefian Council, 
ris which was, the. third Oecumenical, was. conven'd by. Theodofius Funtor, ex proprio 
OA Kunere' EF officio, & (ex anims ſus deliberatione, ſo himſelf | affirms, out of his own 
Ep. ..  Treecchoicez/\gcoording to his.Office, and'bis dity. But his reſcript by which he w— 
Fen'd.the:Conncil 15 a moſt admirable Letter, and contains-in it a twll teſtimony 0 
the.truth, of this:whole Rule, and does excellently. enumerate and imply —_— 
xd. h part: 
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rts of the Imperial juriſdiction in cauſes of religion. The ſum of which are ia 
the preface of that reſcripr in theſe words," Our Common-weelth depends. vpon piety Fpilt. £5, apud 


1, As the Emperors did convene, fo they did diſmiſs the Eccleſiaſtical conventions ; 


peror Conſtantius, and by the Fathers at the Council of Chalcedon *! ta Martians: --——__ 
But theſe things did never pleaſe the Italians after their Patriarch began to ſet up Theod.1. z. 
for Eccleſjaitical Monarchy, and they, as {oon as they could, and even before their 6 at, 
juſt opportunities, would be endeavouring toleſſen the Imperial power and to rake -__ 
t intotheir own hands. But this is one of the things that grew to an intolerable 
miſchief; and was nor only againſt the practice of the belt ages, and againſt che juſt 
r2hts of Emperors, but againſt the doctrine of the Church. 

2. | For S. Hrerom reproving Rnffinus, wha had: quoted the authority of ſome Synod, 
I know not where, S. Hierome confutes him, by this argument, Quis Tmperator Apol. ad 
juſſerit hanc Synodum congregari? There was no ſuch Synod, for you cannot rel Ruff. lib. :; 
by what Emperor's command it was conven'd. To this purpoſe there was an ex- 
cellent epiltle written by certain Biſhops of 1fria to Mauritius the Emperor, enu- 
Nerating from the Records of the Church the convention of Eccleſiaſtical Coun-/ "2 "IR 
als to have been wholly-by the Empetors; diſpoſition; in which alſo they dogma- A. D. 590+ 
tically affirm, Semper Deus preſentia Chriſtianorum Principum contentiones Eccleſſ. t08.n. 40. 
eficas ſedave dignatur, God does always vouchſafe to appeaſe Church-quarrels by the 
preſence of Chriſtian Emperors: meaning that by their authority the Conciliary de- 
tnitions paſs'd into laws. But who pleaſe to ſee more particulars relating to this 
inquiry, may be filled with the ſight of themin the whole third book of William 
Razchiz his Review of the Council of Trext. 
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The ſupreme C ivil power hath a power of external Judgment in cauſes of Faith. 


13. This relies upon the former reaſons, That ſince propoſitions of religion and 
doQrinesof T heology have ſo great influence upon the lives of Men, upon peace 
and juſtice, upon duty and obedience, . it is neceſſary that the ſupreme Civil power 
{ſhould determine what doctrines are to be taught the People, and what to be forbid- 
den. The Princesare to tell what religions are to be permitted and what not : and 
we find a law of F»{{izian forbidding anathematiſms to be pronounced againſt the 

Novel. 146: Jewiſh Helleniſts; tor the Emperors did not only permit falle religions by impuni- 
ty, but made laws even for the ordering their aſſemblies, making Eccleſiattical 
laws for enemies of true religion : ſo neceſſary it 1s for Princes to govern all religion 
and pretences of religion within their Nations. This we find 1n the Civil law, in 
the title of the Code de Fudzy, in many inſtances. A law was made by Juftinianalfo 
that none ſhould be admitted into the Jewiſh Synagogues that denied Angels, or the 
ReſurreQion, or the day of Judgment. «Thus the Civil power took away the Chur- 
ches from the Maximianiſte, becauſe they were an under {ect of the Dozarifts con- 
demn'd by their ſuperiors. But then that the Chriſtian Princes did this, and might 
do this and much more 1a the articles of truereligion, is evident by many inſtances 
and great reaſ0n. Yo! 7 

14. Thereis a title in the. firſt book of the Code, Ne ſacroſanitum baptiſma iteretur, 

vide1.nemo. againlt the Anabapriſts. Charles the Great made a decree againſt the worſhipping 

_ of Images, and gave fenteace againſt the ſecond Niceze Council in that particular : 

and Sozomen reports that. Conſtantive cut ' off unprofitable queſtions, to prevent 
ſchiſms in the Church; which example our Kings: of Ezg/azd have imitated by for- 
bidding publick Preachers or Divines in ſchools to. meddle in the curious queſtions 
of Predeſtination, Thus the publick laws of a Nation often declare who are and 
who are not hereticks : and by an A&t of Parliament in Ezg/and they only are 
judged hereticks who for ſuch were condemn'd by the four general Councils. Upon 
this account many Princes have forbidden publick diſputations in matters of religion: 
Nicet. Che= to this purpoſe there was a law.of Leoand Anthemizns, 1. qui in Mon, C. de Epiſc, & 
_ . Cleric; and Andronicus the Emperor hearing ſome Biſhops diſputing with ſome 
ſubtilty upon thoſe words [ my Father # greater than I] threatned to throw them 
into the River, if they would not leave ſuch dangerous diſputations. Heraclius the 
Emperor farbad any of thoſe nice words concerning Chriſt co be uſed : ſomedid uſe 
to ſay that in-Chriſt there was alingle energy, ſome ſaid there was a double ; but 
the Emperor: determin'd the quettion: well, and bad them hold rheir peace and 
ſpeak of neither : for, as Sifnaius ſaid: to Theodoſus, diſputando de ſacris accendi 
' 7autum contentianem, there is nothing got by diſputations but ſtrife and contention : 
"and therefore: Princes are-the beſt Moderators of Church-mens quarrels, becauſe 

Princes are bound to keep the peace. And conſonantly to this Tſidore ſpake well, Sant 

23. 4.5.C,prin- Per. reg nur terrenum celefteregnum proficit, ut qui intra Ecclefiam poſits contra fidem & 

—— ' diſciplinam Eccleſia agunt, rigore principum.conterantur, ipſamque diſciplinam quam Ec- 
cleſie humilitas exercere non pravalet, cervicibus ſuperborum poteſt as principalis imponat. 
The Civil power advances the intereſts. of the Heavenly Kingdom by puniſhing 
them who {in againſt the faith and diſcipline of the Church ; if they be intra 
Ecelefiam, within the Church, their faith' and manners both are ſubje& to the fecu- 

. lar judgment. [2 4 | 

7's, Bur nor only ſo, but they are to take care to ſecure and promote the intereſt of 
truth: for though, as'S. Pauſays, doubtful diſputations do engender frife yet we 
mult contewd: earneſtly for. the faith ; with zeal, but yet with meekneſs roo: and 

= | therefore that matters of faith and dottrines of good life be eſtabliſhed, it is part 

_ morn ofthe Prince's duty to take care. * According to which we find that when a ru- 

cuordpgye x IOUr Was ſpread thatbrought'Pope Pelagins into ſuſpicion of hereſie, King Childebert 
rhe? K: pracft ſententiss & robur tribuit, Eccleſiaſticos ordines componit, 0 legem dat vite politizque eorum qui altart ſerutus. 

Et rurſus ut uno verbo dicamt, i(olo ſacrifecandi excepto miniſterio, reliqua Pontificialia privilegia Tmperator repraſentat. Demetr. Chomatur. inreſþ. 

Orizn. Euagrius Leonlis Imp. Concilii Chalced. approbationem wocat decifionem de fide, lib. 3.c. 4.4 c. 5. videat leffor totum hujus ret #&- 

ceſſum ex 1. 1. Reraclii, incip. Cum. ſanftus, tner; conſtit. Imperiel.. Cum S. ( inquit ,) Sopbronius, tunc ſummo Sacerdotio fungens Hlie- 
roſolymis, ſubjedliffibi ſacerdotibus convocatis ſynodice demonſtraſſet, eos qui unam in duabus Chtiſti naturis voluntatem atque energiam ajjrme 
rent palam unam quoque naturam ſtatuere, eique Johannes Papa Romanus afſenſas eſſer, Imperator edjfum proponit, Neque fingularem, Weg 

duplicem in Chriſto energiam eſſe aſſerendam, c 

cat 
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fat Rufus to him to require him either to recite and profels.the Tome of S. Leo, in 

which there was a good confeſſion of faith, or elle that he ſhould do the ſame thing 

in his OWN words. Pope Pelagius ſenr this anſwer : Satagendum eft ut pro anferendo 

oſpirionrs ſcandalo obſequium confelſionts noſtre Regibus miniſtremus,quibus etiam nos ſub- eQ. 1c. Sits; 
dos eſſe ſacre Scripture pracipinnt, We muſt take care that for the avoiding ſuſpicion we gener, 
exhibit to Kings the duty of our confeſſion : For to them the holy Scriptures did command 

wen us to be obedient. And not only for the Faith of Biſhops and even of Popes, but 

for their Manners alſo Kings were to take care, and did it accotdingly. Juftinian 

made law's that Biſhops {hould not play at Dice, nor be preſent at publick ſpectacles ; 
2nd he ſaid of himſelf, Maximam havere ſe ſolicitudinem circa vera Dei dogmata, & Cir- Nowell 124i 
ut Sarerdotum hone/tatem, T hat his greateſt care was about the true dotrine of God, and <1. 


the good tives of Biſhops. £07; | 
4 Idonot intend by this, that whatſoever articles by Princes allowed, is therefore 
:obe accounted a part of true religion ; for that is more than wecan juſtifie of a de- 
foition made by a Synod of Biſhops : But that they are to take care that true doctrine 
beeſtabliſhed ; rbat they that are bound to do ſo mult be ſuppos'd _—_ Judges 
what is true doQrine;elſe they guide their ſubjeCcts,and ſome body elſe rules them,and 
then who is the Prince? By what means and 1n what manner the Civil power is to 
dothis Iam to ſet down in the next Rule ; but here the queſtion is of the power, 
ot of the manner of exerciling it : and the anſwer is, that this power of judging 
or themſelves and for their people is part of their right ; that no article of religion 
can become a law unle(s it be decreed by God, or by the Prince ; that the Biſhop's 
&claration is a good indication of the law of God, but that the Priace's fanttion 
nikes it alſo become a law of the Commonwealth: that the Prince may be deceived 
nan article of religion, isas true as that he may: be deceived in a queſtion of right; 
:1da point of law ; yet his determination hath authority, even when a hetter Pro» 
oicion wants it : that error mult ſerve. the ends of peace, till by the doctrines of 


the wiſer Eccleſiaſticks the Prince being better 1alormed, can by truth ſerve it ber- 
ter, | 


R UL E .: VIII. 


The ſupreme Civil power is to govern in Cauſes Feeleſiaſlical by the means 
end meaſures of Chriſt's inſtitution, that 3s, by the aſſiſtance and mi- 
nifteries of Eccleſiaſtical perſons. 


g are ſupreme Judges of the Law ; for cnjus eſt 10qui rjus eft interpretari, He 

, Ac that (peaks, belt knows his own .meaning.: and the law-giver is certainly his 

Y ovnbelt incerpreter. But in caſes where there is.doubt, the ſupreme Civil power 

peaks by them whoſe profe{lion it is to underſtand the laws. And (6 it is in religion, 

The King, is to ſtudy the law of God ; ze hoe it dithum ut totirs:ab alieno ore pen- 

deat, ipſcque a ſe nihil dijudicet, aid that learned:Prelate of Wincheſter, not that he Tortur. Tort, 

ſbould wholly depend in religion upon the ſentences of others, but- be- able of himſelf to 

judge. .cBut where there is difficulty, and thar. it be fit that the difficulty- be reſol- 

ved, there the ſupreme Civil power is to receive the aid of the Eccleſiaſtick,. from 

whoſe mouth the people are to require the law, and whole lips: by-their Offics and de- 

lgnation are #0 preſerve knowledge... The Doftors of the Jews tell that: when Jeph- 

thhhad:made a raſh vow, he mjght have been. releas'd if he,had;pleas'd :: For if 

alorſe had firſt mer him, he had not, been baund:to- have offer'd 1t-to. God:;! bur it 

mult have been ſold, and a ſacrifice be bought with;the price;; and much more muſt 

aman or a woman have been redeem'd.; | But hecauſe Jephthah was a Princein-1/- 

rl, he would not go to Phizehas'the! bigh Prieſt to have had his vow interpreted, 

commuted, or releaſed. Neither would Phinthas: go to him, | becauſe he; was nor 

wolſer his help till it was implor'd. . Phinehas did, not go to-Fephrhah, forthe had 

. Dneed, he bad ng buſineſs : and; Jephihah would not go to; Bhinebas, becauſe'he 

X vas the-better man., In the mean time the, Virgin died, or, as:ſome ſay, was kill'd 

; by-her Father :' but both Prince and Prieſt were: puniſhed, Fephrhab with a pallie, 

G udPhinehas was depriv'd of the Spirit. of Ggd.;;: For whenithe Prince needs the 

Piek he muſt conſult him ; and whether he cons him or no; the Prieſt muſt take 
2 | Care 
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care that noevil be done by the Prince, or ſuffer'd by him for want of Counſel 
Burt the Prince's office of providing for religion,and his manner of doing it in caſes 


of difficulty are rarely well diſcours'd of by T heodoſins the younger in a letter of his to 


S. Cyril, of which I have formerly mentioned ſome portions----- Pietaris dotringw 
in ſacra Synodo in utramque partem ventilatam eatenus obtinere volumms Ew Veritati 
& rationi conſentaneum eſſe judicabitur, The dottrine of godlineſs ſhall be diſcuſ din the 
ſacred Council, andit ſhall prevail or paſſintoa law ſo far as ſhall be judg'd agreeable to 
truth and reaſon. Where the Emperor gives theexamination of ir to the Biſhop, to 
whoſe office and calling it does belong : bur the judgment of ic and the ſanQion are 
the right of the Emperor, who would ſee the Decrees ſhould be eſtabliſhed if they 
were true and reaſonable. The judgment I fay was theEmperor's, but in his judg- 
ment he would be adviſed, taught and eſtabliſhed by his Biſhops. Sed zec eam dy. 
tFrinam indiſcuſſam patiemur ; cut dijudicanae eos prefici oportet qui ſacerdotiis ubivis gen. 
tinm preſident, per quos & nos quoque in veritatts ſententia ſtabilimur, & mags magiſq; 
identidem flabiliemur, That doftrine that t in queſtion we will not ſuffer to eſcape exami- 
nation; but thoſe ſhall be preſiaents of the judgment who in every Nation are the appointed 
Biſhops, by whom we alſo our ſelves ate confirmed in the true Religion, and hope every day 


to be move and more eſtabliſhed. 
W hen the ſupreme powef hath call'd in the aid and office of the Eccleſiaftick, 


' good Princes uſe to verifietheir aQs accordingly, to eſtabliſh their ſentences, to pu- 


In 5. Synod. 
Conſtant. 


niſh the convitt, to exterminate Hereticks and ſuppreſs their doQrines. Thus Hoxy. 
Tins and Arcadius the Emperors by an Editt repreſſed Pelagins and Celeſtivs whom the 
Biſhops had condemn'd ; Conſtantine after the ſentence of the Viceze Fathers againſt 
Arins, baniſh'd him. Theodoſius the Elder having diligently conferr'd with the Or- 
thodox Biſhops, and heard patiently what the others could ſay, by a law forbid 

them to have publick aſſemblies who denied the Conſubſtantialiry of the Son with 
the Father. Per Conſilium Sacerdotum & Optimatum ordinavimus, conſtituimus, & 

diximns ; it was the itile of King Pepiz in the Council of So;ſſons. And of this nature 

the inſtances are very numerous. For ſemper ſtudium fuit Orthodoxu & pit Imperate- 

ribus pro temporeexortas hareſes per congregationem religioſiſimorum Archiepiſcoporum- 
amputare, & rect fide ſincere preaicata in pace ſanitam Dei Eccleſiam cuſtodire, ſaid Theo- 

dorus Sulentiarins. All the pious and orthodox Emperors did uſe this ioftrument and 

manner of proceeding, for the cutting off hereſfies, and the ſincere publication of 
the faith, and the conſervation of the Church in peace. 

But that this manner of Empire may not prejudice the right of the Empire, it is to 


' be obſerved that in theſe things the Emperors us'd their own liberty, which provd 


Apud adcta 
Conc1] Epheſ; 
in liter . Theod. 
ad Synod, 


plainly they us'd nothing but their own right. For ſometimes they gave toleration to 
diflering Sets, ſometimes they gave none ; ſometimes they were govern'd by zeal, 
and ſometimes by gentle Counſels, only they would be careful that the diſputes 
ſhould not break the publick peace : but for their puniſhing Recuſants and Schilma- 
ticks they us'dtheir liberty ; ſo we find in the AQts of the great Epheſin Council, that 
Theodoſins the ſecond reſolved of one, but not upon the other. At vero five itt veniam 
impetraturi ſint qui a Patribus vitts diſcedent, fre non, nos ſant civitates ſimul & Eccle- 
ſias conturbari nequaquan ſinemus, Whether thoſe who are convitt of hereſte by the Fathers 
{ball be 1- mh yea or no, yet we will be ſure not to ſuffer the Republick or the C hurches to 
be aiſturbed. oy | | 
= Fobfervenow-in oppoſition to thoſe bold pretences of the, Court of Rome, 
and of the Presbyrery, that efteem Princes bound to execute their decrees, and 
accountthem but great miniſters and ſervants of their ſentences. Now if this be 
true, then Princes muſt confirm all that the Clergy decrees : If all, then the ſu- 
preme Prince hath leſs than the meaneſt of the People, not ſo much as a judgment © 
diſcretion ; or if he have, it is worſe, for he muſt not uſe his diſcretion for the doing 
of this duty, but muſt by an implicit faith and: a blind brutiſh obedience obey his 
Maſters of the Conſiſtory or Aſſembly. But if he be not bound to confirm all; 
then I ſuppoſe he may chuſe which he will, and which he will not : andif fo, it 1 
wellenough; for thenthe ſupreme judgment andithe laſt reſort is to the Prince, not 
to his Clerks. - Andthat Princes are but Exeoutioners of the Clergies ſentences 15!0 
far from being true, that we find Theodoſtus refuling to confirm the Atts of the 


great Epheſis Council: for having been informed:( though falſly ) that affairs were 
carried ill, he commanded the Biſho 


Ps to reſume the queſtion of the —__ . 
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for their as of condemnation againſt ther he made null, and commanded them rd 

jadpe it over again, and that till they had done ſo, they ſhould nor ftir to their Bi- 
ſhopricks.' The miniſtery was the Biſhop's all the way, but the extertial judgment 

4nd the legillative was the Prince's. So Charles the Grear reform'd the Church, Apud Sulun 
Fpifcopos congrevaviigc. 1 convocated the Bifhops to counſel me how God's law and C brijfts- die 5. Jun. 
in Religion fhowld be recover'd. Therefore by the counſel of my Religions Prelates and my 

Nobles, we have appointed Biſhops in every City, and Boniface their Archbiſhop, and 

appoint that a Synod ſhall be heldewery year, that in our preſence the canoniral decrees and 

the rights of the Church may be reſtor'd, and Chriſtian religion may be reformed, But be- 

cauſe this mult be evident as a conſequent of all the former diſcourſes upon this que- 

ſion ; it will be ſufficient now to fumm it up witi the teſtimony of S. 4uftiz writing = 

to Emeritus the Donatilt. Nam & terreae poteſt ates cum ſchiſmaticos perſeqautitur e& Epilt. 164; 
regula ſe defenaunt, 9/114 dicit Apoſtolus, Qui poteſt att reſiſtit, Det ordinationt reſiſt it----- 

Non enim fruſtra gladium portat, When the Civil power puniſhes Schiſmaticks they have 4 

warrant from an Apoſtolical Rule, which {, ays, He that reſiſts, reſiſts the ordinance of 

God : For they bear not the ſword invain, It is not therefore by a commilſijon or a com- 


mand from the Church that they puni{h Schiſmaticks, but [ conſt ituunt adverſus vos 


pro ſua ſoljcitudine ac poteſtate quod volunt ] they decree what they pleaſe againſt them ac- 
cordins to their own care and their own power. 


& Sothat when it is ſaid that Pfinces ate to govern their Churches by theconſent and 


advice of their Biſhops, it is meant not ae jure ſftriffo, but de bono & landabili :; It is 

fr that they do to, it is the way of Chrilt's ordinary appointment ; He that heareth 

you heareth me : and to them a command is given, 70 feed all the flock of Chriſt, In 

purſuance of which it was a famous relcript of Valentizian the firſt, cited by S, An Lib.s Egilt.33: 
brofe, 17 cauſa fiaet vel Eccleſiaſtici alicujus ordixis eum Juaicare adebere qui nec munere 

mper fit, nec jure diſſimilis. Theleare the words of the reſcript : that is, he would 

that Biſhops ſhould judge of Biſhops, and that in cauſes of faith or the Church their 

miniſtry ſhould beus'd, whole perſons by reaſon of thelike employmeat were moſt 

competent tobe put in delegation. Bur tothe ſame purpoſe more of theſe favourable 

Edits were made in behalt of the Church by T heodoſins and Valentinian the ſecond, 7 POE | 
by Arcadius, Honorius and Jaſtinian : and indeed belides that it is reaſonable in all Theod. de re- 
caſes, it is neceilary in very many ; becauſe Biſhops and Prielts are the moſt know- lg: ve. 
OY & "- - Es; ; alen.de Epic: 
wg in ſpicitual attairs, and therefore moſt fit to be counlellors to the Prince, who Jud.l. graviter. 
oftentimes hath no great skill, though he have ſupreme authoricy. Ir remember that ibid.Novel. 8g: 
when Gelius the Praxtor was fent Proconſul into Greece, he obſerv'd that the Scholars Civer.lib. 1.de 
at Athens did perpetvlly wrangle and erect Schools againſt Schools, and divided their 5: - 
Philofophy into SeQs; and therefore ſending for them, perſwaded them to live qui- 

eily and peaccably, and to put their queſtions to reference or umpirage, and in it 

ofter'd his own aſli{tance : but the Scholars laught at his confident offer to be a mo- 

derator in things he underſtood no more than his ſpurs did. He might have made 

them keep the peace, and at the ſame time make uſe of their. wit and his own autho- 

rity. Andalthough there may happen a caſe in which Princes may, anda caſe in 

which they muſt refuſe to contirm the Synodical decrees, ſentences and judgments 

cf Eccleſiaſticks : yet unleſs they do with great reaſon and upon competent neceflity, 

they cannot do jt without great ſcandal, and ſometimes great impiety. Bur of this I 

ſhall diſcourſe in the next Chapter. For the preſent, I was to afſert the rights of 

Princes, and: to eſtabliſh the proper foundation of humane laws ; that the Conſci- 

ence may build upon a rock, and not trult to that which ſtands upon ſand, and 

truſts to nothing. 


7.. I have been the larger upon theſe things, becauſe the adverſaries are great and 


many, and the pretences and the challenges high, and their oppoſition great and 
intricate,and their affrightmentslarge ; for they uſe ſomething to perſwade and ſome- 

thing to ſcare the Conſcience. Such is that bold ſaying of Pope Les the X. A jure Concil; tate 
tam drvino quam humano laics poteſt as nulla in Eccleſiaſticas perſonas attribata eft, Both ſub. Leon. x. : 
by Divine and\bumane laws Eccleſiaſticks are free from all ſecular power. But fierce and | 


"terrible are the words of the Extravagant Unam ſanitam. Porroſubeſſe Romano Pon 
tifici omnem humanam creaturam declaramus, ditimus, definimus & pronunciamus oms+ 


nino eſſe de neceſſntate ſalutts, That every manſhould be ſubject to the Biſhop of Rome, 
we define, we ſay, we declare and pronounce to be altogether neceſſary to ſalvation, 
This iadeed is high ; but how vain withal and trifling and unreaſonable I have 

So | 'Ddd 3; ſufficiently 
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ſufficiently evidenc'd. So that now the conſcience may firmly rely upon the foun- 
dation of humane laws, and by them ſhe is to be conduQted not only in Civil affairs, 
but io Eccleſiaſtica], that is, in religion as well as juſtice : and there is nothing that 
can prejudice their authority, - unleſs they decree againſt a law of God; of which 
becauſe Eccleſiaſtical perſons are the preachers and expoſitors by ordinary Divine x 
pointment, Princes muſt hear Biſhops, and Biſhops muſt obey Princes : or becauſe 
audire & obaudire to hear and to obey have great affinity, I chuſe to end this with the 

{ib de Myſter, expreſſion of Abbot Berenger almolt 1100 years ago, Sciendum eft quod nec Catholics 

fign: in Bibli- fide nec Chriſtiane contrarium eſt legi, ſi ad honorem reg i & ſacerdotii Rex Pontifici & 

oth. SS.PP. Pontifex obediat Regt, It i neither againſt the Catholick faith nor the Chriſt ian law thax 
tbe Prince obey the Biſhop, and the Biſhop obey the Prince : the firſt is an obedience of 
piety, and the latter of duty : the one 1s juſtice, and the other is re/igzon, 


Oo m— 


SBHAP.: IV. 


Of. the power of the Church in Canons and Cenſures, with their 


obligations and powers over the Conſcience. 


KOULE L 
Thewhole power which Chriſt hath left in ordinary to his Church 3s merely ſpi- 


ritual. 


>22»-2@ Hat there are great things ſpoken by the Doctors of the Primitive 
Church of the Eccleſialtical or Spiritual power is every where evi- 

dent, and that there are many expreſſions which prefer it above the 

ſecular ; all which T ſhall repreſent in ſtead of others in the words of 

S. Chryſoſtom, becauſe of them all he was the moſt eloquent, and 

| likelieft in the faireſt imagery to deſcribe the powers of his Order. 
6 Others are the limits of the Kingdom, others of the Prieſthood ; for thu #s greater than 
verb. Ifaia, 7that : and you muſt not eſt imate it by the purple and the gold, The King hath allotted to him 
the things of this world to be adminiſtred ; but the right of Prieſthood deſcendeth from 
above : Whatſoever ye ſhall bind on Earth ſhall be bound in Heaven. To the King # com- 
mitted what is here below ; to me, that ts to the Biſhop, things celeſtial, The bodies are 
intruſted to Princes, but the ſouls to Biſhops. The King remits the guilt of bodies, but the 
Biſhop the guilt of ſins. The Prince compels, the Biſhop exherts. He governs by neceſſity, 
but we by connſel; He hath ſenſible armour, but we ſpiritual weapons ; He wageth war 
azainſt the Barbarians, but we againſt the Devil, Here then is a greater principality. For 
which cauſe the King ſubmits himſelf to the Prieſt®s hand, andevery where in the Old Tefta- 

, ment the Prieſts did anoint Rings, Where by the way though it be not exattly true 
» Kives 9:4, thar the Kings of 1/7acl and Judah were always anointed by Prieſts, but ſometimes 
by Prophets who were no Prieſts, as in the caſe of Jehu; yet ſuppoſing all that, the dil- 
courſe is trueenough, and the ſpiritual power inrelation to a nobler obje is in that 
regard better than the temporal ; and therefore is in ſpiritual account in order toa ſpt- 
ritual end above that which ſerves the leſs excellent. But the effe&t of this diſcourſe 
is, that Kings are ſubject to Biſhops juſt as the Princes of Iſrael were to thoſe that 
anointed them ; that is, they came under their hands for union, and conſecration, 
and bleſſing, and counlel, and the rites of ſacrifice. And all this is very true ; and this 

is all that was or could be intended by S. Chry/otoms, or thoſe other eminent lights of 
the Primitive Church,who ſet their Order upon a candleſtick,and made it illuſtrious 
by theadvantage of compariſon. The advantages are wholly ſpiritual, the excellen- 
cies are ſpiritual, the operationsare ſpiritual, and the effes are ſpiritual; the office 

is ſpiritual, and fo is all the power. Bur becauſe the perſons of the men in whom this 
ſpiritual power is ſubjeCted are temporal as well as Princes, and ſoare all their civil 


actions, therefore whatever eminence they have for their ſpiritual employment, 't 
| givcs 
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ves them no temporal advantage; that comes 1n upon another ſtock : but for the 
{piritual It 15 as muchas it is. pretended ; bur then'ir is no more, 

; For it is purely ſpiritual. Whereany thing'of tezmporalis mingled with it, it is not 
oreater in that, but ſubject ro the temporal power. Withour this there could never 
be peace : and where the juriſdiction of two-Courts dointerfere, there is perpetual 
wranglings. But God having ordain'd two powers hath made them both beſt ; and 
yet ſo that both of them are interior: but becaule it is in diftering powers, they botli 
rule in peace, and both obey with pleaſure. How the Eccleliaſtick ſtate is ſubject 
tothe Civil I have largely accounted : Now I am to defcribe the eminences, pow- 
ers, advantages and legitlations of the ſpiritual ; concerning which we ſhall have the 
beſt fight if we rightly undertfiand the nature and quality of the power, | 
. ds my Father ſent me, ſo ſend I you, ſaid Chriſt to his Apoſtles. Now it is plain 
how the Father was pleas'd to fend his Son; with humility and miracles, with a low 
fortune and a great deſign, with poverty and power, with fulneſs of the ſpirit and 
excellency of wiſdom. That was the manner. The end was, the redemption of 
Man, the conquering of the Devil, the preaching of the Goſpel, the foundation of 
the Church, the inſtruQtion of faith, the baptizing Converts, the reformation of 
manners, the extirpation of ſin. "This was the entire end, and that was the juſt man- 
ner in which Chriſt was ſent into the world: And ſince his Apoſtles and their ſuc- 
ceflors were to purſue the ſame ends and no other, they were furniſhed with the ſame 
power : and Chriſt gave them the Holy Ghoſt, and gave them commandment and 

wer tO teach all Nations, to baptize them, to bind and to looſe, to miniſter his body 
and his bloud, toexhort and to reprove, to comfort and to cure, to make ſpiritual 
ſeparations of the vile from the precious. This-is the ſumm of all the Commiſſions 
they had from Chriſt. . | 4 

This power and theſe commiſſions were wholly Miniſterial without domination, 
pithout proper juriſdiftion, that is, without coattion; it being wholly againſt the 
defign of the religion, that it ſhould be forc'd ; 'and it being far romov'd from per- 
ſons ſo diſpos'd, fo employed, ſo inſtrutted to do ir. And therefore one of the requi- 
ſites of a Biſhop is pn #:) 7Anpreov, He muſt be no ſtriker : he had no arms put into his 
hand to that purpoſe ; the Ecclelialtick ſtate being furniſhed with authority, but ng 
power, that 15, authoritate ſuadendi, non jubenar poteſt ate (that I ma y uſe the expreſi1- 
on in Tacitus ) an authority to perſwade and torebuke, but no power to command, as the 
word is us'd in the ſence of ſecular dominion. 
Concerning which that the thing be rightly underſtood, we mult firſt truly un- 


derftand the word. Accurſius defines Juriſdiftion to be poteſtatem de publico intro- Jn l.r. in verb! 
duitam cum neceſſitate juris dicendi & equitatis ſtatuende, A publick power of do- Poteſt. FF. de 
ing right and equity. It is poteſtzs ad jus atcendum, ſo Muſcornus Cyprius, A power —_—_ 


of giving ſentence 1n cauſes between party and party. But we ſhall beſt underſtand 
the meaning of Furi/dictio by that place of Cicero. Quid ergoiſtins in jure dicendo 


litdinem demonſtrem ? Quis veſtrum non ex urbana juriſdictione cognovit ? Quis un- Ocat. inver! 
quam iſto Pretore Cheliaone invita lege agere potuit ? Fudices citari jubet : Jubet citari 5m 4+ 


Heraclium : citatur yens Sopatrus : Stenium citari jubet : atque ut aliquando de rebas 
ipſo cognitis, judicatis, & de judicibus datis deſiſt amns dicere, &c, From which words 
t is plain, that juriſdiction is a power of magiſtracy to ſummon the parties, to hear 
their cauſe, and togive ſentence. And therefore in Szetoz7us we often find theſe 
expreſſions, Imperatorem jus dixiſſe, cognoviſſe, judicaſſe, The Emperor took cognizance, 
ad judge, did give ſentence, that is, did exerciſe juriſdiftion. Empire is always 
cluded under juriſdiction ; and it is divided into a cognition of capital and 
pecuniary cauſes, as appears plainly in the title of the Code De juriſdifFione, which 
landles both cauſes: and Aſconins Pediannus in his argument upon the fourth aQion 
painlt Verres proves exprelly that Capital ations are part of Juriſdition. To which 


purpoſe is that of Suetorizs in the life of Auguſtus ; Dixit autem jus non diligentia4 modo Cap. 34 


ſumma ſed & lenitate, ſiquidem manifeſti parricidii reum, nec culleo inſueretur, quod 
non niſi confeſſt afficiebantur hac pena: &c. But of this there is no queſtion, Now 
of juriſdiction thus underſtood, it is evident that the Eccleſfiaſtick fate hath no 
right derived to them from Chriſt, that is, nopower to puniſh any man corporally, 
or tocompel them to anſwer in criminal cauſes ; they have no power of the ſword, 
a reftraint upon the body - but having care of Souls, which cannot be govern'd by 
loree, they are to govern as ſouls can be governed, that is, by arguments and reaſon, 


by 
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by fear and hope, by preaching of rewards and puniſhments, and all the ways of; 
nobleſt amen, thet is, by widow and by the ways of God. . 7s Ofche 
This appears inthe Apoſtles's deſcription of their own office and power. What js 
x Cor. 3. " Parl and what is Apollo, but Minifters by whom ye believed) Miniſters of Chriſt, Ste. 
2 Cor. 5. wards of the Myſteries of Chriſt : to us is committed the word of reconciliation; we aye 
1 Cor. 6 Embaſſadors for Chriſt ; s XUEAEUGYTES, WE ATE 708 Loras over the flock ; but as though 
= God did beſeech you by us, we pray you in C hriſt”s ſtead to be reconcil a toGod. Thus Chrift 
: ſer them overthe houſhold, not toſtrike the ſervants, but zo give them their meat iy 
Lib. 5. contr. due ſeaſon ; that is, as Opratrus expreſſes it, ro miniſter the food of God's Worg and 
Parmen- Sacraments to the {ervants of the family. Nolite vobis majeſt atis dominum vindicayre : 
nam ſi ita eſt, vindicet ſbi & miniſtri qui menſe dominice famulantar, ut pro humanitate 
exhibita ab invitatis gratulatio eis referatur — Eſt ergo is univerſis ſervientibus nog dy. 
minium ſed miniſterium. Therefore eſteem nor your ſelves to have any thing but the 
miniſtery and ſervice, nothing of dominion. And indeed we need challenge no 
more : It is honour enough to ſerve ſuch a Prince, to wait at ſuch a table, tobe fie. 
wards. of ſuch a family, to miniſter ſuch food, This ſervice is perfett freedom : and 
Homil. 35.in that is more than can be ſaid of the greateſt temporal dominion in the world, Pyiy. 
Matt. apud cipes Eccleſie fiuut ut ſerviant minoribus ſuis, & miniſtrent eis quecunque acceperunt & 
Cheyiolt, Chriſto. The.ſame with the words of Chriſt, He that is greateſ# amongſt you, let him 
Ibid. be your miniſter. For the honours in Chriſtian religion at firſt lookt like dignities - but 
indeed they are not divers honours, but divers ſervices : as it ſeems to be an honour to the 
eye that it enlightens the whole body, but itt not its honour, but its miniſtery ; ſo it is 
amongſt the Saints ; it is not his honour, but his att. Andſo is the Apoſt leſhip thought to 
; Cor. v9. © be 4 great dignity, but it is not ſo ; but it is his miniſtery. For ſo S. Paul ſays, 
If I preach the Goſpel it is no glory to me : for neceſſity is laid upon me, and woe is unto 
ze if I do not preach the Goſpel ; for if T doit willingly, I bave a reward ; but if unwilling. 
ly, there is nothing but a tewaraſhip intruſted to me, The conſequent of this diſcourſe 
is this in the words of the ſame Father, Quicunque deſiderat primatum in terra, inve- 
niet confuſionem in celo, Whoſoever deſires primacy ( meaning amongſt the Ecclelias, 
ſticks, and by vertue of their order and office) «pox Earth, ſhall find confuſion in Hea- 
ven. 
7, But this is moſt expreſly and clearly taught by the Fathers of the Church. So 
In Apologet. S. Chryſoſtom Nazianzen, He that is ſet over others (ſpeaking of Biſhops) laying behind 
him every ſin, muſt proceed in goalinef, ſo that by the example of his ſpiritual growth he 
may draw others unto vertue, eſpecially by that form of humility which was deliver'd to 
wu by the Lord, Non enim oportet vi vel neceſſitate conſtringere, ſed ratione & vite ex. 
| emplis ſuadere, For no man is to be conſtrain'd by force or by neceſſity, but perſwaded by 
In Epitaph. yeaſ072 and good examples. And thus S. Hierom diſtinguiſhes the Eccleſiaſtical power 
Nepot-FP-3* from the Regal. Ihe nolentibus preeſt, hic volentibus : ille terrore ſubjecit, hic ſervituti 
donatur : ille corpora cuſtodit ad mortem, hic animas ſervat ad vitam, The King g9- 
verns whether men will or no, the Biſhop none but the willing. He ſubdues them by ter- 
ror, but the Biſhop is but the ſervant of the peoples Souls, The King keeps bodies reſerv'd 
for death, but the Biſhop takes care of Souls that they may live eternally, Upon this ac- 
Homil. ;. in count S.Chryſoſtor conliders the great difficulty there is in the diſcharge of the Epi. 
Acta Apoit. ſcopal office, and affirms it ro be more troubleſome than that of Kings : as much as 
the rage of the Sea in a tempeſt is greater than the curlings of a troubled River : and 
he gives this reaſon for it, Q10ziam iliic plures ſunt qui adjuvant, eo quod legibus ac 
mandatis omnia peraguntur : hic vero nihil tale, neque enim licet ex authoritate pracipe- 
re, Becauſe there are more helpers in the ſecular government ; for all things are tranſ- 
atted by laws and by commandments : but here ( meaning in the Eccleſiaſtick ſtate ) 
there is noſuch thing ; for it is lawful, but we have no authority to command any thing. 
» Homil. z.in For * In poteſtateſubjettorum eſt obedire vel non. They are not domeſticks, they are 
Tit. © not properly ſubjetts, but obedrentiam habertes in ſua ipſorum poteſtate, They have 
3M their obedience in their own power : they may if they will, and they ſhall have 
a5 a good reward ; but if they will not, they may chuſe, For with this pow- 
er and upon thele terms the Holy Ghoſt hath made them overſeers, to feea, 
not to rule, zhe Church of God, that is, not to rule by Empire, but by per- 
Hebr. 3.7. ſwaſion. And this is intimated by the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, Obey thew that 
are ſet over you, and ſubmit your ſelves; for they watch for your ſouls * that they 
tray doit with joy, not with grief; for that is unprofitable for you. That is, Submit 
your 


in Canons and (enſures. 
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our ſelvesro your ſpiritual Rulers chearfully and willingly: if you do not, they 
can have no comforr ia their miniſtery ; it will grieve them to find you refractory, 
and you will be che loſers by it, tor their grief will doyouno profit. Now if thele 
Rulers had a power of coercion, he could quickly make them willing, and the 5+- 
1429/40: the anguiſh would fall upon the diſobedient. The ſame precept 1s 1n the 
Epiltle tothe 7 heſſalonians, where the words do themſelves expound the nature of 


the government, We beſeech you brethren, to know them which labour amoneft you, and are 1 Theſl;. 12: 


over you in the Lord,and admoniſh you,and to eſteem them very highly in love for their works 
ſake. And immediately atter he calls them zz partem ſolicitudinis, into a participation 


of this rule, r0sTaTeE & T1&X |:, He beſeech you brethren, to admoniſh, or £0 warn, fO V. 14. 


reprove them that are unruly, That is, you mult help us in our government : we 
are over you to admoniſh you, bur you muſt admoniſh one another : that will help 
our work forward when you are willing. But zhey which are over you mult be highly 
eſteemed, not for their dignity, but for their works ſake, not in fear, but ix love ; 
for they are over you not by Empire, but by diſcourſes, not by laws, but by exhor- 
ration. And certainly this is the beſt government in the world; rhat the people of 
God fit populus voluntarine, ſhould ferve God with reafon and choice, with love and 
pleaſure and eternity of ſatisfaction. And this is obſerved allo by S. Chryſoftom. The 
Princes of this world ( faith he) are ſo much inferior to this ſpiritual power, by how much 
it is better to rule over the wills of men than over their bodies : and that's the (tate of 
Ecclefiaſtical government, concerning which who pleaſe to ſee much more, may 
with pleaſure read it in S.Chryſoſtom in his firſt Homily upon the Epittle to 7 #5, and 
the eleventh Homily upon the Epiſtle to the Epheſians, and in his ſecond book of 
Prieſt hood. 
Now againſt this it will not be ſufficient to oppoſe any precedents of government 


was todie the death; for they had zraſnapimim Inxaneroiay, a true proper formal 
juriſdittion given rhem by God: and when Mo/es fate in judgment, ouriIpevor iepds, 
faith Ph:lo, the Prieſts were his aſſeſſors; and Judgis ſucerdoti: honos firmamentum po- 
ztentie erat, the honour of the Jewiſh Prieſthood was a great eftabliſhment to the power of 
the Nation, ſaith Tacitus, For the Prieſts were tH0x0To, Biſhops, and Judges of 
controverſies, and by the law appointed to inflict puniſhment upon criminals, ſaid 


Yoſephus, But in the Goſpel there was no ſuch thing. The Jewiſh excommunicati- cont: 


3 
bt. o/ 


under the Old Teſtament. He there that did nor obey the word of the High Prieit De 
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ons were aQts of power and a mixt Empire ; ours are ſecurities to the ſound part,and on: 11-66; 


cautions againft offenders. Their preachings were decrees ſometimes; ours can be 
but exhortations and arguments to perſwade and invite conſent. 

Bur neither can it be denied but that the Apoſtles did ſometimes ations of a de- 
legate juriſdiction. Thus S. Peter gave fentence of death againſt 4nanizs and Sap- 
phira ; $, Paul inflicted blindneſs upon Elyma: the Sorcerer, and deliver'd Hymenenus 
and Alexander and the inceſtuous Corinthian to be buffeted by Satan; and S. John 
threatned to do the like to Diotrephes. That this was extraordinary appears by the 
manners of animadverſion,which were by miracle and immediate Divine judgment ; 
for thoſe which were delivered to Satan were. given up to be corporally tormented 


by ſome grievous ficknels or violence ofan evil ſpirit, as * S. Chryſoſtom, || S. Am- 5 
Bur cherefore this homil. x5. 


broſe, S. Hierom, and divers others of the Fathers. do affirm. 


x Corinthi: © 


was an at of Divine Juriſdiction, not of Apoſtolical : It was a miraculous verifi. - omg 


cation of their Divine Miſſion, ſeldom us'd, not by ordinary emiffion of power, 5. Auguſt. 
but by an extraordinary ſpirit: for ſo S. Paul threatned ſome criminals in the <ontr- Epiſt. 


Church of Corizrth, that if he did come he would not ſpare them: but it was be- _ 13:2: 


cauſe they made it neceſſary by their undervaluing of his perſon and miniftery. 
Since ye do ſo, ſince ye dolook for a ſign and proof of Chriſt ſpeaking in me, you 
ſhall have it. It is not S. Pas ordinary power, nor his own extraordinary, but 4- 
#127 Xezqs, an experiment of Chriſt's power, who was pleas'd to miniſter it by 
S. Paul, as well as by any other Apoſtle: ſomething like thoſe words of our Bleſſed 
Saviour, Az evil and adulterons generation ſeeketh after a ſign ; and the ſign of the Pro- 
phet Jonas ſholl be given them. But then there was great neceſſity, and tome prodigi- 
vus examples were tobe made to producethe fear of God and the reverence of reli- 
gion, that the meanneſs. and poverty of the Miniſters might not expoſe the inſtitu- 
tion tocontempt : and becaule the religion.was deſtitute of all cemporal coercion; 


_ and the Civil power put on armor not for it but againſt is, therefore God took 


the 


n.l.3.C.r; 
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the matter into his own hand, and by judgments from Heaven verified the preach- 
ings Apoſtolical. Thus when the Corizrhians did uſe the Lord's Supper unworthily, 
God puniſhed them with ſickneſs and with death as the Apoſtle himſelf tells them ; 
for to denounce them after and to pronounce them before were equal ations of mini. 
ſtery, but equally no parts of juriſdiction. This way continued in the Church 
though in very infrequent examples, till the Emperors became Chriſtians, and by 
laws and temporal coercions came to ſecond the word of Ecclefiaſtical Miniſtery, For 
S. Cyprian tells of ſome perſons who being afflicted with evil ſpirits were cur'd at 
their baptiſm, who afterwards upon their Apoltaſte from the faith were afflited 
again, and again fel] intothe power of the Devil: Recedente ſiquidem aiſciplina receſ. 
ſi & gratia; when they forſook Chritt, himſelf took the matter into his own hand, 
and was not wanting by an att of his own juriſdiction to declare that he was their 
Lord, and would be honour'd by them or upon them. 
And this was the rod that S. Paul threatned to the Schiſmatical Corinthians ; not 
| any emanation of the ordinary power of miniſtery, but a miraculous confignation of 
2 Cor. 12. 12. it: for rheſe things ( as S. Chry/cſtom obſerves?) S. Paul calls ſ72na Apoſtolatus mei,the 
_ 4 ſrens of his Apoſtleſhip wrought among them in ſigns and miracles and powers: this 
20 m2 Cor. Was effected in healing the ſick, and in ſtriking the refraftory with the rod of God ; 
Homil. 5.m jn giving light to the blind, and making them blind that would not ſee; in railing 
oo the dead to life, and cauſing them to die that would not live the life of righteouſneſs. 
But this was not done 14s Svyxpe, not by any power of their own, but by that power 
ro which they only minittred, by the power of Chriſt who ( blefled be his holy 
Name for it ) keeps this power only in his own hands. In theſe their power was ng 
more a power of juriſdiction than E/zas had, who, as S. James ſaid, prayed that it 
might, and prayed that it might not rain ;, and call d for fire from Heaven. Andjult ſo | 
the Apoſtles being mov'd by an extraordinary ſpirit did, when the ſpirit ſaw cauſe, 
miniſter to the Divine judgment. But that was not their work ; tliey were ſent of 
another errand, and were intrulted with other powers. 

* But ater all this, it is certain that there were in the Church ſome images and fimi- 
litudes of juriſdiQtion in their ſpiritual government. The ſoul is not, cannot be pro- 
per to any juriſdiction but that of God. Far juriſdiction is the effeQ of legiſlation, and 
15 in the mixt Empire as the other is in the ere. Now none can give laws to ſouls 
but God; he only is Lord of wills and underſtandings ; and therefore none can give 
judgment or reſtraint to ſouls but God, But as by preachiag the Eccleſiaſtick itate 
does imitate the legiſlation of God ; ſo by. the power of the Keys ſhe does imitate his 
juriſdiction. For itis to be obſerved that by the Sermons of the Goſpel the Eccleli- 
aſticks give laws to the Church, that is, they declare the laws of God ; and by the | 
uſe of the Keys they alſo declare the Divine juriſdiction : for as the Church can make 
no law of Divine worſhip or Divine propoſitions, of faich or manners, but whatſhe 
hath received from Chriit and his Apoſtles ;ſo neither can ſhe exerciſe any judgment 
bur the judgment of God. To that ſhe miniſters by threatnings and denunciations, 
by comforts and ablolutions, as ſhe miniſters to the legiſlative of God by preaching 
and publiſhing, by extortation and commanad- | 

12, Forthereisan Empire in preaching; there is a power of Command which the 
Homil. :3.in Biſhops and Miniſters of the Church of God muſt exerciſe. 'Tothis purpoſe S. Chry- 
2 Tune [oftom diſcourſes excellently, There are ſome things which. need teaching, ſomewhich 

' need commanding : if therefore you invert the order, and had rather command where it 
6s neceſſary for you to teach, you are ridiculous; and as badif' you go about to teach 

' where you rather ſhould command, That men ſhould do 'no evil, you need not teach, but 
zo forbid it with the force of agreat anthority : and ſo you muſt command them that they 
ſhorld not give heed to Jewiſh fables. But if' you wonld have them give their gooas 
to the poor, or keep their virgin, here you have need of doctrine and exhortation. There- 
fore the Apoſtle ſaid both, Command and teach— Thus you ſee that a Biſhop muſt #08 
exly teach, but ſometimes it is neceſſary that he ſhonld command, * Bur then this 
being a doQtrinalprecept, or commanding by the force ofa clear confeſſed doctrine, 
hathin it no other Empire but that it is a Commanding in the Name of God, and 
means this only, that ſomethings are ſo clear and obvious, ſo neceſſary and con- 
feis'd, that he who neglects them is condemn'd by himſelf; he need not be taught, 
but only commanded to do his duty :; but if he will not, God, who-gave him 


the law, hath alſo juriſdiction over him : and to this alſo the Church does a 
| ; or 


x Cor. 11. 30. 
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for the Biſhop commands him in God's Namezaudiffie wilkgeehecao puniſh him in 
God's Name, that 1s, he can degounce God's judgments againſt bim ; 1andthat's our 
migiſterial juriſdiction : he 6an declare hjm to be; que gf the way of ſalvation,and.un» 
| worthy toreceive the holy myſteries and. pledges of falvatioo.. This isogr £9ercion; 
13- But che uſe ofthe Keys does differ from, proper juriſdiction, in:thjsgreatthing, 
Tharif the Keys be rightly us'd they dg,bynd, or logle ce(pettively; but if.they 
er, they do nothing upon the ſubjeft, they, neither; þjad nor Joſe, ; Now: .in 
proper juriſdiction it is otherwiſe ; for, xight.or wrong, 1t a Man be condemn'd he 
ſhall die forit ; and it he be hang'd he is hang'd. Bu; the Church gives nothing 
but che ſentence of God, and tells upon-what terms God wk or will not pardon. 
If the Prieſt miniſter rightly and judge accordingto the will: | 
ſubjebt ſhall find rhar ſentence made good 19 Heaven. bythe xealevents.of the othe 
world, which rhe Prieſt progounces herg-yponearth. .Butiif the Prieſt be;deceived, 
he is deceiv'd for himſelf and, for no body. elle ;; he alters nothing. of ithe ſlate of 
the ſoul by his quick ans or his. ynzealonabls;\ binding. : [For 3t is:not true _ 
here which the Lawyers fay;g | 


_ 


ly give 09 pardon, and therefore inflict op pugiſhment,.,,.,.;; _;, , wm 
4, Indeed the power of the Keys is by.a Metaphor chang'diato a { ward, andS. Paul's 
with | I would they were even cut off that: trquble jou ] ſeems.to be.the, warrant; and 
by excommunicarions evil perſons are:6ut aft; frgm ;che.congregation.,of the. Lord. 
And it 15trve.thacthe Eccleliaſtical authority, is-a power of jurildiction, juſt as E x- 
communication is a word. Bur ſo is; the ward; of God; fharper than d two edged 
ſword; and10.is a ſevere reproat, it cuts 0the bone,; ;,Vec. cenſarinm /tylym, Clajus 

mucronem muitis remears majores. noſtri. retnperunt,, que paſthac atque ifiu gladins ow 

Diftatorinm pertimeſcamus, ſaid Cicero, 'Tihe;Cenſor's tongueiwas a ſword; ibut,our Cluentio, 
Anceſtors ſometimes did not feel.it ſinast-;,and;we tear:it.not.ſo much as;the fword 
of the Diatars. Bur how [little:there- js; af-praper juriſdiction in Excommunica- 
tion:we.can demonſtrate ;hut by t00 good an, aggument..,. For ſuppale Juliar rob. 
bing.of a\Chureb, f{trikiog the;Biſhop, .diſgraciog;the (Religion, idaingany thing 
Jor which be js ip/ofa&o.excommunicare:;- tel him of the:penalty;he-jncurs;cite him; 
before:the Biſhop, denounce it in the» Chyreh;; what have you dane-40 him tha 
ſhall compel. him-to dothis duty ? Suppoſe he will not\ſtay;from the Church, that he 
will got0,another, ito.a ſtrange countrey,/,or that hedeſpiſcs all this. 'Have you 
made;him afraid? -have you troubled;him,?: have you grieved him? have you done 
that which ſhall make.him doſo.no more ? 1But:J44ian was about to renounce Chri- 
Ktianity, and:thinks it all a Fable. -Qr.ſuppaſeilels-than,that : 1uppoſe a Man. that 
keeps a concubine, ;and knowing ;thathe-ns,' and,yer [reſolves not to. quit the (in, 
the abſtains from the communion and ithe publick ſervice of. the :Chiirch ; if. the 
Siſhop admoniſhes:him to Jeave the partner,of his ſin; how:ifhe willnot? By what 
compulſory can the Eccleliaſtick ſtats. inforce him.? if, you threaten to drive him 
from the Communion, he hath prevented -you; he never-comes at it, If from 
Prayers, you do him a kindneſs; for he loves them not. If from Sermons, then 
he will enjoy his luſt without controlment, What can the Church do in this 
cale ? 'But ſuppoſe yet once more, that a violent hand ſhall pull down the whole 
Epiſcopal 
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Epiſcopal order, whatſhalt the: Church do then ? will The excommunicate the Men 
that do it'2'Fhey ſay: theordercir Tel is Antichriſtian 5 and can they fear to be 
cxcottimunicated by them ?\and who fears to be excommunicated by the Presby- 
tery; that believes them to'be a dead hand iand caneffet nothing ? Andinthe ſum 
of afHaits; ay the' ob{tinate and rhe" ineorrigtble are-to be proceeded againſt by 
thar extterhe remedy 'Nad to them whe-need thar extreme it is no remedy':'' for 
they that need it, care not for it' : and-What-compulſion' then can this be ? If jr be 
aby thing-really efeQive; let ir'be perſwaded to them that ſhall deſerve ir ; for ic 
muſt-work wholly by opinion, and cart affright-them only who are taughr to be 
atrard of iri! It can only dv effort vpoifthem who are willing to be good in the way 
of che Chureh :' for itis'a fpiritmalpuoiſÞment.;andtherefore operates only upon'the 
ſpirit, that1s; upon the- will and underftanding, which'can have no coercion: {© 
that in effe@ 1t compels ithem -Who-areiwHling ro be compelld, thats, it does nor 
compel at all;} and therefore:s but inipropetly an aCt of Juriſdiction, 

For that'which the'Ecckfialticks'ean doj'1s a' ſuſpenſion of their own aQ, not 
any:powerover the aCtionsof other Men: and therefore'is but an uſe of their own 
liberry; not an excrciſe'of juriſdiftion: "He does the'fame thing in Sacraments as 
he does preaching ©. Ti/bethhe declares the: guilty perſon 'to be' out of the way 
ro Heaven,''t6'be obnoxious 'to the Divine anger, to-be a debtor of repentance; 
and refuling to'baptize/an-evil Catechumen, or to communicate an ill living Chri. 
{tian, doesbarſay the fame thing :' he ſpeaks in one by ſigns, and in the other he 
fignifies by words. 'If he denies to give htm 'the Holy Communian, he tells him he 
is not-intheiſtate of grace\and the Divinefavour, he tells him that he hath no com. 
munion with Chriſt 3" and therefore by'denying the Symbols ſays thar truth which 
by his-Sermons he pubhſhes. All the effe&t and real event is produc'd by the fin 
of the Man: j\'znd the'Minifter of religiontells himis-God's meſſenger what he hath 
done to himſelf, and \what *will 'come tpon him \from' God. This is judicinm, non 
Juriſdittid) '# Judging, wot 4 juriſdiction ; a yudging' a Man worthy or unworthy; 
which'does-not ſuppoſe & fuperiority*of:quridiQtion, but equals do it to their 
oo ithough in this rhe Clergy hath*a fuperiority, and an authority from God 
todo ſoy i: LE ante. co to bios, M7 | 


_ ** Add to'this, that theothereffets of Excommunication are not any force or im- 


preſſion upon the Delinquent, but are! the caution and duty of the Church, or 
Janior pars of them that 'are innocent ; for'it is a command to them to abſtain from 
the ſociety 'of che criminal:- for to'himit4s-no dire& obligation ; indireQtly it is, | 
.as1 have already affirm®dand/ſhall afrerwards diſcourſe. 

This diſcourſe cannot lefſen'the power and zuthority of the Church; it only ex- 
plicates'the'nature of 1t, becauſe it is uſeful: to many caſes of conſcience, and does 
rightly eſtabliſh the foundation of this great meaſure of conſcience, [ Eccleſiaſti- 

cal laws Þand'it addsgrandeur to it. ' For itis in the Eccleſiaſtical government as 
it was io the'/Judaical-before they' had-a'King. They had no King of their own, 


but God'was their Kingi;/ and he-did exerciſe Juriſdiction, and appointed Judges 
-over them;-and wrought miracles for their puniſhment or their efcape reſpeCtive- 


ly: anddv it is in the*Church ;- Chriſt our head keeps the ſpiritual regality and 
the juriſdictionin his own hands, but ſends us to miniſter it according tohis laws ; 
which if wedo, rhey' who are found criminals cannot indeed be ſmitten by us, but 
they thallbefmirten by*God : and therefore' Chriſt ſaid the ſame thing tohis miſl- 
.onariesas God' did to 'Sawmwel, They have not rejeited thee, but me, ſaid God ; and, 


' He that deſpiſeth you, deſpiſeth me, '(aid- Chriſt. And now, although Kings have 
-the {word in their own hand; and can ſmite the diſobedient ; yet we cannot: but 


God will ſmite them:that are diſobedient to the Church : and that's worſe for them 
that feel it, and' better: for'them that are but threatned ; for it is true, that by re- 
pentancethey may eſcapethat whickis threatned by the Church,which in the Com- 


-mon wealrh' they: cannot : but theſe that feel it are in a worſe condition ; for #f 


is\ a fearful thing to fall tnto the hands of the living God; and, who can dwell with the 
Everlaſting barnings ® For our God is a conſuming fire. 
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The Church hath power to make Laws and to give Commands ob/iging the 
" Conſcience, that is, tying the Subjefs to obedience under the penalty of 
' committing ſin, or of incurring the Divine. diſpleaſure. _ 


TY the Church it is certain-I,muſt firſt mean the:Church Catholick,or all the Go- 
veraours of the Chriſtian: Aﬀemblies i.the world :: becauſe. if it be.in a part it 
s.1n the whole.z and.if it-be gejther-in a-part:nor-in the-whole, 1t 1s no: where. But 
yet becauſe the. whole Cathalick Church, that is;; all- the Governours of Churches 
(fox if we ſpeak-of the Church, making: Laws,:we muſt mean. the governing part of 
th; Church) did never meet fince the- days af the Apoſtles, who being few and uni- 
ted. and abſolute and ſupremegould: then do what could never be done fince : it is ne- 
cfary for the reducing this:Rule to-practice, that.the Legiſlation.and the power of 
commanding be ſubje&ed- in ſame; more particular ſubject ;- and therefore I'ſhall in- 
tance in the leaſt. - By the. Church; I mean.every particular Church joyn'd to the _ . 
ad of: Union ;; and by the particular Church,l mean the[Angel of that Church,zhe Epiſt. ad Flo: 
Biſbop ; according to, that ſaying of St. Cypraan,Seire,debes Eprfcopum in Eccleſiz efſe,ts Feat _ 
Eclefram jn Epsſcopo, The Biſhop ts in the Church, and the Ghurch.1m the Biſbop : that is, 
he 15:in_ the Church as. the head is part of the body, arid the-Church 1s in hum as in 
their repreſentative, and all theip, power is miniſtred by his hand, and their-intereft 
momoted by him ; and he is the hand of God and the hand of the People z: this lif- 
ted up, and: that let down ;. this ' in the miniſtery of Prayers; and that inthe mini- 
ſery of bleſſings. And therefore St. Chryſoſkamiexpounding . thoſe words, of Chriſt, . 
ul; unto the Church, ſays, that they mean, tell it to the Biſhop of the Church; whgtnno 0 
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..,Now..all the power of commanding and making Eccleſiaſtical Laws, that is,Laws 
eReligion, is wholly in the Paſtors and Bithops.in the Supreme order of Eccleſia- 
ſticks. If there be two Orders of Divine Inſtitution, 1t is certain that one is the Su- 
perior-3 and therefore one only. is to-rule.1in eminency, and the other can rulebut in 
minority and ſubſtitution: and that, which is.appeinted to rule is the ſuperior. Now 
the caſe then is Clear as to the preſent purpoſe : the Presbyters were under Biſhops, 
and might be:accufed beforethem and rebuk'd by them ; we ſee it plain in the caſe 
of T;mathy and. Titus, to whom St.;Paul gave rulgs'of: Court, and meaſures of taking 
cognizance of cauſes brought, before them. : There: was, plainly the judging order, 
and the juged : The Elders or Presbyters were judged ; over them were: Overſcers 
Pac'd.::Par 1n-parem poteſtatem non habet. Since. therefore. a .Judicatory was plac'd 
n. the. Church, though it was a.ſpiritual only and without temporal coercion, yet 

{had a ju authority ; and therefore muſt {nppoſe,a diſtingtion.in the Clergy of ſu- 

rang inferipr,, Now becauſe.there can-be ae; union Pohtical without Govern- 

ment, and the Government which,was appointed was that ak;the apes 1y4u3ear, the 
ming Clergie, it tollows that the Biſhop being the head of fpiritual union in the firſt 
nſtizytion of the, Church, every-ſociety of Chriſtians. is reckoned one by: the unity 

0 the Biſhop ; and therefore that ſociety of a Biſhop and his Pariſh is the leaſt in- 

deed; but, it is a Chriſtian.Commonwealth.,- Now; the practice Apoſtolicaland Pri- 

mfive adminiftring. this power by one and ane in-every.Chureh, where there-were - | 
many Presbyters,.it muſt beevident.that he who, was ſuperior to. the Presbyters was 

(Qruke in every:Congregation,z..and becauſe there was none.fuperior to him\by Di- 

ve Apoſtolical.appointment, all.the Legiſlative or commanding power in'the- 

Ich is founded in the. Epiſcopal Order, and. therefore .that- one Biſhop\hath in 


$AWn charge a Legiſlative or power of command z,and therefore. much more when 
many Biſhops meet together, A.Dioceſe is thelleaſt circuit of Government; but it is 
aMntire body ſubject to diftin& commands. that is,every Dioceſe hath one ſet over 
them in _ Lord, to whom. the People are by the. commands-of- Jeſus Chriſt tyed 
+; Whether the Doceſs be little or great,..allowed- or .djſaltowed, in-City or in 
Countr , ivided into Pariſhes or.nat divided,under Metropolitans or hotunder, of 
wy Churches or but one; 16, matters not ; where there 15a Biſhop and a Congrega- 
_— ; Fo  E?pe F ; tiort 
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tion there is a Dioceſe, and there is a power of commanding and a neceſſity of obey. 
ing, intra limites diſcipline,within that pale in which they have warranty and power 
to govern and to give Commandments.As for Pariſhes in the late ſenſe of the wor 
that is, the charge of a ſingle Preshyter, . it is no body Politick of Apoſtolical or Dj. 
vine appointment : for the Preshyters were called a partem ſolicitudinss, into the 
help of the Miniſtery ; but they had no cure of ſouls, fave only by delegation and 
Tpecial and temporary appointment; for ſome whole ages in the Church : and there. 
fore the Governing and the Commanding Authority cannot be extended to Pariſhes 
and to their Curates which are of late date, and received no power from Chriſt bur 
that of Miniſtery, which is alſo conveyed by the Biſhop's hands. But then becauſe 
above the Biſhop there is no appointment in the whole Religion, it is neceſſary that 
the Legiſlative be eſtabliſhed in him : if we go higher,we can never come to a ſoci 
of Apoſtolical or Divine Inſtitution inthe Church, becauſe between the whole Ca- 
tholick Church, either in diffufion or repreſentation, and a ſingle Dioceſe, all the 
intermedial unions, as of Metropolitans, Primates, Patriarchs, Councils Provincial 
or Oecumenical, are by conſent and poſitive and humane inſtitution, but they di- 
realy eſtabliſh no Divine Government. This only is properly fuch. And though 
this can ſuffer alteration as to the adminiſtration of it, yet the proper ſeat of the 
Authority is the Biſhop, by vertue of his Order. Whether the Biſhop of Rome re- 
ceiv'd the power into himſelf alone, and ſo conveys it to all other Biſhops, is not 
material to our preſent enquiry ; for that is a queſtion of the manner of receivin 
it, not of the power when it is receiv'd. I ſhall in order to other purpoſes diſco- 
ver the unreafonableneſs of that fond pretence and novelty. But that which I ſay 
1s, that thoſe perſons who by Chriſt's appointment #o or by the Apoſtles were au- 
thoriz'd to govern the Church, are the heads of Chriſtian Societies, and every fuch 
Society is a diſtin Government ; and that this cannot be the diviſion of Pariſhes, 
becauſe that diviſion was later than the authority : and though this be true alſo of 
Dioceſes as they are now divided, yet that diviſion being but accidental to the 
charge , and the charge being an appointed relation , that which 1s acciden- 
tal and ſuperinduc'd cannot prejudice the nature and inſtitution” of it, but that a 
Bithop and his charge more or lefs is ant intire Society or Commonwealth, as much 
as the thing can be ; that is, according to the nature and capacity of the ſub/e& mat- 
ter, it is an intire Government, and Prelate and People make the parts of the inte- 
 gral conſtitution. | Ks 
4. To the verification therefore of the Power thus ſubjeed, all thoſe Titles of Emi- 
nency and ſuperior Office recorded in Scripture dvaptly miniſter : as that they are 
called Paſtors, and Rulers, and' Prepoſiti, and &Hoxoro, Biſhops or Overſeers of the 
Church : He that hears them, hears Chriſt, who hath ſent them as himſelf was 
ſent. Upon the account of theſe the firſt rulers of Churches in Scripture did give 
Laws to their People, and threatned the diſobedient not only by the force of their 
extraordinary power, but by the effects of their ordinary Miniſtery. The particular 
inftances of command Iſhall enumerate when I give account in what things they 
have power to make Laws ; but theſe words of power were ſufficient warranif, and 
were like ſeals to their Commiſſions and Monitors of their duty. But ſo the 
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Rulers of the Church did practiſe their power, and taught the neceſſity of obedt- 
ence. "Pc 6 
5. To this purpoſe are thoſe words: of St. Clement to St. James the Brother of our 
Epiſt. Clem. 1. Lord 3 Theſe things, moſt dear Brother, have received from the month of Holy Peter, who 
in fine. gave the commands, and I'have endeavonr'd to ſbew them to thee, that thou mayeſt comman 
them - 'to be kept snw1olate, becauſe Eccleftaſtical affarrs ought not to wen-y nn Fog 
with _ Therefore let no man think that —_— he can neglett theſe precepts, 


or difſemble them ; Quis in judicio Dei ignis etern; rormenta ſuſtinebit qui Ecclefaftica 
oreta peglexerit, becauſe inthe judgment of God he ſhall ſuffer the torments of an eternal 
fire who ſhall-negle& the Decrees of the Church. But he that ſhall hear thee as the Mw 
fter of Chrifk commanded, ſhall recerve Glory : But he that ſhall not hear thee, OY rather 
the Lord ſpeaking by thee, ſhall receive to himſelf damnation. | = LT 
St. lenatias is very frequent and expreſs in this particular, Be ſubjeft to the Br- 
Feift.2d Tral. Þop as to the Lord. For he watches for your fouls as he that muſt give an account t0 od. 
fan. For it 5s neceſſary that you: db nothing without the Biſbop. * For he that is diſobedsent #0 
Biſhope, will be aeegether without God, impious, and a deſpier of Criſt, and 6 #iſpar4r 
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of his ordinance. And again, It zs fit that you obey your Biſhop, and in ncthing to contya- <2 ad Mage 
dift bim. For he that does, deſpifes not him that 4s viftble, but in him deſpiſes the mnwifible _ 

God, who cannot be deſpiſ:d of any one. For the Biſhop hath not his promotion from men, 
but from God. | --R/inaf | 

7. Tertullian ſpeaking of the Power and Judicatory of the Clhurch,ſaith,{b;dem etiam tn Apologer; 
exhcrtationes, caſtigationes Ef cenſura Divina nam & judicatay magno cum pondere, ut a- 
pud certos de Dei conſpettu, There are exhortations, chaſtsſements and a Drvine cenſure ; 
for the judgment of the Church xs with great weight and efficacy, becanſe it is amon;ſt 
them who are certain that they ſhall appear before God : and it is the greateſt forerunning of 
the great Fudgment, if any one ſins fo that he be baniſhed from the communion of prayers; 
affenblies and all holy enterconrfe. 

8. To which if we add the words of St. Gyprian, we ſhall find not only the power 
and authority, warranted, but the ſub,ecr of the puwer declar'd to be the Biſhop. F i 
Since there are fuch aud ſo great and many other examples and precedents by which the Au- — ant" my 
thority of the Biſhop and his power is eſtabliſhed by Drvine ordmance, what ſort of men do Ex. 5. 
yu ſuppoſe them, to be who,; being enemzes of Biſhops and rebels againſt the Catholick, 

Church, are not affrighted with the threatning of: God admoniſhing them, nor yet with the 
revenge of the future judgment ? For Hereſies have ariſen, and Schiſms commenc'd' from n0 
aber cauſe than this, that men: do not obey [the Buthop] the Prieſt of God : neither do they 
ap{ider that there 1s in-the Church for a time a Fudpe im the ſtead of Chriſt, to whom if all 
the Brethren would obey accerding to the Commands of Gotl, no man would move any thing 

agamnſt a Golledge of Biſhops ; no man would after the Divine judgment ts paſs d, after the 

fiffrage of the People, and the judgment of the Biſhops his aſſeſſors, make himſelf a judge 
wt of the Biſhop, but indeed of God himſelf; no man would divide the Unity of the Church 3 
114.212 by a ſclf-pleaſure and pride would make a new Hereſie apart by himſelf. 

2.1 only add the teſtimony of St.-Hrerom, it being in a clear caſe as to. the thing it- 
ſelf; and the difticulty being*only in the meaſures, the manner and inſtances of E 
obedience. Eprſcopus veſter cus Eccleſie commſſum eſt regimen, 8&c. Your Biſhop to In Regul. Mo- 
whom the Government of the Ghurch 1s committed, whom God hath plac'd as the Surveyor —— 
of bis Vineyard, the Shepherd of the Sheep, the Direttor of the Flock, the leader of the 
People both in the City and the Gountry 1m which ye lrve, let him nouriſh you with a ſmgular 
care, and feed you with the meat. of holy DoEtrine, and 1n the preſence of God take eſpecial 
care of your ſouls : let all men devoutly and with an even mind as to God obey him to whom 
all the City is committed. | 
2 But, becauſe I have given a larger account of this duty in general,in * a Diſcourſe * Epiſcopacy 
oa purpoſi:, T ſhall more properly conſider in what particular caſes the conſcience Jen 
1s,.0r 1s not, bound to obey the Church-Governours. oa 
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RULE It. 


The Church hath Power to make Laws in all things of neceſſary duty, by a 
 direft power and a Divine Authority. 


c vp Iznatias diſcourſing of the Biſhop's Power, commands ſubje&ion to him in 

kJ large and comprehenſive terms, that they ſeem to put an end to all further 

inquiries 1h this rule of Conſcience, -by making all inquiries to be uſeleſs ; becauſe 

an obedience univerſal is due. Neceſſe eft ut quicquid facitis, nihil ſine Epiſcopo tente- Ad Tralliark 

nn, & m nullo ith refragari : And again, Nec quicquam videatur vobis cenſentaneum quod 94 Magnef, 
peter illius judicium ; quod enim tale eft, Deo intmicum eſt. It is neceſſary that 

FMatſoever ye do, ye do nothing without the Biſhop ;, that ye be obedient to bim, and be re- 

frattory againſt him in nothing : Neither let any thing pleaſe you that 1s beſides his judg- 

Went ; for whatſoever is ſo 1s an enemy to God. The ſame alſo he repeats in other 

places, and gives it in command to other Churches. ' But this is too general 

io guido any - Man, and therefore of it ſelf requires a limit : and therefore 

bimſelf does explicate it in his Letter to the Church of Smyrna. - Sine Epr- Egit.ad Ephef: 

ſeopo nemo quicquam faczat eorum que ad Eccleſiam fpettant, Without the Biſhop let 

w; man do any thing of that which belongs to the Church; that is, whatfoever is 

truſted to the Biſhops charge, the conduct of Souls; the duties of Religion, 

LIFTS © | =_ 
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; the Commandments of: God, the Sacraments of the Religion, the Orders of the Di- 
vine Inſtitution, the interior actions of Grace, and 'the external which are of nece# 
ſary Miniſtery and relation to them, .are under the Diſcipline and Legiſlation of the 
Church. For in theſe things only his charge, and therefore in theſe things only his 
. authority.does lie. pl D434 1 | a 
2 - Thus the Biſhop hath power to command his Subje& or -Pariſhioner to put away 
' his Concubine;; and if he.does not, he-nut only fins by uneleannefs, but by diſohe. 
dience too. For the authority of the Church being Spiritual,it hath-power over'the 
ſpirit,and introduces guilt upon the foul it it be diſobeyed. So that it is but folly and 
ignorance to think the Biſhop hath no power,becauſe he is to command, only in thoſo 
things where God hath commanded already. For though he is God's Miniſter; and 
commands not by his own will, but by. God's, yet he hath'the authority of God gi- 
ven to him to do that : and be::des that-it is not reaſonable-to think that God wou1d 
©. give the-ChurchRulers:his authority tor trifling and needleſs purpoſes ; it is alſy 
- 71 Evident-incthe thing it-felf, that it is of great effe&, becaufe'cven ir theſe things he is 
the voice of.God, and judges in the place of God, and affrights ſinners with the ac- 
cents of. his difpleaſure,and.upon this account brings a burden upon the diſobedient 
which:was.not brought upon him before the command'and ſentence of the Church, 
3. + Whatſoever. therefore the Biſhop commands us as from God, in that his Power 
and Legiflation'is properly exerciſed :* and it is abſolutely'to be obeyed without any 
other condition or reſerve,but that it be indeed the will and commandment of God. 
SO St. Bernard, Quicquid vice Det prelatus homo pracipit, quod non {it tamen certum dif 
- Lib.dePrxcep- plicere Deo, hand ſecus. omngno 197 Arc eſt ac ſs pretipiat ipſe Deus, Whatſoever the 
to & dilpenla- Pro[ate inthe ſtead of God commands, provided you are certain it does not diſpleaſe God, 
—_ it muſt be received as if. God himſelf commanded it. For what difference 1s it whether God 
by himſelf, or by men his. Mznifters, or by his mmiſtring Angels make his will and pleaſure 
known unto us 2. Where it is obſervable that he does not give leave to diſobey if we 
+. 1{queſtion whether it be God's will apr-no-z for if it be a queſtion, the preſumption 
-** 3s for the authority impoſing it : and in that caſe, though-it be a doubt in Theory, 
yet that. muſt not hinder the practical obedience ; becauſe it is as certain that our 
lawful ſuperior hath power to command us to obey when we are not certain of the 
thing, as/it-1s certain that it is a {in if we doit in a doubting conſcience by our own 
authority, For the. authorzty of God in the hand of the'Prelate is warrant enough to de- 
termine us when we know nothing to the contrary, though our own will ;s not. It we 
have a doubting conſcience, we have nothing (while the doubt remains) to oppoſe 
- again{t it but our will, and that is not ſufficient, but a Divine authority is. Now al- 
though in the preſent caſe it dozs not work to the clearing of the material doubt, 
ye: it does operate to th2 clearing of the duty : and therefore S:. Bernard faid well 
[quod non fit tamen certum diſplicere Deo] unleſs you are ſure, that is, be fully perſwa- 
ded, you diſpleaſe God in obeying the Biſhop, it is.certain you do diſpleaſe God by 
diſobeying him. | TY | 
For it is a part of our obedience not to judge his ſentence,that is,not to give judg; 
7 ment againſt him in a-queftion of difficulty, but to ſtand to his ſentence. Credas"t#bs 
Ad Ruttiam Jalutare quicquid ile Precepertt ; nec de Majorum ſententi# juices, cijus officii eft obedire 
»onach. = zmplere que juſſa ſunt, aid St. Hierom in a like caſe. It is your part to obey, and to 
do what is commanded, and not to judze your Judges, but to believe all that to be 
good which your Preiate commands you; meaning when his command 1s inſtanc'd 
in the matter of the Divine Commandment. In things that are plain and eaſie, eve- 
ry Mancan be a Judge, becauſe indeed. there needs none, for there is no queſtion : 
--.. / but in things of difficulty, and where evidently God is not diſhonour'd, 1t 15-very 
much ow duty to obey the Church. | PEISES wi 
-,  Thusthe Church hath power to command us to be devout in our Prayers, tO be 
* charitable to our Brother, to forgive our enemy, to.be heartily reconcil'd to him, 
to inſtruct the tgnorant, to follow holineſs, and to do juſtice, and to- be at peace 
with all Men ; and he that obeys not, does walk diſorderly, and maybe us'd accor- 
dingly with all the power the Church hath intruſted to her, according to the mertt 
..-of the canſe: but it is certain he fins with a double iniquity that refuſes God's Coffr 
mandment, and the precept of his Spiritual: ſuperior; -for\in- theſe things every _ 
niſter can exhort, but the Biſhop can command, \that-is,. he binds the Commane 
ment of God by a new obligation and under a diſtin& fin, the fin of —— x 
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RULE VL 


The Church hath power to make Laws in ſuch things which are helps and 
apt miniſteries and advantages of neceſſary duty. 


i. FAHis Rule is expreſly taught by S. Bapl : Neceſſario ea nos in memoriam debemns 


redigere que diela ſunt ab Apeſtolo, Prophetias nolite ſpernere--— Ex his autem in- 11 reguhrert 
or, Cap. 14 


telligitur quod fr quid nobts emperatum eſt quod idem ſit cum mandato Dominz, aut adjuvet, 
Hud tanquam voluntas Det ſtudioſius dilrgentinſque 4 nobrs ſuſcips acvet : We muſt remem- 

' ber what the Apoſtle ſaid, Deſpiſe not Propheſymgs. But if any thing be commanded us 
which is all one with the command of God, er may help it, 1t ought to be undertaken by us 
with diligence and ſtudy as if it were the will of God. Thus 1t our Biſhop in his Pre- 
cept; and Sermons of Chaſtity command that the Women go not to the publick ſpe- 
aacles, where are repreſented ſuch things which would make Gato bluſh,and Tuccia 
have looſer thoughts, they are bound in Conſcience to abſtain from thoſe impure fo- 
cieties ; and not only from the Juſt, but from the danger. For in vain 1s it that God 
ſhould intruſt the ſouls of the people to Spiritual Rulers, and give them wiſdom to 
doit, and commandment to do it with diligence, and giits of the Holy Spirit to en- 
ab'e them. to do it with advantage, if the people were not tyed in duty to decline 
thoſe places and cauſes where and whence they do uſually perith. 

.. And in purſuance of the Epiſcopal authority in the like inſtances it was that St. 
Giry/oſtom he'd his Paſtoral Staft over the diſobedient : for the Church had declar'd, 
that in the holy time. of Lent the People ſhould live auftereiy, and thereiore he told 
them at that time eſpecially that ih.y thould not go to the pub:ick Shews and Thea- 
tres ; and to the diſobedient he adds this threatning. Scrant omnes his criminibus obno- 
vi, ſt poſt hane noſtram admon!ticuem in ea negligentia manſerint , non toleraturos nos, ſed 
legibus Eccleſiaſticts nſuros, & magna aiſteritate docturos ne talra poſihnc negligant, neve —_— 6. ir) 
tauto contemptu Divina audiant eloquia : Let all that are guilty of ſuch crimes know, that © 
if after this admonition they perſiſt tn this negictt, we will nit ſuffer it, but uſe the Laws of 
the Church againſt them, and ſhall teach them with great auſterity, that hereafter they do 
not hear the D:itine Sermons with ſo great contempt. 

j. Upon the ſame account the Church in her Sermons of Repericance dees uſually, 
an hath authority to enjoyn actions ot internal and externa| fignitications and mi- 
niſteries of repentance. In the Primitive Church the Biſhops did indict Faſting-days; 
ang Publick Litan es and Proceſſions of S0:emn Supplications and Prayers to be us'd 
n the time3 of publick danger and neceſſity. This we find in Tertnll;an, Epiſcops uni- Lib. de jejunio 
verſe plebi mandare jejunta afſolent, non dico de induſtria ſtipium conferendarum,' ut veſtre ® Pychucos. 
capture eſt, ſed interdum & ex aliqua ſolicitudints Eccleſiaftice cauſa. The Biſhops arc 
wont to commend Faſting-days to all the People, not for Secular ends, but for Ec- 
defiaſtical neceHiy and advantage. For when God hath eſtabliſhed an Office and 
Maniftery, it is certain he mads it ſuihcient to acquire all the ends of its deſignati- 

&>: tince therefore the Government even of internal a&ions, and a body or ſociety 
of Men muſt ſuppoſe external acts, Miniſteries, Circumſtances and Significations, 
ho Man can from without govern'that which is within, unleſs he have power to 
Mrorn that without which the internal act cannot be done in publick, in union and 
Ciety. 
4.-And here comes in that Rule of the Law,The Acceſſory follows the nature of the Prin- 
apal ; which hath been ſo infinitely miſtaken and abus'd by the pretences of Roma- 
ſtrand Presbytery for the eſtabliſhing an Empire Eccleſiaſtical in things belonging to 
themſelves, not to God. For the ſvul being the principal, and the body its inſtru- 
ment, they hence argue that they to whomthe ſouls are committed, have therefore 
aright to govern the body, becauſe it is acceſſory to the ſoul; and if the body, then 
uſo the acceſſories of the body, actions, circumſtances, time, wealth, lands and 
houſes, in order to the ſpiritual good of the ſoul; which propoſition becauſe it is 
tolerable, it can never be the product of Truth,and therefore muſt be deriv'd from 
Lalſe underſtanding of this true rule of the Lawyers. But becauſe in its true mean- 
Ing jt ſerves to conduct many, and particularly this rule of Conſcience, it is neceſ- 
&y that we know the true meaning of it. . | on Y 
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The Rule [The Acceſſory follows the nature of the Principal} explicated. 


Therefore for the underſtanding of it fo far as can be in order to our defien, it is 
to be enquir'd, how we ſhall know which is the principal and which is the acceſy. 


ry ? 2. In what ſence the acceſſory muſt follow the nature of the principal. 

7. That which is principal to one purpoſe, is but the acceſſory to another ſome. 
times. If Tztzus hires my Land and builds a Houſe upon it, the Houſe is but the ac. 
celſory, becauſe it came after my Land was in poſſeſhon. But if Tirzus buys my 
Houfe ſtanding upon my own Land, he buys the Land too ; for the Land is but-the 
acceſſory , and the Houſe is the principal : becauſe the Houſe being the Purchaſe 
it cannot be at all but upon a foundation, and therefore the ground is the acceſſory, 
and after the Houſe in the intention of the buyer. Yilla fundum quarat, it is ſome. 
times true z but ordinarily, Fundas querit vill am. ; 

2. That which is of the greateſt value is not always the principal, but ſometimes 
is the acceſſory. The picture of Apollo upon a Laurel-board is much more precious 
than the wood, and yet if Apelles thould take Luczan's wood and draw the Picture, 
Lacian will make bold with the board,and conſequently carry away the Picture. A 
Jewel ſet in Gold is much better than the Gold, but yet the Gold 1s the princi- 
pal, becauſe it was put there to illuſtrate and to adorn the Gold; according to that 
of Hlpian, Semper cum quarimus quid cut cedat, illud ſpeftamus, quid cujus ret ornande 
canſa adhibetur. And therefore 1f Gazus dying leave me in Legacy his Black-cloth ſuit, 
] ſhall alſo receive the Diamond-buttons that adorn it : becauſe theſe were plac'd 
there to adorn it ; and therefore are the acceſſory, becauſe they are «ſx minores, and 
wholly ſet there for the miniſtery of the other. Quod adhibetar alterius rei cauſa; that 
is principal for whoſe ſake the other was ſent or put. And therefore it is no good 
argument to conclude that the body 1s the acceſſory, becauſe the ſoul is more noble. 
Cedent.gemme- phialis vel lancibus mmcluſe auro argentove. The ſoul is indeed a Jewel 
ſet in Gold ; but is therefore an acceflory to the body in ſome cafes. He that buys 
the body of a Slave, hath right to all the miniſteries of the ſoul ; and the manis 
bound to ſerve his Maſter with a ready mind and a good will ; and the ſou is a 
T&exxoAudiuc of the body. The body is firſt, and the ſoul comes afterwards to give 
it Iife and motion. 

- 3. When two ſubſtances concur to the conſtitution or integrity of a third,one is 
not the acceſſory to the other. The eye is not the acceſſory to the head, nor the foot 
to the leg, nor the hand to the arm ; for that only is an acceſſory, quod alterius ret 
cauſa adhibetur aut accedit : If 1t comes in accidentally and be wholly for the others 
ſake, then it is an acceſſory. This order and decency and circumſtances of timeand 
place are for the miniſteries and ornament of Religion, and therefore are acceſſories: 
The outward at is the leſs principal, and an acceſtory to the inward, for to the in- 
ward it wholly miniſters ; and conſequently he that diſpoſes of one may alſo go- 
vern the other, becauſe the leſs principal is included in the more, and the leſs and 
the more have not two adminiſtrations, becauſe they have but one uſe. But the fou! 
and the body are'two diſtin ſubſtances of differing miniſtrations, ating to ſeveral 
and ſometimes to contrary purpoſes ; they are parts of the ſame man, a better and 
a worſe, but not a principal and acceſſory, unleſs it be by accident and in ſome uſes 
and to ſyume purpoles ; 'and then ſometimes one, ſometimes the other is the princl- 
pal. Concerning which the Rule is this. | De 

4. Thoſe things which of themſelves are not, but by accident may be made ac- 
ceſfories toa principal,are then to be eſteem'd to be ſo when they actually and whol- 
ly are joyn'd in uſe to the principal,and ſerve the end'of the principal,but have none 
of their own. Thus when the ſoul prays paſſionately, if the lips move without 2 
deliberate a& of underſtanding, but obeying the fancy, the body in that caſe 1s pure- 
ly the acceſſory. I fay in that caſe: for if the body receive a command to other put 
poſes, as tv attend upon the Prince at the ſame time when the ſoul prays, in that 
caſe they are both principals; and neither of them acceſfory to the other. 
therefore although it will follow that when the body miniſters to the actions of the 
foul wholly, and hath ho diſtin& work and office of its own in that action, he that 
commands the ſoul, can alfo command the body ; for they are in that miniſtery but 
as one: yet it will not follow that when the body is not the accefſory;is not —_— 
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in Miniftery, but does or can act diſtin&ly and to other purpoles, he that is of pro- | 


per authority to command one, hath authority alſo of the other. And the reaſon of 
this will help well to explicate this whole eaquiry. For, 


10. 5, Hz that pretends to a power over the acceſſory, becauſe he rules the ptinci- 


pal, claims his power wholly for its relation to the principal, and therefore it can 
þ= exiended no further than the relation : but 1t that relative have alſo an abſolute 
and irreſpective nature, operation or deſign, 1t cannot be governzd in any thing of 
this, becauſe of its relative nature and conjunction in the other ; tor there it is not 
accellory. For it is the nature of the ovyexlixer wir! - T&aevTO py a TO &ToTINES 
ua, x aiggntrs wiperei, The conjuntt cauſe or reaſon, when 1t 15 there, the work will ful- 
low : but when 1t 1s away, there will be no event, lays the Philofopher. ; 

6. It is not enough to make a thing to be acceſſory, that it 1s dengn'd for the uſe 
and min'ſtery of another that is principal ; but it mult be actually applied : for-rill 
then it is but a potential acceſſory, which gives no right, and changes no nature,and 
produces no effect. Bridlez and Saddles are made to be us'd with Horſes: but he that 
buys all the Horſes in a Fair cannot claim all the Saddles and Bridles which are in 
the ſame Fair to be ſold ; becauſe they are not yet become the acceſſories, but are 
only detign'd to be ſo. It is intended that the body ſhould miniſter to the ſoul in 
matters of Religion ; but becauſe it miniſters alſo to other actions of the ſoul, he 
that rules the ſoul does not by conſequence rule the body, unleſs it be actually ap- 
plied, and be coniun& with the ſoul in the miniſteries of Religion. 


12,- 2. Theſe may be ſufficient to declare ſo much of the nature of acceſſories as is of 


uſ2 in our preſent queſtions. The next enquiry is, what is the meining of theſe 
words, [The acccſfory [| follows the nature] of the principal. For 1t cannot be meant 
that whatſcerer is ſaid of one may be ſaid of the other ; or whatſoever may be done 
to one, may be done to the other. The Rulers of ſouls have power to Excommuni- 
cate, or tocut them off from the body of the Church, which 1s the greateſt Spiritual 
Power, and is after its own manner a ſpiritual death. Now ſuppoſe the body be an 
acce[{ory to the ſoul, it will not follow that he that can cut the foul off from the 
Church, can cut the body alſo off from the Commonwealth. But the meaning is, 
that duplici & diverſo jure cenſeri non debent, they who are joyn'd in one aGtion are 
to have one judgment, though according to their reſpective meaſures. If the ſoul 
does well, fo does the body miniſtring to the ſoul. If it be good to pray, it is goud 
to appoint time and places to pray in, becauſe without tinie and place you cannot 
pray: If time and place be contingent and irregular,ſo ate our prayers ; if our pray- 
ers be ſolemn and txt, ſo muſt they. And thus alſo if 1s in matter of Government. 
lf the Biſhop is to guide the devotion' of the ſou}, he can alſo give rules to the body 
1m all that which it miniſters to that ation of the foul 3 and when they two make 
one comp!ete 2Eion by way of principal and acceſſory, they are the ſame one intire 
ſubx& of Gorernment. But this is to be extended no further. This paſſes not to the 
diſtin& actions or miniſteries of the body ; but is contin'd to that in which it is, and 
folong as it is one agent with the ſoul : neither can it paſs to warrant any other 


mpreſſion upon the body, but that it be commanded and conducted in the purſuit 
of that aQion. 


13. And after all, though the Rule-be thus warily conducted to keep it from running 


mo-error, yet ne:ther thus is it always trute. Gam principalss canſa NON confitat, ple- - moat. 39 
PMmgque ne ea quidem que  ſequuntur locum habent, fays the Law. Tt is fometimes ſo, 1, ;:9. & eod, 


metimes nor. Money is acceffory to the Man, as Cloaths to the body ; bat he that 
tath the man in cure is not the Curator bonorum 3 and the Phyſician that gives Phy- 
ck to-the body, and condudts the reziment of health, is not Maſter of his Ward- 
Oe: ard the Epigram derided Herod the Empirick, 
07 Clricus Herodes triflam fabduxerat egro * 
Deprenfus dixit, Stulte, quid ergo bibis © 


Becau'e when he came to take away his Patient's ſickneſs, h2 took away his Plate. If 
theprincipal act be confirm'd by an accefſory Oath, though the priricipal ac prove 
all and invalid in Law, yet the Man is tyed by the remainirig Oath. A Mari cannot 
fer to God art indifferent ation or thing. And therefore he'that promiſes to God 
to walk three turns every day,hath done nothing; the act is null, and he is not _ 
, gs 
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ged to pay that to God : but if an Oath did ſupervene, that muſt ſtand, * though 
the Principal of it ſelf be null ; becauſe every Oath that can without ſin be kept 
muſt ſtand. The alienation of a Minor's Lands is reſcinded by Law, yet the obliga. 
tion and caution of the Tutor for the acceſſory verification of the Principal Sale - 
will ſtand : becauſe there is a reaſon that ſeparates the acceſſory from the Principal 
and the Law intending to reſcind the tranſlation of the Dominion, not to reſcind 
the contra&, leaves the Principal looſe, and the acceflory bound. This is alſo thus 
in a&tions Principal and acceſlory, which the Law calls Perſonales E* Hypothecarias. 
Mazwins dies and divides his Eſtate between Lucius and Lucullas ; but he was indehr- 
cd ten Talents, and for caution had ingag'd ſome Jewels. Lncius pays his five Ta. 
lents, and Lucallus pays tour of the cther : the Perſonal action of Laczus is difſoly'g 
but the acceſſory is not ; for till Lacallas his Perſonal or Principal be taken off, the 
acceſſory and cautionary remains upon them both : and this alſo hath a particular 
reaſon, and ſo have all thoſe caſes in which this Rule fails. : 

_ From whenceT infer, that this thing is ſometimes reaſonable, and ſometimes un- 
reaſonable, but it is never neceſlary but in one caſe ; and that 1s when the acceſſory 
1s neceſſary and inſeparable,either by reaſon of a natural or poſitive conjun&ion.For 
ſome things are acceſſory by uſe and cuſtoms, ſome by Laws and Commandments, 
ſome by the nature of the thing. Now of the firſt two ſorts the meaſures are contin- 
gent and alterable : the Laws ſoraztimes declare a thing to be acceſlory, and at other 
times it 1s not ſo: and if by uſe,or contract,or cuſtom, a thing be acceſlory, it ceaſes 
to be ſv if the acceſſory be particularly excepted. As if I buy a Houle, it is by cy- 
ſtom concluded that I intend the Garden that is 'oyn'd to it ; and he that ſells a 
Horſe, ſells his Bridle : but if the Garden be reſerv'd, and the Bridle be excepted, 
the rule then 1s of no uſe. 

Now to apply this to the preſent enquiries : 1. Becauſe the body 1s not in the na- 
ture of the thing an inſeparable, neceſſary acceſſory to the ſoul in Spiritual ations 
and Miniſterie;, but the ſoul can pray alone, and be charitable alone, and love God 
alone, and. the body hath a&ions, and intentions, and intereſts which mingle not 
with that which the ſpiritual rulers are to govern ; therefore it cannot be inferr'd 
that the body is ſubje& in all things to them who govern ſouls. 

But, 2. It does follow and may by force of this rule be inferr'd that they who 
are to govern the Religion and ſpiritual actions of the ſoul, can alſo govern the a- 
cions of the body which miniſter immediately and neceſſarily to the neceſſary adti- 
ons of the ſoul : and therefore becauſe it is a duty that we communicate 1n the 
Communion of Saints, when that duty is actually. and of neceſflity to be done, the 
Biſhop hath power to command the bodies of Men to be preſent in Chriſtian Aflem- 
blies, according to the precept of the Apoſtle, Neglect not the aſſembling of your ſckes 


together. 


And yet further, to come home to the preſent Rule, there are ſeveral degrees of 
neceſſity, and ſeveral reaſons of it. Some things are neceſſary for life, and ſome for 
health. Some are neceſſary for ſingle Chriſtians, ſome things are neceſſary for ſoct- 
cties ; ſome things are neceſſary in private ; and ſome in publick ; ſome things are 
for order, and ſome for preciſe duty ; ſome things are abſolutely, and ſome are but 
reſpectively and in order to certain ends neceffary. The body is an acceſſory to the 
ſou], Atque eodem jure cenſendum © -To be jadg'd by the ſame Laws, govern'd by the ſame 


perſons, ſubject to the ſame ſentence and conduc, not only in things of abſolute 


neceſſity, but even in things of great advantage; not only in private neceſlity,which 
1s always indiſpenſable, but even in publick neceſſities of the Church,in which there 
is greater latitude and more liberty : and the reaſon is, becauſe even theſe lefler de- 
grees of neceſſity are requir'd of us by Divine Commandment ; and it is not only 
commanded to us to do that which is lawful,but that alſo which is of good report 3 not 
only that we glorifie God, but that our Brethren be edified. And in proport'vn to 
this, it is requir'd of the Guides of Souls that they give good account of them, but 1t. 
is requir'd of us alſo that we ſo comport our ſelves that they may do it with joy:which 
cannot be ſuppos'd, if their power be kept within the bounds of a ſimply and indif- 
penſably neceſſary internal Religion ; it cannot be done without proſperous circum- 
ſtances and advantages of Religion : in theſe therefore if Spiritual Guides have not 
power to give.commands, they have not all that is neceſſary by all the kinds of ne- 
ceſlity wich God made. nights” +3 2 160k But 
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18. But this Rule. we ſee verified by authentick-Precedents. For the Apoſtles at'Fers- 
ſalem indeed thought tit to'impoſe nothing but«thoſe nee-fary things whicyafe (pe- 
cifiedin their Decretal : but:St; Paul us'd a:ſ\o this authority by the metfures of the 
preſent Rulez/and commanded! beyond the':lim.ts of abſohite neceffity,”even that 
- which he judg'd convenient; and verifies his'authority/in his Epiſtle to'Philenion,"l 
might be much bold in Chrift to 'enjoyn'thee that which 15 convenzent : and this' He actually - 
did to the Cormmthian Church,” commanding that all things ſhould be done dectiitly and Plum. 8.veck 
in-crder. 1133 <1 £9 T2 689 LL I ; (17-2010 0! K313 IT 23 | 
19, Now although it be true that in theſe things the Apoſtle had ſome'advantages, 
'which the Biſhops in/ſucceſſion have-not ; Hehad an infallible ſpirit,' and what he ' - 
call'd;convenient was ſo indeed 3 and he had converted:Phrleon,: he was his Father 
in-Chriſt;andhe was one of the Pillars upon which Chrift built the Church, and he 
'was:to lay thefoundation for. an everlaſting Buifding :'yet becauſe the trſtanc# to 
the Corintb4aniChurch was ſuch which was of a-perpetuaÞreaton, and' #* would be 
For ever neceſfary that! things ſhould be- dofie-in the' Church decently tid irt order, 
and the queſtion of decency would for ever have ker Ae flux, ſacetfon and a 
relativeuncortainty;/it wasRneteffary that! of this there thoutd be perfetual Judges 
and-perpetuat: Dietators : ahd;theſc' carr be no'orher but-the Rulers of the Church, 
who have the ſame power as the Apoſtles'hid ii'this, though/no: {6 many advanta- 
-ges of Power; Wher the Biſhops judg eruly- concerning-neceſſity, and ſnch decen- - © 
cies and reaſohableneſfes ag are next to neteffity; they. can /enjoyn them;'bnly they 
canot judg-ſo ſurely ; and' therefore although'there-tiay be miore cauſes of laying 


— 


afide. their commands, yet: it is never'lawfel without cauſe. * F 
0 But this is not to be extended to ſuch decencreras areonty vfnament) but is to be 
limited to ſuck as only reſcue- from corifufion :' the reafon' is, becau'e the Prelates- * 
and:Spiritual Guides cannot do their duty; wnleſs things be ſo orderly that there be 
no: confufion, much'teſs can'they do it with joyty: and'{6: far their power” does ex- 
tend : for although that is not required ofithe' Governors but of the People, that 
the Rulers Office be done with joy ; yet becauſe it 1s required of the People;they fin 
if they hinder it ; therefore the Rulers have-power to emjoyn' it. But if he can go 
beyond this limit, then it can have no naturaFlimit, but may extend to ſumptuouſ- 
nels, to Ornaments of Churehes, to rich Utenſils, to Splendor, 'to Majeſty ; for all 
that is decent enough; aridiin'fome circumſtances very fit. ' But becauſe this is too 
ſube& to abuſe; and gives'a'Secular power'Intd the hands of Bſhops, and an autho- 
tity-over Mens Eſtates and Fortunes, and+isnot neceſſary- for fouls, and no part of 
Spiritual Covernment, it is'more than'Chriſtigave to his Miniſters. - * | 
1, This alſo is to be added : that becauſe this Power is deriv'd to Spiritual Rulers 
upon the account of reaſon and experience of things and the duty of the People;thar 
the Rulers ſhould be enabled to give an account of their-charges with (oy, therefore 
1s only left to the People'to dot or not, under the paini'of a fin ; bot they arg not 
toincur Spiritual cenfures upon the ſtock of non-compliance in things not ſmmply 
neceffary or of eſfentiat duty.'For to compeP them to advaiitages will bring but lit- 
tle joy to the Ritter: he muſt ſecure the main duty whether they will or no ; that 
limfelf is to look to,and therefore to uſe all the means God/hath put into his hand ; 
and for that he muſt look for his joy when he comes togiverup his account : but that 
he himſelf ſhould do his duty with. joy, that is with\advantages, with eaſe, with 
comfort, being a duty whotly incumbent on the People, afidfor their profit, if they = 
wil not comply, they fin; and zt 7s not profitable for them; ſaith the Apoſtle, that is, Hebr. 13: r7; 
they loſeby it ; but to this they are at no hand to be conftrain'd, for that will de- 
\, roy his joy as much as the letting it alone. hes: . 
**** Beyond this the Biſhop hath no authority to' commarid what he can'perſwade by 
argument, he is to take care it be well and wiſely,to the glory of God and the good 
of his Church, to the edification of all Men that are intereſted, and the ſpecial 
comfort and ſupport of the weak. The ſum of which Power is excellently ſumm'd A 
P by St. Paul : For ye know what Commandments we gave you by the Lord Feſus. For x Theſtal. 4: 
is 1s the will of God, even your San#tification : That ye abſtain from forneation”* that no V3» & 6 
man defrand his Brother. In theſe things the Spiritual Power is proper and compe- 
tent. But the Apoſtle adds, He therefore that deſpiſeth, deſpiſeth not man but God, who 
thialſo gruen iis his Holy Spirit. That is, In thoſe things which are certainly the 
Laws of God the Biſhop is to rule intirely according to the Power given _ = 
ecaute 
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becauſe God hath not only given his authority, but his Spirit too, that is, he hath 
given him wiſdom as well as power, 1t cannot be ſuppoſed to be for nothing : what. 
ever he wiſely orders, that is of neceffary-relation to the expreſs command of God 

or is ſo requiſite for the doing of it, that it cannot be well done without it by-an : 
other inſtrument, nor by it ſelf alone. In this it is to be ſuppoſed that the ſpirit of 


Government which God: hath given to his Church will ſufficiently affiſt, and there. 


fore does competently oblige : leſs than this the Spirit, of God cannot be ſuppog'g 


to do, if it does any thing beſide giving and revealing the expreſs commandment 
and neceſſary duty. | | | WT 


3. Beyond theſe ſtrict and cloſe meaſures there is no doubt but the Spirit of God 


does give aſſiſtance : as thei great experience of the Church, and the effects: of Go- - 
vernment,, and the-wiſe rules of Condu&,. and the uſeful Canons, and the decent 
Ceremonies, and the ſolemn Rites, and the Glorifications of God conſequent to all 
this do abundantly teſtifie.. But yet:-beyond this, the Biſhops can' diredly give no 
Laws that properly and immediately bind the tranſgrefſors under fm: and my reg- 
ſons are theſe. | 

I. Becauſe we never find the Apoſtles ufing their Coercion upon any Man but the - 
expreſs breakers of a Divine Commandment; or the publick diſturbers of the peace 
of the Church and the eſtabliſh'd neceſſary order. ry 

2, Becauſe even in thoſe things which were ſo convenient that they had a power 
to make injunctions, yet the Apoſtles were very backward to ufe their authority of 
commanding : much leſs would they uſe ſeverity, but intreaty. It was St, Paul's 
caſe to Philemon before mention'd 3 Though I might be much bold xn Ghriſs to enjoyn tha 
which is.convenient ; yet for loves ſake I rather ntreat thee. | | 


26. 3: In thoſe things where God had interpos'd no. command, though the rule they 


27. 


gave.contain'd in it that which was; fit and decent, yet- if Men would refiſt, they 
gently did admoniſh or reprove them, and let them alone. So St. Paul in caſe of the 
Corinthian Men wearing long hair, If any man lift to be contentious, we have no ſuch cx 
- ftom, nor the Ghurches of God : that 1s, let him chuſe ; it is not-well done, we leave 
him to his own liberty, but let him look to it. | 
4. If the Biſhops power were extended further, it might extend to Tyranny, and 
there could be no limits. beyond this, preſcrib'd, to keep him within the meaſures 
and ſweetneſs of the Government Evangelical : but if he pretend a Divine Autho- 
rity to go further, he:can be abſolute and ſupreme in things of this life which do 
not cuncern. the Spirit, and. ſo fall into Dynaſty, as one anciently complained of 
the Biſhop of Rome, and change the Father into a Prince, and the Church 1nto an 


Empire. 


28, But this hinders not but that the power of Spiritual Rulers may yet extend to 2 


further uſe, not by a dire&.power of command, or of giving Laws, but by all the 
indire& and collateral ways of obligation, as of fame, conſent, reputation of the 
Man, the reverence of his perſon, and the opinion of his wiſdom and ſanctity, by 
roluntary ſubmiſſion, and for the avoiding ſcandal : when any of theſe cauſes of 
action or inſtruments of obligation do intervene, the Biſhop does not directly bind, 
but the People are bound : and their obligation from all theſe Principles are reduc'd 
to two heads, The matter of ſcandal ; in which caſe, under. pain of fin they muſt obey 
in all lawful things, when by accident and the concourſe of emergent cauſes it 15 
ſcandalous to diſobey. And the other is, Their own conſent ; for however it be pro- 
cur'd fairly, if they once have conſented, they are become a Law unto themſelves, 
and ſo they remain till his Law ſuffers diminution as other Laws do that die: of 
which I am afterwards to give account. : 

There is one way more by which Eccleſiaſtical Laws do bind ; but this is the Mar: 
rer of the next Rule. | 
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RULE V. 


When the Canons or Rules of the Ectlefeaftical Rileis gre confirmed by 
the Supreme Civil Power they oblige the Conſcience by a doable Obligation. 


1. FO! youeberer ard rai m07; Baoiketet, ſay the Greek Lawyers, The power of making 
Laws, wuz. of determining things not commanded by God, br of puniſhing pre- 
varications againſt Gods Laws or their own, #s granted te Kings. And therefore as 
' Secular Princes did uſe to indi or permit the indiction of Synods of Biſhops ; ſ6 
when they faw cauſe, they confirm'd the ſentences of Bithops, and palſs'd themt into 
Laws. Before the Princes: were Chriftian, the Church was governed by their Spiri- 
tual Guides, who had authoriny-from God in all that was necefſary,and of great con- 
veniency next to.neceffiry z and in other things they had-1t from the Peopte,from ne- 
cellity and from 200d will, by hope and fear, by the fence of their own needs, and. 
. the comfort of their own advantages. It was populie volnntarins, the People came 4 
with free-wili-offerinas,and were at firſt govern'd by love as much as now they need 
to be by fear and ſmart. But God was never wanting to his Church, but made pro- 
vifions in all caſes and in all times. Of that which was neceſſary Chriſt left in his- 
Miniſters a power of Government : and inthat which was not primely neceſſary,but 
emergently and contingently came to be uſeful and fit, he only left in his Miniſters a 
wer to perſwade ; but he gave them an excellent ſpirit of wiſdom and holineſs 
which they did prevail, and to the people the ſpirit of love and obedience : and 
theſe together were ſtrength enough to reſtrain the difobedient. For as in the Crea- 
tion there was Light before the Sun, that'we might learn that the Sun was not the 
fauntain of Light, but God : ſo there was a Government in the Church even before 
the Princes were Chriftians, that the ſupport andornament of God's Churth might 
be owned as an efflux of the Divine power,and'not the kindnefs of Princes. But yet 
as when the Light was gathered and pur into'the Body of the Sun,we afterwards de- 
riv'd our light from himz-and account him the Prince of alt the bodies of light : fo 
when the Government external of alt things was drawn into the hands of Princes 
becoming Chriſtians, to them the Church owes the heat and the warmth, the light 
and the ſplendor, the life of her Laws, and the being of all her great advantages of 
mtenance and Government, At firſt the Church was indeed in the Common- 
wealth, but was reckoned no part of it, but as enemies and out-laws, were perſecu- 
ted with into'erable violence but whert the Princes of the Commonwealth became 
ſervants of Chriſt, they were alfo Nurſes of the Church, and then it became a prin- 
cipal part of the Republick, and* was car'd\for by all her Laws. | | 
2, For thisfirft way was not like to laſt long; for 200d manners ſoon corrupt; and 
a precarious authority, thongh wiſe and holy, uſefut and conſented to, was hot fta- 
bleas the firmament of Laws that could compel : and yet it became'necefſary by new 
introduc'd neceſſities that there ſhould be rules and-meaſures giver-in:things relating. 
tothe. Church, concerning which God himſelf had given no. commandrnent ; as 
eoncerning order in Synnds and Conventions Eccleſiaſtical, the diviſion of Eccleſia- 
fital charges, the appointment of under-miniſteries' in! the Church, the diſpenſati- 
on of revenues, the determination of caufes and difficulties in manners of ſpeaking 
oradting, and whatſoever wits not matter of Faith or a Divine Commandmient : 44 
all that new neceſſities did every day ariſe; and the people were weary of obeying, 
and the Prelates might rot preſs too hard in'their governing, or might be ſuppos'd 
todo-ſo when- they did not,andÞthe peoptes wearinefs might make them complain of 
areaſieload; and it was not poſſible well:to:zoverrr long'by the conſent of the peo- 
ple who are to be governed. It pleaſed God to raiſe up a help that ſhould-hold for 
wer, and when the Princes became Chriſtiat/ aid took care of all this, that is, of all 
h6-external regiment of the Church, of all that was not of ſpit:tual nature and im- 
mediate neceſſary relatior- to it,then-the Eccleſtaſtical Laws were adviſed by Biſhops 
and commanded by Kings ; they were but Rules and Canors in the hands of the ſpi- 
ritual order, butt Laws made by the Secular power. Arid now theſe things are not 
queſtions of the power of the Clergy,but a: matter of obedience to'Kingsand — 
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Theſe Canons before the Princes were Chriſtians were no Laws further than the 

People did conſent ; and therefore none hut the men of good will, the pious and 
the Religious Children of the Church did obey :' but now that Princes have ſet the 
Croſs upon their Imperial Globes and Scepters, even the wicked muſt obey; all are 
tyed by all manner of tyes, and all can be compelled: that need it. Theſe Ecclefiaſti.- 

cal Laws ſo eſtabliſhed,the Greeks call HAuataypara, SeoT1Tp ara, XPuToCv nc, xupiy- 
Ta, Te; ouroInas amropacas, Edifts, Orders, and Golden Bulls, commanding or making in- 

0 Laws the Sentences and rules of Synods. The «wopaoes, tha 's the effect and prody- 

ion of Biſhops-in their Conventions ; that 1s, they have jas pronunctands quid ſan- 

Etum, quid non, 4 right of pronouncing what 1s for God's glory and the intereſts cf ligion 

and what not :but the 76 xip@- 5 70 zexTO-, the eftabliſhment and the command belong 

to Princes. The Synod hath a x eos: or a 7:ght of judging, but the &3xgors, or confiy- 

mation of it into/a Law belongs to the Civil Power. So we find in a Synodal Epiſtle 

de non avellendis Epiſcopis a ſua Metropols, supibn TL TolgToy tyeropJuoy xeon ewebing 

> EX 040 61 Baoimurn xupwber, ſome ſuch thing as this hath been found done by the decree oF 

| judgment of a Synod, but eſtabliſhed by after judgment of the King. To the ſame ſence 
# Tn a, Con- Are thoſe words of &#Hq4Apeals applied to the Biſhops Canons, and Texpayuera to 
cil. C.P. the Kinzs Edi upon them ; and therefore the Emperors and Princes were ſaid 


* —a FhovenyiCey ma. xexem a, * to put the ſeal of their authority to the Decrees of the Fa- 


Jus hbri. ther 8”. 072 RH ; +; 

4. For it was never known inthe Primitive Church that ever any Eccleſiaſtical Law 
did oblige the Catholick Church unleſs the Secular Prince did eſtabliſh it. The N- 
cene Canons became Laws by the Reſcript of the.Emperor Conſtantine, ſays Sozomen. 
He wrote an Epiſtle and commanded that- all Churches ſhould keep Eafter by the 
Canon of the Ajcene Fathers, and made it capital tq keep any of the Books of 4ri- 
vs. *. When the Council of Ganſtantinople was finiſh'd, the Fathers wrote to the Em- 
peror Theodoſis, and Petition'd ut edittq Pzetatrs tu: confirmetur S, mod; ſententia, that 
be would be pleaſed to confirm the - ſentence of the Gouncil by þzs. Edit : - Ut quemadmodum 
quibus 105; wocabas Eccleſiam honoraſts, 1ta etiam decreta communibus ſuſſagii tandem 
fafta. figillo tuo ;confirmes.. The Emperor had done them favour and honour in call- 
ing them together, andi they :Petitioned he would alſo confirm what they had a- 
greed upon, -and by his Seal-make it authentick. - The- confirmation of the Canon 
and Decrees of the Great Epheſen Counctl-by the Emperor-is to. be ſeen at the end 
of the Ads of - the Synod : and Marczqn the; Emperor, wrote to Palladins his Prefe&t 
a Letter,. in which he teſtities that he made the Decrees.of the Council of Chalcedon 
to become Laws. For having forbidden any perſon ta make Afemblies and Orati- 
vns of Religion in publick,. he adds this reaſon, Nam & injuriam fact reverend;ſſme 
Synod; judicio, fi quis ſemel judicata as refte daſpoſita revobvere bs publice drſputare conten- 
derit ;, cum ga que nunc de: Chriſtiana fide- 4 Sacerdotibus .qus Ghal:edons convenerunt per 


noſtra precegta ſtatuta ſunt, &C. For be, does injury to the judgment of the moſt reverend 


Symod, if he (ball unravel and diſpute the things which were there iudged and rightly drſpo- 
ſed ; ſmce thoſe things appointed by the. Biſbops met at Chalcedon - cencernimg Chriſtian 
Eaith were,commanded by us ; Or were appainted by our Gommandment.:----— Nam mm cM- 
temptores. hujus legis pena non deerit, They, that deſpiſe: this; Law ſhall be puniſhed. 
Thus alſo'the Fathers of;the fifth General Synod Petition'd Zuſtinian to confirm and 
eſtabliſh their. Canons:into a Law, in the ſame form. which was ſent to Theodofous by 
* Vide Con- the Biſhops of the General Council at Conſtantinople before mention'd. . * The ſame 
cil. Tolet. Prince alfo.publiſhed a Aovel in which he commands. 44m legum obtinere Egcleſiafticos 
Canones 4 quatuor $ynodss,. Nicena, Conftantinopolitana, prima, Epheſina prima & Chalce- 
donenſi expoſitos &. confirmatos; that all the;Laws which were made- or confirm'd by. 
the four laſt-General-Councals ſhould have the force of Laws: that is, all their own 
Canons, and thoſe of Ancyra, Gangra, Antzoch and Lagdicea, which were:then adopted 
into the Code of.the Univerſal Church,,though they. were.but Provincial in their 
Oriainal. 1a} 146 |. oat t "ge TR); TIS? p o- "Hz | 
Fi So that. now. upon. this account . the, Eccleſiaſtical Laws are as obligatory tO the 


conſcience as, thoſe which are, made in a-Civil.matter z and there is no difference but 
in the matter.only : but for that there will. be ſome advantage ; for as the Civ 
Power hath authority in,Eccleliaſtical matters, ſo the Spiritual Power hath a ſhare 
in the Legiſlative : the matter-i5 handled by the Eccletiaſticks, and the Law is elta- 


þliſhed by. the Secular. And therefore it it be thought that the cognizance of oo 


, ' 
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ms ig notproper for ſeculars;' thoſerhatthink ſo-may'be ſatisfied that the Biſhs} 
ng dgedrthe thing! already; andthey that! think'the Biſhops have a 
pliſhed-it.-So:one hand helps:another,:andbbrivare life up ro God, bur will fall het 
vy-upon'theidiſobedtent. f 21 8657 UIT-QOEAT ,ef91 53111 3TOTLO! atr:57 Ap 


amd I 30403 9! Set; 2. 'Of 'Ceaſares Eccl:frafticali? 


I have given the: general-meaſures of the Legiſlative: power of the Eccleſiaſtical 
ſtare: nextto'this Lam to account concerning their Coercive, Sec?. 27and then re: 
rwri.co the enquiries after the more particular fubjetts of this power, Sect; 3.and theit 

rricularlawsand their obligartons upon'the-eonſciencetin external order, Se#.-4: 
mdin\matters of= faith, SecF,ug. 1. 2 7 to FRUe 10 76611 
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Kd x KUL. oo 
Kings and: Princes areiby: the ties of 'Religion, - not-of power, oblig d to keep 
norhes-LewPaf he Clandh(> - "21 2nongD brug onolrevtalet3 401 anthol 2 ne 

| He'laws of theChurchThave already divided into ſuch which ſhe makes by aDi- 
2& vineauthority, fuch\which concern'our effential:duty, in which ſhe hath pow- 
&tocommandand rulein/her appointed manner ; and intorhoſe which are external; 
political and contingent, ſuch whictrPtinces4t they pleafe make up'intolaws, bur 
the ſpiritualpower cannot. : In-the firſt'fort K1ngsand Princes are'4$ mich tied to 
oedienceas the meaneft Chriſtian fubject. "For the: King, though he be- ſupreme 
in qoverament political; yet his ſoul isof Chriſt's fold,” and to be condutted by a pro- 
per ſhephery;/ Ic ivno.contradiftion that the ſame perſon ſhould be ſupreme; and yet 
obey. inanottier:regard in which be is1nor ſupreme. The Caprain tharfights in a ſkip 
commands the fouldiersin-chief, but.hrmſelf obeys the Maſter ; and the ſafety of the 
ſouldiers depends upon them both; for they:are diſtin powers in order to diſtin 
purpoſes. For Kings muſt give ap accountffor Biſhops that rhey live well in the po-' 
litical capacity, and Biſhops. for Kings-in their ſpiritual; and therefore: they miſt. 
obey each other; and we find that perſons of greateſt honour in the days of peace; 
ſerve under Caprains and Generals 1n the tume of war ; and when Themiſtins, an ex- 
cellent Philoſopher, whorfrom his char dig rule and-:diftate wiſe things, and give 
lawsto theunderſtandingsot-his Auditors, .and-was admir'd by his Prince, was by 
the Emperor Conftantizs advanc'd toa Prefetture, in an excellent Epigram he fays to 
biinſelf, Nora a/3n3: 247w,' 2 1 arw xalcs, Now aſcend downwards, > thog haſt al- 
ready deſcended upwards. The ſame dignity: 1s above and below in ſeveral regards. 
But in this there is nodifficulty, becauſe the fouls of Princes are of equal regard, and 
under the ſame laws of God,and to be cleans'dand nourithd by the ſameSacrameants; 
and tied tothe ſame duty by the Commandments of Godas any of the people ; in this 
there is no difference. | ; 199047 

%  Butin matters not of neceſſary duty, not expreſly:required by God's law and the 
neceſſary, unavoidable, immediate conſequents of it, there-being no laws but what 
themſelves have made, they are no otherwiſe oblig*dthan by their own civil laws, of 
which I have already given.account. This thing is particularly noted by Ba/ſamo up- 
onthe 16, Canon of the Council of: Carthage, who affirms that by reaſon of the' 
power given to Princes from God,they are ſubjeQ neither to their laws nor Canons. 
And of this latter he gives this inftance;thatalthough by the r2.Canon of the Coun- 
elof Chelcedon it was decreed, that no' city ſhould for the fature acquire the title of # 
Metropolis ; yet after this Juſtinianee prima was made an Archiepiſcopalſeat,and had 
Metropolitical rights, to:the diminution-of the former rights of Theſſalonica : but 
Be{arvo inftances in divers others. ' There was an ancient. Canon of great celebrity' 
mthe Church, that every ciry ſhould have a proper Biſhop: bur the Biſhops of 
Iarropolis and To{me beſides their awn; had others; ſo had the Biſhops of Lichfield 
andof Bath in England: they-had other Cities under their juriſdition which had nv 
diſops in propriety. For .if-Kings-did give limitto tbeir Dioceſes, they: might 
dvide again, and give a new limit ; ſince itisnot in Kings as it is in people. -The: 
- Hh F ff power 
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power that goes from the people is like waterilipt from their hands; it: returns no 
more, andgdoes not abide inthe firſt place of its:efflux; but-when: an a& of powet 
paſſes from the 0h +0 deputation or-truſt,'any act of graceor delegation of "* 
riidiftion, jt is like heat paſſing from:the fare, ie. warms/abroad; butrhe. hear Rill 
dwells at home. It is no more the leſs, than the Sun is for emiflioa of ics beams of 
lighr. 

Fond this is apparent in\.allthe priviſedgesand conceſſions made to the Church 
which are as revocable as their duty is alterable. For Princes are ſo far from beins 
obiig'd to perpetuate ſuch rights which themſelves have'indulg'dy thatir-is a ry1g 
Leunday. caſe, and the Greek Fathers ſometimes make uſe of it to this very purpole, -; Spy: 
Bank gauy Or Cagiaev;, 6 axarcts ics rapenrico AryQ-, avlakepBaru 7 Sopexy,, If o King 

hath given 4 gift, he may: recal 'it in: caſe; the beneficiary proves imgrateful.. The 
ſame with that in the ſeudal laws of the Lombaras,  Feudum amittit | qui fendum 
ſciens inficiatur. If he witringly denies the fee, or refuſes _—_ he loſes it. 
Bur this depends upon the reaſons of the ſecond Rule in the third Chapter of this 
Book. | 
' But although in tri right the King's laws oblige him not, yet becauſe de boxs 
4. Althoug ris de het, A ns _ 
la«dabiliheisin the ſenceg:above explicated vblip'd rohis civil laws; 'thereforemuch 
more is he tied to the obſervations and Canons cf the Church; as being ſpecifications 
of religion, inſtances of love to God, ſignifications of ſome internal duty, or outer 
guards to piety, great exarnples to the people, and honours to the Church of Chrit?, 
and that which above all external things will enable the Rulers and:guides of fopls 
to render their account with:joy ; andthe King ſhall never ſo well-promcte the in- 
tereſts of religion by any thing, as by beiog_ himſelf ſubject to the religion : for who 
will murmurat thoſe laws: which the King'himſelf wears in a phylaCtery.upon his 
forchead and his wriſts ? Facere redte civecſuos princeps vptimus factendo docet ; cumque 
fit in Imperis Maximus, exemplo major eſt, 1aid Velleius Paterculus, This is:moſt of all 
true 1a religion, | whoſe:laws look too like policy when they are eſtabliſhed only by 
penalties, -but'they are accounted religion. when they are made facred by example. 
Annal. 3 To. which purpoſe is that of T ac:tus,0b/equium in Principem & amulands amor validio- 
7a quam pena txlegibus, It 1s duty to our Prince, andit isour honour. to imitate the 
example of the Prince; and theſe prevail more than penalties. Her enim conditio 
Declam, 4. Priveipans ut quicquid faciants precipere videantur, ſays Quintilian, Their example 
is the beſt law. Cart C2 | 


Sic agitur cenſurs, & fic exempla parantar, 
Si Fuaex, alios quod jubet, ipſe facit. 


So laws and judgments and. good manners are beſt eſtabliſhed, when by the examples 
of;:Kings and ſupreme Judges they ate made ſacrec. 
'. Add co this, that the laws of religion have moſt of them the warranty of ſome in- 
ternal grace or-other, and are to be reckoned in the retinue and relation of thar 
vertue, and therefore cannot in many inſtances be broken without ſome ſtraining of 
our duty to God, which is by the wiſdom and choice of men determin'd in ſuch an 
inftance to ſuch a ſpecification. But this is/to be underftood only in ſuch laws | 
which are the Teppranxai, out-guards, the exerciſes of internal religion, not in 
the garments and adoraments of the relatives and appendages of religion. It a 
Prince deſpiles.the Feſtival of the Church, nothing but a compereat reaſon will ex- 
cuſe him from being or at leaſt from ſeeming irrehgious. And in whatſoever 1n- 
ſtance he hath made or conſented to laws of religion, if by them he can ſuppole 
the people may ſerve and pleaſe God, he' is much more oblig'd than they ; not by 
the duty of obedience, for he ows none, but by the vertue of religion : for belides 
that his ſoul muſt hve or die by greater meaſures and exaRtions of rhale vertues 
which bring the people unto Heaven, every ation of his that deſerves an ill report, 
it is. but ſcexdel io the lefſer people, but to him it is #»fawy. For the King's El- 
outcheon is blazon'd otherwiſe than that of his ſabjeQs : the Gentry by metals, the 
Nobility by-precious ſtones, but Kings by Planers. For ina King there is nothing 
De Clementia, Moderate. \. Caveredeber qualem faman habeat, qui qualemcunque meraerit, magnam 
habiturns eft, (aid Seneca, His fame, let it be good or- bad, it will certainly be very 
arcat. 0907 | 
as] - The 
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” 
+0:/The:fumtn is this: Kiogs arelo tied to'their;bwn Eccleſiaitical laws, that they 
muſt-cake care-they be not deſpis'd by their:example,! that the religion delign'd by 
ciem be promoted, that that part ofthe Commonwealth, which moſtſecuresro chem 
obedience and peace, and procures them. the moſi,and greateſt bleſſings, theinot dil- 
couraged or diſadyantaged :. but.they are not fotitd that every att of.omidjon is im: 
able to them, though it have no'other capſebutr the uſe. of his liberty ; : for in this 
hisduty differs £:0m{ that of his ſubjects: far.obedience, which the ſubjeQt ows is a 
part of juſtice, and that hath no degrees, but eoolilts in an.indiviſible pojat where ir 
cao be-practis'd;and where jr-can be unden{tood ;.tor he is unjult thac dots one a&t of 
injuſtice. But religion hath a latitudeof lignihcation and iaftances, anda man may 
bevery religious. who yet does not keep a Saint's. day; where by obedience he is nor 
pound ; which .is the caſe of Kings. Therefore what! Sexeca {aid of the cares of 
Kings, may be-faid of the external obſervations of the laws.of religion, Remiſſum alz- 
uhnao animum habebit, nunquam {olutum, He may remit ſomething of the {tri ob. 
Kevance, bit he muſt never eſteem himſelf wholly quit.” i532! 
6...” But this is to be underſtood only in externalsand rituals; concerning which one 
faidexcellently, Pleraque ex tis magis ad morem quan ad rem pertinent, They are no- 
thing. of the ſubſtance of religion, but only appendages, and manner, andcircum- 
ances : and therefore: Sapiens ſervabit ea tanquam legibrs juſſa, non tanquan diis 
grats, A wiſe man will obſerve rituals becauſe they are commanded by laws,not that 
they are pleaſing to God. They-are the words of Sexecs quoted by S. Aſtin, Since 
therefore theſe are wholly matter of obedience, Kings are free, ſave only when they 
become bound collaterally and accidentally. But in matters of eſſential duty, the 
King hath equally with his ſubjeQs no liberty, but much more direct duty, and ma- 
ny more accidental obligations. [The whole attair is well enough expreſs'd by Cirero, 
Religioni parenanm eſt :- nec patrins. mos contumaciter repudiandus. The Prince muſt 
obey religion, and he muſt not deſpiſe the cuſtoms and the manners of his Coyntry ; 
that is, in the better words of our Blefſed Saviour, Theſe rhings they ought to do, and 
zot | wholly ] 70 /eave the other undone. 
1, But the liberty of Princes in theſe Eccleſiaſtical laws of order, and circumſtance, 
and ritual obſervances is very apparent in the praQtice of the Hebrew Kings,who yer 
feſs'd this liberty, that even in the rituals of the Divine ordinance they ſometimes 
did diſpence. Thus David eat the ſhew bread; and Hezekiah permitted ſome that 
were unclean to eat the Paſſeover, otherwiſe than it was written: only Hezekiah 
prayed to God not toimpute it to them, -and gave them way: and under his reign 
the Levites did kill the ſacrifice twice, which was only Jawful for the Prieſts to do. 
But it was a favourable caſe, becauſe the Prieſts'were but few, and the ſacrifices 


were very numerous: and if it be (as the Greek expreſſion is) lawful yaaacar ti Levit. r. 5: 


$ axepBaas , 10 looſe a Little of the exactnefſof the rituals of the Divineappointment, it 
is certain where the manis the law giver, he can much more uſe theliberty. But it 
is not good co do all that 1s lawful, | 
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RULE. VIL 


It is not lawful for the Eccleſiaſtical power to excommunicate Chriſtian 
Princes, or the ſupreme Civil power. 


LJ N the ſentence and penalty of the leſſer excommunication as it is us'd intheChurch 
there are three portions ofevil. In one the Biſhop is the Author or Miniſter, in 
the other the people, and1n the third the Prince. The firſt is a denying to miniſter 
the holy myſteries. The other is a withdrawing from the communion and converſa- 
tion of {uch a perſon : which although it be done moſt of all in the greater excommu- 
nication, yet itis donealloin ſome proportion in the leſs, for emendation of the er- 
ring brother ; not for extermination, as appears in the Apoſtolical precept given to 
the Church of Theſſalonica, '2 Theſſal. 3. v. 6, and v. 14, 15. And thelaſt is, ſuper- 
vening temyoral puniſhments by which Princes uſe to verifie the juft ſentences of 

the Church againſt refractary Criminals. | 
2. Concerning the laſt, it is certain it wholly is owing to the power and favour of the 
Prince; who by that favour is not ſuppos'd to lay violeat hands upon himſelf, 
2 | who 


Lib. 6, decivit; 
Del. 
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who if he did; could quickly take him off again :\ however the-Church robes ; 


them by her own authority, but by that'of the Prince, who will not, _ the' tree 
in the Fable, lend a ſtick to the hatchet, 'to be hewen down or hurt by it afterwargs; 


. - Butthen concerning that part whichis inflicted by the people; which is abſtinence 


ſrom the ſociety of the offender till herepent and make amends, and get his pardon; 
it is infinitely certain thatthe Church-cannor inflift that on Kings ; becauſe it-is des 
ſtrutive of rhe duty which the people:'owe to their Prince, and of the rights which 
the Prince hath from God independemly from the religion. | > ts 

Beſides this, nothing ought to be done to the diſhonour of the ſupreme power, to 
whoſe happy government fame is almoſt as neceſfary as power : and the impoſingup. 
on them diſgraceful penalties 'D X.@fo ts Praonuins, & note of diſhonour ana blaſphemy ; 
for they are'toeſteem their King as a Heathen and a Publican, from whoſe ſociety | 
they are roeltrange themſelves as froma peſtiſence. T»viſum ſemel principem ſeu bene 
ſeu male fatta premint, faith T acitus. 1f he once fall into ſucha calamity anddiſho- 
nour, whether he do well or ill afterwards, it ſhall-be'evil to him, 


. * And yet further, the power of aſſemblies and publick meetings is wholly by the - 
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laws and permiſſionof Kings ; and nothing is more unreaſonable than that any man 
ſhould inrerdit Kings fromPpublick meetings by whom himſelf hath leave to:meet 
publickly. -And therefore we find Imperial laws making proviſions in this very par- 
ricular, and {ofar frombeing ſubje&'to any thing of this nature, that the Emperors 
gave orders and ſtri& theaſures to the Biſhops when they ſhould, and whom they 
ſhould or ſhould not ſeparate from Churches and Communions; as is to be ſeen /.z0, 
Cod. de Epiſe.,& Clericis, andin the 123. Novel of Fuſti7iay, For even in thoſe aQi- 
ons of Biſhops'ia which themſelves havekberty and Divine authority, yet the ſu- 
preme Civil power hath external juriſdiftion. © Thus Manrirtius the Emperor com- 
manded Gregory the Great; Biſhop of Rome, tocommunicate with Johx of Conftenti- 
zople ; andanciently in Fraxce the Princes were wont tocompel the Clergy to offi- 
ciate ; and-when the Pope had'interditted the Kingdom of Erg/azd, the King com- 
pelled the Prieſts and Biſhops to open their Churches : ſo it is in Holard, and ſoin 
"_ and ſo inall places where Kings know their power and their intereſt andtheir 
uty. 

For if excommunication be only an aCt of caution and prudeace, it is very great 
prudence not toinvolve Kings init, leſt they be provok'd by the evil uſages of the 
Church; and ifir be nothing elſe, certainly it cannot beneceſſary to be done at al}. 
Bur if it be an aCt of external juriſdiction, it derives from Kings, and therefore they 
are not underir, but over it :. for no coercion in the hands of man ovght to touch 
thoſe who are reſerv'd only for the judgment of God. Apnd ſereniſ/imum Regem 
opus eft exhortatione potins quam increpatione, confilio quam preceptis, dottrina quam 
virga, laid Hildebertns the Biſhop. The King is to be exhorted, not reproved; coun- 
ſelled, not commanded ; and to him not a rod, but doftrine is tobe u9d: and Tvo Bithop 
of Chartres * ſaid the fame thing. Kings if they abuſe their power are not to be 
provok'd ; but incaſe they refuſe the admonition of Biſhops, they are to be left to 
the Divine judgment ; where they will be puniſÞh'd the more ſeverely, by how much 
they were the leſs obnoxious to humane monitions.: So Gregorins Turonenſis, Si tu 
exceſſeris,quis te corripiet ? Si autem nolueris,quis te damnabit,niſi is qui ſe pronunciateſſe 
Fuſtitian:? He ſpake to King Chilperick, If thou beeſt exorbitant, who ſhall correc 
thee ? If thou refuſeſt, who ſhall condemn thee, but he only who is the Everlaſting Righ- 
teouſneſſ? For if S. Paul gave in charge to Timothy that each perſon ſhould receive 
an impreſſion and emanation from the Paſtoralcharge according to his quality, and 
commanded that he ſhould »ot rebuke an Elder, but intreat him as a Father ; much 
leſs would he have permitted any to have puniſh'd the Father of the Countrey and 
bis own ſuperior, and him who is leſs than none but God, and by whomhirmſelt 
can ruleothers in external aQtions, and who in theſe very adminiſtrations is ſu- 
__ and can givelaws, and inflict penalties, and is judge and the remedy of all 
abules. 

Andif concerning this enquiry we conſult the dorine and prattices of the Fa- 
thers in the! Primitive and Ancient Churches, we ſhall find that they never durk 
think ofexcommunicating Kings. They had no power, no right to do it. Na 
Saterdotis tantitm eſt arguere, & liberam preftare admonitionem, faith S.C hryſoſtom. 
Prieſts eas only reprove and argae, and give a free admonition : and therefore -_ firſt 
_ upremec 
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ſypiremie Prince that ever was excommunicated by a Biſhop, was Henrythe Emperor, 

. Pofie Hildebrand. 27h | 9011p! | 9309} Jo vom 
3. -Bur againſt this #hat I ſay now the DoQors of the Church of Rome make a migh-, Fuſcb. lib. c.: 
ty 08t-cry, ſaying that Phi/zpthe firſt Chriſtian Emperor wasexcommunicate and-Gr,,n Ms 
thruſtiamonglt the'penitents ; that Bavy/as the Biſhop of Aztioch thruſt the Emperor Genes. = 
Detins with his: bands againſt his breaſt from the doors of the Church ; that Arha-iBalil, Ep. 47- 
aeſiusexcommunicated the Prefett of Libya, and S. Baſal commanded 1n:his; Dioceſe uu "AD. 
chir he ſhould beavoided ; that S. Ambroſe did excommunicate the Emperbr 7 heodo- 381. _ 
fiws 3 that S. Chryſoft om forbad Exdoxia the Empreſs to enter into the Church doors ; _ WD. Fs 
that Tnocentins excommunicated Arcaarus ; lo did Syweſins to Andronichis the Prefect, Leo aug, orats 
$, Auſtin to Bomifacins, Pope Symmachus to Anaſtaſius the Emperor, Pope Vigitins to _ 
Theodore the Empreſs, Gregory the ſecond to the Exarch, Gregory the, third to Leo Nicoph. 1th. 
Waurns; Inſtances enough, if they be right and true, to ſhew that the Fathers were-23:c: 34: 

af another mind than the Rule pretends. 15 6 Aug _ , 
9. i But in chis heap I mult ſeparate what is true and certain from what; is falſe and Greg. lib. z. 
uncertain; and give an anſwer to them, and the reſt will not trouble us. *, The (to- » = LR 
ry. of the Emperor Ph1/ip 1s vehemently ſuſpeRed : but if ic were true, yet-it was no gh, iGree 2. 
excommunication, but his own ſubmiſſion ro the diſcipline of penitents ; ro which, .. 
faith £u/cbius, he was perſwaded by the Biſhop. 1X. And the, ſame was.the cale of 
S. Ambreſe to T heodoſins ; the Prince was perſwaded to it, *,but it was only to do his *Y!trs 2 com- 

| : : —_ ; 30%.4 munione abjti- 

repentance after the manner of the penitents in thoſe days; the Biſhop only refus'd we Thevde- 
to-celebrate inthe preſence of the Emperor if he would nar give teſtimony of his re- Jun aun, = 
pentance towards God. This the Emperor did,becauſe he was a good Man,andthings 68 56 
were then in ſucha conjunQion, that there was nothing amiſs : but that S.' Ambroſe ESD nel 
quld not have verified his power,ifthe Emperor had been unwilling; and the Empe-/c- 2. de /ubj. 
mr-did no more than'was neceſſary. But S. Ambroſe ſaid that he had his warrant to uſe 535 © tt 
the Emperor ſo, from a Viſion. His warrant was extraordinary : for he had no or- 
dinary power or commiſſion. *- The excommunications of the PrefeQts by S. Atha- 
naſius, S- Baſil, S. Auſtin, Syneſius.and Gregory the ſecond do not \come home; to the 
inquiry, becauſe the PrefeQts were but {ubjeCts,and had not the privilege of ſupreme 
Princes. The fact of Babyli# ' to Decins way not excommunication:, for, Decins 
wasa Heathen, and the Church hath nothing to dowith them that are without. but. 
Babylas was zealous and fierce, and aCted with the ſpiric of a Martyr, .to which he; 
baltned by his fervor. * S.C hryſoftomindeed did that to Eudoxia which did not become: 
bio, . and which, he had leiſure and cauſe enough afterwards to repent :\þe. did in 
anger what himſelf in the ſober hours of his life profeſſed ro be more than hecould. 

juttifie, That of Inzocentins to Arcadins is of no credit, and ſo is that of Syzmachus 

t0:4»9f ſins, as being only ſeen in the Epiſtles of the Popes of Rome; ; concerning 

which there is nothing certain, but that very many of them are certainly {purious; 

The pretended excommunication of Theodoraby Vigilias hath noteſtimony., Contra .. . 
Theodor as ©. Actphalos Vigilins pronuntiavit damnationis ſententiam, (aid Gregory, But Lib. :.Eg.16; 
this; was nothing but a condemnation or rejeCtion of the hereſie of the: dcephals 
with which ſhe was a partaker:, Acd the like was the caſe of Leo 1/aurns; it was 
ſemtentia'damnatoria, a- condemration of his, opinion, called -by Zynarzs, ev235um 
exro{40. But theſe things are-only pretended to make noiſes. Pope Hildebrand. 
was:the firſt: that ever did any thing of this/nature; as is expreſly affirmed by Au-. 
tors, of great credit, by Ozho Friſingenſis, by: Godefridus Viterbienſis, and by Onu-, 
phrijis, wha counted all the.gther pretencesetther fabulous: or.to no purpoſe. 
lv. +:Bus yer there. is.a; third portion of excommunication, which-.is a denying ito ad-. 
miniſter the holy Communion;to Princes of aſcandalous andevillife ; and 6oncern-, 
bg this there is no queſtion butthe Biſhop not only may, .butin ſome caſes -muſt'do. 
If.2x{Volite dare [anitum canxibus, ſaid Chrilt, Give ot that-which is holy ta dogs ; and: 
alk not pearls before ſwine. . But this is notan af of juriſdidtion, puniſhment or- 
Mercion, butiof charity to the Prince and duty in the.Biſhop, It is juſt as ifa' 
Bbylician ſhould refuſe co. give drink to..an, hydropick.patient ; he. may have if, 
iſhe-will be willing to die, but. if the other retules his miniſtery in the ceaching. ity; 
tegrhacitable.and. kind, not imperious and uſurping, . For. whatſoever js\in'the Ec-! 
celaſtical hagd;, by Diviae right, ,is as applicable to him;that.fies' upoa the Throns-; 
4to him thar ſits upoa the Dunghil. Bur thea the refuliag ic muſt be only by. ads: 
Joaurion and caution, by fears and denungaarions Evangelical; by telling him his . 
\ "FFF J  unkics 
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unfitneſs rocommunicate, and his danger if hedo : but if after this ſeparationh | 
way of ſentence and proper miniftery the Prince will be communicated, rthe:Biſk Y 
hath nothing elſe todo but to pray, and weep, and willingly to miniſter. '$; Gze. 
 gory's caſe with Mauritin the Emperor was like this. The Prince'commandeg him 
to be the miniſter to hand an unlawful Edit to the Churches : The Biſhoptold the; 
Prince it was a (in which the Prince went abour, prayed, admoniſh, declaim'd, dig: 
all that he could to hinder it, and then obeyed ; that is, he did all he could to God 
by uſing all his authority, the word of his proper miniſtery, and then all that he. 

_ owed to the'Prince, by ſubmitring his external miniſtery to his command. The 

unlawful proclamationsand Edicts of a true Prince may be publifhed by the Cler y 

_ In their ſeveral charges: bur yet they muſt-not conceal from the- People any thing 

| of their duty, nor yer from their Prince when they can declare it. | It was alfo the 

x $am. 15. 25, Caſe of Seal and Samuel, The King defir'd Samwel to joyn and communicate with. 
\_.._ himin theſervice ofthe Lord. He with the liberty'of a Prophet refus'd at firſt 
and declar'd the hainouſneſs of Sa/'s fin ; but at laft, when the King's will was _ 

| ſing and importunate, Samxe/ did obey his voice and did joyn with him. Ivo Biſhop 

of Charrres tells, that in ſuch caſes where Princes will not comply with the cuſtomes 

and diſciplines of the Church, the Biſhops mult dotheir duty by ſaying, Nolore fal- 

lere ; introitum hujus vifibils Eccleſia periculo two te habere permitto. Fanuan reoms 

celeſtis tali recontiliatione tibi aperire non valeo, Sir, TI will not deceive you ; at your 

peril be it if you will come into the holy place to partake of holy myſteries. I declare to 

yon, that thi miniftery[ of the communion ] # not any reconculing-of youtro God, I can. 

not do that, unleſs you repent, But the reaſon of this is wholly upon this account, 

becauſe the Eccleſialtical (tate hath no proper coercion by [Divine right, but is a 

Mioiſter of the Divine coercion, of ſpiritual promiſes and threatnings ; rheir power 

- is ſpiricualiand internal, it hath its effort upon the ſpirit, and'not upon the outer 
Man, -and thereforeis to proceed by methods fitted to the ſpirir, that is, by rea- 
ſon and argument, by the fear of God, and the terror of his threatnings, by the 
love of Godand the 1avitation of hispromiſes. But all the miniſteries and compul- 
ſions about the externalis the gift 'and leave of Prinees; and therefore it deſcends, 
but aſcends not unleſs they pleaſe ; ['of which by and by. ] Admoneri quidem poſſunt, 
increpart, argui a diſcretis virts : quia quos Chriſt us in terris Rex Regum vice ſua conſti- 
tnit, dampandos & ſalvandos ſuo jndicio reliquit, faid the Church of Liege in their 
Epiſtle to Paſchals : Kings may be admoniſhed and reprov'd and argued by diſcreet per« | 
ſons : but they whom Chriſt #he King of Kings hath appointed to be his Vicays on earth, ave 
ihtirely to be left to his judgment. 

Upon the likeneſs of matter it is to be inquir'd 

. © Whether the guides of Souls have a proper and ſpiritual power to enjoyn penan- 
ces or Eceleſialtical ſatisfaCtions to a Prince that hath ſinn'd publickly. 

. Theanfiwerto this depends upon the premifles. For-the Church when ſhe en« 
joyn'd pablick ſatisfattions, did feparate from the Communion'thoſe whom they 
thruſt intsithe place of publick penitents. Now if the Biſhops may not ſeparate 
the Prince from the Communion, then neither impoſe thoſe penances to which that 
ſeparation did miniſter : But this is 09c of the Cenſures of the'Church, and part of 
that coercitive power which ſhe hath by the permiſſion of Princes and the volunta- 
ry fubmiſfion and conſent of good People : And therefore it cannot bedone, unleſs 
the Prince pleaſe. In the Primitive Church, when this diſcipline was in'godly uſe, 
none could he'compelled toit, but by convittion in publick, or private confeſſion, 
and in both caſes their-own conſent was either expreſs or implied; and therefore 
machle{scatrthis be:donetothe ſupreme power whether he will-or 0. Inperatorie 

Ad Can. 12. orbHione periventiam tolli,' Tard Balſamo, From the ſufſtring penances Kings are quitted 
Synol ACY= Jy rheir au0i#ting : and upon thoſe words of David [- Againſt thee only have I fianed ] 
: S; nd 4 wv this note, He ws a King; he was held Ly - 10 Laws, 'becaule Kiogs are 
free from the bands of definquents ; Neqne enim ullis ad pr nm! vocepntive legious tats 
Imperiipoteſpate, | Nettber are they byany Vans call'd to Ptrtunrice, beitiy ſafe by the power” 

of their Brpire,”: And fince the Primitive'Church wabmmbiditely reftrain'd in _imps- 
ſmgpublick penanceson Bibops, for the Honor of their order and dignity of their 
peffotis, welhall 'the leſs 'hted'ro Fnby of their opinion-or / pra@icesconcerthing 
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ances; and did abſtain'from theipublick condmwinidns till they had? giveiiteſtil 
mo6#y;of cheir repentancetoward God{-Sorhe Emperor: Philip,” reoSupuns #rat4p- 
Ke of bis own willing mind phed' himſelf amongſt the penitents. © Sodid 


war cdufelouſly ro be drawn into example, and as they give no power ro-the Biſhop, 
ſo very ſeſgdoffi do they advantages to Kings. Henry the Emperor was a ſadexample 
of it, for his affairs went inro diminution, and his perſon into contetnpt, and his 
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wot» | 
Teeodofie net the diſcipline and conduft'ef S. 4nibroſe. Bur theſt' things are* 


wer into pupillage as ſoon 4s ever he had 'done penance at Cazaſitm Yare-footed; - 


in cold Winter, for three days together, and had endur'd the infolency and ſcort 
of Hiliebrand. And when Kings mide themſelves leſs, rhe Biſhops becathe grea- 
i»f without any. good to the Church, bur not without much detriment roreligion. 
14, '\ Bt either may Princes be reprov'd publickly. For if he will not be obedient co 
* he will of God in the voice of his Minifters publickly teaching, or privately ad- 


tighiſhing; and prudently reproving; he that goes abour to reprove him pub- 


lickly, intends by that means by ſome indirect coercion to compel him, either 
by ſhatne or by fear ; fieither of which ought to be impos'd by a ſubjeCt on the 
Pfikce; + For it is ro bs ebſetved that reproof is a part' of Empire and ſuperi- 
otity, and-differs not froih teaching, ſave only that it is mane lingue, itis the 
land of the tongue, not'thie voice only. -He that reproves teaches pnly minors: and 
though Kings are fo in reſpe& of the condatt of their ſouls, yer it muſt not be 
done t© them' bur very ſparingly, becauſe it can very hardly be done wirhour dimi- 


ation of theit dignity 3. and reaching or declaring their duty will do their work for: 


them if-they pleaſe, and if they do not pleaſe, he that reproves will do the Prince no 
good, but he ſhall hurt himſelf, and ſhaltnot be a Martyr when he is ſmitten. Let 
no/Man therefore pretend zeal'for God in excuſe of atiy boldneſs more than Prieftly 
wwirds Kings. For the work of God is ofcentimes better done by a gentle hand, 


i 


than by a ſtrong... | | 
PX 2-n-.-peragit tranquilla poteſt as ; 
_ *  Quod vidtents nequit': mandataque fortiits uriet 
\ Tmperiof a Quies----- 3\3", 3 TH TREES 
And if we efteetmn reproof unſeaſonable where jt is likely we may do hurt,and where 


Claud. in 
Paneg. Mall 


it4s not likely we [hall do good, much more 1s nor thiscburſe prudent to be us'd ro' 
Kings, who may be provok'd by your nngentle Sermon, or may be hardhed by your” 


fre,” Forevery Prince hath not the gentleneſs of 4»tigopar, patiently to hear him- 
fſtevil'd': but if he had, yet it was but reaſon that Antigoars ſpake' when he bad 
the Souldiets if they would revile him, tg go further off. And ſuch Men ſhould do 
Wittoconlider how Hl themſelves would take rt,tf they were publickly in che Pulpic 


cad {chifmaticks or incendiaries. * But how and if the People be as zealous as the 


Prieſt; andthink te-lawful to call their Kitig by all the names of reproach which 


they'hear inthe ſermons of the Miniſters? And if the Biſhbp calls a ſpade a ſpade, ir 


i$very poflible'the People may do (© too, for they are ſoon raughr tb deſpiſe their 
ers; and'therr it is to be remembred whar Ari/torle fays, & 12 xdlaperratamroA- 
as yiyrearar TH xc<leavoror. If they Once come to deſpiſe their Pririce, they will 
ſoon unclaſp his royal Mantle. © _ PALL | 
Is, Tris true, that the Miniſters of religion are ſtewards of the myſteries of God and 
Embaſſadors for Chriſt : and though þ cangor; ſay that they who upon this account 
think they have power publickly'to reprove vitious Kings,and in plain language give 

mes.t0thei Res and publyiahetr amps ,do.over-value their I@nity, - for that 
cannot eaſily be done ; yerl fay they ule it ntompetently apdaopr ue nlgy for the 
effe of this power and dignity. is not to upbraid, or todiſgrace, but to edifie and 
do good to all Men according to their capacity : and therefore S. Paul, when he had 


&thr'dthis eFive#nd commilfion to'be-Chriff's Embaſſador, he adds, as the full, - 


edþrefs and'Ptoper Hue of thatpower, we fray you in Chrift's ſtead to be recontiled to 
'- ey oh ods does Lee batnes of Ls 


|» be Et ſometimes were trtred too much tpoh ſach accounts : but 


Me! the Prophets were re he with dition; they only - ore anſwer theexpreſs 
Eonranditent of God. 'Atd therefor&it was that 4vros being very bold was bid- 
dhi*hot to propheſic any more at Betheh, bereuſe it wi the King's Chappel avd the 
Ks Compt'5 aft he- was fote'd to plead'® Foekiat miffton ; which the Prieſts had 
Ya'll not, 


Phe 6! Prophets tool liberty; and' Were bold in their reproofs, arid troubled Amos 7. ts; 


Amos 7. 13 | 
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not, and .therefpre, we do got find thar ever they us'd any ſich liceiceand freedom 
of reproof,. except in ſuch caſes in which they alſo became Prophets; as it happen. 
ed to Jehoids, 2Chron. 24. 20. and thar's the very cale of, the Miniſters of the Go. 
ſpel, who unleſs they had a ſpecial commiſſion, muſt, teach according, to the duty 
and obedience, the gentleneſs and prudence of the religion ; leſt it be faid to them 
as was {aid by King Amazziah toa bold Man that ſpake openly to him, [Have they 
made thee the Rzng's Counſellor ? ceaſe thou, why ſbould they [mate thee ? © 
17. ; Now in this there can be the leſs doubt, jor they miſtake it that ſuppoſe this tobe 
a queltion of duty.; it is only an inquiry after the manner of doing the duty : and 
therefore although for the former reaſons this manner of doing their duty is not Ge 
yet it is neceſſary that the duty ſhould be done. For miſer et Imperator cu; vers 
reticentur. No milery is greater than that. Kings ſhall not be taught their duty. 
They mult be taught it all: and in this no liberty, if it be. prudently conduReg 
can become licentious, To which purpoſe, the Biſhops and Miniſters of religioa 
mult thus comport themſelves to Kings : | 
18, . 1. Let the publick dotQtrines be inſtructive, but notapt to raiſe ſuſpicion of the 
Prince. +2. Let it be 1n things certain and of evident and apparent duty, 3, Let 
no doQtrines be fitted to private interelts and partialities.in the State. 4. Let no 
reproof of Kings be in pulpits, for it is uacivil toward any »t quis crimen audiat eg 
De Maledic.C.l. Jgco quo refellends copia 20m ſit, as the Roman ſaid, that a Man ſhould be, reprov'd in. 
that place where for reverence and religion ſake the Man may not anſwer for himſelf. 
And therefore C/ement.the third caus'd a, Clergy-man tobe puniſh'd, becauſe mw: 
Tit. C. Si quis coram aſtantibus verba queaam in depreſſionem officii & beneficts noſtri protulit, he ſpoke 
Imper. maled. words10 a publick aucience tending to his diſparagement : and the EmperorsTheods. 
ſas, Arcadius and Honorius made a law, Sj quis modeſtia neſcins, & PUdoris ignars, 
improbo petulantique maleditio nomina noſtra crediderit Laceſſenda, &c. That if any man, 
forgetting ſhame and modeſty, thouz ht fit to diſbonour the Emperors, he ſhould xot preſently 
'be puniſh'd : for if the man were a fool or 4 light perſon, the thing was to be deſpisd; if 
he were a mad man, he wa to be pitied ; if injurious or angry, hemight be forgiven: 
but, ad noſtram ſcientiam referatur, ut ex perſonis hominum dit a penſemus, & utrum 
pratermitti an exquiri debeant cenſeamas: the Princes would have itreferr'd totheir 
cogniſance and judgment whether ſuch perſons ſhould be puniſh'd or, no. 5. Ler 
there be no doubtful ſpeeches 1n publick ſermons ſcatter'd amongſt the, People con- 
cerning Princes, for they are publick ſeditions, not ſermons. 6. When it is neceſ. 
ſary or when, it is prudent that pr/vare addreſſes to Princes be with a /acerdotal free- 
dom, let it be.in caſes of great, crimes, and evidently. prov'd and evidently vitious, 
neither deriv'd from uncertain rumors of the People, not from trifling ſufpicions,nor 
yet be in matters of ſecret concernment and undiſcerned reaſon. A Prince may bere- 
prov'd for notorious adultery, or evident murder againſt the forms of law; but not 
ſo freely in the queſtion of wars or judicature : for the Biſhop's private opinion may 
be warrant enough for him to ſpeak, it when he is requir'd, but not to reprove a 
Prince upon pretence of duty, and by a ſpiritual authority, whea the matter of fat 
or the queſtion of right is uncertain, | 
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Eccleſiaſtical Cenſures are to be inflifted by the conſent and concurrence of 


the ſupreme civil power. 
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I, B: Eccleſiaſtical cenſures'T mean the greater and leſſer, Excommunication. This 
LJ isa ſeparation of a Criminal ( whois delated and, convict by witneſſes, or by, 
confeſſion voluntary) from the peace and communion of the Church, till he hatbby. 
exterior ſigns. ſignified his internal repentance: this is called the /efſer. excommunics- 
tion. The greater is only oi reirattary and deſperateperions, whowill be ſubje&-t0 
no diſcipline, make noamends, return to no goodnels,..and forſakeno fin. Theſe 
the Church throws out. from her boſom, and ſhakes the fire from her lap, and quits 
her ſelf of the Plague: :and this is called thegreater excommunication, or the Anathe- 
"m4, Beth theſe are bound .ly, the Eccleſiaſtical power ; but the firlt (is. þound that he 

x may 
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vr Sembep)d of. his fins; 'thefſecond, thathe@hurch maybe purged of: him; - The 
fs | ns a man is tied faſt thathe map becutofiche one; che otheris bound 
a;@aCrimiod chit lis.going ito cexecutioh 9)-heis)/ bound dhat hemay bethrown intb 
outer darkneſs. Not that the Church hath power todamn any man, bur when fhe 
obſervesaimun confrmed n1n4tpicry, :{hedoezdntedmeithe Divine judgrtient; and-*® 
Soures the ford members, and tells-what willbefalibigs in the day of judgment. 
#n rhe firft pale, the penixent 15 like a wandringſheapy: inthe fecond/he istarnda 
toatora Weolf:;;:and by their own acts alfoas well as by-chepower of the Keys they 
re botlr bound : the firttconfents tothe Medicine, andirhe reprobate hath by his 
oof at incuridthir-death which'the Church declares aod/both are'afts2of diſct- 
ligey and direy-or indireftly conſequentitothar power which Chriſt hath given 
3ohis:Chureh-ofbending and foofng, and to thecharge' of the conduftiof fouls. 
2: '. Theſe two are by the fifth Roman Synod under' Spmmichns diftinguiſh'd by the 
ljames of exromnmrunication( meaning the: leffer?) and Anarhema. He that breaks the 
aterees iof this Sywod, let himibe depriv'd of theCommuniow':'but if he will #ot amend, Ant- 
dhemate fer atver; let him be Anathema. The fame we find 'inithe Synod of Turop.c.2. 
winch commands:that allthe curſes of the ro8[alias rog]Pſaim becaft upon Church- 
wobbers, Ut nbuſolum excommunitati, ſed etiam anathetwutizati moriantur ; that they 
way die not only excommunicate, but anathenaatiz'd, They which aye xever to be reſtored 
yoke Communion; \bat are to be accurs'd ;\ {0 Agaperus expreſſes it in his fixth Epiſtle. Hom. 50. tt 
This is callederad#cation ; while the lefler excommunicates are (till members of the Pia 191+ 
Chorch, as:S; Auſtin notes. Ne... a 70H 
- Thereis yet a third ſort ofexcommunicarion, brought in by zeal and partiality, a 
willingneſs to rule or to prevail; which-15:no part of rhe power given by Chriſt, but 
taken up as it happen'd ;. it 1s'no part of Juriſdiction ſo much as improper, not an 
a& of the power'of the Keys: and that isa'Tefuling rocommunicate with him who 
is hot excommunicate, a puniſhing one whom we have ino-power to puniſh, a doing 
thar which wehave no power to doat all,” ot roſuch a perfon over whom confeſſedly 
weliave-noauthority or juriſdiction, For whef this humor was got into the man- 
' _nersand cuſtoms of the Churchthey madp a new diſtin&tion : and there was a com- 
21nio cum fratribias, and a commurnio cum omni Chriſtianis, He that might commu- 
nicate with cheipeople,might not in ſome caſescommunicate with thePriefts and Bi- 
hops his Brethren. The diſtintion we find inthe 45. Chapter of the Council of 
-Avxerre,and:m purſuance of jt wefind one Biſhop retuling ro'communicate with ano- 
ther; Thus ifa Biſhop came not to the Synod ot his Province, it was decreed in rhe 
fifth Council of Carthage, Ur Ertlefie ſue tommunioxe debeat eſſe contents, that he Can. 16; 
fbould only communicate with his own Dioceſe: The like ro which we find in the ſecond vide ditind: 
-Conncil of 4rles Can. 19 inthe Council of T&fracor Carb. and the Council of Ae arho 13cop-placuit: 


a. 35. Thus Epiphanis Biſhop and Metropolican of Cyprus refus'd ro communicate ng 6 
with the Biſhop of Jernſalem, who was not his ſuffragan. Ca Fpopal 


. "Concerning which way of proceeding, '. Tr 1s evident that there is no authority 
in it, or any. thing thar is like to juriſdiction, and 2. ſometimes there may be duty, 
but 3. moft commonly rhere is daoger. 1. * There 1s evidently no authortry : for 
if the aothority were competent and the cauſe juſt, they might proceed to excom- 
munication. But this was fometimes done by equals toequals, as by Biſhopto Bi- 
thop, by Church ro Church, as by YVi#or ro'the Churches of 4, by Stephen to the 
Churches of Africa, and by angry or zealous Biſhops to them that were not of their 
bumbr or opinion. Sometimes it was done by inferiors'to their ſuperior, the people 
withdrawing themſelves from their Paſtor ; ſo the Samoſatenians refus'd to com- 
municate with their Biſhopthat was thruſt upon them after the expulſion of Ez/ce- 
ws. Sothat'evidently in this matter there 1sno authority to verike it, 

2. Sometimes there may be duty : as if a Biſhop be a Heretick or an open vicious 
perſon, his Brother that isa Biſhop may ule that liberty to him as the people might 
do to a Brother that walks diſorderly ; that is, withdraw from his ſociety, that he 
may be aſham'd: and if his communicating with him will give ountenance to his 
Herelie, or offence to his people, he is bound then to 'abſtain and to refuſe it : and 
fo is the people tied not ro communicare with their Prieſt -or Biſhop, if the con- 
dition of his communion be a fin, or the countenancing of a ſin. And thus we 
findin the Annals of Sparn, that a daughter of an 4rrian King of Spain ſuffer'd 
death rather than receive the Communion from the hands of an Ar7/#» Biſhop. = 
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-lowance of the Herelie, 


' hindred by. ſame other duty drawing me off a while. . ] 


her caſe her refuſal was duty, : and her ſuffering was Martyrdom, | becauſe her Father 
impos'd his; command. of communicating with the Heretical Biſhop as aſecret at- 
which in that:caſe ſhe was to refuſe, and obey God untothe 
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deaths: or 


..- But when this does accidentally. become a matter.of duty, the charity:of our com- 
manion.is no further to barefus'd than we are .oblig'd:by-our duty ;'weare notto re- 
Fuſe it ro that perſon; buti forthat cauſe,and therefore 1n other cafes andupon allother 
.accounts weare tied ro-dÞ the charity of Chriſtians. 1.will not camimunicate with 
a Roman Priglt in his worſhip of Images, or in his manner of Praying for the dead, 


or invocation of Saints; -but 1-may not refuſe to ſay the Lord's Prayer:and the, Credo 


with him; uoleſs by chanceit giveanoffence to ſome weak uninltruted perſon. ;/] 


will not receive the Communion from the: hands of him who was ordaind by a Pref. 


.bytery without a Biſhop ; becauſe his hand is a dead hand, and reaches me nothing : 
but becanſe he is my brother, .] will not refuſe to give him the Communion if he will 
require it.atmy hand, which was made ſacred by the-Holy Ghoſt invocated by-the 


prayer andithe lifting up ofthe Biſhop's .hand. I wilt.notcome totheir Communj- 


ens ;./but if they would-uſ& good farms of Liturgy, and preach well,:.I would not re- 


fuſe tocommunicate in ſuch aſſemblies: unleſs ( asI ſaid before )-I be accidently 


But then'thirdly, when: it is not an: expreſs anda clear duty, itisalways a great 


danger, an occaſion. of ſchiſms anddiviſions in the Church, and conſequently may 
be an infinite breach of duty, a certain violation of one virtue, for-the uncertain 


preſervation of another : it is commonly the daughter of ſpiritual pride, an account-._ 
ing of our ſelves more holy.than our Brethren, whom by fuch means weoftentimes 
provoke to jealouſies and indignation ; arid ſo ſometimes: Altars are erected againſt 
Altars, and Pulpits turn to cock-pits, and ſeats of ſcorners, and of proud andillite- 
rate declamations. Uponthis account Chriſtendom hath bled for many ages. The 
diviſion of the Eaſt from the Weſtern Churches, and 1a the, Weſt the diviſion of 


Rome from divers Churches, the Proteſtants and Reformed, came in at this door; 


It, 
o 


S. Cyril. Ep. 


18. ad Cxleſtt- 


J1:Uhe 


while one Church either pretends the ſingularity of truth, or, the eminency of au- 


thority over other Churches : by which rwo:things the Church of Rozze hath been 
Author of the permanent and greateſt ſchiſms of Chriſtendom. For indeed little 


- better can be expeQed when the Keys of the Church, which were given for thelet- 
tiog in or ſhutting out of fiogle criminals or penitents reſpeQively, are us'd tooppoſe 


multitudes. A man may lock his chamber-door, but he cannot put a lock upon the 

Ocean : andit was wiſely ſaid of S. Auſtin, that 70 excommunicate 4 ſingle perſon cannot 
make a ſchiſm, unleſi the multitude favour him ; intimating that a multitude is a dan- 
gerous thing to be involv'd in cenſures. The Kjng nor the People are not to be excom- 
municated, is an old Rule, For if the whole multitude be excommunicate, with 
whom ſhall we communicate ? If great parts of them be, they plainly make a ſchiſm, 
ifthey,unwillingly ſuffer the cenſure : and therefore that one Church ſhould do this. 
to another, is very hardly poſſible to be done with wiſdom, or charity, or neceſlity. 
For when:S. Pax/ bad his flock to abſtain from the ſociety of fornicators, he told 
them he meant it only in the numbers of the Brethren, where, it may be, one or 
twoina Dioceſe or ciry of that religion might be criminal ; for he would not have 
them to go out of the world to keep that Canon, and therefore meant not to involve 
the multitudes of fornicators which werein the world. But now hethat excommu- 
nicatesa Church, either does nothing atall, or he obliges every one in that Church 
ro ſeparate from that multitude ; and then if he muſt not go our of the world, he mult 
goout of that Country, which no ſpiritual power can command, and which the 
Apoſtle never did intend, as appears in his caution and the whole Oeconomy and 
reaſon of that Canon. 


\ - But Tam toadd this alſo, That there is ſcarce any caſe praQicable ia which, if it 
be indifferently permitted to the people to ſeparate from the communion of their 
ſuperior, it will not very quickly proceed to miſchief and become intolerable; 2 
remedy worſe than the diſeaſe. When Neſtorius had. preach'd theſe words, Whoever 
[ball ſay that the Virgin Mary is the Mother of God, let him be accurſed, the people 
-had reaſon tobe offended ; but they did ill whea chey made a tumule : for when the 


people are ſtirred,zeal is the worlt thing about them. Thus whea the two _ of 
"_s Pope 


— 


G11 


-PopeY7gilins were diſpleated with their Biſhop. in -the:tauſe: of: the thite Articles 
.whichthe Pope had condemn'd in'the fifch. General: Council: they verypertly with- 
drewrhemſelves'from his communion; andthe effe&t of irxwas, that alnioſt all the 
'Roman Church and divers ather Weſtern\Churches did1d :- and ſo didthe people of Pauls Diavor, 


Ifria to their Biſhops inthe fame cauſe, and-ſo did many more : and the evil grew fo _ 
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prear, -when every one would as he pleas'd Withdraw himſelf from the communion 
of their Biſhop or Prieſt, -vhat i was under grear penalty forbidden by the eighth 
Synod the tenth Chapter, ©. -- 7 bl ud 43 boy 

qe But this may:be-done intheſe following caſes; > a8 | 
:-:y/ When the fuperior hath manifeſtly-erred in faith, that is, in-aq article of his 


Creed, or a plain propoſition of Scripture,.or inan article eſtabliſhed or-declar'd by : 
char authority which harh bound him andthemequally, and in which'they conceive —_— 


no error. Thus the Prieftzaad people of Conſtantinople withdrew themſelves from 
thecommunion of Eunommizs,: becauſe he erred inan article determined/by the whole 
Church, and ettabliſhed by the laws of Emperors, andias: they believedclearly de- 
tlar'd in Scripture, Burt when Plato the Monk 'withdrew himſelf fromthe commu. Baron: A: D; 
nion-of Taraſrrs the Patriarch'of Conſtantinople, becauſe he refus*d ro excommunicate 7% 
che Emperor, it was an inſolence fit to bechaſtis'd by the'rod of Eccleſiaſtical diſci- 
wy KY | 
10.2, Priefts may withdraw-themſelves from the communion of their Biſhop, and 
ople from the communion of their Prieſts, in things declar'd by laws to be againſt 
the'peace of God and the Church, whertthe fat is evident and notorious. But this 
is not/ to be done by ſingle perſons, but by the whole community : and the reaſon is, 
becauſe the fact is not evident, or not ſcandalous to that degree as to deſerve this ca. 
nonical puniſhment, unleſs the congregation be offended, or the congregation note 
it; for _— the Biſhop be more publick than any ſingle perſon, yet he is not more 
publick or of more concernment than all his Dioceſe. Theſe particulars, that is, 
this leave and this caution I have from Origen, explicating in what ſence we are 
bound to cut off: our right hand. Ego quivideor tibi manus eſſe dextrz, & Presbyter 
nominor, O& verbum Det videor preaicare, fi aliquid contra Eccleſtafticam diſciplinam 2 x; Joſu.Hom:7; 

\ Evanpelii regulam geſſero, ita ut ſeandalum tib Eccleſia factam, innumo conſenſu Eccleſia " 
conſpirans excidat me dextram ſuam, & projiciat a ſe, If Ithat ams the right hand, and 
preach the word of God, do any thing againſt the diſcipline of God's Church, and the rule of 
the Goſpel, ſo that I give offence to the whole Church, let the whole Church conſenting toge- 
ther cut me off and throw me away. 

11,” 73,” Bur all chis 15 to be underſtood tobe done by permiſſion or authority of the 
Prince, in caſe he ſhall interpoſe, becauſe where publick diviſions and breach of 
peace are inagitation, the Commonwealth is more concerned oftentimes: than reli- 
pion ; and therefore where the laws of God do not intervene, the laws ef the King 
maſt, or the whole ſeparation is a fin. And therefore we find that when Gregory 
the firſt, Biſhop of Rowe, had thus refus'd rocommunicate with John Biſhop of Cox- 
ftantinople, he was commanded by the Emperor Mauritizs to communicate with 
him. And it is very fit that ſuch heats and private judgments, and zealous but un- 
neceſſary proceedings ſhould be kept from inconveniences by ſuch publick perſons 
who are to take care of peace and of the publick. For if ſuch ſeparations be not 
neceſſary, they are not lawful ; and if they be not the only way to avoid a fin, they 
area ready way to commit one, For becauſe every *man's caule is right in his own 
eyes, when ſuch heats as theſe happen between confident perſons,every man is judge 
in his own cauſe; and what is like tobe the event of ſuch things, 'all the world can 
aſily imagine. | 

12,” But now concerning thoſe other two-proper kinds of excommunication, the grea- 

ter and the leſſer, they have the ſame conſideration, if we mean them according as 

the Church now uſes them; that is, if they be impos'd upon men againſt their will. 

Foras for the leſſer excommunication, ſo as it was us'd in the Primitive Church,and 

i9as the Church of Exzg/azd wiſhes it were now reſtor'd, when penitents came and 

ſubmitted themſelves to the diſcipline of the Church, and had exerciſes, ſtations 
and penitential cimes allotted to them, and were afterwards with joy and comfort 
reſtor'd to the peace of the Church, it is a miniftery done by conſent, and without 
any evil, and no man hath rodo with it, But if the conſent of the Criminal be not 
1a it, the Biſhop cannot compel him ; but the Biſhop and the King can. And 
IT * « there- 


Of the' Power ofthe (bureh. Boox: Ih 
'thereforewefind thatihe Emperors made laws in this very; particular ;and Jaftinicn 


in his z 23 Neve! commanded thatno:Ecclefiafiick.petionſhouldiextommunicats dny 
- one; unleſs the cauſe-were firft approved. W.hich-law:wascommended by the Coup. 
cil of Paris under Ladowicat:;':and by: John the Eighth, who upon the authority/of 

- that law'inhibited ſme Biſhops from excommunicating one: Bichertitine,. ny 
By-this 1 do nor mean to fay that the Eccleſiaſtical: judge hath nor power todeny-g 


Crimipal the peace and communion:of the Church, by declaring hin to be yawor- 
thy tocommunicate ; but becauſe as the laws and as the.cultoms of the-world. as: 
now, there is diſgrace, and there is temporal evil. conſequent to:tuch Eccleſiaſtical - 
ſeparations, the Bithop.can be reſtrain'd.tn the aCtual exercile of his ſpiritual authori. © 


&y, if there-beany thing in it of temporabconcerament.. uct riley 1 1917 
14. Andthereforeifthe Biſþop did excommunicate any ofthe Prince'servants,or any 
- -* ,whomthe Prince. had. a-mind to:communicate-and :converſe withal, the cenſure 
was to be revers'd;+ ut quod. principalts pietas 'recipit, \nec 8 ſacerdotibus Dei alienum 
habeatur; as the Fathers ofthe 12. Council of Toledo did decree ; that what the piety 
: of the Prigces does receive, the Biſhops may:nor reject. For toavoid the company of 
.- any perſon isan effe'of excommunication.indeed, but not inſeparable.: and becauſe 
to converſe with any of his fubjeRts is'atight of Kings that none of his Biſhops cande. 
veſt him of, the Biſhop can excommunicate no man without the King's leave ; that 
is, he cannot ſeparate him from the facjety of the faithful. And theretore Ivo Biſhop... 
of Chartres juſtified himſelf. upon: this account for | converling with! one Gerveſins 
that was excommunicate. ., Pro Regia exm honorificentia hoc fect” fretus authoritate 
Epiſt. 62: Hlegus, fi ques enlpatorum, &c. 1 did it (faith. he ) relying upon the authority of the 
law, and for the honourable regard of the-King.: And: this he adviſesto others alſo, 
in his 171 Epiſtle :. and S. ,A»ſe/m though he was extremely::troubled with: the 
Pope's peeviſh injuoRions againſt the King of Exg/azd's right in the matter of Inye- 
ſtitures, yet in his Epiſtle to Prior Erav/ph he gives leave, that though he durſt not 
by reaſon of the Pope's perſonal command to the contrary, yet they might commy- 
nicate with thoſe whom the Pope had excommunicated for receiving Inveſtitures 
from the King. Now although this appendage of excommunication, that is, .b- 
ſtention from the civil ſociety of the Criminal,is wholly ſubjeCt to the laws andpay- 
er of Princes ; yet the ſpiritual part of the excommunication, that is a ſeparation 
-from the communion by declaring ſucha perſon to be unworthy, / and. uſing to him 
the word of his proper miniſtery, is ſo wholly under the power: of the Eccleſiaftick 
order, that when the King commands that the company of the excommunicate 
ſhould nor be avoided, yet the man is not abſolved'from his ſeatence in. the Court of - 
- Conſcience, but is bound to fatisfie the Church if ſhe have proceeded legally and ca- 
nonically, The Kiog can take off the temporal.penalty, but not ;the ſpiritual obli- 
gation; that is, the man is not to demand the Sacrament till he be abſolved. If the 
King commands it, the Biſhop muſt not deny his external miniſtery, but the man 
fins that demands it, becauſe he communicates unworthily, that is, bya juſt pow- 
er, but not by a juſt diſpoſition, He muſt repent of his crime before he can come 
1anocently. | | 
15. For itisto be obſerved that in this affairone part concerns the Criminal, and ano- 
ther concerns the-people. The Criminal is bound to abſtain from the communion : 
that duty is incumbear upon him, becauſe he is judg'd.;to-be unworthy of it by that 
authority which he is bound totruſt, in caſe there be no apparent error. But to be 
thruſt from civil ſociety is not direQly any duty of his, but is incumbent on the 
people. Now though the Biſhop can in ſome.caſes adviſe this, yet in a Chriſtian 
Commonwealth he cannot without leave command it : and therefore the cenſure or 
judgment of the Churchis to have effort upon the Conſcience of the guilty, and'this - 
invades no man's right ; it is for his good that is concerned, and is wholly a ſpiritual 
power, and intrenches not. upon the civil right of any man, much leſs upon the pub- 
lick and ſupreme power, * In the leſſer excommuaication, if the ſubjeQs be not vo- 
luntary,or be not ſubjected by him that hath the power over them, that is,the King, 
they cannot be compell'd by the Biſhop to any external aCt or abſtention. But if they 
do themſelves ſubmit, or are ſubmitted by their ſupreme, they are bound not only to 
obey the cenſure of the Church, but themſelves to go away from company that 
*Chap. - know not of this calamity.: as I have * already inſtanc'd. 
Rule 2, Num, _ ha: ds | — fa | 
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16.” 3, The ſentence of the greater Excommunication,though to be eſtimated in many 
particulars by the former meaſures,yet hath in it ſomething of particular conlidera- 
tion; This is the great Anathema Maranatha, the exciſion of a Man from the body of 
the Church ; without which body, whoſoever 1s in that manner juſtly ſeparate; 
there is no ſalvation to him: and this the Church called by the name of Anathema: 
Not that whenever the word Anathema 1s us'd, the greater Excommunication is fig- 
nified ; for it is very often us'd as an earneſt expreſſion of the diſlike of a thing : ſo 
the Clergy of Edeſſz, when they purg'd their Biſhop Ibas of the Crimes objected to 
him in the Council of Chalcedon, they ſolemnly proteſted they knew no evil of him, , ..; 
tnathematizantes noſmetipſos, & terribili gehenne noſmetipſos obnox1os factentes, ſi novi- 
mus, anathematizing themſelves, and expoſing. themſelves to the guilt of eternal damnd- 
tion if they knew any ſuch thing. Such Anathemata are denounc'd againſt Sacrilegi- 
ous perſons in the Donatives made to the Church : and thus divers Councils do 
pronounce Anathem7 to falſe Propoſitions, and Juſtinitan 1n the Code uſes the ſame 
Fxecration againſt certain Hereſies. Now to ſuch an :lnathema as this all perſons SP EWB 
can be ſubjz&, Kings and Princes, Biſhops and Prieſts, Multitudes and fingle per- Ls: 
fons. There is nothing conſiderable in this, but that the cauſe be great and wor- 
thy : for whoever he be that works abomination, let him be who he will, yet he is 
tominable, and ſhall be ſeparated from the Communion of Saints in the day of the 
New Jeruſalem. EY | | | 
7. Bur the enquiry that remains is concerning the great Anathema or exciſion of ob- 
ſtinate Criminals from the Body of the Church, which 1s the only Excomimunicati- 
on that Chriſt gave in commiſſion and warranty. For ſo the Fathers expound thoſe 
words of Chriſt, But if he will not hear the Church, let him be unto thee as an Heathen | 
md a Publican ; that is, not to be eſteemed for a Brother or a4 Chriſtian, ſaith St. Gre- 1nPfal. 5. per- 
my; quiz neque influxum habet 4 capite, neque participat de Spiritu Chriſti, ſaith St. Au- -— 7 
fin, He neither hath any influence from the head, nor partakes of the Spirit of Chriſt. Johan. 
This man the Church dozs not pray for, do2s not pray with, does not communicate, 
dots no: hope well of; he receives no aſſiſtance and gifts of grace from the holy 
Spirit of God : and St. Fade ſays, his works are gene aforchand unto judgment. IVdel:- 
vt peccator gravis & ſcandalbſus, notorins, aut accuſatus & convittus, He who is a prie- 
wus and a ſcandalons ſinner, notorious or conviet, being reprov'd by the Biſhop in the pub- 
lick Aſſemblies of the Church, if he will not be humbled, but remains incorrigible, and per- 
ſeveres in his feandalous frus, tum anathemate feriendus eſt, & 4 corpore Eccleſfe ſeparan- 
= tis, then he ts to be ſmitten with the Anathema, and to be ſeparated from the Body of the 
JB Obrch: ſo St. Gregory. To this there is nothing elſe conſequent, but that the Man, ub; @pr4 
inteſs he timely and mightily repent, will be damned ; and in the mean time that 
every Man account him to be no Brother, and have no entercourſe with him, but 
as with a Turk or a Few. | | | 
8, 'Now concerning this, he that is in. Eccleſiaſtical authority, and hath received the 
holy order, hath this power; and he that hath a charge cafi niiniſter this power : 
and ſo long as nothing temporal and ſecular is mingled with it, the Biſhop can do ir 
wholly by his Spiritual authority ; and in this he dozs nothing depend upon the Su- 
ſreme Civil Potyer,ſfave thathe.be permitted te exerciſe his Spiritual Office For tho 
It be true that any Biſhop can by the Civil Power be hindred from miniſtring in pub- 
lick Afſemblies, for he may be baniſhed or dep0s'd, and another put in his Chair,or 
al his Offices may be ſuſpended quoad cxercztinm attus (as the Schools ſpeak)ſo that he 
may not exerciſe his power ; yet a Biſhop that hath a flock, that is permitted acu- 
ally to do what Chriſt hath impower'd him to do, can by his own ſole authority iri- 
fict this ſentence upon ſcandalous and refractory, diſobedient and impenitent, re- 
lious and perſevering ſinners ; and if the Church could not do this, ſhe had not 
power ſufficient to the ends of her deſignation;ſhe were no body Politick, but with: 
out Government and power ; and. all that diſcourſe of qur Bleſſed Saviour in Mat. h 
i.and his con\tnands of delating- refratory Criminals to the Church, and the Math. 18. t5. 
Premiſe to verifie ih Heaven what they -ſhall xeie& on Earth, were words fſignify- © 77” ” 
ng nothing and of no effe&t. But becauſe no wiſe man will imagine that it muſt 
lolow that the Eccleſiaftick/ſtate;they to whom Chriſt promiſed to give the Keys of 
the Kingdom of Heaven, they who are Stewards of the houthold and diſpen'ers of 
themyſteries of the Goſpel, have this power ſubje&ed in themſelves independently 
rom the Civil Power, as they have a power to baptize, and to conſecrate, and to 
acts * | Gg 4 ordaifr 
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ordain Miniſters of Religion ; and they can no more be hindred from one than from 
the other ; they may de fatto, and they may by a competent power, but if they be,it 
is Perſecution. Thatthis Biſhop or that, that Cyprian or Silveſter, that Valerius or 4s. 
pguſtine ſhould be the Man, is under the power of the Civil Magiſtrate; but the Man 
that js permitted to uſe the powers Chriſt put into his hand, can upon perſons ſo 
diſpoſed pronounce God's Aathema and. the Churches. 

Now the reaſon of the difference why the Biſhop cannot do this in the leſſer ex. 
communication, and yet can in the greater, is this, becauſe the greater is of Divine 
Inſtitution, and the other is of humane, never us'd but by conſent, or by ſuperin. 
duc'd civil authority, and therefore muſt ſtill depend upon the cauſes of its elng, 
Add to this, there 1s a precept afihexed to this power : there is a double duty; the 
Biſhop is to ſeparate the vile from the precious, the leprous from the ſound, and the 
people are to take heed of ſuch impure mixtures. But in the lefſer Excommunicati- 
ons there may poſſibly be ſottiething of prudence ; yet, as there is no proper autho- 
rity in the Eccleſiaſtical ſuperior but what is given him by conſent, ſo there is no 
ebligation or duty in the ſubjeas: it is well when they ſubmit to this Diſcipline,and 
£0 to be curd by the publick hands even for every malady ; but they are not bound 
to this : but if they be delated or be notorious and great Criminals,here the Church 
is warranted by God to proceed to Diſcipline, and to ſeparation and exciſion of the 
refractory. This only hath effort upon the ſoul ; but the leſfler Excommunication is 
a Diſcipline of Eccleſiaſtical Inſtitution; and ſo is that denyzmg of Gommunzon to equals 
or ſuperiors, and ſo is Irregularity, and ſo 1s refuſing to mention a name in our Colleds 
and publick or private Prayers,and ſo is Suſpenſion and Interditt, Degradation and Diſ 
Poſition : they are all of Eccleſiaſtical politive conſtitution,no part of the power of the 
Keys, nothing of Divine authority ; but are introduc'd by the conſent of Churches, 
and vcrifed by cuſtom, confent and the Laws of Princes, and ſo come accidentally 
to paſs an obligation, but effe&t nothing directly upon the ſoul. That-is a peculiarity 
of the greater excommunication:and that which ſtands next to it is the lefſer excom- 
munication ; which although it be humanum inventum, and of poſttive inſtitution,yet 
becanſe it is a part of the greater, and proceeds in the ſame way, upon leſſer cauſes, 
but to deftzns of charity and edification, it is an uſe of the Spiritual Sword, it is 


* Numb. 1, of. the lancing of a fore, but not the cutting off a dead part; but it may be admitted 


this Rule, 


to be a confequent of the power of binding or looſing, and ſo I have already call'd 
it *. For it is a part of that iritermedial monition which Chriſt hath in general com- 
miſſionated his Miniſters and Guides of the Church to make. If an offender will not 
mend by priva'e, and by a more publick admonition, zell it to the Charch ; then the 
Church is to do ſomething when the ſtubborn Criminal is delated to her. The 
Church muſt try if he will repent upon her monition : for then the Eecleſinſtical 
Rulers are to exhort him unto repentance, to reprove, to correct, to.do what Sptrt- 
tual Fathers ought to do: the particulars of which becauſe they are not ſpecified by 
our Bleſſed Lord, they are left to the prudence of the Eccleſiaſtical Governours 3 10 
that the general D.ſcipline is warranted, but the particular is left to their choice, 
who by the Analogies of the conſequent power of the Keys can proceed by leſſer and 
an intermedial proceſs. But the Power of the Keys. is given in order to ſomething 
that is to be done afterwards. For that is only the warranted and expreſs authority, 
and that which imitates coeicitive juriſdiction the neareſt,that thoſe be cut off from 
the Church, who by their voluntary ſubmiſſion will not amend and ſubmit to the 
Paternal rod and gentle correption. BAN7a | 
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RULE It mor 
Excommunication inflicted upon a light cauſe binds externally, but not in- 
terizally ; but if it beinflited upon an unjuſt tauſe, it binds not at all, 


» br latter part of the Rule is evident and conſentet! to. by all 'For in this'the 


Civil and. Eccleſiaſtical Power' differ. The Civil Power, if it condemns the 
Innceent, hath effec upon him, and:does afflit or put/him to death : But the _ 
clefiaſtical Power does nothing, unleſs the Man hath done the miſchief to himnſel þ 
For God having undertaken to verifie what the Church does,it muſt be ſuppss d _ 
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the Church muſt do right, elſe God will not verihe it; and then it ſignifies nothing, 
but that the Governours Eccieftaſtical have fun'd. Ejziczunt oves qui contra juſtitiam de V Jerem®.23; 
Eeeleſaa ſeparant, Taith St. Hierom, They that againſt right caſt a man from the Church, 
they are ill Shepherds, and dr:ve the ſheep from their folds where Chriſt loves to ſee 
them : and therefore Alexander the ſecond 24. q. 1.c. Audivimus ſays, that unjuſt EX-  .... 
| © od G . 8 De vita ſp:rt?. 
communications are not to be ſlighted aud negletted ; and Gerſon ſays, it 1s honourable to ,,. left 4. ad 
the Charch that ſuch a Prelate ſhould be rejiſted to his face. But this in caſe of injuſtice em, 
and manifeſt abuſe : ſuch are thoſe Excommunications in the Balla cane Domzns, in 
which thoſe perſuns who do their duty, who do not conſent to the errors and abuſes 
of the Church of Rowe, who read good Books that diſcover their horrible impieties; 
are Excommunicated : it is Brutum fulmen ; it is harſh as the noiſe of Peacocks; but 
does no harm to them that are intended. | | © 
But now in the other part of the Rule there is difficulty, and it is occaſion'd by a 
Diſcoui ſe: of St. Leo, in his 93: Epiſtle : Let not the Communion be eafily or lightly dent- 
ed 19 any Chriſtian, nor at the pleaſure of every angry Prieſt becauſe the mind of the aven- 
ger ought unwillingly and with a kind of grief to grown to the ;nflittion of vengeance even 
upon 4 great guilt. For we have known ſume for ſlight ations and words excluded from the 
Grace of the Communion, and a ſoul for which the Blood of Chriſt was ſhed, by the inflitt:on 
of this ſo ſevere a puniſhment wounded, and as it were diſarm'd and ſpoil'd of all defence, 
expor'd to the aſſaults of the Devil, that it might be eaſily taken.) By which words S. Leo 
ſeems to ſay that he who for a trifling cauſe is excommunicate,does nevertheleſs feel 
all th? evils of that greateſt cenſure. He ſays well and true: But he does not ſay that 
he is ſeparate from God, that he ſhall periſh everlaſtingly, that God will in Heaven 
verifie what is done upon Earth 3 but he reproving this 1mpiety, that the greater ex- 
communication ſhould be inflicted for trifles, tells the real evils which do follow :, 
for the excommunicate being ſeparate from th: Communion, deed the Prayers of 
the Church, banith'd from the Communion of Saints, is deveſted of all theſe excel- 
kent he'ps and ſpiritual deſenſatives againſt the power of the Devil. Now this is ve- 
ry true, though the cauſe were wholly unjuſt ; and much more if the cauſe be ſome- 
thing, though not ſufficient. De facto the man is depriv'd of the helps of the Church, 
and the advantage of holy Ordinances: and though God will, if the man be a good 
man and devout, hear his private Prayers, and ſupply him with ſecret ſtrengths, 
and in his behalf rebuke the Devil ; yet it was a worthy cauſe of complaint in St. 
Leo, to conſider that this evil was done for little things, and that for ſo ſmall occaſt- 
ons Gud ſhould be put to his extraordinary way, and the man be depriv'd of the 
Bleitnigs of the ordinary. | | TE | 
But whether this ſentence ſo ſlightly inflicted do really bind the foul before Gol, _ 
is a queſtion which Origen inquir'd into, but durſt not affirm it; but concludes that Trac 6,1) 
it obliges in the Cliurch and before men : for whether it obliges before God or nu, 
Deus ſeit 3 nos autem prominciare non poſſumus, ſecundum quod ſcriptuin eſt, Nolite judi- 
care] God only knows, but we muſt not judge. But yet if it be his unhappy lot to 
fall into ſuch a calamity, fatlum valet, fieri non debut ; the Eccleſiaſtical Ruler did 
rery ill in it, ye: the Man is bound to the Church. Qu ergo in peccato levi orreptus 
non ſe emendat, nos quidem ſic eum debevitis habere quaſs publicanuni & ethnicum, ab- 
ſtnentes ah eo, ut confunditur, He therefore that 1s taken and excommuntcate for a ſmall 
fault, and will not amend, we muſt eſteem him as a Heathen and a Publican, that he may 
be aſhamed. Indeed the Church hath put a heavy and an unequal load upon ſuch a 
perſon, and hath erred greatly ; for no man is to be ſeparate from the Church of 
God, but he that ſeparatet! himſelf from God, and hath left his duty : but therefore 
If the Church do excommunicate him whoſe action or words though it. be faulty, 
yet it can conſiſt with the ſtate of a good Man, and does.not deſtroy the loye of God, 
the cenſure was too heavy as to the external, and falſe as to the internal ; for the 
Man is not fallen from God, but. does communicate with the Head, and continues 
to receive of the Spirit of Chriſt. 4-0 | | WF: 167 
But yet even ſuch a Man is bound externally : for this is the meaning of that fa-| | 
mous {ayihg of St.Gregory, Paſtoris ſententia etiam injuſta timenda eſt, The ſentence of 1n Eyanget; 
4 Biſhop though it be unjuſt 15 to be fear 4; that is, tliouzh it be in a cauſe that is not Hemil, 26: 
great and competent enough, but if it be in a light matter, yet it is to be feared 5 
hot only becauſe the Man is depriv'd of the Prayers and Communions of the Church 
Which though it happen to an innocent perſon is a great evil, and therefore is to be 
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fear'd, though it be in all ſences unjuſt) but alſo becauſe it binds the man that is ge. 
prehended even in a light fault, to ſubmit to the judgment and fatisfa&tions of the 
Church. The burden is very great, and ought not to have been impos'd ; but when 
it is, it muſt be ſuffer'd, becauſe no repentance can be too great for any fin : and al. 
though the Biſhop made a falſe judgement concerning the man,and he does not tang 
ſo before God as before the Church, that is, for his firſt little offence ; yet being 
cenſur'd and unfortunate, if he refuſes to obey that which 1s indeell too much te 
be impos'd, but will do him no hurt, it 1s not his firſt little fin, but his great con. 
tempt that is to be accounted for before God with the greateſt ſeverity. 

5, But then if it be inquir'd in what caſes only Excommunication may be lawfully 
inflicted ; the anſwer is caſte : but I chuſe to give it in the words of the Fathers, be. 
cauſe there is in this caſe reaſon and authority too. bz peccatum non eft evidensgejicers 

de Eccleſia neminem poſſumus, ne forte eradicantes zi2ania, eradicemus ſimul cum ipſi et;qy 

In felis: triticum : So Origen. Unleſs the fat be evident , no man muſt be Excommunicate, for elſe 

"we may peradventure root up the Wheat with the Tares. But that's not enough. 

6. 2. No man muſt be Excommunicate but he that 1s peccator gravss & ſcandaloſus, 4 
grievous and a ſcandalous finer ; 10 St. Gregory : and like to this is that of Ar;ſtuyle, 

In 5, Penit. AOutaxAvTtoy 2 Tau, GAA Tos avicToOSs Sic Thy poyOngtan, We muſt not ſeparate from 

Dial, every ſinner ; but from the intolerable and malicious. For what ſhould a man pro. 

ceed to violent remedies, when a gentle application will make the cure? and for a 
triflins cauſe to cut a man off from the communion of the Church, is to do as the 
Man in the Fable, that eſpying a flie upon his Neighbour's forehead, went to put it 
off with a Hatchet,and ſtruck out his Brains. And therefore the Fathers in the Coun- 
cil of Worms, Gan.2. decreed, Ht nullus Sacerdotum quenquam vette fide hominem pro pax- 
vis & levibus cauſts 4 communtone ſuſpendat : preter eas calpas pro quibus antiqui patres 
arceri juſſerunt aliquid commuttentes. In the infliction of Cenſures the Church ſhould 
follow the practice of the Primitive Fathers,Excommunicating no true believer but 
for ſome very grievous fault. 

7. 3. Neither is this ſufficient of it ſelf : a ſcandalous ſm alone 1s not enough, for Ex. 
communication is the laſt remedy. Onnia prins tentanda quan bello experiendun ; 
when nothing elſe will do it, then this is to beus'd: for if the Man will beamended 
by private correction, or by publick admonition, if he be ready to hear his Brother, 
or to obey the Church,why ſhould he be eſteemed as a Heathen man and a Publican? 
S: non audierit Eecleſiam, is the condition of uſing the Keys ; if he will not hear the 
Church : ſo it is in the Charter, if being publickly convi& and reprov'd by the Bi- 
ſhop, he will not be humbled, but remains incorrigible and perſeveres in his {1n, 
then he is to be Excommunicated and ſmitten with the Anathema. Like to this 1s 
that of Chryippus, Tegonxa Ta wh aus FaexTtumedai, Th 2 mixers bmp epfns TUY Yor 
yery* Te 3 Ea Ke Coy, T% 5) 0Aws $1aAvotws aca ar. Some things areto be tu ned from, 
with our head a little aſide; and from ſome things we muſt run away. Some things 
are more earneſtly to be avoided ; and from others we muſt be parted for ever. 50 

Lib.r. Ep.11. St. Gregory in the place above cited : Sp:ritnals gladro ſuperbi & contumaces necantur 

dum de Eccleſia ejiciuntur : So St. Cyprian, The proud and the contumactous are ſlam by 
the Spiritual Sword when they are thrown out of the Church. Inobedjens truncatur, 18 St. 
Hierom's Expreſſion, He that is rebellious or diſobedient to the Diſcipline and cor- 
rection of the Church, he is to be cut off. | 

Now all theſe muſt be joyned together : If the fat be not notorious or prov'd, a 

man muſt not be ſo ſeverely ſmitten we know not why. And if the fact be evident, 
yet unleſs it be great, it deſerves not the biggeſt puniſhment. For the Judge is cruel, 
and not juſt; that puts a man to death with torments for ſpitting in his Parlor : and 
the judgment of the Church being nothing elſe but an effe&ive and terrible declara- 
tion of the judgment of God, muſt not be exterminating and final for things of lit- 
tle concernment, but according to the wiſdom which we ſee, and the mercy whic 
we hope for. And after all, if it be evident and great, yet the laſt remedy muſt not 
be us'd at firſt ; and a man will not have his arm cut off for a Felon upon his Finger, 
or the Gout in his Wriſt, or an Ulcer that can by any other means be cur'd. But 
when in a great Peſtilence and danger of infection there is no other remedy ; When 
the fire rages deſperately, and can by no other means be ſtopt ; then pull the houſe 
down, and ſeparate the infected from the City ; he is fit for nothing but Charnel- 
houſes, and the ſociety of the dead. © Ty ' 
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9. '4. This caution Gerſon inſtances in Pecumary matters. For (ſaith he) not every. -. -. 
contumacy againſt the orders of Courts Eccleſiaſtical 'is to be puniſh'd with this Pe Fw 
death. If it be in matters of faith or manners, then the caſe is competent : but when col. 7. © 
it is a queſtion of Money and Fees,belides that the caſe is full of envy and reproach, 
apt for ſcandal and to bring contempt upon the Church;the Church hath no direct 
power 1n it 3 and if it have by the aid of the Civil Power,then for that a Civil coer- 
cion. muſt be 1is'd. It is certainly unlawful to Excommunicate any Man for not pay- 
ing the Fees of Courts ; for a contumacy there is an offence againſt the Civil Power, 
and he hath a ſword of his own to avenge that. But Excommunication is a ſword 
to avenge the contumacy of them who ſtubburnly offend againſt the Diſcipline of 
the Church in that wherein Chriſt hath given her authority, and that is in the mat- 
ters of ſalvation and damnation immediate,in ſuch things where there 1s no Secular 
intereſt, where there can be no diſpute, where the offender does not fn by confe- 
quence and interpretation, but directly and without excule. But let 1t be conlider- 
ed how great a reproach it is to Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline if it be made to miniſter to 
the covetouſnels or to the needs of Prokors and Advccates ; and if the Church ſhall 
punith more. cruelly than civil Courts for equal offences : and becauſe ſhe hath but 
one thing to-ſtrike withall, if ſhe upon all occaſions ſmites with her ſword, it will 
either kill too many, or hurt and affright none at all. EY 
Iv 5. Spiritual Cenſures muſt not be inflicted for Temporal cauſes, in queſtions of 
right and ſecular concernment, for which the civil ſword 1s ſharp enough and pro- 
per. In the Church of R:me it hath been very uſual to uſe Excommunications for. 
the diſcovery of thefts, or the manifeſtation of ſecret a&ions. Divers examples of 
which are in the Decretals and later Canons of the Church ; but not till the Church 
had been extremely corrupted both in Doctrine arid Manners. But this advice is the 
fame almoſt with the former, and relies upon the ſame reaſon. But who pleaſe to 
ſzee more of it may ſee it in Gerſon de vita ſpirit. anim.lebt. 4. Corol. 7. & ſerm, in Con- 
ol, Rhemenf. partit. 2. conſid. proviſ. 2. 
Il, Asa Corollary to theſe advices, I am to add one thing that is of great uſe and 
confideration, and that is, That when a Law is made that whoever ſhall commit 
ſuch a fact ſhall be zpſo fatto excommunicate, 1t muſt never b2 underſtood of the 
greater and proper excommunication ; for'1f it be, it is unlawful and it is ridicu- 
lous. For the abſciflion from the Church is not to be us'd but after all other reme- 
dies : when the crime is delated or notorious, and the perſon called, when he hath 
been admon ſhed and reprov'd, and called to repentance, if after all he refuſes and 
rebels, then he is to be cut off, elſe not : and therefore no Man is 7pſo fa#to cut off. 
The offence alone deſerves it juſt as it deſerves damnation : but becaute God is pleas'd 
Traciouſly to call a ſinner to repentance, and cuts him not off till he hath refus'd his 
gentleneſs and forbearance, the Church muſt do ſo too, following the Oeconomy 
of God ; for if the Church kills on earth, and God ſaves in Heaven, it is clear ſhe 
hath not rightly us'd her power, and therefore muſt not kill at the firſt daſh: | 
2, If therefore it bz inquired whether all ſuch ſentences in Law which declare a Man 
to be in certain caſcs zpſo fatto excommunicate be unlawful, the Arch-Biſhop of _ - ..., 
$palato, who is fierce againſt them, anſwers athrmatively and confidently, and dif: on. deRep: 
putes well azainſt them: but his reaſons are over valued by him and are not demon: n. 23.24. 
ſrative ; for they all rely upon this Propoſition, That no Man can be tied to be ex-, "FJ 
ecutioner of any ſentence againſt himſelf, which I have proved to be falſe *. * What gge 1 © 
then do ſuch ſentences effect more than others which are comminatory,and threaten h 
the ſentence only to be inflicted by the Judge if the crime be delated and prov'd > 
Gerſon ſaith he learn'd thus to anſwer from his Maſter,That the Judge in ſuch caſes, 
when the fact is prov'd or confeſs'd, may paſs to ſentence without any further Ju- 
dicial Proceſs ; which in other caſes he cannot do. But Gerſon and his Maſter 
would fain have been at a new thing, but they could not hit it right. For whether 
any ſuch thing was effected or no, or whether any more was intended; is not a mat- 
tr of conſcience ; for this whole proceeding is not the Miniſtery of the Keys, but 
Wholly a humane invention, done. with great reaſon, and 1s of prudent condudt, and 
warranted by precedents in Scripture : and fince in thoſe places where many ſuch 
Laws are made and us'd it is certain that the Law-givers intend more, and more is 
Mactisd,' it is not true that Gerſon's Maſter told him, that theſe Laws produc'd no- 
thing but a power to the Judze to proceed ſummarily. And therefore he neither 
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an puniſhment. | : 
_ -. The Church having fo good warrant from Scripture proceeded to add Ecclefiaſti- 


he Power of the Church 


of 


anſwered right in the point of Law, nor inthe caſe: of Conſcience ; and yethe faiq 
well, that ſuch ſentences of Excommunication do-not oblige others toabſtain from 


_ the ſociety of the Excommunicate. It 1s true, but not for his, or for the reaſons 


of the Learned Archbiſhop of Spalats ;. but for this reaſon, becauſe theſe Sentences 
do not intent} to involve the' offender in the greater Excommunication, which is not 
to be inflicted but upan him that hath fin'd grievouſly, and after admonition refy. 
ſes to amend. For if the'greater Excommunication were intended, the Laws were 
unlawful, and: the ſentence unjuſt. For a crime in manners is like an error in faith - 
this without pertinacy is not herefie, and that without contumacy does not deſerye 
Excommunication. But what then ? 


- .Therefore all thoſe Laws which infli& the ſentence of Excommunication pf; fatto, 


are to be underſtood of the lefler Excommunication, and they mean thus much only 

That the Church declares that all ſuch Criminals are obliged to confeſs their ſin, to 
abſtain from the Communion till they have truly repented, to ſubmit themſelves to 
the judgment of their Spiritual Guide, to. receive Diſcipline at his hand, and man- 
ners of Emendation ; and in this ſence the Laws are pious and reaſonable, uſeful 
and of great effect : but how much the conſcience of the Criminal is by them ob- 
lig'd is a ſecret of which we know nothing ; but this we know, that where ſuch 
Laws are us'd and underſtood, without ſuch ſubmiſſion and amends, a Man that 
deſires to be good can have no peace of conſcience. 


14. The like is to be ſaid of thoſe ancient Canons of Councils which for light cauſes 


impoſe and decree the Sentence of Excommunication. Thus the fourth Council of 
Carthage decrees him to be excommunicate quz ſacerdote verbum faciente in Eccleſia 
egreſſus de auditorio fuerit, who ſhall go out of the Ghurch before the Sermon be ended. Very 
many of the ſame nature might be produc'd,but they all mean the ſame thing; that 
he that is delinquent in the inftance,when he is delated and convict ſhall be ſeparate 
4 while from the Communion (for that was the Diſcipline of thoſe times) and thruſt 


into the place of publick Penitents. 


RULE X 


It is not lawful to communicate with thoſe whom the Church hath by a 
juſt Sentence Excommunicated. 


Hat is, all prohibited Communion is unlawful : as if they be driven only from 
holy Offices, then we muſt not admit ſuch perſons to our Afﬀſemblies ; if a C- 

vil intercourſe be prohibited, that the Criminal by ſhame might be brought to re- 
pentence, then that alſo muſt be denied him : for if he be bound by the cenſure of 
the Church, then we alſo who are the relatives of that coercion are tyed to do our 


duty to the Church. ; 
To which purpoſe there is an excellent Diſcourſe in St. Cyprian, Wherefore (ſaith 


7 he) although there be ſome of our Collegues that think it fit to neglett the Drume Diſcipline, 


and do raſhly communicate with Balilides and Martialis, this thing ought not to diſturb 
our faith ; ſmce the Holy Ghoſt in the Pſalms threatens ſuch perſons, ſaymg, Thou haſt 
hated diſcipline and caſt my words behind thee : if thou ſaweſt a thief thou didſt go with 
him, and wert partaker with the adulterers. He ſhews that they were conſorts and partakers 
of other mens ſms who were joyned with the delinquents. But this thing alſo the Apoſile Paul 
writes,” ſaying, They are whiſperers, back-biters, haters of God--—who knowimg the judg- 
ment of God, that they which commit ſuch things are worthy of death, not only do the ſame, 
but have pleaſure in them that do them. For ({aith he) they that do ſuch things are worthy 
of death. He manifeſts and proves that they are worthy of death and ſhall come #0 puniſu- 
ment, not only that do evil,but they who conſent to them that do evil ; who whileſt by an un- 


| lawful communication they are mingled with evil fmners,and that will not repent ,are polluted 


with the contratt of the 


enilty, and becauſe they are joyned in crimes, they are wot. ſeparate 


Oo . .” 


ifie her 'Sentences of juſt Excommunicat!- 
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ons. For when ſome had got a trick to meet in! Houſes and-pray in Conventicles, 


becauſe they were forbidden, or did voluntarily refuſe to enter into. Churches, the Cap. 2, 


Council of Antioch took notice of it, and forbad all ſi uch Communions and Aſſem- 
blies and entercourſes under the pair of Excommunication. But this was decreed 


-. 
. 


by the Canons commonly called Apoſtolical, S7 ques cam exconmuricato ſaltem in domo Can.ro. ay! 


fil oraverit, iſte communione privetur, He that prays with an Excommunicate perſon fo oy 


much as privately in a houſe, let him be degrav d of the Communion. The ſame we find (a) Cap. 7. 
oſten in the Ancient Epiſties of the Popes ; in the (a) ſecond and in the (b) fourth 154 _ 
Council of Carthage, in the firſt Council of (c) Toledo, and in the Synod at (4) Aux- (4) Cap. 35. 
erre in France, in the firſt Council of (e) Bracara, 1h the Council bf (f) Tourazne, and ©) Cap. 33-. 


the Council of (g) Ferne. 
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4 But this is to be underftood with one caution, and to be reduc'd ta practice by (z) Cap. 5. 


another. x. Although the Church Excommunicates them that cummunicate with 
Excommunicates,: yet it is always to be underſtood that the partners are only ſmit- 
ten with a leſſer Excommunication, and oblig'd only externally, not internally. 
For there may be many eaſes very favourable in which an innocent perſon may in- 
nocentiy communicate with a Heathen and a Publican : and therefore in ſuch caſes 
in which a Man does not take part againſt, or directly or by intention deſpiſe the 
Church, or give countenance, ftrensth ar increment t the {in of the Excommuni- 
cate, but with ſimplicity purſues o-her lawful purpoſes, and deligns nothing of 
theſe, he is only tyed to give ſatisfaction to the Church ; but is not guilty before 
God. For the places of Scripture quoted by St. Gyprzan above-mention'd are only 
ſpoken of ſuch perſcns who by their Society approve, and in their hearts do conſent 
to ſuch crimes.But every Man that goes alang with them 1n their journey or in their 
Merchandiſe, does not go along with them in their crime 3 and yet if they be forbid- 
den to go along the road with them, and yet will do it,they may juſtly be preſum'd 
to aQ alang in their conſent and approbation : and therefore the Church docs well 
to forbid ſuch to come to her Communions till ſhe be ſatisfied, that is, till the con- 
trary does appear, or amends be made. But becauſe in many caſes the contrary can 
be made tv appear, and in more caſes the contrary 1s true, whether it can be made . 
to appear or no, therefore in ſuch caſes it muſt be underſtood, that the companion 
of the Excommunicate is only bound in the face of the Church by ſuch cenſures; 


and Rot in the Court of Heaven. And to this accords that of St. Leo, Certainly when Exiſt. 5% | 


guy ſuch cauſe does happen, that for the hainouſueſs of ſome crame commutted any one is juſt- 
ly depriv'd of the Communion,he alone ought to be puniſh'd who 15 mvolv'd in the guilt ; nec 
particeps debet effe fupplicis qui confors non docetur fuifſe commiſſi, neither 7s he to partake 
of the puniſhment that was not a conſort of the fat. | ; 

2. This rule is to be reduc'd to practice with this caution, That the Church in- 
tends not to forbid any ſuch entercourſe or communion to which we ſtand preob- 
lig'd by the Law of Nature, or any Law of God, or of the Civil Supreme power, 
from which the Church cannot abſolve us. The {ſentence of Excommmwnication does 
not enjoyn a Son not to help his aged Father, nor the Phylician to give him Phyſick 
iq hisficknefs, nor the Tenants to pay their rent, and talk with their Landlord a- 
bout his and their neceflities, nor the feudatary to pay homage to his Lord : topro- 
hibit Natural or Civil duties the Eccleſiaſtical power hath nothing to do. If the Civil 
Power hath forbidden a Civil duty, he may, and then the ſubject 1s civilly bound 
in all things but where God hath commanded a duty.For even the King cannot com- 
mand a Wife not to pay her duty to her Husband, nor a Child to his Mother. To 
theſe they are hound by God,though they die for it 3 and if the Prince be angry,yet 
_ God is well pleaſed. : 

6. For although the Supreme Power can forbid even an ation that is of it {elf good 
and pious, and we are in the proper circumſtances bound to obey him, and in this 
caſe alſo obedience is bctter than ſacrifice; yet when the Piety is neceſſary, and not 
under choice and counſel, but under a Commandment; the King and the Biſhop 


ingly or conjund!y have no power to forbid it. 
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For theſe are things that arenot of to day or yeſterday, but of an eternal re&ittide, 
and no Man knows when they didbegin. Foraupon this account Antigong mn _ ” 
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defends the fa& of burying her dead Brother againſt the King's commandment: 
Even the Gods themſelves, that is, the great Rulers of the World, are {ubje& to 
theſe Laws. So Enripides, | 
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This Law rules them that rule the world : and therefore the Greek Tragedy does 
rarely well call theſe Laws &LtroSas, becauſe all Men and all things are under their 
feet. Tt is, as Pindar calls it, 6 rouO» Baoinevs Oratwy Te f aFavrator, a Law that is 
the King of all things mortal and immortal. And therefore Excommunication, thoush 
verified by the Secular Power, cannot forbid the neceſſary and dutiful entercourſes 
of relations, or the iſſue of any duty commanded by a tormer obligation in the Law 
of God. 

But if the Church will take her meaſures from the words of her commiſſion, 
which as they are her only warrant, ſo they are the beſt rule, the external effec of 
Excommunication is this only, that we eſteem him that refuſes to hear the Church 
as a Heathen and a Publican. If we account and uſe him ſo, it is bad enough; but 
then we have no warrant to uſe him worſe. And then as we eat and drink and talk 
and buy and ſell with Heathens without ſin, why alſo not with Excommuntcates, this 
precept notwithſtanding ? I ſay, thts precept notwithſtanding, for it 1s more than an 
indulgence or aleave touſe them ſo; it is a commandment: the Rulers and Stewards 
of God's houſhold are tied to ſeparate refratory Criminals from the ſound part ; 
and the People are bound to be ſeparate, for they alſo have a ſhare in this binding 
and looſing by way of conſent and compliance and verification, according to that of 


Ds verbo Dos . . 3 . . . "R- . Ke ; . 
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Levit. 2547+ 
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Matth, 21, 


fratrem, ſolviſti illum in terris. The People are to bind and looſe, that 1s, to efteem 
him that is bound as a Heathen and a Publican,and to aſſiſt inthe correcting of him, 
by bringing him to repentance by the inſtrument of ſhame. But this being matter of 
office, and not meerly of benefit, it is evident that it is a precept, and not. a leave 
only, a Commandment, and not an indulgence. ' 
But then if we enquire to how much and to what-manner of uſages it does oblige 
us, we ſhall be able to underſtand our duty beſt by conſidering that-it is a Proverbial 
expreſſien, or a form of execration, to ſignifie impious and prophane perſons, of the 
Vileſt reproach. Juſt as in the Old Teſtament, of what Nation ſoever he was, yet a 
ſtranger from the Covenant of God was called an Aramite or a Syrian ; and when 
St. Paul ſaid that St. Timothy's Father was a Greek, the Syriack Interpreter calls him 
an Aramite : ſo here a Heathen and a Publican ſignifies a wicked and a reprobate per- 
ſon; as we call cruel people Turks, and in the time of the Holy War all very vile and 
intolerable vitious or hated perſons were called Saracens. Harlots and Publicans Chriſt 
joyns together ; ſo Publicans and Sinners the ſame with Heathens and Publicans. Meat 
ing that all contumacious finners, that upon admonition and Eccleſiaſtical correp- 
tion refuſe to repent, are to be accounted enemies and ſtrangers to the rights and 


_;promiſes of the Goſpel, enemies to the Religion, and ſeparate from God, and given 


9. 


over to a reProbate ſence. 

But it cannot be inferred from hence that the ſame uſage which the Jews gave to 
Heathens and Publicans, we are tied to. have towards Excommunicates. That we 
muſt have no worſe is certain, but not ſuch, not ſo bad, is alſo very true 3 becauſe 
our Bleſſed Saviour did not even amongſt them approve of thoſe harſh and contem- 
ptuous uſages; py ovyypidar, XoXAaDdat, oved ia, TEPTIpxrai, they would not 
eat, nor drink, nor trade, nor come to them. | 


Non monſtrare vias eadem nift ſacra colentz, 


Quefitum ad fontem ſolos deducere verpos. 


They would not do common civilities or charities to an uncircumciſed Man,to a Hea- 
then. But when our Bleſſed Saviour had us'd them better, and ſo taught others t0 


converſe with them, to do them good and to fave their ſouls, It will be very rex 
fonable to collect from hence, that Chriſt did not intend by this to enjoyN - ” 
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ſuch treatments of the E:communicates as the proud' Phariſees gave to Publicans 
and Heathens : but the manner of ſpeech was in uſe'among the Fews to ſignifie im- 
pious perſons and great finners, and ſo Excommunicartes are to be accounted. 

10. That therefore which remains is.that the uſace here intended is, that they ſhould 
be ſeparate from the communion of holy offices, from partaking in the Myſteries of 
Rejigion ; for that was the known uſe of the words of binding and loo/mg among the 
Jews, which Chriſt us'd in giving the Church a power of Excommunication. To 
Hud finifies to forbid, and to looſe fignifies to give admiſſion and leave,according to 
that uſual ſaying of the Fews, There was nothing bound by Ezekiel or by David but what 

| was bonnd in the Law, that is, they forbad nothing eiſe. So that the accounting theſe 

perſons ſeparate from God, and forbidding them to enter into the Communions gt 
the Sons of God in the Myſteries of their Religion, is all that can by any probability 
be inferr'd from hence, excepting what is fuperadded from common reaſon and the 
{aws of nature ; thet if beyond this there be danger of receiving hurt, the ſeparatt- 
on go further : and therefore the Apoſtles gave caution to their converts that they 
ſhould not ſalute or admit into their houſes falſe Apoſtles, becauſe of the eminent 
danzer; but beyond this I find no divine Commandment. 

11. Whatſoever therefore beſides theſe things is ſuperadded by the Laws of the King 
or the Canons of the Church, is to be obeyed upon thoſe accounts, where no other 
duty is preiudic'd ; and therefore in this there is no other rule of Conſcience, but 
that we firſt attend to the Laws of God concerning our other duties, and then to the 
Laws of the King in this. But in the thing it ſelf, Excommunicaticn cuts the refra- 
ory ſinner from the communion or rel1g1ous entercourſe of the Church ; he is not 
to be reckoned as a Brother, or a relative in our Religious friendſhip and union. 
The offices of humanity and ctvil:ty are not.to be denied to him ; but there ought 
to be no dearneſs and proximity of friendſhip : we are not to take much care of re- 
proving him ; his ears are ſhut to truth, and he cannot hear good counſel ; hujus 
ergo deſperanda ſalus (as Cicero ſaid of the like perſons) unleſs a new hope ariſe, we 
may deſpair of his ſalvation. 

12, One thing moreI add, That when the Church inflits Cenſures upon thoſe who 

communicate with the Excommunicates, it is not upon a real belief that all ſuch 
perſons are guilty of the ſame crimes by ſecret approbation or conſent, but becauſe 
ſhe cannot tell whether they be or no ;. for it is a juſt legal preſumption, and hath 
ſome natural probability that it 1s ſo ; and the Church js but too juſtly offended and 
{candaliz'd at fuch commumieations and entercourſe. -But:then'on-all ſides there is a 
difference to.be.rrmade, and the Church muſt-yot be ſo offended when he that com- 
Municates with the Excommunicate apparently does not, or.by that communion 
cannot be preſumed to partake of the principal {in : and therefore beſides the tyran- 
ny and uſurpation and illegal proceedings of Hldebrand againſt the Emperor Henry, 
Excommunicating him upon pretence of Simony in the matter of Inveſtitures, he 
did fooliſhly and unreaſonably Excommunicate all them that did partake or con- 
verſe with him. For firft the Church hath no power direatly. to make Laws in the 
matter of Secular converſation : and if it be ſaid;by conſequence and legal preſump- 
tion the Church concludes ſuch perſons that communicate with the Excommuni- 
cates to conſent or partake of the crime ; that is according as the matter 1s, and in 
this caſe is extremely unreaſonable and fooliſh : for it cannot be imagined that all 
the Subſects of the Emperor ſhould be partners of the Bargains, or ſhould know of 
them, or believe any ſuch thing, or approve it, if they did know or believe it ; 
and the communicating with their Prince as Subje&s could not infer it, with any 
leeming probability, that they were all Simonaacks. | : 

13, - But then, on. the other ſide, the Sons of the- Church muſt be with curioſity re-. 
firain'd in their, communions with ſuch Excommunicates, whoſe converſation does 
with probability involve us in the guilt and participation of the principal crime : 
and this is eſpecially to be obſerved in ſins about. Government, and in matters of 
perſwaſion, that is, in matters. of Hereſie and Schiſm ; for' their word eateth hike a 
catker, that is, theſe crimes are infectious and ſcatter themſelves into all that con- 
verſe with them, or is very likely ſo to do ; and therefore in theſe caſes the Sub- 
ks may be more reſtrained from entercourſe with Excommunicates, and it muſt 

a greater neceſſity that nwſt warrant it, than may paſs and be allowed in other 


caſes, 
-; Thus 
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This is all I find neceſſary to be con{idered in the matter of Eccleſiaſtical cenſures 
in order to the regulating of conſcience : which the Caſuiſts in the Roman Church 
have handled in great Volumes, and make it commonly the one half of all their en. 
quiries and miniſteries of Conſcience. For all the queſtions and confiderations con. 
cerning Suſpenſions, Irregularities, Interdiets, Depoſitions and Degradations, Abſolutiog, 
of the dead, and of the abſent, the forms of Abſolution,Reſervation of Gaſes, Delegations ang 
Lycenſes, Abſelutious againſt our Wills, and by others who bound us not, and upon falſe ſug- 
geſtions, Abſolutions upon condition and reincidences, Sentences uncertain aud unknown, Ex. 
communications commmatory & iplo fa&o, P _o_ Epiſe opal, common and ſpecial, prin- 
cipal and delegate, by Regulars and Seculars, the Excommunication of Angels and Devils, of 
farl and Beaſts, Pagans and Jews, and thouſands of Queſtions, Caſes, Accidents, 
ncidents, Limitations of times appendant to all theſe, which make the peace of 
Conſcience to be as impoſſible as the conduct of it, all theſe are cut off by the fim- 
plicity of truth, and the plainneſs of Divine Inſtitutions, which are few, and eaſie, 
and uſeful, and reaſonable; wiſe, but not perplext ; ſevere, but not inſnaring. But 
thoſe things which are introduc'd by humane :uthority and rely upon Secular in- 
tereſts, the artifices of covetous or ambitious men, and are maintain'd by force and 
falſe or uncertain principles;they are fit for the Forum contentioſum, for Courts of ſtrife, 
but not for the Court of Conſcience, which is troubled by any thing that deſtroys 
peace as certainly as by that which deſtroys innocence. OY 


See. 3. Of Canons Eccleſraſtical. 


That which I am next to enquire of, is, concerning the more particular perſons or 
communities of men in whom the Eccleſiaſtical power 1s ſubje&ted, and where we 
are to find the records of Eccleſiaſtical Laws,and from whom the oblizations of Con- 
ſcience do proceed, and in what matters their authority is competent, and their Ca- 
nons obligatory. That is, to what and whoſe Eccleſiaſtical Canons the Conſcience 


is, and how far it is bound. 
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RULE XI 


The Canons of the Apoſtles which are of Order and External Government 
do oblige the C % 2008 by being accepted in ſeveral Churches, not by 
their firſt eſtabliſhment. 


Hat the Canons which the Apoſtles made did oblige the Churches to whom they 
were fitted and directed is without all queſtion,according to that of the Apoſtle, 
To this end alſo did I write, that I might know the proof of you, whether ye be obedient in alt 
things. For whatſoever was their ordinary power, yet they had ſo much of extra- 
ordinary, had ſuch ſpecial commiſſions and warranties from Chriſt, had ſuch gifts 
and miracles of power, ſo much wiſdom, ſo much charity, and ſo intire a Govetn- 
ment, and were the only fountains from whence the rules of the Church were to 
be deriv'd, that their word ought to be a Law to whom it was ſent,and a precedent 
to them that ſhould hear of it: it was like the Patern in the Mount, to which all 
Churches in equal circumſtances and the ſame conjun&tion of affairs might conform 
their practices. | | | 
Thus we find that the Apoſtolical decree of abſtaining from blood was obſerved 
by more Churches than'thoſe of Syria and Cilicia to: which the Canon was directed 3 
and the Colledg of Widows or Deaconefſes, though provided for the firſt Miniſtery 
of the Churches, and relief of ancient Widows, deriv'd it ſelf into the manners of 
the Weſtern Churches, and laſted longer than there wasneed. There was no hurt 
In it; the reverence to the perſons and dignity Apoſtolical was foundation enough 
to bear a greater burden : but the retention of ſuch Canons and Orders was juſt like 
the retention of the Judicial Laws in ſome Commonwealths, which they d1d 1n re- 
gard to the Divine wiſdom; though they in ſo doing did piouſly indeed, but yet 
did not imitate that wiſdom by which thoſe Laws were made. has 
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3 But becauſe it is evident that the Laws of Order and Governinient \were fittet? #Z 
times and paces and preſeht necefliries, the fame wiſdom that fo fitted'the Laws HHd 
things together, did alſo know that.thoſe rules were not. ood when the-things were 
changed and grew unft for that meaſure. The Apoſtles in their firft Preachifits 
and cotiverſation in Jeruſalem inſtituted a coenobitick lite, and had-all things in corn- 
mon with the believers, indeed no man was tied. to it: and of the fame nature 


were their Catiotis, Counſels and advices, and Propofitions of what was beſt.' But ' 


_ thar advice related to the preſent Neceſſities of believers : they were likely to ſuffer 
Perſerutioh, and the Nation was ina little time to be deftroyed; hd therefors it 
was prudence to ſe!l their Lands, and charity to divide the wiſe bf it. But if any Man 
fall fay that this oblites''4ll Chriſtians, ke is utireaſonable ; but if they do not, 
then! it is certain that theit'Laws oblige according to the ſubject matter and the 
chanzing reaſons of thirtsg$, Wd thetefofe not by their authority alone; but by their 
Mithvfity alfo who are judges of the teaſon of things, '4nd can declare with obliga- 

4. Ktit yet further, The orders which the Apoſtles gave to their Churches, though 
they be as godd how ds they were then, and have _ circumſtances, yet unlels it 

Git appear rat they by them interided” to oblige all ages of rhe Church, although 


were not free Men, yet they are free rtow. Now this is certain,” that they gave 


 Toſuth Laws but what they receiv'd in Commandment from Chriſt ; and when 
ever they ſaid of any particular, Th:s jy L, wot the Eid, they gave but an advice, or 
trade a temporary order 3, but When they ſaid, This we Have receiv'd from the Lixd, 
it is always a Do&rine bf Faith, or a;'Moral Commandment. So that the rules of or- 
der beirig heither of theſe are bit Topical, 'and limited, and tranſient : ſach which 
when they ate choſen by the Rulers of Churches they become Canonsand meafures 
of prattice, but elſe not. The APbſtle made an order in th?'Corinthian Church, that 
Men ſhould riot Pray or Prophelie having their heads covered: but yet in France 


the Preachers are covered, and do noft'think they prevaricate an Apoſtolical Canon; 


becauſe they ſuppos'd it reach'd no ftrther but to that Church,or at leaft was agree- 


able to the rianners and cuſtotns of thofe places. St. Paid appointed that they ſhould - 


lay alide every firſt day, of the week ſoinething forthe Poor : but he that ſhall chuſe 
ro UG this iion his Weekly totirig day, Hoes as well, ke does the ſame thing in ano- 
ther circumftatice. * St, Paul gave in order to Tiiorhy that 4 Biſhbp ſh 
Novice ; meibithg tn ave, or in Chriſtianity, or Both : and yet 'St. Tanorhy himſelf 
was bit a Novice ; being tholen Biſſpp at the age of Tyenty hive years, as the Ec- 
clefiiftiedl Hiſtories report; and Theodoſius chofe Nefturius being but newly conver- 
ted ; ahd the People chols St. Hibroſe to hong ri he was' Baptiz'd, and the 
Bait Was confritied by Vatentinnan.” Fabia, | ory Nicolaus, Sewverns, Tarafous, 

ere tliofen Biſhops ; and yet the 


ere all Novices of riew Ctiriftiats when' they 


Church made no ſcruple of that Canon of the Apoſtles; becaife 'to break it was Conſute. Art 


more for the edification-of-the-Church. And I remember that Cafſander, ſpeaking 
of the intolerable evils that fell upon-the Church.-by the injunction of fingle life to 
Prieſts and Biſhops, he ſays this Law ought*to' tfve been relaxed, although it had 
Vigo dſtolfcal, Canon. * Thus.alſp it happene in the Canon Concernin the col- 
edge of 
Merd dhe of forty years old tobethoſtn, 'athd halt 

proof : but that a. - oreat matter ; for the\ whole thſtitutiof. ir-RIf is now laid 
alide, and other appointments are eſtabliſhed. * And which is moſt of all, that De- 
cretal of the. Apoſtles which was made in full Countil, the moſt Oecumentcal Coun- 
Ol that ever was ini Chtifteridom, made at the requteſt of the Charches ' of the Gen- 


tiles, and the enquiry of the Jews, forbidding to eat things ſtrangled,” is no where 16. ;5; contra 
lerved in che Weſtern Chuſches of Chriftenidorh ; and Sr. APpn affirm'd that If Fautam Ma 


f [1 


At hlth. But'of this I have giveh a fill accotiht*. 

5.” Now if thoſe Cariofis' Apoſtotical which are recorded in Scripture, and concern- 
ing. which we are ſure that they had Apoſtolical Authority, be without ſcruple laid 
ade in all Chriſtendom, Tome every where, ſotne in ſome'places, it is evident that 
it is the ſence.of the whole Catholick Churth, that the Canons'of the 'Apoſttes for 
order and external meaſiires of Governinent” fiat a littfired ſphere of activity, and 
bind fiot beyond their reaſon and conventetice, that is, as every Chutch ſhall on 


pare in order to Timothy that 4 Biſhbþ ſhould not be a 


ows, -Let ch widow b chang ky three core years ; .and yet Juſtinian Novel. 123] 
Att flo ffuple; wit] Ke Had Hb re- © 2213: 


ay Maiiin his time made aſcruple of eating ſttargled Birds, every Man did laugh 77 py 


23. 


2. Rule 2. 
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Of the Power of the Church. Boox Hl, 


them fitted to their own meaſures ; and therefore this is much more true in ſuch 
things which: are- but pretendedly Apoſtolical, whoſe name is borrowed, whoſe 
Rory is uncertain,. whoſe matter is dubious, whoſe records are not authentick - 
and therefore whatever elſe can be pretended to be Apoſtolical, and is of this 
contingent nature and variable matter, is evidently ſubje& to the preſent authority 
of every Church or Chriſtian Kinzdom which is ſupreme in its own dominion. © 
6. But beſides the reaſonableneſs of thething, we ſee it practis'd in all places with- 
- out diſpute or queſtion ; that thoſe things which are called Canons Apoſtolical,and 
either were not ſo, or not certainly ſo,are yet laid aſide by thoſe Churches who pre- 
tend to believe them to be ſu. The fifth Canon of the Apoſtles in that Collection 
which is calledApoſtolical,appoints that the firſt-fruits ſhall be ſent home to the hou- 
ſes of Biſhops and Prieſts, and makes no queſtion but they divide them amoneft the 
Deacons and Clerks; but I think. in the Church of Rome they pay no firſt-fruits,and 
; what they do pay, the Biſhops.and Prieſts keep unto themſelves. But this is no- 
thing. The ſixth Canon commands that a Prieſt or a Deacon ſhould not under pre- 
tence of Religion put away his Wite ; now this is ſo far from being receiv'd in the 
Church of Rome,that for this very Canons ſake Baronzius calls the ColleRion Apocry- 
phal, and reje&s them from being Apoſtolical. The ſeventh Canon forbids a Biſhop 
or Presbyter to have any thing to do in Secular affairs,under pain of depoſition. This 
would deſtroy much of the grandeur of the Church of Rome if it were receiv'd.And 
the tenth deſtroys one of their great corruptions in Diſcipline and Doctrine,for it is a 
perfe& deletery of their private Maſs ; it excommunicates thoſe of the people who 
come to Churches and go away before they have received the Communion, calling 
them diſturbers of the Church 3 now this at Rome would ſeem a ſtrange thing, And 
yet all theſe are within that number of fifty, which Baronzus ſays were known to 
Antiquity. But he that deſires more inſtances in this affair, may conſult the Canons 
themſelves, amongſt which he will find very few obſerved at this day by any 
Reginald.prax. Church in Chriſtendom. The Church of Rome pretends to believe that the Wedneſ- 
-— _— 14-day and Friday Faſt were ordaine\ by the Apoſtles ; and yet the Wedneſday Faſt 
12.Set.z.P.. | = d 
:48.n. 133. 15 not obſerved except by particular order and cuſtom, but in very few places. *I 
ſhall give one inſtance more. The Apoſtles commanded the Feaſt of Eafter to be ce- 
lebrated upon the Sunday after the Full Moon which ſhould happen after the Ver- 
nal Aquinox : So the Weſtern Churches ſaid. The Eaftern pretended another Ca- 
non from St. John, to celebrate it after the manner of the Jews : and though they 
were confident and zealous for that obſervation upon the Apoſtolical warrant; yet 
the Weſtern Biſhops at firſt, and afterwards the whole Church did force the Eafter- 
lings to change that rule which they and: their forefathers had avowed to all the 
World, to have received from St. John, and it is obſervable that this was done up- 
on the deſigns of peace and unity, not upon any pretence that St. John had never ſo 
g1vcn it in order to the Afian Churches. _ | 
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RULE XII. 


AlII thoſe Rituals which were taught to the Church by the Apofiles con- 
cerning Miniſteries, which were of Divine Inflitution, do oblige all 
Chriſtendom to their Obſervation. 


T Inſtance in the Holy Sacrament firſt of all ; concerning which the Apoſtles deli- 
vered to the Churches the eſſential manner of celebration,that is, the way of do- 
ing it according to Chriſt's. commandment : for the words themſelves being large 
and indefinite were ſpoken indeed only. to the Apoſtles, but yet they were repreſen- 
tatives of all the whole Eccleſiaſtical order in ſome things,and of the whole Chriſtian 
 Churchin other, and therefore what parts of duty and power and office did belong 
* toeach, the Apoſtles muſt teach the Church, or ſhe could have no way of knowing 
without particular revelation. q on 

2. Thus the Apoſtles taught the Biſhops and Prieſts to conſecrate the Symbols of 
Bread and Wine before they did communicatz; not only becauſe by Chriſt's example 
; we were taught to give thanks before we eat, but becauſe the Apoſtles knew that 

, +the Symbols were conſecrated to a myſtery. And this was done from the beginning, 
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1nd in all Churches and in all ages of the Church ; by which we can conclude firm- 
vin this Rule, that the Apoſtles did givea Canon or rule to the Churchesto be ob- 
{erved always, and that the Church did never believe ſhe had authority or reaſon to 
cccede from.it., For inthoſe rites whichare Minifteries of grace, no Man muſt in; 
terpoſe any rang that can alter any part of the inſtitution,. or make a change or 
variety in that W ich 1s of Divine appointment. For the effeQt in theſe things de- 
nds wholly upon the will of God, and we have nothing to diſcourſe or argue ; 
ir we know nothiog.hut the inſticution, nothing of the reaſon of the thing : and. 
therefore we mult in theſe caſes with ſimplicity and obedience apply our ſelves co 
praftice as WG have received, for we have nothing elſe to guide us: memory and obe- 
exce, not diſcourſe and argurnent, arc here inſeaſon. 8 ENG pl 
; Andinthis we have an evident and apparent praCtice of the Church handed to us. 
by all hands that touch theſe myſteries : as who pleaſe may ſeein 4 Juſtin Martyr, 4 Apol. 2.ad 
)rigen, d S. Cyril of Feruſalem, and of e Alexandria, f S, Baſil, S. G ES: - 
þ Ireneus, c Origen, d S. Cyril of Fe uſalem, and of e Alexandria, f S, Baſil, S. FEGOTY þ Lib. ..ad 
: , 6 + $ /- ; Fa , $5 : ; ; » 4.402, 
Nyſſen de vita Moifi, g, Optatus Milevitanus, h S. Chryſoftom, i S. Ambroſe, k $. Hierom, her. c. 34. 
1S. Auſtin, m T heodoret, n Gregorins Emiſſenus, 0 Gregory the Great, p Damaſcen,q Re- L1G. 8. comtr: > 
migins, r Paſchaſius and divers others, and abſolutely in all the Liturgies that ever 4 wyſtag. 
were us'd in the Church : ſo that the derivation of this Canon from the Apoſtles is CT 3o © 6 
:« evident as the obedience to it was univerſal. pn _ 
| | | Lib. Deſpir. 
Ccap. 27. £ Lib. 2. Contr. Par. þ In 2 Tim.Hom.2. Serm; de prodit. Jud. 7 De Sacram.ib. 4.'c; 4. &k Ep. 1.&Ep. Ny + ng 'S 
in Sophon.c. 3. - {- De Trinit. lib. 3. c. 4.contra Fauſt.Manich.1ib.20.cap. 1 3.8 Serm. 28:de verbis Domini. m Dial. z. # Serm.5.de Pal- 
chate, o Dial. 1. 4c. 58. p Defidel. 4.c. 14. g In 1 Cor. cap. 10. r Lib. de Corpore Domini. 


\. But where the Apoſtles did not interpoſe, there the Churclies have their liberty ; 
:nd in thoſe things alſo which evidently, were, no part” of the appointed Liturgy orc 
niniſtraction, in thoſe things though it be certain the Apoſtles did give rules of order 
1nd decency, yet becauſe order isas variable as the TaCticks of an army, and deceri- 
cy isa relative term, and hath tranſient 'and changeable ſence, in all theſe things 
there is no preſcription to the Church, though we did know what the Churches A- 
poſtolical did praCtiſe, for-they did it with liberty : and therefore we are not bound : 
the Churches are as free as ever ; though the ſingle perſons id the Churches can be 
bound, yer Churches always have liberty. | | eg 

And indeed that is the beſt ſign that the Apoſtles gave no perpetual order 12 any 
inſtance, and that it is no part of the inſtitution or the miniſtery of grace, when the 
Ancient Churches, who were zealous for the honour Apoſtolical, and accounted 
every thing excellent that deriv'd from thern, and differ ia their praRices. Thus the 
Greek and Latin Churches did always differ in the Sacramental bread, the Latins 
conſecratiog in unleavened bread which the Greeks refuſe ;.'if either one or other 
had been neceſſary they ſhould have been clearly taught it, and if my had; there is 
noreaſon to believe but they would have keptthe depoſitum, thete being no temipra- 
tion to the contrary, and no difficulty in the thing, and no great labour to preſerve ; 
the daily uſe of the Church would have hadin itno variety ; for no traditions are 
ſurer, or caſier preſerved than the aeflypying the matters of liturgy and the Rituals 
Apoſtolical : which when we fitid that they were unitedly and conſeatingly kept by. 
the Ancient Churches, we may well ſuppoſe the Apoſtles to be the firſt principle of 
derivation, and that the thing it ſelf was neceſlary and a part of the religion; bur 
ifat firft they varied, they had no conimon principle, and thierefore they had ns 
neceſſity. Ep - 4 AleF> 

b.. Thus that the Biſhop or Prieſt ſhould be the only Miniſter of conſecration is an 
Apoſtolical Carion or rule, ad quoriim preces Chriſti corpus [an uiſque conficitar, ſaith Epiſt. 85; 
$. Hierom : and the continuation and deſceit of this particular from the manners of 
the Apoſtolical rhiniſtration is evident in the fore-alleged teſtimonies. Now be- 
auſe by this conſtant derivation we caf puyſye the tract up to the Apoſtles, and 
from their practice and teachitig of it we can underſtarid it to be the will of God, 
ind becauſe this wtiole miiniſtery is art aCtof grace ad depends ofhly upon the will 
of God, we perceive thething to be tieceſſary ahd unalterable, we muſt Iook for 
grace in the miniſteries of grace ſo as God hath appoihted them; and therefore in 
theſe things the Churches of the ſucceeding ag&s have no authority, no liberty, ns 
variety. * That Women do comrhunicate in the holy myſteries is nor ſet down. in 
the inſtitution : but the Churehi derives her - 4" from the interpretation and 
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order and praftice Apoſtolical : the Church was taught by the Apoſtles to 2dmir 
them, and ſhe always did it : and theſe things amongſt ſcber and modeſt Men do ſit. 
kciently prove one another. They always did it, and therefore they-were caught 
it by the Apoſtles: and they were taught to do ſo by the Apoltles, and therefore 
Parormitan. in they were oblig'd to doit. And now 1n matters of ſalvation and common duty, the 
capit. Majores rule of the Church is, Scriptura loquens in maſculino procedit etiam in femining, 
Noth, There is no difference in ſexes, and before God it is now as it ſhall be in the reſur- 
—*. reQtion, There t neither male nor female with him, but all alike. 

That the Symbols were to be conſecrated, and who were to conlecrate, and who 
were to receive, were of great neceſlity to be taught and determin'd : and in all this 
we {ce unity and neceſſity, authority and obegience ; bur when We 80 beyond this 

_ and the plain and neceſſary and conltituent parts of the inſtitution, we find variety 
and uncertainty. That bread is to be us'd is plain; but whether leavened or unlea- 
vened neither Chriſt nor his Apoſtles have lefc in charge or memory. That wine is 
tobe bleſs'd is certain : but whether mingled with water or not mingled, we are nor 
determin'd by any authority. Thar the bread and wine are to be blels'd we are ſure : 
but in what form of words,and whether by the myſtick prayer, or the words of inſti. 
tution, is not deriv'd to us by ſufficient tradition. That the Lord's Supper isa- 
credly and with reverence to be receiv'dis taught us by the Apoſtles : but whether 
this reverence ought to beexpreſs'd by taking it virgize ſaliva, faſting, or not faſt- 
10g, the Apoſtles [cft the Churches ro their choice. In thoſe things which did cc- 
operate immediately to the grace of the Sacrament, inthoſe we were not to invent 
any thing, and in thoſe. we were tied to obey what was deliver d us. 

And the ſame is the caſe in Baptiſm, in which that which was neceſſary is that the 
perſon be baptized in water, andin the name of the Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt : 
but whether the Prieſt ſhall ſay, Ezo ze baptizo, as the Latins do, or Baprizerur ſer- 
vis Chriſti, as the Greeks do, is indifferent: andif the Apoſtles had us'd any other 
little variety of words, yetif there was not in the firſt Churches an unity and univer- 
fality of praQtice, itis certain the Apoſtles did not by their att or Canon intend to 
oblige all Chriſtendom ; but themſelves did it with liberty, and therefore ſo might 
the Churches after them. Mo 

. For, excepting thoſe things which the' Apoſtles received from Chriſt in which 
they were fnifiers toall ages, once for all conveying the mind of Chriſt tothe ge- 
nerations to come, 1n all other things they were but ordinary Miniſters, to govern 
the Churches in their owa times, and. lelt all that ordinary power to their ſucceſ- 
fors, with a power to rule their Churches, ſuch as they had, and therefore what 
ever they conveyed as from Chriſt, a part of his doQArine or any thing of hisappoint- 
ment, this was to bind for ever ; for Chriſt only is our law-giver, and what hefaid, 
was to laſt forever: in all things which he ſaid not, the Apoſtles could nor be law- 
givers, they had no ſuch authority ; and therefore whatſoever they order'd by their 
own wiſdom, was to abide as long as the reaſon did abide ; bur ſtill with the ſame 
liberty with which they appointed it; for of all Men in the World they would leaſt 
put a ſnare upon the Diſciples, or tic fetters upon Chriſtian liberty. But in Divine 
Commandments, and in what were the appointed miniſteries of grace, they were 
but the mourhof Chriſt and Miniſters of his holy ſpirit ; and in thoſe things, what 
they told ro the Churches is our law for ever. 

Of the ſame nature is the diftintion of Biſhops from Presbyters, and the govern- 
ment of the Church by them :- for this being done in the Apoſtles times, and imme- 
diately receiv'd by all Churches, whoevery where and ever ſince were governed by 
Biſhops and by Presbyters under them, it is not only ſtill to be retain'd unalterably, 

. 2nd 15 one of thoſe great things in which the preſcat Churches have no liberty or au- 
thority ro make a change, but it is to be concluded to be a law of Chriſt, which the 
Apoſtles did convey with an intent tooblige all Chriſtendom ; not only becaule the 
Apoſtles could not 1n things indifferent oblige or make a law to ſucceeding ages, for 
they had no authority and could not govern Churches after they were dead, and if 
was againſt the laws of Chriſt that the commandments of Men ſhould be taught for 
doQrines, and it 1s againſt Chriſtian liberty, that a laſting neccſſity ſhould by 
Man be put upon any thing, andthe ſucceeding Churches would be ſtreightned in 
the liberty which Chriſt had given them,, and in which they were bound to ſtand 
faſt; nor only all this, but this was a Miniſtery of grace, the Biſhops were for ever 
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appointed togive a gift by the laying os of hands: and therefore here was an appoint- 
ment by Chriit and by. Chriit's ſpirit ; forthere.is not in the world a greater preſum- 


© 5 ORE O 


prion, than that any ſhould think to convey a gift of God, unleſs by God he be ap- 


ointed to do it, Here then could be no variety, and no liberty : this Canon Apa- 
ftolical is of eternal obligation; and the Churches cannot otherwiſe be continued. 
11. But then in the appendages and annexes of this, rhe Apoſtles did do thejr miniſte- 
ries; they did invocate the holy Spirit upon thoſe which were to be ordained : bur 
in theſe they had no commandment what form touſe. Impoſition of hands and pray- 
er were the neceſſary and appointed miniſtery ; for in theſe things the-Churches did 
not vary, but took them from the Apoſtlesas the appointed Liturgy : but with what 
forms of words, and with the tradition of what inltruments, is lefc tothe choiceand 
Oeconomy of every Church. 


———_— 
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| RULS 20 = 
I the Rules which the Apoſtles gave to their Churches in things indifferent, 
the Church hath a liberty ; bat it 1snot uſed but for great reaſon and preat 
neceſſity, and for the edification of the people committed to their charge. 


7 H E reaſons of this Rule are theſe two. Firſt, becauſe it is a great regard to 

the honour'd names of the Apoitles, the pillars and foundations of the Church, 
thar there be not an calie change made of what they in wiſdom had determin'd to be 
the meaſuresof order and decency. * But this is to be underſtood in ſuch things 
which change not, and whoſe nature although it be not of moral obligation, yet 
the reaſon that bound it firſt may be perpetual, and ſuch which cannot be ſucceeded 
ro, and cannot be excelled. Thus the keeping of the Lord's day, beſides all the other 
reaſons deriv'd from the nature of the thing, yet even for this alone, becauſe it de- 
riv'd from the Apoſtles, is to remain ſo for ever: becauſe the reaſon being at firſt 
competent for which they kept their aſſemblies, and gave that day toreligion, and 
the ſame reaſon remaining for ever, and another cannot corne in place of it, and a 
greater there cannot be,alchough theChurches are not in Conſcience direAly bound, 
yet collaterally and indireCtly they are. For it would bea plain contempt of the per- 
ſons and wiſdom of the Apoſtles, beſides the diſreſpe& to the myſtery it ſelf, to 
change the Sunday Feltival into any other day ; for ſince there can be no reaſon for ſo 
doing, and agreater bleſſing than Chriſt's ReſurreC&tion we are not toexpeR, and a 
greater reaſon for the keeping ofa day thana thankſgiving for the greateſt bleſſing 


there cannot be ( excepta Divine commandment) the only reaſon why any Church 


ſhould change it mult relate tothe Apoltles, and therefore be noleſs a contempt of 
their perſons,and a leſſening of their eminence, and couldnot be leſs than an intole- 
rable ſcandal. | 

2. Theother reaſon is, becauſe the Apoſtles even in things where they had no Divine 


Commandment, yet had the Spirit of God, * the ſpirit of wiſdom and overnmeat ; * 


and therefore where evidently there 1s not an inconvenience, or an uſe elneſs, or an 
unreaſonableneſs by reaſon of the change of times and circumſtances, the Churches 
are on the ſurer ſide when they follow the pratice and precedents of the Apoliles, 
and have the confidences of a reaſonable hope that ſuch appointments are pleaſing to 
Chriſt, ſince it is not unlikely that they werederiv'd from the Spirit of Chriſt. But 
in theſe caſes the practices and Canons Apoſtolical muſt be evident and prov'd : For 
ice in theſe particulars of leſſer concernment, we do but preſume and conjeQture 
that the Apoſtles were taught by the Spirit immediately ; if it be but a conjeQture 
that the Apoltles did teach or practiſe ir, we have two lame feet, and cannot tread 
lecurely. | 

3- Thall give one inſtance in this particular, bit it will be of great uſe, not only for 
the.verificarion of thisexplication of the Rule, but in order to Conſcience, becauſe 
tis in ſome Churches ried with ſtrait cords, and pretended to be very neceſlary, and 
of great obligation vpon this ftock, becauſe it was appointed by the Apoſtles : andit 
ke obſervation of Lent and the weekly Faſting-days, 
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Of the Lent- faſt, and the weekly faſt ing-days. 


The faſt of Lent ofall that are not, pretends the moſt fairly to have been an Ao, 
ſtolical tradition ; and if it could prove ſo it would with much probability i, : 
have been impoſed with a perpetual obligation. | v 

Of the fGr{t we have many teſtimonies from the Ancient Fathers. So $, Hierom 
Nos unam quadrageſiman ſecundum traditionem Apoſtolorum toto anno, tempore nobis coy. 
gruo Jejunamus. YO S. Leo, Quod ergo in omni tempore nnumquemque convenit Sin 
Chriſtianum, id nunc ſolicitius eſt & devotius exequenaum, ut Apoſtolica inſlitatio quadra. 
ginta dierum jejuniis impleatur. And again, A Saxdis Apoſtolis per dot rinam ſiritus 
ſanitimajora ſunt inſtituta jejunia, ut per commune conſortium cructs Chriſti, nos etiay; 
aliquidin eo quoa propter nos geſſit ageremus. To theſe agrees Iſidorns Hiſpatenſis, Qua 
drageſima in untverſo orbe inſtitutione Apoſtolica obſervatur circa confiniuns Dominics 
paſſionis. To which Dorotheus a Greek Abbot does conſent, ſave only that he lays 
more ; for he affirms that the Apoſtles did conſecrate the ſeven quadrageſimal weeſ;s 
of faſting. So that here we have four Ancient Authors give teſtimony that the 
Lent-faſt was a tradition or an appointment Apoſtolical. 

Now if it come from the Apoſtles by way of precedent or authority, the thing it 


ſelf hath in its nature or appendage ſome advantages by which with much reaſpn- 
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ableneſs we may believe it was intended to bind all ages of the Catholick Church. 
Becauſe the uſefulneſs of it will be as much now as ever it was ; and it being a ſpeci- 
fication of the duty of faſting, which will never be out of feafon, and havingalways 
the ſame common cauſe, that is the precedent of Moſes and Elzas, and the example 
of our Bleſſed Saviour himſelf, the duty not being relative to time or place, and the 
reaſon of the inſtitution being of perpetual regard, and the uſefulneſs very great 
and the thing pious and holy, and add to theſe, all Churches ancient and modern 
having received it till now of late, it will be very like a. duty incumbent upon 
all Churches and all ages to obſerve this faſt which the Apoſtles with ſo muchreafon 
did preſcribe. | 

And in purſuance of this we find ſome excellent perſons in the Ancient Churches 
ſaying expreſly that this ioſtiturion 1s warranted to us from Chriſt. So S. Auſtiv, 
The Careſme or Lent-faſt hath an authority of a Faſt both in the Old Teſtament from the 
faſt of Moſes and Elias, ard out of the Goſpel ( becauſe ſo many days the Loyd faſted) e- 
monſtrating that the Goſpel does not differ from the law: and again, By that number of 
forty in which Moſes and Elias and our Loyd himſelf did faſt, was ſignified unto uw that we 
muſt abſtain from ſecular delights. The ſame thing alſo is affirmed by S. Hierom, Mo. 
ſes and Elias in their forty days hunger were filled with the converſation of God + and our 
Lord himſelf faſted ſo many days in the wilderneſs that he might leave to us the ſolemn days 
of faſting : or, as he ſays 10 another place, hereditatem nobis jejunii derelinquens, ad 
eſum cor ports ſui ſub hoc numero animas noſtras preparat, leaving to us the inheritance of 
faſting, under this number he prepares our ſouls for the eating of his body, So Tſjidore, The 
firſt is the faſt of Lent, which began from the faſt of Moſes and Helias and of our Bleſſed 


Lord, who faſted ſo many days, 


Nowalthough theſe Fathers intend not to ſay that our Lord did command this 


faſt, but gave us a precedent and an example to imitate as well as we can; he was 
the occaſion why the Church took that time, and perform'd that ſeverity : yet the 
example of our Bleſſed Lord cannot be negleted without ſin : Non enim, Fratres, 
leve peccatumeſt indictam Quadrageſimam a Domino non jejunare, & jejunia conſecra> 
ta ventris voracitate diſſolvere,&c. ſaid the Author of the twenty fifth Sermon in the 
works of S. Ambroſe, It is not a light ſin not to keep the Lenten-faſt which was indidted 
by our Lord, and with the greedineſs of tbe helly to diſſobve theſe conſecrated faſting days. 
For what does he deſerve that breaks the faſt which Chriſt indifted? If therefore thou 


. wilt be a Chriſtian thou muſt do a4 Chriſt did, He that had no ſin faſted forty days : and 


wilt not thou who ha#t ſinned keep the Lent-faſt ? He ( T ſay) that had no ſin yet faſted for 
our ſins : Think therefore in thy Conſcience what a kind of Chriſtian thou art, when Chriſt 
faſting for thee thou wilt eat thy dinner, This Author whoever he was ( for it was not 
S. Ambroſe) ſuppoſed that the example of Chriſt was a ſufficient indiQtion of the 
Quadrageſimal faſt. But it is to be obſerved that it is not unuſual with Ancient wrl- 


ters to affirm a thing to be by Divine right, if there be in Scripture but an authentick 
| pre- 
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precedent and example of it. Thus when the Canon Jaw affirms 56. de cenſibus; 
cap. Quanquans, that the Churches aiid Church-ien are'free from ſecular exations 
not only by bumane but alſo by Divineright: which ſaying becauſeto our cars it muſt 
needs ſeem extremely harſh, the Gloſs:upon the placedoes.foftenit, by referring it 
tothe fat of Jo/ephto the Egyprian Prieſts, 'and of Artaxerzes to the Iſraelites, So | 
that it is not intended that things of this nature be Divine precepts properly ſo cal- VideBellar.iib: 
Jed ; but ſuch which the Church for decetit:regard takes up in imitation of ſo great dr 
examples: and indeed they are ſuch, which,when the-Church hath upon ſuch ac- propoſirls. 
counts taken up, cannot be omitted withoutzhn, if they be omitted without cauſe : 

for then they have authority whea they are commanded by our ſuperiors: But the 

example of qur'B:;:Lord in ſucb extraordignaries: as theſe is but a very weak argument 
to-introduce an inſticution,ofdinary andperpetual, troubleſome and enſnaring.” Bur 

ofthis that we,may be ridationce, I will-ſet down the judgment of S. 4»ſtiz and of 

$. Chry/oftom,, .. In what ſball-we. imitate the. ways of Chriſt ? Shall it be in that magiifh'c i 
certge. its which God'\was in the'fleſþ ? Or dots he exhort us to this, or exatt of us to do mi-'Pſil. - 
recles ſuch 4s he did ? He aid'not ſay, Ye ſpall not be my diſciples unleſs ye walk upon the 

ſea,.. or upleſf1e raiſe to life bins that bath heen dead four days, or unleſs ye open the eyes of 

one that. was born blind; What therefore does he mean, ſaying, Te muſt enter by the door I 

Learn of me, becauſe I am meek and humble in heart ? that's entring in by the door; 

that's the imitation 'of Ghrift that is requit'd. of us. - But S. Chry/oftom ſays the 

Game thing, aud more pertinently and applied to this matter of faſting :* He.doth not 

ſay. his faſt 45.ta be- imitated,. although be might propound theſe forty days of his : But yonit. is 
Lagrn of me, for 1 am meek and humble. in heart :' yea rather cantrarily, when he ſent the Matth. 47, 
Apoſtles to preach the Goſpel, be aid not ſay, Foſt, but, Eat whatſoever t ſet before you. 

Now this argument from our Bleſſed Lord's example beingremov/d.and ir being cer-. 

tzin that from his example to conclude a. Divine precept.in ſuch extraordinaries and 

external ations is the worſt argument of the World, andit being expreſly affirm- 

«by S. Chry/oſtom that Chriſt did nor in his faſting -propound himſelf as imitable. 

by;us, we may now return to the firſt conſideration and pretence, and-inquire whe- 

ther or no the faſt of Lent wasa tradition-and Canon Apoſtolical : that is, not onl y 

whether this did deſcend from their practice ( for if Chriſt's exampledid not oblige 

us it this; much leſs could that of the Apoſtles; ) but alſo whether the Apoſtles: 

did deliver this as arule for the practice of the Churches in all deſcending ages. 


Th: Lent faſt is not a Tradition or Canon Apoſtolical. 


9. - This firſt appears in that we find it affirm'd often in Antiquity that the faſts of 
the Church were arbitrary and choſen, without neceſlity and impoſition from any 
authority. .W hich thing was obſerved by Socrates, {ſpeaking of the Leart-faſt; Be- Lib.s. cap.2.5; 
cauſe n0 man can ſhew in any record that there was aCommanament concerning this thing it Gre.21.Latin, 
4 manifeſt that the Apoſtles did permit 4 free power in the ſame, leaving it to every ones 
mind and choice, that every one might do what was goed, without the inducement of fear Devita con- 
or of neceſſity. For ſo we ought to faſt and to abſtain ( ſaith Proſper ) that we may —oo—=— | 
ſubmit our ſouls to a nectſſuy of faſting and abſtaining, that we may not do a voluntary 
thing by an involuntary devotion. But of this we have elder teſtimony : for when 
Tertullian ſcrap'd together all that he could tojuſtifie the Lents of Montraxus, the new 
fafts which he for diſcipline would have had the Churches for ever to obſerve, he laid 
hold upon the practice of the Catholicks to verifie Montanus his impoſition, ſaying 
that the Catholick Biſhops did injoyn faſts ſometimes & ex aliqua ſollicitudinis Eccleſia- 
fice cauſa, upon the occaſion of ſome. trouble or afflition in the Church, that IS, Lib, de jejurf 
temporary faſts, or ſolemn days upon ſpecial emergent accidents; He adds alſo <?. i3. 
that they kept the Paſchal faſt, the two days before Eaſter, in which the Bridegroom 
was taken for them : but in theſe days they, did ſomietimes live on Bread and Water, 
ut cuique videbatur, & hec ex arbitrio agentss & non eox imperio ; they did this not þ 
any command, but by choice ana as they pleas'd themſelves : for ſo the Catholicks did lay 
and believe, fic & obſervaſſe Apoſtolos, nullum aliud imponentes jugum certorum, & is 
commune omnibus obeundorum jejuniorum, that the Apoſtles did faſt as every Chriſtian ca. z 
eliedid and ought to do, ex arbitrio, pro temporibus & cauſis uninſcujuſque, at every : 
one had cauſe and opportun p 
lorever to be obſerved fa 


will, butthey impoſed noother yoke of certaing and 
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Cathemer. So Prudentiur, exprelly affirming that even-in his time there were no-laws of ſer and 
hymn. 8. annval faſts: for that very thing Viitor Antiochenus makes'to be a differenceberween 
In Marc.cap.z] the Old and New Teſtament ; for the faithful in that time had faſting-days appoin- 
. _ tedby God, que proinde modis omnibus explere obligabuntnr,. etiamſs alias noluiſſent 

which they were bound by all means to obſerve though againſt'their will 3*but under the 

Epiſt. 58.2d Goſpel we faſt by the love of vertue, and the'choice of our own will," rather than 
— p— by the coaQion of any law, - For quibus diebus jejunandum fit, aullo Apoſtolorum pre- 
cepto definitum reperirt, (aid S. Auſtin; what days we are to faſt is no where to be found 

determin'd by any precept of the Apoſttes. : b, | | 

2. Fhisalfo appears in that we find'the original of the' Quadragefimal or Lent- 

faſt attributed to other cauſes and beginnings than the'itradition or Canon Apo- 

Rolical. Cafſian ſays, that as long as. the perfeition of the Primitive Church did re. 

main, there was no obſervation of « Lent-faft ; for they who ſpent the whole year in abſt i- 

nence were 10t tied with the nec:ſ/ity \ of a precept or legal Yanition. But when the mul. 

titude of the believers every aay cooling in their devotion did brood upon their wealth-;d 

tanc univerſis ſacerdotibils placuit, then it feem'd good to! the Biſhops to recal men to the 

work of holineſfby a Canonical indiction of faſts, and 1d give 10 God the tenth of thiiy 

days. So that:the caufe'of the inſtitution of this faſt was the univerſal decſenfion 

ot the Primitive piety : and the Authors of it were the whole conſent of the Bi- 

ſhops. Something like this was that of S. Chry/oftom, who complaining of the 
diminution of the Primitive heats of piety, and their utworthy communicating, 

In Vet. Teſt. eſpecially at Eaſter, adds, ove ores ty oi Talipes Thy BadBlo Thi yvoutylw on 4 ne 
C: pions L.] Anuivus TESGod's, our Fovles eTuToOay hptegs TEOIAEH NOVICE 11105, NY; AKEaEfu:, 
any guvoT wy,&c, When the Fathers had obſerv'd the hurt that came from ſo careleſf comventi- 
ons, they meeting together appointed forty » days for faſting and\prayer and hearing of Ser- 

mons, and holy aſſemblies. S. Auſtin does not, as Caſſian, impure it to the ſanQion of the 

Biſhops, nortoa Council of the Fathers, as S. Chry/oftozn, but to the cuſtom of the 

Fpiſt. r19.ad Church. Ur quadraginta illi dies ante Paſtha obſerventur, Ecclefie conſuetudo robor«- 
Januar. - wit: Sicetiam ut octodies Neophytorum diſt inguantur a ceteris, The cuſtom of the Charch 
| hath eſtabliſhed the obſervation of forty days before Eaſter, and the eight days after Eaſter 

for the Novices. Both from the ſame principle. But it was not the ſame authori- 

ty of the Apoſtles, bur the cuſtom of the Church that made it intoa law. In tre 

ans histime there was a cuſtom of faſting about that time, for one or two days or 

Apud Euſeb. 1, more, but it was xxl" «TAoriHla 2 iStwriopuoy ournitac 4 ſimple and a private cuſtom. 
5-CP. 26 But whenit was made, it was only for the imperfeQ, and the Men of the World 
that ſpent their year in gathering mony, and miſ-ſpent their time ; they only were 

| ittended. m the conſtitution. This we have from S. Hierom, jejunia 4 viris prudenti- 
Ta Galat.l. », Gns propter eos.conſtituta fuiſſe qui magis ſeculo vacant quam Deo, Some prudent Men 
appointed the ſolemn faſts for their ſakes who ſpeat their time in the affairs of the 

— World, morethan in religion. - And (iaceit is conſentiogly affirmed that the great 

end of the Lent faft is for preparation tothe Eaſter communion, what uſe (atleaſt 

to:this great purpoſe, ) can it be of ro thoſe pious perſons who communicate every 

ſorxnight, or ir may be every week in the year ? But it is true that the great end 

and miniltery of the Lenr-faſt was in order tothe Eaſter communion, but it was of 

{ſuch perſons whobeing admitted ro publick penance uponAſhwedneſday wererecon- 

cil'd and-admitred to the communion upon Eatter-day : which cuſtom being not in 

uſe, the uſe.of Lent in order to the chief end to which it did miniſter is wholly loft. 

| I6-wastherefore true which S; Hieorom faid, that Lent was for the imperfet and (c- 

chlar perſons, for publick penitents and perſons convitt of ſcandalous crimes, for 

Men of the World, and not for the religious, who every month or week obſerrethe 
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12. 42 The Thiogatidthe Namewas unknowfin the'Chutef'in'the firſt'thiee Ages: 
his is very &ppareft in Tertlliitn, who makitig/his apologyFor the: faſti og days of 
3tanns, fiys they are no fuck great matter that the uy moi" rhe | Diab be (fo 
Ke calls the Catholicks Y ſhould complain'of themi'as of to! itblerable yoke upon 'the 
 Difedples:' \Tewas bur ten'daysin. all: two weeks, abating Saturdays und Sundays? 
140d Yozomen ſys theſe rwo weeks were before Eaſter. Now"iFrhe Catholicks had Sorom.1. 7. | 
known of our Lent then, of'fortyUays faſt, they'would'never- Have been 'fo unrea: BP 1% 
ſonable to complain of the tet days/of Montanis ;\ and 'that' was all he impoſed” in ad eyiph. Pp. 
the whole year; let che time'be when i will.” "And yer this'wasmore thanthe' Ca: 35, 
tholicks did ; For when from their praCtice ( as F noted before Y Terrnliza would fain _ of 
have drawn ſorne' warranty and'countenance, heſays' that'rhe 4 oft tes Aid not quite 
Extiprg wiſh all differ ence of days; "for if they dia, why aid the Cattolicks then — bx" Ea: 
er trety year ? Why the fifty days of joy after i? Why the Wedneſday and Friday faſt, 
aA nook Eridsy of ] the preparation day ?' and why the'Satarday faſt ? though thdged C2: 4: 
Mis, ye never fuft but at Eaſter,” (Here is allorhe ſolemnities* both of fealtings and tat: 
kings Which the Church then had! and therefore it is caſte without much ditigence to 
Afcober the weakneſs of thoſe pretences which derive fro more ancient record,but 
indecd are nothing but deceprions and'interpolations- 'Such as is the $9. Cayor 
Apoſdlical, which commands the obſervation of Lent toa Clergy-men under pain 
of Lepolition, Toa Lay-man'ufider excormmithication. But the impoſtyre of theſe 
Canons, eſpecially of the lait 36: amoti#{b Which this is one, are abundantly ac- 
knowledged by Men of all perſwaſtens, Atidf6is that of S. 1g natims tothe Philippians, 
Depiſe 'wot the T.ent, for it tontains an 1mitativy of the converſation of our Lord, But nigue. ad 6 
df this Epiſtte the Ancients make no mention,” #nd that' ir is ſt oppoſitrious is very Ignat, cap. #3: 
fully proved by the learned and moſt Reverend Primate of Armagh, and it is fo noto- 
ions as nothing can be more}; for the Author of this Epiſtle condemns that which 
I: Joteatires ad his Neighbor-Churches Hd, and calls him a:companion of them that 
kifted Chriſt that keeps Eafter after the manmer of the Jews, But of this enough. Bur as - - 
tothe thing ; Tf the Lent-faſt were of Apoftoſical inſtirution, it' were ſtrange there 
Thowtd'be no mention of it in the certain' writings of the three firſt ages; not a 
word of it in Juſtin Martyr or 'S. Iren4%s 7," ti Tertullian or Clemens Alexandrinns, in 
Clemens Romans hispenuine'Epiftle rothe C om nor in S, Cyprian. There is 
indeed a fittte Thred raken out of Or-gen's tenth Homily on Leviticus | Habemus enim 
quadragefime dies jerumnths erred we have the days of Lent drfign'd for fafting, Burt 
concerning this 1 can-only Taythat rhe Homilies were ſuppoſed robe S. Cyri7s, writ- 
ren'th the fifth age and publiſh'd in his Natmne'; bt whoever be the Author, he that 
wrorethem deſtroys theletter of the Scripture all the way, out of his own brain, aad 
is 2 Man of-no great authoticy Jays Bellarmize : and therefore it remains, certain that hejerte Det! 
in the three firſt ages of the Church there was no mention made of the quadrageli- lib. 4.c. rt: 
1i'or forty daystaſt in Lent, anditherefore it was not deriv'd asa law or by rule 
froth the Apoſtles - but fo ftrange a thing it, was that there fhould be any common 
bes, faſts, that Apollonizs accys'd Mortanns for it, be was I\9a5; Avaas ya- 
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ov, x) rcats vouoderhoas, "be taught the ſolttions of marine, ana made a law for 

— Paſfihg-days. GON oooh dns en OO 

13. © The Quadragefimalfaft was relativeand ever in order to the Eaſter feaſt, and 
thetefore cou} tror'be before that for pedo odrig ed. Butthe fc 

cufrom and arbitrary choice, 

| for 
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+> /1 ” for relaxation of labors and che memory of Chrilt's refurreftion: indeed/ic was;jag 
© the begioniag of the dillerinationand:;prevailing of Chriſtianity; but.it..was wich, 
| ., out a, Diving command, ar-an Apoſtolicgh Canon, i-we may believe Focrates; \,g hy 
Lib. 5. ©.22+ ) p79 FH 01 axfpwrart ago nie veg; os frvruinoay+tr-05 ths awe; mncriag. 
 * gar" > rope THTo TxHexuAaTtlay oe Ewrnp 1 01 ATI 0A mtrir WapiySangny The taſt of 
Eaſter aza other feaſts, every manu they, pleas a in ;{eperal places. did owt. of a; certain _ 
c:ſtam celebrate the memory of the: falntarg 2 lon.: For: neither » our Saviour vor thy 
Jpoſtles appointed this by a.daw.... For the.fApoliles.did nor trouble.themſelyes abour 
making Jaws. for feaſts, 4AaeBr;dpdor 25,7lw eooiCacr cionyngadhal, but to intradice 
piety agpd fe hate. ; The xeft was permitted 'rothe good will of the Churches, who 
'_. beipg ſenhble of the great henefirs.of, Chriſt's paſſion and reſurre&tion; would quick- 
Hiſklib;13;] ly zorrodpcea cuſtom pt{ucha. pious gratitude : ang: Niephorns tells theſame tory, 
<3 +” and in words very like.” And the thing was not long in doing ; it. was ſo reaſqg; 
able, ſo,picus, {0 qbyigus, ſ0.ready, and prepar'd, that.at the' very. beginning all - . 
Chriſtians dig it, chough, as.ic happens, 1n ſeveral-Churches after ſeveral manners; 5 

And {uppoliag.that theſe Greeks, fay; true, yet it is ao more leſſening tothe ſacred. 

nels OLehar car fealt,; tharthe Apoſtles did not intend.to make lawsconcerging 

it, than 4tys,to Baptiſm, that S..Paw{ſays, Chriſt [ent him not zo baptize,but topreach 

the Goſpel; that is, .thoughto baptize.was a holy office, yet he was to attend ſome. 

.-- thing that was greater and requir;d. his dihgence 'and preſence. But this adds ſome 

* momeats £0 the ſacredneſs of that. great. feaſt, that'the Apoſtles left it to the piery 

- and good will of the Churches, . as knowing that the Spirit of God, which they, had 

- receiy'd to this andgreater. purpoſes, ,was.morethan-ſufficient for the leading them 

into a ſpecification of A 44h piety agd gratitude upan ſuch great-caules : andit was 

a very great matter that.inftantly all-:C hurches did.cconſentin the duty, without any 

law, or. cammon teacherz: but. the Spirit.of God and 'right reaſon; < The reſult of 

this copſidepation- 1s this, That. if the, Apoſtles left.the celebration of Eaſter and 

other feaſis tothe choice. and piety'of the;Churches, itis not likely that they bound 

the Lent-faſt by aCanog,fince the Lentwas always acknowledged to bea preparation 

for Eaſter, and was never, heard of before there wasa, Chriſtian Eaſter. But ifI ma 

have [eave to interpole my conjeCture (-forit is no more; ) Iſuppoſe Socrates by Pa: 

cha does not mean the day of the ReſurreQtion, but: the day of the Paſſion ; and 

that he intends only to ſay that the ſolemaity of the Good: Friday devotion was not 

appointed by Chrift .and his Apoſtles, ;but left to the piety and gratitude of the 

Church. .The reaſons of my conjeQure/are theſe. 2. Becauſe Socrates calls, it 

punulu Te ow11etwd'vs matus the memorials of Chriſt's paſſion ; which the Eaſter Sun- 

day was not, but of the, reſurrection. 2. Becauſe.we find the word Paſche us'd by 

the Ancient Fathers inthe ſame ſence; To Tag a rnpevar, ſaid T imothens Alexandri- 
zwus, to faſt on the Paſch: 10 1 mo-ae 13 mega, S. Clement calls the Good:-friday faſt, 

the Paſchal faſt, meaning that then began the Jewiſh Paſſover, and then Chriſt our 

1:b.deOnt.c, Paſſover was offered for us. So Tertullian, Sic & die Paſche, quo communis & quaſi 
Wm publica jugynii religio eſt, merito deponimus ofculum, &c. | Theday of the Paſch is a 
publick and a common: day for the religion of faſting ; which becauſe it was never 
vide lib. . true of Eafter-day,and being always true of Good-friday, he muſt mean this. 3. Be- 


—_ = cauſe itis very probable that the Eaſter feſtival was 2 »ſe,though not commanded, in 
. Numb. 55, | | 
56. 


are all created, as Adam was, in full ature 
he could beſt be confuted by the Midwives 


—_ 


in Canons and (| enſures. 
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and taught them their letters, who obſerved their growth and chang'd their mini- 
ſeries about their perſons. The ſawe is the cafe of the preſent article. He that 
ſays our Lent, or forty days falt before Eſter, was eſtabliſhed by the Apoſtles in 


that-full growth and ſtate we now ſee it, is pertettly confured by the teſtimony of 


thoſe ages that ſaw its infancy and childhood, and help'd to nurſe it upto its preſent 


- bulk. 


For it is not to be denied but that from the very firſt ages of the Chriſtian Church 
of which we have any recorus, it was with ſacredneſs and religion obſerved,that be- 
fore.the feaſt of Eafter they ſhould falt. Thy rn-auy 72 T&%yx S. Clement calls ves 
T&; thondheSous: a; rnpdas &s TE Xonor, % QUAaoTopives Uno © Exxaenias : 


ſo the apud Socrat. 1? 


Council of Gazera about the time of the NViceze Council, the faſts which were deli- 2.Hiſt. cap. 3 


vered in common, and obſerved by the Church ; 7a; O24outres vipaa;, the appointed 
faſts, ſo Conſtantine call'd them. Bur this Paſchal faſt was nothing like ours, it was 
not our Quadragelimal ; it was but a falt of one or two days at firſt, and in ſome 
places. For at fir{t the Chriitians were very ſhie of receiving any love of ordinances 
and burdens totheir conſciences, as ſoon as ever they had entred into the liberty of 
Chriſtians. They did all that reaſon, andall that love would require : but if love 
was the parent of their oblervations, they would do them in love, and not in neceſſi- 
ry, leſt they ſhould be again intangled ina yoke of bondage. That they kept their 
falts with liberty, belides the foregoing teſtimonies, 1s exprelily affirmed by Theo- 
doret, who blaming the Hereticks that abſtain'd from flefh and wine as being abomi- 
nable, Eccleſia vero (faith he) de his nihil pracipit : neque enim horum uſum interdicit, 


Ideo alii quidem permiſſis voluptatibus ſecuri fruuntur, alii vero abſtinent : & nemo qui Lib, 5.Hzret.c: 


refte [apiat condemnat eum qu comealt ;. nam 


fait,or iſ in theChurch there had been a lawtocommaand abſtinence from fleſh inLenr; 


it had not been truly ſaid of Theodoret, Ecclefia de his mihil precipit ; for a command- 


ment fora time and a revolving period, certainly is a commandnent. But this fur- 
ther appears in the variety which 1s in all theattions and minds of men when they 


abſtinentia © participatio ſunt in men- fabul. cap. 25. 
tis poteſtate. But the Church commands nothing in theſe things, and forbids not to 
uſe fleſh and wine; and therefore ſome enjoy them freely, others do abſtain; and 
no wiſe man condemns him that eats: forto eat or toabſtain is in the power ofeve- 
ry man's will. Now if the Church had fromthe Apoſtles receiv'd a law of the Lent-. 


areat their own choice, Of this a fragment of Irenews mention'd by Enſebins is A Lib. 5.1; 


great teſtimony : for there had been an unlucky difference between the Weſtern <P: 25: 


and Eaſtern Churches about their keeping of Eaſter, and Pope Vittor was tranſpor- 
ted into heats upon the queſtion, and received trom S. Trenens this ſober advertiſc. 


ment, Fcr there is not only 4 controverſie about-the day of Eaſter, but about the kind of 


faſting. For ſome ſuppoſe they ought to faſt bat one aay, others two, others more ; ſome 
meaſ.zre their day by forty hours of day and night, And this variety of them that obſerve 
the faſt s did. not begin in our age, but long before us with our Anceſtors, who, as it is like- 
ly, retaining a cuſtom introduc'd by fimplicity and 4 private chotce, did propazate it to 
poſterity. And yet neverthelefs all theſe liv'd peaceably one with another, and we alſo 
keep peace together ; for the difference of the faſt is ſo far from violating the agreement 
of faith, that it does commend # rather. Here was the Paſchal faſt obſerved by all 


men, but with great variety and a proportionate liberty. The cauſe of the variety 


was this, which was alſo the ground of their praQtice. They thought that the 
words of Chriſt | when the bridegroom ſhall be taken from them, inthoſe days ſhall they 


faſt ] were to be meant of the interval of Chriſt'sdeath and burial, as we learn from Lib de Je) 
Tertillian. Now becaule it was but one whole day that Chriſt was in: the grave, C. 14 


ſome faſted but one day, beginning on the Friday afternoon. Others conſider that 
Chriſt was about forty hours dead, and the bridegroom was abſent fo long; and 
therefore reckon'd- their faſt to forty hours, beginning from the ninth hour on 
Good. Friday, and eating nothing till the morning of Eafter.day : and this was the 
moſt ſevere and the moſt prevailing amongſt them; and this is the reoraeaxo53, the 
quadrageſimal faſt, this gave occaſion ro the name, which was kept when the forty 
lors was chang'd into forty days, and new analogies and new reaſons fourid out for 
it,” and their faſting for the abſence of the Bridegroom -was chang'd intoa faſting in 
imiration of Moſes and Elias and our Bleſſed Saviour in the wilderneſs. Oaly by the 
Way let me oblerve that at firſt they had no appointed faſts, but of thoſe hours in 
| which 


af 
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this did not ſignitic the faſt of forty days, for that was not yet brought into the 

Church. 
17. Butfirſt the matter is clear that the word Qradrageſima is often us'd in antiquity 
and by other good Authors to ſignifie a ſet time of faſt, but plainly leſs than forty 
Fyiſt, 54-6] days. S. Hierom ſays that the Montaniſts do make tres 7» anno quadrageſimas, three 
IG. Lents; andyet two of them were but of five days a piece, and whether thethird 
Lib. de jejun. was more or leſs we cannot tell : and this Tertuf;ar plainly affirms, who was himſelf 
__ a Montaniſt. And this thing alſo came into the praQtice of ſome Catholicks; for 
they did ſo too in the time of Amalarins, they kept rres —_— three quadra- 
Lib. 4.de offic. geſimal faſts ; and yet that before Midſummer and that before Chriſtmas were much 


= © &in- horter than forty days. The ſameword is ſeveral times uſed by * Rabanus Man- 


fit. Cleric.c.1. 7 and | Durandzs, But that the uſe of the word may be no prejudice to the right 
{Lib 6. Rati0- yoderſtanding of the thing, we find the thing noted by * Socrates, and wondred at 


al. Ge 12. . A : 
ome Domin. exceedingly, that ſince there was ſo great difference in the number of days, yet all 


* Hiſt. lib. 5. alike called it 7eoaexxoc-lw, or the quadrageſimal faſt, The ſame alſo we findin 
\Lib.7.cap.rg. | 'Sozomer, noting that ſome did only obſervethree weeks offive days to the week, 
out of the number of the ſeven antepaſchal weeks, and yet nevertheleſs called ic 
Quadrageſima : and the ſame alſo we find in Nzcephorms, who (I ſuppoſe) tranſcrib'd 

In notisad jr from them - andin Caf/iaz's time, when the Lent-faft came up to the number of 
Jertull.d® 36 days, yet he ſtill calls it the Quadrageſima or the 40 days faſt : and it is no wonder, 
; 52 if Rigaltius ſay true, that all the ſet and ſtationary faſts of the Primitive Chriſtians 
were called Quaarageſimals, But the firſt uſe of the word is in the Viceze Council ; 

unleſs the words of Or/gez be allowed tobe good record : but yet both in Origey, and 

in the Vzceze Council, though the word be us'd, yet without any remark of the 

- A.D. 466, Number of the days, or intimation of it, until the Council of Laodices* which 
Gn.5® mentions more weeks than one in Lent,commanding to faſt alſo upon the Thurſday of 
the laſt weth in Lent. For by this time it was come to three weeks, in ſome places 

os and inſome leſs, as appears in Socrates, Sozomen, Caſſian and Nicephorns above 

uoted. - | 

18. ! But for the reaſon of the word Quadrageſima there are various conjeRures, Coſ- 
Collat. 21. axfſays it isan imitation of Chriſt's faſt of forty days, and ſo had the name from 
rs thence. . But he adds ſome little Cabaliftical things of the number of forty in the 
Scripture, which are to'no great purpoſe. Burt his firſt conjeQture is not altogether 
unreaſonable ; and Rzga/tins makes uſe of it, ſaying, that the Apoſtles having obli- 
terated the Jewiſh faſts, to which Chriſt's forty days ſaſt put anend, and aſſerted us 
into liberty, they would upon that day on which Chriſt wrought our liberty for us, 
wailing the hand w1iting of ordinances to his Croſs, conſecrate a faſt ro the memorial of 
this great work of redemption for us; [ «t obliteratis Fudeorum Sabbatis jej#nia ſu 
Chriſtiani, que Domino ſuo tantula pro tantis offerrent, de jejunii Dominic ſpatio vocits- 
rent | that the Chriſtians might mw" their faſt by a name taken from the duration of the 
Lora's faſt, that ſince they could not attain to that great faſt, they might at leaſt have jt it 
venerable memory. But this although it be ingenious and pretty, yet it is ſome- 
thing violent,and bath no warrant from antiquity ; and the queſtion is better an- 


{wered from the words of Irenens in Enſebins, who ſays that they who ape ” 
| | : aſcha 


Ubi Juppa. 
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Paſchal faſt would ſome of them [produce the faſt to forty' hours: now the whole 
faſt being 10 memory of the bridegroom's being taken away, and he having been ab- 
ſent, as they-compurtediir, forty hours, this proportion did bettercarry the anaio- 
gy, and therefore eaſily carried away the name, and a quadrageſimal of hours is as 
Proper as 4 quadrageſimal of days, and batha better warranty than any other conje- 
cure. Butthis I remark'd before. | 7 
19- . Butafterwards the number of Weeks: increas'd : it came in ſome places to ſix Collat.2 1.6.27; 
* and ſeven Weeks ; ſo Caſſian, But it was diverſo more, for ſome would fait Saturdays, .. FI 
and ſome would'nor ; but they made it bur to be 36. days however ; ſo we find it in 
S. Gregory, that 42. days were the appointment of Lent, ,but taking away the Sun- 
days, 6x and thirty days remain for faſting. But in all this whole affair there was _ 
nothing yet univerſally determin'd by any law ofthe Univerſal Church. For in Rome Lb. 4otHomil. 
about the year 437. they faſted but three weeks before Eafter, | and out of them they ex- _ 


cepted Saturdays and Sundays *®. ] But in Ilyricam, in. Greece and |, Ra: elabilans | 
, . . : Wo F P Utd INJer uU0 7 
Alexandria they beg in their Lenten faſt above ſex weeks befo1 e Ex- oport:tt enim poſt me 6 Pad ws 
er. Others begin ſeven weeks before Eaſter, but faſt by intervals, Graca & Alexandring inter{eriideat le- 
axd obſerve but fifteen days in all : and yet all call this the quadra- = Hagevers Muodes in ntis ad Gre- 
cefimal faſt. ' So * Socrates, And S. Chryſoſftom ſays .it was the Locum farnabg FID en 
cuſtom againſt Eaſter to askevery one haw many weeks he had mil. 16.ad Antioch, | 
faſted'; and you ſhould hear ſome anſwering to, foe three, ſome all, For at Com- 
ſtantinople the Lent was loagelt : It was of ſeven weeks there and all up unto Pheni- | 
tia, as Sozomen and Nicephorus report : but, all this while wich liberty, by cuſtome, Lib. 5.c. 10. 
and without a law.” S. Auſtin tells that in-ſome places they would not faſt the Thur =-1#< 3+ 
daysin Lent: indeed the! Council of Laodrcea had commanded they ſhould, but Eviſt. :18. ad 
that was but provincial, and did not oblige, and was not received every where; and _ 
that ſaying! which is reported out of the conſtitutions of S. Clement might prevail as 
far, Jejaniars quinte hypocritarum eſt. Butiat'Rome this was then obſerved, they. did | 
not fait on Thut{days,' nor yet on Tueſdays, 'or they: might chuſe: ſo we find in Serm, 4. de } 
S. Leo exharring them to the Monday,, Wedneſday, Friday and Saturday faſt;, and 49m. , 
. on Saturday to watch befide; And becauſe of the defalcation of theſe days in every 
week, ſome that were very zealous made-up the Lent to be eight weeks, and began 
it on Sexazeſima Sunday, but at laſt it ſetled upon Aſh-wedneſday, and hath en- 
dur'd ſo to this day in many of the Weſtern Churches. _ | | 
Now if all-this be not ſufficient to prove that the forty days faſt of Lent, was not 
2 Canon or inſtitutioa Apoſtolical, I cannot tell by what meaſures the queſtion can 
be filled : and if the Apolttes were the Authors of it, yet becauſe the Churches kept 
themſelves in great liberty and variety, 1t 1s certain that if they did ſo ſtill, there 
would be no diminution to religion. For the uſe of it being wholly for preparation 
to the Eaſter communion, and the ſetting apart ſome portion of our time for God's 
ſervice, it can then only be of uſe, when it miniſters to ſuch ends with an advan- 
tage ſogrear as torecompence the trouble, and ſo material as toquir ir from a vain 
oblervance. * Bur how it can be enjoyn*d, and how it ought to be pratis'd, I ſhall 
conſider in the inquiries concerning the condition of Eccleſiatical laws. Here I 
was only to quit the Conſcience of this ſnare whichis laid for her by ſome unskilful 
Fowlers, und to repreſent that the Apoſtles did not by any Rule or Canon oblige 
the Chriſtian Churches. | | | 
1! That which remains is this, that we conſider that it is and ought to be no preju- 
dice to this liberty, that S. H:crom calls Lent an Apoſtolical tradition. For it was 
very eaſie for them who lov'd the inſtitution, and knew it very ancient, and that the 
cuſtom of it did deſcend from Apoſtolical perſons, to call it « tradition Apoſtolical. 
Itis no wrong to S. Hierom if we think he did fo here: for he did as much as this 
comes to in the queſtion of the Saturday's faſt, for in his Epiſtleto Lucizus he ſays, 
Unaquoque provincia abundet in ſenſu ſuo, & precepta majorum leges Apoſtolicas arbi- 
tretur, Let every Province abound in their own ſence, and- ſuppoſe the precepts of their 
Anceſtors to be 4poſtolical laws. But that the Churches'had no ſuch law upon them, 
but were at liberty, appears from all the premiſſes ; which Iſum up with the words 
of S. Auſtin, The Chriltians, not that the meats are unclean, but for mortification, do | 
abſtain from fleſh andfruits : ſome few always, orelle at certain times : Sicut per qua- Contr.Fauſtury 
drageſiman fere omnes, quanto mags quiſque vel minus voluerit, ſeupotuerit, As in Lent —— _ 
almoſt all men, more or leſs according as every man is able, or as every man is willing, | 
He 
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22, He that deſires to ſee more particulars concerning the Hiftory, the original, the 


variety and increaſe of Lent, may, if he pleaſe, read them 1n Cafiar, in Amalarins 
Alcuinus and Rabanns of old; and of late, in Durandus, in Hugo Menardys a Bene- 
diQtine his notes in Gregor. Sacramentarinm, in Petavins his notes upon Epiphazins 
Rigaltins upon Tertullian, Scaliger's admirable animadverſions upon Euſebius, in ther 
excellent Epiſtle of Eraſmus to the Biſhop of Baſil de interdiito  eſu carnium, in De. 
lannoy, Fileſeac and Daitle *. Out of theſe any Man may fatisfie his curioſity ; I haye 
endeavour'd only to ſatisfie the Conſcience. 

Concerning the weekly faſts of Friday and Saturday, the former of them is of 
great antiquiry in the Chureh, as being in uſe in Terzu4iaz's time, and without va- 
riety always obſervedafter it once began. We find the Wedneſday and Friday 
faſt mentioned by Clemens Alexandrinus, and the Wedneſday ſtation is £qually in 
Tertullian, But the Saturday faſt was for ſome ages counted abominable in the 
whole Church ; but it came into the Latin Church in time, but with ſomuch ſcan. 
dal to the Greeks, that in the Year of our Lord 707. they excommunicated them 
that faſted on the Saturday, and to this day perſevere inthe ſame mind, But thar 
neither one nor the other was of Apoſtolical inſtitution, 1s of it ſelf clear by the 
conſequence of the former diſcourſe concerning Lent; the Apoſtles having made no 
laws concerning faſting-days, as I have madeapparent. * The Rogation faſt (all the 
World knows) was inſtituted by Mammercns Biſhop of Vienna: and as for the Ember. 
weeks, they can pretend to noantiquity that 15 primitive, and rely for their authority 
upon a ſpurious epiſtle of Pope Calixtes, which is pretended 'to have been written 
about the year 221.and which is abundantly deteCted of forgery by many perſons, but 
eſpecially by Mr. Blozdel. Tertullian's words are a hatchet to cut off all taſting-days 
from pretending to Apoſtolical authority, affirming that the Montanifts did faſt but 
two weeks in the whole Year, andin them not on Saturdays and Sundays (though 
S. Hierom is pleas'd to lay three Lents to their charge, ) and that the Catholicks 
blam'd them for impoſing ſo much ; but themſelves did faſt only upon thoſe days 
the Bridegroom was taken from them, that is, the Paſchal faſt ; that they did ſome- 
times interpole half-faſts, and live on bread and water for ſome time, but at cuique 
wvidebatur, has ex arbitrio agentes, non ex imperio, as every man ſaw cauſe, doing £ e 
things by choice azd not by command. | | | 

The reſult of this diſcourſe is this, That the Apoſtles did not lay a yoke upon the 
Diſciples neck in the matter of faſting, much: leſs in the forty days faſt of Lent; 
that as inrelation to the Apoſtles, the Conſcience is at liberty. Now whether or no 
any poſitive conſtitution of the Rulers of our Churches can or do oblige the Con- 
ſcience to the obſervation of Leat, and how far, I ſhall conſider inthe next Para- 


graph of this Chapter. 


RULE XIV. 


The Canons of the ancient General and Provincial Councils are then laws 
to the Conſcience when they are bound upon us by the authority of the 
reſpefive Governors of Churches. 


General Council is nothing but the union of all the Eccleſiaſtical power in 
% the World. The authority of a General Council in matters of Government 
and Diſcipline is no greater, no more obligatory than the authority of a Provincial 
Council to thoſe who are under it. A General Council obliges more Countries 
and more Dioceſes, but it obliges them- no more than the Civil and Eccleſiaſtick 
power obliges them at home. A General Council is an Union of Goverament, 2 
conſent of Princes and Biſhops, and in that every one agrees to govern by the mea- 
fures to which there they do conſent, and the conſent of opinions adds moment to 
the laws, and reverence to the ſanCtion ; and it muſt prevail againſt more objetions 


_ than Provincial decrees, becauſe of the advantage of wiſdom and conſultation which 


is ſuppos'd tobe there, but the whole power of obligation is deriv'd from the Autho- 
| | rity 


Ll 
-+ 


p/ 0 
. 


"the purpoſe that thoſe Religious and well-meaning perſons who are concluded by _- 
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rity at home. That is, if twenty Princes meet togeth-r and all their Biſhops, and 
agrze how they will have their-Churches gqverncd, thoſe Princes which are there, 
and thoſe Biſhops which have Tonſented are bound by their own a&, and to it they 
muſt ſtand till the reaſon alters, or a contrary or a better does intervene ; but the 
Prince can as much alter that law when the caſe alters, as he can abrogate any other 
law to which he hath conſented. Burt thafe Princes which were not there, what- 
ever the cauſe of their abſence be, are nut oblig'd by that General Council ; and 
that Council can have no authority but what is given them by content, and there- 
fore they who have not conſented, are free as ever. £ LL 

The Council of Horence, fo calied becauſe though it was begun at Ferrarz, yet it 
was ended there, Pope Clement the. Seventh calls the Eighth General Council in his "OP 
Bull of April 22. 1527. yet others call it the 16. but 1t was never received in France, 5 Poſt 0d 1 
as Panormitan * tells us : for the King of France did forbid 'expreſly and upoa great ftorem, ante 
penalties that any of his Subie&s ſhould go to. Ferrara to celebrate that! Council ; _— 
and ater it had been celebrated, and Charles the Seventh was delir'd by Pope Enge- *1n Traft. de- 
ins to accept it, he told the Legates plainly, that he had never taken it for a Coun- Concil. Bal 
cil; and he never. wou!d. The. Council of. Baſt, though the King of France had ſent "4 1 mg ” 
his Ambaſſadors thither, and had 1eceived it'as a Council, yetthe approved it but in Nicolaum de 
part, for hz reected the laſt'Thirteen Seſſions, and approv'd only the firſt two an IngS 
thirty; ſome of them as they lie, others with certain forms-and qualifications : and um pragma. | 
this was done to fit and accommodate them to the exigencies of the times and pla- Sandt. 

- , : WHY Guil. Benedict, 

ces and perſons, ſaith Benedjtt a French Lawyer. And upon the like accounts the laſt jn repetir. cap, 
Council of Lateran is there reiected alſo. Thus in England weaccept of the Council Raynutius. 
of Trext, andexcepting the four firſt General Councils, which are eſtabliſ}:ed into 
2 Law by the King and Parliament, there 1s no other Council at all of uſe in Eng- 
land, ſave only to entertain Scholars in their arguments, .and to be made uſe of in 
matters of fact, by them to underſtand the Stories of the Church. Where any thing 
elſe is received into cuftom and practice of Law, it binds by our reception, nor by 
its own natural force. | 


But I have already ſpoken ſufficiently of this thing *. - Tnow only mention it to * Chapter 5; 


. . . Chapter 45 
the Canon of an Ancient Council, and think that whatever:was there commanded Rule 5. 


it lays ſome obligation upon- the Conſciencesof us at this'day, and by this means 
eater into infinite ſcruples, and a reſtleſs and unſatisfied condition,may conſider that 
the Ancient Doctors of the Church had no-juriſdiction over us who were born ſo 
many ages after them ; that even then when they were made they had their autho- 
rity wholly from Princes and conſent of Nations ; that things and reaſons, that Ju- 
riſditions and Governments, that Churches and Dioceſes, that intereſts and man- 
8 are infinitely alter'd ſince that time 3. that fince the authority of thoſe Fathers 
could not be permanent and abide longer. than their lives, it being certainly not 
greater than that of Kings, which muſt needs die with their perſons, that their Suc- 
ceſſors may be Kings as well as they, and not be ſubſects of the dead, the efficacy of 
their rules muſt deſcend upon ſucceſſion by a ſucceeding authority ; that therefore 
they prevail upon us by a new force, by that which 1s intrinſecal to: them ; and 
therefore in ſuch caſes we are to inquire whether the thing be good, and if it be; 
we may uſe it with liberty till we be reſtrained, but we may alſo chuſe ; for then 
we are to inquire whether the thing be a law in that Government to which we owe ' 
obedience : for that the Fathers met at Laodrcea,at Antioch,at Nice,at Gangra,a 1099, 
1100 or 1300 years ago, ſhould have authority over us in England ſo many ages 
after, is ſo infinitely. unreaſonable, that none but the fearful and the unbelievers, the 
ſcrupulous and thoſe who are #5AG- 75 quaer, of a laviſh nature, and are in bon- 
dage by their fear, and know not how to ſtand in that liberty by which Chriſt 
hath made them free, will account themſelves in ſubje&tion to them. If upon this ac- 
count theRulers of Churches will introduce any pious, juſt and warrantable Canon; 
we areto obey inall things where they have power to command ; but the Canon, 
"a being in the old Codes of the Church, binds us no more than the Laws of Con- 
antzne. a W.-- | DEER 
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EDULE AY. 


The Iaudable Cuſtoris of the Catholick, Church which are in preſent 


obſer- 
vation do oblige the Conſcience of all Chriſtians. fer 


His we have from St. Paul, who reproves the contumacy and regardleſs com. 
port of thoſe who, againſt the uſages of Chriſtians and the places where they 

liv'd, would wear long hair : We have no ſuch Cuſtoms, nor the Churches of God, Th 
ſuch caſes where there is no law, the manners of Chriſtians introduce a law fo far 
that we cannot recede from it without ſome probable cauſe; or if we do,we cannot 
do it without ſcandal and reproach.And indeed it is an act of love to conform to the 
cuſtoms of Chriſtians with whom we do converſe, who either will think you blame 
their cuſtom, or deſpiſe their perſons, if you comply not. St. Auſtin gave his advice 


Fpiſt 76.a4 to the ſame purpoſe, In his rebus de quibus nihil certs tradit ſcriptura Divina, mos opulk 


Calulanum 


 Þresbyter. 


Lib. 3. C.9- 


py 


a 3 


- Det wel tatuta;Majorum pro lege tenenda ſunt. Et ficut pravaricatores divinarum legum, 


- '#ta contemptores Eccleſiaſticarum conſuetudinum coercends ſunt. If the holy Scriptures have 


not interpos'd, 11 the particular, we muſt keep the cuſtoms and decrees of our Anceſtors as a 
law : and as they that prevaricate the Divine Laws are t9 be reſtramed, ſo are all they that 
deſpiſe the cuftomes of the Church. * It-is a Catholick cuſtom, that they who receive 
the Holy Communion, ſhould recetve it faſting. This. is not a duty commanded 
by God: but unleſs it be neceſſary to cat, he that deſpiſes this cuſtum, gives no- 
thing but the teſtimony. of an evil mind. | 

But this is firſt to be underſtood in: ſuch Cuſtomes as are laudable, that is, ſuch 
which have no.ſuſpicion or moral reproach upon them, ſuch which are reaſonable 
and tit for wiſe and ſober perſons. It was a cuſtom of the Primitive Church, at leaſt 
in ſome places, not to touch the earth with the bare foot within the Octaves of Ea- 
fler : this was a trifle, and tending to phantaſtick opinions and ſuperſtitious fancies, 
and therefore-is not to, be drawn into imitation ; only ſo long as it did: remain, 
every Man was to take care he gave no offence to weak perſons,but he was to endea- 
vour to alter it by all fair means and uſages. It was a cuſtom in many Churches an- 
ciently, and not long ſince in the Church of Exgland, that in caſes of the Infants ex- 
treme danger, the Mid wifes did baptize them. This cuſtom came in at a wrong door, 
it lean'd-upon-a- falſe and ſuperſtitious opinion ; and they thought it better to invade 
the Prieſts office,than to truſt God with the ſouls which he made with his own hands 
and redeen'd with his Son's blood. But this-cuſtom was not to be followed if it had 
{till continned ; for even then they confeſſed it was fin, Ez&um walet, fieri non debutt ; 
and evil ought not to be done for a good end. Quod /7 a multeribus baptizert oporteret, 
profeeto Chriſtus 4 Matre baptizatus efſet, & non a Joanne : aut cum nos ad baptizan- 
dum mifpſſet mulieres nobiſcum ad hoc : nunc vero nuſquam neque juſſit Domus, neque 
per Scripturamitradiait, utpote =_ nature convententiam E9 res decorum noſſet, tanquam 
nature author. E legiſlator , ſaid the Author of the Conſtitutions under the name 
of St. Glement. If Women might be ſuffer d to Baptize, Chriſt need not have gone to $t. 
John, but might have been Baptized by his. Mother ; and Chriſt would have ſent Women a 
loug with the Apoſtles when he gave them commiſſion to Preach and to Baptize. But now our 
Lord hath neither commanded any ſuch thing by his Word, or in Scripture for the Author 


Lib. de Virg, 42d Law-gtver,of: Nature knew what was agreeable and decent for their Nature. To this 


Veland " 


* Cee the Di- 


vine Inftituti- 
on of the Or- . RE . ; f 
der and Offices 8yer, Vo man baptizes but he that is im holy Orders, ſaid Stmeon of Theſſalonica ;, a 


of Miniſters. 


$ef. 4+ 


agrees that of -Tertullian, Non permittitur muliers in Eccleſia loqui, ſed-nec docere, nec 
tungere, nec offerre, nec ullins: virilis muneris nedum_ſacerdotalis officis ſortem ſib1 vend:- 
care, A Woman 1s not permitted to ſpeak, in the Ghurch, nor to teach, nor to baptize, 1 
to offer; nor to do the office of a man, much leſs of a Prieſt. * This cuſtom therefore 15 


of the nature of thoſe which are to be laid afide. OuSec Barlice cpn ye yn 
n 


think be ſajd/trily. But above all things, opinions are not to be taken up by c- 
ſtom, and reduc'd to practice : not only becauſe cuſtom is no good warranty for 
opinions, and volauntas fertur carere oculis, intelleftus pedibus, the wall hath no eyes, 
and the underſtanding hath no feet ; that 1s, 
the will muſt do nothing without that 3 ' they are a blind Man 


it can do nothing without the will, and 
and a lame when 
they 
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they are aſunder, but when they are together they make up a ſound man, while the 
one zives reaſon, and the other gives command : but beſides this, when an opinion 
is offer'd only by the hand of cuſtom, it IS commonly a fign of a bad cauſe,and that S: 
there is nothing elſe to be ſaid for it 3 and therefore it was a weakneſs in Salmeran Diſput.' 18, in 
to offer to perſwade us to entertain the Doctrine and practice of Indulgences, Pur- _ 4b 
gatory; Invocation of Saints, Images, and the like, becauſe they are cuſtoms of the 
Church, meaning his own. Fro | | 
3- 2. This isto be underſtood alſo of the Cuſtoms of the Catholick Church. For if 
the Churches differ, it is indifferent to take either or neither as it may happen. Cle- . 
mens Alexandrinus ſaid it was a wickedneſs to pull the Beard, becauſe it is our natu- Lib. 3-Pzda- 
ral,it is a generous and an ingenuous orhament : and yet Gregory the Seventh Biſhop ®*& =: 3: 
of Rome, made Archbiſhop Fames ſhave his Beard cloſe, pretending that it had been _ IP 
always a cuſtom in the Weſtern Churches ; Conſuetudenz fantte obedire coegimut, We = ny * 
have conſtrained him to obey the holy cuftoi. In: ſuch caſes where ſeveral Churches have 
ſeveral uſages, every Church is to follow her own cuſtom, and every of her ſubjects 
to obey it.  » | 2M ee oe as 
4. 3. Thoughevery ſubje& is tied to the cuſtom of his own Church, yet he is not 
to give offence when he converſes with another Church that hath a differing cu- _ 
ſtom : according to that-rule and example of St. Ambroſe, Quando hrc ſum, non jejuno Epiſt. 86. | 
Sabbato ; quando Rome ſum, jejuno Sabbato : & ad quameunque Ecclefiam weneritis, ejus 
moren ſervate, fi pati ſcandalum non vulti3 aut facere, When I am at Millain I do not faſt 
on the Saturday, when 1 amt at Rome I do: and to whatſcever'Church pu ſhall come, kee 
the cuſtom of that Church, if 'ye till neither g5ve nor veceive offence, ' And theſe words . 
St. Auſtin, made uſe of to th's very purpoſe,” Totum hoe gents hberas, habet obſervationes, Epiſt. 118: _ 
nec diſciplina ulla eft in his mgltor grievi prudentique Chriſtiano,” quam ut co modo agat quo © 
= widerit Eccleſiam ad quameunque forte devenerit. The beſt way 'is to do as that 
hurch does where you happen to be. -And in the fame inftance St. Hierom gave an- 
ſwer to Lucinus, Servandam efſe proprie Eccleſie conſuetudinem, The cuſtom of the 
place -of our own Church is tobe obſerved. And therefore at Millatn it is counted a 
violation of their rights when the Roma#n ' Prieſts come into the Ambroſian Churches, 
and do refuſe the Miſfal of St. Ambroſe, but uſe the Rowan. Tt is a cuſtom in the 
Church of England to uncover the head or to bow the Knee when the name of Feſus 
1s named : the cuſtom is not only innocent but pious, and apreeable to the duty of 
every Chriſtian, and therefore abſtracting from the injun&ion, the cuſtom it ſelf is 
ſufficient to exact conformity of all modeſt: perſons. - But if a Son of the Church of 
Erzland ſhall come into other Proteſtant Churches who uſe it not, he is to comply 
with them in the omiſſion,unleſs himſelf be perſwaded that it is a Divine Command- 
ment z and yet even thenalſo, the ſpecitication and the circumſtances of time and 
place may be undetermin'd, and leave him in a capacity to comply for a tine, and 
n a limited place. £] | 
\- 4 Itis requir'd that the cuſtom be of preſent obſervation, or exe it docs not ob- 
lige the Conſcience. Thus it is a cuſtom of the Catholick Church, that at the Bap- 
tizing of Infants there be Godfathers and Godmothers. The cuſtom is ſtill of uſe 
m the Church of England:and although much of the reaſon for which they were firſt 
Introduc'd is ceas'd, and the caſe alter'd ; yet it is enough to every man that is a 
{ube&, that it is the cuſtom : and therefore if any man ſhall diſpute and prove that 
the thing it ſelf is not now neceſſary, that is no warranty to him to omit it, ſo long 
as the cuſtom is allowed and upheld, and is no evil. But if the cuſtom be left in 4 
Church, that it was a Catholick cuſtom, and of long uſe ih the Church, is bf no, _.. 
obligation to the Conſcience. Socrates tells that onnes ubique in orbe terrarim Ectleſie, Lib: 5 Hiſt 
all the Churches in the world; every week upon Saturday celebrate the Myſteries. 
Mexandrini tamen & Romani ex antiqua traditione sftud facere renuunt. But the Chur- 
ches of Alexandria and Rome refuſe to do ſo, becauſe they have an ancitnt traditi- 


0 to the contrary. And in this they had their liberty. It wits a long and a gene- 
ral cuſtom in the Church upon all occaſions and motions of Solemanity or greater 

ation. to make the Sign of the Croſs in the Air, 'on the Breaſt, br ori the Forehead; 
, but he that in England ſhould do ſo upon pretence, becauſe it was a Catholick cu- 


ſtom would be ridiculous. For a cuſtom obliges' by being a cuſtom anonigſt thetti 
h with whom we do converſe, and to whom in charity and ptuderice we are to 
. comply : and therefore to an action that was a cuſtom there where it is not a 
| 


$3 % Þ cuſtom 
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cuſtom, muſt be done upon ſome other reaſon than becauſe it is a cuſtom 4 bt els 
it is done becauſe there is no reaſon. It was a cuſtom of the Catholick Church tr 
reſerve Infants all the year till Eaſter to be:Baptiz'd, except it were:in caſes of ne. 
cellity. or great danger : but we have no ſuch cuftom now, nor the Churches of God - 

-and therefore to think we are bound to. comply with that or any ſuch cuſtom, 'is to 
make our ſelves too fond admirers of the actions, and more than ſervants to the ſen. 


t2nces and cuſtoms of Ancient Churches. 1Q-4106 wor | 
6. 5. An Eccleſiaſtical cuſtomagainſt an.Eccleſiaſtical law- does not oblige the Con. 
ſcience. It does in many caſes excuſe, but when there is no ſcandal accidentatly 
emerging, it never binds.us; to follow it. I fay it can excuſe from penalty, then 
when the Eccleſiaſtical law, hath been negleed, becauſe the Governours are preſy. 
med to do their duty; and therefore if they who made the law ſuffer it to be com. 
monly broken, it is to be ſuppos'd they are willing the law ſhould die: and this is 
Plaut. Trinutn. the ſence of that in the Comedy, Mores leges perduxerunt jam an-poteſiatem fuam, Cu. 
ſtoms give limit to laws ; and they bind according as the manners of Men are. And 
this the Lawyers extend even to a cuſtom = is againſt the law of God, $9 the 
Baldus in]. ob- Preſidents of Seng at the entry into their Office take an Oath 1n _ they will 
fervare, Sect. never receive Bribes:; and yet they do ſo, 'and are known to do fo, and becauſe of 
_— the general cuſtom are never. puniſh'd: and much of the fame nature are the Oaths 
ficio proconful. taken at the Matriculations and admiſſions into'Univeriities and Offices reſpe&ively, 
& leg. concerning.which it were very well there were ſome remedy or prevention. But if 
it can be underſtood that the Law-giver intends the dlaw ſhould bein force, and that 
the negligence of his Miniſters or the ſtubborn. and uncomplying nature of the ſub. 
jects is the cauſe of the want of Diſcipline ; . then: the conſcience is: oblig'd to the 
* See the 6. law, and not excus'd by the cuſtom *. And yet further, when the law is called up- 
| Eg on, then although there be a cuſtom in-the Church againſt the Canon, it neither 
Book. preſerves from4in, nor reſeues from puniſhment : qurz lex derogat conſuetudini, ſay 
the Lawyers z when the law. is alive the cuſtom is dead, becauſe the cuſtom took its 
life from diminution of. the law ; and when there is a law actually called upon, the 
cuſtom to the contrary is a dire& evil, and that againſt which the law 1s intended, 
and which the law didiintend.to remedy. The Church hath made laws that no man 
ſhall faſt upon, the Lords-day,' nor the great Feſtivals of the year : 1f a cuſtom of 
faſting. upon Chr:fmas-day ſhould in evil and peeviſh times prevail, and the law be 
unable or unwilling to chaſtiſe it,. but ſuffer:it to grow into evil manners ; when 
the law is again warm and refreſh'd, and calls for obedience, the contrary cuſtom 
15 not to be pretended againſt. the law, but to be repented- of.” In the Church of 
Exeland there is a -law,: that when Children are Baptized they ſhall be dipped in the 
water ; only if they be ſick it.ſhall be ſufficient that jt be ſprinkled upon them: but 
yet the cuſtom of ſprinkling all does prevail. In this caſe we are to ſtand to the law, 
not to the cuſtom, becauſe the law is ſtill in force, and is actually intended to pre- 
vail according to the mind of the Church, and it is more agreeable with the pra-, 
Rice, the laws and cuſtoms of the Primitive Church; and to the practice of Chriſt 
as his Apoſtles, But of this I ſhall ſpeak again in ſome of the following Num- 
ers; WT | 
7, 6. AnFEccleliaſtical cuſtom muſt be reaſonable or uſeful, or it cannot oblige the 
conſcience, except to avoid ſcandal, for that is in all things carefully to be obſer- 
ved, right or wrong, ſo it be not a fin againſt God ; Cuſtoms muſt be kept, when 
the breaking them is ſcandalous. . But excepting this caſe, an unreaſonable cuſtom 
does not oblige. For no man is bound to be a fool, or to do a fooliſh an. 
Now a cuſtom in theCanon law is concluded to be reaſonable if it tends to the good 
of the ſoul. In the Civil Law it is allowed to be reaſonable if it tends to 
any .publick good. Thus it is-a cuſtom that Judges ſhould wear their Robes 
upon their Seats of Judicature ; 'that the Clergy wear Blacks. Do&fores portant v4 
1am, quia habitus virum oftendit, ſaith the Law, l. ſtigmata, C. de fabri. And that 
Prieſt were a ſtrange peeviſh-or a weak perſon who ſhould chuſe to' wear Gray, 
becauſe there is no Religion in the colour : his Religion in this world have nothing | 
elſe: and though theſe things tend not to the good of the ſoul, yet they tend to the 
good of the publick, they diſtinguiſh men; that honour may be given to them tO 
whom honour. belongs. * of | 
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F " For-it.is conliderable; what the wifer Lawyers ſay; LThatd cuftonjs.good ifit 
"contains bouwm honeſtum,. any: honeſty or matter af publick; xeputations, ';Thius :it) is 4 
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t : 
ment.;. thatiwhen:we ſee aBiſhgp we beg his Bleſling;.that. when, we come to a'Ciz 
ty we fnſt g9.to the Cathedral-to pray,.then to. the Biſhop to be bleſs'd-and. prayed , 


for.; that, the contract of Marriage be publickly ſolemniz'd in Churches after three -.. 
4 ublications that Children ask their Parents Benediction : . thele things are bf pub- He 
lickuſe, forthe advancing, of a.neceſſary, duty, for the, mutual endearment of Re- 
latives, for. the. eſtabliſhment of Piety, for.the:conciliating authority, -and to mary. -/ 
other good purpoſes, which, whofoever\can advance by.the.keeping of a.cuſtom;ane ' | 
complying with-the manners of the Church. where he lives, .is, not toi be excus'd if ..._... ; 
he, will be ſtubborn and fingulay and proud. 3, Baldus ſays,Bona eft conſurtugda que con- HY ng =D 
tinet bonum houoralyle, Tt is a good, cuſtom that gives honour' and regard to whom it communicat; 
is. due. Thus. it is a cuſtom: that the Conſecration, of Biſhops ſhapld-, be/in publick *< 
Churches ;. that the Degree. of Poor, becaule it,.1s an honour,: be. not conferred © 
Ineakingly and in Conventicles. And upon this account, when any cuſtom;is honou- 
rable to Religion or. to a myſtery,it 1s notto.be;omitted, becauſe the caftomis good, 
and in ſume proportions miniſters to Religion and ts advantage. |; im ns 07 
9... Thus the Minifters of Religion when: they officiate are by an-immemorial.cuſtom 
veſted in Albes or Surplices : it, was intended.as,an honour: to. the Religion;: becauſe 
- the white-and the purple:colours are the Enfigns of Civitand Eccleiiaſtical dignity: 
reſpecively, and are in honour'to.eachother alternately indulgid,;jand Kings: wear 
Albes, and Biſhops and Judges wear-Purples: and.our Biefſed Saviour was. pleas'd to 
call it the glory of Solomon, when he wes clotf'd in the pureſt Linen of Egypt,whoſe 
whiteneſs, though very bright, yet it fell ſhort of: the natural whiteneſs of the Lily. 
Glory is nothing but the exceſs and greatneſs of honour, and therefore theſe Gar- 
ments. which were glorious upon Selowonatleaft were given to the Religious as En- 
figns of Honour : the ſame which the Epigram ſays of the Purple Mantle which was 
foln from Greſpinus, 1; - ori tnd ef thi | %s 
"205 + © Quiſquis habes, humerss ſua munera redde precamur : 
' * NNoc hoc Griſpinus te, ſed abella _rogat. | Lib. 8. Epigi, 
Non quecungue capit ſaturatas murice weſtes : | 48. 
I 4 +47» |: ec miſs. delferts convent sfte color... inn] | ** [2 
Such Garments are not fit far every ſhoulder,they are marks of Honour,and the deli- © Vide Liliuni 
cacies of the, greateſt and-the worthieſt Men. But that the white Garment was gj- pag 
ven to Religion,-.it had belides the, honour to the perſons, the * ſignificativn and em- rum, titulo de 
bleme of a precept : It ſignified purity and truth, which in Philoftratss in the Image 2:5 &x hume- 
of 4mpharaus is ſaid to be clothed with, Garments of Snow, and cover'd with the 8 Chartarum 
pureſt whiteneſs ; and * Glemens Alexandrinus writes, that Geus.the Sophiſter, in the lb-de Deorum 


deſcription of Vertue and Vice,deſcrib'd Vertue in a white Robe; and ſo.does * The- ——_ 


miſius inveſt Truth, fitting upon an Adamant, holding a bright Splendor in her hand, dag cp. 10. 

and clothed. with an Albe. Concerning this St, Clement of Alexandria'* ſpake.much; "nog 3a 
even as much as the thing it ſelf will bear : for it being nothing but the colour of, a *ubi ſupra, 8 
Garments not prov'd to be neceſſary, and therefore not tobe valued in ſuch a qua- lb-3. p-1t, 

lity : but yet neither is the cuitom of that colour to be deſpis'd, becauſe that colour 

5 a good Emibieme, and hath as much advantage ' as. a colour can have 3 and there- . - 

iore there can be no reaſon.to deſpiſe.the thing, or .peeviſhly to. go againſt- the cu- 

ftom, where. it js quitted from abuſe. But I ſhall add this to it, which is: warranty 

enough for the Churches choice;that.the Primitive Chriſtians,who were free enough 

rom any ſuperſtitious fancy concerning, it, .did nevertheleſs particularly effec and 

chuſe this colour. They ſaw, that the Soles in the Revelation hgU Agora eens 
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white garments,and they'were diptin the blood of the Lathb : and'86, Anthony, to re- 

* Sub finem preſent himſelfa Chriftianahid go in whnte; as St. Athanuſons tells of him.* Eunapius 
vitz Xdell® 1.11 thatithe Menks in Egppt went in black 5 and: that many Chriſtians that lived 
in other. places did ſo too;-tor modeſty ſakeand gravity,” in'humility and abje&ion 
who pleaſe, may-ſee demanſtrated 'by-many ihſtances-in Baroniuf: and thatcis a 00d 
precedent to watrant-the'euftom-of the-ordinary Elexgy-habir. But yet it is evidene 
that-very- many Chriſtians were pleas'd rather to aſe-ths fimple and native colour 
Epiſt. 746. of truth, the embleme of purity: and Symeſrus writing to one Fohn the Monk that 
choſe to go in a Black Coat, writes that-which is 'enough to be ſaid in this whole 

affair, Atqui nhilo deterius erat ft candida foret : ſplendidiſſime quippe nature dicatum ac 
conſecratum 1d potins fuertt quod in h1. = ſenſu peroipiuntur purins atque tucidins eſt. Sed 

fe pullum ideo colorem probafis,' quod id-#lyoruns que ante-te'nſurparunt tmitatione feceris ; 

; laudo quicquid Des canſa ſuſeipitur. \+ But 5t had been no worſe if you had choſen the white, 
_ ics, as that which is agreeable to the nature of ſplendor and purit y, and brighter and prrer t0 
placeat.Plutar- the eyes. But 4f you choſe the' Black, Garment, | becauſe 1t was the cuſtom of others that 
chum lib. ds went before you, it 1s well ; I commend any thing that 5s done for God, and for the caufe of 
Lide fub init zety. Golorem album De maxime decorum, Taid Cicero, quod fit index*puritatis & nz- 
Rom. queſt. & tele, onnemqne fucum excludat veritate nativa contentus, The white Garment 15 moſt come- 
One Wa. by for Religion; as being content with ts native ſmplicity, ; and an imdication of brightneſs 
 Eliam. Creecn- 4nd purity. | Upon this account it is a cuſtom of clothing the bodies of the dead in 
ſem in XI white ; for #hey that are dead are juſtified from ſm, and they are Candidates 'of-immor- 
_ TE tality. But' it may b2 this was tov much to be ſaid of ſo ſmall a thing : Tinftanc'd 
lib.z. cap:r-& in this, to ſhew that this colour was intended for an exterior honour to Religion, 


0 — and that is ſufficient (ſay the Lawyers) to make a cuftom reaſonable ; and if it be 
Nox reaſonable, it muſt be-complied with. 


10, .. 7. A cuſtom whoſe reaſon is not known, yet if it be of an immemorial time,and 
does tranſmit a right to Ecclefiaſtical perſons, is not without great reaſon and evi- 
dent neceſſity or publick utility to be refus'd. Thus it is a cuſtom in the Church of 
England that certain Rights be paid to the Rector of the Church, if the Corps be In- 
terred in the Chancel : and though in ſome places this did run into great abuſe, 
which was excellently reprov'd by that learned -and good Man Sir Henry Spelman, 5 
paxaetrys, in his learned-and pious Tract de Sepmitnra ; yet the thing was not whol- 
ly to be blamed for the abuſe ſake, and the rights of any man are not eaſily to be 
ſnatched away,becauſe he cannot prove how he came by them, if he have had them 
long in poſſeſſion. The thing was to have been reformed ; but not after the new man- 
ner, that is, wholly taken away. Confuetndo cujus 1mitii. memoria non fit in contrarium 
preſumitur-rationabilis, ſay Gemintanas, Cardinal Alexander and Panormitan; and they 
inſtance in a Prelate receiving Money beyond his Procurations in his Viſitation. For 
though the reaſon of it be not now known, yet it is preſum'd at firſt, there was a 
reaſon; and though we have loſt the record, yet he muſt not loſe his right ; unleſs 
that right of his be manifeſtly other mens wrong. But this inſtance is to be under- 
ſtood ſo, that the Sepulture be firſt perform'd, and the charity and the Eccleftaſtt- 

_ cal right be-done to the dead ; for theſe things cannot be contracted for : but when 
the piety is performed; the oblations of the faithful 'which at firſt were voluntary,and 
afterwards came into cuſtom, and ſo transferred a right, may be receiv'd by the 
Rector, but muſt not be detained by the heir. Here in Ireland there is a cuſtom of 
receiving Oblations at the Baptiſm of Infants ; but if the Prieſt refuſes to Bapt1ze 
the child till he be ſecur'd of the Money, he is a dire& Simoniack, for he contracts 

.. - and takes a price for the Sacrament : but if he confer the Sacrament, to which he 
» is tied by his charge and by the Laws of God and Man, then afterwards he hath a 
right'to the Oblation which by law or cuſtom was to be given. But the Office is to 

be done without it : for the Infant hath a right to the Sacrament before the Prieſt 
hath a right'to the offering ; and that came in by the Laws of God, this by the cu- 
ſtoms of Men. | 
1:1. 8. A'Cuſtom Eccleſiaſtical that is but of a legal and preſum'd reaſonableneſs,does 
© oblige us toa conformity. - I call that a legal or preſum'd reaſonableneſs, when 
the Law in certain caſes does ſuppoſe it reafonable ; and though it be not known 4 

be naturally or preciſely ſo, yet becauſe it is not- known to be unreaſonable, but 
there is a egy to conjequre that it entred upon a right cauſe, it 15 ponds 
$ happens in two caſes, The firſt is when a Cuſtom is beſides thelanh, 
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| not again{{it;. For if it be-againita law, it /uught not toprevailatallountels it 
HO 20 reaſnable, that. is, Caleſs the law.im thechanging:oFaffairs.qr.anit ſelf 

ciftbe unreaſonable x for in;that caſtia, cuſtom that- 13 naturally:reaſonable may 
be admitted: and af-it be, muſt; be; obſeryed.} But-1f is be-only belides-the/law,"and 
notagainſt it, then it is preſum'd ito be xeaſonable, hotrapſo quod ;ntrodutia ft; fay 
the Doctors; therefore becauſe-it is introduc'd: and: the reaſon is, becauſe every 
thing is preſumed to be reaſonable that is done generally, unleſs it be known:to be 
unreaſorable;and:the very intereſts of pedce: and the reputation and honour of man- 
kind require this, without any more enquify-5 fave only that this be added, that if 
the.cuſtom. introduc'd belides aw; be either univerſal, or of.an immemorial-begin- 
nug, the law. preſumes the more ſtrongly-ot-the reaſonablenels: of 1t; and therefore 

i theſe caſes it ought to prevail the rather, For to-tlits.{ence 1s that ru:e of SAuftim 

Wla que non ſeripta fed tradita cuftedimnsy que qurdem toto terrarwmn orbe vbfervantur, dan- 

tur yntelligt vel-ab-ipiis Apoſtolis,,veb plenarizs Concilits, quorum eſt #n Eccleſia faluberrim4 _—_ 
uuthorttas, commendata atque ſiatata retinert, Thoſe things which 'are delivered to us not Epilt. 11% 
by writing, but by traditson: {or cuftom ] which are: obſerved. #n all the world, we anderſiand vas 
thews-to be either retain'd by the apporutment- or commendation of the Apoſtles, or. ſome Ge- 
nerdl Councils; whoſe authority in the Ghttch'is of great fe. That 1s, when the cu- - -* 
tam. is:«#verſal. and mmmendoriale... For the firlk we preſume tt to be. very reafona- * 
ble; it could noDelſe have eaſily prevail'd upon the whole Church : and- for the ſe- 
cond we ſuppale.it'to have had # very 'good beginning; for ir adds moments to the 
cuſtom;that. when-we know nothing to thecontrary, we:-preſume. the belt of its ori- 
ginal.- Not that we'vught to concliide of to believe a Cuſtom to have come from the 
Apoſtles, if it be'univerſal or immemorial ;: but that we ought to regard 'and reve- 
rence it as if it did, becauſe we know not-in fome caſes whether it did or no. * But 

if it be either one or other; it is-ſufficient, to; oblige us-to. retain 1t, or to comply 
with it ſo-lons as jt' is retained. -Fhus the folemm: days of Rogation which we ob- 
ſerve-in the Church of England: were not of an immemorial beginning ; 'for they 
were firſt us'd by the Biſhop-of Frenna, ' Mamertus, i Hicins and ' Avitus ; but yet they ; 
were-quickly univerſal, nom per Gallas tantummodum, ſed pene per totum orbem, not Homil, d5 
only in France,:but in almoſt all the World; | ſaid: Alcimus 4vitus in his time : 'ahd K** 
therefore this cuſtom. is not to be-negleed by-any fingle perſon, where the Church 

_ retains it 3. for this is ſufficient.to make a.legal preſumption of its reaſonable- 
neſs. | f: | 

* The other caſe is, that a Cuſtom is preſum'd reaſonable when the nature of it is 

ſuch that it can have no poſtive-atid- natural; unreaſonableneſs, but is capable of 
ſome extrinſick and accidental decency and fittingneſs. The cuſtom that 1s actually 

in the practice and manners:of a Church is preſum'd reaſonable; and this 15 of uſe 

but in ſmall matters, but yet ſuch which little and great men ſumetime3 make great 
matters of ; I mean Preſidencies and Priorities of Place, Sittings in the Quire, Pre- 
cedencies in Councils. Now- in theſe caſes Cuſtom ought to prevail, for where 
there is nv reaſon in the thing, there Cuſtom is a reaſon: fufficient ; and if a law 
ought to prevail though there be no reaſon known for it, then fomuſt Cuſtom, be 
cauſe this is eſteemed as a law; Captt. Conſuetudo 1. dift. & 1. de quibas, fi. de lepsbns. 
And it 15 remarkable, that although in the introducing of a Cuftom, it concerns the 
Governors of Churches to take care that it be reaſonable ; yet when it is introduc'd 

that care 1s over, and then they are to take care to keep unity and to' avoid ſcandal. 
Prefiat illic efſe ubi mihil licet quam ubt omnia, ſaid one, It is better to be under a Ty- 
ranny than under an Anenthy 3 1t 1s better to be too much reſtrain'd than to be too: 
looſe: and if a Cuſtom hath ſeiz'd upon us, it is better to ſtand ſtill under that ar- 

reſt, than to break the gentleſt cords of a man, and enter into Licentiouſneſs. 
Perniciofor temeritas quam quies. Tt is not good to move any ftirs in a quiet 
Church, for certainly peace is better than that which is only a little better than a 
cuſtom, And we ſee it by a ſad experience; that thoſe who are enemies and ftub- 
born to the innocent Cuſtoms. of a Church, intend-nothing but to get the Govern- 
ment into their own.hands. Genus hominum potentibus infidum, ſperantibus fallax; as 
Tacitns faid of the Aftrologers, we have too much reaſon to ſay of them, They are a 

Jort of men that deceive their own-confidents, and are no ſure friends to their Su- 
periors: for to diſavow Cuſtoms is a greater diſhonour to the Goverpment;and'a req 
proacirto the. miniftery -of laws3 and to their :diſciples they preach liberty, _ 
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themſelves only may'rule them-abfolttely; Quan mujore libertatis iniliggne fepinhtiy- 
tanto erapturd ad mnfenſans fervitium Tacetus faidit of ſuch per ſons-ibyithe exem tin 

fools fromthe'juſt rule: of their Supertors,” they 'make'themt theiricown Slaves: "Bur 
to rebel-againſt the Cuſtorns of a Churcheisarracculation not only of the Rulers; but 
a condemnation of the whole ſociety ofiche- faithful os; ! ior wo: - 


< 
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I3. .. 9.:A Cuftom'iin:the adminiſtration? of aSacramentintroduc!d afainſt the analopy 
and myſtery, the/purpoſe and ſignification'of it, ouightinot to be complied with, 
inſtancd:before in'a Cufrom:of the Ghureh-of England'of ſprinkling water upott Thi 
fants/in.theivBaptiſm ;-and'T promiſed ito conſider itagain. *. Baptizabant enim; 

Reſp.z. cap. 4- teres, '101 mamibus ſuir: aqnam biptizando afpergentes;” ſed-twina immevfonthoc Ewtngeli3 
fequentes; Hſcendit ex:uqua,”efpotHeſcenderat.'' 'Ecce mmerſio, non aſperſio 3 ſaid Teremy 
the Patriarch of C. P:*Straightway A ' out of the water, aith the' Go. 
ſpel : He:cunte up, therefore he went down. Behold aw Tmmerſion, "nota aſperſion: And 
the Ancient Churches: following this 'of- the Goſpeh, did not intheir Baptiſms 

42: = ſprinkle water. with their. hands, but imimerg'd the Catechumen,:orthe Infant,” And 
' therefore we find in the Records of the Church,that:theperſonsto be Baptized were 
quitenaked.; as is to be ſeen in many places, particularly" 1n- the '1 x.” Myſtagopick 

*Lib.deEccl, Catechiſmof St. Cyrib:of Fernſalem :. and:S. Dronys* deſcribes the Ritnal in'the fame 

yer manner: The: Biſhop puts his hand upos the Gatechumen's head; and- giving” a ſen to the 
' Prieſts, eommands that ithey write the name of the Gatechumen: and of his\/Godfather ;" which 
berng written he ſays the Office-or' Prayers, which "when the: whole |Ghareh"hath performed 

together with:him, | he deveſts him” of this” Garments by' #he ' Minifters:"\ And the fame = 

thing out-of the ſame Author is obſerved by El;z3"tCretenfis invhis Notes upon the 

Fourth Oration of St. Gregory Nazizanzen; and 1s reported alſo byi:St. Anibroſe in his 

Tenth Sermon. Audiin:feculo naſcimur, inud;'ttiam' accetimus ad lavacruin, We are born 

naked; and naked we'entervinto: the Waters of Baptiſm; 'Alt whict are a-perfe& con- 

viction that the Cuſtom of the: Ancient Churched was not ſprinkling; but immerſe. 

on, in purſuance of the fence of the:word-ini'the-Commandment;”and- the '6xample 

of our Bleſſed Saviour. **Now' this:.was: of ſa.'Sacredaccount in their efteem, that 

{© - they did not account it: lawful to receive him 'into the'Clergy who'had been'only 

-  ſprinkledin his Baptiſm; as we.learn}from the Epiſtle of Gornelius'to' Fabius of Jn- 

Apud Euſeb. ##0ch, jk ifov av F wv xAivn Ice vogay TeeryvOirra wore x) 57Os as NAKED) TG yerller, 

Is. C.43- It 45not lawful that be who:was ſprinkled:in his bed by reaſon of ſickneſs ſhould be admitted 
znto Holy Orders. Nay it went further than this, they were not ſure that they were 
rightly Chriſtned yeaor no who,were only ſprinkled ; :as appears 'in the ſame Ept- 
{tle of Gornelias in Enfebjus, irys. 4 ph Niger Þ Toro dAnpirar, Which Nicephorus this 
renders; [if at leaf ſuch a ſprinkling 'may: be: called Baptiſm :] and this was not only 
ſpoken in- diminution of Novatus and indignation againſt his perſon, for it was a 
formal and. a ſolemn; queſtion. made by Magnus to St. Cyprian, An habend; fint Chri- 

Epiſt. 76. ſtzant legitimt, eo.quod. aqua. ſalutare non- lots ſunt, ſed perfuſs, Whether they are to be eſtee- 
med right Chriſtians; who were only ſprinkled with:water, and not waſhed or dipped. He 
anſwers, that the Baptifm was good when it .is done neceſſitate ' cogente, & Deo 1n- 
dulgentiam fuam largientey in the caſe of neceſſity, God pardoning and neceflity com- 
pelling. \. And:this35-the ſence and law of the. Church of England; not that it be 
indifferent, but that: all Infants be dipped, except in the caſe of Sickneſs, and then 
ſprinkling is permitted, - And of :this ſprinkling,” beſides what is implied in the 
former teſtimonies, :there:was ſome little uſe in the Primitive Church. Qurs enem 
11bi tam infide penitentie viro aſpergtnem unam cu == aque commodabit ? ſays Tertull- 

De Poeit. c.6. #2, ſpeakingto an impenitent- perſon : :}Who will afford thee ſo much as one ſingle ſprm- 
ling of: water ?-' (meaning) for his Baptiſm. And: Sarias in the Life'of St Laurence, 
tells, that as he was going to -his Martyrdom, one. Rewanura Souldier brought to 
him a;Pitcher of water that he might be Baptized of him: as he went 3 which in that 
caſe-muſt needs have been done by pouring water upon him. '- .Fudit aquam ſuper 6a- 

| put ejus SQ did St: Lanrence alſo'to Lacillus,. he poured water upon his head. An 

De rebus Eccl. Walaftidus'$trabs. fromi theſe very examples cencludes,:that. in caſes of neceſſity it 

5.2% is lawfultouſe ſprinkling} He adds alfo, that. it'is lawful to:do it when there 15 2 
great multitude of.perſons-at-once tobe Baptized-:-and Aquinas ſuppoſes the Apo- 
Hles:did-ſo when/ithe three -thouſand,- and /whezr the five: thouſand were at once 
Lonyented-ang Baptized. -But-this is but: a: conjecture; and+ hath no ber 


o-and moi Record: to: warrant/it:: and therefore althouzh in: caſes won 
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charizy. the Church of England does not want ſome good examples in the beſt rimes 
to.ebuntenance that permiſſion, Yet we are to follow her command, becauſe that 
command. is not only according tothe meaning .and intefit of the word Ba#lifere in 
the Commandinent,but agrees with the myſtery of the Sacrament it ſelf ; For we are 
buried with him ju Baptiſm, (aith the Apoſtle. In aqua tanquain in ſepulchro caput im- 10 ww Js- 
mergentibus wetus homo ſepelitur & Jubmergithr, deinde nob5s emergentibus nouns r:ſurgit cms, 86. 
inde « So St. Ghryſaftom, The old-man is buried and drowned in the imwertion un- 
der wa ec, and when the Baptized perſon is :lifred up from the water, it repreſents 
the reſurre&ion of the new man to newnelſs of life. Irl- this caſe therefore the con- 
trary Cuſtom not only being againſt an Eccleſiaſtical law, but againft the analogy 
and myſterious ſignification of the Sacrament, is not to be complied with, unleſs in 
ſuch caſes that.can be of themſelves fufficient1o juftifie a liberty in a Ritnal and Ce- 
remony ; that is, a caſe of neceflity. b” ; Wh FE 
13. , And of the ſame conſideration is it, that the Baptiſm be performed with a tr7ne 
immerſion, and not with: one'only. In England we have a cuſtom of ſprinkling, and 
that.but once. 'To the ſprinkling I have atready ſpokz z but as to the number,though - 
the Church of England hath made no Law, and therefore the cuſtom of doing it 
once is the more indifferent and at liberty, yet if the trin2 umnmertion be agreeable 
to the analogy of:the myſtery, and the other be not, the Cuſtom ought not to pre- 
vail,, and is not tv be complied with, if the: caſe be evident or declar'd. - Now in 
this. particular the ſence of Antiquity is clear. am nec ſemel, ſed ter ad ſmgulz no- 
mina in perſouas fmgulas tingimur, ſaith Tertullian :  Dehine ter mergitamur, We ate -_ — 
thrice put under water, not once ; at the ment:on of every perſon we are dipped.” De corona 
The very ſame words we read in St. Hierom againſt the Luciferians. But more large- —_— 
ly it is explicated by St. Ambroſe : Thou wert asked, Doeſt thou believe in God the Ex- gn, caps. 
' ther Almighty ? and thou didſt ſay, 1 ds believe : and thou wert plunged, that ts, buried. 
Thou wert acked again, Doeſt thou believe in our Lord Jeſus Chriſt ? and thou ſaideſt, I 
do believe : and thou teert dipped or plunged ; aud therefore thou art buried together with 
Chriſt. The third time thou wert asked, Doeſt thou believe 1n the Holy Spirit ? and thoy 
ſaideſt, I do believe : and the third time thou wert plunged ; that thy threefold Confeſſioh 
might waſh away the many lapſes of thy former life. St. Denys ſays, that the Trine bn- la Dis & in- 
merſion ſignifies the Divine Eſſence and Beatitude of God in a Trinity of Perſons, Pre >cnp'- 
St. Athanaſius ſays, it ſignifies the Death, Burial and Reſurrettion of our Blefſed Sawi- Vide Auguſt, 
our, together with his being three days in the Grave. And this thirig was ſo the practice _— 
and cuſtom of the Church, that in the Canons of the Apoſtles * (as they are called) Sage Cat» 
he that dozs not uſe Trine- Immerſion is to be-depobſed from his dignity. Thy p iay &- fecr diſt.q. cap, 
EnuiCe xareSuory aceCs Br, It is impions and ungodly to immerge but once in Baptiſm ; 7, ,, 
ſo Zonaras upori that Canon : and St. Ghryſoſtom derives it from Chriſt's Inſtitution, : 
Omnibus myſteriss velut fignumh imponens Dominnas, tn trebus merſiombus aque unum baptiſ- 
ma diſcepulis furs tradidit, Our Lord did, as it were, impoſe a fign upon every myſlery, and 
delivered one Baptiſm to his Diſciples 1h three Immerſſons or Dippings : and therefore 
ſays, that though this deſcended by Tradition, yet it hath the authority of a Law. 
And the ſame thing we find affirmed by Pope Pelagzas, as he is Cited by Gratian de. _ 
Conſecrat. Diſt. 4. And Theodoret ſpeaking of the Heretick Eunomns, who firſt of all OI 
without authority and againſt reafon did uſe but ſingle Immerſion, he fays that he 
Canned the rite of holy Baptiſrh which at firſt was delivered by our Lord and his 
pottles, | | | 
14 Now in theſe particulars it is evident that the Ancient Churches did otherwiſe 
than we do : but that is not ſufficient to force us to break the Eccleſtaſtical cuſtom 
which is of long abode with us. But when they ſay, theſe things are to be dbne by 
Divine Precepts, we are to conſider that upon its own account: and though ſome 
of the Fathers did ſay ſo, yet it can never be proved to be ſo; and it were ſtrange 
that there-ſhould be a Divine Commandment of which there is no mention made in 
the Four Goſpels, nor.in the As or Epiſtles of the Apoſtles. But then that there 
is in dipping, .and in'the-repetition.of it more correſpondency to the analogy and 
myſtery.of the Sacrament, is evident ; the one'being a Sacrament of the death and 
burial of-Chriſt, the other a confeſſion of, and an admiſſion to the faith and profeſ- 
fion.of God in the moſt Holy Trinity: and therefore 1I ſay, it is ſufficient warrant 
that every firigle perſon break that cuſtom of ſprinkling which is againſt the Ecele- 
ſaftical Law ; and it is alſo. a ſufficient teaſon to move the Chureh to introduce a 
con- 
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contrary cuſtom to the other of ſingle immerſion,concerning which as yet thersisno 
law. But becauſe there is even.in ſprinkling ſomething of the analogy of the myſtery, 
as is rightly obſerved by Aquinas and Domznicus 4 Soto; and becauſe it is not certain 
that the beſt repreſentation and the moſt expreſſive- ceremony is requir'd ; there. 
fore the Church upon great cauſe may lawfully do either: but becauſe Its better t9 
uſe dipping, and it is more agreeable to the myſtery to uſe it three times,and that ſo 
the Ancient Church underſtood it, therefore theſeithings are a ſufficient warrant to 
acquit us from the obligation: of the:contrary cuſtom'; becauſe a cuſtom againſt 
which there is ſo much probability, and in which there is no neceſlity-and no ad- 
vantage, is to be preſumed unreaſonable. fe | 


- But if the cuſtom of ſingle Immerſion ſhould by ſome new-arifing neceſſity become 


reaſonable, then it not only - might be retained, but- ought to be complied with. 
Thus it happened in Spain in the year DC. the Arrian Biſhops finding their advan- 
tage in the readily prepared cuſtom of trine immerſion, ufed it and expounded it to 
ſignifie the ſubſtantial difference of the Son and the Holy Ghoſt from the Father. 
Upon this Leander the Biſhop of Sev} gives advice and notice to St. Gregory Biſhop of 
Rome z who commends Leander for uſing a-fingle Immerſion, which he did tofignifie 
the Unity of nature in the Divinity, and that he might not comply with the Aran; : 
and this was afterwards brought into cuſtom, and then into a'law by the fourth 
Council of Toledo. But unleſs ſuch an accident happen,and that the reaſon be chang. 
ed, every Church is to uſe her firſt cuſtoms, thoſe which be right, and agreeable to 
the ſence and purpoſe of the Sacrament. But otherwiſe an evil cuſtom is better bro- 


ken than kept. 
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| RULE XVI 
The Decrees and Canons of the Biſhop of Rome oblige the Conſciences of 


none but his own Subjeas. 


His muſt needs follow from divers of the former Diſcourſes: for if Biſhops in 
their Spiritual capacity have no power of making Laws of external Regiment 
without the leave of their Princes, or the conſent of their People, then ſuppoſing the 
Popes great pretence were true, that he is the head or chief of the Eccleliaſtical or- 
der, that from him they receive immediately all the ſpiritual power they have, yet 
this will afford him no more than what Chriſt left to the whole order ; of which 1 
have already given accounts. . |  $% 
But in this there will be the leſs need of enquiry, for ſince the Biſhop of Rome by 


arts which all the world knows had raiſed an intolerable Empire, he us'd it as vio- 


lently as he got it, and mad: his little finger heavier than all the loyns of -Princes : 
and in the.Council of Trent, when in the 25 Seſſion the Fathers confirmed and com- 
manded the obſervation of all Canons, General Councils, Apoſtolical Ordinances 
made in favour of Eccleſiaſtical perſons and Eccleſiaſtical liberty, they at once by 
eſtabliſhing the Popes Empire, deſtroyed it quite, for they made it impoſlible to 
obey, and the Conſciences of People were ſet at liberty, becauſe they were com- 
manded every man to bear a Steeple upon his back. For firſt there were an infinite 
number of Apeſtolical Ordinances, ſaith Cardinal Cyſanus, which were never recet- 
ved even when they were made. Then let it be. conſidered what there is to be done + 
to Gratian's Decretunz, which is made part of the Popes law : and who knows in that 
Concordantia diſcordantiarum, that contradictory heap of fayings, which ſhall, and 
which ſhall not oblige the Conſcience ? But then the Deecretals of Gregory the 9. and 
of Bonjface the Eighth, the Glementines and Extravagants, all thoſe. Laws in that Book 
which is called Colle&io diverſaram conſtitutiouum & literarum Romanorum Pontif- 
cum,and in another called Eprſtole decretales Summorum Pontificum, 1n three Volumes, 
and in another called Ecloge Bullarum- && motuum propriorum,. and in another called 
Summa Pontificum, and in the Seventh Book of the Decretals, not long ſince com- 
poſed,, and in their Rules of Chancery, their Penitentiary Taxes, and-ſome other 
Books of ſuch loads as theſe that I need not add to this intolerable heap : 
but that a Chriſtian Biſhop ſhould impoſe,. and a. Council..of Chriſtian Biſhops 


and Prieſts ſhould tie upon the Conſciences of men ſuch burdens which they- can 
pn bs = | _. : never 
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never reckon, never tell over, never know, never underſtand ; and that they ſhon!;! 
do it then when a Chriſtian Emperour had given advice that the Decrees and Ca- 
non ſhould be reduc'd to a leſs number, and made to conform to the Laws of Got, 

is fo ſad a ftory, ſo unlike the ſpirit of Chrift and to Government Apoſtolical, that 

it repreſents the happineſs of Chriſtendom that they are not oblig'd to ſuch Laws. 

and the unhappineſs that would be upon them it the Pope had the rule and real ob-- 

ligations of the Conſcience of Chriſtendom. : - 

3. Butof theſe things the World hath been long f ull of complaint 3 as appears in the 

Writings of the (a) Card:nal of Caſa, 11 (b) Mar/ius of Padua, in (c) Aventinus, iti Rs 
(4d) Albericus Roſate, in (e) Gregory Hambourg, in (f) Matthew of Paris, (g) Matthew mY Lg 
of Weſtnunſter, (h) Nicolaus de Glemangzs, (4) Franciſcus duarenits, - (k,) the Cardinal of yicis part.s. c. 
Gambray, and many others both collected by Guldaſtus, and the Catalogus teſtium ve- 23: 
ritatis by Ihricas. Inſomuch that if the People had not been ignorant and ſuperſtiti- @.-7-Aval 
OUS, qus facilins vatibus -quam Ducibus parent ſus, and more willing to obey their (4)1n1, Bene 
Prieſts than their Princes, and if the Princes had not been by ſuch means over-pow- nn yy | 
ered, theſe:-Decrees and Canons would have been as ealily rejected as many others {cript.. 4 
have been. Fer if by the Papal ſanction they do oblige the Conlcience, then they all (2.1 Oo 
oblize, If they. all oblige, how comes it to paſs that as Cuſanus ſays, mtinite numbers ;. confer. 


of them-are rejected when they are newly made? And it ſo many of them may be princip. 


rejected, then which of them {hall oblige ? If they oblige by the authority of the =; —_ 
Pope, that js alike in them all : If by the condition of the matter, then they bind as A.D. 1247. 
they agree with our duty. to God and to Princes, with the publick 200d, and the (b) L.de ruin, 
Mie A # din . reparat,Eccl, 
cdification of the Church ; and then the authority it ſelf is nothing. (i) In Prafat. 
| . libri de facris | 


Ecclefix Miniſterijs, impreſ. 155 1. (4) Alliacenſ, de Reformat. Eccleſ, conſid. 2. See alſo the Fergers Dream made in Latin in the time c* 
Charles the Fifth, and Tranſlated into French. 


4 Andit is no triſling conlideration, that the body of the Canon Law was made by 
the worſt and moſt ambitious Popes. Alexander the Third, who made Gratian's De- 
cree to becyme Law, was a Schiſmatical Pope, an Antipope, and unduly Ele&ed: 
The reſt were Gregory the: Ninth, Bonsface the Eighth, Clement the Fifth, Jobn the 
Two and twentieth, Perſans bloody and ambitious, Traytors to their Princes, and 
Butchers of Chriſtendom by the ſad Wars they rais'd, and therefore their Laws 
were likely to be the productions of Violence and War, not of a juſt and peaceable 
- authority, | 
5, But to come nearer to the point of Conſcience ; who made the Biſhop of Rome 
to be the Eccleliaſtical Law-giver to Chriſtendom ? For every Biſhop hath from 
Chriſt equal power, and there is no difference but what 1s introduc'd by Men, that | 
is, by Laws poſitive, by conſent, or by vialence. 4d Trmitatis inſtar, cujus una eft at- Baron, A. D, 
que indrvidua poteſtas, unum eſt per diverſos Antiſtes ſacerdotiunm, ſaid Pope Symma- 499 3%: 
chys, As 1S the power of the Holy Trinity, one and undivided ; fo is the Epiſco- 
pacy, divided amongſt all the Biſhops, bur the power 1s the ſame. So St. Cyprian, | 
Una eſt Eccleſia per totum mundum im multa membra diviſa : item Epiſcopatus unus, Epiſ* 1iv.z. Epiſt.e! 
coporum multorum concords numeroſitate diffuſus, As there 1s but one Ghurch in the whole | 
world divided jnto many members, ſo there 1s but one Baſhoprick parted mmto an agreeing 1ib.4. Epi 3 
number of Biſhops. - And again, Let no man decerve the Brotherhood with a lye, let no Lib.1. Ev. 3- 
man corrupt the truth of faith with a perfidzons prevarication : Epiſcopatus unns eſt, cujus 
4 fiugulis in ſulidum pars tenetur, There rs but one Biſhoprick, , and every one of us hath his 
ſhare : a part of the flock, is given to every. Paſtor. Now if one were the Univerſal Bi- 
 lhop over all, then theſe zealous words of St. Cyprian had not been reconcilable to 
truth and fence: for then. the unity of the Church had been by an unity of ſubordi- 
nation, not by an identity of office and a partition of charge. To the ſame purpoſe 
15 that of Pope Damaſus, writing to the African Biſhops to require their aid in a 
ma'ter of Diſcipline, os excuſare non poſſumus, ſt ejus Eccleſfiam que nobis generaliter 
comm1ſſa eft in quantum prevalemus puram 4 tam illicitis ſuperſtitiontbus non cuſtodiamns, Epill. *; 
quia non aliter unus grex & unus Paſtor ſumus, niſs quemadmodum Apoſtolus dotet, ad ip- 
fum dicamus omnes, &c. The Church is cammitted to us in commm , and we have io 
other way of being one Flock, and one Shepherd, but by ſpeaking the ſame things] that is, 
conſenting and joyning in the common Government.This is the ſame which St. Hje- 
wm athrm'd, Ons Epiſcopus, ſive Rome fuerit, ſove Exigubii, ſroe Conſtantinopol;, ſive 
gu, frve Alexandrie, frve Tanats, ejuſdem eft meriti, ejuſdem ſacerdotts : Tt is all 
| | one, 
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one, there is no difference in worthineſs and pawer, whether he be Biſhop of Rowe 
Cypriay-de or Engubinm, Conſtantinople 'or Rhegium, Tanais or Alexandria. For as it was with 
unit, Ecclel. the Apoſtles, ſo with their Succeſſors 3 Hoc atique erant 6ateri Apoſtoli quod erat Pe. 
trus, pari c nſortio prediti & honoris & poteſtatis, What Peter was, that the reſt of 
: | the Apoſtles were ; He was the Vicar of Chriſt on Earth, and ſo were they, and ſo 
Vil S. Cypt. are their Succeſſors. Caput enim Eecleſte Chriſtus eſt , Chrifti autem Vicaris Sacerdotes 
Ib.s. — funt, qui vice Chriſti legatione funguntur 11 Fecleſia, faid Pope Hormifda : and St. Cy- 
St. Ambroſe in przan Calls the Bithop, unum ad tempus vice Chriſti Fudicem, the Deputy and Vicepe. 
x Ear. 1! Tent of Chriſt. St. Peter had the Keys given him, ſo had the Apoſtles, and { have 
their Succeſſors ; St. Peter was the Pillar of the Church, and ſo were the other 
Apoſties ; He was a foundation, and ſo were they ; for Chriſt hath built his Church 
upon the foundation of the Apoſtles and Prophets. He was TlizpQ@-, and eyery one of 
them was Tires, 4 rock, and Chriſt was the Corner-ſtone. And what they were in 
their perpetual office, that the Biſhops are. Antiſtctem purzorem ceteris eſſe oportet, ip- 
| fius enim [Chriſti] perſonam habere videtur, eſt enim vicarius ejus, ut quod cateris licet, 
A alli non liceat, quia necefſe habet quotidie Chriſti vicem agere, faid St. Auſtin. A Biſhop 
Sad fratres orght to be more holy than others, becauſe he hath the perſon of Chriſt, he ts his Vicar, 
- Eremo, what 7s lawful to others is not lawful for him, for he every day 1s in his place or ſtead, 
© 37" Addto this, that the power which the Biſhops have, they have it immediately from 
Chriſt, they are Succeſlors of the Apoſtles, of all, not'of Petey only, many Apoſto- 
lical Churches which were eſtabliſhed by others being ſucceeded in as well as Rome: 
that theſe things are evident in matter of fa&, and umverſally athrmed in antiquity 
cicarly and without diſpute. - ee f19, 

6. From hence it muſt needs follow that by the law of Chriſt one Biſhop is not ſu- 
perior to another. Concerning which I need no other teſtimony than that excellent 
' ſaying of St. Cyprzan 1n the Council of Carthage, It remains (ſaith he) that we all ſpeak, 
what every one of us doth think , judging no man, and refuſmg to communicate with no man 
that ſhall happen to be of a differing judgment. Neque enim quiſquam noſtrum ſe Epiſcopum 
Epiſcoporum conſtiturt, aut tyrannzco terrore ad obſequend; neceſſitatem collegas ſuos adepit ; 
quando habeat omnis Epiſcopas pro licentia lubertatis & poteſtatis ſue arbitriam proprium, 
tanquam judicari ab alio non poſſit , cum nec 1pſe poſſit 'ulterum- jujdicare : ſed expe- 
ftemus untverſ# judjcium Dom uoſtrs Jeſu Chriſts, qui unus & ſolus habet poteſtatem ts 
preponend; nos in Eccleſie fue gubernatione, & de atiu noſtro judicands, For none of us 
makes himſelf a Biſhop of Biſhops, or by tyrannical terror compels his Collegues to a neceſ- 
. ſay of complying : for every Biſhop hath a liberty and power of his own arbitrement, neither 
can he be judged by any one, nor himſelf judge any other ; but we all muſt expett the judg- 
ment -of our Lord Teſus Chriſt, who by himſelf and alone hath power of ſetting us over the 
Government of his Church, and of judging us for what we do. Now if all Biſhops be 
equal in their power, then the Pope can by the Laws of Chriſt make Laws no more 
than any Biſhop can ; and what the Legiſlative of the Biſhop is, I have already de- 
clar'd and prov'd : and therefore for theſe and infinite other reaſons the Conſciences 
of Chriſtians may be at peace as to the Canons of the Popes, out- of his Temporal 
| Juriſdi&ion. Concerning which other reaſons who pleaſe to require them may find 
vhog Sa Gp. enough in * Spalatenſis, in the replies of our Engliſh Prelates in the Queſtions of Su- 
- wing premacy and Allegiance, in Chamier, Moulin, Gerard, and divers others. I have the 
leſs need to inſiſt upon any more particulars, becauſe I write in a Church where 
this queſtion is well underſtood, and ſuffic:ently determin'd to all effe&s of Cor- 
ſcience. I only add the ſaying of « Fneas Syhvius who was himſelf a Pope, Ante Con- 
2M  cihum Nicenum quiſque ſibi o4vebat, Ef parvus reſpettus habebatur ad Eccleſiam Romanan, 
Epilt. 285 . Before the Nicene Gouncil every man lived to himſelf (that is, by his proper meaſures, 

the limits of hi# own Church) and little regard was had to the Church of Rome. 
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- SECE IS. 
Of the matter and conditions of ECCL ESIA STI CAL 
\ requir'd to the obligation of Conſcience. 


RULE XVII 
Eccleſiaſtical Laws that are merely ſuch cannot be Univerſal and perpetual, 


Do not mean only that Eccleſiaſtical laws can be abrogated by an Authority as 
1 vreat us that which made them ; torall poſitive ſaws both of God and Man can 
be ſo, and yet there are ſome of both which have been obligatory toall men under 
ſuch a government, and during ſuch a'period, that havebeen called perpetual and 
for ever. But that which is here intended is of greater conſequence and concern 
tothe: Conſcience, and it is this, That Eccleſiaſtical laws merely ſuch, chart is 
thoſe which donot involve a Divine law within their matter, muſt be ſo made, as 
that they do not infringe Chriftian liberty; and ſecondly, that they be ſo enjoyn'd, 
that the Commandments of men be u9t taught for dottrines, Theſe are very material con- 
ſiderations, but of great difficulty ; and therefore it is fit they be moſt ſeriouſly con- 
fidered. 

They muſt be impoſed fo as to leaveour liberty unharm'd ; that is, that the law 
be not univerſal, not with an intent to oblige all Chriſtendom, except they will be 
obliged, that is, doconſent. For laws are in publick as aQions in particular ; a&i- 
ons are done by lingle men, and laws are made by limited communities. A Society 
cannor be ſaid ro do an aQtion, and the whole world cannot be ſaid to make a law : 


. but as the aQtion is done by a determin'd perſon, ſo the law is made by a determin'd 


Government, as by the Church of Ezg/and, of Rome, of Millain': and the Catho: 
lick Church never yet did meet ince the Apoſtles days in any aſſembly, to make 4 
law that ſhall bind all Chriſtians whether they conſent or no. And becauſe one 
Church hath not by any word of Chriſt authoricy over another Church, and one 
King is not ſuperiour ro another King, but all are ſupreme in their own dominions; 
of which che Church is at leaſt a part, and if they be all Chriſtian, it is that Church, 
that Chriſtian dominion ; it muſt neceſſarily follow that no Eccleſiaſtical law cart 
be made with a power of paſſing neceſſary obligation upon all Chriſtians. And 
therefore the Code of the Catholick Church was nothing but a colleRion of ſome 
private conltitutions which were conſented toby many Churches,and to which they 
bound themſelves, but did not long ſtand fo, but changed them more or leſs accor- 
ding as they pleas'd. And when the Rowan Emperors made any Canon Eccleſiaſtical 
into a law, it wasa part of the Civillaw, and by that authority did oblige as other 
civil laws did, not all the world, but only the Romaz world, the ſubje&ts of that do- 
minion, 


-- But when any law or Canon Eccleſiaſtical is made, it is made by a certain number 


of Eccleſiaſticks, or by all. If by all, then all conſent firſt or laſt, and then every 
Biſhop may govern his charge by that meaſure ; but that was never yet reduc'd to 
prattice, and prevails only by conſent : But if by a certain number only; then they 
can but by chat meaſure rule their own ſubjects ; but if they obtrude it upon others, 


—_—— — 


then comes in the precept of the Apoſtle, Stand faſt 7» the liberty with whic Chriſt hath Galati 5. #: 


made you free, and be not again intaneled in the yoke of bondage. 


4. - For when Chriſt hath made us free from the law of Ceremonies which God ap- 


pointed ro that Nation, and to which all other Nations were bound if they came into 
tiat Communion it would be intolerable that the Churches, who rejoyced in their 
freedom from that yoke which God had impoſed, ſhould ſubmit themſelves toa yoke 
of ordinances which men ſhould make : for though before they could nor, yer now 
they may exerciſe communion, and uſe the ſatne religion without communicating in 

rites and ordinances. | 12; by | 
5- This does no way concern the ſubjettsof any government ( what liberty they are 
toretain and ule, I ſhall diſcourſe in the following numbers ) bur it concerns diſtin&t 
K k k Churches 
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n. 9. 


Vide 


*Rule 13, 


etiam 


C. 13. & 15, 


7. 


em erm renner, 


Churches under diſtin Governments, and it means, as appears plainly by the con. 
rext and the whole analogy of the thing, that the Chriſtian Churches muſt ſufer ng 
man to put a law upon them who is not their Governour, If he have undertaken 3 
pious diſcipline, lex him propaund ir, and for God's glory and the zeal of ſouls en- 
deavourto perſwade it ; for all that is not againſt Chriſtian liberty,until any man or 
any Church ſhall impoſe it, and command it, whether the Churches pleaſe or no 

whether they judge it expedient or no, whether it be for their edification or not for 
rheir edification : that's nor to be {ufter'd; it is againſt our Evangelical liberty, and 


the Apoſtolical injunction. wk 
And this was ſo well underſtood by the Primitive Churches, that though the Bi- 


A ſhops did appoint temporary and occaſional faſts in their Churches upon emergent 


and great accidents, as Tertullian affirms, yet they would ſuffer no Biſhop. to im- 
poſe any law of faſting upon others, but all. Churches would keep their own liber. 

ty, 2s I have already proved in this Chapter * : and when Moztanw did vnens vous-. 
Ser&y, Make a law of faſting, not for his own Church, but intended that all Chri- 
ſtians ſhould keep the faſt.appoiated, they made an outcry againſt him and would 
not endure it ; and yet hegid it only for diſcipline, not for doctrine, for piety, not 
as of neceſſity ; as appears in Zerzullian's book of faſting, in the firſt and ſecond 
Chapters : and they alſo did keep faſting-days ſer and folemn, every Biſhop in his 
own Church, at what times they would, but almoſt all upon Good-Friday; but 
this was by conſent and with liberty, and that they ought to defend, and fo they 


did. | 
Bat Eccleſiaſtical Iaws muſt not be perpetual. 


That is, when they are made, they are relative to time and place, to perſons and 
occaſhons, ſubjeft to all changes, fitted for uſe and the. advantage of Churches, 
miniſtring to edification, ,and complying with charity. Now whatſoever is made 
with theſe conditions, cannot be perpetual: and whatſoever Eccleſiaſtical Law 
hath not theſe conditions, the Churches ought not toreceive, becaulc they are im- 
pediments, not advantages to the ſervice of God. If they be thus qualified, n0 
good-man will refuſe them ; if they be not, they are the laws of Tyrants, not of 
Spiritual Fathers: For this whole affair is fully ſtated in thoſe words of our Bleſſed 
Saviour ; reproying of the Phariſees and their Eccleſiaſtical laws, he ſays, they by 
their traditions did evacuate the, Commanamezt of God, and they taught for doittrines the 
commandments of men. The tull ſence of which when we underſtand, we havethe 
full meaſure of Eccleſiaſtical laws, not only as they relate to the Churches and com- 
munities of Chriſtians under diſtinct governments, but to every ſingle Chriſtian un- 
der his own governour and ſuperiour. Theſe, I ſay, are the Negative meaſures : that 
is, Eccleſiaſtical laws are not good and are not binding if they be impos*d againſt the 
intereſt of a Divine Commandment, or if they be taught as doftrines. Of the firſt 
there isno doubt, and in it there is no difficulty : But 1a the latter there isa very 
oreat ONE. | 

For when our ſuperiors impoſea law of diſcipline, they ſay it is good, it is plea- 
ling to God, it isa good in{trumeant and miniſtery to ſome vertue, or at leaſt it isan 
act of obedience, and that it is ſo, 1s true doQrine : what hurt can there be in all 
this? The commandmeats of men are bound upon us by the Commandment of God, 
and therefore when they are once impoſed, they ceaſe to be indifferent, and there- 
fore may then become 41Sagyai, dottrizes and points of religion ; what then is that 


. which our Bleſſed Saviour reproves? and what is our Negative meaſure of Eccleli- 


9. 


ailical laws ? | 
To this thg anſwer is beſt given by a narrative of what the Phariſees did, and was 
reproved : for all was not repugnant to the law. of God, neither is all that amils 
which mez teach to be done, For our Bleſſed Saviour commanded us to hear them 
that fate in Jofes. chair, and ro do whatſoever they commanded : not abſolutely 
whatſoever, but whatſoever of a certain fort; that is, z. whatſoever they taught 
by a probable interpretation of what was doubtful, 2. or by faithful counſel 
concerning things belonging to piety and charity, 3. or by a determining to ctr- 
cunliaares oftimeand placethole things which were left to their choice and cor- 
_—_—....-. | | 
\ || W hat- 


12, 


11: 
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10. Whatſoever was beſides theſe, that 15, 1. whatſoever had its foundation in the 


opinions of men; and not in fomerthing certainly derived from God, if brought into 
religion, and impos'd on mens conſciences as apart of the ſervice of God, this is 
the ceaching for doctrines the commandments of men. | But belides this 2. if what 
isdeduc'd only by probable interpretation be obtruded as a matter of faith; or 2. if 
what is pioully counſell'd, be turned intoa perpetual and abſolute law ; or 4. if that 
which-was lettiro the choice and condudt of the Governours, be handled not as mat- 
ter of libenty; but of neceſſity; in all theſe caſes the commandments of mea are 
rxavght for docdiioes. : ; : 2 IG | 

: The reaſon of:theſe things is plain. For the firſt ; If it have no foundation in the 
Jaw,of. God, /but.in humane opinions, .and yet be taught tor doQtrine; it is literally 
the thing that.is here reproved, For the ſecond ; Whatſoever is but probably col- 
leted is not the word of God, for that 1s always certain : it is true it 1s bac prox 
bable- io it:{&1f, - but in it ſelf is true or falſe; but ro him it is bur probable, and 
therefore to ſay; this is the Word or the Commandment of God, js more than the 
manicanſay;-t isto ſay thar itistrue in it ſelf, that is, it is a doQtrine of God, 


wheo-indeed it isbut the word of Man for ought we know. For the third ; When. 


God hath left it at liberty, 'if Man turnsitinto a commandment, and teaches it for 
the !aw of God;he does more than God would do, and more than is true; for God ne. 
ver made it into a law, and man cannot make it to become God's law : for the Eccle- 
fiaftick order being but God's Miniſter and the publiſher of God's will, mult propoſe 
things as they received them from God ; that which is law, as necefſary, that which 
is Counſel, as highly rewatdable. For the fourth ; If it be left in the power of the 
Goyernours,then it is hoc ipſo evident that it is neceſſary,and therefore though it may 
minilter to order and diſcipline, yer it mult do no more; it may be called obedience, 
ſo long as it is jultly bound upon us with the cords of a man; butit muſt not in 
any. other ſenſe nor at any time be called r/ig;0», How theſe two laſt ſorts may be 
made into laws I ſhall account when I ſpeak of the poſitive meaſures of Eccleſiaſtical 
Jaws ; but abſtratting from that \uperinduc'd obligation, to teach theſe things as ne- 
celſary which God. hath made fo, 1s to do as the Phariſees did, whom our Bleſſed Sa- 
viour ſo reproves-' | © © | 
An example of the firſt is the Phariſees teaching the waſhing of cups and diſhes, 
becauſe they ſaid that if a Gentile or any unclean perſon had rouch'd their veſſe! 
thac.touch'd their meat, the impurity would go into their body that eat ir, and from 
thence into their ſoul ; and therefore they taught the doftrine or tradition of clean- 
ling veſſels and waſhing their hands, 
ia Everoxovles xevoy To Paxpuarcy 

Ke: [legs To xeroy 

35 he ſaid in the Greek Comedy ; finding outa vain remedy to curea phantaſtical 
difcaſe, Thus in the Church of Rome, they exorcr/e ſalt and warer to caſt out De- 
vi ;.,they give Verſes out ofthe Pſalms or Goſpels ro charm Witches ; they ring 
the bells to appeaſe tempelts, and very many more ſuch ridiculous devices; 2. Of 
the ſecond we have examples enough in the Council of Trext, whodrew into a body 
of articles, and declar'd rhoſe things, ſome of which are but probable at moſt, and 
ſome of them apparently falſe, to be articles of faith: and under this thoſe alſo 
muſt needs be involved, who perſecute men for opinions and doubtful diſputations; 
3. Of the third, they are very evil examples who to ſome whole orders of men lay. 
an injunCQtion of keeping Evangelical counſels : ſuch who forbid the whole order of 
the ſuperior Clergy to marry, and command them that are married to forſake their 
wives or their office and livelihood. 4. But they are guilty of the fourth kind of 
prevaricating of the words of our Bleſſed Saviour, who perſecute the breakers of an 
Ecclefialtical Law with a ſeverity greater than the violaters of a Divine Com- 
mandment. For if there be any liberty of any ſort lefe after an indifferent ation 
s madeintoa law of man, it is all deſtroyed by them who give leſs liberty to the 
anſgreſſion of that law than to the breach of God's law, under which there is lefc 
no liberty, but the liberty of a chearful and voluntary obedience. For they that 
do ſuch things muſt needs at leaſt ſay that ſuch humane injunRiions areas neceſſary 
asthe Divine Commandments ; for elſe why are they more ſeverely punifhed ? 
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Mark To 4s 


The ſum is this; Not only thoſe whoexprefly teach that what they have inven. 
cedis a Commandment of God, but all they 'that ſay any thing is a law of God 
which is not, though it be good, though it be probable, 'andall they which uſe arts 
and ſecret devices and little arguments and inforcements, and. preſs indifferent 
things up to the height and neceſſity of Religion and a Divine Commandment, are 
guilty of this Pharifaiſm, obnoxious to our Saviour's reproof, and-if it be in the 
matter of Eccleſiaſtical Laws, have exceeded their meaſures and their- power; and 
bind themſelves, but not: the conſciences of their lubjeQts. A Commandment is 
not only then broken when we bid open defiance to it, but then alſo when we do 
ations unlike the vertue of it, and aQtions tending to the violation'of jt; that is 
there aredegrees of violation ofa Divine Law : and an Eccleſiaſtical law that does 
in any degree break this law of our Bleſſed Saviour is therefore void; and'is become 
intolerable. 

Of theſe things I ſhall yet give two great examples, one of the Phariſees,” and 
another cf ſome that follow their example in this affair. God gave a Command. 
ment to the Jews of keeping holy the Sabbath-day, their new Moons and ſome 
other ſolemnities. Now there were many particulars in the obſervation which 
were not determin'd in the Law ; but 1. what was doubtful was to be expounded by 
their Doors. 2. Some things were left co the liberty of good People, and the 
meaſure of them was belt derermin'd by their Doors and men learned in the 
Law. 3. There were ſome Canons Eccleſiaſtical which were outer guards and 
hedges tothe law it ſelf, that men might by thoſe diſtances be kept farther off from 
ſia; and in theſe things their Rulers alſo had power. Now though all this they 
could do, and might pretend an authority from God to interpret the Law and to 

uide the Conſciences, yet when they fell into ridiculous Commentaries and uſe. 
leſs Gloſſes, neither the Law itſelf abour which their 4nterpretations were imploy- 
ed, nor their authority which they had from God could ſecure them from tyranny, 
and corruption, and doing violence to Conſcience, 'and impoſing unequal burdens. 
&< Thus we find that their Rabbizs taught that upon a ſolemn feaſt-day it was not law- 
« fyl tocatch fiſh in their Ponds, but they might hunt the hebs and catch the geeſe 
&« in their yard. They might not blow the Fire with a pair of bellows, becauſethat 
« was too like the labour of Smiths ; but they might blow it through a hollow Cane, 
« They might makea fire and ſet on their pot, but they muſt not lay on their wood 
<«<ljke the {truture ofa houſe, that is, too artificially'; and-you muſt roaſt or boyl 
« no more than was neceſſary : and if you made a fire, you might waſh your feet 
« with warm water, but not your whole body. 'You muſt not touch an egg' that 
&« was laid that day ; nay if you were doubtful whether it were laid that day or 
* no, yet you might not eat it, and if that were mingled with a thouſand, you might 
* rouch none of them : but if you kill'd a hen, you mighr eat the perfeCt eggs that 
« you found in her. Theſe and many more ſuch little doQrines they taught tobe 
obſerved, as explications and manners of the obſervation of the Divine Cominand- 
ment : but theſe I have here tranſcrib'd from the Jews books, that we may perceive 
the ſence of our Bleſſed Saviour's reproof by the inſ{tancesof their prevarication. He 
was pleaſed to ſpeak to that of waſhing of cups and platters: but it is alſo ſaid 
there, & Au ToAAz bay, there are many other things, ſuch as that was which they 
have received and teach, ſome of which I have recited. Now we do not find that 
the Phariſees taught theſe as Divine Commandments, but they us'd them as if they 
were ; they did them ooias yagy, they thought themſelves the more holy for doing 
them, they accounted them profane that did not, they plac'd much of their religi- 
on and Pharifaiſm or ſeparation in them, eſteeming them a part of the divine wor- 
ſhip: This was their caſe, and Chriſt gave their fentence. 

The other inſtance which I promiſed is the law of the Roman Church in keeping of 


' Lent; which it is certain was no Jaw of Chriſt, not ſo much as the interpretation of 
- a Divine law. Some of them pretend it was enjoyned by the Apoſtles ; others of 


16. 
Epiſt. ad Epilt- 
Baſil. 


them ſay not, and theſe ſay true; ſo that it is a Commandment of men : but yet 

this they teach for doctrine in the culpable and criminal ſence, that is, | 
1. They value it more than ſome Commandments of God; I need no other 
proof but the words of Eraſmus, Veluti parricida, pene dixerim, rapitur ad ſuppli- 
cium, qui pro piſcium carnibus guftarit carnes ſuillas, He that in ftead of fiſh ſhall but taſte 
4 pitce of pork ts dragg'd to puniſhment almoſt as if he were a parricide, Guſt avit aliquii 
carnes, 
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rarkes, tlamant omnes, O celum ! O terra +. O maria Nepruni! | Nutat Ecilefie ſtates, 
&c. If they ſeea man ear fleſÞ, they are amaz'd, they rhink the Church is in dan- 
er; they put men to death, ro the ſharpeſt deach of burning alive, for eatiog fleſh; 
they ſhut up che Butchers ſhambles, bur leave open the publick Stews. . | 
2. They account it tobe a part of the ſervice of God, not only as itis an af of obe: 
dience to ſuperiors, bur in ir ſelf and without any relative conſideration. Bellarmine _—— 
6. Saſs = a3.*1 PEE 14: Wit! + Liv. 2. de bo.:; 
ſays, they are not Chriſt ians that eat fleſh in Lent * b:ch u orgs are extremely falle, ope-ib.c. 9. 
or elſe every one that diſobeys an Eccleſiaſtical law hath forfeired his Chriſtendom ; Sect. rertioadi 
or elſe he places rhe ſumm and life of religion inthe keeping of Lent, and makes it 4 © 
viral parr, exvtelly prevaricating one of the molt glorious propoſitions of Chriſtiani- 
ty, placing the K jn2dom of God in teat and drink, not irriehteouſneſs and peace and Joy ham. 26 29. 
in the Holy Ghof# ; and doing that which rhe Apoltle hath forbidden, when he ſaid to, 
the Colrſfans ; let no man judge you 1n meat and drink, If it were only a queſtion of Colofl, 2.16 . 
obedience to the law, it were ro be conſidered upon a diftin&t account; and were a 
ſin or duty reſpe&tively according to the ſeveral diſpoſitions of the perſoh and the law: 
but no man ſaysthat he is no Chriſtian who at any time breaks any Eccleſiaſtical 
hw ; and therefore in this more is pretended, and it is to be reckoned amongſt the 
OSaoxancs, erTrarucala arVpwToy, the commauaments of mex that are taught for do- 
(Frines. RON | | : 
19. 3. Theyaccount the exterior aQtion, the body of the injunQtion, the element of 
it ro be a ſervice of God ; and for that part of it eſteem themſelves the more holy 
and the better Chriſtians, as appears in their contentions abour ir, uſing arguments 
ro prove the very Faſt to bea ſacrifice, a pure oblation * ' Now it 15 true that faſting * Bellar. ubi 
is a good miniſtery to divers holy purpoles, but Ir 15no more; it 15 that which can + Prkag 
be ſupplied by other minifteries as apt, and therefore chat in kind is not neceſſary, — 
nor required ; it is that whoſe work can be done without any miniſtery at all in ſome 
perſons and ſome caſes, even by love and by obedience, by hope and fear, which 
are of themſelves. dire& graces, vertues and parts of the ſervice of God. And there- 
fore the Fathers of the Church preſs in their Sermons and exhorrations to faſting, 
that they would take care to :etire theendoffaſting, to be free from vice, to mor- 
tific the affeQtions and luſts ; according to that ſaying of Tſidore, Faſting with good Lib. 2. Senten; 
works are acceptable to God, but he that abſtains from meat, and aves evil, imitates the ** ** 
Devils, quibus eſca non eſt, & nequitia ſemper eſt, They never eat, but ever do wicked- 
ly and perverſly. But he faſts well that faſts from maliciouſneſ and ſtcular ambitions. 
Take heed therefore, ſays S. Hierom to Celantra, that when you begin to faſt and uſe ab- Epi. 14; 
ftinence, you ao not think your ſelf holy.” For this ſtrength acjumentum eſt, non perfettio 
ſantiatt, it s not the perfettion of ſanitity, but a help only. Nupaas o78AO. fr, - 
ay p47 3 Ta ome era rave, and there is no profit at all of faſting, unleff all things elſe = RES 
do follow, {ſaith S. Chryſoftom ; that 15, aro y AuRpTINATD!, an abſt inence from ſin = thin 4. & 
intirely ; and again, what gain if it if tpyuot taloplouator, being woid and empty of hom. 16, 
poo#t 'works we have kept the faſt? If therefore another ſays, I have faſted all the Lent, 
fay thou, I had an enemy, but T am recontiled;,' Thad an evil Cuſtom of Aetrattivg from 
my neighbour's fame, but I have left it off Thad a» #nzodly ciſtom of ſwearing, but it is 
now amended, The ſumm- is this; which Trepreſent in the words of Proſper, Jejni- 1:1. devits 
nia, abſtinentiz,' ac cetera hujuſmodi, non pro juſtitia, ſed tum juſtitia Deo ſunt exhi: contemplat, 
bends, Abſtinence and faſtings are not to be given t0/God for good works, but with them. ®P: 19 
That is, they afe of uſe in order to Certain purpoſes, which when they do'effe&t they 
are good, when they do'not, they are uſeleſstroubles; and if they then beurg'd be- 
yond their miniſtery, and inſtrumentally, and for themſelves, then we returnto the 
beggarly elements and rudiments of the Synagogue: ant if weſuffer our ſelves tobe 
brought under the power of thefe things by-laws'and affrightments and ſpititual ter- 
rors, then we have loſt our Chriſtian liberty' which was bought by the beſt bloud of 
the world. | : we 0125. L | 
19. 4. "Bur not only the exterior and inſtrumental'att is abſolutely urged 4nd taught 
asneceſſary, but a circumſtance, a manneraid'formi of that exterior inſtrument is. 
 enjoyned. Iris enjoyn'd nor that we faſt orally ; but-that we faſt ſo: you may 
dine if you wiltearat the Merchants hours, ' after twelve of one of the clock, bur 
you 'may not'eat fleſh ; you may cat {weat-meats; the moft delicious fiſh, 'the Stur- 
geon and the Scarus,- the Lamprey and the Oyſter, the Eel and the Salmon, and 
all che delicacies of' Nature, fo you do-not-touth the fillets 6f'a Veal, nor eat an 
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Lib. 2. de vit. 
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Lib. 1, hiſt. 17. 
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" Eggeor Milk, Curds or Cheeſe, or any thing that comes from a Beaſt or Bird, Now 


what can be the meaning of this, when it comes to be expounded by wiſe and ſober 
men that can judge of the cauſes and differences of things ? For if abſtinence ang 
faſting be the thiog that is requir'd, this is nothing of it: if we may dine, if we 
may fill our bellies with wine and delicacies, if we may eat, and as Adam might, of 
all the garden of Edey, it is no great matter as to temperance and abſtinence, as to 
mortification and auſterities, if we abſtain from one ; it may be ſomething as to our 
health, and ſocertainly it is to very many bodies. Ir may be an inſtrument of vexz. 
tion, but it cannot edifie. Is any man cur'd of his Juſt by eating nothing bur ſh 
and broths for forty days? He may indeed be made ſick by ir, and fo very many 
are, but the intereſt of no vertue is ſerv'd by it, but by the other permiſſions it may 
be more deſtroyed ; and by fiſhes and broths and artificial meats proviſions may be 
too abundantly made for the fleſh to fulfil the Iuſts thereof. What therefore isin this 


manner of the law, but ſomething of the bepgar'y religion of meats anddrinks? In 


the days of Proſper they abſtain'd from the tleſh of beaſts, but nor of birds ; and 
his ſentence of that kind of faſting is this, * Bur they that abſtaining from the 
« fleſh of four- footed beaſts, enjoy the fleſh of Pheſants and other precious birds or 
* fiſhes, ſeem to me not to cut otfthe delights of their bodies, but to change them, 
«:ndtocaſtaway the common and cheap delicacies of fleſh, that they may fill their 
* pleaſures with more delicious and more precious fleſh ; not for abſtinence, but 
&« becauſe ſome fleſh is unclean, or rather, as I ſuppoſe, for the tenderneſs of their 
« wanton ſtomachs: ſince the nature of any fleſh 1s not to be condemned, if it be 
« intended for man's uſe and appointed by God ; but the luſts of -the fleſh are to be 
* avoided, which the Devil hath ſuperinduc'd and offers toour ſenſes. But they 
« that would ſeem to themſelves more abſtinenr, and by-it acquire fame and noiles, 
<« do ſo abſtain from fleſh, that they fill their vaſt appetite with rare fruits and cy. 
« rious broths : but ſpiritual abſtinence perſwades not to refrain the uſe of cer- 
<« tain meats, but the reſtraint of the luſt and the deſire; and they are rather tobe 
*ecſteem'd abſtinent, who forbid not to themſelves the uſe of ſome meats, but the 
« delights of the body. ] And indeed let it be conſigered; if a man pretending to 
mortihe his body ſhall abſtain from wine, and will, nevertheleſs drink Sherbets and 
delicious Bevrages, ſtrong Ale and Spirits, I ſuppoſe his body will not by that dif. 
cipline be dead toſin: and ſo it 1s in the abſtinence from fleſh, unleſs he alſo abſtain 
from all nouriſhment but what is neceſſary and made pleaſant by want, For thus 
the holy Primitives when they had gotten the cuſtom of the Lenten-faſt, for two 
days, or [ix days, or ten days, or fifteen days, according as the humor increaſed, 
they did generally abſtain from fleſh ; | but ſo they did alſo from 6ſh, and wine, and 
all delicacies, and eat a dry diet, bread and water, herbs and common fruits, Tur- 
nips and Berries, Flies and Nuts: and yet this they did without making it a religion 
not tocata bit of fleſh; but upon occaſian would eat a. meal of fleſh, but not very 
delicious; and when their faſts were of many days, they were not continual but in- 
termitted. This latter I have already proved ; but thateven in Lent the Primitive 
Chriſtians did not abhor fleſh, appears beyond diſpute.inthe caſe of Spiridion Biſhop 
of Cyprus, who when a traveller came to him in the time of Lent very weary and 
fainr, and there was no.cold proviſions in the houſe ready dreſs'd, . it being a time of 
faſting, bids his daughter to boil ſome Pork which was in the houſe powder'd for the 
aſe of the family : ſhe did ſo, and her. Father the, Biſhop eat of ir, and bade his 
gueſt do ſotoo; who refus'd, ſaying that he was a Chriſtian. The Biſhop replied, 
therefore the rather you ought natto refuſe ; becauſe the word of God hath ſaid, 
To the pure all things are clean. So Sozomen tells the ſtory. By which it is appa- 
rent, that then it was not the cuſtom for Chriſtians to (cat fleſh in Lent, for they 
eat nothing that was pleaſant, but they: abſtaia*d becauſe it was pleaſant, not be- 
cauſe it was fleſh; for of this they made no religion, as appears in the fact and ex- 
hortation and. argument of $pir:d:0n,:And of the ſame conſideration was that law 
of Juſtinian, in whoſe time, which was in the middle of the ſixth Age, the Cuſtom 
of abſtaining from fleſh inLeat did prevail much ;. but becauſe it hapned in Conſtan- 
tinople tobe great ſcarcity of other proviſions,the Emperor commanded the ſhambles 
to be open and fleſh to be. publickly ſold. But Nicephorus tells that the ,people 
would not buy any, for they-began to think it to be religion zor #0 touch, not to tafte, 
zot to handle, ' But the Emperor and the wiſe men knew no religion your - 
n 
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A adchar which Marcian'ſaid to 4vitusin the like caſe is very conliderable, We know 


that charity # better than faſting ; for charity is a work of the Divine law, Nng'aa 3 
$ 5pJ7 i520 25, but faſting #'a thing arbitrary and of our own choice. © * Since there- 
fore xo eat fleſh or not to eat jt, may become good or bad asit is us'd, and does not 
ſerve theendof faſting, and ſuch faſting does not ſerve the end of the ſpirir, not 
only to make faſting to be religion, to which it does but minitter, but to call that 
falting which they who firſt began Lent would call feaſting and luxury, and to make 
that ro be effential co that faſt, and that faſt neceſſary to ſalvation in the ordinary 
away of necellity, is not only to teach for doctrine the Commangments of men, bur 
ro make the impotent, ſantaſtick and unreaſonable devices of men to become Com- 
mandments. : 

5. Thar this may be an exaCt parallel with the praQtice of the Phariſees in that 
folly which our Bleſſed Saviour reprov'd ; the Commandment does fo little regard 
the trye end of faſting, and that faſting ſo little advance the uſe and intereſt of any 
rertue, that they ſpend themſelves even 1n the circumſtances of ſome circumitances; 
and little devices of ſuperſtition, taking care not to eata Turaip if boil'd ia a veſlel 
in which fleſh was put, not to cut their bread with a knife that had carv'd fleth, :not 
to taſte it, but to waſh their mouthafter a little whey or broth, if by chance it 
hath been rouch'd : which things becauſe they can ſerve no end of religion, the law 
that requires ſuch chings mult needs be fooliſh or ſuperſtitious; it muſt either play 
with meas conſciences as with a Tennis-ball, or intimate ſome pollution and unho- 
line at that time to be in the fleſh, or elſe-at leaſt muſt pretend to greater ſtriftneſs 
than God does in the obſervation of his politive laws ; and it certainly introduces the 
greateit tyranny in the world, deltroys peace, .and is the moſt unwarrantable of all 
the follies which can be incident tothe wiſer part of mankind, I mean to them that 

overn others; + 2161 | | 

I will not inſtance in the ridiculous and fuperſtiious queſtions which they make 
about the keeping of the Eccleſiaſtical law ; as whether it be a dinner or a ſupper if 
we eat after Even-ſong ſaid at high noon; whether a morning's draught does 
break the Eccleſiaſtical faſt ; whethera man may eat a bit of bread with his drink, 
and yet bea good ſon of che.Church,; whether a Cook that dreſſes meat for fick 
perſons may lawfully lick bis fingers ; whether he that cats one bit of fleſh, fins 
anew if he eats another ; and whether gr no he mayinotat the ſame rate eat fleſh all 
the Lent after ; whether the wet nurſe may eat fleſh, becauſe her baby may have 
good milk ; whether it be lawtul to eat birds and fowls, becauſe they were produc'd 
out of the water : which doubty reaſon did encourage ſome todo it, of whom So- 
crates ſpeaks, and is mention'd by Peter Gomefer the Maſter of the ſcholaſtical Hi- 
ſtory, which queſtions, if they that make them be 1n-their wits, and think other 
men are ſo too, they mult needs believe that the keeping of Lent is ſo ſacred, ſo 
principala point of religion, ſo great a ſervice of Godin the very letter and body, 
inthe cruſt and outſide of it, , that the obſeryation of it mult conliſt in a mathematri- 
cal point : it is like the Decalague, the very: letters of which are numbred; and 
if a hair be miſſing, religionſuffers diminution :;and which of all theſe it be, yet 
in every one of them they do what the Phariſees did, and what Chrift reprov'd in 
them, 2nd therefore forbids in all men, zhey teach for Doitrines the Commandments 
of Mew. ſ 6 ek 3it 
+ To return to the particular of the Rule, They' make an Eccleſiaſtical law, 
which is of a relative ufe and nature, to be periodical and perpetual, which is unrea- 
ſonable; and may be ſametimes unjuſt, and very often uncharitable, and therefore 


not the fit matter of an Ecclefiaſtical Jaw.: For this ieertainly the greateſt deles 


23. 


tery of the liberty of Chriſtian Churches, and a ſnare to Conſciences, and is of it 
{elf apt to introduce ſuperſtition and -the- opinion of direct religion into the dif- 
cipline. | no tits ni ligys | CS) 

"Bur ths is tobe underſtood. of ſuch' Jaws which are intended for diſcipline, and 
are 1. a burden, and 2. of a nature relative to the future, and 3. of an alterable 
uſe.  Forif a haw were made that every, man at acertain time of the year ſhould. 
do acertain diſcipline tromortifie his luit,, ic werea fooliſh law ; for that the mar 
at thattime; it may be, needs it not,” orhechath ancther remedy, or he is fuffici- 
ently contrite for his ſins, and does his penance by internal ſorrow, or it maybe he 
cannot at that time mourn, or it may be the cauſe isalter'd, or a greater cauſe in- 
tervenes; 
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tervenes, and that ought tobe ſerv'd, ahd therefore nor +415, for if you ſerve both 
you tire obedience, and make religion to be a burden :' but which is moſt of al} a 
Jaw of burden if it be perpetual, makes the wiling to' be Naves, anid-temprs the TY 
willing to be rebels : and becauſe it is intended to miniſter to things contingent ang 
infinitely alterable, if the law be nor ſo roo, it mult paſs into an opinion of being a 
Divine worſhip and religion, orelſe into more than an opinion and irhagination of 
tyranny. Add to this, that laws of burden are always agaioft charity, if they be 
not done in great neceſſity: or not effective of a good greater than the evil ; and 
therefore to impoſe ſuch laws with a perpetual obligation upon Churches, when it 
cannot be of perpetual uſe, and at all times good, or juſt ar ſuch times zeceſſary, is 
againſt the equity and charity of that power which Chriſt intruſted in the hands of 
them whom he made ſtewards of his houthold, feeders of his flock, and Fathers of his 
family. 

Bur if the laws be relative to what is paſt, and no burden, but matter of eaſe ot 
benefit, or comes from a perpetual cauſe, or that which is unalterable, then the law 
may be ſuch which will be perpetually conſented to, and kept for ever. Thus the 
Catholick Church keeps the Lord's day, not by an everlaſting ordinance, but by a 
perpetual conſent, and for a never-failing reaſon ; and that which makes it neceſſa- 
Ty now to keep that day, and will do fo for ever, is becauſe the reaſon of it isalways 
the ſame ; and in this caſe that which was fit at firſt, will be ſo art laſt, and all the 
way : and things are in that conſtitution and conjunction; that no man can deſpiſe 
that day, without being careleſs to return thanks for the reſurreCtion of Chriſt, and 
ro ſeparatea juſt portion of his time to the more ſolemn ſervices of God. But for 
all this, this is not a perpetual law impos'd upon all Churches ; for God did notim- 
poſe it, and no man hath power todo it ; for no man's power can laſt longer than his 
life: and therefore no Biſhop can oblige his ſucceſſors by any Canon, withour the 
Civil power ſupervenes and fixes that law by continuation. And therefore althoogh 
God didenjoyn the Jews an annual faſt for ever, and although the Rulers of the Jews 
did add ſome more, and they were obſerved for ever : yet this will not infer that 
therefore now this may be done in a law of the Church. For God whois a law-gi- 
ver does abide for ever, and therefore his laws are toremain as long as he pleaſe: and 
the Rulers of the Jews had both the powers, Civil and Eccleſiaſtical, conjunR, and 
they by a current legiflation'ftill caus'd their faſts to be obſerved ; yet the ſucceed- 
ing ages had been at liberty, and the Sanhedrim might have chang'd thoſe ſolemn 
days, but that they were eſtabliſhed by Prophets and by thoſe whom they believ'd 
toſpeak the will of God: all which make their caſe ſpecial, and not to be drawn 
11to example and warranty in the ſanction of Eccleſiaſtical laws in the Chriſtian 
Church. * To which let this be added, that the Jews might keep and obſerve are- 
I gion of days and meats, and it not being againſt the analogy of their manner of fer- 
ving God, their Rulers had an equal power to make laws 1n the difference of days 
and meats, as'inany other matter whatſoever. But the laws of the Church muſt 
miniſter to piety and holineſs, and to nothingellſe; andthey muſt be exaQted with 
prudence and charity, and in no other manger ; and mult be obeyed in loveand li- 
berty, and by no other meaſures : but rhe day or the meat muſt ever be the leſs prin- 
cips] in conſtitution ; they may be the circamſtaxces, but no part of the Religion, and 
therefore cannot be perpetual ; but juſt asa Venice-glaſs may, that is, if there be 
nothing to break it, it mayabide for many ages, bur every thing that ftrikes it can 
break the glaſs, and every requiſite of reaſon or charity can put a period, or take ofi 
the neceſſity of that portion in the law, -which'becauſe it muſt be leſs principally re- 
cv muſt accordingly be impoſed andexaQted, but cannot be univerſal and per- 

etual. | | 
28, 4 The reſult oftheſe conſiderations is this; 1. Eccleſiaſtical laws may be made by 
particular Churches, to prevail ia their own Govrenments, and to paſs on their own 
ſubjects, but may not by one Church be impoſed upon another, much leſs from one 
topaſs upon all... | | 
26, 12, Eccleliaſtical laws may be made and continued by any authority,ſo long as tbat 
power laſts,”'and ſo long as the reaſon of the law does laſt : but it can be no longer 
alawthan ithath influence from the remaining,power-who'is to eſtabliſh it according 
t0 the remaining uſefulneſs. ; 14 


3. All 


27- 3. All Eccleſiaſtical laws in the matter of meats and drinks and days muſt be 
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wholly relative toreligion, and the effeCt of graces and proper duties, and muſt not 
at all beimpoſed with any regard co themſelves, but to the ends of their miniltery, 
and muſt live and die according to the nature of Relative beings ; 'but cannot be 
perpetual, but where neither the cauſe nor the ſubjeQ alters, : 12 POTS 


23. 4. All Eccleſiaſtical laws muſt be impoſed with liberty: not with liberty of the 
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ſubjets to obey or not to obey, bur with the liberty of the whole Church, to 
change them or to continue them, toexact or to relax them, ro bind'or to looſe, as 
may beſt {land with prudence and charity; with the intereſts of vertne or the Food 
of rhe fubject. f | | _ | 
5. Eccleſiaſtical laws mult ſerve religion, but muſt never pretend to be religion 
or a dire©t ſervice of God. Tr is true that all religious laws of our juſt ſuperiors 
rightly impoſed in order to any vertue are adopted into the ſociety of that vertue ; 
as alaw of faſting does alſo enjoyn a duty of temperance ; a law of Chriſtian fe- 
ſtivity, in order to our joy in God, and praifing his Name, and paying him thanks; 
Yromotes alltheſe graces, and therefore he that keeps that day to theſe purpoſes, 
elides his obedience, does an adt of all thoſe graces. Yet it is to be obſerved that 
the obſervation cfrheſe'ſaws can never formally be reckoned tobe ations of thoſe 
praces ; they are bur miniſteries and inſtruments, and they nor neceſſary bur uſe- 
fil only : and therefore he that does not obſerve that day, though it may be he ſins 
againlt obedience, yet he is not to be judg'd as if he were intemperare, or unthank- 
ſal, or unmindful of God's benefits ; becauſe though theſe appointments are mads 
for the ſervices of theſe graces, yet theſeare nor the adequate minifſteries of them, 
they may be done by other ways at other times, and they may at that time be omit- 
ted without any negle& of ſuch graces. .If there be'a juſt cauſe to omit the obſer- 
vation, then the omiſſion is neither diſobedience, nor intemperance, nor unthank- 
fulneſs : bur if there be no juſt cauſe, it is diſobedience; and may be any of the 
other as it happens, but is nor certainly ſo. But though in theſe reſpeQs toobey an 
Eccleſiaſtical law may be a doing an att of vertue together with the obedience, and 
ſd a ſerving of God ; yet becaule it is only in regard of the concomitant at of ver- 
re, which is ſerved by the law, if thatlaw do nor ſerve that vertue, but by any.cauſe 
be deſtirute of its purpoſe, that external ation which the law enjoyns is f6 far 
from being a ſervice of God, that ifit beurg'dimperiouſly, or ated for it ſelf, and 
delightedin upon the Natural account, it enters into religion, with which it hath 
nothing to do, and fo paſſes into ſuperſtition. | 
6. Ecclebaſtical laws if by any means they be taught for DoAtrinzs and Command: 
ments of God, they become unlawfulin the impoſition, though the ations of them- 
ſelves be lawful ; that is, they are unlawful laws, and do not bind the Conſcience, for 
they are ſuch things in which no man can have authority, for they are a dire& de- 
{trution to Chriſtian liberty, which no man ought to rake from us. If they once 
pretend to a neceſſity belides the equal neceſſity of obedience, they do nor oblige 
the ſubjeAsof any Government; burif they pretend to a neceſſity of obedience, 
they donot oblige any Churches beſides that whoſe Governours have made the 
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Eccleſiaſtical laws of Ceremonies and circumſtances of external obſervances 


do not bind the conſcience beyond the caſes of Contempt and Scandal. 


Hat is, they bind only in publick;and not in private ; they bind tiot for any thing 
that is in themſelves, but for ſomething thar is better than themſelves ; they 
bind, not for our own ſakes, but for their ſakes that look ofi : and therefore when no 
body looks on, when they have no end to ſerve, when they do no good; when the 
lignifie nothing, they cannor bind at all ; for whatſoever binds only for this reaſon, 
does not bind atall when this reaſon is' not. The Church of England commands 
that when the Prieſt ſays the Reſponfory after the Creed at Morning or Evening 
| Prayer, 


— 
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Prayer, he ſhall ſtand up : the purpole of it is, that the People who are concerned to 
anſwet mdy the better hear :. but if the Prayers beſaid in private,none being by,or ir 
may be two or three that kneel near him, -it is ridiculous to ſuppoſe that the Prieſt 
fins if he kneels on to the end of thoſe ejaculations. In ſome caſes he that officiates 
is bound to turn his face to the Weſt, or to the body ofthe Church ; but if there be 
no body in the Church, . but the Clerk at his fide, why he ſhould do fo, there is no 
reaſon to be given, and therefore it cannot be ſuppoled tobe bound upon him by the 
law of the Church. | 

For it ts highly conſiderable, that in theſe laws of Ceremonies it is otherwiſe 
than in laws which concern the matter and inſtances of Divine Commandments. Be- 
cauſe the laws of Common-wealths can change aQions of themſelves indifferent in- 
to the order of vertue and vice, if they be of the ſame matter and naturally capable : 
as when Inceſt is defin'd to be a forbidden, conjunction. of perſons too near jn blood, 
the law by forbidding the marriage of Uncle and Niece for that reaſon, can make 
that to be inceſt; and killing can by the law be made murder when it is forbidden, 
or not to be murder when it 1s julily commanded.. Thus if there be a law made 
that corn or gold-lace ſhall be fold ar a certain price, the law which is the meaſure 
of juſtice in contraQs makes that price tobe the inſtance of juſtice, and what ex- 
ceeds it to be unjuſt, if it beajuſtlaw. Becauſe theſe ations lying next to the in- 
ſtances of the Divine Commandment,and plac'd there as outer guards to God's Law, 
and being naturally the ſame aQtions, when the prohibition comes from a juſt autho- 
rity, that it is made to be a ſi» by the law, and that fin by the nature and participa- 
tion of the ſame reaſon. Fer he that kills his adulterous daughter where itis per- 
mitted, does do the natural aQt of killingas much as he that kills his Father ; but 
where there is no law againſt it, but by law ſhe is ſentenc'd to death, and that with- 
out ſolemaities, there is no ayouin, and therefore no auaprie, it is not a finunlels 
it be the traoſgreſſion of a law. So that the natural capacity and the ſupervening 
law together make up the ation tobe ſucha.ſin. But now this thing can cever be 
in Eccleſiaſtical laws of ceremonies and rules of order -,for they are not in their 
matter and in their own nature like to religion or nextto it ; and nothing can be 
religion but that ſervice which God hath choſen of himſelf, and that which is na- 
turally and internally ſo, as gloritication of God, loving him, obeying him, pray- 
iog to him, believing him, and ſuch other inward aQtions which are taught to us by 
our natural reaſon and our. prime notices of God. Bur external actions and mini- 
ſeries are then capable of being made re/i2i6z when God appoints them, and not 
elſe, becauſe God will be worſhipped externally as he is pleaſed to appoint, accord- 
ing to that ſaying of Origen, Nemo qui oculis anime cernit, alio modo Deum colit quan 

Contra Cel- ſicut ipſe docnit, That man is blind in his reaſon, that will worſhip God otherwiſe than he 
7, himſelf hath tanght. 
 * Thisonly, The Church can adopt attions into religion which God hath made 
ready, and which he hath prepar'd and fitted for religion; ſuch as are free-will-of- 
ferings and Counſels Evangelical : for when any man does,.chuſe todo anya& which 
God hath recommended and not injoyn'd, this 1s religion ;; but this is only in ſuch 
things which are real graces appointed by the Divine Law, and the inſtance only is 
left undetermin'd: and how far the Church can command any of theſe things, I ſhall 
afterwards inquire ; but for the preſeat, thele things can pals into religion, becauſe 
God hath ſo prepar'd them. 

But ſecondly, external obſervances can become religion, if they be the outward 
aCt of an inward grace; as giving many to the poor, worſhipping God with the bo- 
dy :. that is, whea they naturally expreſs what is conceived and ated within, not 
when they come from without : a commandment of man may make theſe ations to 
be obedience, but they are made religion by the grace within, or not at all. Thus 
ſaſting can be an att of religion, when it is naturally conſequent to penitential ſor- 
row, and the hatred of ſin;: but when itis enjoyn'd by men, thea it is but an inſtru- 
ment, and may be ſeparate from all religion, and may be no a of repentance, and 
can be made to be religion by no man but by the nature of the thing. 

5. But thirdly, Ceremonies and ritualsand geſtures and manners of doing outward 
aCtions cannot be made to be any thing but obedience : they are neither fitted by God, 
as Counſels Evangelical are, nor yet by nature, as the outward ations of vertue are, 
to become religion ; nay they are ſeparated from being religion by the Word of _ 
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by the coming of Chriſt, by his death upon the Croſs; and days and meats and 
drinks, and carnal purities,” and external- obſervances are now both by God and by 
nature remov'd far from being any thing of the Chriſax, that is, of the Spiritual re- 
{in108. F1 EA Cs | | 

*The conſequent of theſe things is this, When a law'ts . made, it binds cither by 
the natural goodneſs of the thing, or by the order and uſefulneſs of its miniſtery ro 
ſomething elſe, or only by the aurhorny. Ceremonies cannot be of the fi:{t ſort, 
but of the ſecond they may, and then they oblige only fo long as they can miniſter to 
rhe ead of their defipnation, but no longer. For if that be the only reaſon of their 
obliging, then they oblige not when that reaſon is away. Now becauſe they are on- 
ly made for order and decency, borh which are relative cerms, and ſuppoſe an aQion 
done in publick, there iscioneed, no whe ofthem in private. Butbecauſe even after 


the reaſon ceaſes, the authority hath reaſons ofits own to be regarded, and things. 


that are not binding by their abſolute or relative nature; may yer bind by the aurho- 
rity and for the reverence of that, 11l] there be opportunity to annul the law, there- 
fore when the reaſon of the ceremony does ceaſe, or is uſeleſs and operates not at all, 
we mult not regard the authority, that is, do it honour, as Samael did to Sanl, If 
the thing it ſelf be of an intrinlick goodneſs, though made neceffary only by the po- 
ſirive command, then it is to be done for it ſelf, and in private as well as publick : 

* bur if it be only a relative miniſtery, then it hath no reaſon beyond that 
relation; and if that relation be publick, it binds only in' publick: * bur if 
ir be only matter of obedience, and have no' reaſon elſe either abſolute or rela- 
tive, then the laws does not bind the Conſcience, but even then we are bound fo 
r9.comport our {elves, that the authority may not be deſpis*'d nor offended; that 
is, ſhe is not to be {lighted or reproach 'd, nor publickly diſregarded ; though for the 
obedience it ſelfin this cale there is no abſolute obligation, but the nor obeyiog is to 
be conducted humbly, inoffenſively, prudent]y and regardfully, The reaſon oftheſe 
things is this, becauſe the Church makes noabſolutelaws ; ſhe makes them for gocd 

ends, and beyond that ſhe hath no authority : her legiſlative is wholly a miniltery 

of grace and godlineſs, not of Empire and dominion. For the difference is this, Ci- 

vil laws oblige in publick and in privatefor reaſon and for Empire, when the cauſe 

ceaſes, and when1t remains, when the breach is ſcandalous, and when it is not 

{candalous: but the Canons of the Church oblige = for their reaſon and religion, 

for edification and for charity, whea the thing 1s uſeful to others or good in it ſelf; 

bur the authority it ſelt being wholly for theſe purpoſes, is a miniſtery of religion, 

bur hath in ic nothing'of Empire, and therefore does not oblige for it ſelf and by ic 

(elf, buc for the doing good, and for the avoiding evil: and this is that which is 

meant by the caſes of contempt and ſcandal. | 


Theſe are the Negative meaſures of ECCLESIASTICAL Laws. 
The Poſitive meaſures are theſe. 


RULE. XIX. 


Eccleſiaſtical Laws muſt be charitable and eafie, and when they are not; 
they oblige not. 


7 Hen Eccleſiaſtical Laws were condutted and made by the Spiritual power, 

the Biſhops, Rulers of Churches, before the 'Civil power was Chriſtian, 

their laws were either Commandments of eſſential duty, or of that which was next 
toit and neceſſary for it, or elſe they were indicted to 2 voluntary people, and 
therefore to be preſumed ealte and gentle, charitable and uſeful, or it is not to be 
thought the people wonld have been willing long to bear them. But when the Civil 
power was the Ecclefiaſtical Ruler, and the Common-wealth became a Church, the 
Spiritual fword was' put into a rettiporal ſcabbard, and the Canons Eccleſiaſtical 
became civitfaws, though in rheir marrer religious, and in their original they were 
Eccleſiaſtical. ' Now if he laws be eftabliſked by the civil power, they muſt in- 
dced bejuſt and good; but yet if they be laws of burden, and contain! @ load that 
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is fo ortable, they are to be obeyed. Qunod quidem perquam durum eſt, ſed ita 1 
Fins eſt; ſaid Ulpian,, the caſe is hard, bur fo the law is written : nds P rag 
though it be hard, yet the law. is to be obeyed fo long as it.is juſt. . But when the 


Eccleſiaſtical law is indicted by the ſpiritual power, the civil power only conſent- 


ingandeſtabliſhing the indicted Canon, that corroboration, adds no other. band to. 
the Canon, than that it be obeyed according tothe inteation of the ſpiritual power 
only ſo it becomes a law indeed, bur it-is a law only as the Church can intend a law. 
or deſire it to be impos'd ; thatis, what the Church might reaſonably perſwade;and 
ficly enjoyn, that ſo much and:no more, in that manner and no other, the Civil pow- 
er does corroborate it, For the Ecclefialtical Canon put into the hands of the civil 
power and made into a law, is like a twig of an Apple-tree grafied intothe ſtock 6f 
a thorn; it changes not the nature of it, but is ſtill an Apple: ſo is the Canon, 
Nil it is bur an 1njunQtion of the Church, though the Church. be enabled tempo. 
rally ro chaſtiſe the rebellious.; but (till the twig thats ſo ingrafred mult retain its 
own nature, and muſt be no ſowrer than if it grew ypon-its own ſtock ; it muſt be 
ſuch as is fit to be perſwaded, ſuch which mea can be willing to, andeafie nnder, 
and of which they ſhall have. no cauſe tocomplain : for ſince the Church in theſe 
things bath no power but to exhort and ro perſwade, and therefore can.enjoyn no- 
thing but what can be reaſonably perſwagded ; the muſt not by the aid of the tempo- 
ral power enjoyn thoſe things which are cruel and vexatious, and ſuch to which no 
argument but fear can make the ſubject willing. The Church when ſhe hath rem- 
poral poſſefſions, always is a good Landlady, and when ſhe makes judgments ſhe 


meddles not with bloud, but gives the gentleſt ſentences, and when ſhe is admitted 


ro a legiſlative, ſhe enjoyns a Cvy©- pros, an ealie, a gentle yoke, and when ſhe 
does not, the ſubject is concerned toavoid the temporal evil threatned by the civil 


power; but not to give obedience to the intolerable law of the Church, as in that 
capacity : for unleſs the law of the Church be ſuch. that good men may willingly 


obey it, it cannot be enjoyned by the Church, and the. Church ought not todelire 
the civil power to doit for ker; For ſince ſhe hath no power to command in ſuch 
things where the Divice authority does not intervene, all the reſt is but perſwaſion ; 
and he that hath power only to perſwade, cannot be ſuppoſed to perſwade againſt 
our will : and therefore matters of intolerable hurden are not the matter of Eccleſi- 
aſtical laws, becauſe they certainly are againſt the will of all men, whocan ſerve 
God and go to Heaven without them. | 

Nor that it is permitted toany man as he pleaſe to obey or not toobey the Eccleſi- 


aſtical laws ; nor that the ſpiritual authority ſo depends upon the conſent of every 


Lib. 14: Hier, 


ſubje&, thar he is at his choice whether he will keep it or no : but that, he is toobey 
willingly ; that is, that no more be impoſed than what he may be willing to, and 
then that he be not diſobedient, when if he were not peeviſh, he ought to be willing. 
For this is all that ſhare of Chriſtian liberty which under its juſt ſuperiors every ſingle 
ſubje& canenjoy ; he may not break the law when he pleaſe, but when he cannor 
keep it ; not when he 1s not in the humour, but whea he is not in capacity ; not be- 
cauſe he will, but becauſe without great evil he cannot. 

I ſhall givean inſtance in the Eccleſiaſtical laws of faſting, and by an enquiry into 
their obligation ſtate the ſence and intention of this Rule. 


What perſons are tied to the obſervation of Eccleſiaftical Faſts, and in what caſes. 


To the ſolution of which queſtion, firſt we are to conſider to what end the Church 
enjoyns her falt. For whoever is involved in that end is alſo concerned in the law, 
ordinarily and regularly. Thus ifa Faſt be only indicted to ſuppreſs incontinence, 
they who have no temptation to it, or have a ſufficient remedy by which they pleaſe 
God, are not bound by that law, but in the caſes of ſcandal and contemper. Falting- 
ſpittle kills a Serpent (faith Pzer:z#s;) but ifa man have a rod in his hand that will 
do it ſooner, that laiy would be fantaſtical that ſhould command him to. ſtay till he 
could kill the ſnake with his faſting ſpittle. * But if the Church intends many 
good ends in the. Canon, any one is ſufficient to tye the law upon the Conſcience, 
becauſe'for that one good endit can be ſerviceable to the Soul : and indeed faſting 1s 
of that nature that it can bea miniſtery of repentance by the afiQtion, and it canbe 


| a help to prayer, by taking off the Ioads of fleſh and a full tomach, and it can be 


aptly 
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aptly miniſterial to contemplation ; and if faſting Were only for mortification of 
luſtful appetites, then a Virgin might not ſafely faſt in publick, leſt ſhe tall into the: 
ſuſpicion of incontinence, or be expos'd to the bolder ſolicitations of the young 
Men. Now becauſe every one is concerned in ſome or more of theſe ends of faſt- 
ing, all People are included within the circles of the law, unleſs by ſome other 
means they be exempted. - 1111] Lo 
But they are exempted from 1t who are ſick and weak, ſpent with labour, or apt 
to be made ſick, or hindred - in their imployment : Af quem infirmitas impedierit, 
ſays the Canon law ; all are bound to keep faſting-days but ſuch who are hindred c, quadrageſi- 


infirm! | ma. de conſecr. 

FO diſt.5. & cap.2, 
mrptenpooO s #4. 8 | Sect. cum au- 

Dura valetudo inciderit, ſen tarda ſenetlus, a > ery; 


any bodily infirmity, whether of age or {icknels, weaknels or diſeaſe. Concerning K2- 
which, if the-infirmity be evident, there 1s no queſtion, for the law does except 
ſuch perſons in the very ſan&ion, or publick and authentick interpretations, and 
common uſages. Women with child, Children and old Perſons, the Sick and the 
Traveller, the weary and the weak, the hard Student, and the hard labourer, the 
ponr Man and the Beggar, theſe are perſons which need not ask leave, for the law 
intends not to bind them. Now thoſe that are but probably fo, that is, not well; 
apt to be ſick, ſuſpe&ted with child, not weary, theſe alſo are within the power of 
| having leave given them, that is, capable of diſpenſation ; that is, it may be decla- 
red that the law intends not to bind them at all in ſuch caſes. So that upon this 
account none are bound but the luſty and the lazy, the ſtrong and the unimployed. 
6. Now in thele things there is no other certainty but what is ſet down in the laws 
of every Church reſpectively, ſave only this, that in all Churches where ſuch laws 
are us'd, they are never expounded by the meaſures of great Charity and Remiſſi- 
on, excepting in ſuch places where they place Religion in. external -obſervances ; 
and yet there alſo they pretend great gentleneſs when they are charg'd with want 
of it by their adverſaries, as 1s to be ſeen in Albericus Pius his Lucubrations againſt 
Eraſmus. | | 
7. But I conſider that the lavys of faſting are therefore very ſparingly to be impoſed; 
when there are ſo many cauſes of being excus'd ; and not at all but upon great oc- 
caſions, and particular emergencies : and when they are, the injunction is to beſo 
\ made, as feweſt may beexcus'd, and none may defire it but thoſe who cannot help 
It : and theevil of the contrary 1s very viſible and apparent in the fierce and decre- 
tory injunctions of the long Lenten faſt, the burden of which is ſo great, that they, 
who donot think it Religion, or a law of God, or a part of the Divine Worſhip, 
uſe all the arts they can to be eaſed of the load, cozening the law, and eaſing them- 
ſelves, and ſtudying a new Cookery, and deſtroying the end of the law by keeping 
the letter, and buying diſpenſations, and complaining of the burden, and being 
troubled when it comes, and glad when it is over. A law of faſting is very impru- 
dent and very uncharitable when it becomes, like Rehoboam's thigh, too big and too 
heavy for all the People: and what good is done by ſuch faſting, that could not 
with more eaſe and more charity be acquired by other inſtruments or a better con- 
_ of this? Mantzan complained with great ſorrow and great reaſon in this par- tis: 5; ty 
ticular. 


Adjungunt etiam prims jejunta vers 5 

Que niſs ſit ſervata, volunt nos ire ſub orcum. 
Aſpice rom duris, atunt, freuata capiſtres 
Gens eleft1 furt. Lex Chriſts aterna, nec anquan 
Ceſſatura, ſmus (dicunt) ſine tendat im amples, 
Ht fit conventens, habshiſque, & 1donea tots 
Humano generi, non 1mportuna ſenetie, 

Non oneroſa inopi, non importabilss egro. 


The laws of Religion ſhould be, like the yoke of Chriſt, light and eafie, fitted to 
the infirmities and capacities of all Men ; for let them be never ſo caſie and delight- 
ful, we ſhall be too much tempted to negle& them, though the laws themſelves be 
no temptation-to diſobedience.  * oe od et a ns 


"Of the Power of the Church Boox III. 


This is certain, that ina law of ſo great burden in it ſelf, and ſo ſeverely impo- 


; ſed, and ſo fiercely puniſhed, and ſo Religiouſly accounted of, and ſv ſuperſtitiouſly 


conducted, the conſcience is ſo certainly made reſtleſs by the ſcruples of the con- 
ſcientious perſons, the arts of the crafty, the ignorance of the over-buſie, and the 
witty nothings of the idly-imployed, that the good which accidentally may he 
brought to ſome by it cannot pay for the many evils which 1t regularly produces in 
0:hers : and that law of faſting cannever be ſo good as the peace which it diſturbs. 


| For if you pretend your youth as a juſt excuſe from the law of Lent, you ſhall be 
told, that the Faſt conſiſts in the quality of the Meat, and in the fingleneſs of the 


Meal, and in the time of taking it ; and that though you are excuſed from eatins 
Fith or Pulſe, yet you muſt eat but once; or if you do eat at night, yet you muſe 
not eat in the morning ; or if you do, yet you are to be adviſed how much can be 
called a Meal. And then you are not ſure whether you are to faſt at the beginning, 
or not till the conſummation of your fourteenth year ; and when that is out, if the 
underſtanding be ſo little as not to underſtand what and why and how, you faſt to 
no purpoſe ; and if ſooner you do underſtand, it may be you are obliged in conſci- 
ence, though not puniſhable by law. * If you be old, yet ſome old Men are luſty 
and ſtrong ; and the Church does not intend that the age alone, but that the infir- 
mity ſhould excuſe: and becauſe this intrmity is diviſible, it 1s not every infirmity 
that will doit; and it may be you are an eaſie and too gentle a judge in your own 
caſe; therefore you muſt ask ; and who thall tell you? Gajetan and Navarre, Fillin- 
cins and Gregory Sayr,Diana and Azorius underſtand no Phyjick; and they can tell you 
ſomething in general of the law, but nothing abſolutely in your cafe : if you will, 
be at the charge and £0 to a Phyſician: for it may be if you live in the Country, you 
have a learned Man within ten or twenty Miles, or it may be foity, and upon all oc- 
calions you may know of him whether your caſe requires eaſe ; or it. may be it re- 
quires leave this day,but you cannot have your anſwer ſo foon, and the caſe will al- 


Lib. 1, Aphor, ter by to morrow ; and Hippocrates ſaid, that ſenes facillime ferunt jejunium, old Men 
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bear faſting better than young Men : and though Gardan hath upon that Aphoriſm 
ſpoken according to his u'ual manner many ingenious things, yet whether you will 
put your Conſcience upon him or no is a material conſideration. * But then if you 
be ſick, you muſt know whether faſting can conſiſt with your condition : for not 
every ſickneſs can excuſe you from the holy Faſt of Lent; or if you may not eat 
Fiſh, yet you may be oblig'd to the ſingle refection, or to the time. But that which 
15 of material conſideration is, that though you be not well, yet it may beyour faft- 
inz will do yon no great hurt, and if it be but little, 1t muſt not be ſtood upon; for 
faſting is intended to be an affliction of the body, and therefore you muſt not be too 
haſty to ſnatch at caſe and liberty. But however, if you will inquire of learned 
Men, you may have from the Phyſicians ſome twenty or thirty rules by which you 
may gueſs when and in what diſeaſes you are excuſed from the quality of the Die”, 
when you are diſpenſed in the time, when in the frequency,when you muſt exchange 
one for the other : and tothis purpoſe you may inform your Conſcience by reading 


{s) De Vidtus (a) Vallefrus, Cardan, Hollerins, Zacutus Luſitanus, Paulus Zacchias, (b) Alphonſus a Fon- 


Tat. ji1 acur. 
(b) In Specyny 
med. Chrift. | 


Jumin. 2. 


(c) Lib. 1. Var. 
lect. c.18. 


tech, (c.) Gognatus, (d) Arnoldus de Villanova, (e) Petrus Hiſpanus and his Author Iſaac; 
and if you can find them agree, and that your caſe is deſcrib'd, and their rules be 
rightly applied, and the particulars b2 well weighed, and the judgment not byaſs'd 
by eaſe and fear and too great a care of your health, you might do well, if it were 


(4) Libell. de not for one thing ; and that is, that Phyſicians are not to be truſted, for they wall 


Flu carnium. 
(z) Comm. 1n 


ſpeak excellent reaſon for the ſecuring of your health, but they-think they are not 


Uaac de diztz £0 anſwer concerning the ftate of your ſoul ; and therefore they lean too much upon 
particul. 


the wrong hand for your ſatisfaction, eſpecially becavife Lent falls in the Spring #- 
quinox, in which we are very apt'to ſickneſſes. * But then if we pretend to be ex- 
cus'd by reaſon of labour and travel, every Man muſt judge for himſelf : and. yet 
there are in this a great many things t6 be confider'd ; for it muſt be a conſiderable 
diminution of our ſtrength, and a great inanition of ſpirits that can diſpenſe with 
us in this ſo great a law : but how great that muſt be,if we be judges,we ſhall be too 
favourable;tf others judge,they cannot tell; and if we fear to be gentle to our ſelves, 


we may be too rigorous,” and by the laws of faſting break the laws of charity. But 


then it may be our labour is to come, and it will be neceſſary that we lay in _ 
beforehand, leſt we faint by the way. And it is a great labour for a Man to hunt 2 
day, or to manage the great Horſe, OM 7 =--oe—-Heporemn 
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Laſſus ab 3ndomito © vel ji Romana fatigdt © © Horat. Serni, 
Militia afſuetum Gracars, ſeu pila velox | Ub:z. Sat... 
Molliter auſterum ſtudzofallente Iaborem. 


A little thing will weary a ſoft perſon, and' aJong ſport will tire a ſtrong man: and 
may not theſe put in their plea for a pleafant or-an early'meal ? for hungry men will 
p!ead hard. And the labour of the mind is alſo a great wearineſs to the bones ; and 
who thall tell me how long_T muſt ſtudy: before I'may Þþe allowed not to keep the 
punctualities of Lent ? for the-;thinking man. muſt be fed tenderly and furniſhed 
with finer ſpirits. But then who ſhall come into tlus licence 1s worth enquiring ; 
whether not only the-hard Student, but the' Preacher that ſpeaks long, and thinks 
little ; whether School-Malters, . Aclvocates; Orators,: Judges, for'every one would 
be glad of a little liberty;: and if the bodily labourer ſhalt-be excufed,'whether all 
Trades that ſit Jong, and work,eaſtiy, as Shoo-makers, Taylors, Glovers, Book-bin- 
ders may preteng to an exemption ; for thotigh Azorias:is ſorkind as to except moſt 
of theſe, yet others do.not.: And what ſhall-;the poor man'do ? Is rule is'common- 
ly to eat when he can get it ; ang if he be at arfriend's houſe muſt he refuſe to eat; 
becauſe it is not his time ?. or-muſt he ſtarve, becauſe thete is nothing but fleſh > 

Hnde fames homins vetitorum tanta cibarum eft © | | 
Certainly he can hardly be tied to the meaſures and- rules of eating Eccleſtaſtically 
that every day is in diſpute whether he ſhall. or ſhall not have ſomething that hemay 
eat naturally. But yet he is to caquire whether li»be tied. on thoſe days to faſt when 
he can be provided for: and it would alſo be known whether a poor man 1s not tied 
to refuſe ftejh and requiretiſh where it-can be had'; and whether he'is not bound 
firſt to. ſpend the fragment of his Fiſh-basket before his bits of fleſh, and Keep them 
only for nzceſlity,; and-whether he may be-ſecretly pleds'd: that he hath-that neceſſi- 
ty,put upon him that he hath fleſh but no fiſh.; There are: alſo fome' hundreds of 
queſtons more that might be conſider!d ;. ſome: are pleaſant caſes and' ſome are 
ſowre, ſoine can. be determined and ſame cannot. But the great caſe of 'Conſcience 
n.this who'e affair is, What,great good that is which this law oÞLent thus condu- 
ced.can etfe&t, which can nowther ways be effeted, and. wiuch can be greater thart 
the iniinite numbers of ſins,and daubtings, :and ſcruples,: and: tears, and troubles; 
and vexations,,.and fickneſles, ;and peeviſhne(s, and murmur,: and complaints, and 
labourious arts of excuſe, and cheating the.law, and ſlavery;and tyranny,occaſion'd — 
ind effected by is. cont), bin "12 Sly © 1/ou- 2.2 00 Oe 
© Tor although faſting is not only an excellent miniftery to ſome parts of Religion, 
blit of health alſo, C AI as 14 de | 

51 4... Aecipe nunc-uifius tennts que, \quantaque ſecun | Horat. Serm, 

Ae 7 ng: Aﬀerat 5 impromis, walens belie-——  ';" ; - 5 l.2, Sat,z, 
yet all the world knows that long faſting is- the moſt deſtrudive thing in the world 
to our bodies, and breeds-diſeaſes ſharper and more incuxabie than fulnefs and in- 
remperance z and therefore the Canon law * forbidsa faſtiof, two or three days, and *C. non dico. 
a fait beyond our ſtrength. Therefore it is\certain that the.Church cannot command &<.n0n _— 
along faſt : and therefore, in the beginning of the cuſtom. of Lent it was but a faſt tnſece. dift, 5 
0 one day, or two at moſt,eating at night. And although this faſt was then a faſt of | 
I!berty, and permitted to every ones Choice z yet it might be enjoyn'd in every Go- 
vernment, according to the fore-deſcribed meaſures. But: that inſtead of a faſt, the 
Church ſhould preſcribe a diet, an ill diet, not only unpleaſant, but unwholſome; 
and that with ſo much ſeverity,and with ſo much danger, and fo many ſnares, is no 
exerciſe of that power which Chriſt hath given her, but. of that power which is 
ulurp'd, ill gotten and worſe adminiſtred. It is againſt. the law of charity, and 
therefore ought not to be a law of the Church ; thatmen be tied for'torty days to- 
gether to keep from their uſual diet, not to be temperate, but to,þe vex'd and raFd, 
this I fay is uncharitable, and therefore unlawful, | NS! 


f 3 4 : 


Hoo hic quidem homines tam brevem <itamn colunt, Yo Pſeudol.AG. 3; 

Raum haſece herbas hujuſmodsz in ſuam abuum congeritut , ESO 0 5 
Formidoleſas diflu, nom eſu modo : | : 

Quas berbas pecudes non edunt, homines edunt. 
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As the Cook in the Comedy complain'd, eating Herbs and ill Diet makes Men to 
live ſuch ſhort lives. And what intereſt of Religion is ſerved by eating Fiſh and Ner. 
tle-pottage, is no: ubvious to. him that hath tried it, or can conſider it : | 
Mantuan, Theſtylss hanc nemo pultem ſale fectt amarum : 
Death and ſickneſs is in this Pot. And I remember to have heard a Friar, none of the 
meaneſt of his Order, ſay, that he never kept Lent for a long time together, but at 
Eaſter he had a great fit of Sickneſs : and therefore as the Canoniſts ſay that a future 
labour and wearineſs may legitimate the breach of the ſtri& meaſures of the law as 
well as if it be actual and preſent ; ſo may the fear of ſickneſs as well take off the oh. 
ligation as when it is preſent : and of this, every man that is not of an athletick 
health hath reaſon to be afraid. 
10. But that which relates alſo very much to the law, though not ſo much to us, is 
this, that all this trouble is for little or no good : if there be any good in it, jt is 
relative, and.tranhent, and contingent, and inconfſiderable, and without hazard o- 
therwiſe to. be acquired: For though fools and poor folks are ſometimes preſs'd with 
the evils of ſuch a change of Diet, yet the witty and the rich can change all that law 
into the arts and inſtruments of pleaſure. For the greateſt Feaſts and the greateſt 
Epicuriſms uſe to be in Fiſh. So he in the Comedy, + pan 
Moſtell. A&.3. Muſece hercle agitis etatem, ta ut vos decet : 
SCEN. 2. Vino & wittu, piſcatu probo, elefhils 
Vitam colitss ; | 
Wine and choice Fiſh make Muſick at the Table. 
Pos, AR; 2: Nam in re 4, ru , ex copia piſcaria 
Scen. 8. Gonſulere licebtt. 
They are forbid: no ſorts, no-quantity, no delicacies of Fiſh or Wine. And if this 
be objected to them, they anſwer, that Fith is leſs pleaſant, leſs nutritive than fleſh, 
and therefore wiſely choſen by the Church: to be the entertainments of our Lenten 
Table : but if you objec, that Fiſh is therefore not to be eaten becauſe it is unwhol- 
* vide Paul. ſome, breeds 111 juices, and afflicts the body; * they anſwer, that we are miſtaken ; 
Zacchiz [7+ that Fiſh is a delicacy ; that Alexander the Great was fo delighted with little Fiſhes, 
Ia. v. tit. $* that he would:ſend them for Preſents to his deareſt friends ; that Suetonius tells the 
Quaſt. 2. ſame of Auguſtus Ceſar ; that Bullinger tells that the Rhodjans efteem'd them that 
"yg -— "4 lov'd and hiv'd much upon Fiſh to be Gentlemen and well bred, and all other Clowns 
vid. Athenz- and of a rude Palate; that Fulius Ceſar at one Triumphal Feaſt entertain'd his Guelts 
uth ib. 1.D&Þ- with 8000 Lampreys 3 that the great Feaſt which Metellus made,and which we find 
* Lib. 4 Satur- deſcrib'd in * Macrobius, was eſpecially made coſtly and del;cious with the Fiſh there 
nal. cap. 13. preſented. C077 
. —---—Quo pertinet ergo Proceros odsſſe Iupos ? 


He therefore that objects againit the ſeverity and affliction of the Lenten Diet,knows 
not the arts of Feaſting ; and complains of the Church for a ſtep-mother, when ſhe 
is not only kind, but fond alſo in making ſuch proviſions. But if Fiſh be unwhol: 
lome, then eat Herbs, but at no hand fleſh. | 

Parecite mortales dapibus temerare nefandss 

Gorpora : ſunt fruges, ſunt deducentia ramos 

Pondere o_ ſuo, tumideque in wvitibus uve. 

[4 


Sunt herbe dulces, ſunt que miteſcere flamma 

Mollirique queant ; nec vobis lafteus humor 

Eripitur, nec mella thyms redolentia flore. 

Prodiga divitias alimentaque mitia tellus 

Snggerit, atque epulas ſine cede & ſangume prabet. 

Carne fere ſedant jejunta. > | 
For Lions and Wolves, Tigres and Bears eat fleſh ; but God hath provided great va- 
riety of other things beſides fleſh. In ſome places Milk is permitted, in all, Herbs and 
Fruits and Broths : and theſe are agreeable to a weak ſtomach ; according to that 0 
No fie char. St. Paul, Quz infirmus eſt, olus 4 15% 2494 He that is weak eateth herbs ; it is the argu; 
lib. 8, cap.r, Ment of Bruyermas. : 

17, But T ſhall make a better uſe of it if T ſhall obſerve that St.Paul gives 1t as a note © 

infirmity, when Chriſtians upon pretences and little arguments ſhall not dare to eat 
fleſh, but inſtead of them eat herbs; they are weak in the faith that do it, and do 


not conſader that fleſh can as well be ſanRified by the word of God and BrayeCs - 


15. Matamorp: 


CE } 
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Letticeand Aſparagus : and that a little fleſh and coarſe and common, wil better 
ſerve the end of faſting, and that faſting better ſerve the end of Religion, than va- 
riety of Fiſh, and a belly fil'd with Fruits and Wine and Superſtition. All or any 
thing of this may be done in Diſcipline, and with liberty : but becauſe it may be 
unfit for ſo very many, and forall at ſome time, and may produce much evil, and 
hath in it rio more good than fo give us cauſe to ſay that it may be us'd, it is a very - 
unfit thing to become the matter of an Eccleſiaſtical law, a trouble and danger to | 
the body, and a great ſnare to the conſcience, which it may intangle, but it can 
never cleanſe : | 

———-Pinguem UIt1S albumque nec Oftrea, 

Nec Scarns, aut poterit peregrina juvare Lagos. — 
To eat Fiſh or Herbs are of ſo little uſe in Religion, they are fo trifling an exerciſe 
of the body by reſtraining the appetite,that beſides that all bodzly exerciſe profiteth but 
ittle, this 1s ſo little of that, as it is conducted, and as it iseven,in the very permiſſ- 
os of the law, that it is not worth all this diſcourſe about it ; only to reſcue the 
conſcience from ſuch ſnares and little intanglements 1s of great concernment. * Faſt- 
ing is very good to ſome purpoſes, at ſome times, and to ſome perſons : but laws 
regard that quod plerumgue eſt, and therefore in the matter of a periodical and long 
continued faſt cannot but be uncharitable and unreaſonable: and therefore when 
there is cauſe for ſuch injunctions, they are to be preſs'd with argument and exhor- 
tation, not by Empire and neceſſity. For ſuppoſing the Law otherwiſe without obje- 
ion, yet he that faſts againſt his will, does not ſerve God ; and therefore external- 
ly to be forc'd to do it, is not a lawful exerciſe of Eccleſiaſtical power. 

12, The ſum is this: If it be the faſt of one day, 1t may be indicted by our lawful ſu- 
perior, with the meaſures of prudence and charity,and according to the needs of the 
Church. * But if it be the faſt of many days together, it 1s a burden, and therefore 
not to be exacted, leſt it be uncharitable. But if there be a law, the law ought to 
bend in all the flexures of reaſon and a probable neceſſity, and to prevail only by the 
reaſon of the thing, not the force of a command. * But if it be no faſt, but a change 
of diet, 1t 1s of ſo little profit, that it will not recompence the trouble,and will turn 
into ſuperſtition, and will more miniſter to evil than to good, and is not properly 
the matter of an Eccleſiaſtical law, and the Biſhop hath no power to make a law in 
this matter : it is nat for God; and it is not for Religion,but for vanity, or Empire, 
or ſuperſtition. | 

12, This only I am to add in erder to the determination of our conſcience in the pra- 
&ice of this inquiry.That if there be a law madeby the Civil power for the keeping 
Lent, then it is for civil regards,and the law is not for ſuperſtition, but therefore to 
be obſerved as other civil laws are,with the ſame equity and meaſures of obedience; 
of which I am to give further accounts in the Chapter of the Interpretation and Di- 
minution of humane laws. But if it be ſtill an Eccleſiaſtical law, indicted and ſug- 
ceſted by the Spiritual power,-and only corroborated by the civil power, and for 
them efformed into a law, then it obliges the conſcienceno otherwiſe than it did 
and ought to do in the hands of the Spiritual power ; that is, only when the Law is 
for good, and not for evil, with Chriſtian liberty, and not a ſnare, when it is fit to 
be perſwaded, and ought to be complied with, then and there it may be indicted, 
and 1s to be obeyed accordingly. 


Horat. ub 
ſupra, 
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RULB IE | 5 
Eccleſiaſtical Laws muſt ever promote the ſervice of God and the good of 
Souls ; but muſt never put a ſnare or ſflumbling-block, to Conſciences. 


1, F7He holy Primitives in their laws and a&ions ever kept that ſaying of the Apo- 1 Cor. 14; 16; 
{tle in their eye and intheir heart, make rep; onoSoplky yerraw, Every word, Eptel 4: 39: 

every action muſt be weps orcoSoulw Þ yparas, for the uſe of edifying : Let all things be 
done for edification : and therefore much more muſt laws, which have a permanent 
cauſality and influence upon the actions of the Church ; for therefore they are ei- 
ther a Permanent good or evil. 1at: | 
2. Whenthe Churches had hope of OT Jews by gentleneſs and compli- 
| TEIN tn ne os nee OY OED En Gon Ebel 
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ance in {ome outward rites, the Church made Laws of combination and analogy, of 
continuation and correſpondence in ſome obſeryances. Thus the Apoſtles at” the 
Council of Ferufalem indicted the abſtinence from Blod, as being infinitely offen- 
live to the Fews, and apt to eſtrange their hearts from the whole Religion of them 
that eat it. And therefore the Law was made that it might cement the ſtones of the 
Spiritual Building, and the Fews and Gentiles might make the two Walls of the 
Church. Burt when the Fews refus'd to come in, and excepting the remnant on] 
(of which St. Paul ſpeaks) which were ſaved, the reſt grew to hate the Lord of life 
then the Church confider'd that to uſe their liberty would be for the edification of 
the Church of the Gentiles; and then they remembred that Moſes had pjven the 
Fes fleſh, but forbad them blood, but Chrift gave us both fleſh and blood, and forbad nej- 
ther ; and-therefore they return'd to that uſe of it that was moſt for charity and li- 
b-rty, i:{truction and edification. * Upon the ſame account, though the Church 
was kind to the Fews, yet they would take care not to offend any of her children by 
retaining words that might abule them into a good opinion of their Religion ; and 
therefore at tirſt they abſtaun'd trom the name of Prieft, and Temple, as is to be oh. 
ſerved in Tuſtin Martyr, Ignatias and Mynutins. * At the firſt the Chriſtians kept 
the Zeriſh Sabbath ; but in the Council of Laodzcea it was forbidden ; and in the 
70. Canon of tha: Co!lection which zoes under the name of the Apoſtles, which was 
publiſhed much about the ſame time, the Chriſtians are forbidden [eque Jejunta cum 
Fudeis exercere, nec feſios dies agere, nec que 1n ipſorum celebritatibus Xena mittuntux 
accipere}]to keep the Ferijh Faſts, or Fealts, or to receive their Preſents, w/z. of yn- 
leavened Cakes which upon thoſe days they uſually ſent abroad. And the reaſon of 
the prohibition is, leſt Judaiſm ſhould be valued, and leſt Chriſtians be ſ{candaliz'q 
at ſuch compliance, as Zonuaras and Balſamo note upon. that Canon of the Laogdiceay 
Council, but is more fully diſcqurſed by Conſtantzne upon the keeping of Eafter, as 
Enſebzus reports 1n his lite. 

'To this end all Laws and Canons muſt be made ; not- only for that great reaſon, 
becauſe the end of the Commandment 1s Charity, and; of all Eccleſtaſtical Govyern- 
ment is the building up the Church 7» love; but becauſe the Church.-hath no power 
to make Laws which are not for edification ; and this the Apoſtle teſtifies twice in 
one Epiſtle uſin; the ſame. words,; that the power and authority which the Lord bad 
given to him, was for edification, not for deſtyuttion. * And:this is not only ſo to be un- 
derſtood,that if the Church makes Laws which are not for edification,the does amiſs; 
but that ſhe obliges not, her laws are null, and do not; bind the Conſcience. For it 
is otherwiſe here than in Civil laws : right or wrong the Civil Conſtitutions bind 


the body, or.the ſoul ; but becauſe the verification of the laws of the Church is in 


the hands of God, and he only materially and effectively puniſhes: the rebellious a- 
gainſt this Government, it 1s certain he will do only according to the merit of the 
cauſe, and mat verifie a power which he hath forbidden... But in the Civil Courts 
there Ap 3. > ae that 1s, exterminating or afflictive, which can puniſh them 
whom., God; will finally . abſolve. Therefore it is that when the Church does any 
thing beyond her commiſhon, ſhe does no way. oblige;the Conſcience,neither active- 
ly nor paſſiyely.; the Chprch, puniſhes ng Man temporally, and God 'will not either 
temporally or e;ernally. affli& thoſe,who d@ not obey-there where he hath given no 
Man power to command. And this is greatly to be obſerved in all the caſes of Con- 
ſcience concerning Eccleſiaſtical laws. If we underſtand where the Spiritual power. 
can command; where ſhe can exhort and ought to prevail, we have found out all 
the meaſures of our obedience. But if fe gges;beyond her commiſhon,the hurts none 
but her ſelf ;, fyr the hath nothing ty de with Bodies and. our Souls are in ſafe.hands. 
And the cafe\vs muchalike,: in ca tho Wiritual low be bound by the Civil power : 
for the King whea he makes Lawsof Religion is tied-upto the Evangelical meaſures; 
and if he prevaricates, he does indeed tie us to a pafhive obedience, but the conſct- 


ence. is ng otherwiſe bounds and he:is te govern Chriſt's: Church by the ſame met 


ſures with. which the.Apoſtles did, and,ghe;Biſhops their-Succeſſors did and ought- 


to.do. before the Civil power was, Chriftiag, , For.he.hath:no more-power over con- 
ſciences than they.had,; and therefore heought not bythe afflictions of rhe body to 
invade the.ſon}; but. if he does, ta Ivan, cAAS mh ifoiay, he hath power over 
Bodies, but no authority over the Conſcience. This being conſidered, the Rule 
hath effec in the following Particulars, at 
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4 Tr. This Rule is to be underſtvod poſitively and afirmattively ; that is, The Church 
in all her Conſtitutions muſt take care that the Church be edifed and built up in 
ſome grace or other. But riot fo, that whatſoever 1s for edification ſhe hath power i 
to co nimand. The meaſures and limits of her Legiſlative power I have already de. ES 
{crib'd *; it muſt be within thoſe cireles : and though other things without rhem 
may be uſeful, and fit for inſtru&ion, or to promote the interett of a vertue; yet 
Chrift hath left them at liberty, and his Church hath no power to bind beyond his 
commiſſion. They can exhort and perfwade, and by conſent they can preſcribe ; but 
to the mak ng ot a law there 1s ſomething 2He requir'd, bejides that it be apt to edi- 
fie of to inftruct. For (beſides that it muſt be of ſomething plac'd in her power) it 
muſt edifie, and not deftroy ; it muſt build up, and not pull down ; that 1s, 1t muſt 
butid with all hands, and not pull dowr: with one. 

5. - Einſtance in the inſtitution of ſigniftcant ce; emonies, that is, ſuch which are not 

maiters of order and decency, but meecrly for fignification and the repreſentment of 

ſore truth or myſtery. Thoſe which are prudently choſen are in their own nature 

aft to inſtruct. Thus the uſe of Pictures in the Greek and in the Lutheran Churches 

is ſo far ufeful;that it can convey a ſtory, and a great and a good examptie to the Peo- 

ple that come thither, and ſo ſar they may be for edification. But becauſe theſe car 

alfo and do too often degenerate into abuſe and invade Religion, to make a law of 

theſe is not ſafe;and when that law docs prevail toany evil that is not eaſily by other 

means cured, it does not prevail upon the conſcience: and indeed to make a law for 

the uſe. of them, is not directly within the commiſſion oi the Eccleſiaſtical power, 

But there:is aiſo more init than thus. For although fignificant ceremonies can be 

for edification-to the Church in! ſome degree, and in ſome perſons ; yet it is to, be 

confidered: whether the'introducing of ſuch things does not deſtroy the Church, not . 

only- iwher Chriſtian liberty, but in the ſimplicity and purity and ſpirituality of her 

Rejipiort, by inſenſibly changing it into a*ceremonial and external ſervice. To the 

Ceremonial law of the Fews nothing was to be added, and trom it nothing was to 

be ſubſtrated!; andin:Chriſtianity we have leſs reaſon to add any thing of cere- 

mony, exceptihg tligcircumiſtances and'advantazes of the very Miniſtery, as time 

and place; and veſſtts and ornaments, and neceſſary appendages. But when, we ſpeak 

of« rituals oriceremonies} that is; exterior ations or things beſides the inſtitution or 

command ofi Chriſt, either- we'intend them as'a part of the Divine'ſervice, an&then 

they-are unlawful and-ifitolerable ; or if only for {iznification; that is ſo little a 

thing; ofiſo-incortfiderable uſe in the fulneſs'and clatity of the revelations Evange- 

lical; that belides that-itkeeps'Chtiftians ſtill in the ſtate of infancy and minority, 

and ſuppotes them always learning, and never commg tb the knowledge of the truth, it 

ought no®to ſtand againſt 'any danger or offence that'can by th:m be brought to 

any: wite:arnd:/good Chriſtians.” | 

7. In ſome ages of the Ptimmitive Church, and in ſome Churches, they gaye to per: Lib. z. conte. 

ſons to be baptized milk and honey,or a little wine, (as we read in Trtallian and St. anon 

Hierom ) to {ignitie that thoſt Catechumens were Babes in Chriſt; and'in a rebus to Luciferianos; 

recommend to them that ſaying 'of St. Peter, as newborn babes deſire the ſincere milk of 

the Word. Now belides'that this was not'uſual; to give Pero yPRicks where they 

had plain precepts,and-to-give ſigns of things'that were preſent and perceiv'd,it was 

of very. tte uſe, that af Churches that I know'ef have laid it afide. It was alſo a 

cuftorraneiontly, whert they brought the Bread and Wine'to the Altar or Commu- 

nton table;'to preſent milk along with at ; artd this alfo did fignific nutrition by. the 

Body and Bloodiof ChriſtBut the/Cotincil of Bracara forbad it uP0:1 this reaſon,quia Cap: xi 

evidens ex-mplim Foangeliez veritatis ilhid offerti nin ſimit, becauſe Chriſt did no ſuch 

thing, and cormimanded no fuch thing';-and therefore nothing” is to be added to 

thoſe ceremonies which Chriſt left. * And. indezd if the Church might: add things - 

or rituals of fighification;then'the'walls might be covet” d with the figures of Doves, 

Sheep, Lambs, Serpents, Birds, and the*Communion-table 'with Bread,Wine, Herbs, 

Tapers, Pizeons,Raiſons; Honey; MiKk arid Lambs, or whatever elſe the wit of Man 

0” the naturetand ſence of the Myſterfes might invent or import. But conce-ning 

ſuch things-as theſs; the judgment of Balfamon'is this': Eos malefacere arbitror, qui in 

Eccleſia ccolumbas* emittunt-pto' Spiritis ſantt#* adventu; & qui pro'illa flells' que 10-1, can, 85; 

v0 "ods apparuerat, & erat- admirabilis, cereos accendunt ; & qui- arcauam £9 ſalu-Synod. . in 

tarems Domnti, & Des; & ' Servatoris noftri Jeſus Chrifti generationemt thoro flrafo ex. 75ls 
| Promary ; 
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\primunt ; & que ſunt ſupra rationem E& ments cogitatsonem humants adinventionibus de. 
ſeribunt. To let- a Pigeon fly to fignifie the coming of the Holy Spirit; to light 
up Candles'to repreſent the Epiphany; to dreſs a Bed to expreſs the fecret and in- 
effable- Generation of the Saviour of the World ; to winch he might have added; 
to'prepare the figure of the Crucifix, and to bury an Image to deſcribe the great Sa- 
crifice of the Croſs for the redemption of Mankind: theſe are things to no purpoſe : 
not only for the levity and theatrical gayeties and repreſentments unbefitting the 
gravity and purity and ſpirituality of Chriſtian Religion ; but alſo the manner of 
tzaching theſe truths by ſymbo!ical things and actions 1s t- 12, too ſuſpicious, 
too dangerous to be mingled with the Divine Liturgies. C:!: '2y as he pleaſe 
conſign his own good things that he gives us z but he conl1; 30d, and repre- 
fents none, but what he alſo gives and effects in that mim! 211d ander that 
'fign : but a ſymbolical rite of humane invention to fignifte who! 17 19: not effec, | 
and then introduc'd into the-ſolemn Worſhip of God, is ſo like ti9!e vain imagina- 
tions and repreſentments forbidden in the ſecond Commandment, that the very ſuf. 
picion is more againſt edification than their uſe can pretend to. But if any fuch ri- 
tual or ceremony be int oduc'd by cuſtom or by conſent, it ought to be us'd as Men 
uſe their Champignons 3; they boyl them in three or tour waters, cleanſing them 
both by water and fire before they be us'd at all ; much more betore they be per- 
{waded into a law. 


2. But when they can be innocently us'd, that is, when they can be made uſeful, 
and yet be innocent in themſelves, yet it is to be taken care of, that they may nor 
only by their abuſe, or by miſtake, but that by their number they be not trouble: 
ſome and inconvenient. This advice I learn from St. Auſi:m, in whoſe time the: 
Church had gone beyond her rule and beyond her power in the introducing or per-: 
mitting to be introduc'd very many iignificant ceremonies z every one of which he 
could not dire&ly blame, but yet they were ſervile burdens, and intolerable belides, 
by their number and their load. [Etzamſ# non intelligatar quomodo contra fidem ſunt, 


Epiſt. 119. Ztamen quoniam onerant religiouem, & ſeruilibus oneribus premunt quam Chriftas volmt- 
CaP-19 panciſſmis && manifeſtis celebrationum Sacramentis liberam eſſe ; propterea faciunt ut to- 
lerabil;or fit conditio Fudaorum, s etiamſe tempus libertatss:non agnoverunt, legalibus 


tamen ſarcinis ſubjicichantur, non humants praſumptionibus.] Although it 15s not to be un- 
derftood how theſe things are direftly againſt the Faith, yet they burden Religion, and load 
with. a ſervile preſſure her whom Chriſt left free and charg'd only with the two Sacraments : 
therefore our caſe 1s worſe than that of the Jews ;, for though they had not a time of liberty, 
yet they were charg'd ouly with burdens that God zmpoſed, but not with the preſumptions of 
man : Which words are a ſevere condemnation of ſuch laws and cuſtoms:Eccleliaſti- / 
cal. And therefore there is reaſon to celebrate and honour the wiſdom and prudence 
of the Church of England, which hath in all her offices retained but one ritual or ' 
ceremony that is not of Divine ordinance or Apoſtolical practice, and that 1s, 
| the Groſs in Baptiſm : which though it be a ſignificant -ceremony, and-of no other | 
. Reie. uſe, yet as it is a compliance with the practice of all ancient Churches, * ſo it is 
Evil ce, Very innocent in it ſelf, and being one alone is in no regard troubleſome or aflli- 
ctive to thoſe that underſtand her power and her liberty and her reaſon. I faid, 
ſhe hath one only ceremony of her own appointment ; for the Ring in Marriage 1s 
the ſymbol of a Civil and a Religious contra, it is a pledge. and cuſtom of the 
Nation, not of Religion : and thoſe other circumſtances of her Worſhip ,- are 
but determinations of time and place and manner of a duty, ;. they ſerve to other. - 
purpoſes beſides ſignification, they were not made for that; but for order and de- 
cency, for which there is an Apoſtolical precept, and a natural reaſon, and an evi- 
dent neceſſity, or a great convenience. Now if beſides theſe uſes. they can be 
conſtrued to any good fignification or inſtruction, that is- ſo far from being 2 
prejudice to them, that it is their advantage, their principal end being different, 
and warranted, and not deſtroy'd by their ſuperinduc'd and. accidental uſe. * In 
other things we are to remember that figures and ſhadows were for the Old Teſta- 
ment, but light and manifeſtation is in the New ; and. the Egyptians indeed did 
teach Religion by Symbolical figures ; and in the Eaſtern Empire their Laws Were | 
- written with Characters and Abbreviatures; and in the Schools of Plato and Pythago- 


ras they taught their Scholars by numbers and figures ; and Diodorns of bye -_ 
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Origen brought in an Allegorical way of expounding the Scriptures,and almoſt whol- 
ly, but certainly too much left the literal and ſimple way of interpretation,and ſo do 
the Perfe&t;oniſts and ſome others at this day : but we that walk in the light of the 
Goſpel, and re oyce in that light, have received from Chriſt and his Apoſtles an ea- 
fier way of teaching the People ; and are not therefore to return to the Elements 
and Rituals of Fews and Pagan Schools. Chriſt left no fign but two that did alſo ef- 
fet.as well as fipnifie : and if they had only ſignified, and done no other good, we 
have no reaſon to betjeve that they would have been appointed. Bur this thing is 
gone into fo great inconvenience in the Church of Rome, that there are not only ſd 
many Ceremonies #s do fill a Book in Fe{/o; but the reaſons and ſignifications of them 
are offered $0 us by Durandus, Durantas, Picecumes and others : but it is certain that 
all the Propoſitions and Myſteries fignified by them are very much ſooner learn'd 
than the meaning of thoſe Ceremonies. But that thofe Rituals or Circumſtances of 
Liturgy, the aQiors, geſtures, habits, and inſtruments of order and decency be alſo 
Genificant, gives an advantage to the things themſelves, and makes their firſt inten- 
ded Miniſtery of ſome more uſefulneſs. ES 

9. | 3. Eccleſiaſtical Laws are not then for edification when they give offence to the 
wiſe and to the good, to the lovers of peace and the obedient to Government ; that 
16, when there is m their nature ſo much real evil, or £76 much cauſe of jealouſie of 
which the Law-givers canfiot purge them, that the good and complying principles 
that axe in the good ſubjects cannot be fafficient to give them entertainment. But 
of this the Law-givers are to be the Judyes ; and if they infiſt upon them when there 
1s caufs enough to lay them aſide, they fn agarnft their Brethren, and they fin againſt 
Gbriſt. But the Laws themſelves do not bind, if the exceptions againſt them be juſt 
and reaſonable and ſufficient : which whether they be or no, the Church-Rulers 
ſhajt judge at prefent, and God ſhall judge at laſt : and in the mean time there can, 
be no other rule given, but that the ſuperior and inferior endeavour by all ways of 
prudence and humility to ſatisfie one another. A peaceable mind,and willingneſs to 
tearn, and a charitable expoſition, are the juft diſpoſitions of the ſubje&s duty ; and 
the Goveenours are to take all the care of fouls that can be ſuppoſed to be the duty 
of Spiritual Fathers : and if theſe things be done, there will be no hatred, and no re- 
proach, and no ſchiſm. But if the queſtian be who ſhall yield, the Governours cer- 
tainty have authority, and the uthers ſay they have reaſon : the one ought to bepiti- 
ed, and the other ought to be obeyed ; but both ought to yield : only the ſubject 
muſt yie!d outward obedience, though otherwiſe it were not neceſſary, yet if it be 
kwful, it accidentally becomes ſo; and if it be not lawful, or if he thinks it is not, 
yet he muſt be careful he give nov offence, but modeſtly, humbly and without re- 
proach offer his reaſons againſt the taw. But then the Governours alſo muſt yield : 
they muſt not conſider how much is poſſible for them, but how much is fit z they 
muſt meditate nothing of Empire, but mnch of charity ; they muſt conſider which 
wil do moſt good to the ſouls to whom they do relate ; they muſt with meckneſs | 
inſtruc the gain-fayers, and with ſweetneſs endeavour to winthem, and bear: with 2 
the infirmities of the weak, if they can perceive the weaknels tobe innocent. But if 
a crime be mingled with it, and be diſcerned, it is matter of edification that ſuch 
Criminals be diſcountenanc'd, and the Authority be immur'd and kept from con- 
tempt. But in theſe and the like accidents the Spirit of God muſt be invocated and 
imptor'd and endear'd, that by his aids the Church riiay be ſafely and wiſely and 
charitably governed. Whoever wants wiſdom muſt ask it of God; and God will be 
calily entreated to do good, and to give good things. 
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to, This only js to be added, that according as the matter of the Laws is of advan- 
| tage, or neceſſity, or only of convenience more or leſs, ſo are the Governburs of 
Churches and Guides of Souls to be more or leſs eaſie in diſpenſing or armulling 
their Laws: till then, neither the Rulers nor the ſubje& can by any other-means be 
excuſed from fin, but by a hearty enquiry, and a ſincere humble labour to do their 
duty toeach other, according to the beſt of their underſtanding. For if this cor 
not prove a juſt compliance, it will at leaſt preſerve peace and innocence z an 
though the firſt is beſt, becauſc it includes theſe, yet theſe are the next beſt. 
1. 4 Eccleſiaſtical Laws that encourage and adorn, and add degrees and moments 
and zeat to the fervice of God, are good miniſteries of edification 5. and till by 
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exceſs or accident they convert into evit, are of themſelves fit to miniſter to Religi 
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Thus the uſe of P/almedy or ſinging of Pſalms, becauſe it- 6an-ſtir up-the affeci.. 
ons, .and make Religion: pleaſe more, faculties, is very ; apt for; the , editication of 
Churches. The uſe of Muſical Inftruments may alſo ada ſome little advantages to 
ſinging; but they are more apt to change Reiigzun into,air and fancies, and take of 
fome of its ſimplic.ty, and axe not ſo fitted 107 edificarion. , Ad diſciplinas. altquid 

227. q-91-Ut. gyt3fictale 0r2anmm non efſe adhibendum, 121d; 4rijioile as ig is, quoted 'by Aquinas, Arti. 

= ficial Inſtruments are not fic to, be app:ied:to the ute of Diſciplines. That is, the Mu- 

:*  fick of Inflruments of it ſelf ,do:s not-make a man; wiſey,;; or inſtruct.him- in any 

thing. This 1s true, and therefore they, are;not of themſelves, very good minifteries 

of Religion. But Vocal Mutick, being natural, and the action of .a man with the 

circumſtance of pleaſure, if*it come toirtreſt Religion is. of, great-uſe; as alt the.ex- 

perience of .man can tell. Inſtruments may guide the voice,and ſo they, may be ug'q ; 

but they are but a friends friend to Religion, and can'have no near. relation to: the 

Queſt.ro7-al ſervice of God. - Tuſtin Martyr as%s the Palin why the, Church uſes;Songs in her 

_—_ Liturgy, after the manne:; of the unwiſe and weak under the Law. Anſwers; s xg 

agai ana by Tos riTIUs:apugdacr, GADL T0 METE TWy abyyywr oPYHARY LOH 3): Mer 

cpuotus % xegranws, That merely to fing 15.10t proper to. weak, and ignorant: perſons; but 

4 mg with inanimate inſtruments with dancing and wath 4imbrels. Therefore inthe Chux: 

In Plal. 150. ches we do not aſe byhins wath ſuch organs ar mſtraments. And: St: Chryſoftom ſaith, ' that 

thaſe Inſifuments were” permitted to the Jews ob corum. imbecillitatem, for their 

weakneſs : and he adds, As the Fews did praiſe God by. alh the inſtruments, of, Mufick, fo 

.* . weare commanded to praiſe him with all. aur members, our;eyes,' cur tongues, our ears, out 

hands. The Tame tiung 5s alſo afirm'd by Iſdore Pelufrot:; Since God permitted. ſacri: 

fices and effuſions of blood for ther childifbneſs, it is no, wander. that: be did tolerate: that 

Mujck which is made by the Harp and Pſaltery. But then yn relation to us, he expoynds 

that Palm to ſizrufie not literally, but myſtcally. , Bywhe:ſound of the Trumpet he un- 

derftands the memory of the Reſurrettion ;: by Pſaltery aud;Harp, our tougue and mouth; 

by. Timbrel and Dances, our body and mind ; by every thing that, hath breath,] every ſpimt: 

Ange!s and'men are called upon. to -praiſe the Lord... : But now.upon this account 

we may eaſily perceive the difference of Vocal from Inſtrumental Muſick. in Chur- 

ches; this beitig but typical of that, and permitted .then when they knew not fo 

well to uſe their voices and tongues to praiſe the Lord. And certainly. the difference 

is very material, not only'becauſe we-find theſe wiſe, men ſaying that Inſtruments 

were typical and permitted 91x ynTwoTHTE, for therr, tenderneſs and infancy : but alſo 

© becauſe by the voice arid torigue we can propcrly and, directly ſerve God,.and as 

well by finzing as. ſaying, arid better, if it be better ;. which can never be ſaid of. in- 

ſtrumental Mujick : which though I cannot condemn if it be us'd asa help to Pſalmo. 

dy; yet it muſt.niot be call.d ſo much as a circumſtance of the Divine Service, for 

that is all canbe (aid of Vocal Muſick. But of this theuſe is very great,and Iwill on- 

ly repreſent it In the words of Fuſtin Mart jr ; urahiaevlaino oa ares, ſimple and 

Ubi lira. plain ſmerng ts left in Churches, For this ſtirs up the mind with,a certain pleaſure unto an 

ardent deſire of that which 3s celebrated in the Song ; it appeaſes the tbres and. affettzons 

of the fleſh - it. drives away the evil thoughts of our enemies that are inviſible and ſecretly 

ariſe ; it makes the mind irriguous and apt to bring forth holy and Divine fruits 3 ut makes 

the Generous contenders in piety valiant and ftiroug in adverſity ; and it brings a medicine 

and remedy to all the evil accidents of our life. St. Paul in, his ſpiritual armory calls this 

the Sword of the Spirit : for it 1s all of it' the Word of God which 1s celebrated, inthe 

Witnd, in the Song, and in the Terſe : it drives away evil ſpirits, and the pious mind 45; by 

the Songs of the Church perfetted 3u vertuz,] , The Eulogy is fair and Jarge : but yet 

alf wite, nd ſober perſons do' find fault when the Praſmody which is recommended 

t0 1s by the practice of Chriſt and his' Apoltles, dos ſenſibly. paſs further-10- 

to Ait than into.Reliion, and ſerves pleaſure more, than devotion z when it 

' recedes from that native ſimplicity and gravity which ſerv'd the affe&ions and 

holy aſpirations of ſo many ages of the Church ; when. it. 1s 10 conducted that it 

thail not be for edification,that is,when it is To made accurate and curious that oope | 
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can; foyn in it but Muſicians, and they alſo are not ſo recitative, they do not fing 
and expreſs the words ſo plainly that they which hear do underſtand ; for by this 
means i h2 -reateſt benefit and ſe of edification is loſt : as appears in thoſe words of 
St.Baſil, who when he had highly commended 75; veagdizs Tepmrior Tos Ioyunaiy eſuas 
Tawiy iv, the delight of melody mingled with heavenly myſteries, he adds, Aus wo Tz 
&raponce TEuTE pin Tor Laruany mir Eawerontar, For this cauſe were the Tunes of har- 
monzous Pſalms deviſed for us, that they which either are young in years, Or novices 
in inſtruction, might when they think they ſing, have their fouls inſtructed in the 
truth. "Q 73s 093; Eawvoins Tf diSaoxcav, ous Te afar nuas y TH AUGITENA Martivay 
Mixearoutre, O the great wiſdom of our Heavenly Maſter, which at the ſame time de- 
ſigns to have us pleas'd and inſtrufted to perfettion by the ſmging of F. ſalms ! But in this 
and all things like this, the rulers of Churches are to do that which moſt promotes 
the end of their inſtitution. Salus populi ſuprema lex eſto, 15 a ru:e which 1n this affair 
hath no exception.: the ſalvation of one ſoul is more then all the intereſts in the 
World belides. 

5: A'though Counſels Evangelical being obſerved are oreatly for the glory of 
Gad and for the edification of the Church ; yet it is not for editication that they be 
injoin'd, and therefore make not the proper ſubie& and matter of Eccleſiaſtical 
laws : and the reaſon is, all that wiſdom by which God was moved not to injoin it, 
even becauſe all Men cannot take it, and few Mzn will ; and the impoſition is not 
Cuyos ypup os, 4 gentle yoke, but is a perpetual ſnare. For here is the difference be- 
rween things indifferent and Counſels Evangelical, though alike they be teft under 
no command by God, yet for ſeveral reaſons : for things in themſelves indifferent 
are t00 little for the ſervice of God, and Counſels Evangelical are too great for our 
ſtrengths ; and therefore God will not be worthipped by: thoſe, and he will not put 
any neceſſity upon theſe : but yet thoſe may be made matter of humane laws, be- 
cauſe they. may become uſeful to many purpoſes ; hut Counſels cannot be made in- 
to Laws, not becauſe the nature of the things themſelves will not bear the load of 
a Commandment, but becauſe our natures will not : and therefore they are to be 
advis'd, encourag'd, preached, practis'd, commended and rewarded ; any thing but 
iroyn'd,or made into neceſſary duty. And ihdeed, when we contider that Counſels 
of perfection are a dire& worſhip of Gud when they are perform'd, and that God 
only is to make laws of his own worſhip and direct Religion, and that in theſe he 
would make no law, becauſe theſe ſhould not become neceſlary,but the inſtruments 
of a voluntary ſervice, that in theſe things we might ſhew our love, as in the matter 
of his laws we ſhew our obed'ence ; the Church cannot have a power legiſlative in 
theſe, for ſhe is the mouth of Chriſt, to command what he'commands, to exhort to 
what he exhorts:and as the Church cannot make that to be a part of the DivineWor- 
ſhip which God hath not made ſo,and therefore things indifferent may become Mini- 
ſteries and Circumſtances of Religion, but no parts of it ; ſo neither can any thing 
be otherwiſe a Divine Worſhip than God hath made it, and therefore Man cannot 
make that to be a neceſſary Worſhip which God hath not made fo, but hath chu- 
ſingly and wiſely left to the choice of our will and love. And to this ſence was that 
ſaying of Athenagoras in his Apology for the Chriſtians, Deus ad ea que preter natu- 
ram ſunt neminem movet, God moves no Man to do things which are beſides his na- 
ture ; that is,he urges no Man to do ſuch things which muſt ſuppoſe great violence 
to be done to nature. 

But the great matter in this whole affair is, that Counſels Evangelical when they 
are not left at liberty, become a ſnare ; not only becauſe they are commonly great 
violations of our delires, or great invaſions of our intereſt, and therefore fit only 
to be undertaken by a very few,and after a long experience of their ſtrength : but al- 
ſo becauſe though they be excellencies in themſelves, yet in ſome caſes and in ſome 
conjugations of circumſtances they do deſtroy another duty; as giving all our goods 
to the poor hinders us from making proviſion for our relatives, a ſtate of ccelibate 
expoſes us to a perpetual uſtulation ; and then either by our contrary ftate of at- 
fairs, or by our unequal ſtrengths pull down that building which they intended to 
if et up. Some Canoniſts ſay that the Church forbids a mutual congreſfion of married 
pairs upon Feſtival days ; upon which days the Fews thought it a ſpecial duty, but 


the Heathens abſtain'd : but how if one be willing, and the other is not? he ſhall be ' 
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put to diſpute between two duties, Juſtice and Religion, and ſhall be forc'd like 
him in the Satyr to aske pardon for doing of his duty : + y ## 11-5 Jaffe 


Ile petit veniam quoties non abſtinet {{ xor 
Concubitu ſacris obſervandiſque diebus. 


The Council of Eltberis commanded abſtinence from conjugal rights for three or 
four or ſeven days before the Communion. Pope Liber:us commanded the ſame 
during the whole time of Lent ; Quza pene nthil valet jejunium quod conjugal; opere pol. 
Initur, ſuppoſing the faſt 1s polluted by ſuch congreſhions : but-becauſe this relied 
upon an heretical ſtock, that Marriape is unclean, and ſcarce to be allowed to be 
holy, of it ſelf it ſeems unreaſonable: but when they commanded that thoſe which 
were Married ſhould that day communicate, and they that did communicate ſhould 
that night abſtain, (but that they had no power to command any ſuch thing,) the 
law it ſelf laid a ſnare for fouls, and if it could have chang'd the action into a ſin, 
would have ingag'd moſt Married pairs to become ſinners. | 

Upon the ſame account,but upon very much more reaſon,thoſe Churches which 
injoyn ccelibate to all their numerous Clergy do unreaſonably and uncharitahly ; 
they have no power to make any ſuch law, and if they had, they ought not to do 
it, upon the-account of this Rule, becauſe they ought not to lay a ftumbling-block 
and a ſtone of offence in their Brother's way. 


Of the Marriages of Biſhops and Prieſts. 


Now concerning this, T thall firſt conſider the purpoſe and influence of the Rule 
upon it. For if this be a ſtone. of offence, if this law be direG&ly and regularly a 
ſnare to. Conſciences, it is certain it is an, ungodly law, and of no obligation to the 
{ſubjects of any Church. Now this relying upon experience and being beſt proved 
by the event of things ,, will be ſufficiently cleared by the teſtimony of thoſe 
my perſons who have obſerved the evil, and wifh'd a remedy by annulling the 
aw. | | 

eHEneas Sylvius, who was afterwards Pope.P;us the Second, faid that the fingle 


Platina in vita life of the Clergy was upon good reaſon at firſt introduc'd, but that for better rea- 


Pu 2. & Sa 


licus Ennead, TON it ought now to be let alone and taken off. And of the fame mind was Panorne- 


To. lb. 6. 


tan;ſaying that we are taught by experience that from this law of ccelibate not con- 


in c. cum ol +; ency but a contrary effe&t does follow : for the Prieſts do not live ſpiritually, 


de cleric. col- 


Jugat. 
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neither are they clean, but are polluted with unlawful mixtures to their great {in 
and ſhame, whereas it were chaſtity if it were a ſociety with their own wife. And 
indeed the ſcandal was ſo zreat,the ſtories ſo intolerable,their adulteries ſo frequent, 
their luſts ſo diſcovered, and the accidents {ſo ridiculous, that the Clergy became 
the contempt and jeſt of Buffoons and Drunkards, and the pity and ſhame of wiſe 
and ſober Men. And it was a ſtrange thing which in the Hiſtory of the Council of 
Trent is told out of Zuinglins, that- writing to the Cantons of the Suiſſes, he made 
mention of a Law or Edi& made by the Magiſtrates their Predeceſlors, that every 
Prieſt thould be bound to have his proper Concubine, that he might not enſnare the 
chaſtity of honeſt Women ; adding, that though it ſeem'd a ridiculous decree, yet 1t 
could not be avoided,unleſs the word Concubine were chang'd into Wife, and the per- 
mifhon before given to unlawful Concubzzate might be given now to lawful Marrzage. 
And who pleaſe to ſee inſtances more than enough to verifie the infinite ſcandals gt- 
ven by the unmarried Clergy generally,may be glutted with them in Henry Stephen's 
Apology for Herodetus. * But if he be leſs relied upon, as being a friend to the com- 
plain'ng tide, the teſtimony of Caſſander will not ſo eaſily be reiected, ſaying, If 
ever there was a time for changing of an old cuſtom, certainly theſe times require it 3 where 
all the beſt and moſt religious acknowledging their infirmity, and abhorring the turpitude 
of pr pos forntcation, if publickly they | not, yet privately they marry. And they 
that did not, did worſe : for things (ſaith he) are come to that paſs, that ſcarce me 
in a hundred abſtains from fellowſhip' of Women. And Aboarus Pelagzus telling ſad 
Stories of the Inceſts, Uncleanneſs and Fornications of the Prieſts and Friars, tells 
of their Gluttony, their [Idleneſs and- eaſe, their Pride and arrogancy, their Te- 


ceiving Boys into their Houſes and Cloyſters, their converſation with _ = 
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ſecular Women, that i: is no wonder there is among them ſo impure a Clergy, that 
ſo many good men have complained, and all have bezn athamed of it. And there- 
fore upon this account we may conlid-r the evils which the Church ſuffers by ſuch 
a Law which permits their Clergy 10 walk in the fire, and commands them not to 
be burn'd ; or rather not that ſo much, but they forbid them the u'e of cold wa: 
ter : I ſay, we may conſider the intolerable ſcandals, the infinite diminution of ſpi- 
ritual good, the grea: loſs and hazard of ſouls, when Fornicators and Adulterers; 
Pxderaſts and the impureſt perſons ſhall by their Sermons and common talk diſho- 
nour Marriage,and at the ſame time put their polluted hands to the dreadful myſte- 
ries, and their tongues to ſing Hymns to God, and to intercede for the people, who 
the night before have polluted the temples of the Holy Ghoſt, and defied them un- 
to the ground. But I had rather theſe things were read in the words of other men, 
and therefore I ſhall remit the Reader that would ſee heaps of ſuch fad complaints 
to the Via Regia of Weicelius, to Andreas Fricius Modrevins de Matrimonto Presbytero- —” 
rum,and in his (a) Apology,(b) Albertus Pighins(c) Donunicns Soto, the (d) Centum Gra- (s) Cip.30.libs 
vamina Germanie(e) John Gerſon, (f,) Polydore Virgil. Many more might be reckoned, t;) __ 
but theſe are Witneſſes beyond exception; eſpecially 1f we add that the complaints is. ſub initis. 
were made by wiſe and grave Men many ages together, and that their complaints ng juſt; 
were of an old canker in the Church,that could never be cured,becauſe the ſpiritual — Til - 
Phylicians did ſee, but would not take the cauſe away. For this thing we find com- (4) Gravam. 
plain'd of by (g) St. Bernard,Rnpertus Tuitzenſis his Contemporary, who compares the Ate pi. 
Clerzy of that age to the Nicolaitans, whom God hated for their uncleanneſs, by the rit. avime;ſect. 
Author of the Book de ſingularttate Glericorum attributed to St. Cyprian, by (h) Gulzel. 4 m_ 14 
mus Durandus in his Book de modo concilis Generalts celebrauas, St. Hudelricus Biſhop of ( #) De invent. 
Auſpurg, who wrote againſt the conſtrained jingle life. of Prieſts to Pope A;cholas, 719m ls. ©.4- 
(1) Robert Holkot, (kh) Nicolaus de Clemaneris, (L) Petrus de Alliaco, (m) Toftatus, Pla- | yr 
tina in the life of Pope Marcellinus. The ſcandal muſt-needs b2 notorious and intu- ricos, cap. 20. 
lerable when ſo many perſons of the ingaged party, of the Roman Church, whence © Fatt 2- tit 
all this miſchief came, durſt fo openly complain, and. wiſh the annulling of the fi) 183.lect.in 
law of ſingle life to the Clergy, or that the ſpirit of purity were given to all that jo 
miniſter to a pure Religion, the Religion of Jeſus Chrift. But the thing it ſeif was ay Eccleſ: her 
its own indication : it was a black cloud, and all good men abhorr'd ir : for things © De refor- 
came to that paſs, that the Biſhops Officials took Annuities from all their Pariſh- 7% i© 
Prieſts for Licenſes to ke.p Concubines z and if they came to a continent perſon (=) Opuſe. 
that told them he kept none, they replied, that yet he muſt pay, becauſe he might ——— roo 
if he would ; as is reported by divers of their own, particularly by the Gentum Gra- dageil.ule. 
zamina, and by Eſpenceus in Epift. ad Titum, Cap. 1. 1 end this with the words of 
Martinus Pereſius, Multis pits viſum eſt ut leges de c@libatu tollerentur propter ſcandal, 
Many pious perſons have thought it neceſſary that the law of Prieſts ſmgle life ſhould be ta- 
hen away by reaſon of the ſcandals which it brings. For St. Paul was ſo curious, even in $ Cor 74 
this very inſtance, that when he had but commended the eaſe and advantages of 
the ſingle life to all Chriſtians in regard of the preſent neceſſity, and the affairs of 
Religion under Perſecution, he preſently claps in this caution, I ſpeak not this to lay 
a ſnare before you, ſed veſtro commods : If any of you find it for your eaſe or advan: 
tage, well and good, but at no hand let it be a ſnare. | 
2. But that which next is con{iderable is, that this law is an intolerable burden. 
S0 ſaid Paphnutius in the' Nicene Council ;, he call'd it vr&pBoanku 7 axerBans an eX- 
ceſs of exattneſs : and therefore when ſome Biſhops would have had it made into a 1 a&tis concil, 
law, he advis'd the contrary 3 Nolite gravare jugam Ecclefiaſticorum, Lay not a load Nicen. Parll. 
upon the Ecclefiaſtickh, ſtate 5, for marriage 1s honourable in all men and the bed undefled : Sn _— 
adding, that all cannot bear that inſtitution; of life that 1s void of all affefticns ; and as ipfie Vaticana 
be ſuppos' d,, no man ſhould be ſaved in his chaſtity if husbands were depriv'd of their 5 __ 
wes, but that ſuch ſociety was continence and chaſtity. So Gelaſins Cyztcenus tells the ſunt ab Alfon- 
Story. And though Turrain the Jeſuit would fain mak: the world. not believe it, Þ Pino: 
yet he hath prevail'd nothing. For it is not only related by Gelafins, but by (a) Rafe $coro. Lo 
finus, by Socrates, Sozomen,by Aurelius Gafſiodorus the (b) Author of the Tripartite Hi- (2Hif..r.c.4. 
ſtory,by (c) Saidas,(d) Nicephorus Calliſtus,and by (e) Gratian.And the Synod did obey oe ta 
the Counſel. And therefore the third Canon of that Council cannut be underſtood nurius. 
by any learned Man to bea prohibition to the Clergy to marry : it forbids a Biſhop, 0) une ab 
a Prieſt or Deacon, ovrdoaxioy yuriine tyav, to have a roman introdue'd, unleſs -— diſt, 4 Cs 
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be a Mo: her, a Siſter, or an-Aunt, that is, ohne of whom there can be no ſuſpicion, 


(f) Hiſt.Ecclli. JCnljerem extraneam,a woman that ts not 'a domeſtick.; 10 (f.) Ruffinus, (g) Fulgentias Fey. 
G12, 74rndus,andthe (hb) fourth Council of Toledo expound the,word eureaaxlo.For by that 
os i. time the opinion of ſingle life had prevail'd both by right and by wrong ; for in the 
300 years of danger and perſecution many that were under the Croſs would not in- 
tangle themſelves with ſecular relations, but fight naked and expedite ; but beſides 
this, the Nicolaitans and the! Encratites, and the Manichees, and the Montaniſts, and 
the Gnoſticks, and the Priſcillianiſts, had ſo diſgrac'd Marriage, and pretended ſuch 
purities to be in ſingle life, that it was very caſte In that conjunction of affairs to in- 
ſinuate it into the zeal and affections of ſome leſs-diſcerning perſons, who not being 
content to have Marriage left at liberty as it was during the whole three hundred 
years, would needs have it impoſed : not diſcerning in the mean time that amoneſt 
thoſe who pretended to the purities of caclibate,ſome. would yet bring Women into 
Hereſ. 67. their houſes;ſo did the Hzracrte,as Epriphanius reports of them,pretending they did not 
CT iran, marry them, but made them Houſe-keepers : they were their Gallants,meer Platonicks, 
Hereſ. 63. Or,as they called them, S;fters ; but they would kiſs and embrace tenderly,and ſome- 
Epiſt. 62. times ſleep together, but ſtill would be thought Virgins,as we find in an Epiſtle of S. 
Cyprian,where he commands ſuch perſons to be thruſt from the Communion of the 
faithful, unleſs they would either marry, or leave the communion of their women 
(for that gloſs had not yer invaded the perſwafions of men which ſince hath prevail'd: 
Sacerdos amplettens mulierem, preſumitur benedicere, It a Prieſt imbrace a woman, it 
is to be preſumed he only gives her a blefling.) And the ſame St. Chryſoſtom tells of 
Orat. 17,8 them in ſome Homily he made againſt thoſe that brought in ſuch Women. They 
Orat. 18. Edit. were the compantons of their fengle life ; 10 Budeas renders.the- word : but it was uſual 
anos - amongſt the Chriſtians'of thoſe ages, Virgins to.bring in Men, and Monks to bring 
in Women: but«theſe were condemned by the Council of Ace ;, who yet did not 
prevail, but that they who might have Wives or Husbands had rather have ſuch 
friends and companions, which nevertheleſs gave infinite ſcandal and reproach, St. 


Gregory Naztanzen ſpeakslof them with no good will or commendations at all : 
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7 I ag He neither knew how to call them *" whether married. or unmarried, or between 
i velitplura both ; but at no:!hand was'that kind of lite to be commended ; but much leſs was it 
de ſenſu 5 tobe indured” that men by new-laws ſhould be cruſh'd to.death or danger under an 


cab. intolerable burden. This was the ſence of the Njcene Council. And the ſame thing 


brielem Vaſ- was afhirmed by Dzonyus Biſhop of Cormth to Pinytus Biſhop of Guoſſus,uh Baps pop- 

Dif. 247.5, 4. T10Y EMEIWYKES. TO TECH @) yeias Tos adeAPIH; emrdiSivai, the heavy yoke of abſtinence ought 

& Michaelem 720t #0 be zmpoſed upon"the Brethren. And of- this the * Chaticellor of Paris, a good 

Medinanld.2- Man and a wiſe, diſeourſes gravely. « Chriſt our moſt wife Law-giver hath left ri- 

oe VR Geor-" © tuals or Judicials to their choice of whom he ſaid, 'He:that heareth you, heareth me ; 

gium Calixtum © but yet ſo that they ſhould know they are ſet over/others for edification,not for de- 

en: « ſtruction : -and/ that they ſhould judge according tothe Law of God, which is 
» Þ. 174+ | | ; ; | ls. 2.9 . . . 

*De vita ſpirit. © the general rule for all the Profeſſors of Chriſtian. RelMgion under Chriſt who is 

anime ub1 fu- <« their General Abbat ;/ not'enlarging it, not reſtraining'it, or making it harder 

EY « than Chriſt expreſſed it when he ſaid hay. yoke'?s eaſre and his burden kight. For the 

_ < Prelates of the Church have not power :to bind their ſubje&s to any thing which 

<« 15 not delivered in the Evangelical Law profeſſed by all Chriſtians z they have no 

« other authority than Abbats have over their Monks,who,according to the Doctrine 

,<-of St. Thomas-and other Doftors, cannot -command their Monks any other thing 

« than what they have profeſſed in their Rule.]J Now. whether this be a burden or no 

will need nv'inquiry,when there is nct ut all the Laws of God ſo much diffculty as 

in this very thing ; inſomuch that without a ſpecial -gift'of God,'it- is impoſſible. I 

. need not to/prove this,tell the ſad ſtories. of ſome Saints whohave fallen foully by the 

follicitations of their own nature ; or how that youth, in which age many enter into 

rpit: 43. ad holy Orders, * is a ſtate of flames and danger ; that St. Hjerom complains of it in his 

Chromatium. own particular, Scrtis Inbricam adoleſcentre iter, in quo £ ego lapſus fum, he _ his 
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glory ofa virgin body when; he was, young; ;but I conlider that thoſe'/perſons wha, 

have undertaken it, and had emineat graces; and were perſons of rare,andexemplar; 

ſanRicy, yet could not preſerve their virgia without almoſt deſtroying their body. / 

Evagrins the Prieſt us'd to gOintoa Well in a winters night, S, Bernard intoa Lake, 

ro cool their, burnings : S. Fraxcis us'd to roll his naked body in Snows, ,S. Omaer.in; 

Nettles, S., Bexedi# upon Thorns, S. Martinian upon burning Coals, to, overthrow 
the ſtrongeſt paſſion by Te moſt violent pains. And were not that layy intolerab'e 
that thould command all Eccleſiaſticks todo. ſuch things? They. muſt dotheſe or, 
worſe: I ſpeak of thole who have not the gift of contineace. For to ſay that all men. 
have.it, or may: have it if they will labour and pray for it,. is to ſpeak againſt reaſon . 
and * Scripture and experience. It is eaſier to give our bodies to be burn'd for religi- 
on, than tolive, innocently. 19 the {tate of perpetual burning : and ſuppoſing thoſe 
Saints now eaumerated did by theſe violent remedies keepthemſelves from pollution, . 
yet.it is not certain that they took the better part when, they choſe uſtulation before: 
marriage, exprefly againſt the Apoſtle, who not only ſaid, that ir is better to marry 
than. to fornicate, but, better to marry than to burn ! and that theſe violences did cure 
their, burning, ..is ſo falſe, that they do ſuppoſe them afflited with burnings,and thar 
therefore. they were conſtrain'd to ule violent remedies; for thoſe which men invent 
are infinitely worſe than that which God hath appointed ; ſo caſie it was by marri- 
age. tocure what they found ſcarce poſſible. to keep from the extremeſt miſchiefs; 
but not poſſible ro do in all degrees, by mortifications. And therefore $. Hierom. 


ſpeaking of Virgins thar did not do their honour to virginity by real continence, he Ad Deme:ri- 
advis'd them, Ut aut nubant ſi ſe non poſſunt continere, aut contineant ſi nolunt nabere, 3% "ite- 


that they would contain if they will not marry, or marry if they can»ot contain: not 
only if they cannor contain from outward aQts of uncleanneſs, but even from the ſe- 


cret deſires of it, and from burnings. Quid enimprodeſt (aith he ) corporis pudicitia 57 Jernmizen 
animo conſtuprato ? The chaſtity of the body is of no profit, if the deſires be burning Lb: 2.cap. 7. 


and diſhonelt, Ss | 
Caſſo ſaltem deleff amine 


Amare quod potiri non licet. 


So the burning is well deſcrib'd in the Comedy. Uri ef ilegitimo coitu aut fedis cogi- Philidpick 18; 


tationibus ſe polluere, ſaid Alfonſus Virveſius, To burn, is to pollute our ſelf with un- 
lawful mixtures, or with filchy thoughts; and: theſe deſires are notto be card by 
mortifications and corporal auſterities. Nella guerra d'amor chi fuge vince, ſaith the 
Tralian proverb. There is no conteſting againſt this paſſion ; even to diſpute againſt 
it is a temptation, even to faſt and tobe hungry does enkindle the flame. Fames + 
ſutis exaſperat & incendit animos, {aid Seneca, Hungerand thirſt make a man angry : 
and anger and luſt are fed by the ſame fuel, 
—_ mea cum deferbuit ira 

| Nolo prognatum conſule.-.--- | 
A pare and temperate diet gives no extraordinary maintenance to the deſire, and 
therefore it was advis'd and prattis'd in all ages : but there is enough of deſire in or- 
dinary ; even that which maintains health will keep up that natural deſire : and 
that which deſtroys health, deſtroys chaſtity, and hinders us more in the ſervice of 


God than it can ſer forward. And S. Hierom ſays, that he. had known them of both Eotit 


Sexes who have by too much abſtinence turn'd mad, and loſt their wits. They that 
from God's mercy have receiv'd ſtrengths to live ſingly and purely, may uſe it as it 
ſerves belt for God's glory and the intereſt of their ſouls, and their own intermedial 
comforts. But it is to be conſidered, that it is not only a gift of God that ſome merci 
can contain, but it is a peculiar gift that they will : and it is obſerved by wiſeand 
good men, that this deſire hath or hath not reſpeQively been inſpir'd by the ſpiric 
of God in ſeveral ages of the Church according to their preſent neceſſities : and 
when God gives the gift, then every thing will help it forward. But in the preſent. 
manners and circumſtances of the world, as there is no publick neceſſity of it, ſo 
there 15 no great care taken to acquire it; for there where the unequal laws of niea 
have brought a neceſſity upon their Clergy, it is with them as with thoſe of whom 


Epiphanius complains, 'Ur xe confundantur apud homines occulte ſcortantur, & ſub ſoli- Lib. 6, haref, 


tnainis aut continentie ſpecie libidinem exercent. They pretend purity in publick; and **: 
fornicate in private. Anditis certain, that ſuch courſes are no fit means to invite 
the ſpirit ofpurity to inveſt and adorn the Church: Neitheris prayer a certain way 
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{1 Levit. 1. 15. 


Lib. de agone nG6t receive'the word of Coxtirence. And therefore what S,Auſtin ſaid of Widows may 
be exaRtly applyed to Eccleſfaſtichs, There are ſome that call them adulterous if they may.” 
wr fad {o pretend themſelves purer than the doctrine of the. Apoſtle, who, if they wonlti 


Chrtitran. ,”? 


Cap. 31. 


) 


Bobs It, 


of obtaining this gifr, any more than of the gift ofa healthful or a ſtroog body ; fol? 


God requires it'of none of us directly; if accidentally he does requireit,he'will give! 


him-wherewirhal: but therefore the Apoſtle does not fay,” But if « man Hoes not ooh. 


2ein;\ let him pray, but /et himmerry. It'is ſufficient that God hath given a remedy: 
that is ealieand infallible to all that love God ; and it is beſt to uſe thar remedy which 
is beſt, and was by the beſt Phyſician provided for all'that need. Oporter compati & 
commetiri dotrinam pro virinm qualitate, '& haſuſmodi qui now poſſunt capere ſermonens 
deeaftitate, conredere nuptias, lard S. Cyril, Every ones ftrength moſt be meaſured, 


f 


ad ſo fit our'doQtrines to their proportions, and to grant marriages to them who ca.” 


confefſtheir #ame, mundanos potius ſe quam mundos vocarent, they would prove to be 


ſerwants of intereſt rather then of purity.” | For they compel the Widows the Ecilefil Picks} 


toburnings, becauſe they ſuffer them not t0matry, But we are not toeſteem them to he wi. 
ſer than the Apoſtle ' Pant, who faith, T had rather they ſhould marry than burn, "Ad 


like'to this is that of S. Hierom, Si quis confideret virginem ſnam, 1. e.carnem ſuam, 11. 


Contra Jovin. ſeivire & ebullire in libidinem, nec refrenare ſe poteſt, duplex jlli incumbit neceſſitas, aut 


lib. 1. 


capiende conjug is aut ruenai, He that conſiders his Virgin, that is, his fleſh, and oh- 
ſerves it troubleſome and boiling into deſires, and cannot refrain himſelf, hath a double 
neceſſity upon him ; either he muſt take a wife, or he muſt periſh. * And therefore 
they that pretend the gift of continence is in every man's power, ſhould do wellto 

ive Gecd thanks that rhey find it ſo in their own, bur yet they ſhould alſo do wellto 


Deconyerſ. ad believe others who complain that they have it not. S. Berzard's wiſh was ſomething 
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to the ſame/purpoſe of charity and ſecurity. Urinam qui continere n03 valent, perfetti. 


-' : 'onem temerarie profiteri, ant celibatui dare nomina vererentur ; ſumptuoſa ſiquidem tar- 
ris eft, & verbum grande, quod non omnes capere poſſant, T wiſh that they who cannot 


contain, would be afraid to profeſs perfeGion, and undertake ſingle life ; for this is 
a coſtly rower, and a great word that all cannot receive, Eneas Sylvims having 
gotten a Lady with child, to his Father that was troubled at it, he replies, I» /ua po- 
teftate non fuiſſe ut vir non eſſet, He could not help it : and when Origez had reſolved 
to live continently, he found no courſe but one would do it, even by making it im- 
poſſibleto be otherwiſe; and he was followed by many, particularly by the Yale : 
and'Leontins, who was afterwards choſen Biſhop of 4ztioch by the Arrians, having 
a woman 1n his houſe, one of the ov»«/oxxT;, of which I ſpake before, being com- 
manded to put her away, emaſculated himſelf thathe might haveleave to ſleep with 
her : but thar-uncharitable folly produc'd a good law againſt it. For what chaſtity 
is that, or what ſervice of Gcd 1s it for a man to offer to God a ſingle life when he hath 
made himſelf naturally impotent? It is (that I may ule S. Baſs expreſſion) as if 
welſhould commend a horſe for not hurting any man with horns. But I obſerve it for 
this purpoſe, to repreſent upon what terms the gift of continence was to be obtain'd 
by ſome who would fain, but by this att ſhewed plainly chat they could not. 


\ Proprerea leges que ſunt connubia contra 
- © Efſe malas — prudentia patrum | 
i Nor ſatis ndvertit---- quid ferre recuſat, 
: 1Quid valeat Natura pati. Cervicibus (aiunt) 
Hoc inſuave jugum noftris imponere Chriſt as 
Noluit. Tftud'oanns quod adhnc quamplurima monſtra 
| | Feeit, ab andacs dicunt pietate repertum. Oy | 
And therefore'thoſe laws that command fingle life to ſo many thouſands of Prieſts, 
Italians, Spaniards, Frenchmen, which are none of the moſt continent Nations of Ex- 
r0pe; are a ſnare'tothoſe that cannot keepthem, and a burden to them that would, 
and-intolerable toboth. So Origex complains of ſome imperious and imprudent 
perſons who1n his time would be commanding ſingle life and virginity ; Noz ſolum 
que doceut 2101 faciunt, fed etiam crudeliter & fine miſericordia injungunt allis majors 
wirtute ipſorum,; 107 habentes rationem virium uniuſcujuſque. They not only do not 
what chey'teach, but cruelly and unmercifully injoyn to others things greater than 
their ſtrength, not regarding the meaſure of every one. For it is a burden bigger 


clian the weight of all the laws of Jeſus Chriſt put together, except to ſuch Pers 
| | w 
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who are Eunuchs by nature, or have received a particular gift of God ; of which 
they may make uſe as they find other things concurring. - For to be able to contain 
js 0negitr, and to be willing 1$another ; and after all, that this can promote any end 
of religion is but accidental, and depends upon a ſpecial providence and Oeconomy 
of affairs: It may be uſeful in ſome times, and to ſome perſons, and to ſome purpo- 
ſes ; but of it ſelf it is no act of religion, no ſervice of God : and that's the next con- 
fideration. | | 
18. 3. Thelawofc@libate is an unreaſonable law, and beſides that it does very much 
milchief to ſouls, it does no good atall; For if ſingle lite have in it any greater pu- 
rity or ſpirituality than chalte marriages, yet even that lingle life is more acceptable 
wheo it is choſen and voluntary; andif it be involuntary and conſtrain'd, it is not 
pleaſing to God : ſothat the law in thiscaſe does ettect nothing bur this, that they 
whoare willing may loſe ſomething of the reward, or may be uncertain whether 
they door no; and they thatare unwilling are conſtrained either co hypocrifie, which 
will bring theman evil reward, or to a burden and ſlavery which ſhall bring them 
none at all. But that which I intended 1s this. ot. 
4. Thar all this ſtir is tono purpole; for Virginity is not more holy than chaſte 
marriage, and the one does not more advance religion than the other direaly; 
but by accident, and in ſome circumſtances, and as an inſtrument fitted for uſe in 
its own time. For as S. Anſtiz oblerves well, S. Paxl does moatſtly achort from mar- nes. Virginit: 
riave, not as from an evil, but as from aburden: ] neither is his advice for all times, <5: | 
but for that preſent neceſſity ; neither is it tro the clergy, but to all Chriſtians ; 
neither is it for religion, but for convenience; neither, was it from the Lord, but 
from himſelf; nothing of the Goſpel or ſpirituality, but a matter of prudence, 2rd 
the exterior condutt of affairs, For Tjui® o yau©, and xoirn air 0, marriage 
is honourable, it is ſo to all, and ſuch mixtures have in them nothing thar defiles, and 
he that is perfett in his conſtitution, it he be alſo ſo much a Virgin as to have xc- 
thino that defiles, is a rare perſon, but it may be not to be found ; but if he be, yet 
he does arrive but to that {tate of things in which the married man is, even when he 
does actually uſe his greateſt liberty, heis au/ylE., undefiled. Which thing if the 
zealots in ſome of the firſt ages of the, Church had rightly obſerved, they would not 
have been ſofierce for ſingle lite upon theaccount of heretical principles. For they 
did it becauſe they ſuppos'd marriage to be. a pollution: and if they did not exprelly 
condemn it upon that ſtock, yer they: fegretiy ſuſpeRed ir, as not being confident 
of the truth of the' Apoſtle's words, but ſujtering themſelves to be a little abus'd 
by heretical Sermons, though-they did. not openly joyn in their communions and 
profellions. The Council-.of Gargra agtes ſuch perſons as theſe, that refus'd the 
communion from the hands of a married Prieſt ; but in the fourth Chapter pro- . _.. 
nounces Anathema agaiu{tthem : and'S, {gratiws ſays, that they who call the ſociety Ad Philadelph; 
of married pairs corrption,and pollution; havethe Devil thatgreat Apoſtate dwel liog: 
in them. For what itate of life can bepurer than thar-which is undefiled ? and from 
whence ſhallwe take the meaſures of plrjity, but from the fountains of our Saviour. 
from the holy Scriptures, the ſprings: of falvation ? Bur-to this the firſt ages of the 
Church gave apparent witneſs, PerfettiChriſtiani edunt, bibunt, toutrahunt Matri- 
monium, laid Clemens Alexandringys, Perfect Chriſtians eat and drink and make mar- Lib 7. Stronis 
riages : and therefore thereAgwer weglh, the perteft tate of Orders is not atall 
impugned or diminiſhed by: marriage. ,; Sozomeztells: of Biſhop Spiridon, yiyglo, 
$70. yen, yauerly xj: T1045 £X0v, XA 'v Wee TEToTRa Tax Yeipey, He was a 1; ..c - 
plain man, he had witeagnd children, but,notar all the;worſe, not at all hindred ir © 
| Divine things. The ſame alſois ſaid of Gregory Biſhop. of Nazianzum the Father Greg. Naz: 
of S. Gregory the Divine, and S. Baſil, Eifpmatrimonio ſe vinxit, ita tamen iy eo vixit vert extranly 
at aihil proprerea ad perfeitam wvirtutem ac Philoſophiam conſe guer d am-impe dinetus, He Olaterran!, 
camported himſelf ſo in che ſtate of marriage, that he was-nor at all hindred for ob- 
raining the perfection of vertue and [Chriſtian] philoſophy ; and indeed what ſhould 
hinder him ?.:}for marriage does not. Matrimopium non:ſolum nihil nobis obftat ad phi. S. Chryſolt 
loſophanaum Deo, ſi voluerimns eſſe ſobrii,'ſed © magnam adfert conſol{ationem : com. hom. 21.9 
primit eaiminſaunm nature impetum, nec turbari ſinit quaſi mare, [ed efficit ut ſeapha _ 
liciter ia portium appellet ; & ideo Deus confolationem haus-tribuit humano generti, . For 
if men will beſober, marriage 4s nat only no,hingrance to Chriſtian Philoſophy, but alſo 
brings great aills and comforts © For it repreſſes.the mad violences of nature, and cauſes. 
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that we be not troubled like the enraged ſea, but makes the weſſel arrive ſafely to her port : 
and therefore Goarhath given this comfort to mankind. © : 

Foralthough'it-be-rrue that, as S. Part fays, the Married cares for the things of the 
world, the unmarried for the things of the Lord; He, how he may pleaſe his wite, Thu, 


how he may be holy both'in body and fpirit ; yet this is fo far from diſparaging ho- 


ly Marriage, or making it leſs conſiſtent with the dignity and offices Eccleliaſtical 

that in the world there is not a greater argument ro the contrary. For conlider where 
every ones trouble, and where their danger lies. The married hath more/'neceſfities 
2nd more affairs in the world, and relations to look after : which if he well provides 
for according to his power, he hath indeed ſuffered ſome ſecular trouble ; but he 
hath done his duty, and he is ſafe. But the: unmarried- is alone, and without thoſe 
relations; and therefore they may it they will let the things of the world alone, and 
mind che preſent imployment, which then was the minifteries and atiendancies 
Evangelical. Burt though they have leſs care of the things of this world ; yet their 
care which lies in another ſcene is a good'care indeed, bur it is very great and tender, 
2nd hath in it very great danger. | 

| —— pw neque graves in celibe vita. 

The Unmarried takes care how the may be holy or clean in body and ſpirit. And this 
isa care not only of greater concernment than that of ſecular ſupplies, but to moſt 
perſons of extreme difficulty and danger. For it is to no purpoſe to be unmarried, 

unleſs they remain pure #2 boay and in ſpirit, that is, be free from carnal deſires as well 
as unclean ations: and how great a care is requir'd to this, I need not ſay, becauſe 
all men that have tried it know : but this carethe Married need not know any thing 
of ; for they have by Goda remedy provided forthem,and they are in the holy ſtats 
of marriage, without that care; holy both. in body and mind ; fo thar it is eafie to 
ſay wherethe advantage lies. ' The one takes care to avoid want, the other to avoid 
damnation. The one hath'troubles of this world, the other hath dangers of the other, 
The hardeſt province which the married man hath is how topleaſe his wife ; but his 
ittifsare ſo-well order'd,- thatthe hath not fuch difficulties to pleaſe God as the other 


In fun, Gorg9. hath: which thing was long fince 'obferved: by S. Gregory Nazianzen, that indeed 


In ſun. Gorgs. 
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ſingle life is higher and better (if it be:'pure and undefiled?) but it! is more difficult 
ind more dangerous, and Matriage, which looks not ſo ſplendidly, is yet much 
more ſafe. ] But this compariſon is true between perſons married, and theunmarti- 
e&d that have the gift of continence; for even that gift does not exempt 'them from 
dreat dangers and great labours, But if there be any'burning, if there be a fire with- 
m, it is ill dwelling 1a the houſe where there is no chimaoy : for that the ſmoke will 
fillevery corner of the dwelling, and at leaft make a perpetual trouble, But be- 
tween the married, and the unmarried that hath not the gift.of continence, which is 
far the greateit part of mankind, thereis no: compariſon at all. : And therefore 
though in reſpe& co that conjunEtion ofafirs, to the beginnings of a-perſecuted re: 
ligion, in which many of them were to hive'an ambulatory life, and ſuffer the ſpoil- 
ing of their goods, ' and be thruſt out of their houſes, the Apoſtle had great reaſon to 
rake care lelt by the/greatneſs and ſuperfetations'of itrouble they ſhould be tempted 
to forſake, and be vext ont-of \their rehgion : yet-abſtratting from that conlide- 
ration, the marriedeſtate is much more fecare for the ſtate of ſouls, & propter cans 
gue in nuptiis eft apimi tranquillitatem-(as S: Gregory Nazianzen affirms) and forthat 
peace of mind which is in chaſte marriages, and is not-in the ſtate of ſingle life with 
'themwho are perpetually fightmg with adangerous enemy, whois not always re- 
ſiſted," and if he be, is notalways put tothe worſt. 'And therefore it was rightly 0b- 
"ſerved of S. Clemens Alexandr.' As [' fingtetife, or ] Contimente, ſo alſo Marriage hath 
proper gifts ayd-miniſteries which yerruin wnto the Lord : but at no hand ought it to be 
4dmitred that marriage does hinder the ſerviceof the-Lord'; it fers 'it forward very 
much, but hinders nothing; it may be burdenſome to'thoſe whoare to travel and 
paſs from country to'country;” but to thein who fix in a.iptace; and who attend the 
. miniſeries of one people; iF1s-no hindrance; and then to the dire@ fervice of God 
-i06nr- perſonal» piety and+{Piritual ſafety \itis a very great advantage: concerning 
which who plezſe may rea#'S\Grrgory concerning his Mother Norra;and the Epililes 
of Paulinns * concerning Anna the wife of per, 'who were to their husbands ad- 


* Inter Eyilt. myitable advantages both in'the-affeirs of the world andof religion; Saniti/imus Sa- 
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pa ate fur gent filium. Qua ergo: ratzone atruſatur, quod. minime obeſſe probatur ? 
{o.$ Auſtin. To which add: the in{tanee of $. Chry/oſftom. upon thoſe words: of 1/24, Quzi. vet. | 
F-fawthe Lord, ] Que ifta laquitur ? 1/aias ile ſeit ator celeſtiuns Seraphim, qui cum & Ti 9 
conjuge commerciuns babuit, nec tamen extinxit'gratiam. Samuel the molt holy Pro- 200 
pher, and Zachary char juſt Prieſt, and [/a/44 that Seer who ſaw the coleſtial Ser- 
phina, were not. hindred from. their greateli graces, favors and perte&tions by the 
ice and offices of marriage. . The event of this conſideration I-repreſent in the 
words of the fameecxcellens, Doctor, Quamuy nuptie plurimum difficultatis in ſe ha- In 1 ep. Tim 
heaut, ita tamen aſſum poſſunt ut perfeitiora vite impea;mento, non int, Though marri 0m: 20. 
age have in it very much difiiculry (in reſpect of domeſtick cares ) yet it may beſo 
undertaken that it may be no impediment to alife of perfeQion. Foreven in reſpect 
of ſecular cares and intrigues of bulineſs the ingle life, which feerns in this to have 
advantage, is not always found ſo 1anocent and difintangled,and yer fomerimes even 
in this very regard a married man hath or may haveadvantages andeaſe and liberty; _ 
Videmns Ui g1nes ae ſecnlo cogttare,& Matrimonio junttos Dominicis ſtudere operibus, laid In 1 Cor. 7; 
S. Ambroſe, Men of ſingle lives take care for the world, and we lee them that are 
married ftudy the works of the Lord. And if it were otherwiſe, yet a law to com- 
mand fingle life were very imprudent ; unleſs they would ſecure that they who have 
no wives ſhould have no children. But as Lepfins ſard of the Roman Senate, who for- 
bad their ſouldiers tomarry, «4 Junone arcebant eos, nonaVenere, Romaneleves, the 
Roman laws forbad Jazoto them, not Venus, for Contubernit militibus ſemper jus, the a4 14, Anna, 
ſouldiers always might have women, but na wives ; ſo itisamongtit the Roman Pres 3 74: 
lates too much: bur unleſs this alſo were fo denied them,' that they coo)d.have no 
children, or that they who have no children ſhall nor beſolicitous to raife a poor 
family, or to encreaſe a great, the law were very unreaſonableas to this very pre- | 
rence, For that things are otherwiſe there where inglelife is enjoyn'd is too appa- 4T.de Planta 
rent, andit is complain'd of by * A/varys Pelagins three hundred yearsago, and by qe 
b P/:tiza, and © Bonaventure, and it is notorious in all the Popes ; ' divers particulars Fe orange 
of which in the inſtance of Szxtus quintus are to be ſeen ia the excellent 4 Thuanus, © 44k. 27. 
T end this conſideration with the excellent words of * Salvian, Novum prorfus eft cons 7 Fiſk lif. roo; 
werſionis genus ! licita non faciunt, illicita.commuttuut, Temperant» 4 conjugio & now © Lib. 5.de Pro: 
remperant 4 rapina, Quid agis ftulta perſuaſio ? peccata interdixit Deus, non matrimo- -Vident. DeL, 
is, This is a new andaſtrange kind of converfion.' They will not dolawful things, but 
they commit unlawful : they abſtain from marriage, but not from rapine. O ye fools, why 
are ye ſo perſwaded? God hath forbiddemn ſins,wot marriages. 

. Although theſe conſiderations are a fathcient explication of this inſtance of the 
Rule, and verikfie the firſt intention, thatfingle life ought not by a law to be enjoyn'd 
roany one order of men; yet becauſe the inſtance isof great concernment beyond 
the hmits of this Rule, I add thar the: Apottles and the firſt ages of the Church not 
only forbad that the Clergy ſhould put away. their wives, bur left it indifferent for 
any\man,or any order of men to marry ;' and therefore that it ought not now to be 
done by the preſent guidesof Church2s, who have leſs reaſon ſo to do.; and if they 
hada greater reaſon, yet they havea leſs authority. But Chriſt and his Apoſtles lee 
ir free. Of rhis, belides the matter and evidence of faQ, there being nolaw of Chriſt 
or'Canon of the Apoſtles'to reſtrain it, but aplaia ſuppoſition of liberty, and inti- 
mation ofthe thing done in the Epiſtles:to Trmmorhyand Treas, 'thereneeds no other 
ceſtimony but that of Gratiav, Copuls ſaceraoralis, vel conſanguineorum, nec legali, nec 15.qu; 5, ay; 
Ewvangelica, ner Apoſtolica anthoritate prohibetur, Neither the Old Teſtament nor the Sor. _ 
New, neither@hriſt nor his Apoltles have forbidden the marriage of Prieſts. To 


' which agreesthat'of Paxornitay ; Continentianon eſt de ſubſt antia-Ordinis, nec de fare CeCleric.con: 


22, 
how far it can oblige, I havealready diſcours'd : butiſuppoſe it might'inother cafes, 


Divino, To comain from marriage ts not of Divine appointment, - nor neceſſary to jug-cun olim, 

them that are inholy Orders. The ſame alſo is affirmd'by Aztonins; as who pleaſe 

may lee in ſumma, part. 3, tit, c. 21. '\ | Yo1005 12173 ©228 
"Now then nothing remains to be conſidered but the praftice of the Church, which 


yetfor the reaſons above defcrib'd it ought tobe altered in this; for if ſuch a law. 
may not bind, much leſs can the practice; 'and-yer if:the praftice might; here 
was no Catholick praQtice. For as for the whole Greek Church, the praftice of 
that 1s drawn irito a compendium by Pope Stephen. Aliter ſe Orientalium traditio ha- Diſtindt. ; 3, 
bet Eceleſlarum; alitey hujus S. R. Ecilefie: Nam illarum Sacerdotes, Diaconi os © Ar, 
ade 6 - _ Subdie- 
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Subdiacont matrimonio copulantur. The tradition of the Eaſtern Churches is. othepms 
than that of the Roman Church: For their Prieſts and Deacons and Subdeacons aye joyn- 
 edin marriage. [| ſhallthertefore add no more to this confeſhon but the Canon of the 
Diſt. 28 @p.8. Council of Ancyra, which orders, that if Deacons in their ordination will profeſs 
that they cannot contain; 'and rhat they intend to marry, they may; Bur if then 
they profeſs otherwiſe, and do againſt their profeſſion, they muft ceaſe from their 
Minittery. And the prattice is to this day, that the Greek and all the Eaſtern Prieſts, 
are, if they pleaſe, married men, and moſt of them aCtually are fo: though in the 
Eaſtern Churches they always did exhort their Clergy ro continence, yer they left it 
rotheir liberty, and they always took it. 
2}. Tn the Latin Church, from the time of Pope S:ricius, and the ſecond Council of 
Arles, which Binius makes about the ſame time, at the end of the fourth age after 
Chriſt, there were ſome Canons provincial injoyning lingle lite to the Clergy ; bur 
the practice was ever againſt the Canon : and as for the firſt four hundred years or 
thereabouts, all had liberty to be married, if they pleas'd, ſo even afterwards they 
would take it, as they ſaw cauſe, This we find in S, Hierom, who to Jovinian, oh. 
jecting the marriage of Samuel, anſwers, that this was no prejudice to the honour of 
the virgin ſtate, Quaſt non hore quoque plurimi Sacerdotes habeant Matrimonia, & Apo. 
ſtolus deſcribat Fpiſcopum unins nxoris virum ; | for the Apoſtle deſcribes a Biſhop the 
' husband of one wife, andeven at this day moſt Prieſts are married. S. Hierom did 
not contend that a!l Prieſts ought to be virgins; but that if they that could contain, 
would, it were much . better. But by: this, the matter of fatt againſt the law was 
De offic. 1. 1. Evidenr. S. Ambroſe tells, that in moſt remore or private Churches the Prieſts did 
Cap. ult. uſe marriage : {z pleriſque abditioribus locis, cum miniſterium gererent vel etiam ſacerdy. 
trum, filios ſuſceperunt. The Clerical marriages were in his time almoſt univerſal: 
and therefore many endeavoured to perſwade finglelife as much as they could, and 
from arguments they,came toaffirmations, and fo to laws by little and little ; but 
did not prevail. > For when Perrus Damiazi was lent from Rome into Fraxce to per- 
{wade the Prieſts.to put away their wives,: they defended themſelves with th Canon 
: Cor. 7.2, Of the Council of 7r:bur in Germany, and with tne words of S. Paul, To avid forni> 
-Baron.A.D. cation, let every man have his wife ; to which-the Legate knew not what to anſwer, 
ma And when in the year 1074. Pope Gregorythe ſeventh ſent fierce letters to Germany 
about the ſame affair, the Archbiſhop of. Meztz, to whoſe conduct the buſineſs was 
committed, did publiſhthe letters, but durſt nor verifie them ; and neither by fair 
means nor by foul could cauſe the Prieſts.ro put away their wives. And in England 
ApudBaron. till the yeaF 1100 it was not prohibited tothe Clergy to marry, ſaith Henry of Hun- 
_ = 77 tingaon: but then Anſelm endeavour'd to put the Popes letters in execution ; and 
Hiſt. Anglor. 25- ycarsafter the Cardinal of Crema was ſent over to the ſame purpoſe : but becauſe 
A.D. 1125. he was taken in bed with an harlot,he got nothing but ſhame and money,and ſowent 
| away. But at laſt, after the attempts * and preſſures and ty- 
* © lore Calixte, munc omnjs Clerus odic ranny and arts of an hundred and thirty years continuance ( for 
-_ roodinad *—1 nal wn Pm it began in 970, and was not finiſhed till Az. Dom. 1100. as 
ſuifti : Ergo tibs feſtum nunquam cele- * Polyaor Virgil computes it ) the Clergy was driven from 
hrabit honz/tum. Stc non nimis facunde, gheig chaſte marria ges, an d th ey took themſelves to Concubines, 
fed cre nimis queſtues eft olim non nemo. - 
whom they could change or multiply, and they found themſelves 
* Lib.6.Hiſt.Angl.A.D.970.Vide 27.9.7, Undiſturbed-in that; and ſo they reſted, till God being long 
cap. ut lex. 8 Clem. cap, literasde filiis  rgyoFPd by their impureſt ſervices, awakened.Chriſtian Princes 
* Presbyter. 8 Innocent. c. ut clericorum. , , . - 
de vita & honeſtate cleric. _ - andPrieſtsintoliberty and holineſs and reformation. For among(t 
| | the Canons which are called Apoſtolical, the fixth- ſeverely for- 
bids Biſhops or Prieſts upon pretence of religion toput away their wives, ] accord- 
ing to the words of Chriſt, What God bath joyned, let no man put afſunaer ; and the 
words of the Apoſtle, Defraud not one another, unlefs it be by conſent, and for a time. 
And therefore the Church of Rome, which makes orders to diſſolve marriage, and 
commands/Prielts which were before married to depart from their wives, ſpeaks 
and does againſt the prattice of the Ancient Churches, and againſt the decrees of 
.\Cquncils, and the Canans of the Apoſtles, and the expreſs laws of. Jeſus Chriſt. 
1 end this with the ſayiog'of- thole.in Mantnas, 
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The o1d primitives and holy Biſhops andPriefts inthe” firſt ages liv'd better with 
their wives, than now a days they do without ther, ahd therefore it were better 
16 tread in th2ir footſteps, 'and'ro walk in that way to which we are pointed by rhe 
Woo BR EL THI 
24. | Otething Tam to add which is of material conſideration. For eyery one obſerves 
*n the ftory of the Church, that even then, when tney did permit the” Bithops and 
Prieſts to [ive with their, wives and to get children, yet the Church did even then 
forbid Biſhops or Prieſts to marry after their Ordination'; 'and therefore many ſup- 
pole that we'fnight at leaft comply ſo far with the Catholick Church,' according as 


* + 7 


" is ſt dojyn in the cobſtitfitions Apoſtolical attributed to S. Clement, ,Now licere 2u- Lib.s. conſt. 
_ : th 7 6 > « {14Þ S ie * S*£1 | : C243 of | IS Fy I ? 3 3:3 i F 46 | 7 wy - 
tem its, ſip ſt br dinationem ſie axore fuerint, ad auptic3 tranſire : wel fi uXores habue. Apolt. cap. 17s 


rint, cumaliis conjung! > ** but they muſt be content: wit her w Hon tiey hadat the 
«time of their ordination ; but after orders rhey muſt nor marry ann Paphnutivs 
* 1 the Nicene Council, faid, that they did nor do ir, and left It as ſuppos'd that' jc 
ought nor. Of this I do not know any one that have given a reaſon, or confi 3 red 
it apart to any purpoſe; and cherefore it will not be uſeleſs or unpleaſant if I give 
a ſhort account of it. YE Þ: Git J9 5244 Trl - (\\- 


25: 1, Therefore the Primitive Church choſe her Prieſts and Biſhops. commonly of 
oreat age, of known vertue ard holineſs. They were deſigned ro a publick and 
dangerous imployment, for ſome whole ages they were under perſecution, and the 
way of the croſs wasa great deletery to flefh .AN bloud; and therefore they might 
che rather require it of them whom 1n thele diſpoſitions they, found fir, to be taken 
:nto an imployment which would require a whole "man, all his time and all his af: 
feftions. Now if we conſider that the married,Priefts and Biſhops were commanded 
to retain their wives, and the unmarried had been tried to beof a known and ex- 
perienc'd continence, they might with much reaſon and great advantage require 
that they ſhould ſo remain ; that is, they might ask their conſent, and might rruſt 
their promiſe: for here was liberty, and bur little. danger. The Prieſts were few, 
and the unmarried much fewer, and their age commonly ſuch as was paſt danger, - 
and the publick affairs of the Church requir'd ir, and the, men were willing ; and 
then all was right. _,, | * "On 

2. The Greek Church, and generally the Churches of the Eaſt, did by Cuſtom 
and tradition oblige their Prielts to ſingle life, if in that ſtatethey were ordain'd 
becauſe they took care that if they could not contain they ſhould rake a wile before 
their Orders, immediately ifthey pleas'd, and then enter into the Prieſthood, as ap: 
pears frequently inthe Greek laws and Canons, and particularly in the third Novel. 
conſtitution of the Emperor Leo the ſixth. So that this was but a circumſtance of 
law, introduc'd for that which they apprehended to be decent : ,and iz matrers of de- 
cency, opinion is the only meaſure. Bur if they might marry immediately before thei 
ordination, andlive with their wives, then it is evident they did; not believe that 
either the offices or the ſtate of marriage were againſt the offices and ſtate of Prieſt- 


hood. And this isaffirm'd by Cajetan, Nec ordo in quantum ordo, ne ordo 1 quantum In quodlib; 


facer, eft impeditivas Matrimonii, Neither the oraer nor the appendant holineff, that is, 
neither the office nor its decency, are ipeded by holy warriages. ] And therefore he 
adds, [ that it can never be prov'd by reaſon or by authority, that if « Prieſt does contratt 
marriage, he does abſolutely ſin ; becauſe the Prieſthood does not diſſolve the marriage, 
whether contratted after or before ; ſtando tantum in ith que habemus a Chriſto & Apoſfolis, 
that 15, if we keep our ſelves withis the Limits of C hrift”s Commanaments, and the doit rine 
Apoſtolical.] And that's well enough ; forif any Church or all Churches did other- 
wiſe, the Cuſtom was not good for many reaſons ; it did diſhonour to marriage, it 
made itto be ſecretly ſuſpeed of ſome uncleannels, it gave too much countenance tg 
hereticks who diſparag'd it, it made a ſnare to thoſe who promiſed.continence and 
found it difficult or impoſſible, and atlaſt it came to an intolerable miſchief .in_the 
Churchof Rome, it brought in divorces , which God hates ; for they teach thar Or- 
ders do diſſolve Marriage, and that which Chriſt only permitted in the caſe of adul- 
tery,. they command in the cafe of ordination, ; y 
3. But 
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3. Bur becauſe there are {ome perſuaſions that will not be mov'd, unleſs they be 
ſhewn ſome precedents and practices of the Primitive Church, and will always ſuf: 
peQ it to be 1ll for the ſuperiour Clergy to marry after ordination, unleſs you can 
tell chem that ſome good men did fo before them, for they rely more upon example 
than upon rule; .therefore I ſhall repreſent that although the ancient Canons and 
praQtices did generally injoyn their Clergy not to marry after Orders (before Orders 
they might) yetthis thing did not prevail, but Deacons, Prieſts and Biſhops, good 
men and orderly, did after Ordination uſe their liberty, as they found it neceſſary or 
expedient. This I have already remarkdin the caſe of Deacons, whoare permitted 
by the Council,of 4zc5ra to marry after Ordination, ifat their Ordination they will 
not profeſs continence. But Biſhops and Prieſts did ſo too; which is plainly gather- 
ed from thoſe words of S. Athanaſius to Dracontius, who refus'd to be made Biſho 
becauſe he impertinently thought it was not ſo ſpiritual a ſtate as that of Monks 
ſince he ſaw the Biſhops married men and. full of ſecular affairs: S. Athanaſius art 
{wer'd him, that he might be Biſhop for all that, and keep on his way as he was be- 
fore : for if that did hinder him, he let him know, that all Biſhops did not enter into 
the married eftate, nor all Monks abſiain. Mylri quogue ex Epiſcopis Matrimonia nou 
inierunt ; Monachi contra liberorum patres faiti ſunt, Many Biſhops did not contra& 
marriages. Now if none did, hisanſwer to Dracoztins had been more full, and would 
not have been omitted ; and therefore it is manifeſt thar in his time ſome did, Bur 
Caſſtoedore gives an inſtance in a Biſhop and Martyr that took a wife bur a little before 


Teipart. hiſt his Martyrdom, E»p/3chins of Ceſarea in. Cappadocia, In illo rempore ferunt Martyrio 


lib. 6. cap. 14. Vit am fimrwiſſe Enpſychium Ceſarienſem, dutta nuper uxore, cum adhuc quaſi ſPonſus eſſe - 
videretur, He was firſt a Prieſt in Ceſarea, but afterwards he was a Biſhop ; and {o 
he is called by S. Athanaſius, who mentions Sylveſter and Protogezes Biſhops of Dacia, 
Grat. contr., and Leontinsand Enpſychius Biſhops of Cappaavcia, of which Ceſarea was the Metro- 
Arianos. polis. ,T his Eupſychins having newly married a wife, while he was yet but as it were 
a bridegroom, gzve up hislite in Martyrdom for Chriſt. But this was no news in 
the Greek Church; for Pope Szephez having afftirm'd that the Greek Priefts, Dea- 


cons and Subdeacons are joyn'd in marriage, the ,gloſs ſays, Mult: ex hac litera 
dixerunt quod Orientales poſſuat contrahere in ſacris Ordinibus, Many from theſe words 
have affirmed that the Eaſfterlings. can marry in holy Orders, And it 1s alſo added by 
the gloſs upon the ſame diſtintion, That the Greeks i» their ordinations do promiſe 
continence weither explicitly nor tacitly : and if that be true, there is no peradventure, 
but very many of them marry after their- conſecrations. But becauſe the Latin 
Lawyersand Canonilſtsare none of the beſt hiſtorians, we may better inform our 
ſelves in this particular from the Greeks themſelves: amongſt whom we find that 
for almoſt two hundred years together after the Synod in Trulo, the Greek Prieſts 
had after their Ordination two years time for probation, whether they could bear the 
yoke of ſingle life, andif they could not, they had leave to marry. For although 
the Canons inTr#4o had permitted them only to ſtay with the wives they had married 
before Orders, and commanded, that they ſhould take none after ; yet the Canon 
prevail'd not, but the contrary cuſtom of two years probation laſted till the time of 
rhe Emperor Leo the ſixth, as appears in his third Novel conſtitution before cited. 
The words are theſe, Con/netuao que in preſenti obtinet, iis que Matrimonio conjungs 
in animo eft concedit, ut antequam Uxorem duxerint, Sacerdotes fieri poſſint, & deinde 
biennium ad perficiendam voluntatem jungi Matrimonio wolenti praſtituit, They 
raok their Orders firſt, and then had two years time to conſider whether they would 
marry or no. Now this being thecuſtom of the whole Greek Church, in which the 
Biſhops becauſe of the ordinations were engaged, it is evident it was not illegal or 
irregular, but an approved cuſtom of the Church : though before the end of two 
hundred years after the Synod in Trulo, it was decreed againſt by an imperial 
law. What became of it afterwards I have had no opportuniny to enquire ; but 
I find contrary relations by ſeveral perſons. That which I moſt rely upon 1s 
the relation of Eraſmus, who in' his Apology againſt the Pariſians, ſays, that in 
Venice he ſaw a Greek Prieſt marry a wife: and in the Hiſtory of Johannes Magnus 
I find theſe words, Wilhelmi Cardinalis prima cura & intentio fuit revocare Snecos 
& Gothos 4 ſchiſmate Grecorum in quod Presbyteri & Sacerdotes duttis publice us- 
oribus conſenſiſſe videbantur, Cardinal William endeavoured to recover the Suedes 


aad Gorhs from the ſchiſm of che Greeks, to which they. ſeem'd to adhere _— 
their 
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their Prieſts and Bifhops did marry wives publickly. By which ir appears the Greeks 
did ſo, ſince the others by {0 doing comphed with them. And the Merropolitan of 
Rofra in Sigiſmindus Baro calls it a great error and fin in the Roman Church, 'that 
they reject the Prieſts who marry wives according to the laws, But the matter+is 
not great ; for the Church might do what they ſaw cauſe for. | | 30 

23, Burin the Latin Church it will be harder ro find examples of Prieſts marrying 
after Orders. Not but that there were very many that did ; but that they durſtnot 


th 
m———— 


be known todo it, Bur. yet ſome notices we have evenof this alſo. For Pope T#- 17.9. r.cap: 
mocentins the fecond obſerv'd that every where Biſhops and Prieſts, andthe Relipi. ut l-x- 


ous profeſſed did marry wivesafter they had purpos'd the contrary, and by a De- 


cretal reſtrainsit. And Io Biſhop of Chareres tells of a Prelate that had'two bar- Epilt. 200; 


tots; but (as it ſhould ſeem ) being weary of that life, he prepar'd Matrimonial Ta- 


bles for a third : and he tells alfo of a Canon in the Church art Paris who did atual- Eyifl. 2or. 


ly contra&t marriage, and the Biſhop: held'itrate and firm, that'ic was good and 


could not be difſolv'd : and we find that: Aneas Sylvins being conſulted by a PritRt xpit. 321.2 
that was in the-fnare, he advis'd him actually tortake a wite and marry. :: For what Johan-Fontery: 


ſhould hinder? The law ofthe Church wasan evil law, made by an authority vis- 
lent and uſurped, inſufficient as to that charge, it was nora law of God, it was. 
againſt the rights and againſt the neceſlities of nature, it was unnatural and unrea- 
ſonable, it was not for edification of the Church, ic wasno advantage to ſpiritual 
life : itis a taw that is therefore agatoſt publick honeſty becauſe it did openly and ſe- 
cretly introduce diſftoneſty ; it had nothing of the requiſites of a good law; it had 
no conſideration of humane frailty not of humane comforts, it was neither neceſſa- 
ry nor profitable nor innacerit, neither fitted to time nor place nor perſon; it was 
not accepted by them that could not bear it, it was complained of by them that 
could ; it was never admitted in the Eaff, it was foughtagainſt and declaim'd and 
railPdat'in the Weſt, and at laft is laid. aſide in the Churches ( eſpecially) of the 


North, -as the molt intolerableand moſt unreaſonable tyranny in the world; for ic - 
was-not to be'endur'd,' thab upon the pretence of an unſeaſonable perfeQion, ib - 


much impurity ſhould be brought into-the Church, and ſo many ſouls thruſt dowti 
to hell. And therefore when the Latio' Prieſts ſaw themſelves ſo horribly inſnar'd, 
they did ſecretly corrode the:net, which opealy they durſt not tear iri pieces. And 


the caſe is Clear. Dominicus 4 Soto obſerving that the Church did not for a long Lib. 7.de Juſt: 


timepermir Prieſtsto marry after Orders, argues thus. 'The Church admitted mar- 


& jureq. 6, 


ried men ts-herÞtieſts,''but-did not admit Prieſts to be” married men, meaning af. ** *: 


te wards: whichthing(faithihe) relies upon no other reaſon but this, Beeauſe they 
ſappos'#:che uſeat the martiage-bed to be anconſiitent with the office and digniry 
of a'Prieftor:Biſhop.: ' Forat-they who were Biſhops and Prieſts might uſe mar: 
ragewhat hinders chem but they mightafter'Orderseater upon marriage ? ] That's 
his/arftumnewr !Fdw ich Ireply, That it 1s true,the Church, which was mala conti- 
waarot, deffirourte promote.contmente, did ict it forwards where ſhe thought ſhe might 
witls ſaſery;/ahd-rherefore 10joyned her Priefts, which ancjently could 'i'not be or- 
daind rillchey were ahinottforry years..of age, to remain in that ſlate! in which 


their.ordinationifound them :: chough even; this wasa ſnare alſo; and could not b& Juſtinian. Nov. 
obſerved; andwuayinot (asThave proved ) yer this was not becauſe they diſapproved 123:ap. 13: 


the: conjugal Foejery ;- for befides thatithe Scripture gives it a title of hofour, and 
ewlts ic\puricy't» ic wasallo declatd-to be.chaltity in the Niceze Council, who did 
thirefore leavermatricd Prieſts and Biſhops ro'the uſe of it : and they 'who ſpeak 


apuibit rhe uſo ofmarriageio Prieftsandrefus'd topray with married Prieſts, were - 


anithematiz/ditn'the Councatol Gazgre. And it isevident that thoſe whio were ad.- 


mitred intheſtare-of marriage.eo holy Orders did Te:Sowoigy beget children. S. Gres. 
pory the Divinerellsit of this/Pather Gregory Nazianzer, | | 
TY oC JV 24 6 3 ©(f76! "tf * "eat 
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That he faid he had-been in holy Orders loager than the age of his ſon ; and yet he 

lad alſoa younger ſon than this Gregory; for 'Co/arins was his younger brother. Ba- 
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roniys contends fiercely againſt this inſtance to convince the ſon of a Poetical f;. 
on, or an hyperbole, or ſome other civil word for a |ye. But [etit be as it was ; yet 
the-tbing it ſelf was infinitely evident ; for as Fabianns ſaid, Biſhops and Prieſts dig 
for a thouſand years together in the Church live with their wives, z«/la lege prob. 
bente, no law forbiddiog it, that is, no law in force; and the Council of C, Þ. ge. 
creed, . Si quis preſumpſerit contra Apoſtolices Canowes aliquos Presbyterorum & Dj... 
conorum privare &.contatFu & communione legatlis uxoris ſue, deponatur, Ir is apainſt 
the Canons Apoſtolical to forbid a Prieſt or Deacon the contract and ſociety of his 
lawful wife ; and he that ſhall preſume to do it, let him be depos'd. Now then the 
argument of Dominicus 4 Soto is very ood. If Biſhops and Prieſts might uſe mar- 
riage, what hinders them from contratting marriage ? Thereisno undecency in the 
thing, therefore no inconliſtency with Orders. Since therefore it is certain that 
the married Biſhops and Prieſts not only in the Greek Church,but even inthe Latin, 
in Germany, in France, in England, where they kept their wives 1a deſpite of the 
Pope for a long time, did retain the liberties and ſocieties of marriage; there can 
be nothing in the thing that can make it unfit for them to contraCt marriages, to 
whom it is fit to uſe them. 

T here is but one thing more whieh I think fit to be conſidered in this affair, and 
that is, that there is a pretence ofa vow of Continence annexed to holy Orders; 
and that therefore it is not lawful for Biſhops and Prieſts to marry, whea they have 
vowed the contrary. * This indeed concerns them who have made fucha vow; but 
not them that have not. But who made it neceſſary that perſons to be ordain'd 
ſhould make ſuch a vow ? even they only that made laws againſt the Clergies mar- 
riage : and becauſe they durſt not truſt the laws which they made, they took order 
thac men ſhould become a law unto themſelves, that they might beenſnar'd topur. 
poſe. This vow was only introduc'd in the Latin Church, and injoyn'd to all her 
Clergy. Injoyn'd, I ſay, againſt the nature of a vow, which if it be nor voluntary, 
4s no vow ; which includes deſire in its very name and nature. But Orders do-.not 
include this. vow in their nature, and it were intolerable that men ſhould-be 
forc'd from their wives againſt both their wills : that's a perſecution, not an or- 
dination, and it is ſo far from being for the advantage of the Church, that it is 
expreſly againſt a commandment of God, that what he hath joyned, any man 
ſhould ſeparate: and yet wefind many in the primitive Churches by force made 
Pricſts and:Biſhops againſt their wills. S. Auguſtin. was taken at. Tageft and made 
Prie(t whether he would or no, but he was not married; but another good man was. 
Piniaxſ#, the husband of Melaxia, was ordain'd againſt his will and the tears of his 
wife. Paulinianws, the brother of S. Hierom, was firft made Deacon by Epiphanios, 
and then made Prieſt, and they were forc'd to ſtop his mouth that he might not-de- 
ny it. And can it be thought that theſe men did in this violence:make i a vow of lig- 
gle life ? or can theſe be fitting circumſtances for a vow ? . But I ſhall not inſiſt upon 
the particulars of this: becauſe if they ſhould make:ſuch-a vow, yet.if they found 
it tobe a ſnare, and impoſlible to be kept, they had not i only leave, but a neceflity 
to breakit. If the vow was conſtrain'd and prov'd impoſlible, it was the leſs fin in 
the taking, and none in the breach of it. But ifit was voluntary; /it was raſh,: un- 
leſs they had been ſure the thing had been in their power';: and then» if ic proves not 
to be ſo, the fault is not in the breach but .in'the undertaking. Quod þi perſeveratre 
zolunt vel non poſſunt, melins eſt ut nubant, quam ut in ignem aelicits.ſujs cadant ; verte 
nullum fratribus aut ſororibus ſcandalum faciant. So S. Cyprian adviſes the prafelled 
Virgins If they will not, or cannot perſevere, it ts better that they marry, than fall into 
the fire and into burning ;; only let them give no ſcandal, meaning by their unchalt lives. 
And  Epiphanius cxpreſly, Melins eft lapſum 2 curſu palam ſibi #xorem- accipere ſeen: 
dum leges, If a man have undertaken a load too heavy, and. falls. with it, ! it is bet- 
ter to [ay it aſide, and openly totake a wife. The ſame counſel is given by S. Hit 
rom, by S. Auſtin, and by Alfonſus Virweſius a Divine of the Roman Church. To 
which I ſhall add nothing of my own but this, that if the holy ow of Marriage, ap- 
pointed and confirm'd and accepted by God, may yet be difpens'd with and an- 
nuld, much more may the vow of Virginity and ſingle life. If the adultery ofthe 
wife makes the husbands vow and promiſe tobe void ; much more may his own adul- 
w7 or fornication make void his vow of finglelife. If ſor the diſhonour of his houle, 
the introduQion of baſtards into his temporal poſſeſſions, he is abſolved from 


his 
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his vows of Wedlock which God certainly did approve and appoint; much more may 
his vow be null when there is danger or ruine to his foul. A Man may lawfully live 
with an adulterous wife; and yet he may chuſe, and his vow does not oblige him: but 
he cannot ſafely live with burnings, he cannot lawfully abide in fornication and un- 
cleanneſs. For, Who can dwell with everlaſting burnings ? = 
It were not unſeaſonable to conſider the Eccleſiaſtical Jaw againſt the ſecond mar- 
riages of Prieſts, or the ordaining them who have married the ſecond time. Bur 
this alſo relying upon the humor of Men, who will be more pure than God, and 
more righteous than the law of Chriſt, and more wiſe than the Apoſtle; it may be 
determin'd by the fame conſiderations. The law is a ſnare, * it is in an incompe- 
rent matter, * it isa reſtraint of that liberty which Chriſt hath left, * it cannot be 
fitted ro time and place, and yet remain a law ; becauſe there are ſo many neceſlities 
to be ſerved, and ſo many favourable caſes to be conſidered, that the exceptions may 
be more than the Rule. * It may allo be conſidered that to make ſecond marriages 
a cauſe of irregularity, or incapacity of receiving, holy Orders, is nothing but a ſe- 
cret accuſation and an open reproach to marriage ; * that it was not of uſe and avail pe Monogam, 
in the Primitive Church, 7ertullian witneſſing, apud vos digami ubique prafident, in 
the Catholick Church Biſhops twice married do every where govern; : Cauterius 
a Spaniſh Biſhop was twice married ; that S. ZZierom affirms that all the world was full _ 
of ſuch ordinations, not only of Deacons and Prieſts, but of Biſhops, and that he EI. ad 
could reckon ſo many as would excell the number of Biſhops conven'd in the Coun- - 1 
cil of Ariminum; * that S. Auguſtin had fornicated with two ſeveral Women, and 
yet he was made Prieſt and Biſhop for all that; * and to deny that to holy marriages 
which is not denied to unholy fornications, will be a dotrine unfit for the honour of a Gloſſa in dif. 
Chriſtian a ſchools ; * that the ſecond-marriage is as holy as the firſt ; * that it may 3+<47Frater- 
be as neceſſary * and as uſeful ; *that it is always as lawful ; * chat the Canon of the reting 
Apoſtle, that a Biſbop ſhould be the hasband of one wife, is intended againſt plurality ca/*s, bi plus 
of wives at once, and marrying after divorces, both which were uſual amongſt the |= = 
Jews and Greeks and Romans, and could not at firſt be taken away from the new cort*flias > quia ca- 
yerted Chriſtians; * that it was ſoexpounded by S. Chryſoſtom, Theodoret, b S. Hierom, => _ — 
and divers others, but eſpecially by. the Greek fathers; * that not only the firſt mar- iſe cum ſecun- 
riages are bleſſed by God, but the ſecond and third, as S. As/tix obſerves ; * that ſed mic 
S. Clemens of Alexandria affirm'd, that Styapia peme ermaycehiny muedvougy Þ Sc Thu any Ap 
ovra pany, ama dig m SG Digamy after a vow to the contrary is an irregularity, Epiſt. 64. 
not far the contraft and conjunttion, but for the lye.;- * that the Church of Rome does 1 Tim 3 
without ſcruple frequently ordain them that have been twice married, if they 6 ad Ocean. 
will pay the price appointed in-the Chancery tax, as is witneſſed by one that knew [3 
very well; * that if the Apoſtle had forbidden it by a Canon, yet that Canon did no Spar. 1. 2. 
more oblige the deſcending ages of the Church than the other Canons which we ſee-<#P- 19: 3.75» 
broken in every Church, according, .to their reaſon or their liberty ; * that in- the 
Primitive Church they were not very follicitous about the affairs of marriage, be- 
cauſe they ſuppos'd the end of all things was at hand : Creſcite & multiplicamini eva- ,, 1 
cuavit extremitas temporis; * that it was a-blot in the face of the Primitive Churck ſupra. 
that they would not bleſs. ſecond marriages ; * that it was moſt rationally and ele- 
gantly complained of by S. Bernard; * that ſecond marriages are not a fign of in- 
continence but the cure, *or: if they were a ſign of an incontinent body, they are 
2 fure gn of a continent mind, that will at no hand admit any uncleanneſs; *that 
a great liberty permitted is infinitely to, be preferr'd before a little preyarication of 
a Divine law, *and therefore that ſecond marriages are to be permitted to the Cler- 
gy, rather than evil thoughts, or the circles of an inward fire ; * that the prohibi- 
| Hon of the ordination of perſons after the ſecond marriages did rely upon rhe opini- 
ons of holineſs that was in the Eccleſiaſtical order above the lay purity, and the un- 
holineſs of marriage in reſpe& of ſingle life ; * that in whatſoever ſence the former 
can be true, yet the latter is a branch of Movtaniſme, and a produ® of the hereſie, 
of 7atianus; * that Theodoret did ordain Irengus that was twice married ; * that he 
defends the fact by the conſent and ſuffrages of the Biſhops of Phenicia, * and ſays 
that he inſiſted in the foot ſteps of his Anceſtors, *and produces for his precedent, Alex- 
ander of Conſtantinople, Acacius of Berea, and; Praylus of Ceſarea, who ordained Dom: 
was alter his ſecond marriage ; * that the chief of the Dioceſs of Pontus did fo, *and 
all the Biſhops of Paleſtine; * that they accounted it holy according to. the opinion 
14 Nan an 
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and Dodtrine of their Nation, * for ſo we read in Maimonides, © Although a Man 
_ _ * have fulfilled the precept concerning the multiplication of Mankind, yet never- 
* thelefs it is preſcribed in the fayings of the Scribes, that no Man ſhould ceaſe 
* from the Multiplication of his kind, fo Jong as he can well continue it ; for who- 
© ſoever ſhall add a Soul to 7ſrael is like him that baildeth up the World. © And it is 
©* moreover in the ſayings of the Wife Men, that a Man ſhould not keep a houſe with. 
* out a Wife, leſt he be provok'd by Luſt. * It may alfo be conſidered that he that 
burns had better marry, though he hath been already married, and though he be a 
Biſhop; * that the Virgin or Widow eſtate in no where commanded, but that in ſome 
caſes marriage is, as 1n that of burning; * that in Scripture no Chaftity' or Conti- 
nence is requird of a Biſhop but the Matrimonia}; * chat Abraham the Father of 
the Faithful was married again after the Death of Sarah; * that S. Joſeph the ſuppoſed 
Father of our Blefled Lord was by the Anctents faid to be twice married ; * ang 
laſtly, that it is confeſſed that the forbidding fecond marriages to the Clergy, and 
refuſing to ordain ſuch as have been.twice married, is neither of the Law of nature, 
nor any article of Faith, nor any neceſſity of the Sacrament; it is only a conftity- 
rion of the Church, which as the Pope binds on, ſo he may take off as he plcaſe, 
a Quodl. 4. as is affirmed by © Aquinas, * Durandas, © Gabriel Yaſquez and others :' and therefore 
Art.13. this Law alſo ought to be cancefld; but if it be not annull'd by expreſs revocation, 
LB apt it is unjuſt, and unreaſonable, and unneceſfary, and' a fnare to: Confeiences, ang is 
c In 3, part. not the circumſtance of a thing commanded, but of that which ought to be left at 
== WS liberty, and therefore is no meaſure or proper band of Conſcience ; but to us it is an 
obligation neirher in Conſcience nor in Law. But. 


Huc ideo volni noftris intexere chartis, 
Mantuan, Tt quoties Patres .... coeunt, 
Sint memores, magno ad leges opus eſſe ferendas 


& Hugenio, multis oculis, examine retto, 


I have given theſe inſtances not only to fix the Conſcience in theſe great inquiries, 
but by theſe to explicate the meaſures of the Rule. 


SECT.:YV. 
Of Eccleſiaſtical Laws of FAITH, or Articles of Confeſſion. 
R U L-&  XXI. 


The Catholick Charch is a Witneſs of Faith, and a Record of all neceſſary 
Truths ; but not the Miſtreſs and Ruler of our Creed ; that is, cannot 
make any Laws of Faith. 


_ F Nour inquiries of Faith we do not run'to the Catholick Church defiring her to 

x. K judge our queſtions; for ſhe can never meet together; and ſhe is too great a 

body to do fingle afts andi make particular ſentences: but-to her we run for conduR, 

by inquiring: what ſhe believes, what ſhe hath recew'd' frem- Chriſt and/ his Apoſtles. 

50 that the Authority of the Catholick Church is- reſolved into Cartholick tradition. 
Whatſoever can be made to appear to have ' been-by the” Apoſtles taught, and con- 

; > "PR {igned to the Church, that is a Law of Faith. But'of this I have already given ac- 

5 4 counts *. The Catholick Church, taking in the Apoſtolical, thac is, the Church of 
all Ages, is a Witneſs beyond: exception. For if ſhe have the Spirit'of God, if ſhe 
love Truth, and if ſhe donot conſent to deceive her ſelf,” ſhe cannot bedeceiv'd ingr 
ving Teſtimony concerning matter of fact and'aQtual tradition :-6r if'ſhe could, yet 
we are excufed in following that Teſtimony; becauſe we have notbetter, we have no 
other. Better than our beſt, and: better than/ all we have, we cannot be oblig'd to 
uſe: but therefore we have the quſtice- and» the' goodneſs, our own- neceſſity and the 
veracity of God for our fecurity, chat this is: a- fure - way. for as/to walk in. But 
then when this is reduc'd to practice inimatcers of belief, it will.come to this only, 
That ſhe bears Witneſs to the Scriptures, that-they-are:the- word:of God; bur beyond \ 
what 1s contain in Scripture, ſhe hath no article of Faith. The 


F 
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The conſequent of this which I have largely prov'd and explicated in the place 
above cited, is, that all her Sermons and aff her explications of doQtrines muſt be by 
ehar meafure. If it be agreeable to Scriprare, it is that which ſhe hath received: bur 
-f ſhe hath not received it, the cannot make a doArine, nor deliver a propoſition with 
authority, nor oblige the conference. 


3. But rhis Rule if it be underſtood of the Catholick Church of this or any other pre- 


fent ape, with not ſignifie' fo much: for unleſs the Tradition be delivered in a conſtant 
fucceſſion from the Apoſtles, the Charch is not a certain witneſs, bur makes her ſelf 
2 Judge of truth; which ſhe can never do, but by relating to the Scriptures, by 
ſhewing there it is, in the Code which ſhe hath received. But when any doubt does 
ariſe concerning any matter of belief, the Catholick Church hath no ſolemn Court of 
judicature or place of refort where a fingle perſon may go for determination. And if 
2: queſtion be between Church and Church, 2s between Rome and England, the que- 
ſtion is, which is the Catholick Church; for indeed neither of them is : and there is 
no ſuch thing then as a Catholick Church to determine the queſtion: as when the 
head and the-belly, the mouth and the arms fell our, the whole body could not be 
judge of the conrroverſie ; but if they had had'a rule, thither they might go to be 
guided. Ant if it be asked, who ſhall expound the Rule, there is no other anſwer to 
be given, bur to defire men to be good and humble, ro pray to God, and without 
partialiry to deſire truth; and then every man will be able to anſwer his own queſtt- 
on. For if the Rule be hard, it is hard fo then that are not willing and fofr and com- 
pliant; but not to the gentle and the liumble, to them that follow God in ſimplici- 
ty, and whitherfoever he will lead them. - | 

But it is to be conſidered that the Church is a Net that hath in it fiſhes good and 


bad, it is a field of Corn and Tares; and bur thar' the Apoſtles were guided by an in- 


fallible ſpirit, there could have been no certainty : but then after them there was no 
more to be look'd for; what they left we were to uſe, but to look for no more. For 
the Catholick Church never was ſince the Apoſtles time without error. By Catho- 
lick Church, I do not mean the right believing part of the Church, (for in queſtions 
of faith the diſpute was which was the right believing part) but I mean all that pro- 
feſs the faith of Chriſt, who when they are divided will never allow the oppoſite 
party to be their Judge : and therefore it cannot be ſuppos'd that God ſhould appoint 
one to be the Judge, who muſt always be ſuppos'd a party, and will never be accep- 
ted by the other, unleſs he had given infallibility to that one part, and we had all 
known it. 'To the Apoſtles he did, and they were the fountains of tradicion : but 
when they were gone, the only way that was left was to ſee what they letr, and that 
every part was to conform ; but neither part was Judge, except only for them- 
ſelves: and in this every part ought to be truſted, becanſe they only had the big- 

ft concern to take care that they be not deceived. No man or company of men 
was charged with them ; every Government was charg'd with its own care and con- 
duct 


5. But I ſhall not inſiſt upon this, becabſe it can be of no uſe in the condud of conſci- 


| not known at this day by the Doors of the Remay Church what is the praQice of 


ence. Becauſe if ever there be a difpute in the Church, there is no Catholick Church 
to which we can go: and if we call that the Catholick Church which is the greater 
part, that may deceive ns; for in the days of Elias almoſt all 1frae/ had corrupted 
himfelf, and in the time of the Arrians almoſt all the world was Arriaz; and at this 
day a very great part of the Catholick Church is ſtain'd with the horrible errors and 
fothes of Popery : and befides our notices are ſo little and narrow of the belief of 
Chriſtendom, our entercourſes ſo ſmall, our relations ſo falſe, our informations fo par- 
tial, that it is not poſſible for us to know what is the belief of the major part. It is 


che Greek Churches in the marriage of their Prieſts, nor what is their doQrine of Pur- 
gatory, nor of the proceſſion of the holy Ghoſt, as appears in their diſputes and con- 
trary narratives of theſe particulars. We cannot tell in Fug/and at this diy whether 
the Lutheran Churches have right Ordinations and perfect ſucceſſion of Biſhops in 
their Churches. I have endeavoured very much to inform my ſelf in the particular, 
and am not yet arrived to any certain notice of ir. This therefore, to appeal to the 
ſence of the major part of the Church in a queſtion, wilf fignific nothing at all as to 
our conſcience. 


6. Eſpecially if to this we add, that the Churches have got a trick of Empire and 
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impoſing their ſometimes falſe, and always unneceſſary articles upon all of their com- 
munion; and then the faith of the Church will depend upon'the opinion of the chief 
and principals: and then their belief will be like a rumor ſpread from a few mouths 
into the ears of millions, who, though they all tell the ſame ſtory, yet are no more 
credible for their multitude than the firſt reporters were for their authority, Nay 
in moſt places men dare not ſpeak what they think, and dare not believe what they 
find dangerous, and dare not enquire into what they dare not disbelieve; fo that if 
you had been at 7rent and ask'd the Fathers, it would have ſignified nothing: for 
whatever their belief was, they were born down by the Congregations, and the 
Congregations by the Legates, and the Legates by the Pope ; and that's the Catho- 
lick Church. - 
It remains therefore that we are from the Catholick Church to expect no other de. 
termination of our queſtions, but by conveying to us notice of the doQtrines Apoſto- 
alib.3.cap.40. lical. And this is often and largely diſcoursd and taught by 2 S. /renzus, by S. Cle- 
44 ment Þ in Euſebius, by © Tertullian, by d Origen, © S. Cyprian, * S. Athanaſius, 8 $. Ba. 
b Lib. 3. c-12. fil, Þ Epiphanius, \ S. Hierom, * $. Auſtin, and | Vincentius Lirineufis': what they 
cnc rs could derive from the fountains Apoſtolical by a clear chanel and conduit, that was 
cion. 1.4. firſt, and that was true, and that was in the rule, and that was the meaſure of faith. 
, in prot» And therefore when in the Council of Epheſ«s the Epiſtle of Capreolus the Biſhop of 
* Epift, ad © Carthage was read for the eſtabliſhment of antiquity, 'and the reproof of the new do- 
Pompei, ECtrines, all the Biſhops cried out, Ze omnium woces ſunt, hec omnes dicimus, boc om- 
Aru OE nium votum eff. This was the voice of 'them'all, they all ſaid the fame thing : and 
£ Serm. cont, what was that which they all affirm'd, if ut quod erat antiquitiis traditum, teneretur, 
|= Arun: quod adinventnm nuper, exploderetur, ſaith YVincentias, that what 7s ancient and at fir} 
: Adv. Lucifer. deliver d, that ſhould be held; that which is lately invented ſhould be exploded, For the 
kConrr. Fauſt. Church cannot determine queſtions by way of judgment and authority, but by way 


+a of atteſtation, and as a witneſs only of the doftrine Apoſtolical. There is nothing 


iC.antepenult, elſe neceſſary, and nothing elle is praQticable. 


—— 


EULE: AALIL 


The Decrees of General Councils are of great uſe in the Condudt of Conſci- 
ence, but not the proper meaſure, or laſt determination of matters of belief. 


X Rule 14. Before * conſidered Councils as they. had acquird an accidental Authority by the 
I. | veneration of their Age, and their advantage of having been held in the Elder 
Ages of the Church: Now I conſider them in their own: proper and immediate pre- 
tence. I then conſiderd them in order to Government, but now in order to Faith : 
for Councils Eccleſiaſtical have pretended to a power over the Conſcience, fo as to 
require both the obedience of . the will, and the obedience of the underſtanding. 
Concerning which I am to fay, that nothing can oblige to Divine Faith but a Divine 
Authority : to which Councils can no more pretend tor being General, than for be- 
ing Provincial; and to which great Aſſemblies have no other title or pretence of pro- 
miſe than the private Congregations of the Faithful, who though but two or three, 
yet ſhall be aſſiſted by the Divine preſence. But General Councils are ſo wholly of 
humane inſtitution, that though by the dictate of right Reaſon and natural Wiſdom 
they are to be conven'd; yet to make them a formal judicatory, and to give them 2 
legiſlative power, er a dominion and magiſtery in Faith, there are ſo many conditi- 
ons requir'd both to their indiction and convention, to their conſtitution and integri- 
ty, to their condu& and proceeding, to their concluſion and determination, that 
Men are not to this day agreed about any one of them ; and therefore they cannot 
T 2 legal judicatory obliging any but them that do conſent, and fo oblige them 
elves. ; 
2, Bur yet they are of great uſe for enquiry and conſultation, and therefore Euſebius 
Lib.3. de vica ſpeaking of Conſtantine the Emperor, lays of him, Concilium generale tanquam Dez 
ConſtanteC,s. exercitum inſtruens, in unum locum coegit. A General Council is God's Army ; and 
being a repreſentative of the Church in the ſame degree as it is General and rightly 


called, and rightly order'd, and rightly proceeding, it partakes of the Churches 
takes appena: 
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appellation ; 1t 1s aczes ordinata, terrible as an army with banners. Let them be as ma- 
ny as it happens, in the multitude of Counſellors there is ſafety; that is, they are more 
likely to underſtand truth than fingle perſons, for they are not ſo ſoon prejudic'd and 
corrupted : as a River is harder to be poyſon'd or to be turn aſide. than a Pail of Wa: 
ter or a Diſh-full ; bur if it be, it is ſo much the worſe. Bur if they proceed rightly 
they are excellent helps, and ſome of them have done great good to the Church, and 
ſome have done great miſchief ; and which have, and wh.ch have not, we are to in- 
quire by other inſtruments: ſo that we are to judge concerning them, and then they 
are to be guides to us; that is, we conſider which are fittelt to be followed, of which 
we judge by general and extrinſick conſiderations, and then we follow them in the 
particular inquiry ; that is, we follow them becauſe we thini; they followed the Apo- 
ſtles, and were faithful witneſſes of their do@trine. Which indeed 1s an excellent 
benefit which we may receive by the firſt and moſt Ancient Councils, which were 
near the fountains: they could trace all the new pretences up to their original, they 
diſcuſſed the doQtrines in their Provinces, they heard what any one could fay, they 
carried it to the General aſſembly, they compared it with the tradition and doctrine 
of other Churches, and all rogether were able very well to tell how the Apoſtles 
had taught the Churches of their fonndarion. And becauſe the four firſt General 
Councils did, or are fupposd to have done fo, therefore they have acquir'd a great, 
but an accidental authority, and are accepted by the moſt part of Chriſtendom, and 
made into humane laws of faith, and the meaſures of herefie. Such uſe as this the 
conſcience can make of the Ancient Councils ; but beyond this or ſome ſuch good 
uſe as this the conſcience is at no hand oblig'd to follow their determinations as the 
ſentence of a competent judge, but as of an authentick witneſs, when it can appear 
or be credible that it can be to, and is fo. And this was the very thing that S. Atha- 
waſius affirm'd of the Nicene Council Siquidem Nicena Synodus non temere habita et, 
at que habeat graviſiimos uſus & legitimam rationem. The Nicene Synod was of great 
uſe. They met about the queſtion of Eafter and the Arian herefie. Sed in negotio 
Paſchatis non abhorruerunt ab iſtinſmod: appendice. 1bi enim placuit ut adderetur, Vi- 
ſum eſt ut omnes obtemperarent. De Fide vero non ſcripſerunt, Viſum-eſt; ſed ad iſtum 
modum, Credit Catholica Ecclehas & ftatim confeſſio ipſa credendi adjunita eſt, ut often- 
derent eam non eſſe nrvam ſententiam, ſed Apoſtolicam, & que ip ſcriphſſent non eſſe 
ſua inventa, ſed Apoſtoloram documenta, But in the matter of Eaſter, becauſe it was a 
ritual, and the circumſtance of time and the unity of order, they decreed, that eve- 
ry one ſhould obey. But in the matter of Faith they did not write ſo, that = appoint- 
ed every one to obey, but in this manner, The Catholick Church believes : and then they 


adjoyn'd the confeſſion of Faith, to ſhew that the dottrine was not new, but that it was 


Apaſtolical, it was that which they wrote, but nothing of a later birth. To any other 
purpoſe neither the Council of Nice nor the Council of Ariminum is of any uſe or 
authority : fave only it 1s the ſentence of ſo many Men, and is to be recei- 
- ay according to the credibility of the Men, or the reaſonableneſs of the arti- 
cle. _ 

32. But then let it be conſidered, to what the authority of a Council will amount ac- 
cording to the ſentence of moſt Men. The DoCtors of the Church of Rome (a few 
only excepted) ſay that a Council, if it be not confirmed by the Pope, hath no autho- 
rity. Upon this account, if : they ſay true, every Council is fallible, and therefore 
no rule or guide of faith: for unleſs it can-be deceiv'd, why ſhould it be ſubmitted to 
the judgment of the Pope 2 and if it can be deceived, it cannot bind, becaule it can- 
not ſecure the conſcience. But the others that are not of. the Romar party lay, a 
Council is then nor deceiv'd, when it delivers the docrine of Chriſt and his Apoltles, 
and ſpeaks conſonantly to Scriptures: and if a fingle DoCtor does lo, he is to be believ'd. 
| Wharthen? where's the difference? This only is it, That it is more likely a Council 
ſhall find out the truth, and report the tradition; and if we be to chuſe our faith by 
gueſs and probability, a Council is better than a ſingle Door, by ſo much as there 
are many more than one Doctor in it. But this will only ſerve the turn till Men 
are willing or at leiſure to inquire: this only excepted ; becauſe few Men can judge, 
and moſt Men are rul'd by others, all ſuch Perſons can have nothing better to rule 
and determine them than a General Council : but then it is an argument of reaſon, 
and not of authority ; it is not becauſe they are bound, but becaule it is moſt rea- 
ſonable in their circumſtances. 


Nnn 3 I ſhould 
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I ſhould here have conſidered of what authority the writings of the Fathers are to 
the interpretation of Scripture and' the conduct of conſcience : but becauſe I Gnd 
only the ſame uſe of them as of other learned Men in all ages of the Church, faye 
only in thoſe-rhings where they are witneſſes of the ApoſtolicaÞdoQtrines, to which 
they beſt can give teſtimony who are the moſt Ancient, and becauſe themſelves dig. 
claim any authority in matters of faith, and call ro be tried by the Word of God: 
had rather this thing ſhould be read in others than in my ſelf : becauſe it is martey 
of envy and reproach to tell why they cannot be relied upon; and to add more repy- 
ration to that authoriry which they have acquird by many intervening cauſes, by 
reaſon, and by unreaſonableneſs, would be matter of danger, and ſometimes the cauſes 
of error, and very often of a deceitful confidence. But who pleaſe may ſee this wn- 
certainly diſputed, and never concluded to any certainty, by *Cajetar on ore fide 
and Melchior Cans on the other. He may alſo confider the faying of the *B:ſhop of 
Bitonto, that he preferr'd the ſentence of one Pope before a thouſand Feroms, and a 
thouſand Augy/tines and Gregories; and tliar every fide declines their arbitration-when 
they ſpeak againſt them : by which it appears that no fide ſuppoſes themſelves to be 
bound in conſcience to follow them. | | 

But the beſt uſe of them is that which the Charch of Znzland hath deſerib'd ir 
one of her ancient Canons, that her Biſhops and Prieſts ſhould teach nothing »if 
quod ex doftrina Veteris © Novi Teſtamenti veteres Patres & BFcclefiz Epiſeopi collage- 
rint, but what the Fathers and ancient Biſhops of the Church have gathered-out of the ds 
Arine of the Old and New Teftament : which Canon gives a very good anſwer to this 
inquiry if we ſhould enter into it. For it declares that the Fathers are-ſ6 far to be fol 
lowed as they follow Scripture, and that their writings are of great uſe for the xe- 
proof of new doCtrines: and certainly if Preachers were confn'd' to this meſure; 
poſſibly we might miſs fome truths which now 1 maybe we find'; but it is certain 
we ſhould eſcape very manv errors. For the reſt, I refer my Reader to the Arch- 
biſhop of Spalats de rep. Feeleſ. lib. 7. c. 6. to Rivet's Prolegomena to his Criticus Sacer, 
to Daniel Toſſans his Synopſis de legendis Patribus, to Gregory de- Valentia his analyfs 
fidei, to Biſhop Morton his Catholick Apology, and: to-Dr. Whitaker de Script: qutho: 
ritate. In this whole affair the conſcience is at liberty, and therefore I am here to 


inquire no further. | 


—— _ — __ 


——— 
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| KULE XAIIL 
Subſcription to articles and forms of Confeſſion. in any particular Church, 
is wholly of Political conſideration. 


1 \ T Hen forms of confeſſion are made, and publick articles eſtabliſhed, it is of 


Lib. 3. Cap. 7. 


Pe Rerum in- 
ventcr. |. 4+ 
Cap. 12, 


reat concerfifment not only to the reputation of the Government, but to 
the unity and. peace of that Chriſtian community, that, they be not publickly opposd. 
To this purpoſe we find 19; many ſubſcriptions to the Decrees of Councils, by 
Princes and Prelates and Prieſts and-Deacons , by Prefects of Cities and Governors 
of Countries; it was an inſtrument of unity and peace, a declaration of their eon- 
fent, and at no hand to be reprov 4: 'unlels it be ina falle article, or with tyramy to 
conſciences, or to maintain'a faction.” But that which the Government looks after 
is, that no new Religions be introduc to the publick diſturbance; of which the Ro- 
mans were fo impatient, that they pur to death a noble Lady, Pomponia Gracina, ut- 
pote novg cujuſdam religionis ream, faith Tacitus, as being guilty of a new teligzjon. Now 
ro prevent this, Subſcription is invented, that is, an atteſtation of our conſent; whiclt 
if it be requir'd by the fupreme authority, it may be exacted in'order to peace arid 
unity : and Tacitus tells that Ayudins Maurzna was degraded from the dignity of 4 
Senator becauſe he refus'd to ſubtcribe to the laws of 4uguftas, This is the fame 
caſe, for ſubſcription ſerves no other end hut that which is neceſſiry in Government. 
We find in Polydore Virgil that tie Ancient Kings of England at their inauguration, 
Stlicem tenebant juraturti per Fovem, fe religionem & ritus Patrios retenturos, hc veroa 
loquentes, $i ſciens fallo, runc me Dieſpiter ſalva arbe arceque bonis omnibus eficiat ; 
They ſwore by Jupiter that they would keep the religion and their Countty rites, aud curs 


themſelves if they did net, This was more than Eccleſiaſtical fubſcriprion : _ _ 
| oun 
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CHAP. 4: 
bound them to! it for ever; this only gives witneſs of otiy preſent conſent, but ac- 
cording to its defign and purpoſe, tor the future it binds- us only to the confervati- | 
on- of peace and unity. ; Eh hp ne 
2. For though it may be very fitting to ſubſcribe a-conſeſſion of articles, yet it may 
be very unfit that we ſwear always to be of the ſame mind'; ſor that is either a pro- 
fefſion of iniſiflibility in' the authority, oy in the article, or elſe a dire& ſhutting 
our heart againſt all' further clarity and' manifeſtations of the truths of God. And 
therefore fubfcription- ought to-be ſo intended, that he who hath ſubſcrib'4 may not 
perceive himſelf taken mn a- ſnare : but yet he that ſubſcribes muſt do it to thofe 
purpoſes and' in that ſenee and lignifieation of things which the ſupreme power in- 
tends in his commanding it; thar is, at leaſt, that he who ſubſcribes does aQually aps 
prove the articks over written; that he does at that time believe them to be ſuch 
as it is ſaid ' rhey are; #rae, if they only ſhy they are true, aſeful, if they prerend to 
uſefulneſs, neceſary, if ir be affirm'd thar they are neceffary.* For if the ſubſcriber be- 
Reves not this, he by hypocriſie ſerves the ends of publick peace and his own preter- . 
roy LIIY 
3- But this whole affair is to be conduted' with ſome warinels, leſt there come more 
evil by it than there carii come good. And therefore alchough when' articles are 
fram'd, the Sons of the Church ought to-fubſcribe them for publick. peace, in caſe 
they do heartily approve them; yer ſuch articles ought nor to be made 'and impos'd}; 
neſs they of themſelves be necetfary, and' plain by a Divine Commandment. And - _ .;:; 
this was the advice of Melanchthon. ©t #? igitur diſcordiarum finis, refte'facit poteſtas tn Epitt. & 
obligans homines ut obtemperent, quando alioqui parere eſt neceſſe, The preg = vm 
may then command Men to ſubſcribe to fuch articles, which it's neceffiry that they © 
ſhould believe; But if God have not commanded ys to believe them, no humane 
power can command us to profeſs them., ''' LS ne 
4. Beyond' what is neceffary or very uſeful; unleſs peace be concerned: in the publi- 
cation of the article and its eſtabliſhment, , it is but weakly and impertinently con- 
cerned in'the ſubſcription. For' if the peace of rhe Church be'fafe without the ar- 
| tick, how can't be concern'd in the confent to it andiprofeſſion-of it, excepting on- 
fy by an acciderital and a necefity ſuperinduc'd by themſelves and their own im- 
prudent torwarcnefs, or itch-of Empitg”over conſciences ?* If an, article be conteſted 
publickly, and is grown” inro' parties and faQtions, and.thele'faQtions cannot be ap- 
peaſed withorr deciſion of the” queſtion, then 'the*conformity is as uſeful to peace as 
the fentence andi determination. was ; and then there is nothing; elle, to be' conſidered, 
bor that the article be true,” or believ'd to'be fo: Bur to them that are ſo perſwaded, 
it is neceſſary hey obey, it they be-requirgd”to ſublctibe;; art the ſupreme power 
harh-authority to require it, becauſe it is one of their greateſt duties, to govern and 
to rule in peace, Bur theſe things can ſeldom happen thus without our 'own fault : 
bur when they-do, there is inconvenience on all ſides;' bur that which is leaſt muſt 
s_. TD ETITETEET 2 Sb | 
5.-* When articles are eftabliſhed without neceflity , ſubſcription. muſt be requit'd 
withour tyranny and'intperioufheſs. That” is, it muſt be left ro the liberty or the 
fabx to. profeſs or not roprofeſs that * do&rine. The reaſon is plain. In things 
not certam 1n themfelves no' Min can give a law to the conſcience, becauſe all ſuch 
Jaws mult clearly be Divine Commandments : bur if rhe conſcience cannot be bound 
to the article, and the profeſſion ſerves no neceſſary end of the Common-wealth, 
then God does not bind, and Man cannot : and therefore to bring evil upon Men that 
do not believe the article, and dare not profels to believe what they do not, is in- 
Juſtice and oppreſſion, it is a law of iniquity; and therefore it is not obligatory to 
. conſcience, and no humane authority is ſufficient for rhe fantion and impoſition. 
Socrates. was-want tolay, Sacramentumoblatum-duabus-de cawſis- fiete- frenandum-: wel apud Sco- 
ut ;eipſum a turpi fuſpicione liberes, vel ut amicos ex magnis periculis eripias. When Þzum. 
you are requir'd to give faith and ſecurity by a ſacrament, oath or fub'cription, there 
are two cates in which you muſt not refuſe : when thou thy 1elf art ſuſpefted, and 
cart no otherwiſe purge thy ſelf; and when any of thy relations is in danger, that 
i whenyr 4, for gocd to thy ſelf or thy friends. But when there is no neceſſity of 
faith, and nopublick nced to be ſerved, the cauſes rhar beſides theſe injoyn ſublcrip- 
tion are fond perſiw1fions, and indiſcreer zeal, and uſurped Empire over conſciences : 
in wich cates the icclefiaſtick ſtate hath no power to give Commandments ; and if 
the 
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the Civil ſtate does, they oblige to ſuffering calamity, but not to any other confor- 
mity, and then it is a direct ſtate of perſecution. | 

Upon the account of this Rule it hath been of late inquir'd, whether it can be law- 
ful for any Man to ſubſcribe what he does not believe to be true, giving his hand to 
publick peace, and keeping his conſcience for God. 

But to this the anſwer is eaſie, if ſubſcription does ſignifre approbation ; for in that 
caſe it is hypocriſie, and a denying to confeſs with the mouth, what we believe with the 
heart. But if ſubſcription were no more than the office of the Clerk of the Signet 
or of a Council, who in form of law is to ſign all the ats of Council, then the con- 
ſideration were different. For he that is a publick Officer, and incerpoſes the figna- 
ture of the Court, not as the account of his own opinion, but as a formality of the 
Court, all the World looks upon it as none of his perſonal a, but as a folemnity of 
law, or an atteſtation of the a& of the Council But in —_— to articles of 
confeſſion, or cenſure of Propoſitions as heretical, every Eccleſiaſtick that ſubſcribes 
does it for himſelf, and not for the Court. Labens & ex animo ſubſcrip/ : that's -ur 


abpunt form in the Church of England. Conſentiens ſubſcripfi- fo it was in the ancient 


Alipium, 


Ubi ſupra, 


8. 


Councils, as S. Auſtin reports; I conſent to the thing, My mind goes along with it. 
But in this caſe the whole affair is put to iſſue in this one particular, which | touch'd 
upon before. If the intention of the Superior be to require our aſſent to be teſtifi- 
ed by ſubſcription, he that ſubſcribes does profeſs his aſſent, and whatever he thinks 
himſelf, it is the intention of the impoſer that qualifies the ſubſcription. S. AuZin 
tells of a Senator that upon his parole went to treat for his ranſom or exchange, and 
promiſed to return to them again in caſe he could not effe it. But he going from 
the Army pretended to have forgot ſomething, and came back preſently, and then 
departed. Bur relling his ſtory to the Romar Senate, and pretend.ng himſelf quit of 
his promiſe becauſe - went back preſently, they drave him our of the Senate; be- 
cauſe they regarded not what he had in his head, but that which the enemy intend- 
ed when they made him ſwear to return. | 
* But the e&ffet of theſe conſiderations will be this, That no particular Church ought 
with rigor to require ſubſcriptions to articles w hich are not evidently true, and 
neceſſary to be proteis'd; becauſe in the diviſion of hearts that is in the World, it is 
certain that ſome good Men may diſſent, and then either they ſhall be afflicted, or be 
tempted to hy pocrifie : of either of which if Eccleſiaſtick laws be guilty, they are not 
for edification, they are neither juſt nor pious, and therefore oblige nor. 

But if for temporal regards the ſupreme power do require ſubſcription, thoſe tem- 


 poral regards muſt be complied with, ſo that the ſpiritual intereſt of ſouls and truth 


10. 


be ſecur'd. And therefore the next good thing to the not impoſing uncertain and 
unneceſſary articles is, that great regard be had, and great eaſe be done to wile and 
peaceable diſſenters. | 

And at laſt, in ſuch caſes, let the articles be made with as great latitude of ſence as 
they can; and ſo that ſubſcriptions be made to the form of words, let the ſubſcribers 
underſtand them in what fence they pleaſe which the truth of God will ſuffer, and the 
words can be capable of. This is the laſt remedy, but it is the worſt; it hath in it 
ſomething of craft, but very little of ingenuity ; and if it can ſerve the ends of peace, 
or of external charity, or of a hantaſſick concord, yet it cannot ferve the ends of 
truth and holineſs, and Chriſtian ſimplicity. 
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Of Laws Domeſtick: or the power which Fathers of Fa- 
milics have to bind the Conſciences of their Relatives. 


RULE.L 


Children are bound to obey the Laws and Commandments of their Pa- 
rents in all things Domeſtical, and in all ations perſonal relating to 
the Family, or done within it. | 


HE word of the Commandment is 29, which ſignifies 70 be or to 
make weighty; but in Piel it ſignifies to honour, that is, Zonour your 
Parents, and do not lightly account of them: But in Levi. xg. 3. the 
word is NV, fear thy Mother and thy Father. They ſignifie the ſame 
event of things, for a reverential fear is honour, and they both imply 

| obedience. And there are three great endearments of this which make 

it neceſſary, and make it as abſolute as it can be. The one is that our Parents are to 
us in the place of God: | 

NewTe ouuta Tes yoves Uh) ents, 
faid the Greek Comedy, Suppoſe your Parents to be to you as Gods. Hc enim paterni- Hugo de S.Vi- 
tas eſt nobis Sacramentum & imago Divine paternitatis, ut diſcat cor humanum in eo | gy = 

principio quod videt, quid debeat illi principio 4 quo eſt, & quod non videt. For the Fa- ER 
thers power is a Sacrament and image of the Divine Paternity, that a man may learn by 

the principle of his Being which he ſees, what he owes to the principle of his Being which he 

fees not + and Plato ſays, there is no image by which we can worſhip God ſo well as 
our Fathers, Grandfathers, and our Mothers. And therefore it is impiety to diſho- 1;6. >, qc Le: 
nour or diſobey our Parents, and it is piety when we pay our duty to them. The gib. | 
fame word ſignifies religion to God, which expreſles this duty. Parentes non amare, g.neca1, 4.4e 
impietas eſt ; non agnoſcere, inſania. For as there are two great crimes which we Benef. c, 1. 
commit properly againſt God, 7mpiety or Irreligion, and Atheiſm : ſo there are theſe 
two crimes againſt our Parents. He that does not honour and revere them is impi- 
ous or irreligious ; and he that will not acknowledge them as Atheiſtical, that is, 
like the Atheiſts, he denies the principle of his Being. And therefore upon that of 
Virgil, 


HTuc Pater O Lenee vent | 
Servias obſerves that the Heathens called all their Gods by the name of Fathers : 
and an injury done to our Father is faid to be done to God, according to that of Me- 
nauder, 


Inlib,2.Georg, 


'O Aoidbpoy + muTieny dvopnpe oy, | 
Thy &s To F600 5 prAgTH BAgoQniar. 


He that reviles and ſpeaks evil of his Father *, does blaſpheme * 7 verbis per totam vitam parentes ve- 
| nerar! maxime decet, levium enim wola- 


God 5 for HE - : - Sp rliumque verborum graviſſima imminet 
©eo! peo Ts Pegrumy or Wye. pena, Plato 1, 4, de repub. 


God is the Great Father of the world, and therefore he hath by the 
greateſt religion immur'd the Fathers honour. 

Et Fovis imperium & chari precepta parentis, Edocet ——— 
Next to God is our duty to our Father. 


2, 2. The ſecond endearment of our duty, obedience and regard to Parents, is grat- 
tude; which here hath the greateſt obligation, and is to this purpoſe remark'd by all 
laws and by all wiſe men of the World. | | 

: Omnis in Aſcanio chari ſtat cura Parentis. "= 

All their love and all their care is for their dear boy. The child is a part of his pa: 
rents, a tender part, but under cuſtody and a guard; and the ſtate of _ or 
ucceſſion 
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ſucceſſion from Parents to Children is called Suitas in the Law: and there is ſo much 
of a Father in his Child, that if a, Father and a Sop be partners in a Crime, and refuſe 
to Confeſs it before Torments, the Law Commands the Son firſt to be Tormenteg - 
Charles the ſecond, the Emperor, did fo; as knowing that the Father will Confel; 
rather than endare tg (& his Son Tormented : and when the Fatheridocs Conſeſs Up- 
L rin 6.C. fi. of the Torment of his Son, the Father is faid to be Confeſſus in Tormentis, ſaid Baldus 
EY" & Erndſſed in his Torrents. And as long as the Son is in Priſon, the Father is not ac. 
counted free in Law: and the Father's Sins are then puniſh'd, when the Child is made 
ſick, or unfortunate. So that the Government of Children is no otherwiſe than as 
a Man's will governs his own hand and foot; over which, always ſuppoſing him to 
abide within the limits and inclinations of Nature, that is, to Love and Cheriſh 
ther, and; in nc lence. to hate"then, "irs alt other he hath an intire power of com- 


Vp he thirdendearment of Childrens Obedience is the power of Blefling and Cur- 
ſing which God hath given to Parents, and which himfelf by his providence and 
great Occonomy will verifie. 7he Father s Bleſſing eſtabliſheth the Toe of Children 

Ecclus. 3. 10. j.« xbe Caiſe of the Mother rooteth out foundations, ſaith Ben Sirach. And S. Paul >a 
Epheſ. 6. 2, 3. horvimg Children to Obey their Parents, ſays it is /he firſt Commandment with promiſe, 
that is, the firſt to which any ſpecial: promiſe is annexed, the promile of longevity in 

the land of promiſe. | Bexediitio meroes Obedientiie eft, faith Elias Cretenſis, The Fa- 

ther's Bleſſing is the: Reward of the Sons Obedience. But it is obſervable thatthe ori- 
ginal-word in the fifth Commandmeat is of aCtive (gnification, Honour thy Father 

auil thy Mother that they may prolong. thy days upon the Earth ; that is, ſaith Paulus 

Fagins, thy Parents are Gods miniſters and inſtruments, the chanels 1nd conveyan- 

ces of the Divine Bleſſing : for God hears the prayers of Fathers and Mothers Bleſſing 

Ezek; 22. 7- their Obedient Children, or Curfing their Diſobedience ; infomuch that Fzekiel rec- 
--/< kons: their Diobedience to their Parents to be to the Jews the cauſe of their Baniſh- 
ment from- their own Country. Sxidas tells that Zeontins the Biſhop of 7ripelis in Ly- 

da ſeeing; his only Son bf an ill Nature and apt to miſchief, prayed to God that his 

Son-might die Yowng, . leſt he ſhould: fall into impiety: and God heard the Father's 


&. 

akebs.- -" F : Aervert ol 2TH YAIQY EEAVVVES ET 1 TOWING), 
Plaro lib, 11, Zhe Carſts of Parents are grievous upon the Earth. And this was obſerved among the 
dc Leg, Heather in the fad\Examples of the Children of Oed;zpus, Amintor and Theſens, who 
| miſerable upon' their Fathers Curſes; and therefore 7elemachus was afraid to 
caſt his Mother out of 7/y#es's houſe, leſt ſhe ſhould Curte him. And this was it that 
brooght ſervitude or ſlavery into the World; God having in one of the Fountains of 
Mankind, in the great Patriarch of the World, conſign'd a fad Example that for ever 
Children ſhould be afraid to-diſhonovr theirParents, and difcover their Nakedneſfs, or 

-reveal their turpitude, their follies and diſhonours. 

To theſe I need not add their Natural neceffity, their difability to help themſelves, 
their obnoxiouſnels to every Ev1}, their defenceleſs Condition, the Miſeries and Cala- 
mities and infirmities by their want of Wiſdom, all which at firft do infinitely endear 
Obedience, and make it neceſſary : but I remember that this very thing was of great 
value amongſt the Ancients, and they did ufe to tell this Fable to their Children to 
teach them to Obey their Parents. © An Old Lion, amonegft other precepts that he 
« ove his Son, charg'd him that- he ſhould never fight with a Men, becauſe if he 
© was not too ſtrong, he would at leaſt be too crafty. The young Lion heard him, 
© but regarded him not, but therefore as ſoon as ever he was fulf grown, haſtens 
« abroad to ſeek a Man to be his Enemy. He came into a Field, and faw a yoke of 
* Oxen ſtanding ready furniſh'd ro Plow, and asking them if they were Men, they 
© ſaid, No, but that a Man had put thoſe yokes upon them. He left them and went 
© aſide, and eſpying a Horſe bridled and tied to-a Tree; ask'd if he were a Man. He 
* was anſwered, No, but a Man had bridled him, and would by and by come to ride 
« him, for a Man was bis Maſter. Art laſt he finds a Man cleaving Wood, and ask'd 
* him: and finding him to be fo, told him he muſt then prepare to fight with him, 
* The Man told him, With all his heart, but frR afired bin to help to draw the 
* wedge out of that Tree, and then he would; The young Lion thruſts in his paws, 

"and s tittle opens the Tree tilt the w fell oat, and the Tree closd upon 
<4 his feet byits returning violence. The Man ſeeing the Lion faſtned, on - 
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* jon ſeeing himſelf entrap'd, the Man cried out to his.Neighbours to come to his 
« help; and the Lion to eſcape his danger tore his feet from the tree, and left his 
* nails and blood behind him, and returning with ſhame and ſmart to his old Father _ 
«ſaid to him, Mz Pater, ff paruiſſem monitis tuis ungalas non amiſiſſem, T had not loſt my "imum. At, 
« nails if 1 had obeyed my Fathers commandment. For the commandments of Parents 3 
being for the good of their children, he cannot be proſperous that will not obey his 
Father. That was their meaning. TIED 

- - But concerning the duty it ſelf there is no queſtion ; nothing is plainer, nothing is 
eaſier : but concerning the limits and adminiſtration of this power rhere is very great 
difficulty ; the Scripture ſpeaking either indefinitely or univerſally, either of which 
does equally need a limit and ſpecification. Children, obey your Parents in all things, 
faith, S. Paul : and if that all were abſolutely all, there were no difficulty in the un- 
derſtanding it; but infinitely difficult it would be to obſerve it, and reconcile it with 
our other duties and juſt intereſts. And juſt fo is that law which by the content of 
all the World is repreſented as univerfally, Liberi quacunque in re parentibas ditto audi- 
entes ſunto; and he in the Comedy, Pater adſum, Impera quodvis, neque tibi ero in mo- 
ra, Hete am I my Father, Command me any thing, neither will T refit. But this ay 
thing and this every thing, is but any thing and every thing of a certain kind; which 
if we can eſtabliſh upon certain meaſures, we have one great line more for the con-' 
duct of conſcience. The Divines and Lawyers reduce the iſſues of this relation: to 
the three heads, 1. Reverence, 2. Animadverſion, 3. Piety. | 


Of Reverence to Parents. 


6, And firſt it is certain whatever can be fignified by honor and fear and reverence is 
the duty of children; thar is, ſo far as to think honourably of them, to ſpeak well of 
them, to conceal their faults, to excuſe them to others, to comport themſelves with 
reverence and great regard before them. | 

BaAv goveis Tes TxvYTIS OW TIS ey av,” 

Above all things have your parents in honor: and this is to be exprels'd according as the 
Parents ſhall require, 8nd according to the cuſtoms of the Nation and the moſt pious 
and obedient in it ; for vltu quoque Izdi pietatem, was an old rule, A child may be 
rude and undutiful in his very looks ; and he deſerves to be puniſhed with blindnels, 
qui parentum vulths torus viſu deſpexerit, © elatis oculis Izſerit pietatem, faith S. Fte- 
rom, who by proud looks and ſcornful eyes is impious to his. Parents. But this du- 
ty is well deſcrib'd by 7 heophilus to Autolycus, Sanflum & laudabile cenſetur, non ſo- 
lum apud Deum ſed & apud homines, videlicet ut in ſimplicitate & alſque omni malitia 
Subjiciamur parentibus. Chiteiren muſt be ſubject to their Parents without all malice 
or pervcrſeneſs, and in all ſimplicity, that is, ingenuity of words and manners. And 
when Ptolomy asked one of the 72. Tranflators of the Bible how a fon ſhould pay due 
thankfulneſs to his Parents, he was anſwered, $2 nulla res illos triſtitia affeceris, It you 
grieve them in nothing, That's the ſureſt meaſure. | | 

The next thing that is alſo certain in' this is, that all rhe good Counſels and pre- 

cepts of holineſs and wiſdom which' the Parents give, ib is neceſſary the Children 

ſhould obſerve; and beſides that the not oblerving them is a ſin againſt the ſpecial 
Commandments, it is alſo a fin of diſobedierice, and a rebellion againſt the Fathers 
authority. So the Father in the Comedy urges his authority, | JF 

| Pecerts par tuis ceteris fattis,, Patrem | | {zut.Triaum, 

Tuurs ft percoles per pietatem. - Nolo ego cam improbis te wiris, _ 
Gnate mi, neque tm via, neque in foro ullum ſermonem exequi. : 
Hac noftes dieſque tibi canto ut caveas 
qags meo modo, G moribus vivito antiquis : 
Que ego tibi precipio, hec facito : hac tibi 
Sz mea Imperia capeſſes, multa bona in pectore confident. 
Keep good company, avoid the debaucheries of the preſent times, live as I command, and 
as your forefathers did live ; and if to theſe purpoſes you ſubmit to my government, gocd 
things ſhall dwell within you. 

But we find amongſt the Ancients ſome little inſtances of this honor and reve- 
rence beſides obedience ſpecified. The Ancients would: not without kave go from: 
the preſence of their Father : fo he in the Comedy, 

—— neque 
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Tbid, 


Prov, 28. 24, 


+ Si quis inoffi- £00d Man, fo he will make a good Citizen *. 


——neque latebroſe me abs tuo 

Conſpettu occultabo— Eo ES 
* They would not conceal from their Parents the entercourſes and accidents of their 
youth, their amours, their miſtreſles, their deſigns of marriage, their little plots, and 
advantages or diſadvantages. 

Que fert adoleſcentia 

Ea ne me celet conſuefeci filinm : 
that is, they accounted it part of the honor due to their Parents, to tell them truth in 
all things where they were interrogated, or ſuſpected. 

Nam qui mentiri aut fallere inſuerit Patrem, aut 
Audehit, tanto magis audebit ceteros. 

He that lyes before his Father diſhonors him, and commits two fins; he tranſpreſſes 


two Commandments. * Add to this, they counted it impiety to ſteal any thing from 


their Parents. 

Enon' Patri ſurripere poſſim quidquam tam cauto ſeni? 

Atque adeo fi facere poſſem, pietas prohibet. 
That is, whatever was a ſingle injury if done to a ſtranger, was double if committed 
againſt their Parents: for as to do good to them was piety as well as charity, it was 
religion and juſtice too; fo to do any evil to them is to do them diſhonor, and ex- 
preſly againſt the fifth Commandment. Theſe are the firſt general meaſures, and the 


indication of very many particulars. LE DN. 
But there is one great meaſure more, and that is, that ſpecification of the duties 


' of this Commandment which we find in the laws of Nations and the conſent of all 


wiſe Men, and particularly of thoſe with whom we do converſe; and by whom we are 
governed. - For our Parents have a double power over us, one by the law of Nature, 
and the other by the Civil law ; that is, there are ſome duties which children do owe 
to their Parents, which are primely and indiſpenſably neceſſary, others which are ſpe- 
cifications and inſtances of a general duty, but ſuch which may ſuffer increaſe and di- 
minution, but are neceſſary by virtue of a Divine Commandment when they are 
bound upon- us by the laws of our Country; becauſe theſe are. of the nature of thoſe 
things whoſe natures can be chang'd by becoming laws, and are reduc'd under the 
Category of their proper vertues. The particulars I ſhall draw out of the laws of 
Nations, from the Civil and Canon laws, reducing them to diſtin& rules ſhall de- 
{cribe their ſeveral obligations of the conſcience : and they relate to the other two 
parts of parental power, ſignified by Ca/tigation and Pzety, 


—” 


Of Caſtigation, or the Coercitive power of Parents. 
RULE IL 


Fathers have a power to chaftiſe their offending Children, but not 
a power of life and death. 


N the laws of Romulus and Numa, Fathers had a power three times to fell their 
Children, and a power to put them to death in certain caſes: and they attribute 
much of the proſperity of their City to. this permiſſion, nothing being a better in- 
{trument. to make good Citizens, than by making them good ſons ; it being very un- 
—_ that ever he ſhould command well abroad, that knows not well how to obey 
at home. | 
Quicunque patrem timet ac reveretur, 
ic in bonum civem evadet proculdubio, 
ſaid 7imocles, He that fears and obeys his Father, without peradventure as he is a 
And therefore it was obſerved by Dzo- 


coſas fuerit m nyfous F{alicarnaſſeus that amongſt the Greeks, Contumacy, impiety and Parricide 


parentes, omnt- 
um Magi8Ir a- 


were very common ; and he gives this reaſon, becauſe Charondas, Pittacus and Solon did 


rum /it inca- by their laws give the Fathers no great power over their Children. But I faid that 


pax MXenoph. l, 
2. ae dit, oF , ; þ I ONE 
fat. Sxcrar, Who put their ſons to death, were indeed very ſevere, but did imprint great terrors 


the Romays did, and thoſe great examples of 7irus Marlius, C. Flaminins, C. Caſſius, 


upon 


_ — 7 th ———__ 
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upon all the Roman youth. Bodinus thinks this to be a natural and unalterable pow- 
er; and /Erodins ſuppoſes that God would not have commanded 4braham to kill his 
ſon, but that it was a part of his ordinary and inherent power; and when Judah com- 
manded his davghter in law Thamar to be. brought forth and burn'd.for her adultery, 
it gave indication that he by his ſupreme paternal power in the family had power of 
liſe and death. And of this there is no queſtion in the heads of families, where the 
Father is a Patriarch, the fountain of his Nation, or. of his ſociety, and under the 
command of no ſuperior : for the paternal power 1s the fountain of the Royal; and 
 Alimelech was nothing but the King my Father. | 2 ifs 
* But when families were multiplied, though Fathers were fitter to be truſted with 
the ſeverelt power than any other ſort of intereſted perfons, yet becauſe this might 
fall into diſorder, God was pleas'd in the law of Moſes foto order this affair, that 
the Fathers power ſhould not be diminiſhed; and yet the execution of-it and'the de- | 
claration of the ſentence ſhould be truſted to the Judge. For if a Father found his Deurer.21,rs; 
ſon ſtubborn, rebellious, diſobedient, a gjutton or a drunkard, all which are perſonal 
crimes, and againſt the private authority and counſel of. the Father, the Father and 
the Mother might delate him to the Judge, and without further proof but: their own 
teſtimony he was to be ſton'd to death. Drunkenneſs and glurtony were in'no other 
caſes capital in the law of Moſes, but when joyo'd with rebellion or diſobedience to 
their Parcnts. And like to this\procceding in Moſes law was the proceſs in the Per/7- 
au Monarchy. For lian tells that when Rhaco: the Mardian brought Cartomes his 
fon with his hands bound behind him to Artaxerxes, deſiring that the Prince would 
command him-to-be ſlairl, becauſe he was 1mpudent, he was naught, he was a Villain ; 
the Perſian King ask'd him if he could find in-his heart to fee his fon die with violence. 
The Father replied, I have in my Garden a goodly Lettice, fat and wanton and full 
of leaves. When I find any of them luxuriant, proud and exorbitant, though it be 
a part of the body I cut it oft; and fo I do:to whatſoever is bitter and ſuperfluous, 
and my Lettice is the ſweeter for it, it does not bewail the loſs ot its bad leaves, but 
thriv&s the better. Think the fame of me, O King ; for though he be par'd away 
that hurts my family, that gives ill example to his Brothers, my ſtock will be the 
more thriving, florid and fruittul in all good things.] By this inſtance we perceive that 
when Fathers had not power to put to death their rebellious Children, they could re- 
quire it of the Prince, who was to proceed ſummarily and meerly upon the Father's 
inſtance. And we find in the French Annals that Stephen Boſlee the Preſident of Pa- 
ris, impal'd a young fellow becauſe his Mother ſaid that ſhe could by no arts or labor 
keep him from being a thief. 

But this went oft very much in the manners of Men ; and Children were by other 
means reſtrain'd ordinarily, before things were brought to that extremity; and in 
the Civil law Parents were forbidden to kill their Children, and this law hath pre- : 
vaild in all Chriſtencom, excepting that a Man is in ſome places permitted to kill pay" 
his davghter if he ſees her in unchaſt Embraces. Burt in ſtead of theſe great. ex- vus. &. ad leg. 
| ceſſes ot power, there is left to Chriſtian Parents riothing but a decent caſtigation in F29Þ-de Par- 
the leſſer and ſingle faults, and diſinheriſon in caſe of great and perſevering. That cir. c de tis 
Children are to ſubmit to the animadverſions and chaſtiſements of their Fathers is "x Parent, yel 
the voice of Nature, and of all Nations, of Scripture and right Reaſon. So S. Paul, ** 
He have had Fathers of our fleſh which correfted us, and we gav: them reverence : and Heb, 12, g. 
Ben-Sirach teacheth us, 1» opere & ſermone & omni patentia honora Patrem tuum, Ho- 
nour thy Father in thy work and in thy word, and in all patience, ſo the Vulgar Latin 
reads it; that is, ſuffer what he impoſes upon you : and this was it which the young 
Greek that P/atarch ſpeaks of had learn'd in Zenos ſchool, Dzdici Patris iram ferre; [ 
have learned (faith he) patiently to bear my Father's anger. The authority is plain ; 
| the meaſures of it are only, that it be done for amendment ; that is, that it be diſci- 
pline, not anger and revenge, and that it be done with charity and moderation, which 
is ſignified by S: Paul; Parents, provokei not your children to wrath; which precept he Epneſ. 6. 4. 
repeats, 1 epeodiCens, um TaggpMCen, give them no approbrious words, no contume- Colofl, 3. 21, 
lious and provoking language; and therefore much leſs any cruel and undecent caſti- 
g4tions. ke: ; t 


Ecclus. 3. 8, 


Pudore & liberalitate liberos. -\\ | Adelph. AG. 
Retinereſatins. efſe creda, 'quam metu. 5 I. Sc. 1, 
Ooo Foc 
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Hoc patrium eſt, potius conſuefacere filium 

Sua ſponte rette facere, quam alieno metu. 

Hoc Pater ac Dominus intereſt : hoc qui nequit, 
Fateatur fe neſcire imperare liberis. 


A Maſter governs by fear, and a Father by love, and both by their authority : but 
the gentle way is the Father's method ; but if he will uſe the ſevere, he hath autho. 
rity to do it, and right or wrong he muſt be ſuffered, till the evil be inſufferable 
and then he may decline it, but ever with reverence to his Father's honor ; for inde] 
againſt a Father's tyranny there is no aid, no remedy, no interceſſion, but by an 2Þ« 
peal to the common Father, the chief of all the Tribes and all the Families. This 
only I am to add, That as Fathers have not a power of life and death over their Chil- 
dren ; ſo neither are they lightly to uſe that power which they have, and is next to 
@ this, that is, that I may uſe S. Ambroſe his expreſſion, ne /zſa pietas Patris ulciſeatur 
" ſe exheredatione vel abdicatione contumacis generis, a power of difinheriſon js not ro 
be us'd for every great offence, much leſs for a little. Pater, nift mague & multe 
injurie patientiam evicerint, nift plus eft quod timet quam quod damnat, non facile acce. 
Lib. r. c. 14+ dit ad decretorium ſtylum, faid Seneca, A Father will not eafily proceed to an exterminga. 
de Clement. 2:7 ſentence, unleſs great and many injuries have quite overcome his patience. Nyy 
then neither, unleſs he fear worſe things than thoſe which he already blames. Foy, as 
Quinilian obſerv'd well, this power was not given to Fathers but when their fons 

Declam, 259. Are incorrigible. Fulmey iftud Patrum adverſus ferociam adoleſcentie datum eft, ad. 
verſus filios qui peccare plus poſſunt. It they will ſin yet more, and will not be corre@- 

ed, then they may unwillingly uſe this thunderboſt. It is like the ſentence of ex- 
communication, never to be us'd but when nothing elfe will care the Man, and no- 

thing at all will make the miſchief tolerable : that is, a fon may not be diſinherited, 

Orar.pro Roſe. but when he may be hated, which may never be, fine cauſis multis, magnis & neceſſa- 
———— riis (as Cicero affirms) The cauſes muſt be great and many, and intolerable, and 
without remedy. But of theſe things becauſe the Fathers are Judges, theyfnuſt 

judge according to the permiſſions of law, and the analogies of Chriſtian prudence 

and charity ; for if they do amiſs, the Child is miſerable by the Father's paſſion, and 

the Father by his own. 


ib. 5. Epi 
20, 


ry 
———_ _ 


Of Piety to Parents, 
RULE 111 
* A Father hath power over the goods and perſons of his Children, o as 


to be maintain d by them. 


Schaſt, Monti. quo Patri in filium bonaque ipfius plenum jus olim tributum fuit ; a full right upon 

cul. de Patria hzs ſon and his ſons goods introduc'd by laws and cuſtoms. Now this full right is alter- 

—_ able by the Civil law of any Nation : that is, whereas amongſt the Romans whatſo- 
ever the ſon acquir'd, he acquir'd it not for himſelf, but for his Father ; this may 
determine ſooner or laſt longer, according to the appointments of law, for the heir 
fo long as he is a child differs nothing from a ſervant, and therefore if the law pleate, 
may be uſed accordingly ; and when the law hath fo appointed, the Conſcience 1s 
bound by it. 

2. But that which is not alterable by laws is that which' is the ratural and neceſlary 
duty, tha: Parents be maintain'd by their Children it they need it : for this is in the 
Commandment, this is a partiof the honor'that is due to them. [For ſo our Bleſſed 
Saviour remarks the «zl:9:os : the Phariſees that taught the Children to cry Corban, 
it is a gift, and therefore out of it the Parents muſt not be profited, he calls it a »of 

* March, 16.6. ©2004ring the Father and Mother; and the double honour which S. Pawl'commands to be 


x Tim. 5.17, given to the Elders that rule well is inſtanc'd in the matter- of 'maintenance. _ 
| | this 


. | | He Lawyers define the Paternal power to be jus moribus legibuſque conſtitutam, 
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this the Heathens had. So Hterocles, govens mums umepBz2ovl W5, TwuaTOs UTP” 
 glzv 3) oypnlonuv Yepnyieey umgerns om poihusn Teglupyremy, Let us greatly honour aur Offi. 1. 
Parents, affording them the miniſtery of our bodies and the uſe of our wealth moſt chear- 
| fully. But this Cicero limits to the zeceſſaria vite prefidia, que debentur his maxime, 
the neceſſary aids of life; that is, what is for their ſupport, to keep them from 
need and ſhame, according to the quality of the parent and ability of the child: ſo 4 .. , __ 
that his be firſt reſpeed, and then zhar, faith Barto!us. To this purpoſe is that tj; Sec. ma- 
' of S. Ambroſe, If the contumely of the Father, and the reproaching or vilifying of the _— -adong 
Mother be puniſt/d ſo ſeverely, what ſhall their ſtarving or their beggary be This the \,_* 
Romans did reſent ſo deeply, that they made a Law that if a Son that was emancipa- 
ted or quitted from his Father's government did deny aliment to his indigent Father, 
he was to be reduc'd under his Father's power, and fo to abide for ever. But by this " 
inſtance it is apparent thar this is no part of the Father's power, but isan office of & Lie. de 
the Son's piety. For between the Father and the Son there is a threefold chord or 
tie, as I have already obſerved, the band of Reverence, of Caſtigation, and Piety ; 
the two firſt are the Father's authority, this laſt gives the Father properly no right, 
but obliges the Son direAly. But then this is to be added, that this obligation is 
only confirm'd by the Civil laws, but it is immediately tied upon him by the Natu- 
ral: for a fon is bound to keep his Farther from ſtarving, though he be a Bandito, or 
an Out-Law, that is, though he have loſt all civil rights, becauſe no Civil power can 
prejudice a Divine Commandment. Plutarch tells that by Solon's law the ſon was 1a vira Solon. 
not bound to give his Father aliment, if his Father caus'd him to learn no trade, or 
taught him nothing whereby he might ger his living. Indeed if the Father neither 
did give him whereon to live, nor teach him whereby he might get it himſelf, the 
ſon is the leſs oblig'd; but yet ſufficiently for this, becauſe it is by a law of Nature that 
he is oblig'd, and all ſuch obligations are before ſuch conditions can intervene. Io; 
&v 0 yerrnless &yTINE NO SVraim T5 aTHeavTmms, ſaid Ariſtotle. Something elſe is to 
be conſidered beſides the adyantages of education : the Father was the principle of 
his Being, and int that he tan never be requited in kind, and therefore let him be paid 
by duty. | 
” Burk the caſe be ſuch as divides the duty, and the money cannot be divided, what 
ſhall then be done? Marco Tomaſo a Tradeſman in Yenice had a Father and a Son, both 
lame, both in great neceſſity. The Father loſt all his goods to the 7arks., and the fon 
had rowed in the Gallies till all his ſtrength and health was gone : but the poor Cut- 
ler( for Tomaſo was no more ) was not able to relieve them both : what ſhall he do 2 
The caſe here is hard. Burt love deſcends, and aſcends not : therefore Tomaſo's bow- 
els yern upon his ſon; and. he cannot have that tenderneſs for his Father, and he 
were unnatural if he ſhould let his ſon periſh. Ir 1s true, but therefore he ought not 
to neglect his Father and feed his fon, becauſe his ſon does not, cannot love him fo 
well as is Father does ; and therefore he is obliged by gratitude to his Father, and 
by tenderneſs to his ſon ; to this there is more natural inclination, but to the other 
there 1s more natural duty. An therefore the Lawyers fay that amor deſcend;t, is to 
be underſtood quoad ordinem diletionis, non quod effeftum obligationis, Love does de- 
ſcend, but it ſhould not in ſome cafes. And therefore when the law gives leave that 
a Son may by his Father be fold to keep the Father from ſtarving, it ſhews plainly 
that the Father is in caſes of neceſſity to be preferred. 
And this indeed by the help of the Civil laws bring this rule to an inſtance of Pater- 
nal power ; fora Father in this law hath a right over his fon, and can deliver him to 


labour and ſervice for the neceſfary ſupport of his helpleſs Father. This we find done 
frequently. 4 


«9 


Et tandem demiſſa in viſcera cenſu | 
Filia reſtabat non iſto digna parente : Meramorph.s. 
| Hanc quoque vendit inops. 

And Euſebius tells it was done in the time of Maximianus the Emperor; and the 
Prophet Jeremy brings in the people complaining in a time of famine, Our ſons and 
our daughters are too many, let us take cory for their price, that we may eat and live. 
But this being only in the caſe of extreme neceſſicy is not to be drawn to any thing 
elle, for this power is only juſt when it is unavoidable: and therefore it is permit- 
ted in laws, which do theretore fo comply with the neceffity, and endeavour to find a 
remedy, or to make it tolerable, that in ſuch cafes the judges, if there be a contett in 
Ooo2z tie 
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the particular, are tied to proceed ſummarily : and if a ſon ſhould pretend cauſes of 
excuſe from giving aliment to his Father, during the whole conteſtation, and till the 
proof be made, the Son 1s tied to maintain his Father in the interval; fo careful are 
the laws to ſecure the performance of this duty for the omiſſion of which all the 
world hath obſerved great marks of the Divine diſpleaſure, expreſſed in judgments, 
and particularly of immature deaths ; ſo Zomer obſerves of Semoi/tus, 
——— 26} Tuxevar 
Opera GiNos amidore, purorid Os ol .atwy, 
He refus'd to nouriſh hisloving parents, and therefore he lived but a ſhort life; 
5. One particular more is to be added, and that 1s, if any indigent Father have a rich 
Father living and a rich Son, although both are oblig'd to nouriſh him, yer it is in 
the Fathers power to burden the Son to excuſe the Grandfather; that is, the power 
which the Father hath over the Son can require this duty: The Grandfather is equal- 
ly obligd, but the Son hath no power over him, the law hath. For as for the thing 
it ſelf there is no other difference in it. But if the rich Father refuſes, he is worſe 
than an Infidel, if the rich Son refuſes, he is impious ; the firſt is unnatural, and the 
ſecond is ungodly ; the firſt is a Heathen, and the other is no Chriſtian; the Grand- 
father hath no bowels, and the Grandchild no gratitude; the firſt hath no humani- 
ty, and the other no Religion ; ſo that it is an even lay between them which is the 
worſt : but the neceſſitous Father may put the duty actually upon the Son by reaſon 
of his Paternal power, that is, he may ſo order it, that if the Son refuſes, he is not 
only uncharitable, but undutiful alſo, he commits two great fins; whereas the re- 
fuſing Grandfather commits but one, though that alſo be enough to bring him an ex- 


treme damnation. 


AM 


KULE IY, 


The Father's power does not extend to matter of Religion, and 
perſwaſicns of Faith. 


1, TN the law of the 12 Tables it was written, Sacra privata perpetua manento, that 

Lib. 2. de the private Religzon of a family ſhonld not be alter d: which Cicero expounds to 
| mean that all thcſe to whom the care of the Father of the family did appertain, were 
 ,., tied to thecelebration of the ſame rites; and the lawyers fay, that Filii ſunt in ſa- 
—_— '* cris parentum dum ſunt in eorum poteſtate, Children are within the holy rites of their pa- 
verb. ſacra, rents while they are in their power. And indeed this is very true in the Court of Con- 
ſcience ſo long as their underſtanding is in their Father's power ; but that is of all 

things firſt emancipated: when a Son can chule for himſclf, when he is capable of 

malice and perverſeneſs, when he*s judicable by external and publick laws, then he 

is emancipated and ſet free, ſo as he can chuſe his religion, and for that the Father 

hata no power over him but perſwafion and inſtruction. For it is very obſervable, 

that as it was ſaid of the law of Moſes, it was a School-maſter to bring us unto 

Chriſt, ſo it is true of the mperiam domeſticum, the Fathers government, it 1s a pe- 

dagogy to bring us to the obedience of the laws both of God and Man : the Fathers 

commands are exaCted before the laws of God or Princes do require obedience ; be- 

cauſe the Government of children is like the Government of the ſick and the mad- 

men, it is a proteaton of them from harm, and an inſtitution of them to obedi- 

ence of God and of Kings; and therefore the Father is. to rule the Underſtanding 

of his child, till it be fir to be rul'd by the laws of God; that is, the child muſt ve- 

lieve and learn, that he may chuſe and obey ; for fo we ſee it in the baptizing Infants, 

the Fathers and Suſceptors firſt chuſe the childs religion, and then teach it him, and 

then he muſt chuſe it himſelf. For the Fathers authority to the underſtanding of 

the child is but like a falſe arch or temporary ſupporter, put under the building till 

it can ſtand alone: and it only hath this advantage, that the Father hath the prero- 

* Panormit. in gative of education, the priority of poſſeſſion, which how great it is all the expert 

cap. 2.Je con- ence of the world can tell. Bur that this is part of the Paternal power 1s evident, 

Baldus in}, becauſe no child is to be baptized without his Fathers will. A Turk, a Jew, a Hea- 
irem in pote- then can reckon their children i» Sacris Parentum*, they have power, a natural an 


ak __ proper power to reed up their children in what relgion they pleaſe, but not to _— 
them 
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thedrinity for'then when they can chuſe they are under rig |power of thary, God on- 
1y:is the Lord of the underſtanding: and therefore'it is no dif6bedietice if a/Sor chan- 
ges his Fathers'religion, or refuſes to follow his Fathers change, for he cancot be in- 


ard 'in that where he hath no'right and 'no authority,” oo 6 

,.-| But this is 'f6"to' be underſtood that the religion of- the Son muſt at nohand pre- 
judice the Father's:Civil rights, ſo that he'muſt norquit his Father's houſe, if he be un+ 
der his Father's power, and by the laws of his country be oblig'd'under that govern- 
ment. Yigoreus' in his Sermon-of 'S. Martin, tells that S. Martin being buata Catechu- 
men and yer wunbaptizd did ſtill-abide with his Father and Mother, though they were 
Heathens, and he neverthelefs'diqall the Offices of a Chriſtian. And there is in rhis 
great duty, becauſe one right muſt not deſtroy another; and a man may be'of what 
religion he pleaſe without 'doing'wrong to-any man, for a man cannot'be hindred 
in his perſwaſion, for though he dies, he is'of that religion ; but no good religion 
does warrant the Soni to do wrong| to his Father's legal rights. ' And therefore Ma- _ | 
rias Viftor obſerves of Abraham. ©— | EEG 1 0 
Ne . 11 | Perum mente Deum venerans; Gentilia Sacra © © neſio. 

; ©  Adverſatus' erat — "2 .- 4 
He was a great hater of his Father's idolatry and the impious rites of his family, yet 
he did not leave his Father's houſe till after his Father's death. | 
_ Linqueret ut ſedes patrias, terramque nocentem 

Pollutamque, domum, nift poſtquam morte parentis 

Tuſſa ſequt jam poſſe Dei ſine fraude licebat. Brees 28 2 
He might do it juſtly when he had no juſt power over him to reſtrain him by the 
cords of another juſtice and a differing duty. 44553 ER }. 

3. There is only this variety to be added, that when either of the Parents is Chriſti- 
an, and the other Infidel, the Son 'is to be reckon'd to the believing Parent ; the ef- 
fe&t whereof can be this, that he or ſhe that believes hath a right to educate the 
children in Chriſtianity without injury to the other; and the Church may baprize 
the children againſt the will of the unbeliever: and the reaſon of this is, the prero- 
eative of God, and of Chriſt who is head of the Church, and the Soveraign of all the 
world; for if the child is ſanCtified and made holy by the believing Parent, then it 
may be brought to Chriſt ; that ſanAification of it 1s Chriſt's ſeizure of it; it is his 
right, becauſe he hath rhade a covenant with the parents for themſelves and for their 
children. OW . 

4 This is praQtisd in the Countries of the Rowan Communion to evil purpoſes; and 
if the Father be a Heretick in. their account, they teach their children to diſobey 
theit parents, and ſuppoſe hereſie to diſtroy. the Father's right of power and govern- 
ment. Between Chriſtian and Chriſtian there is no difference as ro matter of Civil 
rights; no law allows that : but between Heathen and Chriſtian, ſo far as rhe ſoul 
is concern'd, the right of Chriſt is indubitable; for we are ſure Chriſtianity is the 
true religion : but amongſt the Sets of Chriſtians the caſe is wholly differing, - for 
they may both have enough to ſecure the ſouls of pious perſons, and yet may both be 
deceiv'd in their queſtion, and unneceffary article. | 
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RULE.Y, 
The Fathers power over the Children can remit an injury done to them, 
without their leave or conſent. 


I, HE reaſon of this depends upon the former conſiderations; and is to have its 

underſtanding accordingly. So long as the Son in within the Civil power of 

the Father, fo long as he lives in his houſe, is ſubje& to his command, is nouriſh'd by 

his Father's charge, hath no diſtin& rights of his own, he is in his Father's poſſeſſion, 

and to be reckon'd by his meaſures, and therefore cannot have any attions of injury 
for his own amendment. 

2. But this is tobe limitted only to the effe@s of law and external Courts and trials 

Ooo 3 
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of right, or. external aions of injury. , For alchaugh /a;$qn, cannot repeat: what the 

Fatber hath legally acquitted, yet 1F it. be 8 perſenal adtion, in which charity. agd 

peace arg; concerned, the. injurigns:pexſgn} is bound.in;canſcience:th agk the Son for- 

giveneſs, upon the account of $. Paw's words, Follop pace with! all new and baliveſs 
i fer cn6 9146H as 45: eafibie. ive praceably with all meg; which no man can be faid to 
pry wy ob ment to 4 perſen,: to. whom he will-got do right: For beſides the 
relation and the cOMMUNRICat10n oh 4ts effe@ between Father and-Son, the Son is' 
perſon. tpo,:and in perſonal 2Rions hath an intereſt naturally and-wnalterably, which 
no þQign .ot-law, no ſuppoſition of caſe. can take off: . $0 chat all the legal and exrer- 
nal obligation the Father may remit; burin the perſonal there-is ſomething of proper 
ks PG { £ ifi1 KMS 1831 OIDEL FT | | 
This is allo to be limited to an entercourſe with extraneous. perſons, and is not true 
in actions between the Sor and 2 Fanjunct perſon to-fiim: And if the.injury be done 
by a.wife,,or aſpoule, or a freed man, or a. perſon:endeared and oblig'd by-the Son, 
- the Father cannot remit any fuch injury. The reaſon is, becauſe:2though by the 
force of the Civil or Mynicipal lews the Son be ſuppos'd to be ſtill in the Father's 
power, yet in ſuch things he hath ſome peculiarity, and is as to thoſe things free and 
in his-own power. If the Son's wife commit adultery,'the Father.cannot torgive it; 
though the Son be under his Father's power by law; becauſe as to albperfonal ations 
the Son hath a perſonal right, and fuch things have great dependance upon the law 
of God and Neture, and theſe thinzs to ſome great purpoſes do not at all communi- 
cate with the Civil laws. | & why, nyt}, 10] 

4. Laſtly, this Rule is ſo-to be underſtood and praQtis'd, that it be no prejudice to the 
juſt intereſts of any other: and therefore a Father cannot fo torgive an injury done 
to his Son, that he ſhall, he tied not to witneſs it in publick, when he is requir'd by 
the Civil pawer ; for it may. concern the Commonwealth that the Criminal. be pu- 
niſh'd, when. it may become the Father to pardon his and his Son's ſhare. He may 
remit 211 with which he hath ro do, but not that which may -paſs into the Exchequer. 
But in ſuch caſes the Judge may enquire, but the Son without the Father's leave may 
be no volyntary acculer. 7 


EULE VL 
A Father's authority cannot abide after his death, but the Son's piety to 
his' Father muſt, and may paſs upon him ſome indired obligations. 


'H E Son after his Father's death is as much lord of his perſon and his eſtate as 
his Father was: and therefore although all the actions which the living Father 
id, which by law or the nature of the thing have a permanent effect, ſtill do abide as 
they were left; yet thoſe things which are of an alterable nature, and to be admi- 
niſtred by new Councils, and to be determin'd by emergencies and proper circum- 
ſtances, or are direAly ſubjet to Empire, or are perſonal concernments, theſe are in 
the power of the Son after his Father's death. A Father cannot by his power com- 
mand a Son to marry a perſon whom the Father dges, but the Son does not love: He 
cannot command the 5on by a juſt and afufficient authority never to be a Prieſt, or 
Biſhop, or Magiſtrate: for in thoſe things in which his own mere intereſt is concern: 
ed, his qwa underſtanding muſt be his guide, and tys will bis Ruler, for he alone does 
lie at ſtake whether it be good or bad; and it is.not reaſonable that he ſhould goyern 
who neither gets, nor loſes, nor knows. > 
But though the Father's authority be extin@, yet his memory is not, and there 1s 
piety towards the dead, and to parents, much-more ;. and of this the Heathens ggve 
ſome worthy examples. ZZeradotys tells that 1/fonides, a people of Scyrhia, did uſe 
to embalm their Father's head, and then to cover it with gold, and ute ir for a Di- 
vine image, and pay'to it the vencration of a yeazly facrifice. This they intended 
for an honour to their dead Father : but. in this there were no figns of obedience. 
De Anima Nearer to this was that which Tertwllian tells of the Naſawones, that they took 


C. 57, their oracles at the grayes of their Father's, as ſuppoſing the ſouls of their Proge- 
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nitors to have ſome right or care to conduct their children. But it was a pretty ſto- 
ry that lian ſays the Brachmanes tell of a certain King of the I»dians that had many Lib. 15. c. 5. 
Sons, who being all of them (the youngeſt only excepted) immorigerons and rebel- 
lious, at laſt drove their Father and Mother from their Kingdom; and they with their 
youngeſt Son wangring in ſtrange places were : Oy conſumed with age and wea- 
rineſs and inconvenience.” The young Son ſcejhg his Parents dead, *burht their bo- 
dies, and ſtring his head with a-ſword, put"the afhes into the wound,: by that'a&t 
of piety giving his Parents the moſt honourable Sepulture, but with it alſo emble- 
matically repreſenting. that his Parents even after death had power upon his head, + 
and that his. head ought to be ſubmitted to them. And-it, was well'; [if:piety goes 
hejare, whatever dutiouſneſs -or obſervance ' comes afterwards it , cannot eaſily be 
. Piety ſametimes does more than Authority can. , Plus. poteſt | patria poteſtas- in 1- 
Leros quam lex, legiove, aut ſumma Dictatura, ſay the Lawyers; A Father gr a Mother 
can prevail, when a Conſul or a Prince.canngt. - Cur Martius Coriolapus pergebat in-_ 
feſto agmine adyerſus Patriam, quis illt arma'ſyceuſiit & manibus niſi una Vetaria ? faith 
the Roman ſtory. Coriolanus took up arms in rage againſt his Country ; and no autho- 
rity could diſarm him but; his, piety to bis Mother Yefuria. - Now this principle; is'a 
good one ; but it hath no-limits of it ſelf, but'only what we giye to.is'our ſelves by 
prudence, and neceſlity, and the natpre of the things that, are-to.be dane... Butin 
things that are pious and prudent, or that. are innocent and indifferent; a dying Fa- 
ther's deſire, ar a living Father's.counſel ought to be eſteemed ſacred: and though they 
make no law, yet they. paſs an indizect, obligation ;;that is, if they -be -tranſgreſſed 
without reaſqn, they cannot be tranſgreſfed. without, ijmpiety. It is certain, God is 
pleas'd with this obedience'of | we 4 as 18. apparent-in the caſe of the Rechabites ; and 
ſuch actions are exemplar ina family, and. make the name of Father venerable and.ſa- 
cred; and ſometimes the negle@ of a dying Father's-charge hath met with a fad event; 
and a petylant diſobedience;hath. been a rebellion againſt the greateſt reaſon, which 
ſometimes is the greater by how, much ir ought the more:to-be conceal'd. Philotimus 
of Athens having oblerv'd his Son given to amoyrs and wandring fancies, upon his 
death-bed charg'd him by. all that was Sacred and Prophane, that however he did re- 
folve to pleaſe his fancy and fatisfie his mpotent defires, he ſhould be ſure not to court 
or to fall in love with Pzguium. Philotimns digs, and Philodedaes his San having quick- 
ly dried up his tears which were caus'd by the ſmoke of the funeral-pile, hath a great 
curioſity to viſit this pretty Greek that his Father had ſo forbidden to- him. He ſees 
her, likes her, courts her, and lies with her; and in the firſt; night of their congrels, ſhe 
being over-pleas'd, told him that the infinitely preferr'd his kindneſs before the dull 
embraces of his Father Philorimus which had fo often tired her. Upon this the young 
man ſtarts and trembles, and finds his ſin and ſhame, the rewards of an impious dif- 
obedience, His want of Piety to his dead father made him inceſtuous in his mixtures 
and impious in his luſts. And Pauſanzas telling of a father who meeting his Son: in ib. 0. 
Charon's boat, did then attempt to ſtrangle him, to revenge his impiety and diſobedi- 
ence, by this does repreſent what their ſentence was concerning the reſentment of re- 
bellion of Sons and their undecent ſtubbornnelſs even after death. " 
4 And this is of ſo much the greater regard, if the Father charges it upon the Son 
upon his bleſſing, and with great imprecations: for then unleſs the Father be evident- 
ly a light or trifling perſon, there is to be ſuppoſed ſome great reaſon ſor the impoſi- 
tion, ;and then nothing can warrant the laying it aſide, but a great neceſlity,: or a 
very great good, and certain reaſon to the contrary ; that is, ſuch_.a cauſe as may 
make the contrary eftect to be infinitely unlike any image of impiety. or diſregard. 
But of this Parents alſo muſt be very cautious, and not to put a load of duty upon'a 
trifle that ought not to bear it. For he is fooliſh that upon his bleſſing will com- 
mand his Son to make much of his Sparrow. or his Monkey ; and that Son is pro- 
lot his Father's bleſſing, that will venture it all to pleaſe his humour, and his itch 
ot liberty. | | 
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Neither the Father's autbority,nor, the Son's piety can oblige them to di' an 


- action-ageinft the Laws of God, or of the Father's and our juſt Superior. 
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. THis Rule akhowgh'it feems to cofitain if it nothing but what is ordinary and 
KK confeſſed, becauſe God is-rather'to be obeyed rhan Man, and amongſt men the | 
ſupreme rather-than the ſuperior; yer'l have here deſcrib'd it, becauſe the explication | 
of it will not only contain one great meaſure of our duty and condu@ of conſcience, | 
but it will give the fult general proportion'of the Fathei's power atid'the'Son's piety, 
and alſo very much endear the- obedience and- piety of children. ' ' | 
2. When Bzas had difcourſed well and wifely'that God was preſent in every place, he 
ſoon after argued weakly ; If God dwells in'all places, his preſence makes all places 
holy, for it 1s his preſence that hallows'a Temple, and'then there can'be no ſuch 
thing as facrilege; for a Thief that robs a Temple/cannot'earry it out of a Temple, 
but by carrying it into another. And upon ſuch a trick as'this ſome in A. Gellias did 
argue that we were not to obey our Parents.” ' For either they command that which 
is good, or that which is 'not good: If of it felt it be good, then for its own fake we 
are to do it, nor for their command; but if-it be not good, then though they do 
command it, it is not- to be done at all. For theſe men ſuppoſed, there' is neceſſity 
and holineſs it every lawful action, as'the other did ſuppoſe there'was holineſs in 
every place of God's abode. ' But this Sophiſtry is quickly diſcover'd. For beſides 
that every: thing is not neceſſary to be done, becaule ir is 'good, but many are left 
£0 our choice to do or not-to do them, there are many things alſo which are not good 
in themſelves, but only become ſo when tliey are commanded. In both theſe caſes 
the Authority of our Parents is competent. For if they be in themſelves good, bur 

| Not neceſſary, by the command of our Parents they are made neceſfary, ' and pats in- 

to a law. But if they be not good of themſelves, but when'they are commanded he- 
come good, then alſo they become neceſſary. 4. Gellizs inſtances, in militiam ire, 
rus colere, honores capeſcere, cauſas defendere, nxorem ducere, uti juſſum 'proficiſci, ac 
cerſitum venire, to go into the'Country or to ſtay in the City, to live at Court of to 
live in your Farm, to takeup arms or tobe a merchant, to marry a wife, arid tocome 
when you are called, and'to work in the vineyard, theſe things of themſelves are in- 
nocent and harmleſs, but not neceſſary of themſelves ;' propterea in ejuſmodi omniuni 

idem ibid. Yeram generibas patri parendum eſſe, In all things of this nature we are toobey our Father 
Dur add this alſo, that if it be of it ſelf a duty, and of that nature that it ought to be 
done /ive imperet Pater, ſive non imperet, whether his Father command or mo, yet 
even here allo the Father'scommand is of great authority and-great effect; for it adds 
4 w=_ law to the old commandment, and therefore the diſobedience is guilty of a 
new fin. 

3. But in things diſhoneſt and impious the Father hath no' Authority to give a com: 
maniment ; and if he does, the Children are bound not to obey. It the Father com- 
mands the Son to marry a'wife, to' plead a cauſe for the' guilty, ob/equendum eff ; 
there is no more to be ſaid, the Father muſt be obeyed: But if he-command the 
Son to marry a harlot, an impudent woman, 'a drunkard, or to be'an advocate for 
Catiline or Clodius, tor Ravillac or Guizlo Farx, he 1s not to 'be obeyed, qnoniam ac- 
cedente aliquo turpitudinis numero, definunt 'eſſe per ſeſe hec media & indifferentia, 
When any turpitude is mingled with the action, it is no longer indifterent,' or fub- 
ject to command. © And therefore we -find Aerotatus commended among the anct- 
* ents, becauſe when his Parents had requird-of him todo an 'vnjuſtithing, he an- 
* fwerd, know that you are willing I ſhould dothat which is juſt, for fo you taught 
© meto do. I will do therefore that which youdefire I ſhould, but what you bid me 
I will not do. | 

And yet if a Father commands an unjuſt thing, his Authority is not wholly no- 
thing. For firſt, though it muſt not be obeyed, yet it muſt not be diſhonour d, nor 
yet rejeted but with great regard. Quazdam efſe parendum, queedam non obſequen- 
dum, {aid ſome in 4.Gellius. Sed ea tamen que obſequi nou oportet, leniter & verecunde, 
r 1 A 
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ac fine deteſtatione nimia, fine opprobratione acerba reprehenſionis declinanda ſenſim, & 
relinquenda efſe dicunt, quam reſpuenda. What is not fit to be obeyed, muſt be de- 
clin'd and avoided rather than rail'd at and rejeted with reproach. Etzam in bona 
cauſa filii apud "yarn debet humilis eſſe oratio, faid Salvian. When a Son denies his 
Father he muſt do it with the language of obedience. Such as was the anſwer of 
Agefilaus to his Father when he would have had him to give judgment againſt the N= 
laws, A te, Pater, a puero didici parere legzbus, quamobrem nunc quoque tibi obtempero, ents; no 
cavens nequid faciam preter leges, Thou haſt from my childhood, O Father, taught recund. 
me to obſerve the laws; therefore even now alſo I obey your command, becauſe 1 
take care not to break them. For whatſoever the command be, yet the anthority is 
venerable ; if the command be unholy, yet the perſon is ſacred. Liberto & jfilio ſem- 
per honeſta & ſanita perſona Patris & Patroni videri debet, faid Vipian, The perſon of a 
Father is always honeſt and venerable to the Son, and fo is that of a Patron to his freed 

' man. 

5. 2. Though the command is not to be obeyed in things diſhoneſt, yet that then al- 
ſo the fathers authority hath in it ſome regard appears by this, that if a Son tranſgreſ- 

| ſes the law by the command of his father, his puniſhment is ſomething the more eaſie 
upon that account, though the offence be great, /. f. de bon. damn. But if the of- 
fence be little, he is wholly excus'd faith the law, I. /zZerorum. Se. fin, & ſeg. de his 
gai no. infam. Thus if a Son by the command of his father marries a widow within 
the year of mourning, he does not incur infamy by the law; fay the Doors. Yele 
enim noun creditur qui obſequitur imperio patris vel Domini faith the law; and Yenia 
dignus eſt qui obtemperavit, faith Vlpan : It he did obey the command of his father he 
is to be pardon'd, it was not his own will ; that is, not his abſolutely, bur in a cer- 
tain regard, and in a degree of diminution. | 

6. 3. The father's authority hath this effe& allo upon children, that if the father does 
wrong, the Son muſt bear it as long as 1t can be born: and therefore the Son may 
not go to law with the Father, and complain of him to the Judge, without leave 
from both their Superiors. For if by any means the Son can make the Father leſs 
than he is, it will deſtroy all duty, and diſpark the incloſure which Nature and the 
laws have made with fear and reverence. But this hath a double conſideration, the 
one in Religion, and the other in Laws. | 

>. TI. In Religion we are to conſider not only what is lawful in the preciſe queſtion, but 
what is to be done in the whole complication and praftice of ir. For if the Supreme 
can give leave in ſome caſe for a Son to complain of his Father to a Judge, then in 
ſome caſes it may be lawful to do it, that is, in thoſe caſes in which the law hath ſpe- 
cified and reſtrain'd the Paternal power, in thoſe things which the laws call exceſles 
and injuries, and which indeed in themſelves are cruel and intolerable. For in ſuch 
caſes the laws are a guard and defence to the oppreſſed Son ; concerning whom al- 
though it is ſuppos'd that the Father takes ſufficient care to keep him harmleſs, yet 
if the Father does not, the law does: and the law does indeed allow the greateſt 
power to Fathers, becauſe it preſumes it will be for the childs good ; but becauſe 
there are ſome perſons whom no preſumption can meafure, who are wicked beyond 
all the uſual remptations and infirmities of mankind, therefore even in extraordinary 
caſes there muſt be ſome proviſton; and therefore it is not to be ſuppoſed that it ſhall 
for ever be unlawful for Sons to complain of their Fathers to the Prince. But what 
thoſe caſes are we can be taught by nothing but by the laws themſelves, and by our 
own natural neceſſities. We muſt cry out when we cannot forbear, and we muſt 
throw off the burden under which we cannot ſtand ; only we muſt not throw it off 
2S a wild horſe does his load, and kick it with our feet, but we muſt lay it as gently 
down as we can. Thus if a Father refuſes to give alimony to his Son who cannot 
be otherwiſe provided for, the aid of the Prince or any ſuperior that can rightly give 
us remedy may be implor'd. If a Father beats his child till he lame or diſmember 
him, or endanger his lite, the Son can be remedied, and without breach of duty can 
implore it. So long as a child is in his Fathers houſe, and under his Fathers power, 
theſe are the only cauſes in which he can be allowed legally to complain: becauſe in 
all other things he is intirely under his Fathers power. But when he is emancipated, 
and quit from his dire authority, which the Lawyers ſignifie by the power of Caſti- 
gation, then the Son hath diſtin rights, and in them becaule he can be injured, there 
are more cauſes of diflerence. To this therefore the anſwer is, bo 
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8. That in matters. of contract, in little injuſtices, in any thing that is tolerable, in 
ſuch things rhe ſuffering of which can conſiſt with charity to our ſelves and piety to 
our relatives, if a Son does conteſt with his Father at law, it may be it is no proper 
adt of diſobedience, and there is nothing of rebellion in it againſt his juſt authority ; 
but there is allo as little of piety; eſpecially if we conſider that ſuch conteſts at law 
are extremely ſeldom 7 with ordinary charity, and never without the greateſt 
reproach on one fide, and ſcandal on both: and it the Son can ſecure that on his own 
part, yet whether that ſeeming undutifulneſs, and more than ſceming want of pious 
and loving regard, may not exaſperate the Father into angry curſings and evil 
thoughts, 15 a conſideration of religion which ought to be taken care of by all that 
would be Innocent. There is not one of a thouſand that goes to law at all bit he runs 
into ſo many temptations that it is very hard for him to do right, and to do rothing 
that is wrong: but nor one in ten thouſand can juſtifie his cauſe and his perſon too, 
if he goes to law with a Father. And he will for no cauſe ſuffer wrong at any mans 
hands that will take no wrong of his Father ; and he that does fo, will give but an 
ill account of his Chriſtianity. | —* 

2. And theſe things appear the more by reaſon of the open diſlikes which the Law 
profeſles againſt ſuch proceedings. For look at this thing in Law, and we find thar 
the Laws expreſs the Son's obedience in univerſal terms; Omnibus que Pater imperat 
parendum, Sons mult be obedient to their Parents in all things. Now if the diſpute 
be betwixt our obedience to God or to our Parents, it is anill caſe; we know whom 
we are to obey, but the diſpute it felf is not good; and the very making a queſtion 
of either is a diſadvantage to the honour of both : and therefore the Law, which ne- 
ver ſuppoſes a queſtion to be between God and our Father, does not think it fit to 
make this to be any acception to her indefinite terms ; and therefore 77berivs faid it 
without a limitation, Filium non poſſe detrefare juſſa Patris ; and Turuus againſt Tar- 
quiz faid ſummarily and clearly, Nullam' breviorem eſſe cognitionem quam que inter Pa. 
trem & Filium, pauciſque verbis tranſigi poſſe ; Ni pareat Patri, habendum infortunium, 
Between a Father and a Son the proceeding 1s ſhort, and the caſe quickly ſumm'd 
up ; Either let the Son obey, or let him be puniſh'd. And the Law accounts it a di- 
minution of ſuch ſupreme authorities, to have exceptions and reſervations expreſsd 
in the firſt proviſions of the law ; and the very making God and theFather to be the 
oppoſite and compar'd perſons in the queſtion, is to leſſen them both. 7s comparatio- 
ne perſonarum ineſt Izfio & injuria, ſay the Lawyers ; There is ſome wrong done 
when you compare two Eminencies. Therefore in this caſe, if ever any fuch thing 
does happen, without diſpute we know what we are to do - but it is not good that 
the laws ſhould take publick notice of it beforehand. But if the queſtion be between 
the Father and the Son, the law is ſo great an enemy to all ſuch queſtions, right or 
wrong, that the law judges for the perſon of the Father, even when it does not like 
the cauſe. It does fo in the caſe of all ſuperiors in ſome degree, and therefore much 
more in the caſe of Fathers. Jus quod deprimitur, aufertur ; it you leſſen the autho- 
rity, you take it away ; and then you do injury, though by doing of right. When 
Accia Yariola queſtion'd her Father's Teſtament, becauſe he had left immoderate Le- 
gacies to her mother-in-law, the Fathers of rich families were preſent in great num- 
bers, and the ſons of thoſe families attended for the ſentence in great and anxious ex- 
peRations, looking which intereſt ſhould get the advantage. But the Judges very 
wiſely left the caſe undetermin'd, becauſe it was hard on the Father's ſide ; but they 
were reſolved never to leave a precedent in which the children ſhould be in any thing 
ſuperior to their Fathers: or that as' Death and Love chang'd their quivers, fo old 
age ſhould be reckon'd as void of Counſel, and wiſdom and prudence ſhould be the 
portion of young men. 
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RULE VIIL 


It is not lawful for Children to enter into any laſting Courſe of life a- 
 gainſt the will or approbation of their Parents. 


I His Rule contains two great Cafes. The firſt is concerning the ſlates of Religi- 

on; the other is concerning the ſtates of Civil life. | | 

2. TI. 1t is not lawful for children to take them any religious vows, or enter into any of 
thoſe which are called ſtates of Religion, Viz. to take upon them the ſtate of ſingle life, 
to be Prieſts, Monks, Friars, Hermits, or any thing of the like nature, without the con- 
ſent of their Parents. - "wg 

3 Thomas Aquinas entred into the Dominican Order, and became a Friar without 
the conſent of his Parents : and that unjuſtifiable ation begat a more unjuſtifiable 
dodtrine, Poſt annos pubertatis poſſe liberos ſe voto religionis obligare, alſque voluntate 
parentum, That after 14. Years of age or the firſt ripeneſs, it is lawful tor Children 2. ,z, qu. 22. 
to take upon them the vows of Religion, wherher their Parents be willing or unwil- art. s. 
ling. And after his time it grew into a common doctrine and frequent practice; 
and ifa Monk could perſwade a young Heir, or a pregnant youth into their Cloyiters, 
they pretended to ſerve God, though certainly they ferv'd themſelves, and diſſervd ,q.. 1, .. 
a family. The ground they went upon was, the pretence of the great ſanity of wonachis, c. 
the ſtate Monaſtical ; that it was for God and for religion ; that to ſerve God no 36 
Man that can chuſe hath need to ask leave; that if the Father be ſuperior, yet God 
is the ſupreme ; that it is Corhan ; that if the young Man or Maiden be given to God, 
he is given to him that hath more right to him or her than his Parents ; that religion 
in all things is to be preferr'd ; and that althovgh rhe Parents have a right over the 
bodies of their children, yet of their fouls they-are themſelves to diſpoſe, becauſe 
theirs is the biggeſt intereſt and concern; and whereas God hath commanded to 
Honor our Father and Mother, we know that God is our Father, and the Church 
is our Mother; and what does accrue to theſe, 15 no diminution to the others 
right. | | 

4. "Againſt all theſe fair pretences it is ſufficient to oppoſe this one truth, That Reli- 
gion and Piety cannot of themſelves croſs each other, but may very well ſtand to- 
gether, and nothing is better than to do a neceſſary duty. And there needs not 
much conſideration to tell which is better, to make our love to God and our love to 
our Parents, and our duty to them both to ſtand together, or to fight one with ano- 
ther. God intends the firſt, that is certain, for he 1s not the author of diviſion, nor 
hath he made one good contrary to another. For if one be ſet up againſt another 
they are both ſpoiled. For that duty that goes away is loſt; and that duty which 
thruſts it away hath done evil, and therefore is not good. If theretore it be poſlible 
to do our duty to our Parents and to love God greatly at the ſame time, there needs 
no more to be faid in this affair, but rhat we are to remember that a Man may great- 
ly ſerve God, and yet never be a Friar or a Prieſt; and that allowing or ſuppoſing 
that theſe are great advantages, or rather engagements of duty, yer it 1s certain 
that no ſtate of perfeQion can be ſet forward by doing evil; and he enters ill into 
the ſtate of perfeion that paſſes into it by the door of Undutifulneſs. 

5 Now then, we are certain of this, that Parents have the firſt right, and the firſt 
poſſeſſion, and that to diſpoſſeſs anv one of his rights againſt his will is great in- 
juſtice, and therefore that no end can ſanQifie it; and that it would be a ſtrange re- 
Iigion which teaches impiety for pious conſiderations: and therefore without further 
Inquiry, it follows that a Son' may not upon any preterices of a religious manner 
and circumſtances of life ſubdu himſelf from his Father's power, and put himſelf 
under other governments with which his Father ſhall have nothing to. do. A Son 
hath no power over himſelf, for he belongs to and is under the power of another ; 
and therefore if he does ſubduR himſelf, he is undutiful, and impious, and unjuſt, 
and does not Honour his Father and his Mother. But he that does perlwade the Son 
from his Father's houſe into a Monaſtery, is ras Plagzi, he is a Man ſtcaler. Qui, 
Patri erjpit filiam, educatori alumnum, Domino ſervum, Deo efficit impium, educatori cion, 
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ingratum, Domino nequam, ſaid Tertallian, He that debauches a Son, a Pupil, or a 
- Servant, and ſnatches them from their Father, their Guardian, or their Lord, makes 
them impious, ingrateful and vile. {And becauſe this was done by ſome upon pre- 
Can. 15 tence of piety, the Council of Gargra forbad it upon a curle. Quicungue filii a 
parentibus pretextu Divint cultus abſcedunt, nec debitam reverentiam impendunt illis... 
anathema fint. Pretence of the Divine ſervice 1s no good warranty for diſobedience 
to Parents; and they who ſo negle their Fathers bleſſing, will meet with: the 
curſe of their Mother. And this Canon was cited and renewed in the ſixth Council 
of Conſtantinople. * The Council of Tribur forbids exprefly a young, Maiden before 
twelve years of age toenter into a Monaſtery without the conſent of her Guardian. 
Gratian citing this Decree, adds ſomething of his own ;\ for it is not known whence 
he had it, except from the degenerous and corrupt practices of his own times. $; 
vero in fortiori tate adoleſcentula ſervire Deo elegerit, uon ei? poteſtas-parentibus prohs- 
bendi, If the young Man or Maiden be of greater age, the Parents have no power to 
forbid him: which is a clauſe which-is.not to be found in the Codes of Councils, in 
any editions old or new.. But when; Monaſtical lite, had reputation and fecular ad- 
vantages upon religious pretences, then the advocates and promoters of it were wil. 
ling by right or wrong; to ſet it forward. But the corruption 1s plain, and apparent- 
ly againſt the doctrine and practices'of the Fathers of the Church. 
6. *'S. a Awbroſe and S. b Auſtin fay that a Father or Mother ought not to hinder a-ſon 
—_—_ 7. de or daughter from entring into.a Monaſtery. But then, things were ſo ordered that 
þ Epiſt. 106, The entry thither was not- a perpetual bond, but a going thither ,as to a Chriſtian 
T10, School, a place for inſtitution and holy practice, and from thence they might re: 
turn when they would, they might ſerve God and-their Parents too: the profeſſiore 
of a Monk was then nothing elſe but priſcz liberzque-vite ac pare Chriſtiane meditatio, 
S. Avg. Epiſt. a meditation and inſtitution of a Chriſtian lite according to the. rate of the Primj- 
«6 Bont4& ive ſimplicity, liberty and devotion. But beſides this, rhough they exhort Parents 
not to hinder their Children, yet they, affirm that they have power to do it, and they 
may if they will ; as appears amply in S: Au/tizs Epiſtle to Ecdicia, and in his 233, 
Epiſtle to Bexenatus. But moſt plainly and dogmatically it is affirm'd by S. Bafl, 
In queſt, fuſe Zzberos non efſe recipiendos in Monaſteriis, niſi a. parentibus ſuis offerantur, Children are 
eXPIG: &: 15*=mot to be receiv d into Monaſteries unleſs their parents preſent them +. and when S. Gre- 
gory Nazianzen had againſt his Father's commandment run into a Monaſtery, he 
began ro bethink himtelf what he had done, and found that without impiety he 
could not be contumacious againſt his Father, and therefore left his ſolitude and 
return'd home. Et hoc (faith he) juſſu Dei magis quam hominuam metu. Jtaque, 0 
pater, difto jam audienti prebe benediticnem. This he did in obedience to God, and 
not for the fear of Men ; and therefore upon the account of his obedience and return, 
he begg'd his Father's bleſſing. But beſides this, there were two remarkable cx- 
amples which abundantly conclude this duty. * The one was of Heliodorus, who 
' together with 5. Zierom had undertaken a Monaſtical life by vow; but finding that 
by Piety and Nature he was to regard his only ſiſter and her fon, he return'd to her 
houſe, and took upon him the habit of the Clergy, and left that of Monks. Againſt 
him S. F7ierom, who was then a young Man, newly :come from the Univerſity and 
the ſchools of Rhetorick, ſtorms very much, and ſays fome things which when he 
was older and wiſer he changes and revokes, as appears in his Epiſtle to Nepotzan, 
where he imputes his former ſayings to his juvenile years and learning. Now 
though Heliodorus had no Parents when he undertook a Monaſtical life, and there- | 
fore had his liberty; yet it is therefore certain he believ'd he ought not ta have done 
It without the conſent of Parents if they had been living, becauſe he did ſuppoſe a 
leſs Piety, even to his Siſter and his Nephew, ro be a ſufficient reaſon for him to 
leave his ſolitude and ſhew Piety at home. * But the other inſtance is more mate- 
rial. Stagirias was made a Monk, not againſt his Father's commandment, but 
againſt his Counſel. The Father was very unwilling, but durſt not expreſly forbid 
ir, upon ſome ſcruples which were put into his head by the humors which were 
then beginning. But becauſe he had neglected. his Father's Counſel, and causd 
Libr.deF 103i- trouble to. him. Stagirius was vexed with the Devil, and S. Cry/o5om took great. 
a pains to comfort him. Bur afterwards the manners of Men grew worſe, and. all 
religion was incloſed in a Friar's habit, and it grew to be eſteemed excellent to enter 


i2ts a Monaſtery, and whatſgever did hinder it was to be delpis'd, or usd like a 
| : tempta- 


was:not- written without a; Miracle. - $0 af s | Agr 10 3200 
7. \.\The other: great caſe-is in-the:marriage of their-Childrep:concerning which the 
ſentence is ready..and acknowledgedrin the greateſt part offit: 1 4 fn ta 
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2. 1t is unlawful for Childres to. marry. without and againſt the conſent 
: of- their. Parents. e TTEENLITT/ 


+ \1N 


That ſuch marriages are; not /icitz- is confelsd on /all-hands;-- that- is, the fon or 
daughter ſin againſt|Gad/ and the laws, by marrying'againſt his Fathers Command- 
Ment. OO OI ! JHTSER 1 N31 8. MEA So THZ Obs | 
| ' . Adeone impotents animo eſſe, ut preter civium 
- -  Morem atque legem, & ſui wluntatem patris, 
- Tamen hanc habere fludeat; cum ſummo.probro? 


faid-he in the Comedy. It is! diſhonourable;” anda ſhameito take a wife againſt the 
will of his Father; -t is againſt the. manners and: the. laws of all Republicks. | But 
whether they be:/ezztime or no is a great:queſtion'y/ that is, whether they be wholly 
invalid and.null in law, or in cafe they be. valid, whether or no they ſuffer any dimi- 
nution, and what. 1t-is. OS Fw SIDITS 

. Amongſt the Ancients, and for a long time in the civil law, ſuch marriages were 
'eſteem'd i/legitimate,' and no better than a mere Concubinate. So Ovid intimatesin 
the marriage of Pyramus and Thisbe. 113 12:6 
| —7Tede quoque jure coiſſent, 

Sed wetuere patres—— 18. 

If the parents had not forbidden, the marriage had been legitimate; but therefore 
not then when they: are forbidden :. and therefore: as-inceftuous marriages were not 
only Impious but Null, they are-not only ſinful-in-the entry, but all the way; ſo are 
theſe, alike evil in/all the progreflion, though as yet-they.have nor a- proper name in 
law,-.as the other have. - But: Apmlezus is more expreſs; . /mpares nuptiz, & preterea 


* Tit, de its qu? 
pueros vel puel- 


in villa fine teſtibus & Patre non conſentiente: falle, legitime' non O_ videri, ac per Lib. 6,deAfin, 
c 


hoc ſparius iſte naſcetur. Unequal. marriages, clandeſtine, and ma 
conſent can never ſeem. legitimate, and therefore the children that are born will be illegi- 
timate. And Muſens obſerves in the marriage of Leander, that 'it was ominous and 
unlucky upon. this.reaſon, becauſe | | AIDS 

| | '*Ouy vutyguay ae? me mp x) TrvIce woimip.. 7 

The Father aud the, Mother :did not fing the Hymenzal or Marriage ſong. The fame 
thing was obſerved alſo by the Chriſtians; for.when: Zertwllian 1s recounting the au- 


without the Fathers <9 


lpicious figns and caules of :a\blefſed marriage,' he puts this\in, Znde ſuficiam ad 54 Uxorem. 


enarrandam felicitatem ejus , Matrimonii" quod Eccleſia concittat,” & confirmat oblatio, 
& ob/egnatum . Angeli renunciant, (Pater rato habet ? That marriage will: be very pro- 
{perous which is bleſſed by the Church, made. ſolemn by publication and the rituals 
of religion, and eſtabliſht\by-the conſent of rhe Father. + For without it it is not ovly 


nauſpicious and unlucky, bur illegal, unfirm and inſufficient. Naw nec in terrts 1bid.l. 2, in fi 
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lii fixe conſenſu Patrum rite & jure,qubent, faith he! For he lividihwtime whetret 

i uaees m7 ſuch. marriages illegal, and the children baftards; >:For as ſome _ 
trafts, are. invalid, unleſs:the folemnity of: the law..be obſerved, and! Feſtamentiiaye 
-... . inefleive without ſuch-a number:ot witneſſes;-tocthe law requires the-confent' of 
&. de ftacu Parents! to.make the eſpouſals tobe a legal andvalid+ contraftss, 'Non wider uſu 
hominum. #{;ung gui -ex:80 Matrimanjo natus efticat Fater non.conſeu{tt,' ſaid 'Paulas:the- Lawyer: 
and this went ſo:far; that-if a-daughter' were expos'd by her Father like a child of #f« 
people;:and no! care. of her education:or alimony:taken;''y ct before: the time of Coy 
' ſtantine, that! daughteri might not! marry: without: the: leave eveniofthat unnatur41 
Father. -1And amongſt the.childrenof Abraham this was fo facredly: abferved, 'rhat 
even therewhere by: the event of things we perceiveithat the marriage was deſigned 
Gad,. yet it was not:to.be atedbut-by.the Fattier's willingneſs # as appearsifi the 
afcsof i Zaac:and Rebecca, «Samſon atiddhis witeat:Zannath; Thus: Agar took a'wite 
| Exca. -.. 16 for-her fon 1/þhmaed,' arid Facob went wnito!Meſoporamia tor a wite by theeonſent of his 
We 3. Father and Mother i and:Sicheus ask'd of: lis Farher- Hemer-that heiwould per himthe 
1 Cor. 7. daughter of Facob to wife. And the words of the-Law: were: dweQted>to the'Father; 
not tothe Son; -Nenaccipies Uxorem:filtis tuis de filiabaseorum, & filiam thammon datis © 
filio ejus; and in the New;iTeſtameat, ' Zethat giveth bis Firgin in matriage dothivel.: 
ſtill it is the Parent that hath the right and the power ; it 1s the Parent that can make 

the contract; he is the perſon ſupposd only competent in Law. 


j % cas \ -_. B . hh EOS. IT 
Andromach. 1 2 Ba »Dinjapeup gina Bly "hs ep/jd ——_ Ve 71 
Eurip. Mzgruray 56S, X\'2%61L0V\ 2/36 TU, * 
| faid Hermione in Euripides, My Father is to take care of my eſpouſals ; that's no part of 
Lib. de Patri- azy 6are-07, determimatzon:' ii And iS; Ambroſe, by the-example of Rebecca, (aid' that the 


- wa choice of-a; husband fot his daughter:is to beipermittet tothe Father. ' | | 
And indeed by thele inſtances and the perpetual practice and perſwaſion of theok 
world we cannot ſuppole it to be lefs than'a Natural ſaw;ora natural reaſon, of great 

_.,; effect, or of great neceliity, - When. the:daughter of -Cyaxarus was ask'd whom ſhe 
would marry, ſhe anfwerd,Cyras 3+«for: when, they were children together he had 
delighted her with pretty ſongs and converſation : And when the was ofter'd to him 

Senor 1.9, WIEN Foyal-robe, jewels and a crown-of gold, and: all: Media for her dowry, Cyrus 

5n Stich, anſwer'd, ; Et genas & pucilam © dotatia laudo, I like the Lady, her dowry and her fami- 
ly, hut I muſt have theſe agree with the;mind of: my Father and'my Mother, and 
then I will marry her. ::For ( as Pamegyris in Plautustold his ſiſter ) ## Patris poteſtate 
eſſe fitum liberorum matrimonium, quibus faciendum hac in parte fit quod Patres imperant, 

Andrin AR 5. Childreus-marriage 4s inthe power of their Father; aud they muſt do twhat their Father 

Scen. 3. | commands-: and Simo would not allow: Pamphilus to call: him Father, when he dif- 
obey 'd him in this particular. SNLVAE W0LG Uk 

Quid, mi Pater 2 quaſi tu hajus indigeas Patris. 
Domus, Txor, liberi inventi.invito Patre. 
But Pamphilus 1n- deſpite of bis paſſion, ſuffered his duty to prevail, 
" Tibi, Pater me-dedo: quiduis oneris impone, impera.' 
| _ ©. Visane Uxorem ducere #: hanc vis amittere ?' ut \potero feram. 
Pamphilus ofter'd to.quit Glyceriam if his Father pleas'd, and yet he had been contract- 
ed to her, *and had-a Son by her.” : Certain it. is,” theſe contraQs were to all purpoſes 

ENS: invalid by-the Civil-law: both of the ' Greeks'and\ Romany. © Nuptias conſiſtere non poſſe 

ponl, ; | -\ 4 | of 

Matrimon. © #ift conſentiaut omnes, hoc eſt .qui'coeunt, quorumque in poteſtate ſunt, faith the Law, 

Marth, Mont- Juſt. de nuptsis ff. de.ritu uuptiaram: .. And-in the Fus Graco-Romanum there 1s an ex- 

E preſs -Canon; u7 in aliena poteſtate ſunt: eorum pattainihil habent firmi : propterea que 
citra voluntatem nuptia fiunt eorum penes quos . poteſtas eft, pro ſcortationibus habentur. 
This is peremptory. Such marriages-are fornications, and therefore the children are 
Baſtards” And of this Ju/?inzan gives this account; Fuflas muptias inter ſe contrahunt 
qui. ſecundum precepta legum-coeunt,; Thoſe" marriagesi are trae which are confederated ac- 
cording;to the preceptneflaws," when' the contraftors-are of fitting age, whether they be the 
chief, \or the = of families; Only if they be. ſons of families, they muſt have their con- 
ſent. innpbuſe power the:yaren 1:Nam hoe\freri debere, © civilis & naturalis ratio ſuadet, 
in tantum, ut jufſus parentum precedere! debeat. For that this ought to be done, that the 
Fathers-conſent: muſt be before the marriage; not only is concluled by civil or political rea- 
on, but alſa by the nataralo'.'/ ' ; | ; | an | 

| ws 
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10+ Thus it was in the Natural and in the Civillaw/; and at firſt, .and for a long time 


II 


after, it was no otherwiſe in the Canon law. - To this purpoſe is that famous Decree 


.of Pope Euariſtas; Aliter legitimum non fit conjugjum nif1 ab iis qui ſuper ipſam femi- 


vom dominationem habere videntur. & a quibus cuſtoditur, uxor petatar, &'a' parenti- * havent 32, 
bus & propinquioribus ſponſetur,” & legibus dotetur. EFuariſtus had'enumerated a' great has 

many things which were fit (as he thought) and much for the honeſty and decency, 

the bleſſing and proſperity of the: marriage ;' asattending toſolemn prayers for two or 

three days, oblations and bride-men, 'and fome'other things which are now'out of ule : 
heproceeds to that which was eſſential ro'the contra, the conſent of Parents;' and 

aliter legitimum ow fit, it cannot otherwiſe be legitimate: and he'adds, aliter 'wvero pre: 

ſumpta non conjugia, ſed adulteria, vel contubernia, vel {tupra, aut fornicationes potius 

quam legitima conjugia eſſe non dubitatur, Marriages/without the- conſent” of Parents 

are adulteries and raviſhments, fornications, and concubinate, any thing rather than 
marriages. To this accords'that Canon of S. Bafil, Puellis que preter Patris ſenten- Cri. 33. in 
tiam. fornicatores ſecute ſunt, 'reconciliatis parentibus videtur res remedium accipere : ſed © 0nan 
won prot inus ad communionem reſt ituentur, ſed triennio punientur. If Fathers will par- Nomoc:n. 
don their daughters that without their leave'ruty afrer wanton perſons, their crime 

as to him ſeems to be taken off ; yet ler them be pur for three years into the ſtation 

of Penitents. Upon this Canon Theodorus Balfſamon 1ays, that by [ Puellis] or Girls 

S. Bafil ** means rhoſe that are under their Fathers power - and that if any ſuch give 

© themſelves up to their lovers without their Fathers conſent and are diſhonour'd, 

« although they to themſelves ſeem to be married, yet ſuch marriages are not” valid, 

« they cannot ſtand: and for. this there is no remedy bar being reconciP'd to their 

«Fathers. Bur S. Bafil is alſo as expreſs himſelf in his text as Balſamon in his Com- 

© mentary, for in his 40th. Canon he ſays that - marriages withont the conſent of 

« them in whoſe power they are, are fornications and not marriages. And therefore 

the Council of Carthage requires that when the Bridegroom and his Bride are to be 

bleſſed by the Prieſt, that is, ſolemnly married, they ſhould be preſented to the Prieſt 

by their Parents or their deputies; which thing is carefully to this day obſerved in 

the Church of Eng/and. For according to the ſaying of S. Leo, Paterno arbitrio fax- * haberur 32 
minZ viris jundtz carent culpa; If Maidens be: joyn'd to their Husbands by the conſent hay 

of their Parents, there is then nothing but innocence, no body hath cauſe to com- 

plain. But that's not all. For Grat;zan expounding theſe words, ſays that from 

hence [datur intelligi quod Paternus conſenſus defideratur in nuptiis, nec fine eo legitimr 

mptie habeantur] we are given to underſtand that the Fathers conſent is requird, and 

without it the marriages are not to be accounted legitimate : and tor it he quotes the 

words of Euariſtus before mention'd. But the Council of Aquiſgrave did not only fe- ;n tir. de £5. 
parate ſuch marriages when the Maiden was ſtoln away without her Parents leave, but min. non con- 
would not allow that ever after they ſhould be Man and Wife, as we find in Burchard; _ OT 
and the ſame was verified in the Council of Me!da, which for its warrant quotes a -* << iis 
ſynodal definition of S. Gregory to the ſame purpoſe. . 

The Church was indeed very ſevere againſt ſuch undutiful proceedings and rebel. wid. 
lions againſt the ſupreme natural power; and therefore the Council in Paris and di- fe enam 
yers others did anathemetize them that ſo married, & even when they were reconcil'd ao 2. a k 
to their Parents did impoſe on them ſevere penances. But becauſe when things were 4 2+ oullus, 
once come to that paſs. Fathers perceived that the reputation of their Children was 
loſt, and that it was not eaſie to get other honeſt Matches for their Children, and 
elpecially when Marriage began to be called a Sacrament, and ſome ſcruples were 
by the Clergy caſt into this aftair, and becauſe Men were willing to make the bell 
of a bad Market; the Fathers gave over making uſe of this power given them by 
the laws, and thought the publick penances were caſtigation ſufficient. But then 
according to the nature of all good laws and manners running down the hill, this 
thing never left running till children had leave to deſpiſe their Parents, and marry 
where and when they pleaſed ; and though it was ſaid to be a fault, yer fattum waler, 
fieri non debuit, it was decreed in the Council of 7rent to be valid and ctiectual. 


12 But now this ſentence which indeed relies upon ſome reaſon and very great autho- 


rity, and is wiſe and fit to prevent much evil in tamilies, is yet very ievere, and 
ovght to receive ſome allay ; which when I have repreſented upon the general conſi- 
deration, I ſhall endeavour to give it a right underſtanding, and deſcribe rhe truth 
that lies between the two extremes, and was yet never affirm'd and deſcrib'd by any 
| | Pppz one 
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one that I know of, but is determioable by a:juſt. weighing-of-all- that which very 


many :wile Men have ſaid, being put together.  * :1- r M MY. 
13. Firſt therefore conſider what Quintiian faid: :* lf it be lawfulat any time for a 
Dedlom, 257- © ſon. to.do an aRion otherwiſe unreprovable without. the conſent.of Parents. :cer- 
_ * tainly liberty is in nothing ſo neceſſary as in marriage. Ego eligam-cum nuawidha 
rus ſum, ego comitem laborum, ſollicitudinum, cararum-ipſe perpendam- | (Uuis» oning 
amare aligno animo poteFt 2 It is fit that I ſhould chuſe her or him with whom. mouft 
always live, the partner,of -my joys and ſorrows, the:companion of my cares, the 
Father or the Mother of my own-Children: for it:is -impoſfible that a Man thoolii 
love with any aftections but his own. And it Pamphilus can lovemonebur Glycerium 
| it will be hard for-Simo, whole fires areextindt by age,” to command his for to-burn 
H. 3.014 and pine away without: remedy and pity. It was better which Payſarias tells wt 
_ Danxaus, that-he gave his daughters Jeave to chuſe their, husbands; and Herodotus tells 
* D Ecato, 1. 6. that Cailias the Athenian was much commended by the Greets becauſe he permitted 
to his daughters to chuſe what husbands, not he, but themlelves Lk'd beſt. 
But the caſe is to be determin'd by thele:three Propofitions. | 
i. When ſons or daughters are of :competent years aud have the uſe of reaſon; rhey 
can uaturally contra marriages; that is; there is noting naturally requird (but that 
they can conſent, and be of a marriageable ſtrength. Suffiiciat ſolus conſerſus illoruyy 
de quorum, quarumque conjunitionil us agitur, laid Clement the third, Conſent alone 
makes marriage ; that is, it makes a marriage naturally valid, if it be done by thoſe 
erſons who- naturally can; conſens. - For that the confent of Parents is not effential: 
y neceflary. to the validity of rhe -contraCt naturaily, -- appears in many inſtances. 
x. Becauſe Children can contract when their -Parents are . dead. 2. Beoanke if 
their Father be dead, and their Mother living, the fon that 1s of: years: of 'gil 
cretion is not under his Mothers power as to that, but that upon great andigoot] 
reaſon he may marry by his own choice. 3. A ſon may marry at the command of 
a Prince, when it is for the publick good, though his. Father at the ſame time re: 
gard nothiog but his private. 4. 1f a Father ſay nothing to hinder it, though he be 
ſecretly unwilling, . or owns the unwillingneſs, but behaves himſelf negatively-as 
to any cooperation, yet the ſon may \marry : which demonſtrates that the Father's 
conſent is no active principle, ingredient into the marriage, but a privative or a 
negative only ; that is, he can forbid it, and fo hinder it ; but ir is not therefore na- 
turally invalid; that is, he can legally prevent it, but not naturally annulit. 5.{fthe 
marriage of the ſon be not only of regard and advantage to the fon, but fo far from 
doing injury to the Father, that it does him honour ; rhe laws declare that ſuch. a 
marriage is valid, though the Father out of humour diſagree. And therefore when 
the law fays that the ſon cannot contra marriage bur with his Father's conſent, 
Vide Afcani- the Doctors limit it, amongſt other caſes, to this eſpecially, quando filius duceret 
um Clements axorem turpem © indignam, when the fon marries diſhonourably ; for then (fay Bar- 
parria poreſt. folus and Decius) there is injury done to: the Father: fo that the prohibition lying 
-»4 6, cftc&. for this reaſon, when the caſe is contrary to the reaſon, the extraordinary effect 
: muſt be contrary to the ordinary law. 6. Whatever the law decrees in deteſtation 
of Childrens diſobedience, yet the marriage though ro ſome civil efte& it is null'd, 
yet that it is naturally valid appears in this, becauſe the fon that is born of that 
marriage is the Grandfathers own, and if the Father die before the Grandfather, 
|. Divi fracres. the Grandchild muſt inherit. So that the puniſhment is but perſonally on the ſon, 
i de jure P- and is not a perfect invalidating of the marriage. And thus very cal? was deter- 
p min'd in the Parliament of Harlay in behalf of Marguerite de Neſdes her Children, 
the Nephews of her Husbands Father, in the Year x584. #7. If the Father be 
unreaſonable, and offers to his fon or daughter an ugly, a detorm'd, a vitious or a 
baſe perion, and gives him no other choice, and the ſon cannot contain and live a ſin- 
gle lite, by the conſent of all Men the ſon may refuſe, and he cannot but chule ano- 
ther. 8. The fame is the caſe, if the Father be negligent; then by the law a lon 
|. Filius 25., ſooner and a maiden after 2.5. years of age can chuſe for her ſelf. * Au ſedere oportuit 
de riru Nupti- dom? virginem tam grandem ? ſaid Phalaris.s TIan Py avOpunus x 1945"0v UETACTS * oy" 
o pw ©. Oc, b& ag Tes Guo; ypovovs SuNamp ortvepuor For It is intolerable that a Maid 
mancipacus.. ſhould be tuffer'd to pals the flower of her age at home. : And when the Gamara San 
d: conc. rab. —hedrin had faid [ Do not proſtitute thy daughter, to make her a-harlot ] Rabbi Eliezer 


PPhalar, Epiſt. ;- - . . / d c b 
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was meant of him qui domi retinet filiam nubilem, that keeps his daughter at home 
too long. Which two laſt caſes relying upon rhe ſame reaſon produce the ſame 
effet, That the Father's conſent, though highly to be requir'd, yet is not eflenti- 
ally neceſſary ; it may be a valid marriage without. 9g. And this 1s true alſo in 
caſe of Emancipation *, or quitting the Son from the Father's power ; he is ſ#z * Ulpian. 1. 2. 
jaris, and can marry where he will, and yer he owes to his Father all the obedience Ip 
to which by the law of Nature he was obliged. 10 If a Son marries withour his bonor. polſeſl, 
Father's conſent, the law fays it is void; bur yet it 1s not fo void, but that the | was 
Father's approbation makes it valid withour marrying again : which could not be, grzciad1.10. 
if it were naturally invalid, but therefore it 1s both naturally and Eccleſiaſtically de ſponſal. 1. 
ood. Quod enim ab initio male faftum eſt, parentum poſtea conſenſus reparare videtur, I © ; rage 
faid Balſamon : it was ill done at firſt, and the Father's conſent repairs the damage ; Baſil. 38. 
but if it was invalid and null at firſt, nothing can make it alive upon the firſt ſtock. 1 <2 Fe. 
Quod enim ab initio non valuit, progreſſu temporis valere non debet, faith the law. 
11. Servants or ſlaves in the civil law were as much in the power of their Lords as 
ſons in the power of their Fathers ; as much I fay, though not for ſo many reaſons ; 
and yet the marriage of ſervants was valid in law, though contracted without the 
conſent of their Lords ; as Pope Alexander the third wrote in a decretal Epiſtle to the @,_ «ira, de 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury ; and therefore that the marriage of ſons and daughters conjug.ſervor. 
y be fo too, that is, not to be diſſolved, not to be declard null in conſcience, 1 
can find no reaſon to the contrary . 12. We find in ſcripture that Eſax's marriages 
were valid and went on, though contracted againſt the intereſt of that family, the 
pleaſure of the parents, and, as Lyra ſays, without their conſent. It is true indeed | 
that the Jeruſalem Thargum ſays, that they were a grief to 1ſaac and Rebecca, becauſe 3 25: 35: 
they were undutiful and proud, and idolatrous, refuſing to be taught by their 
Husbands, Father or Mother. But when I conſider that it is not only affirmed by 
Rebecca, that they. were an afflition-to her, bur obſerv'd at the very firſt taking of 
them in, that they were a grief to both of them, and that Eſauafterwards to gratifie 
his Father did marry his Cozen german, the daughter of his unc'le hmael; the 
opinion of Lyra ſeems moſt probable, and that 7ſaac and Rebecca did not conſent, and 
were not pleas'd with thoſe firſt marriages. But if this ſhould fail, there are argu- 
ments enough beſides to evince that naturally ſuch marriages are valid, though at no 
hand they ought to be done. 
But what then ſhall we ſay to all the former diſcourſe, which prov'd that thoſe 
marriages were illegitimate, and the conjunQtions no better than concubinate? Does 
all that heap of things, and fayings of wiſe men, and laws Eccleſiaſtical and Civil 
and Natural, effe& nothing 2 or do they prevail intirely 2 That they effect ſomething 
their own ſtrength does evidence; that they do not prevail to effe& a natural nullity 
in marriage, the contrary arguments deſcrib'd in the former Number do ſufficiently 
prove. What then is the concluſion ? 
16 From hence we may learn it. 2. Although the marriage is naturally valid, yet that 
natural validity can have this effett only, that it can for ever bind the conſcience of the 
engaged parties to faith and mutual love, and to cohabitation when it is not hindred; and 
it 3s, even when it is moſt of all forbidden, yet potentially legitimate, that is, it wants 
no features and lineaments, nor life, but it wants folemnity and publication ; that is, 
it is like an Embryo in his Mothers womb, there it muſt ſtay till the law givesit name 
and birth. * For it isto be conlider'd, that although the young folks can contract even 
apainſt their parents will, yet they can be hindred from poſſeſſion : Not only becauſe 
natural rights can be impeded in their uſe and challenge by the Supreme civil power 
but becauſe there is in marriage ſomething that is wholly in the power of the Civil 
law. For in marriage there are three things, 7#ity, and Society, and Myſtery. This laſt 
is not of preſent conſideration, becauſe it is wholly of ſpiritual nature, and therefore 
of Eccleſiaſtical cognizance. But of the other two, the firſt is in the power of the 
Contractors, the latter 1s in the power of the Commonwealth. From union of minds, 
and obligation of mutual duties and affections, and perpetuity of relations they can- 
not be kept by their diſſenting parents, or by the Civil law. But from being a ſociety, 
from beginning a legal family, from rights of ſucceſſion, from reckoning deſcents in 
their line, and from cohabitation they can be kept by that power which is the Su- 
preme in the eſtabliſhment and conduct of all ſocieties. And the conſequent of this 
will be, not only that fuch perſons ſhall loſe all. civil benefits and profits of inheri- 
| PPpP3 tance , 
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tance, that is, all that can come from Society, but even their very Unity will be difpa- 
rag'd, fo as it ſhall be eſteem'd no. better than fornication; nor that it is ſo. before God, 
or is againſt the vertue of Chaſtity, but that it is fo in the Civil account, and is 
againſt the laws of Marriage. It is in this as it 1s in the caſe of Rapras or Raviſh- 
ment. In the Civil law, he that takes away a mans daughter without the confer: 
of her parents rapmiſſe dicitur is a Raviſher: but it is not to in the Canon law, it is 
not ſo in Nature or Conſcience. Raptus ibi dicitur admitti ubi nihil ante de nuptiis 
dicitur : If there was no treaty of marriage, it isa rape ; but it the Man was ſecretly be- 
C. cum cau- trothed, to carry her away and lye with her 1s no rape, /icet parentes reclamarent, al. 
>a rapt. though the parents were againſt it, ſaid Pope Lucius the third. Now to call this a rape, 
and to puniſh it as if it were, is in the power of law: juſt as the ſtealing of a knife 
out of a Church, or a Chalice out of the Clerks houte, may by law be called Sacri- 
lege; and then it is ſo to all the purpoſes of law ; though before God it may not dit- 
fer from ſimple theft. $So for young lovers to lye together before publication is by 
the Canon law called Antenuprialis fornicatio, and is puniſhed as if it were fo indeed : 
and yet though it be evil in the eye of men, and upon that account is fo in it ſelf, yet 
in the eyes of God it is not fornication; God himſelf having expreſly called a betroth- 
ed woman by the name of wife, and puniſh'd her falſhood to her Husband before mar- 
riage with the fame evil as adultery. And thus it is in the preſent enquiry : Marriage 
of perſons in minority 1s naturally invalid, becauſe they are naturally unable to make 
a contra for their good, they underſtand it not ; but if they be of good years, though 
under their Fathers power, they are naturally able, but politically unable, and there- 
fore are inevitably ingag'd in an evil condition, and they have finn'd, and it is a mi. 
racle if they do not fin again, and abide in it upon this account. For the marriages 
good within doors, but it is not good abroad: they are both oblig'd, and yet cannot 
pay their obligation ; this marriage 1s not good in law, and yet they cannot chuſe an- 
other in conſcience: it was by their own fault, and therefore they muſt bear their 
own burden: they are guilty of fornication, but it 1s not a fin againſt the ſeventh 
Commandment : they have not diſhonour'd their own bodies between themſelves, but 
they have diſhonour'd them before all the world beſides. And as covetoauſneſs is idola- 
try, and rebellion is witchcraft, ſo this diſobedience is anchaſtity, it is uncleanneſs againſt 
the fifth Commandment : and therefore it is no legal marriage, but unlawful at firſt, 
and remains ſo all the way, till a legal remedy be found out. For this thing is right- 
Li».Sentent.2, ly ſtated by Paulus the Lawyer: Matrimonia hec jure non tontrahi, ſed tamen contratta 
mit 15. dem. ou ſolvi, SKch marriages ought not to be made, but being made they cannot be diſſolved. 
Scholiaftes ag And he gives an excellent reaſon for it ; contemplationem enim publice utilitatis privatos 
Paulum, rum commodis anteferri. It is of publick concern that marriages naturally valid be not 
"o reſcinded; but it is but of private emolument that the Father ſhould be pleas'd in his 
* pag ?2' daughter in-law: and therefore although the * Law of God and Man do their ſeveral 
ſhares for the ſecuring of every intereſt and concern, yet that regard which is greateſt 
and more publick js to be preferred. Now for the underſtanding of the full effe& of 
this, and for the verification of it, it is tobe conſider'd, that laws are called Perfef, or 
Imperfeft. A perfect law is that which either in zt ſeff or by the Magiftrate reſcinds 
whatſoever was done againſt her preſcript, 1. Non dubium, C. de legih. The impertet 
law is that which does not indeed reſcind the thing, but inflifts a puniſhment upon 
the tranſgrefiors: ſuch as was the /ex Furia teſiimentaria, and ſuch as is the law con- 
FO futenicn cerning theſe forbidden marriages againſt their Fathers wil ; the Marriage muſt 
necefſieare con- and, and the married mutt lie under the puniſhment *: they in the civil law were 
fuſam! parcit reckon'd as Cencubines, and their Children baſtards, and there was neither dowry 
_—_— - o nor marriage allowed, and upon this account, all thoſe fayings . which I brought in 
madvertii. the fortmier-aumbers * are true : the marriages were then civilly null, that is, in eſti- 
7 wg ., mation of law, and to all intents and purpoſes of law were outlawed, and made unca- 
Exod. 222 Pable of ciyil- benefits and/advanteges ; but the law could not make them naturally 
null: and in the Law of Moſes, although a maiden that had been humbled was to bee 
come the wife of him that did it, and to have her dowry accordingly, if her Father 
pleas'd, and he might chuſe whether he would or no; yet there is no footſtep or ſign. 
that if he had betrothed himſelf unto her, and lyen with. her, that then ſhe was not his 
wife, or that her diſſenting Father could make it null. indeed} divorces were ſo eaſi- 
ly granted then, that eveg.in this caſe they had a remedy at hand: but we are tied up 


by ſtricter and more holy bands; and fince Chriſt reduc'd it to the firſt EO, 
| | an 
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and that it was made to repreſent the union of the Church unto him, it is not ſo eaſie 
to untie this knot. So-much as is in the power of law, ſo much is fic to be done for 
the ſecuring the Father's authority and his rights according to the intereſts of religi- 
on and the publick: but the laws themſelves have a limit ; and though they can ve- 
rifie all their own as, yet they cannot annul the Act of God: Quz Deus conjunxit, 
nemo ſeparet. ConjunQion of marriages is by a law of God and Nature, and to it no- 
thing is requird bur a natural capacity and an explicite conient, and therefore this no 
Man can ſeparate. But yet. | | Es 

3. The Father hath over his children a double power; a natural power and a po- 
litical. His Natural power 1s intire, abſolute, and unl;mired, except where the 
Law of God or of Nations does intervene; but then it laſts but till the children are 
able to underſtand and chufe, and thift for themſelves. For there are ſome natural and 
perſonal rights relating to duty, tro the perpetuating the kind, to defending and pro- 
viding for themſelves, which are not to be taken from os, unlels they be as well or 
better ſupplied otherwhere; for ſome can, and ſome cannot. The deſires relating to 
marriage have in them ſo much natural neceſlity, and ſo much relation to perſonal 
duties, that either they muſt be in or own powers, or elſe our ſalvation muſt de- 
pend on other Men. Neſcis noſtri arbitrii efſe matrimonia ? Aﬀectus noſtri nobis non ſer- 


viunt. Non potes efficere Imperio ut vel amem quam velis, vel oderim. Matrimoniam Quintilian de- 
clam, 376. 


vero tum perpetuum eſt, fi mutua voluntate jungitur. Cum ergo queratur mihi uxor, focia 
thori, vite conſors, in omne ſeculum mihi eligenda eft, © My wife is to dwell with me 
* for ever, the half of my ſelf, my laſting joy or my laſting ſorrow, and if I do not 
* love her we cannot live comfortably, and tolove I cannot be commanded, for my 
<« affections are not at my own command, much leſs at anothers: and therefore the 
condu@ of this belongs to my ſelf, and to none elſe, forſo much of the intereſt as the 
union and conjunction comes to; and in this I am no mans ſubject, when I am a man 
my fel. | 

But the Father hath a political power, Patria poteſtas eſt jus quoddam quod habent 
qui ſunt de Imperio Romano in liberos Naturales & legitimos, ſay the Lawyers. The 
paternal power is defin'd by the meaſures of the Rowan law; and fo it is in all Coun- 
tries by their own meaſures. Now in moſt Countries, eſpecially of s/d, the Father 


ons; they acquir'd what they did acquire for their Father, not for themlelves; they 
might be pawn'd, they might be ſold three times for their Father's profit; they muſt 
laſt and abide under this power till they were-diſmiſſed or emancipated by their Fa- 
ther. Now whatſoever rights were conſequent to theſe powers were ſo wholly to be 
diſposd of by the Fathers, that whatſoever a&tions of the ſons did deſtroy thoſe rights 
were ſo far, and in relation to thoſe rights, null and invalid. When therefore the 
Father had by the Civil law a power over the perſon of his ſon, ſo as to have the pro- 
fit of his labours, the iſſues of his marriage, his children to ſucceed, the ſon's wife to 
be partner of his goods and his holy rites, and to perperuate his family, he had by the 
Civil law power to diſpoſe of him ſo far as concern'd theſe things, but no further. 
And therefore the Father had power to dilinherit the ſon that married without his 
Father's leave ; and. all the Emperors and all the Lawyers till the time of Conſtantine 
did allow it: but then it felt variety and change, and it was limited to the caſe of the 
ſon's-marrying diſhonourably. 


19 The reſult of theſe three Propoſitions is this, That every Commonwealth hath 


power to extend or to ſtraiten the Father's political power, and to give ſentences and 
judgments upon the actions that relate to ſuch power: and if the law does declare the 
children of marriages aganinſt the parents will to be baſtards, they are fo; and the Son 
not to ſucceed in his Father's eſtate, it muſt beſo; and the marriage to be a concubi- 
nate, it muſt be accounted ſo ; and the conjun&ion to be uncleanneſs, it muſt be 
called diſhonaurable, and may be puniſhed as if it were ſo: and this muſt laſt fo long 
till the ſon be by the ſame law declard not to be under his Father's power as to that 
particular ; and when it is ſo, he can then chuſe for himſelf without fraud or detri- 
ment; though even then alſo he hath upon him two bands, Reverence and Piety, 
from which the ſon'can never be emancipated as long as he lives, and as long as he 
can be obliged to be a thankful perſon, ever remembring what the old Sihyl faid, 
that they deſerve damnation. 

—— que parentes 
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In Encomio, 


Homil. 1x. in 
Levit. 


in Baſfilicc. 


Valcr.Max,}, 2. 
E.2. 


In ſenio linquunt, neque proemia digna rependunt 

Pro Nutricatu, vel qui parere recuſant, 

Aſpera wel contra dixerunt verba parentes. 
who leave their parents in their old age, who ſpeak words aginſt them, who do not 
pay their thankful duty for their alimony and education, and who refule to obey them, 
viz.according to the laws, and according to the exigence of reverence and piety which 


mult be for ever. 
Of exemption from the power of Fathers. 


For by this means we ſhall the ſhorteſt and trueſt anſwer the enquiry, when a S6n 
is free from his Father's power, and how long he is © 7wTeproplcs wrdiyrg vme- 
v3, as Demoſthenes his expreſlion is, ſubjett to the neceſſity of the Father's laws. Tan- 
ſwer, that in thoſe things which are parts of natural power, and relate to perſonal 
duties, the Father hath always a power of Counſel, which muſt be regarded by the ties 
and analogies of reverence and piety, and the reaſons of the things themſelves. But 
in thoſe powers which the law hath given him, he is to abide 1n them as long as the 
law permits; for in this there is no other meaſure bur the law. Bur in theſe and all 
other things whatſoever, when by nature and the laws we are quit from the Empire 
of the Father, and that power which 1s called Caſtzgatiov, or the power of command 
and coercion, we are ſtill tied to fear him with a reverential fear, and to obey him 
with the readineſs of piety in all things where Reverence and piety are to have regard 
and prevail, that is, whereever it is poſſible and reaſonable to obey. Que prere- 
gativa ex beneficentia acquiritur perpetuo durat, ſaid Ariſtotle, the Authority that is ac- 
quir' d by bounty is perpetual. 

And therefore even marriage it ſelf does not quit the children from their duty ; 
Not only by force of Civil laws, in which fence the ſon's wite was in the Father's 
power as well as the ſon himſelt till he was emancipared ; but I mean it in reſped of 
reverence and pious regards, and natural duty, and humble obſervation. For Nome 
Patris grande myſterium eſt, & nomen Matris arcaua Reverentia, ſaid Origen; there 
is Reverence, and there is myſtery, and all ſacredneſs in the Names of Father and 
Mother ; and that dignity laſts for ever. The Ancients tell that when Danazs. 
who had given liberty to his fifty daughters to marry according to thier own likeing, 
was compell'd to give them to the fifty Grandchildren of A#gi/thus, he gave to each 
of them a ſword, and commanded them to kill their husbands the firſt night before 
their congreſs: and they thought themſelves, though married, oblig'd to obey 
their Father, and all did ſo but Zypermne/tra, who for her diſobedience was queſti- 
on'd upon her life, and was by the equally-divided fentences of the Judges acquitted. 
The like ſtory to this is told by Chalcondylas, that a daughter of a Florentine Phylt 
cian being by the publick requeſt and neceſſity of the Town given to Lantiſlaus an 
amorous Prince, who to get her, beſieged the Town, her Father gave her a poy- 
ſon'd handkerchief which he commanded her to uſe upon the Prince ; and ſhe did fo, 
and upon her ſelf, and both died. Theſe indeed were exceſſes of power and obe- 
dience: but noted them to ſhew that the ſence of the world is to ſuppoſe children 
oblig'd to their parents even when they are in the power of a husband, or in neceſſt- 
tude and conjunttion with a wife. And this is extended alſo to daughters that are 
Widows, if they be in minority, that is, under 25 years; for fo it was in the Ro- 
man law ; or, it under any other number of years which the law calls minority in 
any Government. 'H eax7[wy IF eygn min rw aumteoia, wemuos Srumep Japers 
rw TE maTE9s Yapeiow, If ſhe will marry again, let her marry by the conſent of her 
Father. 

2. If a Son be a Magiſtrate, the Magiſtrate is exempted, but not the Son. That 
is in thoſe things which concern his office and dignity the Father hath nothing to 
do with him: but in things Oeconomical the Father's power ſtands, and his perſon 
1s capable of the fame regards as formerly ; of all the ſame, Salvo honore Magiſtra- 
tus. But yet the reverence of ſuch a Son to a Father ought to be no otherwiſe ex- 
acted than by the meaſures of prudence and cuſtom, and the common ulages 
of the place. When Fabins Maximus came to his Son who was then Conſul, and tate 
upon his horſe, otherwiſe than he onght, his Son ſent the Li&tors to him to call 
him to deſcend and come to him : and the old Man gladly obeyed, and told him, Nor 


ego Imperium tuum, mi Fili, contempfi, 1 did not deſpiſe thy. authority, bur I tried if 
. | you 
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.you knew how'to.be a Conſul; rec: ignore quid Patrice venerativie debeitur; werum 
puiblica inſtituta privatapietate. pot ivra, judito, T' know what 'veneration is due 'to \a1F2- 
ther; but the private regard muſt giueplace tothe publick laws. '"And'yet even inthings 
of-publick nature, |if'a Father be wife, his Counſel 'ought to have ſerhe'forte be- 
fades 'therreaſon.' When the. Tribunes of the People, 'who'fomerime 'had Confufdr 
dignity, contended which of them ſhould/go''td the War apainft the” TZavicar? (for 
they all would fain have gone, - but none would 'ftay / at lime to'take cdte of the 
City) Quintes 'S:rvilius commanded his Son'toflay, and do his duty'dtiome ;* and © - 
he did ſo, for it was for the publick intereſt that one ſhould, and the power of his 
Facher deterchind him whenthey all refugdarfieſt. 15 | 


23 43 If a Son-enters into holy Orders, it does\not quit -hithfrom'his ddty" ind obe- IE 


24 


25 


dience to his:Father, unlets the: Jaw declaretit ſo; ' ries; i'fuch things wherein 
the Fathers political power did confiſt. ' And we find in Nhticolle@ions of Canons 
which is called Apoſtolical, it is-decreed thar: if a'ſerviitiezke ' on hilt Foly Orders 
agairiſt the will of his lord, there was a redhibition allowed ;* He was to'return to his 
ſervice, till he was freed by his lord. The caſe is:the fare inPrinices and in Fathers, 
There are four little Queries more for the fitiſhing this Rifle ; the anſwers to 
which will be ſhort, becanſe they depend/upon the Fortmer difcourles. 
1. Wherher if the Grandfather be alive, and the 'Son be in his power, it be ſuffici- 
ent to legitimate the marriage of the Nephew if the Grandf#ther conſent, though 
the Father be not ask'd. KR 2 | Uh | 
To this the Lawyers anſwer' with a diſtin@ion : Tf the Nephew marry a Wife, 1. oratione 16; 
the conſent of the Son muſt 'be ask'd; ' but if rhe Niece marry, the conſent of the oa tobrker 


Grandfather is. ſufficient: and-'ſo it is if *the: Nephew \matry in the fame family, 3. p. cod. 


Cap. 8r. 


that.is, the N.ece by another ſon. - The-reaſonof the laſt 'is, becauſe the'Farhers are 
ſupposd willing to do advantage toi their owfi'family, and therefore it may be ſuffi- 


cient that he who is in actual poſſeſſion of the Government ſhovld explicitly con- 
ſent, and the other implicitly. But why to the marriage of the Niece the-Grand- 
father's conſent ſhould be enough, but to the Nephew's mattiage the Father's con- 
ſent alſo be 'requir'd, the reaſon that is pretended is only *this, Becauſe no Man 
ought to have his heir provided for him againſt his will, of which there is no Yinger 
in the marriage of a daughter. But in ſhort, thought this was thus in the Civil - 
law of the Romans, and was no more reaſonable than'we fee; yet now that it is 2 
caſe of Conſcience I am to anſwer otherwiſe. - For it' is againſt Natural and Di- 
vine reaſon and laws that the Father ſhould 1n either of rhe-cafes be negleted, who 
ought rather to be preferred, as he that is. moſt and longeſt like to be concerned in 
the good and evil of the marriage. - 


26 2. Whether if the Parents have conſented and authoris'd the treaty of marriage 


2 


rill the affections of the Children are irrevocably ingag'd, and afterwards retra&t 
that conſent, the Children are bound to obey their Parents, and quit their loves. 

This I find in an elegant caſe related by Gentian Hervet in his oration to the ,. ._1., 
Council. Damoiſelle Yitrou was eſpouſed to a Cavalier by her Parents; but when he warrim. im- 
-would have married her and carried her home to his friends, her Parents, I know not. P<ff. Paril. 
upon what account, chang'd their minds and pefus'd to let her go. But the Soul- 5” 
dier carries her away by force and marries her and lies with her, but us'd her ill ; 
of which ſhe being quickly weary, flies into a Monaſtery ; and that ſhe might not 
be drawn thence and forc'd to return under her bondage, ſhe pretends that he was 
not her Husband by law, becauſe he forc'd her from her Father's Houſe againſt 
the will of her Parents. To this it was anſwered in behalf of the Husband, 


that ſhe who was eſpouſed legally, might be carried away by the ſpouſe lawfully, 


according to that of Gregory, and Euſebins, Si quis virginem aut viduam faratus fue- In Burchard, 
rit, nifi fuerit a ſe deſponſata, anathema fit. It ſhe was not eſpouſed, it is Plagzum  ' decretis. 
& raptus, a rape and Ftealth ; but if ſhe was, it was no fraud to him. Now it this 144.9 gixic 
was no raviſhment, as it is plain, becauſe the was eſpouſed, and ſhe was willing, Lucius 3. in 
though her Parents were not, then ſhe was his Wife, ſays the Law ; and it 1o, - pm er ran 
then the revocation or diſſent of the Father hindred not bur that ſhe might proceed EIT: 
thither where ſhe was ingag'd. Now this cafe went far indeed: But it it be not 

gone ſo far, yet if it be gone thither from whence they cannot honeſtly or de- 

cently recede, the Fathers diſſent ought - not ro be a prejudice to the conſum- 

mation : -for it began from an honeſt and-a competent cauſe, it wasa fire kindled from 
EY the 
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the. Sun,.and it proceeds-to that which is honeſt4n it felf; | and therefore there is-'no 
evil done.:. But if the Parties are unengag'd, or be indifferent, or can well retire, 
the firſt liberty, did not let. them looſe from duty, but that they are'to. abide there 
where they. were, unleſs.'(lfay) by that firſt leave they are paſs'd: beyond a fair re- 
rurn. For the affeQtions and the great content ct + Children is not to be plaid with, 
as with a Tengis ball; -and-it is in this as, in his Children, it he have begotten the 
affetion unto life, be muſt maintain it at-his own charge. | | 
18 .... 3. Whether Mothers have the ſame-authority ' over their Children as the Fathers 
have. © | | 
Seneca con- To this I anſwer, that in the. Civil' law ſons were not in their Mothers power, 
erov. 1. 3. c. 5. but in their Fathers : Appellare de nuptiis debui Patrem ; and Euſtathius upon Homer, 
"Odves. Þ. _Xproeor. 3; 1645 DEAN FTCA ba 14 Tt, ws cum ed waum Franier, He that 
p_ gives the. dowry, it.is fit that by his will the marriage be contraQted. This is well 
enough,'that the Father ſhould do it: but it becomes the piety of children to endea- 
vour that. their Mother þe pleaſed; for to her alſo there is the ſame natural relation, 
obligation and minority, - and inall things they are equal, abating the previlepe of 
the ſex; and therefore though the'ſame duty is owing to them both, yet their 
authority is ſ{everally expreſsd, which to my ſence is well intimated by Fuftathj- 
Iſmenia & If. #53 #% FEuoia muTE%5y & pnTESs TAYW, Bd) & Thy Ape imlw anayerra, Not the pow- 
men.5- power of my Father, nor the perſwafion of my Mother, ſhould make me marry even Ve- 
nus her ſelf. Where the Mother is allowed only the power of perſwaſion. But 
| that alſo implies all her-power, only that is the moſt proper way for her exerciſe 
of it. And it.is the..moſt forcible. Jaſſum erat, quodgue eft potent ifſimum Imperand; 
genus, rogabat, qui jubere poterat, faid |Auſonius, Ois » av #5n regrlev 0, m ay i5%- 
Aw uy icy '17TOU Sopuo Sorreay; X; TEFev aApxt on, ſaid Julian the Emperor, For 
Orar. 2, they that can if they pleaſe. compel, ought moſt of all _:to prevail when they counſel and 
intreat, But however things were in the law of the' Romars, yet by the laws of na- 
ture Mothers, who haye ſo great an affection to their children, and fo great an in- 
tercſt_in the good and-evil refpedtively of their 5on in-law's or their Daughters man- 
ners, muſt: with duty and tenderneſs be regarded like the Fathers. 'O 5 Toy © quorws 
dug: our. men pipe T4 mpimilO. BexCeriuy » Tor aveSinmr Th punter apgy 
Taguiranrzi Ter imaugs Ta va, ſaid S.,Cyril of Alexandria: Conſonantly to the 
in Genel, 1:4- 12w. of Nature he commanded his ſon to abſtain from ſuch marriages as were diſ- 
pleaſing | to. his Mother. Zſaac did 1o to. Fecob, And to this purpoſe Catullus ele- 
_gantly preſſes, this obligation. | | 
At tu ne pugna cum tali conjuge, virgo. 
Non 2quum et pugnare, Pater cui tradidit ipſe, 
Ipſe Pater cam Matre, quibus parere neceſſe eſt. 
Virginitas non tota tua efF : ex parte parentum efT. 
Tertia pars Matri data, pars data tertia Patri, 
Tertia ſola tua eff, —— 
Her Father and her Mother and her ſelf had in her ſelf equal ſhare. 
29 But if the Father be .dead, then the queſtion is greater, becauſe if the Mother 
' have any power, ſhe hath it alone: when her Husband liv'd ſhe had power as the 
Moon hath light by the aſpe& of the Sun; but now that her light is extinguiſh, 
hath ſhe any natural and proper power of her own? To this S. 4«/tin anſwers clear- 
Iy, Fertajjis enim que? nunc non apparet, apparebit & Mater, cujus voluntatem in tra- 
Epiſt. 233. enda filia omnibos ut arbitror Natura preponit : nift eadem puella in ea jam etate fuerit, 
ut jure licentiore fibi eligat ipſa quod velit. From which words of S. A4uftin it 1s 
piain, that in the diſpoſing of her daughter in marriage by the voice of Nature 
the Mother hath a power; and this is-rather, and more, and Jonger than in the 
diſpoſal of her ſoy. The reaſon of both is the ſame, becauſe by the advanrage of 
the ſex and breeding, the ſon will be fit to govern in the family ; and at the fame 
time the daughter hath the weakneſſes of feminine ſpirit upon her as much as the 
| a. zo. c, Mother, and more by reaſon of her tender age and want of experience. To which 
d- iv effic. re- May be added, that if the Father be dead, the eſtate is deſcended upon the Son, 
_ and then he is put by law under the power of Tutors and Guardians, and then 15 
\"Confiantin, £0 MAITY, & £mAgUTraty © 7maTTp, rap TH ovyywor fays the law, by the conſent of 
Hermenoprl. his Kindred and Guardians; that is, if he be not come to maturity : but if he be, 
Epirom 4 +, {Ne rule is, Filius quidem pubes nullius expettat arbitrium, filia vero Matris & pro- 
| pinquoram, 
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pinquorum, ' A' ſon. that is of 1a marriageable-age if (his Father be! dead'ts wholly4n 
his own power, | but a daughter'js: under. the power 'of her Mother. 'And'yet this 
alſo laſts-no' longer bur' to a certain age, which is determin'd by 'the laws of every 
Nation refpe&tively. And yer both'the Son and the Daughter? are to ſhew piety to 
their: Mother, -and inot. to grieve her, - Pulchie Deo obtemperat qui triſtis eft Parents, 
for he does ill ſerve God, that brings ſorrow' to his\pareat. And-therefore the Ancient 
laws of the Romans were ever. favourable \tothat part of the' marriage: which: the 


Mother choſe. Poſtulatu audito Matris Tutorumgue, Magiſtratus ſecundum paren- Liv.lib 4. 


tis arbitrium dant jus Naptiarium, fays Livy; But the Wiſigoths'by their law ' were 


mote. kind 19:rhe-Mothers Intereſt; for | Patre: mbrtuo -utrinſque” ſexus filiorum | con- Lib. 3. tit. x. 
junitio im Matris potejtate cofiltar; Both: ſon 'and daughter if- their Father -was dead 5 7- 


were inthe: power. of their': Mother: and were'to 'marry by 'her appointment and 
counſel: '''And therefore Simeon Metaphraſtes commiends Abraham for taking-a wife 
atithe:command of his. parents; pales -Y E&170Adv\ 3" Fr alvvs, To mTEL 997 punter 
neil, as knowing ot" to: be one of the Divine Commandments"to'obey his Father and 
his: other... Bur theſe . things were varied=by* ws and particular confiderations. 
That which iSof | univerſal 'truth, cis- this only; "that m their natural minority chil- 
dren are <qually under the power 'of their /Mother,”as of their Father when he was 
alive ; but when' they can chuſe,”they are' ſooner*quit from! 'the Caſtigarion or le- 
cal. coercitive--power- of their 'Mother, than of 'their Father if he had lived. 
And this relies upon the pradtice- and-confent'of all the' world,” and hath*this rea- 
{on;::becauſe women. are not - by laws ſupposd very fit toi govern laſting intereſts. 
But laſtly, they are never: quit/from their reverence anddaty, piety and greateſt 
and kindeſt 'regards: but "the Mothers diflentiog/ 'does not' annul the marriage of 
her ſ6ns that-are of age; and it 'is'{o' far' from, that, that their not complying with 
their Mother in this affair .is only then a''fin-when it is done with unregarding cir- 


In Abramio 


cumſtances, or hath not-in ir great weight of reaſon.  But-every child ſhould do 1. ;, qc $1 
welk to remember” their 'obligation: to” their! Mothers ; and 'as' S. Chryſo/tom faid cerdor. 


in his: own caſe, when he had: a-mind to'enter/ into a Monaſtery his Mother re- 
called him, or rather the voice--of God: \cryings' Fil; colito Anthuſam, Son remem- 
ber hy Mother: Authuſa, and grieve her not as forg as ſhe lives. For Nomen Ma- 
tris; Arcana reverentta, there isia ſecret! veneration-due to the very Name of a Mo- 
ther;r: - > 490 in 0 Serrung foi WB þ 

4. Although a Fathers authority is ſuch that againſt it a :Son'may not marry; yet 
whether or no is the power of *the parents fuch-that they' can compel a ſon or a 
daughter ro marry whom or-whenthey will >- -. | 
. To this I anſwer, That .in'the'matters'of marriige eſpecially, and proportionably 
to the probable-event of things-in other Jaſting ſtares of life, that of -ri/forle is very 


_ rrue; H hey oy TATEAXT Tei x toe a9 1 cupey Os Fa ara too, The Fathers authg- 


rity hath in it no-neceſſity, no couſtramt. . Which Heliodorus Pruſzenfis thus Paraphra- 
ſes, the commandments of: Fathers: to their children, 7%w iqyy #y 5m pendday tar 
wss dC oFry have not\ in them ſuch force that "they can compel their children, And 
therefore Pamphilus in the Comedy complains pallionately, and yet reaſonably. 


Proh Deim atque hominum fidem !” quid eſt, fi non hac contumelia ſt 2 
@xorem decrerat ſeſe dare mihi hodie* nonne oportuit 
Praſcijſe me ante ? nonne prius communicatam oportuit ? 


Upon which place Donatus faid well, Quzia nuptiarum non omnis poteſtas in Patre eff, 
All. the rmtire power of marriages is not in the Fathers. It may not be done againſt 
their wills, bur neither is their will alone ſufficient. The Fathers have a negative, 
but the children muſt alfo like.  Con/tat enim circa naptias efſe filits liberam volunta- 
tem: ideo ſervata ratione pietatis communicatum oportuit, ſaid Eugraphius. For It is 
certain they have the power of choice, and therefore in piety the Father ought to 
have acquainted the Son with it. And the fame allo is the caſe of the daughter, ſhe 


is not to be forc'd to marry againſt 'her inclination ard afteftions. En/tathius upon 
that of. Homer, ® 7ETIP XEAETLy X; «rye auTnhy ſays Tpos axeCany eppeDn MOALTINY Ad Over CE. 
| It was ſpoken according to the exaQeſt political meaſures, that the Fathers ſhould 
chuſe: an. husband' for his daughter Perelope, and yet that his daughter ſhould like 
the young Prince Uiyſſes; 4 55 $v2i205 0 ramp Th S9aTer mo micuTH XeAEUTE, OY 
N29! a1pnoeThl 


Origen. ubi 
ſupra. 
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For there is difference-between arfervant and a: child : the: Father 


may chulc for his. daughter, fo that. at the ſame:-time;ſhe-may chuſe for her ſel: -and 
therefore »({ays he) when. Homer faid dhin i a> 2; ebiAy, che: ſays itinreſpect! of the 
Father, that he may give her'to- whom he pleaſe;;þpe-when'he fays-2 65 dv1r5: [yes 
Aomy gagkes Nita, he fays it in refpe of the:Daughter, that +the man whom:ohic 


In Eclopis le- 7 


oacionum. Father chuſes muſt be-gracious in her eyes :-3-40\ Is az Popius 4x2oy horkins 
»gmy ſua ad ery laid Priſcus, It. is :impions. to marry a \ daughter againſt het 
, F \ L \ x ry 


will. 


22. .. But this is to be underſtood with fome reſtraint. - For if a Father.may chuſe, and 
the daughter may chuſe-too, how-if it tappens that they-tanfie/ſeveral perſons 2 'thall 
the; Fathers authority, | or -the- Patghters liking prevail? both cannor prevail at 


once:;; but. the queſtion. is, which ſhal,-and when, arid' how long, and-in what caſes. 
To:this;anſwer, that.if rhe matter be indifferent;. or-the. perſon-be fir,” the Father 


Tacir,Annal.3- ought to prevail. Pazris. quippe jufſa non potuiſſe filium:detrettare, A fon may not're- 


Manuel Palz- 


fule his Fathers. commandment. For the Fathers authority. is: certainly a very great 


olog. orar, 7. ENINg 4 Epc o mzTnp bar m9. aratd) 4 Somoms 5 aurys of Quotws, - AiPFaber is by Natnre 
- : _—_ ; - to his child-hoth a Lord and'a Prince: and therefore Theophilus calls the-Paternal Power 
ales. wr. Exeav &voigr, which is the title of the Royal Majeſty and though-the old name for 
Declam, 10. diſobedience in the Scripture is Wztcheraft, yet Eimogdius'would fail: have found a new 
name for this kind of it.. Non ;nven/o, qua novunt facinoris genus explicem novitate fer. 
monum,' 'quibus fuit: Sacrilegium: noy parere. It is: Sacrilege at: aft not to obey:our 
parents., -Now although: this be ſpoken. generally and indefinitaiy;: yet it muſt have 
its effect in ſuch commandments which - bave;no1great} reaſon againſt them: and 
therefore if a Father offers-2-wife to a ſon; or a husband 40:2 daughter ſuch as a wiſe or 
a good-man- may offer-without folly and; injury;the child: is-not: to diſpute at all, bur 

ro > obey, if the Father urges and-infuſts-tpon the ptecept. + | 
33. But there are ſome caſes in which the: Father -ought.not to urge the children. x: 16 
. - the children be not-capable or able for. marriage;;4t:2ble deſtructive of their health; 
or againſt 'his nature;and this excuſe; was allowed among! the .Romans.even where 
Senee. ©n- | the Paternal power was at. the bigheſt: Solent aud :coguntar a Patribus ut. Uxores du: 
troy. 1. 6. cant, illa dicere, Non ſumus etiam june apti nuptiis.- It iis not” fir.to. require them'to 
marry that hate, or are unable to-do: the offices of that ſtate. 2.-1f-the Father offer 
to his child a diſhoneſt or filthy perſon, unequal, or unfit; that is, when it is noto- 
riouſly or ſcandalouſly-ſo: when the: perſon 1s -intolerably and- irreconcileably dif 
pleaſing, then the command is tyranny. -The-Yon' 1s bound-to obey his Father com- 


Lib 2. Ce. 7. 


manding him to marry; Sed enim fi imperet \axorem ducere infamem,; propudioſam, 
cnitninoſam, non ſcilicet parendum, aid 4; Gellis;; But: not if he: offers to his child'an 


infamous, a diſhoneſt ; perſon. And fo the law provides: 'in behalf of the daughter, 
that ſhe ought nat to be compelled to-marry an-infamous: man? ./-ſed que Patris, ff 
de Sponſal, and ſo Harmenopulus renders it , wwe. pyrov avmdiyer divamu [un 


* Mattheus Monachus Legit UTE 
oroty ut filium etiam comprehendat : jed 
male, quia eo loct F.C, feparatim loqui- 
tur de filio (T filia, QF de filio contro- 
werſia non erat. Harmenopulo a. con- 
ſentiurt Game. lib, 28. tit. 1. | 


ia *] 074 mis Te Ts eration! 4 aigpor avrh prngeveru, She that 
is under ber Fathers power can then only refuſe her Fathers command, 
when he chuſes for her a man that is unworthy: in his manners, and a 
filthy perſon: and indeed in this caſe the hath leave to refuſe the 
moſt Imperious\command. of an angry Father.- Son and Daughter 
in this.have equal;right: #&.wy gezaumer, ara xamwrayte(s- 


Indial.Meretr. yu, & BiaLopy-/O- nprrexm: lo Lucian. Though his Father would have comp-II'd and 
ferc'd him to marry a wife, yet he refus'd it : and he might lawfully, when he offer'd 


him a.ſtrumpet. 


34- - But there is another. ſort of perſons which are called 7; arpes, filthy or hateful: and 
that-is, ſuch as are deformed'and intolerably ugly. Mares yvv Tvs un ngAts orougl ou 


| Tharidemo, 7,0 


ai9pes, faith Lucian, We call them filtby.that are not fair or comely. Burt in this ſence, 
if the, Father offers a | husband -to his daughter, ſhe hath not liberty to diſſent, 
but only to petition for liberty : for beauty is not the praiſe of a:man, and he may 
be a worthy perſon,. though of an. ill ſhape, and his-wit and manners may be bet: 
ter than .his countenance. - And there is. no exception in this, but that if the 
daughter hath usd all means ſhe;can to endure him, -and cannot obtain it, ſhe can 
only then refuſe when ſhe can be ſure that with:him ſhe can never do her duty; of 
which becauſe ſhe cannot. be ſure before hand, . becauſe his worthineſs may. over- 
come the air and follies of-her. tancy, therefore the unhandſomeneſs-of a man.is not 


alone 
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alone a ſufficient cauſe for a daughter to refuſe her Fathers earneſt commands. Bur 
et in this caſe, though a Father-have authority, yet a good Father wil! never uſle ir, 
when it is very much againſt his Daughter, 1:nleſs it be alſo very much more for her 
go00d. But a Son hath in this ſome more liberty, becarfe he is to be the head of a 
family, and he is more caſily tempted, and can fooner be drawn. aſide ro wander, 
and beauty or comelyneſs 1s the proper praiſe of a woman; comelinels and good hu- 
mour, forma uxoria, and a meek and-quiet ſpirit are her beſt dreſſings, and all that 
ſhecan be good for in her ſel! ; and theretore the uglineſs of a woman will ſooner, pals 
into an incapacity of perſon, that it can do in a man. Burt in thele caſes, as children 
#hould not be too forward: to ditpute the limits of their Fathers power, leſt they mi- 
lake their own leave of their Fathers authority ; ſo Fachers alſo ſhould remember 


what the Lawyers ſay, Patria poteſtas in pietate debet, non in atrocitate conſiſtere, The | 1, ain. 
Fathers power conſiſts not in the ſurlieſt part of Empire, but in the ſun ſhine ſide, in . ad legem 


the gentleſt and warmeſt part. Quis enim nou magis filiorum ſalutem quam ſuam cu- 
rat ? faith Tertullian. He is an ill Father that will not take more care for the good of 
his child, than his own humour. 

The like is to be ſaid in caſe the Father offers to his child a perſon of a condition 
much inferior. For though this difference is introduc'd principally by pride and va- 
nity in all the [2ſt ages of the world, and Nobility 1s not the reward of vertue, but 
tie adornment of fortune, or the effe of Princes humour, unlels it be in ſome rare 
caſes: yet now that it is in the humours and manners of men, 1t 1s to be regarded, 
and a Diamond is really of ſo much value as men will give for it: and therefore a fon 
or davghter may juſtly refuſe to marry a perſon whoſe conjunction will be very dil- 
honourable and ſhameful : but at lirtle difterences children mnſt not ſtart. If the 
Nobility marries into: the family of a Merchant, the difference is not fo great, but 
that portion makes up the want of great extraction. Fora husband or a wife may be 
earraiO.  Parevriv, Noble by their wealth; ſo the Greek proverb means, an old 
Enmnius tranſlating of Euripides his Hecuba, makes wealth to be Nobility, my 


Pompetan. de 
parric. 
Adverſ(, Mar- 
cion, 


Huc ita etft perverſe dicas, facile Achivos flexeris. --- Apud A.Gell. 


Nam cum opulenti loquuntur pariter atque ignobiles, 

Fadem difta, eademque oratio aqua, non @que valet. 
When the rich and the ignoble ſpeak the fame things, therich man ſhall prevail when 
the ignoble ſhall nor. C3 OOO | Js 


lib. 11. C. 4. 


; " 01. 2 , 
| Nebeos Se 0" ve Rn Eurip. in Ars 
Aut, Nob wy Te Tem evoerns amp. chelao. 


Wealth makes nobility: \'' And therefore'in ſuch caſes, if the ſons or daughters refuſe 
the command: of their Father, it is to be accounted rebellion and diſobedience. But 
this whole:enquiry 15 well/ſamm'd up'in thoſe excellent words of Heliodorus, Er ph $8 
Ha mo Þ a&py,7s amy prone VO as | Mey Tws efnpret gt 4 Beaeodeus. BixCeadru > os eZovy 
as om 0eveac merely, Bi 4 gduO- mw 119pF.ov, To" map dtuporiper B8AnmG ouvvevay 
erey*aio If the Fathers will uſe the utmuſt power of law, it is enough for them to ſay, 
It is their will.” And it: is to no purpoſe to asf, where they have power to compel. Bat when 
there is a "marriage to be' contracted, it 7s fit that they both conſent. 


There are:ſome enquiriesrelating to the title of this Chapter, which would be ſeafon- 
*.able enouth/here ro be conſidered, concerning the powers of Husbands over their 
: Wives: But Vecauſe the MatrimoniaF queſtions and caſes of Conſcience are very 
- Marerialiand very Numerous, and of all things have been moſt injur'd by evil and 
Imperſe@& principles and worſe conduct ; I thought it better to leave this to fallin- 
_ tothe heap of Matrimonial caſes, which I deſign in a book by it ſelf, if God thall 

-give me opportunity; and'Hfit me with circumſtances accordingly. ' | 


A Ep 
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CHAP, VL 


Of the Interpretation, Diminution and Abrogation of 
Humane Laws. 


HERE are ſeven ways of the changing of Humane Laws, fo that the 
obligation of Conſcience is alſo changed : 1. Equity. 2. Judicial 
interpretation. 3. A contrary, or a ceaſing reaſon. 4. Diſpenſati- 
on. $5. Commutation. 6. Contrary Cuſtom. 7. Dire@ revocati- 
on, or abrogation. Of theſe I am to give account in this Chapter, 
that the Conſcience having already ſeen her obligation, may allo dif- 


cern when ſhe enters into liberty. | 
SECT. I. Of Equity. 
KEULE- L 


When the letter of the Law is burdenſom and unjuſt, the meaning and charity of the Law 
does only oblige the Conſcience. 


x, C\Cire leges non oft verha earum tenere, ſed vim ac poteſtatem; quia prior atque potenti- 
or eft quam vox mens dicentis, lay the Lawyers, The mind of the law-giver is more 
to be regarded than his words. For words change, and things change ; and our ex- 
preſſions ſometimes the more literal they are, the | more obſcure, they are, becauſe 
there are more words than things, and the circumſtances and appendages are the beſt 
commentary. | | | 
Leges perquam egregie res ſunt; ſed is qui legibus utitur 
| Nimiun exafte, videtur eſſe Sycophanta, ſaid Menander. 
It is not the office of a Judge or Prince, but of a Sycophant, to be exact in the uſe of 
his laws : but there is abatement and allay to the words by the purpoſe of him that 
Cicerolib. 2. ſpake them. For Nulam rem neque legibus, neque ſcriptura ulla, denique ne in ſermone 
de Invent.  oujdem quotidiano atque Imperiis domeſticis refte poſſe adminiſtrari, fi unuſquiſque velit 
wverba ſpeftare, & non ad woluntatem ejus qui verba habuerit accedere: For nothing can be 
rightly adminiſtred either in laws, or common talk, in publick or domeſtick Go- 
vernments, if we regard the words more than the mind of him that ſpake them. 
There are ſome tacite exceptions in all laws that would not be tyrannical. Quedam 
etiamſi nulla fignificatione legis comprebenſa fint, natura tamen excipiuntur , ſaith Quin 
Ailian; Natural reaſon excepts ſome things which are not excepted in the law. And 
it was counted a fierce and cruel piece of importune juſtice in Baſtlins Macedothe Em- 
peror : when a Stag faſtned his horn in the Princes belt and toſs'd him up with very 
much danger, one of his guard with a Fauchedn cut the Princes girdle, and reſcued 
him from his ſad calamity ; but he cauſed the poor man to be put to death, becauſe 
by the law it was capital to draw a ſword upon* the Prince. The law could never 
intend to make it death to fave the Prince's life. Here was a neceſlity in this caſe ; 
and if it had been like a fault, yet here it had been excuſable; for neceſſity excuſes 
whatever it compels to. 

"Now this happens in the matter of penal laws principally ; for thoſe equiries 
which are alleviations of duty, I ſhall conſider under the other heads : but in penal- 
ties It is not only the charity but the juſtice of the law, that the ſubje& ſhould neither 
be ſaared by an unwary or obſcure letter, nor oppreſsd by an unequal puniſh 
ment. : 

Horat. 1, 3. Quid triſtes querimonts, 
od. 24. Si non ſupplicio culpa reciditur ? 
Laws intend not to cut away the life or to pare away the goods of the ſubject, but 
to cut off his Erimes, to reſtrain him from that which the law would not have him 
co do. This in propriety of ſpeaking is juſtice: but equity although it __ 
a 
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all that reaſonableneſs by which the burden, of laws is. alleviated, and b will com- 
prebend the fix. firſt heads; yer here | mean, it in. the particular ſence, that is, the 
eaſing of puniſhments, and, the giving gentle {entenees;, gat by. remiſſion of what 
is juſtly incurred, , for that is:C/emency, but. by declaring the. delated perſon not to 
be involved in the curſe of the law, .or not lo deeply ; ,not to, puniſh any .Man more 
than the law compels us; that's equity. And to this, many, rules 10 the Iaw do 
miniſter. ” E ; ; 1:3 fy: - | ; __ | : : 

3 1. Non debet aliquis confiderare werba, ſed voluntatem, cum on intentio verbis, ſed Ct Covif _ 

.verba intentions —_ deſervire, ſaid the law.. Which is, thus to be. underſtood; 

not that we are blindly co aim at-ſome ſecrex, purpole of the Jaw-giver, for the in- 

rention.of Man is to be judg'd by his. words, and, not the words by his intention. 

But the meaning, is, ' that if ſome words be obſcure, they. are to be. made Jntelligibls 

wy others. . Tucivile enim eſſe, nif; tota lege perſpetta ana aliqua cjus particula propoſita jib ha. fdelegib, 

- aan fays the law. We muſk, in diſcerning, the ſence of;the law take in all-roge- 

ther, the Ck and the conſequences; and if darkne(s .be over all the, face of 

the law, then: the intention is. to be judgd'by circumſtances, by the matter and | 
| a; ; | S 71, ra OW 4. 11,4 on. lib. 4. de Tri- 

the occaſion, .by. the ſtory and by, uſe. . /nte/igentia dittorum.. ex caufis dicends afſu- nix. 

menda e#f, (aid. S. {{ilary, by the cauſes of the, law we may, judge of the intention 
of the law giver. , 40:20-2 5:7 tak ths men at Rs 
..2. When the firſt ſence of the\words Ants aoy . abſurdity, contradigion, in 
juſtice, or -unreafonableneſs, the mind of the law-giver is. tbe ſupposd. to be other-. 
wiſe, and the words are not to be adbered, unto. . In ambiggg voce legis ea POtins ac- 1. 19. f.de 
£ipienda eff ſignsficatto que vitio caret, preſertim cum voluntas, legis ex hoc colligi poſſit. legibus. 


The laws are ſupposd to be good, and therefore no evil cang.cone from thean, and 


if there does, that -Was not their, mind ;,.tor as, C cero ſaid rarely well, ; Yerba repert p -—om—__ Cz 


fant, nou que impedirent, ſed que, indicarent waluntatem, Words. were not. invented to 
obſcure, but to. declare” the will, .and therefore wot the word but the will 7s'to prevail; 


for if we could otherwiſe certainly and | eafily unde 1 and 'be P races will, we ſhould never 

aſe words. When Leo 1ſaurus Was, 1 expehtayan, of the Greek Empire 'he dealt Zonar. 

with two Aſtrologers,that werg, Jews: they promisd that the lum of affairs would fall 

into;his hands, .and.he promusd them to grang-them any ope petition they ſhould . ,-..-- » 

ak, When he had,obtain'd, his deſijes, they defir'd him that all the images of Saines "1 = 

Jigs be derpaliſhed; be grange their eauelh, Bunn rhem to death who py {ein . 

execution. ,This. was. again that mind of t e promile, which the Prince had or - . +: » 

ought to have had, and he did not ket p his, promiſe though he kept his word; for | 

it is not. to be ſuppoſed that he promis'd or intended to x eward.them with a miſchief. 

So. it.is in laws, jf an evil be. conſc quent to the obſervation of xe levper, ras 724 2 

tention is then, wholly to. be reg; ded; for frqudem legi facit, qui ſalvis verbis 1s SUE 

os mentem ejus circumvenit, faith the law. The hw; is.chen abug', when you keep nh 

The words of the law and prevaricate in the fence and meaning.  . legib. 

5: ...3- If, the intention be gathered by circumſtances, by comparing of laws, .by the 

maiter and by appendages, and yer but obſcurely,, the words axe rather to.be'choſen 

than the obſcure intention, . The reaſon is, bec ull words are. the firſt "and 'princi- 

pal fgn of the. intention, and, therefore BY! obs preferred, and we are to ſeek no 

orker, bur when by accidens Hhele re. hindred 19 gnific: When the inrention and 
it means ſoever_ the intention can rightly be found out, 


the words do differ, by what 


. 


F 


o 


that muſt'be ſtood'to., Ex lege elſe tam quod eſt ex ſententia legis, quam quid ex de verb, ſignif, 
erbis; for that is law which is ſignified by the words, or by the cauſes*and matters 
and circumſtances. . But when in, reſpect; of the obſcurity - on all hands the caſe 


* * 


hw : fo the law it felt ſays expreſly, Non aliter a, fignificatione werborung jus receds, -—— >= 


4 v*®X 


no ground of Peace. 0 yn "4 
7. 5. When there .is and ought to be a little deflexion from the natural.or Gram- 
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roatical fence, and this deftexion is evident and perceived, we truſt ſtand: £61 

ſence without any further deflexibn, as ſtrictly 4s to' the firſt natural ſence —_ 
is, when a word in law ſignifies op things by proportion and'dnalogy, but'6he 
is the principal, we muſt ſtand to that principal. As if a law ſays, 'He that /Reals 
A Chalice from a Church, let” him die the death 5 the word death muſt fipnific ns. 
turally, for the ſeparation of fout ard body. But if by any other indiearidn it 
appear not to ſignifie in the firſt natural ſence, then it muſt ſignifie in that (tn: 
that ſtands next to it; it muſt ſtand, as the Logicians fay, pro famoffort analogars, ' 
and therefore muſt fignifie a Cvil dearh, that is, bartifhment, or the diminution of 
his head by lofs of liberty, according to rhe uſage of the laws. And when it 
Kaid, the ſon muſt inherit, it is meant, not rhe natural, but! the lepitimate:” or if 


7 Þ no! ws, yet not the adopted bur'the natural, not the youngeſt but the eldeſt. 
—W 7 


ords u$d in law have a civil fignification, by parity, by extenſion, by 6i- 
oh of Taw, it is theh to be ive tad hoken and HM grind to be left, * het 4 
Sretirhſtances, the matter and the appendages do enforce it, eſſe not: but yer the 
legal fence of a word though it prevails not - the natural, yet: it muſt 
revail in the commod fence of Jaw, againſt the ſence of privilege 'and exception. 
Among the Romans they who three Children tad @ right not to be ſent to the 
Wars. But if by the common uſe and fſignification of the law, the word [chif- 
dren] had ſignified Nephews, or azopred children, although the ſence could not 
have prejudiced the and natural fence of the word; yet when the Emperor 
eave the fame privilege to them that had Children in no ſence, bur to ſuch as 
made three books, children of the brain, the fecond fence could not prevail againſt 
the firſt, yet it might againft the laft. bal | 

© 2. Words that are of civil or ſegal fignification muſt not ſignifie according to 
Grammar, but according to law. a deajes muſt nor ſignify hanging of the Man, 
but a. temporary laying afide his office or emolutnent: and Sacrament muſt not in 
Theology fignifie an oath, but a religious ceremony of Chriſt's inſtjtation. For 
whatſoever is a word of art muſt be underſtood by 'the meaſures of that art; and 
therefore if it be a law-tertn, thongh that word be-ugd'alſo in common among the 


< 


* Dialeficoum'pgg gfe, yet hot this ſence but that is to be followed in rhe underſtanding of the hy * 


But if the law hath no propriety of uſe or interpretation in the word, bur takes ir up 
from the common ulages of the Cointhey, nor the beſt Lawyers, but the beſt Mefters 
of language are the beſt Interpreters. ' To which thys.is to be added,” that if a word 
in law be taken from the common uſe, and this uſe change, and the Jaw abide, the 


word in the law mult abide the fame 4s does the faw, and muſt not thange with the 


common uſe: and in this caſe, not the beſt Lawyers, nor the beſt Grammarians, 
but the beſt Hiſtorians are the beſt meaſures, of var Conſcience. © The word cenſeo 
in the law of the Romans at firſt” did ſignifie 20 ap}ozer, afterwards 70 e//ima??," ahd 
then to ceyfure, and at laft to counſe! or to ſup |. Now when the word cenſert t& 
uſed, 1.ult, f, de ſuis © legit. hared., It muſt not be'expounded 'by Cicero in his Ora- 
tion pro Cluentio, where it ſtands for Jiquer,. for itr this, law ir ſtands for conſulere: and 
therefore in ſuch caſes we are to enquire what the word ſignified When the law was 
made, for the word in the old uſe is not the meaſure of the preſent uſe; neither if 
it were clear what it meant in the ancient laws, conld that be the meaſureof ex- 
pounding contraQts or humane as, or obligations at preſent; nor yer can that 
word 1f Tk old law receive an interpretation by the difference which it hath got 


by time. 


But it may be ſome of theſe rules will be but ſeldom uſeful to our caſes of con- 
ſcience; poſſibly they may often: but then to reduce theſe chings to the intentions 


of the preſent Rule, and to become a meaſiire of praQtice, rhere are three great 


rules which are the belt and moſt general meaſures of finding out the meaning ot 
the words of laws in order to equity and conſcience, when 'the Grammar or the 


'common-uſe of the words themſelves is not ſufficient. 


x. That is the meaniyg of the words of the law that does the work of the law. And 
this is the firſt rule of equity. For, jt is but cOoFy fo ſuppoſe that he that makes 
a contract does it 'bona_fide, and he that makes a Will would have it executed, and 


he rhat leaves a Legacy would have it do good. "Andhe that appoints a Guardian 


would have one that ſhould be. fit for the imployment, that the thing in hand-may 
not periſh and come to nothing. And therefore Brafda did cavil, not _ like 2 
6 rince, 


Cnyae.6. and abrogation of Humane Laws. 725 
Prince, when having agreed with the Greeks that he would quit his clam tons  _ 
Brotian fields, he afterwards told them that thoſe were not the Bzotian fields bur his Thucyd. I. 4. * 
own where he encamped his army. Which thing, if it had been true, they all had 
treated about nothing. And when the laws of Szczly forbad their Prieſts to reſign 
their Benefices to their ſons, the two Prieſts of Panormo that agreed together in- 
terchangeably to reſign theirs to the ſon of each other, did keep the words of the 
Canon well enough ; but they took a courſe that the law ſhould not acquire its 
end, and therefore they ſin'd againſt its meaning. And this Rule 1s of grear uſe in 
all doubtful and amphibological expreſſions, according to that rule 1n the law, Quoties L. 57. i. de 
idem ſermo duas ſententias exprimit, ea potiſſimum excipiatur que rei gerende aptior eſt, "8: )u- 
Thus in the diſcerning contrafts and other entercourſes, the ſubſtance of rhe 
thing and the preſent employment is more to be conſidered than any improper or 
equivocal expreſſion, or quirk in the words of the Jaw or entercourlſe. Antonio Caſu- | 
lano, a poor Piemontane, having a fad vintage and harveſt one year by reaſon of the 
early rains running from the hills before he had gathered his fruits, comes and com- 
plains to his Landlord Signzor Vitaldo, and tells him his fad condition, and how tin- 
able he was to pay his rent. Yitaldo pitying his poor Tenant, told him he would ne- 
ver exact any thuog of his Tenants that were ruind by the hand of Heaven, and there- 
fore for his rent he bid him be at reſt and let it alone. Caſ#/avo makes his leg and 
thanks his Lord, and goes home.” But the next year he had ſo brave an harveſt and 
fo full a vintage, that it was greater than two years before. He comes and brings 
this years rent : bur Y7ra!do asks him where was the rent of the former year. The 
Tenant ſays it was forgiven him. Here then is the queſtion, what was meant by, 
let it alone, and he would not exact his rent of his diſſabled Tenants ; that is, while they 
were not able he would forbear them: for there all the entercourſe was about for- 
bearing the rent, and he never thought to ask his Lord to forgive it him. But this 
ſence of the words was rei gerende aptior, it was agreeable to both their intercſts in | 
conjunction, and therefore Caſulano is bound in conſcience to pay his rent. So the L. ex conduc- 
Lawyers ſay, Si ambigua fit intentio ſeu aio, quod utilins fit attori accipiendam eſt. % >. Papt 
The Landlord is to have the advantage of the ambiguity ; for beſides that he knew ufur. 
his own meaning beſt, the right was his, and no man is to be prefſum'd to part with £: 55: de Ju- 
his right agaioſt his will. And thus ir is in the law, as well as in contrats, Amphi- © > 
toliz enim emnis in his erit quaſtio: aliquando ater fit ſecundum naturam magis ſermo ; 
ſemper urrum ſit @quius, utrum is qui fic ſcripfit ac dixit, fic voluerit. So Quintiliat | jv 3. Cap 9: 
draws into a compendium all the rules of expouncing doubtful words. Firſt, [ce whe- ora, © 
ther it be agreeable to the thing in hand, for no man is willing hisown a& ſhould pe+ 
riſh: for this ſometimes will do it; but if it will not, then equity muſt intervene : 
bur if by any other way we know the mind of the law-giver, that is of all things ro 
be preferred. For though the caſe be hard, yer it it was the mind of the law-giver 
and be not unjuſt, it muſt ſtand. Quod guidem perguam durum eft, ſed ita lex ſcripta __. 
eſt, It is hard, but ſo the law is written. That 1s, it the mind of the Jaw-giver be cer- —; 44 
tain and clear, no equity 1s to intervene; but when the mind is not known, equity quibus. 
is the beſt meaning. Bur of this by and by. This is of great uſe in Religion as well 
as 1n juſtice. For when God gives a command and vſes myſtical expreſſions, me- 
tzphors, ritual or typical repreſentments, or ſigniftes his pleaſure by the outſide 
and cruſt of ſervices, though this is not to be deſpisd or omitted, yer the ſpiritual 
ind moral lence and internal ſervice is the principal, that is re7 gerend# aptior, more 
to God's purpoles, and more to ours. When God commands us to repent, aiid to 
ſerve him, he that asks the queſtion, when God would have us to repent, whether 
it will not ſerve the turn if we repent at all, if we repent upon our death-bed, be- 
cauſe the words of the Commandment do indifferently ſignifle atty tile: here we 
are rightly determin'd by this Rule, That was God's meaning which does God's 
work, that without which the work would periſh, and God would not be ferv'd : 
tor Gods intention being that we ſheuld glorifie him by a free obedience, and 
lerve him in a holy lite, that which makes God to loſe his purpoſe, catiriot be the 
meaning of his words. Thus when God commands us to come into his Covrts, to 
jall down upon our knees before his footſtool; it ruſt riedn that we muſt worſhip 
God with the loweſt adoration of our fouls; with the proſtration of our mind: for 
the body without the mind being nothing, unleſs this commandment for bodily wor- 
ſhip be expounded to ſignifie the worſhip _ ſpirit. God is injur'd; kis iditetition 
<&I]q 3 1 
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is defeated: and therefore the law hath taken care of this. mproprie verba regulari- 
ter non accipzuntur, niſi aliter attus vel periret, vel eluſorius redderetur, Words are not 
to be taken improperly, unleſs the proper acception of it does elude the purpoſe of the 
law-giver, and makes his law vain. Thus the very Gentiles underſtood the mind of 
God: when he commanded men to offer facritices and oblations to him, his meaning 
was, they 'ſhould kill their Juſts, and .facrifice themſelves to God. To this purpoſe 
are thoſe excellent words of Menander. | 

E: Quo icy Ts TegTFtpury @ Ilaugine, 

Tavpwy mT: TANG, 1 ce4@wv, n x9 aoeuagqalc, 

Xpuots mounoas YAapud as naw Mppvesss 

"H 4 eAZparlO. n0pactyds Codic, 

Euyvy vouCei F roy abi avals 

Faarar avO0. x ppives xepas tycl = | | 
Fe that offers to God the ſacrifices of Bulls and Goats, or of any ather beaſt, gold or rich gar- 
ments, Tory or precious ſtones, and thinks by this means to reconcile God to him, is de. 
ceiv'd, and js a fool. When God commanded thete things he intended to be anger: 
ſtood to other purpoſes. | 

As 4 * ales ypmnuyy mepurivai, 

Mi rughityus obdepvla & porywuor, 

Kaimorla x opuarlovia yorngrur Yager. 

Mygt Beovns Eval Embupns, Pxu@ne5 

'O 4 vros Batre os mAnGiON Taps. | 
For the facrificer muſt be a ſpiritual man, dead unto fin and living unto righteouſ. 
neſs; he muſt be chaſte and charitable, juſt and true, a deſpiſer of the world, and 
mult not deſire ſo much as another mans pin; and he muſt be the fame in private as 
in publick, walking ever as in the preſence of God. This 1s an excellent ſum of 
religion, and the beſt interpreter of the ſpiritual fence of Moſes's law, next to the 
Sermons of the Goſpel : . but without this the work of God had periſhed, and religion 
it ſelf had been elufory. And this is a ſufficient warrant for a fence beyond the letter 
of a Commandment. | 

2. In all laws and obligations of conſcience by contra, when any doubt ariles, 

we are to conſider what is moſt likely and what is moſt uſual, and reſt upon that. 7x 
contrahendo quod agitur pro cauto habendum, ſays the law. We mbuſt ſuppoſe thar the 
contraQtor did intend that ſence that is the warieſt, becauſe that is the molt likely , no- 
thing being ſo reaſonable as to think the man intended that which all the world does, 
that 1s, to buy cheap and to fell dear. If this will not do it, then we muſt run to 
the cuſtom of the country ; becauſe the things and manners of cuſtom, though they 
were not in the contract, yet veniunt in bone fidei judicits, they ate to be of weight 
in judgments, as being a reafonable deciſion of queſtions and obſcurities. But if no- 
thing of all this will do, then comes in the principal rule of equity and remiſſions : 
Semper in obſcaris quod minimum eft ſequimur, In all things of burden the leaſt is to be 


choſen. This is of uſe in, contracts, in Teſtaments, and in infliction of puniſh- 


ments. | | 
 * In Contraits. He that promiſes to give a man an hundred or two hundred pound, 
cannot be challeng'd nor oblig'd but for a hundred. 7» ſummis ſemper quod minus eſt 
promitri videtur. The reaſon is becauſe when two things of burden are exprefled, he 
that promiſed muſt fo far be his own judge as to determine himſelf in the event,when, 
lie did not in the ſtipulation; and therefore it is to be preſum'd that he would be 
bound but to the leſs. For as in the Canon law, when a Biſhop had obtain'd leave to 
reſign or quit his little Biſhoprick, of his ſuperior, it is not granted that he ſhall be 
tranſlated to another in the grant of ceſfion; and the reaſon given in the law is this. 
Nam {i circa tranſlationem idem fieri voluiſſet, quod de ceſſione dixerat, & de tranſlatione 
poterat expreſſiſſe, Becauſe he that granted aceſſion, could as eafily have ſaid tranſlation if 
he had ſo intended : fo here: alſo it is prefumd that he intended to give the lcaſt, be- 
cauſe if he had intended the biggeſt, he might as eafily have ſaid fo, as to have namd 
a leſs ; andif he inrended a greater, he may performit yet if he pleaſe. Thus if 7/- 
tius promiſe to pay his debt within a year or two, Caius cahnot by vertue of that prof 
mife for him to pay it till the two years be out. | 2 
* In Teſtaments allo the caſe is the ſame. Mevius makes his Will, and leaves Lu- 


cias his heir of all, but gives his ſiſter as much as one of his fons. The heir is tied to 
pay 
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pay his Aunt but ſo much as that ſon hath whoſe portion is the leaſt; Thus when 

Regulus left to his wife Qzrntilla the field that was next to the Campus Martins, the L-cum fn, 
Pretor underſtanding that he had two fields next to the Campus Martins, gave her the ©: Eofde 
feaſt of the two: the reaſon is, becauſe the Father is ſuppos'd to put upon the Heir <x familia. 
that burden which is the lighter. LOI — dh. 
15 But this holds not in all caſes: the rule is the fame; and eaſe and remiſſion is to be 
done, and the gentler ſentence is to be followed, and the leaſt burden ro be im- 

posd, and the ſmalleſt legacy to be paid and receiv'd, or the moſt advantageous 

ſence of favour is to be. purſued; bur all the difficulty will be to whom the eaſe or 

the advantage is to be done; for ſometimes one, and ſometimes another is to have 

benefit of the Chancery. 1. For the heir 1s to be favour'd againſt the Legatees; 

unleſs God and Religion be the Legatee, for the Church is to be favour'd againſt the 

heir. And therefore Scevola ſaid, that if a Romay in his Teſtament appointed an 

image to be ſet up in a Temple in which there were Marble and Braſs and Silver Sta- 7 
tues, the legacy was to be performed in the moſt coſtly material; idque favore Dez L Tiria. 38. 
& religionis, ſays the law; becauſe in doubts it is fir that God ſhould have the pre- _— 
eminence, and ir is alſo to be preſumed that the Teſtator intended to give the belt gent. leg 
unto the beſt. Let the inſtance be chang'd and it is a good meaſure for conſcience 

in the cauſes and queſtions of Chriſtians. 2. The heir of the Donor is to be easd 

and to be underſtood in the leaſt ſence, unlefs that leaſt fence makes the gift unpro- 

fitable and good for nothing. Aruvs dying left a ſervant to his brother for a legacy. 

Canidius who was the heir offers to give his Uncle his man Spinax, who was the 

verieſt rogue in all the Empire. But his Uncle anſwered, My Brother did not in- 

tend to give me a miſchief. Then he offers him Lentillus who was little better than 

a fool. To this his Uncle anſwer'd, My Brother did not intend to give me no- 

thing. And at laſt the Uncle demanded Aretizs, who was his Brothers Phyſician : 

but that Canidius refus'd, and he might very well ; but he gave him Merula that 

was a very good Baker, and both were indifferently pleasd : but ſuch a one that 

was not the beſt, and yet-was good for ſomething, was due by juſtice. 4. Cauſes 

of repetition are to be tavour'd more than cauſes of gain. He that deſires but to fave 

himſelf, or to get his own, 1s to have the advantage of him that if he prevails gets 

gain: and the reaſon is, becauſe it 1s better to ſave a main ſtake, than to get an ac- 

ceſſion; it is better to have one preſerved than another increaſed; and it is more to 

be preſumed that he who demands reſtitution ſeeks but his own, than rhat the others 

pain is juſtly his. 4. He that buys in doubts of conſcience and law, is to be preger'd 

before him that ſells, and the interpretation ought ro be on the behalf of the firſt: 

The reaſon of this is, becauſe he that ſells cannot fo eafily be deceiv'd as he that buys, | 
for every man is juſtly preſum'd ro know the price of his own goods, and be cun- Liberrasomni- 
ning in his own trade. 5. For downes, and 6. for liberty, and 7. poſſeſſion, ſen- darabitior of 
tences are to be given in the favourable ſence, becauſe the caſes themſelves are full of |- 38. #. dere 
charity and mercy ; and they that complain in theſe caſes are commonly the oppreſſed 


rt. S | | ES nt ' 
is * This Rule alfo is intehded and that principally in paniſhments and penal ſentences 
of law. Where if the law be obſcure, it 1s on all hands confeſsd, that the ſence of 1. interpreta- 
equity is an excellent interpretation, and declares the mind of the Jaw-giver : and tione. ff. de 
it is alſo true that if ſeveral penalties be expreſſed in the law, ordinarily the judge is to POE 
impoſe the leaſt; and the reaſon is, becaule he does at once the ations of two ver- 
tues; it is juſtice and it 18 charity at the ſame time. 1 fay ordinarily, for ſometimes 
there are great examples to be made, and in them there is very often Aliquid iniqui*, * ater aliquid 
' nothing of equity; but ſomething that was very hard: and the Zebrew Kings ( fay ** inigo we 
the Rabbins) had a power of cauſing the malefactor to hang all day and all night up- RR — 
on the accurſed tree; though the law was more gentle, and commanded the body to contra ſingulos 


be taken down before the Sun ſet; but if the publick neceſſity requir'd it; the Jewiſh | nm. ono 
Doctors ſay that their Kings had power. dixit C. Caſſius 


is But the great difficulty is; when the words of the law are expreſs, and name © Tacitum. 
the puniſhment, whether or no can there be any remiffion by equity or interpreta- 
tion? 77tius being cited to appear in Court, came not, and was find: but he came 
immediately. The queſtion is; whether he ought in conſcience to be relieved. It 
is certain that in law the ſentence againſt him is juſt; for let the cauſe be never fo 
odious, the law muſt be underſtood according to the propriety of the wotds, _ 
the 
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the intention of the law-giver-can otherwiſe be certainly known. But if by any ways 
he can be relieved, he ought to be; if there be evident <quity on his ſide. But 
becauſe this equity is againſt the ſolemnity of law, it muſt be introduc'd as folemnly, 
that is, by a law, or a ſolemn deeree according to the diſpoſition of law. But this 
fatter part is matter of prudence more than of conſcience; and concerning this con- 
fit of law and equity Cicero hath ſpoken excellent things, as who pleaſe may ſee in 
his Oration pro Cecina, and in his lib. 2. Vet. Rhet. But tor the practice of it both in 
law and conſcience it is an excellent rule of law, Capienda eft occaſio que prebet benigni- 
as reſponſum; An occaſion muſt not be forc'd againſt law, but if any can be found it 
muſt be us'd in the behalf of equity. And therefore Celſus, Marcellus and Ulpian are 
noted with a fair memory for being ſtudious of equity in the ſentences of law: and 
for this very thing Cicero commends Servius : but Scavola, Paulus, Fultanus and the 
Sabiniani, and ſome others were more propenſe to rigor and ſubtilty, and were leſs 
belov'd. | T 
| Turpe rigor nimius: Torquati deſpue mores. : 

Titus Manlius was to blame in putting his ſon to death for a glortous victory Potter) 
by a little offence. But all good laws were ever deſirous of eafie interpretation when 
the matter it ſelf was a burden: and it was well ſaid of Gattizara to the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth, Chi vuole troppo abbracciare, va a pericolo di nou ſtrignere coſa alcuna, 
He that ſtrains the cord too hard, breaks it and can bind nothing. Periculoſum e/ 
pregrave Imperium : & difficile eft continere quod capere non poſſis, ſaid * Curtius, He 
that fills his harid too full, lets go more than he ſhould. There is a meaſure in laws, 
which muſt not take in every thing, but let ſome things paſs gently; for a govern- 
ment that is too heavy is dangerous: and therefore without all peradventure when 
the puniſhments are general, the leaſt ſpecial ought to be taken. Thus Gentlemen 
are not to be puniſhed with the puniſhment of ſlaves and vagabonds. If todily pu- 
niſhment by law be commanded, ſcourging is to be underſtood, or ſuch as is in ule 
in the Nation, and not the cutting off of a member, or putting to death, ſay the Greek 
Lawyers. And there is no exception to this, but this only; That this is to be under- 
ſtood in lighter offences, not in greater; for in theſe it may be of as much concern- 
ment to juſtice that the ſeverer part be taken, as it is to charity, that lighter offences 
ſhould carry the lighter load. And therefore the S. C. SyH/anianam decreed, that if 2 
ſlave had killd his Lord, all the ſlaves in the houſe ſhould die for it. It was a hard 
and a ſevere law; but it was a great crime, and by great examples the lives of Ma- 
ſters were to be ſecured; and to this purpoſe C. Caſ/rus the Lawyer defended it with 
great reaſon, as is to be ſeen in his oration in Tacitus. | 

3. In matters of favour and matters of piety, the ſence of the law is to be extended 
by interpretation. Things odious and correctory are called {trictz in the law, and 
chat which is favourable is called res ampla; becauſe as the matter of that is to be 
madeas little as it may be, ſo the matter of this may be enlarged. Thus if any thing 
be done in the favour of the children, the adoptive and the natural are included, when 
it 15 not to the prejudice of the legitimate. And that which is made legitimare is to 
be reckoned as that which is 1o of it felt; and he that is naturaliz'd is to 
be reckoned as a Native; and a freed man, as he that was born free; and the privi- 
leges granted to a city are to be extended to the fuburbs. But this Rule is to be cſti- 
mated as the former, there being the ſame reaſon of Contraries, fave only that there 
is in the matters of favour ſomething of particular conſideration. For although it is 
by the former meaſures ſet down who are the perſons, and which are the caules to be 
favourd and easd; yet thoſe perſons are not in all caſes to receive the advantage; 
that is, they are in all caſes which the words of the law can bear, except that by that 
tavour the whole proceſs be evacuated, or the thing be loſt. . Therefore although the 
guilty perſon is favour'd in all the methods and folemaities of law, where the law can 
proceed; yet where the favour would hinder the proceeding, the accuſer and not the 
guilty perſon 15s to receive it. For the accuſer hath the advantage of taking his oath 
in law, which the guilty perſon hath not; becauſe the law ſuppoſes he will deny the 
fat, right or wrong. And thus we are alſo to proceed in our private intercourles of 
juſtice and charity, we are rather to believe the acculer ſwearing, than the acculcd. 
But if the accuſation be not ſworn, or if the guilty perſon be brought into judgment 
upon ſuſpicion only, and a publick fame, we are rather to believe the acculed 1wear- 


ing his innocence, than the voice of fame; or uncertain accuſlers. 
oy ; Set. 2 Judt- 
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Seft. 2. Judicial Interpretation. 
RULE IL rained 2rfamn 
When the power that made the law does interpret the law, the interpre- 
ration is authentical, and obliges the Conſcience as much as the law; 
and can releaſe the bond of Conſcience fo far as the interpretation ex- 
tends, as much as if the law were abrogated. ; Scttes. 


IL Hen the Law is interpreted by the Emperor, rataw & indubitatam hahendaw 
| ' efelay ithe Lawyers. The reaſon is phain and cafic. The law is nothing 
but the ſolemn and declar'd will of the law-giver ; and he that ſpeaks, beſt knows 
his own mind ; and he that. can take away the law, can alter-it;; and he that can cut 
off the hands, may certainly pair the nails: and ſince the legiflative power never 
.dies, and from this power the law hath its - perpetual force, and can live no 
oniger than he pleaſe, by what” method of law foever he fignifie his mind, whether 
'tt be by declaring the meaning of-the law, or by abatiog the rigor of it,” ordifpenſing 
inthe cafe, or enlarging the favour, or reſtraining the feverity ; it is all one as to the 
event and obligation of conſcience. The interpretation is to-the law, \as. the Echo 
to the Voice; it -comes from the ſame principle, and though it ſpeaks leſs, yet it 
ſpeaks oftner, and it ſpeaks enough, ſo much as is then to be the mealure of the 
Conſcience ingood and evil. | { 216 p. 
2; For when the Law-giver does interpret his law, he does.not take off the obligati- 
on of the law, bar declares that in ſuch a cafe it was nat intended to oblige. Z7arztas 
tells: of a Roman Knight who having fworn to his Wife that: he would never. be di- 
.vorcd from her, was by Tiberius diſpenc'd with when he:'had taken her in the 
unchaft embraces of his 'for} in law. . The 'Eniperour [then declar'd- that: the 
Right had only oblig'd himſelf not to be divorc'd, -unteſs a great: cauſe ſhould 
itervene. - Thus we' find that P. Zacias * thedll. did: abſolve thoſe from their oath *c. cum qui- 
that ſware they would not ſpeak to their Father or. Mother, Rrather or_Sifter, or —_— Bl 
Thew | them any kindneſs : but this abfolution'quitted 'them-not :from the. ſin of a $9: 
, raſh and 'impibus-oath, bur declar'd that they were not bound:to keep at; * — aurhorica- 
5: 2. abſolutam oftendit, as Pope Nicholas did in the Caſe ob the Arch-biſhop of Xrers, ty 
-he declar'd him tobe ar-liberty ; and the Gloſs derives a:warranty for this uſe of the verb. aviolch. 


MUS. 


' word out of the Prophet T/ainb. ET: 
3 Trwasil fait 'of Brutus, that: a Prince'might not be' more ſevere, nor yet more 
"ventle than the law. For there are many things gue nature wdextur honefta effe, tem- 
"otzhus ſunt inhoneſta, faith Cirero, which ar'ifirſt ſanRion of the law and in their 
_ -own Nature are 'honeft, but inthe change:of times and by new relations become 
'umjuſt and intolerable: and/rherefore the Civil Jaw allows to Princes a power juva- 1jus a SeRt. r. 
"76, ſupplere'corrigere, to help, toſupply, to corretithelaws. For thoſe are but precarious 4c juſt, & jure 
- Princes who 'when they ee a'caſe that needs ai remedy, cannot command- it, but 
'Kke'the Tribunes-of Rome; ' when they offer'd -to intercede and interpoſe between 
1F:b;us and the ſentence of Papyrivs the: Diffator by which Fahins was condemned, 
could effe& nothing till they went upon their knees in his behalf. Bar it is worſe 
tir the laws of a'Nationſhould>bind theiPrince as Fapster 1n. Homer was bound by 
the laws of Fate, ' ſo that he'could not help his ſon Sarpedos,: but fate weeping like a 
chidden gl. © But of rhis'I have already given 'ſufficient.accounts. The .Supreme 
Power Damimns\ legum, Cinm\animatus in 'terris, lex animata, fous juſtitie, ſupra 
"Jus diſpenſare' potens, as Tunccentins faid of himſelf; and therefore of this there can <.propoſuirde 
be no-queſtiont: Juter aquatatem juſyue inter poſttaminterpretationem nobis ſolis & oportet, concell. pra- 
-i licet #6ſpivere; ſaith the Emperor, (C. de... leg. & conf?.'Princ. The Prince alone *** 
hath powe#\.to' thtervene' between-equity and ſtrift law by his interpretation. This 
"is now to'be teducd to prattice. Nd | : 
4. "Firft this power muſt be'adminiſtred with nobleneſs and ty ens ty not fraudu- 
" ently, of to 6pprels any one, Which-Cicerocalls calamniam, & nimis callidam, ſed, 
 malitioſam-juris tnterpretationew, a crafty aud malicious: commentary. Such as was 
| Te at of Solymam, whoafter he had {worn-never to take from-/brahim Baſſahis lite, 
KN'd him when'he was aſleep, \ becauſe Taliſman the Prieſt declar'd that ſleep is death. 
" 'Fhras the Triamviri in Rome having a mind/to'kill a boy, which by the force of law 
wy they 
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they could not do, they gave him the TogaYirilis, and farcd him to be a Man ineſti- 

mation of law, that by Taw they might"6pprefs him: and Mithridates King of 4-- 

menia thought himſelf ſecure when] Kadamiltif the fon of Pharaſmanes the Iberian 

King had promis'd he would neither. ſtab,nor poiſan him - but che FOUNE Tyrant in- 

terprered his promife malictouſly, when he'ppprefſed with pilBs and feather- 

beds: and all Earope- hates the memory of the Arctbiſhop of z,-\who having 

promisq-to-4rto- Adele Palatine of Fraxconia, that he.dhould lately return out. of his 

Caſtle, did indeed perform whe. letter gf ' his word; but pretending kindnels as 

well as juſtice, when he had brought him forth of the Caſtle, paſſionately - invited 

him to. break faſt, - and then-killd-him''iwhen he re:entred. .. Thei pawer of Princes. 

to 4 +rrqq to their laws muſt be to do juſtice and to give eaſe:to-the;pitiable and 

oppreſſed. RF OW 171 1999 bag ome! _ 

5. 4 + This power is/not to: be adminiſtred but. upon-grave + and: juſt: cauſes: for to 

be eaſie and forward/in bending the” laws'by unnecefgary: interpretatians; is but,a di- 
mimutibn-'of juſtice, 'anda-looſneſs in government;;: as» was well obferv'd.by Livy 

ſpeaking of thoſe braverages in which the Roman honeſty and juſtice was the.begiq- 

ning of the greateſt Empire of the/World,. Sed. mondum heac que nunc: tenet ſeculun 

nexligentia Divum' venerat; nec interpretardo- f1hz iquriſque:: jusjurandun +© leges aptas 

Faciebat;: fed ſuss potius mores ad ea accommodabat;; {Che negtedtrof the.: Gods and, the 

"Laws' was not: gone ſo faras to' bend the laws to the: manners of men, ibut men /meaſur'd 

their manzers. by the Jaws <:a0d then: no;:Man can: deny 16-4 Princtrleave;to-derogate 

I. 3- Confeff, from his laws by ſuch interpretations. Licet enim Regz.in civitate:cui regnat, ſubene 

Et aliguid” quod neque unteiillam quiſquain;ineque ipſe unquam juſſerat  lanh-S. Auſtin ; 
A King in-his'own dominions may command that which:neither any: Mangbefore him, 

or himſelf bef6re that time commanded :- meaning; that akhough:/be.muſt govern/by 

-his laws, yer when+ there is a favourable cafe, he:may give a: new-ſence ro thera, 

that he may:do his'-old duty {by new imeaſures.” + Fhas So/omen ;ablolved Abiathgr 

"from the ſentence of death-which by law he! had incurred,, becauſe; he had formerly 

done worthily to the” ihtereſts' of his: Father David. :-This when; Cgto Cenſor.,had 

_ turned L: Quintivus Flaminivs out of the Senate,:';the Majeſty of :the; Roman -Pev- 

ple reſtor'd him ; and'though ' they: had. no cauſe toide it, -' yet they bad power. 

+: - , Now this power thougl-it may be done by interpretation; yet when:it -adminiſtred 

by the'Prince it is moſt' commonly by: way of pardon;; abſolute pawer. and preroga- 

Caffiodr. lib; tive. Thus! Princes:can-7reftore a, Man in;bloud. : fas ef: cuivis: Principi maculaſqs 
3: 246 PeAE* notas vitiate opinionis abſtergere- So Antony the Emperor reſtor'd Fulianks Licinia- 

rus.C..de ſent;,945 Whom" T/{pian the Preſident | hat}; baniſhed: When a:law deterdaines that under, 

paſs. ſuch an age'a perſon. ſhall-be' uncapable; of being ; the-General of an Army;; the, $u-" 

. preme power candeclane-the meaning of the law-to. be, wnleſs a-great excellency.of 

' couragerand maturity: of 'judgment ſupply the want of years; an which very, cafe 

. Scipio Africanes faidiwifely,> when he delir'd to be implayed-in.the Aanicavar, /c ſat qu 

" -- morum habiturum: f/ populus Romannusiwolverit, be ſhould quickly be old-enough if the Ro- 

man people pleaſed. (Thus: Tiberius;put Nero into-'the. Senate ar filkeon ears of age, 

and 10/diAugufas therlike: to 7iberins,and his Brather ;- and the Pepple deciarg or 

dispensd- the haw- it." Pompey's caſe, and allowed him.a Triumphjbafars he had been 
Conſul or Pifxtor. nid wid ne bond ants mon row walls ii mation £5: ed 

6. Bur tb- this there. is not: much. tobe faid;: for he thatican. make, a New law, - may 

:by interpretation change.the Old into a'New ; that js,:any' interpretation of, hus is 

valid, if it; be. juſt, naturally juſt, chovgh it be nat.accarding, to: the [Grammar;;0r 

: firſt intention of the Gavilior Municipal law-: - quia, /t:deges condere, ſoli, imperatork £4 

ceſſum- eſt,” etiam leges-interpretari |foln:diguun imperio-efſe. oportet. He thay can do,ghe 

greater canto. the lefs3\ and he that-bath power of cutting off the head,ican diſpple pf 

the tongue as he pleaſe, ſo.that if ir-wilkaor ſpeak what-he would haves," he can take 
a courferitthall-ſpeak norhing-apainſt'thm; ' But the.eaſe-is otherwiſe; in: Judges. :/_ ;;; 

+. For the interpretation of laws made by Judges is-ymateer of 'fidelity.,and wile dil- 

[/ :;penfation, :but nothiog-of: Empire and power ;\and-#$:5:8 good probable;warxanty of 

| + . .., + Conſcience, .but no final determinate: 4ncale any ceule of doubt. happens.to oppoſe 

__ «eit, And this, was welk obſerved by\Girexd' Nemo apud, Judices ita Jelet cauſam agere 3 

?. o Ligario. - [gwoſcite Judices,Lapſaiefty' Non petque,$i,nuiquam peſthas. . In Senatawero,& LO of 

''um, & apud Principems & inbicung; junigelementia. oft, baſtitecuns doprecaſie.  No'an 

15 to ask-any favour of the Judges bbe whaythe law atlows bim, . but Gabe Bringe.ne 

may : eu 
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2. But if the reaſon'of the law ceaſes only, and no 
for it may. be the wi// of the Prince does not ceaſe, and he intends the law ſhould laſt 
tor rche-ſupport of his-authority ; and that will be reaſon enough to keep up a law that 
once was good and now hath no' harm in it; and'there 'ought 'to be a great reaſon 
it be good for nothing ;' and where there was'a , 
law, a;.cuſtom will eafily be -ſuppos'd, eſpecially if the law was uſeful and reafon- 
able, as we ſuppoſe.in the preſent caſe. And if the law did prevail unto a cuſtom, 
m, then though the proper reaſon of thelaw 
be ceas'd,. there is another reaſon ariſen in the place of it that will be enough to bihd 


the conſcience to obedience. For the ſtating of this queſtion, it 1s till neceffary that | 


J 
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A quo ſepe rei, nullo licet ere redempti, 
Accipiunt propriam donato crimine vitam. 


For what is wanting in the proviſions of law he can make up by the fuloeſs of his 
power: and if there be no injury to any, let there be what favour or indulgence he 
pleaſe, his interpretation is good law, and can bring peace to the conſcience in the 
particular. According to this is that of the Lawyers, uz jurato promifit judicio fiſt, 


ou videtur pejeraſſe, fi ex conceſſa cauſa hoc deſeruit, Fe that hath ſworn to appear i 


indgment, 7s not perjur d if he have leave given him not to appear : meaning, from him 
chat can interpret the law, or diſpenſe, deelare the man not bound, or give leave to 
break it. But when the Judges iriterpret a law, they either expound it by cuſtoms 


of the Court or Country, or elſe by learning and wiſe conjectures. 


Interpretations 


by prevailing and allowed cuſtoms; are good law and ſure meaſures of action according 
to the doarine of cuſtoms ; of which in part I have given account, and ſhall yet add 
ſomething in the 6. Se. of this Chapter, and therefore I ſhall add nothing here. 
But if the Judpes interpretation be only doctrinal, it is ſufficient to us that it is not 
introductive of a law, and it cannot of it ſelf be a reſolution of conſcience; bur is 


to be made uſe of according to the doQtrine of probabilities *. 
added, that if the authoriz'd Judges do conſent, and by a delegation of power, or * 


the cuſtoms of the Nation, or the diſpoſition of the law the ſentence does paſs i» rem 


judicatam into a legal ſentence, then it obliges as a law ; for it is a warranted inter- 


pretation and declares the ſence of the law, and conſequently does bind the Conſci- 


ENCE. 


Sef. 3. A contrary or ceaſing reaſon. 
RULE HL 


A Law made for a particular reaſon, when the reaſon wholly ceaſes, 
20 longer oblige the Conſcience. 


E title of this Se. implies a diſtinQtion of reaſons conſiderable in this parti- 

K. cular. For ſometimes it happens that only one reaſon dies, and thereis noother 
change but that the efficient cauſe of the law, from whence' it had its being. is 
dead. But ſometimes it is more than ſo; for not only the reaſon of the law is gone, 
but a nettle is riſen up in the place of it, and that which was once profitable is become 
intolerable, and that which was juſt is now diſhoneſt, and: that which was righte- 


does | 


ous will not be righteous ſtill, but againſt the publick intereſt. * Now when a con- 
trary reaſen does ariſe, there is no peradventure but the law ceaſes: and this is to be 
extended not only to the caſe of injuſtice or impoſllibility, but' of trouble or of uſeleſ- 


nels; 


| that is, if the contrary reaſon makes them ſo that the law could not juſtly have 

been impos'd, or if it had been de fatto impog'd, /it could not oblige the conſcience, . 
then the conſcience is reſtor'd to liberty and difobligation. * But then this caſe muſt 
be:manifeſt : for if it be doubtful, the law 


and the juſtice of it is preſum'd. | 


that: ſhall change aicuſtom, though 


and that it be not ſafe to change a cuſto 


vwe-yer firſt diſtinguiſh,:and then: define. 
- x. Some laws have in them a natura x ro 
ends, by: reaſon of the ſubjet : matter-of the law, -or by reaſon that the-inſt 


retains her power; for it is in poſſeſſion, 


more, there is ſome more difficulty, 


| reQitude or uſefulneſs 'in order to'moral 
nce - | 
tne 


L.ulc.f.quiſa- 
2 riſd, cog. 


This only is to be * Eib-1. Cap. 
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the law is made an inſtrument of vertue by the appointment of law. 2. Others 

have only an acquir'd reQitude, and an extrinſick end; that is, it was by the law: 

iver commanded in order to a certain purpoſe, and beyond that ' purpoſe it ſerves 

Pr nothing. Thus when a Prince impoſes a tribute ypon a Country for the build- 

ing of certain bridges, when the work is done, the tribute is of no publick emolu- 

ment. But if he impoſes a faſt upon Wedneſdays and Fridays for ſix months to 
obtain of God to remove the plague from a City or a Country, though the plague 
be gone before the end of four months, yet the taſt may ſerve many other good 
ends. 

Another diſtinQion to be conſidered is concerning the ceſſation of the reaſon of the 

law, whether the reaſon be intrinſecal or extrinlecal. For lometimes the reafon 

ceaſes univerſally. Sometimes it remains as to the generality, but 1s alter'd 'in the 
particular caſes. So if a Superior commands that none of his ſubjects ſhall enter into 

ſuch a family where there are many. fair women amorous and young, leſt ſuch a 

converſation ſhould rempt them to wantonneſs; the general reaſon of the law re- 

mains, although Alexis be an Eunuch, and old Palzmon have a deadly palfie upon 
him and cannot be warm'd by ſuch fires. The reaſon ceaſes in the particular, bur 
abides ſtill in the general. ; 

5. A third thing is alſo to be obſerved, which hath in it ſome. difference of cale. 
Sometimes there are many parts of a law, and ſometimes it is uniform, and hath in it 
but one duty. That which hath parts and is a combination of particulars may ceaſe 
in one or more of them, and the reſt abide in their full uſefulneſs and advantage. 
And theſe and all the former may be uſeleſs, or their reaſon may ceaſe for a time, 
and be interrupted, and a while after return: and in all theſe the reaſon may ceaſe 
negatively, or contrarily; that 1s, the firſt cauſe may ceaſe, or another quite contra- 
ry may come. "7 0 Ss En wn 

According to theſe diſtintions, the caſes and the anſivers are ſeveral. 

6, TI. If there be two ends in the law, an extrinſecal and an intrinſecal; though the 
extrinſecal be wholly and generally iceas'd; yet the law obliges for its intrinſick rea- 
ſon, that is, when it commands gn act of it ſelf honeſt and vertuous.. Thus if a Pre- 
late'or a Prince, \Commands'wdmen'in' Churches ro\{tt apart; ant! fo wear veils, that 
they may not be occaſion. of -quaxrek and duels.amang young Gentlemen; if it hap- 
pen that the Duclling of Gallants be out of faſhion, and that it be counted diſhongyr- 
able. to. fight a due), then that eng; of the. law ceaſes; /and yet becaule it' is-.of it f 
honeſt that women ſhould havea, yeil 'on their head for modeſty-lake; :and becauſcf 
the Angels, this lay is apt co ceaſe; but to ſtand as well upoty one:leg, as it' digibe- 
fore upon two. But this. can only; be when Divine and Hamane: taws are eomplica- 
ted, or at leaſt when, Humane laws;are mixt with. a matter of perfe&tion and Counſel 
Evangelical, or of ſome: worthineſs, Which collaterally induces-arr:6bligartion diſtin 
from the humanefaw. + dajidon 01 irmogeoug I eroo3tign 21 207 , 

7. 2. [fa law be appointed for an extrinſecal end, when that reaſorr: ceaſes nijiverſal- 
ly, though there, bean, inherent [atid remaining'worthineſs in the ation; arid-an- apt- 
neſs to miniſter to.;a moral end, -yer;that law binds:nor unleſs'tharworal end was alſo 
intended by the, law-giyer..: For,that, which: was:no:ingredient iints: the conſtitution 
of the law, can have no; power to:ftiÞort the law; forit hath nothing to do with the 
law; it never help'd. to make-itz and: therefore by: it) cannot» beia law; unlefs by the 
legiſlative power it may be made anew. So that ſuch a@ions which can/be {good'/for 
ſomething of their 9wn, and are-got good at. all tor the end/of thelaw-giver, can on- 
ly be lawtul to be done, ., but they; gre;net; necetiary.2(Therefote whervia law!'is made 
that every, Thurſday. the, .fubjeas. ſhall! go to: Cliurelt to Morgmgiprayer; that they 
might in, the publick.offices, pray-for;#he life of the:Prmet;:if therPtimce be dead that 
law obliges not.;, for ;although going-to.Morning prayer 'is of itdelf good, yer if the 

Pripge had no conlideratign; of that ggoi, but bbdgjown; thitgoidentrednot/into 

the. law,, and, bad no.canfality.in;it,  ahd therefoxewas/np parviof:the dury of rhe 

ſubject imrelation to: ap GwWoimaimol: nt no" £ 9995715 07 oi8t 301 150 94 36015 17 

8. +3; If ghe ation, commanded bylaw: be:iniit; felirindifferent;: when the reaſon of 
the Ka cpaſes extrineallyy rheepuhoe obligations maken.away;-becanſ&rhe'ut is 
good for nothing 10 it ſelf, and good for nothing tothe Commotapentth; and there- 

tore, canpor. be,a law. Fhus:there)was an oactufran'd in the Univerſitiesthat no 

Profeligr ſhould teach Logick pablickly:any where bus there]: meanine; that it'ſhould 
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not be taught in Stamford, whether the Scholars made ſo: long .a' rece's that it had 
almoſt grown into an Univerſity. But when the danger of that was over, the oath 
was needleſs, and could not oblige, and ovghr not to have been impos'd.; 'In Spain a 
law was made that no Man ſhould cut any timber trees: in a few years the Province 
rew ſo full of Wood that the reafon and fear of the law was over; and it was 'more 
likely to paſs into inconvenience by abundance than by fearcitv, and! therefore 
then it was lawful for any Man to cut ſome of his own. So it a law were-made for 
ten years to forbid hunting of wild beaſts, that ſome royal game which was almoſt 
deſtroyed might be preſerved for the Prince, if in five years the wolves and lyons 
were grown ſo numerous that there were more danger than game. the law were no 
longer obligatory. For as Modeſtinus ſaid well, Nulla ratio aut juris benignitas pas 
titur, ut que ſalubriter pro hominum commodis ſtatuta ſunt, nos duriore interpretatione 
contra ipſorum commodum producamus ad ſeveritatem; It 1s againſt reaſon that what 
the law degreed for the good of Men, ſhould be ſeverely and rigorouſly expounded 
to their damage. And this is to be underſtood to be true though the reaſon of the 
law ceaſes only zegatively, that is, though the act do ſtill remain indifferent, and 
there be no reaſon to the contrary. To which this 1s to be added, that when the 
reaſon of a law commanding an ation otherwiſe indifferent does ceaſe univerſally, 
the very negative ceaſing palles into the contrary of it {eit : not that it does ſo in the 
matter of the ation, tor the aQion is ſtill indifferent and harmleſs, but thar it does 
ſoin the power of legiſlation : it does not ſo to the ſubject, but it does fo to the 
Prince; thar is, the ſubje& may {till do it without fin, but without fin the Prince 
cannot command it to be done, when it1s to no purpole. Thus we find in the Le- 
gends of the Roman later Saints that ſome fooliſh Priors and Superiors of Con- 
vents would exerciſe the obedience of their Monks by commanding them to ſcrape 
2 pibble, to fill a bottomleſs tub, and ſuch ridiculous inſtances; which were ſo 
wholly to no purpuſe, that though the Monk might ſuffer himſelf to be made a 
fool of, yet he was not tied to it in virtue of his obedience, and the Prior did fin in 
commanding ir. This ought to be obſerv'd ſtrictly, becauſe although it. looks like 
a ſubtilty, yet it is of uſe in the conduct of this Rule of conſcience. and hath not 
been at all obſerv'd exactly. | gee: tt Cool 
0, .4- When the intrinſecal reaſon of a law does ceaſe univerſally, the negative ceaſing 
of the reaſon paſles into a contrary; and if the ation be nor. neceſlary, it is not 
lawful. For ations which have in them an internal reitude-have it fo always, 
ualeſs the caſe be wholly chang'd, and then it is become very evil. To reſtore that 
which is depoſited with us is commanded: becauſe of the natural juſtice that is in 
the ation ; but when the reaſon of this ceaſes, that is, that it 1s nor juſt to do it, 
it is unjuſt, or uncharitable : and therefore if you reſtore to a mad-man his {word to 
kill _—_ you are unjuſt to innocence, and but xquivocally juſt to madnets 
and folly. 7 | 
0, 5. When a law hath many parts, and is a conjugation of duties for feveral rea- 
ſons, when one of the parts of the law does loſe the reaſon of it wholly, though 
it be tied in the ſame bundle, and by the fame tie, yer that-part is flackned and ob- 
liges not, though included in a law which does oblige. The reaſon of this is the 
fame with the tormer ; only this is to be added, that in this caſe it is not one law, 
but a conjugation of laws; it is not a ſingle ſtar, but like a conſtellation, and par- 
ticularly as the Pleiades, where one of the ſeven hath almoſt no I1ght or viſibility, 
though knit in the ſame confederation with thoie which half the World ,do at one 
time ſee. * And the ſame alſo is the caſe in the ſuſpenſion of a law, that is. when 
the reaſon ceaſes univerſally and wholly, but not tor ever: - while the reaſon 1s ab- 
ſent, the conſcience is not tied to attend ; but when it returns to verifie-the law, 
the duty returns to bind the conſcience. But in this there is no difficulty, 


Theſe are the meaſures of conſcience when the reaſon | of a law ceaſes wholly and 
univerſally, that is, as to the publick intereſt; but that which is more difficult, 
is when the reaſon of the law remains in the general, but. it fails in ſome particu- 
lar caſes, and to particular perſons: and what then is our:duty, or ourliberty 2 

| T1731 ; 30013 #:<: | | 

11! The reaſon of the difficulty is, becauſe laws are not. to. regard particulars, but 
that quod plerumgue accidit, faith Theophraſtus ; and therefore $116 private damage is 
Rrr ſupplies 
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ſupplied by the publick emolument: and the particular pretences are not tobe regard. 
ed, though they be juſt, leſt others make excuſes, and the whole band of diſci pline 
and laws be broken. Satius erat 4 paucis juſtam excuſationem non accipi, quam ab on. 
nibus aliquam tentari, faid Seneca; It 1s better to rej the juſt exception of a few, 
than to encourage the unjuſt pretentions of all. And therefore ſubjeAs ſhould for 
the publick intereſt fir quietly under their own burden. For /ex »ulla fatis commnd.; 
eft; id modo queritur, fr majori parti & in ſumma prodef?, ſaid Cato. It isa juſt law 
if it does good to the generality and in the ſum of affairs. And therefore if Caius 
or 7itius be pinch'd in the yoke, they may endure it well, when they confider the 
publick profit. 

But this were very true only in caſe there were no other-remedy ; but our ingui- 
ry here being only a queſtion of conſcience, which is to be Judged by him that com- 
mands juſtly in general, and will do no injuſtice in particular, and can govern all 
things without fuffering them to entangle each other, the caſe wilt prove eafie 
enough: for if God does not require obedience to the ſaws, when the reafon of the 
law ceaſes in particular, of them I fay in whoſe particular cafe the reaſon ceaſes, it 
i5 all that is look'd for. Now for this the concluſions are plain. 

13- I. If the extrinſick reaſon of the law ceafes in a particular caſe only negatively, 
that is, fo as no evil, grievous burden, fin, or danger be incumber'd upon his per- 
fon, the law retains her obligation and is to be obeyed ; becauſe in that cafe, al- 
though there be no reaſon in the ſubjet matter, yet there 1s reaſon enough in the 
reverence of the law, and in a conformity to the publick manners of the Nation. 
Thus when the law forbias a Citizen to bear arms in the Night becauſe of frequent 
murders that have been done or are apt to be done by armed Night-walkers ; he that 
knows himſelf a peaceable Man and that is reſfolv'd to offend no body, is not bound 
by the reafon of that law in his own particular, but he is bound by the law as long 
as the publick is bound whereof he is a part: for if he have no reaſon to the contrary, 
but only there is no reaſon for it in his cafe, it is reaſon enough that there is a law 
in the caſe, which is uſeful to the publick, and of great intereſt as to the communi. 
ties of Men. And therefore he that difobeys in theſe circumſtances cannot be ex- 
cusd from contempt of the law : becauſe though his obedience be cauleleſs, yer 

_ fo is his diſobedience, and this cannot be innocent, though that can ; elpecially 
becauſe though the obedience be cauſeleſs in his own particular in relation to that 
matter, yet it hath cauſe enough in it in relation to example and the veneration of 
the laws. 

14. 2. If the reaſon of the law ceaſes contrarily, that is, turns into miſchief ; then 
though it ceaſes only in a particular, in that particular the ſubjet whoſe caſe it is, 
is free (from the law I mean, but not free to obey it.) Whatever we have vowed 
to Religion or the Temple, we are bound to perform : but if in the interval of che 
ſolution my Father or my neareſt relative, or any to whom I am bound to ſhew piety, 
be fallen into want, or needs my miniſtery, 1 am bound to do this firſt, and let 
that alone till both can be done; and the reaſon is, becauſe I could not bind my felt 
by vow to omit any duty to which I am naturally oblig'd: and therefore though 
the law that commands payment of vows be juſt, yet it muſt be always with ex- 
ception of preceeding obligations: ſo that if it be certainly a fin which is conſequent 
to the obedience of any law, it is certainly no fin to diſobey it. 

3 If the general reaſon of the law remaining, in ſome particular caſes it ceaſes 
contrariy, but not ſo as to introduce a fin, bur a great evil, or fuch a one which 
the law would not have commanded, and the law-giver is ſuppoſed not to have in- 
tended, the ſaw does not oblige the conſcience of the ſubje& in that caſe. For here 
is the proper place for equity. In the former caſe it is duty not to obey the law.  Ei- 
ther then there is no equity but what is neceſſary and unavoidable ; or if there 
can be any ſhewn or usd by prudence and great probability, and in mercy, it follows 
that then it is to be usd when the yoke pitiches che perſon, though ir does not in- 
yade the Conſcience. And it is not to be ſuppos'd that a ſuperior would have his laws 
burdenſome toany one beyond the publick geceſlity ; it being as certainly in his duty 
to be willing to eaſe ſingle perſons in their private burdens, as to provide for the 
common intereſt in their great and little political advantages. T7 9» bens 9 

Ethic, 1, g; c, X&-1v mos oy Bexmdy BN Sing or, Equity is as much law as the law it ſelf, it zs as juſt 
Io, as juſtice, only that it is a better juſtite, faith Ariſtotle : it is not fixatoy __ 
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the legal juſtice but emuwoplwngs ruins Sigiv, a reflification and an amendment of 
it. 


 Bonum jus dicis, | 
Impetrare oportet, quia &quum poſtulat, faid he in the Comedy ; 1 is fit that : 
you prevail, you ask reaſon and equity. That's bonum jus; it is juſtice and mercy in a P/4u- Stich, 
knot. Thus if a Church commands ſuch ceremonies to be us'd, ſuch orders, ſuch 
prayers, they are to be obſerv'd when they may; bur if I fall into the hands of an 
enemy to that manner of worſhip, who will kill or afflict me greatly for uſing it, I 
am in that caſe diſoblig'd. For though this caſe be nor excepted in the law, yet it is 
ſupplied by the equity and correction of the law : = e641, 1 MLERAGTE 0 voughtrhs 
\ nugpmv dTAns arwy, tmvophey To ennapbtr, It is fit that when the law giver hath com- 
manded abſolutely and indefinitely, he ſhould in caſes of particular evil make proviſion, and 
correct what was amiſs or omitted by the law, For & 1o'« evoughemaw av, fays Ariſtotle ; 
if he had known of it before, he would have provided for it before hand : and becauſe Ui ſupra. 
- he did not, 5 x&y vougltms Sms ay am exc mapwr, if the law-giver were preſent, he 
' would uſe equity and give leave to the grieved ſubje& to eaſe himſelf. And therefore 
ſince it is reaſonable to ſuppole that if it had been thought of, this very caſe would 
have been provided for in the law ; and if the law-giver were preſent he would de- 
clare the law in thar caſe not to oblige; it follows undeniably, that the law binds 
not any man to a great inconvenience in his own perſon, though otherwiſe, and as 
to the publick, it be a juſt and a good law, of a remaining reaſon and a remaining ob- 
ligation. In order to this conſideration, that is uſeful which hath been already faid 
in the firſt Chapter of this Book, in the ſecond and third Rules. 
16> 4. If the reaſon of the law ceaſes 1n a particular, fo that without fin it may be 
obeyed, and without any great and intolerable evil to the obedient, yet ſometimes 
the law does not intend to oblige 1n the particular caſe, even when there is a little 
inconvenience, or but a probable reaſon to the contrary; and this is in things of ſmall 
concernment. [I ſhould inſtance in rituals and little circumſtances of Eccleſiaſtical 
Offices and forms of worſhip, in the punctualities of Rubricks, in the order of Col- 
les, in the number of prayers, and fulneſs of the Office upon a reaſonable cauſe or 
inducement to the omiſſion or alteration : for theſe things are fo little, and fo fit to 
be intruſted to the conduct of thoſe ſober, obedient and grave perſons, who are 
thought fir to be truſted with the cure of ſouls; and theſe things are always of fo 
little concernment, and fo apt to yeild to any wiſe mans reaſons and ſudden occaſions 
and accidents, and little and great cauſes, that theſe were the fitteſt inſtances of this 
ruſe, if Supertors, for want of great manifeſtations of their power, would not make 
too much of little rhings. Burt rhe purpoſe and declar'd intention of all juſt lawsand 
juſt governments is in theſe things to give the largeſt interpretation to perſons of a 
peaceable mind and an obedient ſpirit, that ſuch circumſtances of miniſteries may not 
paſs into a ſolemn religion, and the zeal of good men, their caution and their curioſi- 
ty, may not be ſpent in that which does not profit. But the meaſures of praftice in 
this particular muſt be taken from the manner and circumſtances of the government, 
and the uſual diſpoſition of the law. In many cafes an equity may be preſum'd; but 
if it be explicitly denied, it muſt not be usd. | 


Queſtion. 


15, But vpon the inſtance of theſe particular rules it is to be enquird, Whether in 
theſe caſes the ſubjeft is ſo quitted from the obligation of the law, that without further 
leave be may uſe his liberty, or muſt he require it of his Superior ? 

18; To this | anſwer, that if the caſe be evident, the ſubjet may ule his liberty : for if 
he ſhould be tied to go to his Superior, it iseither to ask of him that the law thou'd 
not bind him or that he may declare that the law in his caſe does not bind, or to 
promulgate and publiſh the law in that particular. Not to ask leave that the law 
ſhall not bind, for of it ſelf it ceaſes, and it was never intended to bind againſt equity 
and reaſon. Not for declaration, becauſe the cale is here ſuppos'd to be evidenr. 
Nor yet laſtly for promulgation, becauſe that is only neceſſary in the ſanRion and re- 
vocation of laws which depend upon the will of the Prince; whereas in this cafe the 
law ceaſes by natural juſtice and the nature of the thing, and the reaſons of equity. 
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19. 2. Bur if the caſe be donbtful, and it is not evident whether the parficuſar cafe 
ought to be excepted in the general law,then we are to conſider whether itbe a doubr 
of fear only or a doubt of reaſon, that is, whether 1t be nothing bur an unjuſt fear, 
or relies upon} juſt greunds; for ſome men may eafily perceive in themſelves a diff- 
dence in anything, -not that they have reaſon to cauſe their fear, but becauſe they 

Vide liv. 1, dare not truſt the greateſt reaſon that they either have or hear. Tf ir be only a doubt 

cap. 5, &6, of fear, then i is to be condadted by the rules given concerning a ſcruputous Conſci- 
ence: If itbe a fear of reaſon, we are to manage it by the meaſures of a doubting 
Conſcience. But if he fuppoſes upon probable inducements that he is not obliged, 
then according to the nature of the probability we are to proceed. For if he believes 
it as probable that ſuch a caſe oughr not to be comprehended in the law, as fu ppoſing 
it to be a ſin that in his caſe would be commanded, or too peu a burden impos'd, 
and fo to be beyond the power of the faw-giver, then the ſubje& may of himſelf be 
free, without recourſe to his ſuperior. The reaſon is, becauſe to avoid a ſin, or to do 
a great charity to onr ſelves, a probable reaſon is a ſufficient inducement, provided - 
a more probable reaſon be not oppos'd againſt it, we being commanded to avoid all 
appearance of evil. Now if this opinion be the more probable, that by obeying the 
letter of the law in my caſe 1 ſhould fin, it muſt needs appear to be anevil to doit, and 
notto obey the law in this caſe does not appear to be an evil, as being the leſs pro- 
bable: for if the opinions be equally probable, then the conſcience 1s 1n doubt, and 
is to proceed by meaſures fitted to a doubting conſcience: but when I fay there is a 
greater probability and a lefs, the greater muſt carry it; and thereforethe law is not 
to be obeyed, it being here ſuppos'd to be the more probable opinion, that the obe. 
dience would produce a fin. So alſo in the cafe of a great burden or intolerable preſ. 
fure, the preſumption is for eaſe; and thelaw giver is to be ſuppoſed good and gentle 
and reaſonable ; and beſides, it is ſuppoſed as the more probable opinion, that the 
Jaw-giver hath not power to make a law or to oblige to ſo much inconvenience, and 
then the caſe is the ſame. * Bur if he believes it as probable that to oblige in the pre- 
ſent caſe was not in hiswill, but it is certain that it was in his power, then the cafe 
15 ſo that the ſubje may without injuſtice or violence obey it ; and therefore ought 
not to uſe his liberty by his own opinion, but by recourſe to his ſuperior that hath 
power to declare the intention of the law. 

In the firſt caſe if it be eaſie and convenient to go to rhe Superior,or that there is 
time enough and all things fitred, it were the ſfurer way to require his ſentence. But 
if there be not time, and the action urges by haſtineſs, or neceſſity, or preſent oppor- 
tunity, the liberty 1s as preſent as his need. But in the ſecond caſe, (which 1s of- 
tentimes harder to know than the firſt, it being more difficult to pronounce defini- 
tively concerning the will of the law-giver which is free, than concerning his power 
which is not free,) whenit is only probable that the law-giver is willing, it is not 
fafe to venture upon the not obeying, without recourſe to the Superior. Becauſe our 
innocence depending wholly upon his will, and there being no fin in keeping the 
law, we may fafely do this ; but we cannot fafely diſobey without being more aſ- 
ſured of his leave : and therefore if it be opportune and eaſie to have recourſe to our 
competent Superior, it is worth our pains to go and enquire; if it be not opportune, 
it is worth our ſtay till it be; for the fecurjog our duty and the peace of contcience are 
intereſts much greater than the uſing of an unneceſſary liberty. | 

3- But 1n theſe caſes of uncertainty, when we are not confident of a juſt liberty by 
the force of reaſon and the nature of the thing, we may juſtly preſume that the Supe- 
rior does not intend to oblige in all thoſe cafes in which he utually and of courſe diſ- 
penſes; that is, when his diſpenſation is not of ſpecial favour, but of ordinary con- 
ceſſion; becaule as in the firſt caſe it is ſuppos'd a gifr, ſo in this latter it is ſupposd a 
juſtice. For example, A lawis made to keep fo many fafting days. Mzvius is a hard 
ſtudent, and feels himſelf ſomething ill after faſting, and believes it will not be for his 
health ; but yet things are ſo with him, that he can obey the law without great or 
apparent miſchief, but yet he probably believes that the law-giver would not have 
him bound in this caſe. If he perceives that they that have a recourſe to the Superior 
in leſs needs. than his, are ordinarily diſpenſed with, then he hath reaſon enouga not 
to go to his Superior; for it is already declar'd that he does not intend to bind in his 
and the like caſes. This is evident, and the beſt meaſure that I know in ſuch cafes. 
It is the ſureſt, and the largeſt, and the eaſieſt. 
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difficulty or inconvenience, though the cauſe of exception from the law be not very 
great, yet if together with the inconvenience of addreſs to the Superior it make up 
an unequal burden, and fo that the particular caſe ſeem very probable tobe excep- 
ted, and that in it the legiſlator did not intend to bind; it is ſufficient to conſult 
with wiſe Men and good, and by their advice and anſwers, as by extrinſecal cauſes 
of probability, or by any other juſt and probable cauſe of determination, to uſe 
our liberty, or to obey. The reaſon of this is plain necellity. Becauſe we have 
no other way of proceeding, but either we muſt in this, as in almoſt all the 
other caſes of our life, be content with the way which to us ſeems the more pro- 
bable; or elſe if we were tied to make it ſecure, our lives and conditions would be 
burdenſome and intolerable, and the whole proceſs would be a ſnare and torment to 
aconſcience: the Superior, who is to be conſulted, it may be, not being with- 
in 40.Miles of us ; or when we come, it may be he is of difficult acceſs, or other- 
wiſe imployed, and it will be impoſſible for many to be heard by him, if all in the 
like caſes were bound to conſult him ; or it may be when we go, we ſhall not be ad- 
mitted, or if we be, it may be we ſhall not. be eas'd unleſs we carry along with us 
the rewards of Divination in our hands, and weare poor; or it may be the matter re- 
quires haſt, and cannot ſtay the leiſure of the Oracle ; and beſides all this, the great- 
eſt part of the actions of our lives are not fo well conducted as to be determin'd by 
the conſultation of a wiſe Man: but we do then of our own head, and it may be of 
our own heart, without conſideration ; and therefore it is a prudent courſe to pro- 
ceed rhis way : and he that in ſuch caſes ties the conſciences to proceed more than 
prudently, and thinks that prudence is not a ſufficient warrant, does not conſider the 


condition of humane nature, nor the neceſſities of a Man's lite, nor the circumſtances 


of his condition, nor the danger of an unquiet and a reſtleſs conſcience. 

Upon occaſion of this ſubje&, viz. rhe alteration of humane laws by the inter- 
pretation and equity of reaſon, it 15 very ſeaſonable, and very uſeful to conſcience, 
to enquire whether by the fimilitude of reaſon the law may not as well receive ad- 
vantage and extenſion, as the ſubject can receiveliberty and eaſe. That is, 


Queſtion. 


IV hether the obligation of the law does extend it ſelf to all caſes that have the ſame or 

an equal reaſon, though the caſe be not comprehended direfaly in the law. 
To this the anſwer 1s by ſeveral Propoſitions. 

1. In laws declarative of natural right or obligation, the obligation extends to 
all things of equal reaſon, though they be not comprehended under the law. Thus 
becauſe we are bound by the laws to pay honour and gratitude to our Parents for 
their nouriſhing of us and giving us education, the ſame duty 1s to be extended to 
thoſe perſons who took care of us when our Parents were dead,or that took us in when 
we were expoſed; and Children are to pay a proportionable regard even to their 
Nurſes; and Moſes was for ever oblig'd to Pharaoh's daughter, becauſe ſhe reſcued 
him from drowning, and became as a Mother to him. And the reaſon of this is, 
becauſe in theſe things there is a natural re&itude, and a juſt proportion between 
the reaſon and the event; the reaſon of the thing is the cauſe- why it was command- 
ed. But in laws diſpoſitive or introductive of a new obligation there is ſome difte- 
rence. Therefore, | 

2. In odious caſes, and eſpecially in penal laws, the extenſion of the reaſon does 
neither extend the obligation nor the puniſhment ; according to - that gloſs in-the 


Canon law, In penis non arguimus ad ſimilia, quia pzne non excedunt proprium caſum. G!of. in cap, 


Puniſhments and odious burdens muſt not exceed the very. caſe fet down in the ! 
law: for if in the caſes ſet down the Judges are to give. the gentleſt mealure, - it 1s ; 


not to be ſuppos'd that they can be more ſevere. than the letter of the law; winch it 
elf requires an abatement and allay. when it is capable: and as it is with Judges 
in the puniſhments appointed by law, ſo it is with all the ſubjects in the obliga- 
tion of the law. For in both theſe caſes, . it-is to be preſum'd that the mind of the 
law-giver was not to oblige or to puniſh more and in more caſes; for /t voluiſſet ex- 
preſiſſet, is a good preſumption in theſe things, he could as eafily have ſpoken 
that as this, if he had intended both alike; and he would, becauſe he knows that in 
Rrr 3 odious 
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odious things every one is willing to take the eaſieſt part and therefore that is a 
good warranty to preſume of che mind of the law-giver; eſpecially fince the ap- 
portioning ſuch a- puniſhment to ſuch a fa& hath in it no natural acceflity, but de- 
pends upon the will of the law-giver, and therefore is not to be extended by a parti- 
cipation of the reaſon, but by a declaration of the will. 

26. 3. When there is a defedt in the law, and the publick neceſſity or utility requires 
2a ſupply, it may be ſupplied, and the obligation and the judgments even in matters 
of burden can be extended by the ſimilitude and parity of reaſon; for in this 
ſence it is true which the lawyers ſay, Caſus fimilis expreſſo non cenſetur omiſſus. If 
ir was omitted only in the law, by the imperfeftion of its fanftion, or want of 
conſideration, the Common- wealth muſt not ſuffer detriment, and therefore is to 
be help'd by the parity of reaſon. But then it is to be obſerv'd, that this is not 
wholly for the force and conſequence of the reaſon of the law, but for the neceſſi- 
ty and profit of the republick, and iherefore the ſupply 1s to be made by juriſdiction 
rather than by interpretation: ſo faith the law, 7s qui juriſdidioni preeſt, ad frmilia 

1. non poſſunt procedere, atque ita jus dicere debet, The Prafett that hath juriſdiftion muft do right 

, dcleg, py proceeding to the like caſes: lo that the juriſdiftion and power 1s the ſufficient and 
indeed the adequate efficient of this ſupply; only by the ſimilitude of reafon he 
that hath juriſdiction can take occaſion to do right. Quando lex in uno diſponit, by 

i, nam. , cod, 28 efſe occafionem cetera que tendunt ad eandem utilitatem vel interpretatione vel certa 
juriſ#iAione ſupplendi; The law having made proviſion in one caſe, it isa good occa- 
ſon to ſupply ' other caſes which tend to the ſame advantage; but this ſupply is to 
be made either by interpretation, if it can, or if 1t cannot, then by certain juriſ- 
dition and authority. So that here are three things to be conſider'd in this exten- 
fion of obligation. The one is, that the law be defeQive and need ſupply. The 
ſecond is, that the ſupply be for the fame utility and advantage which 1s in the ex- 
preſſed caſe of the law. And the third is, that it it cannot be by interpretation 
that is, if it cannot be done by force of ſomething contained in the law, bur that 
there be a very defe@t in the law, it be done by the force of authority : for the {i 
militude of reafun is not enough, and therefore either the ſupreme, or a juriſdi- 
tion delegate with this power in ſpecial, is neceſſary. But where there is ſuch a 

Gloſſa in le- power, the way of doing it is procedendo de ſimilibus ad fimilia, the occaſion of (up: 

gem preditt. ply muſt be taken from the fimilitude of the reaſon. But this I fay is to be done 
either in caſes of publick neceſſity, or great equity and queſtions of favour, in other 
caſes there are yet more reſtraints. 

27. 4 A ſimilitude of reaſon (except in the cafes now expreſſed) does not extend - 
the law to caſes not comprehended in the words and firſt meaning of the law. For 

Albertus Bo- ratio legis non eft lex, ſed quod ratione conſtiturtur, fay the Lawyers, Every thing that 
lognett Bon". 3s reaſonable #8 not preſently a law, but that is the law which for that reaſon 2s decreed. 
= a "And when a thing is propounded to a Prince, it is in the body Politick as in the body 
natural, thougli the Underſtanding propound a thing as reaſonable, the Will ſtill 
hath power to chuſe or to reject it; and there may be reaſon for the thing in one 
regard, and reaſon againſt it in another; and if the reaſon in both caſes only be 
alike, they are alſo unlike. Omne fimile eff etiam difſtmile. For Titius contracts 
friendſhip with Callaicas, becauſe their Fathers were feljow-Sculdiers in the Parthian 
War, and they loved well: but 7:ti«s refuſes ro contract the ſame league with Catulus, 
althongh the like reaſon was for him, his Father having been in rhe ſame legion in 
the lame War: but Catulus was an ill-natur'd Man, and not fit to be entertain'd into 
ſuch ſocieries. | | 

25). 5, The Conſcience is not bound to a greater duty than is expreſs'd in the words 
and firſt meaning of the law by the proportion and communication of the rea- 
lon, unlefs rhe reaſon be not only alike, but be abſolutely the (ſame in_botl: 
cales;' and-not only fo, but that the reaſon was adequate to the Jaw, thar ®, was 
the reaſon which aQually and alone did procure the fanQion of the law. When 
Ceſar tookin a Town in Gallia Narbonenfis, he deſtroyed the walls and commanded 
they {hould not build any more walls; they confented, but caſt up a trench of 
earth; 'and he came and fir'd their Town, becaufe although a trench of earth was 
not 10" the words of the contra or prohibition, yet becauſe Czſar forbad the 
rebuilding” of the walls for no other reaſon but becauſe he would not have it fortr 
fied, the law againſt walls was to be extended to trenches alſo for the — of an 

adequate 
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adequate reaſon. To the ſame purpoſe is that of Quintzliam, Cores viderar fignifi- 
care ſanguinem & ferrum: þ quis alio genere homo fuerit occifas, ad illam legers rever- 
temur. A law againſt murder does commonly ſignifie ſhedding of his bloud ; bur it 
a Man have his neck broken or be ſmother'd with Pillows, or ſtrangled with a bow- 
ſtring, he ſhall be avenged by the ſame law that forbad he ſhould be kill'd with a 
knife or dagger: for it was not the inſtrument or the manner which the law regard- 
ed, but it wholly intended to fecore the lives of the ſubjects. pak te 

6. Now this identity -of reaſon muſt be clear and evident, or elſe it afftes no- 
thing; for in matters of doubt the preſumption 1s for liberty -and freedom. But 
it coinmonly is beſt judg'd by one or more of theſe following cafes. xr. The rela- 
tive and the correlative are ro be judg'd by the ſame reafon when the reaſon of the 
law does equally concern them, though only one be nam'd in the proviſion of the 
hw. If the husband muſt love the wife, the wife muſt love the husband, - rhough 
ſhe were not namd in the law. For here they are equal. But in ſuperior and m- 
ferior the reaſon cannot be equa), but therefore is only to be exrended to rhe pro- 
portion of the realon. A Son muſt maintain his Father that is fallen into poverty, 
and ſo muſt a Father a Son.: but they are-not tied to equal obedience; ro equal 
duty they are, but not to equal ſignifications and inſtances of it. A Inisband muſt 
be true to his wife's bed, and fo ouſt ſhe to his; but the may not be admitred to an 
equal liberty of divorce as he is, the realon is, becauſe the duty is equal, but the 
power is unequal; and therefore the confequents of this malt differ, though the 
conſequents ot the other be the fame. 2. The identity of rhe reaſon is then fſuffi- 
cient tor the extenſion of the law when one thing is containd under another, s par- 
ticular under a general, an imperfe& under a perte, a part under the whole. 
3. When the caſes are made alike by the effort of other laws. 4 When the law 
ſpecifies but one caſe for example ſake, the reſt alſo of the fame nature and effect 
are comprehended. 5. When the caſes are radicated in the {ame principle, and 
are equally concerned. BY 

7. What is here faid concerning caſes and ations is alſo to be underſtood not 
only of perſons, which cannot be leparated from the conſideration of attiors which 
are always perſona], but of places and times, when the analogy and torce of the rea- 
fon or the words require it. Only each of thele is to oblerve the proper caution. 
* Places are equally included in the meaning of the law, though they be not expreſs'd 
in the words of the law, if they be within the juriſdiction ot rhe law-giver, that is, 
within the capacity of the law *. * Bur the caution concerning me is this, That 
although in laws declarative there is no difference ot time, becavle there the preſent 
law is not the meaſure of our duty, but ſuppoſes-the duty limited and preſcrib'd be- 


fore ( nihil enim nunc dat, ſed datum fignifitat, faith the law in this caſe; ) yet laws 1. hzredes. 


conſtitutive or introductive of anew right -or oblation never of themſelves regard or 
can be extended to what is paſt, becaule this is not in our power, and is not capable 
of Counſel or Anthority ; but they can only-be extended to the future: bur the allay 
is this, for this is to be underſtood only in precepts and prohibitions, but not in mat- 
ters of indulgence and favour; for in this it-is quite contrary : what the law hath 
forbidden in time paſt or preſent, and what the hath or doth command is to be exten- 


ded to the future; but Cum /zx 1 preteritum quid indulget, in faturum vetat, When 1. Cum lex #. 
de legid, 


the Jaw gives a pardon for what is paſt, and this pardon relies upon a proper reaſon, 
there is no leave given forthe future to do fo though the ſzme reaſon ſhall occur; for 
the pardon of what went before is a prohibition of what is to-come hereafrer. 

8. When a law is made to take away an evil, it is to be underſtood allo, and to 
be extended to all cafes of prevention, and-from an actual evil paſſes on to a proba- 


 bluy. When Antiochas agreed that Ptolemy ſhould not bring an Army into Syria, he 


3w, 


did not only intend to remove the pretent hoſtility that he fear'd, bur he intended al- 
ſo that he ſhould not bring any at all, though for paſſage only through his Country; 
becauſe if his Army were at all in Syria, he was in danger of ſuffering what by his 
treaty he deſir'd to prevent. | | 

' 9. Whatioever is faid in laws is alſo true in promiſes and contracts : for theſe 
are laws to the contractors and intereſted perſons, and to be meatur'd by the fame 
propartions. For when the adequate reaſon of a promiſe or contract is evidently 
extended to another inſtance though not nam'd in the contract, it muſt be perform'd 
and ſuppos'd as included in the ftipulation, and fo till in the ſucceeding and new- 
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ariſing-inſtances, and the ſtate of things is not changed 1o long as that adequate rea- 
ſon remains for which the obligation. was firſt contrafted, though the rhing be-varied 
'in a thouſand other circumſtances and accidents. But of this I ſhall have better 
opportunity to ſpeak in the laſt book. | 

33- I only add this one thing, That there is great caution to be us'd in determining 
our caſes of Conſcience by the meaſures of the reaſon of a law. For Non oxmium 
que 4 Majoribus conſtituta ſunt ratio reddi potes?, ſaid Julian. It will be hard to find out 
what was the reaſon of the laws made by our fore-fathers; and unleſs the reafon be 
expreſſed in the law, our conjectures are very often ſo wild and far amiſs, that they 
will be very ill meaſures of conſcience ,or obedience. Et ideo rationes eorum que con- 
ſtituuntur inquiri non oportet, alioquin multa ex iis que certa ſunt ſubvertentur.. We 
muſt obey the law, and never enquire after the reaſon, unleſs the law of it ſelf de- 
clare it : it is not good to examine, for by this means many clear laws are made ob- 
ſcure and intricate. Delicata eſt illa obedientia que cauſas quarit. The law-giver is 
mov'd to the ſanction of the law by the reaſon of the thing, but the fanGion of the 
law is to be the only reaſon of our obedience. 


Sef. 4. Diſpenſation. 
RULE IV 


The legiſlator hath authority to diſpence in his own laws for any cauſe 
that himſelf prudently ſhall judge to be reaſonable, ſo that no diſtin 
intereſt be prejudic'd or injur d. OY, 


: Iſpenſation differs from interpretation of laws, becauſe this does declare the law in 
' certain caſes not to bind, but diſpenſation ſuppoſes the law in actual obligation, 
not only in general, but in this caſe, and to this perſon; and it is but like the old 
Man in the fable his laying aſide his burden of ſticks, which he is bound to carry with 
him to his long home-unleis ſome friendly perſon come to help him. But Diſpenta- 
tion difters from diminution of laws.by a ceaſing or a contrary reaſon, becaule the 
law ceaſes of it ſelf in this, but in diſpenſation wholly by the will of the 
Prince. . And laſtly, it difters from equity, becauſe equity is law, melior lex, but 
diſpenſation is a remiſſion of the law; and the caſes of equity are fuch as by juſtice 
muſt be eas'd, but in diſpenſations there-is nothing but  benignity and favour. So 
that Diſpenſation is a voluntary att of the Princes grace and favour, releaſing to any ſin- 
gle perſon or community of men the obligation of the law, others at the ſame time remain- 
ing bound, not only in other caſes, but in the ſame and in the like... For although the 
ſame and the like caſes of equity do procure.remiſſien to all alike, yet in diſpenſa- 
tions it is not ſo. One may. be easd; and another not eas'd in the very ſame cale. 
And the not underſtanding-or not conſidering this, great and material difference 
hath caus'd fo great crrors-both in the underſtanding and in the:miniſteries of dif- 
peniation. | | 
For ii we uſe the word improperly, Diſpenſation can 1ignifie a declaration made 
by the ſuperior that the ſubject in.certain caſes is not. oblig'd, that /the law-giver 
did not intend it : but this 1s interpretation of law, or a declaration of the equita- 
ble part of the law, and is not properly an act of authority, :but of doctrine: and 
wiſdom; ſave only that that doctrine and that wiſdom ſhall be eſteemed authenti- 
cal, and & warranty in doubtful cafes: but if the ſubjet did know the meaning 
of the.law, ,as in moſt caſes he may, his conſcience is of it ſelf and by the intention 
of the law at liberty without any. ſuch declaration ; for that liberty is from an 1n- 
trinſick cauſe, that is, -from the natural. equity and reaſonableneſs of the caſe, and 
therefore claims nothing but what the law intends and ought to intend 1n its very 
ſanQion. , Now in-thele cates to, require diſpenſation, ; is-to ask: more than is need- 
jul; it is as it one ſhould defire his friend to untie. his girdle when his cloths hang 
loote about him: he needs it not ; but that the wiſdom and charity. of the law 1s 
made an artifice to get money, and to put the ſubject to ſcruples and trouble that: he 
may get his eaſe. ” k | vel 91 
But when Diſpenſation ſignifies properly, it means an at of meer grace-and 
ſavour,.-proceeding from an extrinſick caule ; that:is,' not the nature of the thing, 


or the merit of the cauſe, but either the merit of the perſoo;-or. ſome oy 
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of reaſonableneſs in the thing ; which not being of ir'ſelf enough to procure the fa- 
vour of the law, is of it ſelf enough to make a man capable of the favour of the Prince; 
and if this be authority enough, that is reaſon enough. For fince diſpenſation is an 
a&t of mere jurisdiftion, and not of dodrine or skill, and wifdom and law, that is, 
it is not declarative of ſomething already in being, but effetive of a leave which is 
neither unreaſonable nor yet due, fo thar it is not an a of juſtice bat of mercy and 
favour upon a fair and worthy occafion ; it muft follow. that the reaſon and cauſes of 
diſpenſation muſt be ſuch as are not neceffary : but probable and fit to move a Prince 
they muſt be, leſt he do an unreafonable a. SL 
;, All thole diſputes therefore amongſt rhe Civil and Canon Jawyers and the Di- 
vines, Whether the Prince ſins in kifpenfing withour jaſt cauſe, or the ſubject in de- 
firing it or ufing it without juſt cauſe; wherher if the cavfe be not that which they 
are pleas'd to call juſt, the diſpenſation be valid, and very many more, are enquiries 
relying upon weak grounds, and tending to no real purpofe. For firce the cauſe 
need not be neceſſary, but probable, it wilt be very hard if the Prince can find our 
no probable reaſon for what he does, and harder yer to imagine that he ſhouſd do ir 
at all, if he have not ſo much as a probable reaſon why he does it; and ſince the rea- 
fon of diſpenſation 1s extrinſtck to the cauſe or matter in hand very often, or elfe but 
occaſion'd by the matter in hand, as moſt commonly it is in wife and good govern- 
ments, it will be impoſſible bur that the Prince will have reaſon enough to do an a&t 
of kindneſs in his own affairs and matters of his own diſpoſing : the Prince's will be- 
ing enough to ſatisfie us, and any good reaſon within or without being ſufficient for 
him if it does move and deterinine his will, the conſequent will be, that the Con- 
ſcience ought to be at reſt, without curtous enquiry into the caule, if it have a dif- 
penſation trom a juſt and competent authority. | h 
. And indeed it is nor eafie that the Prince can be reprov'd for the infufficiency of 
the cauſe of diſpenſation: for a diſpenfation is not neceffary to the conſcience at all, 
when the cauſe it ſelf is great and ſufficient for equity; but then it is neceſſary for the 
avoiding of ſcandal or ctvil punithments in ſome caſes, that there be a declaration of 
liberty and equity : but to diſpenſe is only then proper and a fitting miniſtery, 
x1. when the law is {till uſeful and reaſomable to one or more good purpotes, bat acci- 
dentally becomes an impediment of a greater good ; or, z. when it is doubtful whe- 
ther the cauſe of equity and legal remiſſion without asking leave be fufficient, for in 
this caſe, if the ſuperior diſpenſes, he fupplies by favour what is wanting in the me- 
rit of the cauſe, and makes the conſcience {ure when the queſtion it ſelf was not ſure; 
or, 3. to reward a vertue, or the ſervice of a worthy perſon, or to do honour or fa- 
vour, mercy and benignity upon the occafion of any reaſonable conſideration. Theſe 
being all the cauſes of proper difpenſations, it will be hard that every thing of this 
ſhould be wanting, or that what moves a prudent Prince to do it, fhould by the fub- 
j*& not be thought fufficient, eſpecially ſince no man is judge of it but he that does 
it: and therefore he that ſays the diſpenſation was for an inlufftcient caufe, hath no 
ſufficient cauſe to ſay it ; it may be evil in the manner, or in the exceſs, or in the 
event, but not in the moving cauſe, becauſe a little cauſe is ſufficienr, and therefore 


a little cauſe cannot ſuffice to blame it. Nullins ſenſes eſſe prefumitur qui fenſum vin- L. fin. C. de 
cat principalem. The fubjeQts opimion cam never overcome the opinion of thePrince ob. 


in thoſe things where the Prince is Judge. 

6. There is only this to be added, That he that difpenſes with a law to particular 

perſons be careful that it be in a matter wholly in his own power, and make no in- 
trenchment upon religion ſo much as collaterally, fo far as'he can perceive, nor yet 

that any man be injurd by it. And therefore if a Prince diſpenſes with any one in 

the matter of tribute, he muſt abate it from» his own rights,and not lay it upon others, 

to their conſiderable and heavy preſſure. If it be 1nconfiderable, no man is to com- 

plain, but to indulge ſo much to the princes reatorr and to the man whom the Ring: 
will honour ; but it it be conſiderable and great, the Prince ought not to'do- it, but 
upon-ſuch a reaſon which. may repay the. private burden-by the publick advan'ape: 

and the reaſon of this is not, becauſe the Supreme power cannor diſpenſe” with bs 

own laws without great cauſe, but becauſe he cannot diſpente: with other mens yights. 

And therefore when by the laws of Chriſtendom the Tithes were gwen to the 

Curates of fouls of all the fruits ariſing in' their Pariſhes, it was unjuſtly” done of 

the Pope to exempt the lands of the C:/tertians,and fome other Orders, from paying 
6557 | that 
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” that due to the Pariſh Prieſt : for though he that hath a juſt power may. uſe it for the 
benefit of his ſubjeAs, yet he may not ule the rights of others and give away that 
which is none of his own, to eaſe one and burden another. In caſes of publick ne- 
ceſſity: this may be.done, but not for pleaſure, or a little reaſon. | And therefore gif. 
penſations muſt be ſparingly granted, becauſe if they be eaſie and frequent, they will 

 oppreſs by their very numbers. Diſpenſationum modus nulli ſapientum diſplicuit, ſaid © 
the Canon law. That which is but ſeldom and in ſmall things, or in little degrees 
will be of no evil effe, and that which may greatly profit one or two will be ng 
burden to a Commonwealth; bur if it be often done, and to many, it may be of evil 
conſequent, and therefore ought not to be done, but upan a caule fo weighty, thar 
the good effect of the cauſe may prevail upon the preſſure or the diſpentation : for 
though this may be a favour to one or to a few, yet it is juſtice ro all. Bur if the diſ- 
 penfations be in matters of government, or cenſures, or favours and mere graces, 
where ſome are benefited and no man is injur'd, as in taking off irregularities, perſo- 
nal burdens which return to no mans ſhoulders, in giving graces beyond the uſual 
meaſures of laws, diſpenſations in time, in folemnities ot law, giving what by law 
could not be claimed ; in theſe and the like the Prince as he hath ſupreme power, io 
his good will being mov'd by any reaſonable inducement is warrant enough for him 
that gives it, and tor him that ules it. 
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RULE V. 


The ſame power that can diſpenſe, can alſo commute a duty; and as in 
the firſt it eaſes, ſo in the latter it binds the Conſcience. 


I. Ommuration is nothing but a kind or rather a particular manner of diſpenfation. 
and therefore hath in it no particular conſideration differing from the former, 
but only ſuch prudential advices as are uſeful to the miniſtery and condu of it. 

2. For Coramutation is a changing of the burden of the law into an a of it. it may be 
a greater uſefulneſs but a leſs trouble. Thus when a publick penance is enjoyn'd ro a 
lapſed perſon, who by a publick ſhame would be hardned or oppreſſed, the Church 
ſometimes diſpenſes in the obligation, and changes it into alms, «t ſolvat in gre, quod 
non luit in corpore, that the fruit of his Iabours may go for the fin of his foul, and an 
experiſive alms may be taken in recompence of his exterior humiliation. 

r. But this muſt be done fo as may be no diminution to religion, or to add confi- 
dence to the vices of great perſons, who ſpend much more in rhe purchaſes of their 
luſt than in the redemption of their ſhame, and theretore think they eſcape with their 
ſin, when they enjoy 1t at a price. 

4- 2. It muſt be done never but upon conſiderations of piety and great regard; not 
becauſe the ſinner is powerful or rich : for though in matcers of commutative juſtice; 
neither the rich man is to be regarded for his riches, nor the poor man for his pover- 
ty ; yet in matters criminal and of diſtributive juſtice the rich man is leſs to be eaſed, 
when the indulgence wakes the crime more popular and imitable by the greatneſs of 
the evil example; but he is more to be eaſed, when the puniſhment will by reaſon of 
his greatneſs of honour be too unequal a diminution to him, and cauſe a contempt 
greater than the intention of the law. 

5. 3. Thecommutation of the puniſhment impoſed by law muſt at no hand be done at 
a ſet price before-hand, or taxed in penitentiary tables, and be a matter of courſe, or 
indifferent diſpenſation: for when men know the worſt of the evil, which they fear, 
to be very. tolerable and eaſe, it is an invitation, and does tempt to the ſin. But 
therefore this muſt be done by particular diſpenſation; not eaſily, not to all, not to 
many, notat all for the price, but to relieve the needs of him who is in danger of be- 
ing ſwallowed by too great a ſorrow. 

6. 4 Commutations are not to be impos'd but when the diſpenſation is ſomething 
of eaſe ina law of burden; for then to change it into a leſs burden is a diſpenfation 
by a commuration of which it is properly capable. Thus when abſtinence from fleſh 
is enjoyn'd by a law, it may be upon good ground diſpens'd withall and chang'd 
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into-an abſtinence from wine or ſtrong drink, or ſociety, or into alms. © But when 
laws are made which contain in them no burden, but are in order to:ſome end of 
perſonal or publick advantage, ſome end of vertue, or caution, or defence, then ei- 
ther the diſpenſation (when it is reaſonable to be requir'd) myſt be without com- 
mutation; or if it be not, the commutation muſt be made into ſomething that ſhall 
contribute to. the end intended in the law. Thus if any one hath reafon to deſire to 
be diſpenſed with in the publication or trine denunciation of an intended marriage, 
it is not reaſonable, nor according to the intention and wiſdom of the law, to 
change that law into a tax of money, though for alms and religion ; but it may be 
done by commanding thein to abſtain from mutual congrels rill the ſecret marri- 
age can prudently be made publick ; -becauſe this commutation does in ſome degree 

{ecure the end of the law, and makes ſome amends for want of publication of the 
banes. If a Deacon have reaſon to defire to receive the order of Prieſthood from 

one that is not his own diocelan, the Biſhop that diſpenſes with him cannot pru- 

dently or juſtly require of him to give a ſum of money for the reparation of a Church, 

becauſe that, though it be a good work, yet it 1s not in the ſame matter, nor does 

ir co-operate, toward the wile end of the law ; but he does well, if he enjoyns him to 

procure and carry along with him greater teſtimonials of his converſation and wor- 

thineſs, and that he publiſh his intention to all his own neighbourhood, that they 

may, if they ſee cauſe, obje& againſt him ; and he may not be promoted by a clan- 

cular ordination. | 

5. I might add here, that in commutations the pretences of charity and alms 

and religion muſt not be the cover of avaritious practices and deſigns ; but that this, 

alrhough it be uſeful in reſpe& of the corrupted manners of Men, yet it is nothing 
to the explication of this Rule. 


SECT. VI. Contrary Caftom; 
RULE VI. 


A Cuſtoin can interpret a law, but can never abrogate it without the con- 
ſent of the Supreme power. 


[He doctrine of Caſtoms both in divine laws and in humane, I have already ex- pogk +. Chap 
plicated, ſo far as concerns their poſitive power, and the power of binding the 3. Rule 19. & 
Conſcience to obedience and, complying. That which now is to be inquir'd is con- ot Chap. 
cerning their power to diſoblige and ſer at liberty : and even this alſo may very well 4 MER 
be eſtimated by thoſe poſitive meaſnres, and hath in it not very much of ſpecial con- 
ſideration, fave this only, that there is very great reaſon of diſſenting from the com- 
monly received doctrine of the power of cuſtoms in this very particular. 

For although by the conſent of all the World cuſtom can introduce a law; ac- We 
cording, to that ſaying of 7ertulian, Conſuetudo in rebus civilibus pro lege ſuſcipitur, - Corot, mis | 
cum deficit lex, When there is no law, it is ſupplied by cuſtom; and this is fo far © 
to be extended, that if the cuſtom be reaſonable, and: antecedent to a law, it ſhall 
remain after the making of a law in that very matter, if! expreſſe caveatur in ipſa, p 2 
unlels the law- does expreſly cancel it by particular caution ; yet when a law is in _— 
eſtabliſhed and is good, the force of cuſtora is not ſufficient of it ſelf to annul it; 

and to cancel the obligation of Conſcience. 

' A cuſtom can interpret a law. $7 de interpretation? legis queratur, imprimis in- 
ſpiciendum eff, quo jare civitas retro in hujuſmodi caſibus uteretur, lays the law. For ye —_— 
it is to be ſuppos'd that the law was obeyed, and in that ſence in which the law-gives © © 
intended it; and that the People do their duty in things of publick concern is a juſt 

and a legal preſumption: and therefore nothing is more reafonable in queſtions 
concerning the interpretation of a law, than to enquire how the praQtice of People 

was in times by-gone, becauſe what they did when the reaſon and ſence of the law 

was beſt peroav'd, and what thee law-giver allowed them to do in the obedience of 

it, may beft  be-ſuppoled to. be that which he intended. Upon this account, the 

judg'd caſes in law :are the beſt indication of the meaning of the law; _— the 
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ſentence'of the: Judges does moſt ſolemnly convey the' frotice of a cuſtom, and at- 

tow it reaſonable, and by" thoſe cuſtoms 'does interpret the law, fo that they give 

aid each toother ; the cuſtom gives aſſiſtance to the Judges in underſtanding the 

meaning of the law, and.the Judges giving ſentence according to the cuſtom declare 

that cuſtom to' be reaſonable; according to that in the' Spanr/h laws, That cuſtom js 

; for ever hereafter to be obſerved, fi ſecundum eam bis judicatum fuerit, if there have been 

VideBurgoee ro ſentences pronoumced according to the cuſtom. But this uſe of cuſtom is 

Tauri, num. expreſſed both in the Civil and Canon law. 7» ambizuitatibas que ex legibus profe- 

- Fm _ ciſcuntur, conſuetudinem aut rerum perpetuo ſimiliter judicatarum authoritatem vim le- 

rator. . cod. £75 obtinere debere. Cuſtom and precedents of law are as good as law in all que- 

ſhons of law. and of doubtful interpretation : and therefore the Preſidents of Pro- 

vinces were commanded to Judge by the meaſures of cuſtom : probatis iis que in 

oppido frequenter in eodem controverſtarum genere ſervata ſunt, cauſa cognita FFatuat ; 

ſee what 1s: the cuſtom of the place, and by the meaſures of that let the decree 

paſs. And ſoit is in the Canon law, where a certain Biſhop is commanded to inquire 

what is rhe:cuſtom of the Metropolitan Church and the Churches in the neighbour- 

cap. ſuper eo- hood, & deligentius imitari, 'to follow it diligently, meaning both in praQtice and in 

de cognar.ſpi- ſentences. Now in this, if the Conſcience can be relieved and the rigour of the 

o law abated by the aids of cuſtom, it is fafe to uſe it, and to proceed according tv 
the rules of equity, deſcrib'd in the beginning of this Chapter. 

4. But all this is therefore reaſonable becauſe it is conſuetudo ſecund:; legem, it is 
according to law; all the eaſe: and abatements of which that are reaſonable the Con- 
ſcience may ſafely uſe. But if a cuſtom be againſt a law, the law. and not the 
cuſtom ought to prevail; for a cuſtom cannot take off from us the duty and obe- 

| 2- C.qu? iit Jience we owe to the juſt Jaws of our ſuperiors. Conſuetudlo nec rationem vincit nec 

ous en” legem. As in divine laws reaſon and truth can never be prejudic'd by contrary 
cuſtoms ; ſo in humane laws, the authority and obligation cannot be annull'd by 
deſuetude alone, For although a Man may ger impunity ani fave his skin. whole 
under the protection of contrary cuſtom ; yet our inquiry is for the indemnity of 
Conſcience: and as to this, it is conſiderable that when a cuſtom ccntrary to law 
does enter, it enters by negle& or diſobedience, by rebellion or contempt, it pro- 
ceeds all the way in the paths of iniquity ; for {till Men go qua /tar, non qua eundum 
eft, they go, like frighted or wandring ſheep, there were the gap is open, not 
where the way lies; and it will be impoſſible that ſuch cuſtoms ſhould be a war- 
ranty to the conſcience, and that it ſhould be lawful to break a law, becaule the 

bp poſſe pre- Jaw is broken xs that diſobedience ſhould warrant rebellion *; and that it be inno- 

+» prope cent to follow the multitude to fin. So that ſo long as the cuſtom. is alone and 

cap. cum mn © walks by it 4elf, it walks amiſs: but if by any means this cuſtom paſs into lawful, 

= "is me as a travellerthat goes fo far weſtward and {till goes on till at laſt he comes to the 
rifing of the ſun, then it 1s not by any ' force of the cuſtom, but by firſt obtaining 
pardon and then procuring leave. | 

5. For it is obſervable that in law, cuſtoms themſelves are eſteem'd illegal and re- 

" _— probate'it they be againſt law. Licet uſus conſuetudinis non minima fit authoritas, 
| ' nunquam tamen veritati aut leg prejudicat; Ule and cuſtom hath: great authority, 
gloſſ.in cap.ad but nothing againſt truth or law : and Non valet conſuetudo contra canonicam inſtitu- 
nofiram. d® #onem; for the cuſtom is unreaſonable if it be againſt law: for /lam dico rationa- 
conſuer, verb, ,. , . . 
cazonicis Gilem quam non improbant jura, faith the Gloſs in cap. ult. de conſuet. verbo rationabi- 
lis, and the Lateran Council defines thoſe cuſtoms to. be reaſonable, quz ratione 
| ſuvantur & ſacris congruunt inſtitutis, | which are aſſiſted by reaſon and are agreeable to 
the holy Canons. Now becauſe a cuſtom is by no law admitted unleſs it be reaſona- 
ble, and that. by all laws thoſe cuſtoms are judg'd unreaſonable which are again{t 
law ; we have reaſon to withdraw our ſelves from the praQtice of fuch cuſtoms 
| though they, be never {a general and-long, unleſs they be by ſome other means 

allowed. | Þ | 

6. Ard therefore there is wholly a miſtake in. this do&rine, upon the account of 
an cemoperac and lome antinomies in law:: .for it is certain that in the Civil law, 
and in the laws of many Nations .anciently, the cuſtom / of the People was eſteem'd 
iuffic.cnt tu, abrogate a law. ;' but it began firſt, and continued long only in thoſe 
Common-wealth where the People had power to make a:law, or had ſome preten- 
tions and colours of that power which were not wholly ito be'taken from _ : u_ 
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therefore Redtiſume, receptum eff ut. deges non;iſolum Juffr agio; legiſlatoris; \fed etiam EE 
racito conſenſu_omnium per, deſuetygdinem; abreggytar, Laws-arei abrogated mot only by the - -— ougavng 
expreſs revocation of the lawrozner, but by the-ſegret conſent-of all And the teaton' of this ** 5 
is well expreſs'd. by, Jalianys the. Lawyer, Quid,intere hh fufragio: populns wolwitatem ſu- j; 

am declaret,an rebus ipfis:© fad{is 2 It is.all aus how the people/tgnify their will By Juffrages 

or by aftiows :; meaning thatio long as. theJagiſſative power; was 40 them, xhey- had po- 

wer to revoke, their own law.by,cuſtomag wel as by vaice, at:long runmng as wellas 

at one convention. .. But when the Peoplejazg;por their owarJubjects;and their own 

Princes ( fox fo they. axe. all popular, gaveraments,): but that rhe; Prince:or the 

Senate hath. the legiſlative power, they.capnot introduce &g,cuſtom but.hy: rebelli- 

on.and diſobedience. In Demgcracies,:; whea the People did: orherwile than their 

own laws requird, they dlobeyed themſelyes,. and ſo were.innocent and out of dan- 

ger: but now they cannot difobey but rhey fin, and-a fin can never of it (clf lead 

a Man to-innocence, nor a-lye to truth, unleſs it be by the help of ſome other inter- 

vening cauſe, of it ſelf alone it. cannot. ; Bur this affair relies upon the ſame ground Ch.1. Rule 7. 
which I formerly diſcoursd of in'this Book ; for the miſtake of Men is alike in both. 

The obligation of a law does not depend upon the acceptation of the People ; and 

as 2 law hath not its beginning, Iſo neither can it. have its perpetuity dependantly 

upon them ; and no Man thinks it hath, but he who ſuppolcs the ſupreme power to 

be originally in the People, and. in.the.King by.truſt , and there are too. many thar 

think thar, for there have been ſo many Democratical governments that many wiſe 

Men have faid {6,- becauſe then chey had*reafon : but Fas popular governments 

have alio produc'd pcpular opinions, which being too much receiv even by wilc 

Men, have ſtill given the People occaſion to talk ſo flill, and to very many to believe 

them. | _ [; {ig 0 =, 

7. But if a contrary cuſtom .could juſtly abrogate a law; 'then ir were no matter 
who had the legiſlativg power, for whatever the Prince-pleafe,: the People thafl chute 
whether it.be:a. law or na; which becauſe. it 45.2 perte&t deſtruftion to all govern- 
ment, muſt. needs proceed troman intolerable principle. Lorwhich I add this con- 
ſideration, that whatever efie. in law and-external regiment a cuſtom may be ad- 
mitted to have, of which [ am not' concern'd to give accounts, yet if the cuſtom 
be againſt Jaw, .. it is certain the,conſcience.can have notatety,' and no' peace bur in 
the obedience to the law, . For, beſides that there are ſo many: difficult and indeter- 
minable queſtions.in the conduct of the matter. of, cuſtoms, 'as whether rhe cuſtom 
be reaſonable, and who is to Judge of that, and by what meaſures; what are the fufh- 
cient cauſes of ,cuſtom, w herher, there muſt be ſome inequality or preſſure or ini- 
quity in the macter, or;is. ir ſufficient that..the multitude 1s willing to introduce a 
cuſtom againſt a law ? what time and continuance is requir'd'to preſcribe a cuſtom, 
and when it begins to be, innocent, and how-long it 1s diſobedience ; how many muſt 
concur to. the inaking ot it,, and whether the diſſent of a few does interrupt its coa- 
lition and growing into a cuſtom, and how ſhalt we know whether all or no do con- 
ſent2 or how; are,we ſure that, a greater part is ſufficient,” and that we have the 
greater part, with,us? whether. for the abrogation of the law- a meer deſuetude or 
omiſſion is ſufficient, or muſt the cuſtom be contrary to the law and matter of fact 2 
and if that be {ufficient to annul an affirmative precept, how many things and cir- 
cumſtances of things will be, further requird for the removing the obligation of a ne- 
gative Commandment? and very..many . more to the ſame purpoſes, that is, to no 
purpoſes: bLeſides this, I lay; the conſcience can never be warranted in any thing bur 
obedience,. becauſe it 1s impolſlible to tell the. preciſe time in which the law is aQtu- 
ally abrogated by. the cuſtom; andxherefore a:Man can never know by all that is 
before him in this afair, whether. he be worthy of love or hatred. 

8. There is only onecale that can ſet yhis right, and give warrantry to the conſcience, 
and that is when the Prince or-the ſupreme power allows the cuſtom and annuls 
his own law ; for he only. that made it can give-it a period : and therefore our inqui- 
ry can be only this, how we ſhall know when the Prince is willing the law ſhall go 
for nothing, .. Concerning, which there are but two: ways of our knowing it; or his 
doing it. The. one is by; tacit conſent-or ſecret approbation of the cuſtom, . as by 
not puniſhing, .by nor complaining, and by ſilence ; and the other is by direct revo- 
cation. The former will be very hard to know ſo well as to be 2ble to bring 
peace to an inquiring and curious conſcience ; = | ſhall give accounts of the bett 

j | ways 
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ways of knowing it-in- the. ext B66k, jin the explic ; 
couſentire videtur: of "the larter'! arte; ſpeak in' the te o'r 
there is nothing ſure for che*6onfciente bur: to obey bY 
derſtand that the cuſtory is\therj #pproved when it paſſes 
Kings JuiBges have given ferirence in a cauſe vga 


declar, till they, 
rove the cuſtom 


be approved. © For there muſt be two-words to this bargain. Cpolios 
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Abrogation of a taw by a competent, that is, by the $ upreme power, may 
be juſt and reaſonable, though the law it ſelf be neither gnreaſonablen or 


unf 


He cauſes of abropating a'law are all thoſe which are ſufficient to make a good 

and 2 wiſe Man'change his mind. The alter#tion of the cauſe of the law, new 
emergencies, unfit circumſtances, publick diſlike, & greater god: for it is no other- 
wiſe in the publick than in the private will ; there where'a Man ismaſter of his will 
and ruler of his own. affairs, there is nothing to be conſider'd, but that what he 
does be-done wiſely and juſtly and charitably. The ſame power that makes rhe law, 
the ſame can annul it, and the ſame reaſon which ifitroduc'd-the law, canalfo change 
it : and there is ne difference but this only, that a law may not be impoſed unleis 
the matter. of it be honeſt, or holy, or profitable ; but it may be abrogated 
though it be all this, provided it be not neceſſary; * 'For to the making of a law all 
the conditions are requir'd, a competent authority; and juſt matter; and fitting pro- 
mulgation ;\ but to the abrogation of it, the defe& of any one eaufe' is ſufficiciit 
And therefore if; the law be w1juff, it ceaſes of it ſelf; if it be gfelefs, it falls-ifro 
juſt negle; if it be no? publiſÞ4, ir is not born ; if ir be generally diſlid, it is ſup- 
posd to;be uncharitable, and' therefore'is-as good'as if it were not born, for it will 
be ſtarv'd at Nurſe. But when it is made it muſt continue and be maintain'd by all 
theſe. things together ; and therefore” when. any one fails, the whole ſtruQture de- 
ſcends into diſſolution and a heap. : Bur therefore if the will of the Prince changes, 
and that he will not have it to be a law, it loſes the ſpirit. though the body and the 
external cauſes of life remain. For: though an ation muſt not be done unleſs it be 
good and innocent, yet it is not neceſſary that it be done, thovgh iÞ be ſo. Every 
thing that is good is not neceſſary, and many good' things are let alqgne, and at the 
ſame time others as good as they are done, and ſometimes better: and becauſe there 
are many, good proviſions and countels which are not taken, and are nor made into 
laws, many ſuch things which are well enough may be laid a fide, either for the pro- 
curing a- greater good, or, for the-avoiding-of ſome appendant inconvenience. But 
in theſe caſes, unleſs the Prince be obliged by oath or promiſe to preſerve this 
law, his abrogating even of a god law is noqueſtion-of juſtice, but of prudence 
and charity, both which-alſo may be preſerved, if the good be chang'd, or improv'd, 
or recompensd. But whether it be right or- wrong! on the Printes part, yet if the 
law be annull'd, the conſcience of the ſubject is 'no” Jonger bound.” The Prince 
cannot bind the conſcience, unleſs the law be'good:;-but the confſcierice is at liberty, 
though rhe abrogation ho(wer: good”. Becauſe” the goodnels of the'mitrer canfiot 
make 1t into a law/without'the Prince's will; bur the Prinee's will can atone make 
it ceaſe to be. } F Y 34. % als | 
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Upon this account, it 15 not unſeaſonable to enquire whether, that a thing hath 
been abus'd may be accounted a juſt and a prudent cauſe to take it quite away. 

That it may be a juſt, that is, a ſufficient cauſe, is out of all queſtion, becauſe it 
is not unjuſt ; for then in this caſe it is juſt enough, though it be not neceſſary. But 
whether it be prudent for the Prince to do it, and whether it be neceſſary that it be 
done, is anothez conſideration. But to this the precedent of Hezek;ah King of Fu- 
dab is a good guide. For he brake in pieces the brazen ſerpent, becauſe the people 
made it an idol; and he did prudently, becauſe the people who were too apt to thar 
crime could not eaſily be kept from doing it fo long as that great memorial of the Di- 
vine power did remain. It is like removing a beautiful woman from the greedy eyes 
of a young perſon; he cannot behold her and be ſafe ; and thus it is in all cafes, if the 
evil be incumbent, and not remediable, nor to be cleans'd from miſchief or juſt ſuſpi- 
cion and aCtual danger, then whatſoever is ſo abus'd not only may, but ought to be 
remov'd. But if that which was abusd te now quitted from the abuſe, then it may 
be kept if it be good for any thing : and if it were nor, I ſuppoſe there would be no 
queſtion about it. | 

But in the change of laws, or reformation of prevailing evil cuſtoms, prudence 7s 
good always, and zeal ſometimes : but certainly the contrary and the exterminating 
way of a Reformation is not always the beſt, becauſe hethat oppoſes a vice too fierce- 
ly may pals into a contrary vice as readily as into a contrary vertue. If a Church 
happens to command ſome rituals and forms of worſhip in a ſuperſtitious manner, or 
to ſuperſtitious purpoſes, or if men do obſerve them with a curioſity great as to the 
niceneſs of ſuperſtition, it 1s not good to oppoſe them ſuperſtitiouſly. If the obedient 
do keep the rituals as if they were the Commandments of God, they are to blame - 
but if the diſobcdient will rejet them as if they were of themſelves againſt God's 
Commandments, they are more to blame, becauſe a ſuperſtitious obedience is better 
than a ſuperſtitious rebellion ; that hath piety and error in an evil mixture, but zhis 
hath error and impiety. 

But as to theſubje matter and enquiry of the Rule; That a thing hath been abus'd, 
and a law hath been made the occaſion oteevil, it does not make the law of it ſelf to 
ceaſe, unleſs that abuſe and deception be nat to be cur'd without abrogation of the 
law. So that if a ſubjeC ſees the abuſe and is offended at it, and is not tempted ro 
comply with it, he is ſtill tied to obſerve the law, and in his own practice ſeparate it 
from the abuſe. Thus in the Primitive Church, the obſervation of Vigils and 
Wakes was a holy cuſtom, and yet it afterwards grew into ſuch abuſe, that the Ec- 
cleſiaſtick authority thought fit to abrogate it ; becaule the cuſtom in the declining 
piety and corrupted manners of the world was a ready temptation to the evil. But 
till the Vigils were taken away by authority, the laws of the Church did ſtill oblige, 
and did not ceaſe of themſelves: and therefore where with innocence and without 
ative ſcandal they could be obſerved, ' the ſubje& was obligd. But then this was 
cauſe enough why the Rulers of Churches ſhould annul the law or cuſtom. If they 
could eaſily have quitted thoſe meetings from corruption, they might if they pleas'd 
retain them or annul them, as they liſted; only they were bound to annul them 
when the evil could find no other remedy. The abuſe even ſo long as it was curable 
was yet cauſe enough why the Supreme power might abrogatethe law, but not ſufh- 
cient to make the abrogation neceſſary, nor yet for the ſubject to diſobey it. For the 
interior cannot lawfully withdraw his obedience, till the ſuperior cannot lawfully re- 
tain the law : but when to abrogate it is neceſlary, then to difobey itis no fin. 

I conclude thele numerous enquiries and large accounts of the obligation of Conlci- 
ence by Humane laws, with the Apologue raken out of Nicholaus Damaſcenus his Po- 
liticks. TEnpy ai eyuraings e5gpor pete mM Þ Coorns, 1 F Jagren menatar ay wn dy 
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Say aioes nyerry, Laws are like the girdles of the 7berian women : & any mans 
belly or his heart is too big for thoſe circles, he is a diſſolute and a dithonour'd per- 
ſon. 


The End of the Third Book. 
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The Fourth Book. 


ED 2 E that intends to conſider any thing fully and intirely, muſt confi- 
77> | (8 der it in all the four kinds of cautes. The Forma! cauſe, or the 
| USD) [- efentiality of good and evil is the doing it with or againſt Conſcience, 
A f5<31 6 true or falle, right or wrong, confident or doubtful, probable or cer- 
(AN Y tain; and this I have explicated in the Firſt Book. The Material 
Yer cauſe of good and evil is. derived from the object or the Rule, which 
we is the laws of God and.Man, by a conformity to which the action 
is good ; and if it diſagrees, it is materially evil. And chis I have largely repreſent- 
e&d in the Second and Third Boooks 
- "But becauſe it is not enough that any thing be in its own nature honeſt and juſt, 
unleſs it be alſo honeſtly and juſtly done, according to that ſaying of the wiſe man, 
ui ſanititatem ſanite cuſtodiunt judicabuntur ſantti, They that keep holineſs holily ſhall be 
adjudged holy; to make up the Rule of Conſcience complete, it is neceſſary that it 
be conſidered by what Rules and meaſures a good ation may be rightly conducted, 


and how all may be rightly judged, that we paſs on to emendation, either by repen> 


tance or improvement, that a good action may not be ſpoil'd, and anevil may not be 
allowed, but that according to the words of the Apoſtle we may be &s my pgov agar 
ov iavipgopevoi, prepar'd for every good work : which will be done by conſidering rhe 
efficient and the final cauſes of all humane aRions ; the nature and rules of which when 
we underſtand and conl(iJer, as we have the meaſure of humane ations in all the four 
kinds of cauſes, ſo there will be nothing deficient to the fulneſs of a general or uniyer- 
ſal Rule of Conſcience. 


« "CHAP. I. 
Of the efficient cauſes of all Humane ations good or evil. 
SECT 1 
Of Choice and Eleion, voluntary and involuntary. 
RULE 1. 
An afion Is neither good nor evil, unleſs it be voluntary, and choſen. 


ſ His Rule is taken from the dodrine of S. Auſtin, who makes freedom and 


is the miſtreſs of all our aRions, of all but ſuch as are neceſlary and natural ; and 


| therefore to her it is to be imputed whatſoever is done. The action it ſelf is good 


or bad by its conformity to, or diftormity from the Rule of Conſcience; bur the 


Man »is good or bad by the will. Nemo noſtrum tenetur ad culpam, nift propria volun- 1yjia,ubi ſupra 


Habetur 15. 
u. 1, 1n prin- 


eletion to be of the conſtitution and definition of ſin. Peccatum eff wolun- $5 lib.De Ford 


tas retinend; vel couſequendi quod juſtitia vetat, & unde liberum eſt abſtinere. The will abusanimabus 
cap, 11, 


tate deflexerit, taid S. Ambroſe. If the ations be natural and under no command cap: non cit. 


of the will, they are good by creation and the act of God; but if it be a moral ation 
it is to be conducted by another Occonomy. For in thele it is true which the Wiſe 
man faid, Deus poſuit hominem in manu confilii ſui : God intending to be glorified by 
our free obedience, hath fer before us good and evil: we may put our hand to which 
we will; only what we chuſe that ſhall be our portion : for all things of this nature 


he hath left us to our ſelves; not to our natural ſtrengths, but 70 our own choice ; 
Ef Sſſ3 | he 
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he hath inſtructed us how to chuſe ; he hath open'd to us not only the nature of 
things, but the event allo of all ations, and invited the wil with excellent amabil;- 
tics and glorious objeAts; and by all the aids of the-Spirit of Grace hath enabled it to 
do its own work well. Juſt as Nature is by Phy ſick enabled to proceed in her own 
work of nutriment and encreaſe by a removing of all impediments, ſo does the Spirit 
of God in us, and to us, and for us: and after all the will is to chufe by its: own-con- 


_ created power. 


Lib. de hde 
contra Mani- 


I ſhall not here enter into-the Philofophy of this queſtion, but conſider it only as it 


jvto be felt and handled: Ler the wilt of man' be enabted by what means it pleaſe 


God' to chnſe for it, withour God's grace we are ſure it cannot do'its work; but we 
are ſure alſo that wecan do our work that God requires of us, and we canletit alone : 
and tliercfore as ſure as Gbd's grace and*help'is neceſſary, fo ſure it is that we have 
thar help thar is neceſfary ;' for if we had nor, we could not be-commanded to-work;, 
and there were no need of arguments or. of reaſoh, or deliberation, or enquiry, ac- 
cording to- the words of S: Auſtin, Quis non clamet ſtultum eſſe pracepta dare ei, cuz 
Iiberum non eft quod precipitar facere ; & iniquum” eſſe eam damnare, cit-non fuit poteſtas 


chzos cap.19. 7yſſ2 complere 2 For if in humane ations, thar is ations of morality, there-be a fate, 


then there is no contingency, and' ther) all deliberation were the greateſt folly in the. 
world; becauſe finte only one part is poſſible'( that being impoſſible to come to pals 
which God hath' inevirably decreed ſhall never be) the other part is but a Chimera, 
and' therefore nor ſubje& ro conſultation. Add'ro this, if all, our ations were prede- 
termin'd; then one man” were not Hetter than' another, and there could be no diffe- 
rence of rewards in Heaven or Earth ; God might g7ve what he pleaſe, bur he ſhall 
reward noje, nbt in any ſence whatſdever ; and Chriſtian Princes may as well hang 
x true mart as a thief, becaule this man' no more breaks his law than. the other, for 
neither of them'do obey or difobey, but it is fortune that is hang'd, and fortune that 
is advanc'd : 


Ile crucem [ ſortis ] pretium tulit, hic diadema ; | 
And there is no fuch thing as vertue, no praite, and nolaw. Bur in alt this there is 
nothing new. For theſe were long fince the diſcourſes of S. 4uſtin againſt the Ma- 


nichees, and S /Hierom againſt the Pelagzans ; and S: Leo by theſe very Medinms con- 
ſutes the Priſcil/zaniſts, as appears in his 19 Epiſtle ro Zuribinus rhe Biſhop. Bur cer- 
tainly that is a ſtrange propoſition which affirms that nothing is poſlible but whar is 
done; and to what purpoſe is repentance 2 No. man repents thar he cold not ſpeak 
as ſoon as he was born, and no man repents that he was begotten into the world by 
the ordinary way of all the Earth. He that repents 1s troubled for doing what he 
ought not, and what he need not. But I will go en no further in rhis particular ; 
not becaule I cannot chuſe, for I could add very many more things, but becauſe ifa 
man hath not a power to Witt or nill; it ts ro no purpoſe to write caſes of Contcience, 
or indeed to do any thing as wiſe men ſhould. A fool and a wife man differ not, a 
lazy man and a diligent, a good man and a bad, ſave only one hath a better ſtar ; 
they differ as a ſtrong man and a weak : but though one be the better thing, he is 
not the better man. But I am not here to diſpute, yer l[ ſhall obſerve a few things 
which may be uſetul to the queſtion as the queſtion can minifier to practice. | 

x. That whereas all men granting liberty of will in aCtions of natural life and 


common entercourſe, many of them deny it in moral a&tions, and many deny it 
ih ations ſpiritual, they confider not that they evacuate and deſtroy the very na- 


ture and purpoſe of liberty and choice. For befides that the caſe of moral ations 


and ſpiritual is all one, for that action is moral winch ts done in obedience or drfobe- 


_ dience fo a law, and ſpiritual is no more, fave only it relates to another law, to the 


Evangelical or Spiritual /aw of /iberty, but in the nature of the thing i is the ſame, 
and tan as well be choſen one as the other, when rhey are equally taught, and 
alike commanded, and propounded under tlie fame proportiomble armbility, and 
till they be ſo they are not equally laws; beſides this; the denying hberty in aff mo- 
ral things, that is, in all things of manners, in all things of obedience tothe laws of 
God and Man, and the allowing it in things under no ſaw, is a deſtruction of tae 
very nature and purpoſe of liberty. For the only end of liberty is to make us ca- 
pable of laws, of vertae and reward, and to diftinguith us from beafts by a dt- 
ſtin& manner of approach to God, and a way of conformity to him proper to us ; 


and except in the matter of Divinc and Humane laws, except-inthe matter of vertue 


and 
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and yice, except'in order to reward or puniſhment, liberty and choice were ggod for 
nothing : for--to keep our ſelves from harm, and poiſon, and enemies, a natural in- 
tin, and lower! appetites, and more brutiſh faculties would ſerve our needs as well 
as the. needs of birds and beaſts. - And therefore: to allow it where it.is good for no- 
thing,. and to deny. it where only-it can be uſeful and reaſonable and fit to be done, 
and given by.the wiſe Father of-ajl his creatyres, muſt needs be amis. ,_ 
4 2. Liberty of choice in moral ations, .that.is, in all that can be good or bad, is 
agreeable ro the whole method and purpoſe, the Oeconomy and deſign of humane 
nature and being. For we are a creature between Angel and Beaſt, and we under- 
ſtand ſomething, and are ignorant of much; and the things that are before us are 
mixt of good and evil, and our duty hath much-good and fome evil, and fin hath ſome 
good and much evil, and therefore theſe things are and they are not to be purſued ; 
Omne voluntarium eſt etiam inwluntarium, and there is a weight on both ſides, and 
our propoſitions are probable, not true and falſe, but for ſeveral reaſons ſeeming 
both to ſeveral perſons. Now if to all this there were not a faculty that ſhquld pro- 
portionably, and in even meaſures, and by a ſymbolical progreſſion tend to theſe 
things, we could not underſtand, we could not ſee, we could not admire the num- 
bers and muſick and proportions: of the Divine wiſdom in. our creation 1n relation to 
this order of things. For ſince in our objects there is good and evil in confuſion or 
imperfect mixture, if our faculties teriding to theſe objeQs were natural,” and not de- 
liberative and. eleQtive, they mult take all in, or thruſt all out, and either they muſt 
receive no good, or admit every evil. Ir is natural for everything to love its good 
and to avoid its evil: now when the good-and evil are: fimple and unmixt or not dif- 
cerned, an inſtin& and a natural tendency to the objet is ſufficient to invyeſt it in the 
poſſeſſion. But when they iare mixt, and we are commanded, to :chuſe the good 
and eſchew the evil, if to an indifferent obje& there be not an indifferent faculty, 
what Symmetry and proportion 1s 1n this creation ? It there be two amabilities pro- 
pounded, and only one is to be followed, and the other avoided, ſince the hand hath 
five, the ſoul muſt at leaſt have two-fingers, the one to take, the other to put away. 
And this is fo in all ſpecies or kinds of mora/ ations, even that kind which we call 
Jpiritaal ; for with that alſo there is mingled ſo much difficulty and difpleaſure, that 
is, ſo much evil, ſo much that we naturally and reaſonably deſire to avoid, and the 
avoiding, of this evil does fo ſtand againſt the chufing of the other good, that a"na- 
tural and unchufing faculty can do nothing at all in the queſtion. But upon this ac- 
count God hath commanded induſtry, diligence, toleration; patience, longanimi- 
ty, mortification ; that is, he hath ſet before us ſeyeral cligibilities-in order to feve- 
ral ends, which muſt either be wholly to no purpoſe, or an art of vexation and in- 
-ſtrument of torment to evil purpoſe, or elſe the means of a reward, and the way of 
_ by the advantage of a free and a wiſe choice, and this 15 to very good pur- 
pole. | 
Materiamque tuis triſtem. virtutibus imple : Ovid. Triſt. 
Ardua per praceps gloria vadit iter. SY 
Hedftora- quis noſſet, ft felix Troja fuiſſet ? 
| Publica virtutis per mala fafta via ef. 
It is difficulty' and the mixture of ſeveral amabilities that preſuppoſes choice and 
makes vertue. But if events and ations were equally predetermin'd, idleneſs 
would be as good as labour, and peviſhnels as good as patience; but then a man 
could never come to God. It was well faid of Euſebius, Swug apyin Tixe, uy 5 
EUEAETIOS' - howndtws F auTIy aapeas Tegs m0 IFredati, AS idlenels 1s to therbudy, 
| ſois careleſneſs and inconſideration to the ſoul, but exerciſe and difficulty and morti- 
fication bring us unto God = but theſe things cannot be underſtood but where there 
is liberty and election, and yer- without theſe there is no vertue. | 
—— Nam virtus futile Nomen | Sil, Ical, 1, 9. 
Ni decus adfuerit patiendo, ubi tempora lethi | 
Proxima fint; pulchramque petat per wvulnera laudem.. | 
Difficulty makes vertue, - and the' contrariety of objes makes difficulty, and the 
various ends and amabilities make the contrariety, and liberty is the hand and fingers 
of the ſoul'by which ſhe picks and chuſes, and if ſhe gathers flowers ſhe'makes her ſelf 
a garland of immortality. Bi2T' 2 dank 


3. All 
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3. All this ſtate of things thus repreſented muſt needs fignifie a ſtate much more 
perfe&t than that of beaſts, but very imperfe@ in reſpe@ of that of Angels, and of 
that which we our ſelves expect hereafter ; and therefore that liberty which is 
made in juſt proportion to fit this imperfeRion- muſt allo of itſelf needs be imperfect, 
and need not be envied to mankind as if it werea jewel of the celeſtial crown. Alas, 
it is an imperfetion, fit to humble us, not to make us proud; it is 'not too much ' 
to be given us, it is a partion of our imperfect condition; it only ſets us higher than 
a Tulip, and enlarges our border beyond the folds of ſheep or the Oxens itall, bur it 
keeps us in our juſt ſtation, ſervants to God, inferior to Angels, and in poſſibility 
of becoming Saints. For in moral or ſpiritual things /iberty and indetermination is 
weakneſs, and ſuppoſes a great infirmity of our reaſon, and a great want of love. 
For- if we underſtood all the degrees of amability in the ſervice of God, and if we 
could love God as he deſerves, we could not deliberate concerning his ſervice, 
and we could not poſlibly chaſe or be in love with diſobedience, we fhould have no 
liberty left, nothing concerning which we could deliberate; for there is no delibe- 
ration but when ſomething is to be retus'd, and ſomething is to be preferr'd, which 
could not be but that we underſtand good bur little, arid love it leſs. For the Saints 
and Angels in Heaven and' God himſelf love good and cannot chuſe evil, becauſe to 
do ſo were imperfe&tion and infelicity ; and the Devils and accurſed fouls hate alt 
good, without liberty and indifferency : but between theſe is the ſtate of Man in 
the days of his pilgrimage, until he comes to a confirmation in one of the oppofite 
terrhs. Liberty of will is like the motion of a Magnetick needle toward the 
North, full of trembling and uncertainty till it be fixt in the beloved point : 
It wavers as long as it 1s free, and is at reſt when it can chuſe no more. lt is 
humility and truth to allow to man this liberty ; and therefore. for this we may 
lay our faces in the duſt, and confeſs that our dignity and excellence ſuppoſes mi- 
ſery and is imperfeRion, but the inſtrument and capacity of all duty and all ver- 
rue. 

6. 4 In the enquiries concerning the efficient cauſe of moral ations men do deny 
one rruth for fear of loſing another, and will not allow to man a liberty of choice 
in ſpiritual ations and moral effects, for fear of diſparaging the grace of God; 

whereas 1t 15 by the grace of God that we have this hberty. 7pſa 


S. Auguſtinus lib. 2, de peccator, merit. 
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ratio quemlibet noſtrum querentem vehementer anguſtat, ne fic defenda- 
mus gratiam ut liberum arbitrium auferre videamur : rurſus nec libe- 
rum fic aſſeramus arbitrium, ut ſuperba impietate ingrati Dei gratiz 
judicemur. It is very eafie to reconcile God's grace with our liber- 
ty, becauſe by this grace it is that we have this liberty. For no 
man can chute what he does not know, and no man can love that 
which hath in it no amability. Now becauſe we have all notices 
ſpiritual, and the arguments of invitation to obedience in duties 
Evangelical from revelation and the grace of God, therefore to 
this we owe the liberty of our will, that is, a power to chuſe ſpiri- 


tual things. Grace and Truth come by Jeſus Chriſt, and liberty of 
will comes from him ; for if !he Sox makes us free, then are we free indeed: but this is 
not by giving us new taculties, but new ſtrengths and new inſtruments to thele fa- 
culties we have already. Burt let it be this way or any other, we cannot work till 
we have powers to work, and we cannot chuſe till we have liberty, and we cannot 
be under a law, and promiſes and threatnings, if we cannot chuſe : and theretore it 
matters not as to our preſent enquiry, the explication and manner of ſpeaking of 
which {chool of learning we or any man thall pleaſe to follow : this only we are to 
rely vpon, that the man cannot be a good man, if he do not chuſe the good and de- 
cline the evil; and there is no ſuch thing as Conſcience, and there is no need of it, 
and no ule (except it be merely to torment us,) unlels it be to guide us into the choice 

_ of good, and to deter us from doing evil. | 
7. But laſtly, It will yet be ſufficient to the verification of this Rule, that whether 
we affirm or deny the /iberty of the will, yet that there be in every-ation good or 
bad the aftion of the will; and if that be not neceſfary to be admitted as the cauſe of 
morality, then he that kills a man againſt his will is as bad as he that did it 
with his will, and he that receives the holy Sacrament by conſtraint, does as well 
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e&ye;-and in the members of the bbdy : bur then'fn theſe is onl: the material part of 
the ſin; if the ations ſubjected in neg be frivoluntary they are.not crimina}, they 
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plains, Noluit intelligere” ut Bene ageret, He re bd. underſtanding. Now fincs i in 
at the faculties the wilt of Man th a dominipn, and is the avſe of all' moral 
+Hons,” from thence they have their effimate; and are acquitted or condemned 
accordingly ; : according to that of S. Bernard, "Nihil ardet in inferno nift 1 propri 74: Vo- 
lentas, Nothing makes fuel for the flathes of Hell, but the will 'of Man, and' evil 
aRions rhat are voluntary and choſen... ©, 
"The _ of this diſcourſe in order to Conſcience is ' that no Man loſe his 
peace Concern uns the controvefted articles' and diſputes of Utriflendom If he in- 
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deration but becauſe he thinks it true ; if ke will quit any intereſt rather tha loſe a 
truth; if he dares own what he hath found and N quit an and if he loves it ſo much 
the more by how much he Veves it more conducing to piety and the honour of 
God: he hath done what a good and a wiſe Man ſhould do; he meds nor. regard 
what any Man threatens, nor fear God's anger when as Man of another ſe threatens” 
Him with damnation: for he thar Reartily endeavours to pleaſe God, and ſearches 
what his will is that he may obey it, certaioly loves God; and nothing thar loves 


vil Parents, no being born from illegitimate embraces, no unjuſt ſentences of Men 

irreconcile us to God, or, -prejudice our Erernal intereſt. God will Judge us 
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. Let no Man thiok thar either God. will, or that the Devil can make us fin. 
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rey buſineſs and .divertiſements.... And .that which is nothing can, produce. 
nothing, : and neither good nor evil can come. .from that which 1s.nat ; they, both. 
muſt have a a poſitive cauſe, if they have in them a any morality... 'Eysn.not ro,cammir 
adultery is not commendable, unleſs that omiſſion ,be choſer,... >, 0d this-is very 
remarkable” in- order to Conſcience. For the whole duty of, Nino . conſ] ts. ine 
chewing evil and doing good : but to will and to chuſc ps IS; Pn neceſſary, Li. it 
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mory but kis bottle, and his hook, .and nothing, into, bis head, . but, char, his ſheep 
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made impotent by mortification, or by his choſen and beloved ſtate-of life be made 
impoſſible ; that is, unleſs by rhe arrs of the ſpirit he hath made it vain, or by his fre- 
quen: vitories he hath made the Devil flee away, - and ſo bought his Peace at the 
price of a mighty war, and his reſt at the charge of a pertinacious labour. In all theſe 
caſes the omiſſion is negative as to the preſent ſtate of things; and yet it is vertuous, 
becauſe it hada poſitive and a vertuous cauſe, which now it may be lies ſtill becauſe 
it hath produc'd a permanent and perpetual effect. . . TREE © 
16, And upon this account we alſo can hope for the reward even of thoſe graces which 
we never exerciſe. The Prince. that refuſes the offer of a crown or the poſlibilities 
of the Empire becauſe they do not belong to him, ſhall certainly have a great reward, 
becauſe upon the nobleſt account he avoids a very great evil. Bur the poor herdſman 
that dwells upon his own acre, and feeds the little yokes and couples of ſheep on high 
ways and mountains, and looks not ambitiouſly on his neighbours farm, nor covets 
the next cottage, which yet he likes well, and thinks it excellent, becaule it hath a 
chimney, nor would do an act of falſhood to get his own tenement rent-free, this 
man ſhall have a reward in proportion great as that juſt Prince who refuſes to oppreſs 
his brother when his ſtate is broken by rebellion and diſadvantages. For there is no 
vertue but may be lov'd and courted, delighted inand commendedin every ſtate and 
circumſtance of life: and though it be not exercisd in noble temptations and trials 
proper to the moſt excellent and remarked perſons ;. yet the very images and little 
records of trial may expreſs a love and choice which may be equal to that which: is 
proſperous by the greateſt exerciſe and indication. For there are little envies and 
ambitions even in cottages, and therefore there may be the choice and volition of 
humility and peaceful thoughts and acts of charity: and there may be unchaſtity 
even in marriage; and therefore though the contention is eaſier, and the temptati- 
ons bur inconſiderable, yet they alſo when they are immur'd by their Sacramental 
deferifatives and ſecurities may delight in chaſtity, and therefore rejoyce in that ſtate 
becauſe it ſecures them from uncleannels ; and therefore for this love, an a&t of 
choice, even for delighting in that ſafety, may find a reward of chaſtity : and there 
may be covetouſneſs amongſt them that are full of plenty, and therefore even the 
richeſt perſon can be employed in ſecuring the grace of contentednels, though he 
have but little temptation to the contrary. * Indeed if a beggar with tempted with 
the offer of 20000 /. the temptation would be too big for him, it he underſtood the 
ſormm ; and poſſibly if he be a vertuous man, and would not be tempted to tell a 
Iye for 205. or ſor one of his own poſlible and likely ſumms, yet for fo vaſt a heap of 
gold bigger than his thoughts, he might be put beyond his vertue. But therefore 
God in his goodneſs to mankind does ſeldom permit ſuch trials and unequal hazards, 
and to our not being ſo tempted (without. diſparagement to our vertue and. our 
choice) we may well confeſs we owe our innocence. But becauſe God. ſuffers our 
temptations to be by accidents happening in our own condition, and we are com- 
monly tried by that which is before us, or next abave us; every one can either ex- 
erciſe or chuſe rhe worthineſs of every grace, and may hope for the reward of the 
whole vertue by reſiſting the moſt inconſiderable temptation to its contrary, if in 
caſe he have no bigger, he equally chuſes the vertue, and rejoyces jn his innocence. 
And he that does reſiſt, or by any means expedite himſelf from his own temptation, 
ſhall be rewarded equally to him, to whom the. greateſt is but his next beſt. * For 
our vertue is not to be eſtimated by the inſtante, but the willingneſs and the cou- 
rage, the readineſs of mind and alactity of choice, by the proportion of the man and 
the methods of his labour, the reſolution of the will, and the preparation of the 
heart; and we muſt account our omiſſions or eſchewings of evil to be vertuous, by 
what we have done againſt ir, by our prayer and our watchfulnels, our fear and cau; 


tion, not by an unactive lite, and a dull peace, and a negative omiltion: for be does 


not eſchew evil that does not do evil, but he that will not do it. i 
I7. 3. Al 4s that paſs without any conſent of the will are indifferent ; that is, they .are 
natural, or unavoidable, 6r the produCtions of tancy, or ſome other unchufing 
faculty; or they are the firſt motions of a paſſton, or rhe emotions of lome exterior 
violence; as the ſudden motion of an eye, the head or heart, the hands or feet. 
Now that theſe are as indifierent as to grow, or to yawn, to cough or to ſneeze, ap- 
pears becauſe they are of the fame aature, and partake equally of the ſame reaſon. 
But theſe inſtances can be made to differ. For thoſe which are fo natural that the 
Ttt whoſe 
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whole effect alfo is natural, and cannot paſs on to morality or be a ſubje to a com- 
mand are always indifferent in their whole kind, and in all. their degrees, and in all 
their circumſtances. Thus to grow taller, to digeſt meat, to wink with the eye 
in the face of the Sun, are not capable of morality. ' But tho'e things which are at 
firſt only natural, and afterwards are nursd by the will and diſcourle, they are 
only at firſt indifterent, becauſe they then only are unavoidable. To look upon a 
woman is no. fin, if ſhe ſuddenly comes into our preſence, though every ſuch look 
by reafon of the mans weakneſs were a temptation: for at firſt there was no time to 
deliberate, and therefore we could not be bound nor to look, and if we had not ſeen 
her it had nor been good at all, nor evil. But to look upon her ſo long till we luſt 
aſter her, to look upon her but to the entertainment ot any faculty that miniſters 
to luſt, to obſerve that which is precious in her bur ſo long that the wiil do conſent 
to that which is, or is likely to.be vile, that corrupts the manners and prevaricates 
the law. 

4. No attion of the will is indifferent, but is either lawſul or unlawful, and there- 
fore good or bad. For although there is in many actions that which the School calls 
indifferentiam ſecundum ſpeciem, an indifference in the kind of a&tion, or in reſpeCt of 
the objet; yet when ſuch actions come under deliberation and to be inveſted with 
circumſtances, they cannot be conſider at all, but that firſt they muſt be under 
ſtood to be lawful or unlawful; for that very objective or ſpecifick indiflerence ſup- 
poſes the ation lawful: and he that does a thing though Eut with that deliberation 
and precaution, does do well, unleſs there be ſomething elſe allo to be conſider, 
and then it may be he does better, or it may be 11]; bur when it is come as far as to 
be choſen and conſidered, it muſt be good or bad. For whatſoever that is about 
which we deliberate, we do it for a reaſon that to us cannot ſeem indifferent; it isfor 
an innocent and a good end, for good to our ſelves or others : and nothing can come 
under the conſideration of being an end of humane aCtions, but is dire&ed by the 
words or by the reaſon, by the deſign or the proportion of ſome law. For even our 
profit or our pleaſure are to be conducted by the meaſures of the ſpirit: and there is 
nothing elſe beſides profe and pleaſare that is good, or can become the end of an aQti- 
on, excepting only what is honeſt: and theretore every thing that is good or can be 
the reaſon of an action is under a law, and conſequently cannot be indifferent, ac- 
cording to the\'dorine of S. Auſtin, Quanquam wvoluntas, mirum fi poteſt in medio 
quodam ita conſiſtere, ut nec bona nec mala fit : aut enim juſtitiam diligimus, & bona eſt, 
& /i magis diligimus, magis bona, fi minus, minus bona, aut fi omnino non diligimus, non 
bona elf. Quis vero dubitet dicere voluntatem nullo modo juſtitiam diligentem nou modo 
elſe malam, ſed peſſimam woluntatem? Frgo woluntas aut bona eſt aut mala, &c. 


- Whatſoever we do, we do it for a good end or an evil; for if we do it for no end, we 
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do not work like men: and according as the reaſon is which moves the ation, lo is 


the will, either good or bad: for though vertue oftentimes is in the midſt between 


two evils; yer the will of man is never fo in the middle as to be between good and 
evil; for every thing that can move the will is good, or it ſeems ſo, and according]y 
{o is the will. | 

Indeed every action we do is not in an immediate order to Eternal bleſſing or infe- 
licity; but yet mediately and by conſequence, and in the whole ditpofition of aftairs 
adds great moments toit. Bonum eft continentia, malum eſt luxuria; inter utrumque 
indifferens, ambulare, capitis naribus purgamenta projicere, ſputis rheumata jacere. Hoc 
nec bonum, nec malum : frve enim feceris, ſrve non, nec juſtitiam habebis nec injuſtitiam, 
faid S. Hierom. Continence is good, and Iuxury is evil; but between theſe it is indiffe- 
rent to walk, to blow the noſe, to ſpit. Theſe things are neither good nor bad, for whether 
you do them or do them not, you are by them neither juſt nor unjuſt. For beſides that 
S. Fierom inſtances in things of a ſpecifick and objeftive indifference, of which | 
have already ſpoken, that which he fays is true in reſpe& of the ſupernatural end 
of man, to which rheſe things (concerning which oftentimes we do not deliberate 
at all, and even then when we do deliberate, they) operate but little. But becauſe 
the inſtances are in natural things, where the will hath very little to do, we {hall 
beſt underſtand this propoſition by the inſtance of S. Gregory ; Nonnulli diligunt 
proximos, ſed per affettionem cognationis & carnis, quibus in hac dilefione ſacra eloquia 
nou contradicunt. Our natural love to our kindred is a thing ſo indifferent, not in its 


own nature, but of ſo little concern ro cternity if it be only upon the ſtock of Nature, 
that 
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that all that can be ſaid of /it is, that the Scriptures do not' forbid it. That is, 
whatſoever is natural is not conſiderable in morality. But becauſe this which firſt 
enters by nature is commanded by God, .and can be confirm'd'and improv'd by the 
will, therefore it can. become ſpiritual : but that which is natural is firſt; and then 
that which is ſpiritual : ſo that although at the-firſt and when it is only the product 
of nature, it 1s but a. diſpoſition: and a facility towards-a ſpiritual or moral duty ; 
yet as ſoon as ever the will handles it, it puts- on its upper garment or morality, 
and may come to be inveſted with a robe of glory. ' And this was very welldiſcoursd 
of by the Author of the TTroywwouxe in S. Auſtin; Efje fatemur liberum arbitrium om- 
nibus hominibus, habens quidem judicium rationis, non per quod fit idoneum qa ad Deum 
pertinent fine Deo aut inchoare, aut certe peragere, ſed tantum in operibus vitz praſentis, 
tam bonis quam etiam malis. Bonis dico que de bono nuture oriuntar, id eſt, velle laborare 
in agro, velle manducare & bibere ; In things pertaining to God we cannot begin, or at leaſt 
we cannot finiſh any thing without God and his grace. But in the things of this life we have 
a free choice, whether the things be good or evil. For thoſe I call good which do natural good, 
as to be willing to work in the field, to will to eat or to drink. Noweeven theſe thingsare 
always good or bad when rhey are once choſen by the will, and to theſe very things 
the Divine grace does give aſſiſtance. So the fame author, Yele quicquid bonum ad 
preſentem pertinet vitam, non fine Divino gubernaculo ſubfiſtunt, A Man cannot chuſe 
well even in things belonging to this life, without the Divine aſliſtance. And 
therefore in things of great concernment we pray to God to condud and dire& our 
choice, And ſince the order and perfection of every creature is to do aRions agree- 
able.to the end and perfeion of his nature, it is a purſuance of the .end of God 
and of his own felicity, Although to do fo is nor vertue in beaſts, becauſe; they 
are directed by an external principle, and themſelves chuſe ic not; yet in Men it 1s 
vertue, and it is obedience : and although it is natural to do ſo, and it is unna- 
tural to do otherwiſe ; yet becaule it is allo choſen in many inſtances, in them it 
is a vertue or a vice reſpectively : and though it be no eminent vertue to do ſo, yer 
it is a prodigious fin to do otherwiſe; for fins againſt nature are ordinarily and in 
molt inſtances the worſt; which does demonſtrate; that even'things of nature and 
the actions of our prime appetites, when they can be conſfiderd and choſen, never 
can be indifferent ; and for other things which are not of nature, there is leſs queſtion. 
Thus to walk, to eat, to drink, to reſt, to take phyſick for the procuring health, 
or the caſe of our labours, or any end of charity to our ſelves or others, to talk, 
to tell ſtories, or any other thing that is good or can miniſter good ro - nature or 
ſociety is good, not only naturally, but morally, and may allo be ſpiritually fo: for 
it being a duty to God to preſerve our ſelves, and againſt a commandment to de- 
ſtroy our {elves ; it being a duty to be affable and courteous in our deportment, 
to be gentle and kind and charitable ; it being charity to make our own lives and the 
lives of others pleaſant, and their condition not only tolerable but eligible ; there 
is no peradventure but every thing of our lives can be good or bad, becauſe if it can 
miniſter to good or evil ends, it can be choſen for thoſe ends, and therefore muſt 
partake of good or evil accordingly. How theſe ends are to be conſidered, 
and with what intention and actual or habitual intuition, I am afterwards ro 
conſider : for the preſent it fuffices that upon this account the actions themſelves 
are not indifferent. | 

20 And this doctrine is to great and ſevere purpoſes taught by our Bleſſed Saviour. 
Of every idle word that a man ſhall ſpeak, he ſhall give account in that day. It was a known 
faying among the Jews, Cavebit vir ne cum uxore loguatur turpia, quia etiam propter 
ſermonem levem viri cum uxore adducetur ille in judicium, laid Rabbi Fonah ; Even in liv. Timo- 
the looſneſs of a Man's talk with his wife ſhall be brought into judgment : and Maz- 1is. 
menides ſaid, Pleraque verba ſunt otioſa & cauſam prebent iniquitatis, Moſt words 
are ſuch which ſome way or other miniſter to iniquity, and therefore ſhall 
certainly paſs the fiery trial Fay pnua Tomey, fo it is in ſome Greek Copies, 
every wicked word : for an idle word is not indifferent ; it may have in it ſome de- 
gree of wickedneſs, and therefore may be fit to be forbidden, and conſequently 
ſhall be judged. Otioſum verbum ef? quod fine utilitate. & loquentis dicitur & audien- 
tis, fi omiſfis ſerits de rebus frivolis loquamur, & fabulas narremus antiquas. Ceterum 
qui ſcurrilia explicat, & cachinnis ora diſſolvit, & aliquid profert turpitudinis, hic oy __ 
won otioſi verbi, ſed criminoſi tenebitur reus, faid S. Hierom.: ' That which neither c@n. © 
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profits him that ſpeaks nor him that hears, is an idle werd; any thing that is not 
ſerious, but frivolous and like an old tale. But if it be diffolute or wanton, it is 
not idle but criminal: S. Chryſoſtom expounds the words to the tame purpoſe, 
calling that an idle werd, which is ſpoken without juſt inducement in ſome kind or 

In Regul. bre. arder of good things, and that which is mixt with lying or flander, Omwne verham 

vior, reſp. ad quod non conducit ad propaſitam in Domino utilitatem, vanum & otioſum eft, faid $. Baſil: 

merte 23 That,ward which is not for edification, that is, that which does no good at all, muſt 
needs be evil: Nay further yet, Yerhun otiofum eff quod, etiamfi bonum fit, ad edif.- 
cationem fidei tamen uow aptatur. Ft fi ejutmodi verba tn caleberrima illo totins orbis 
conventu examinabuntar, quid feurrilibus, © detrabentibus, © obſcanis werbis fret > 
That is ay idle word, which although it be good, yet does not teud to the edification of 
faith; and if ſuch words as theſe ſhall be examin'd in the great affembly of all mankind, 
what fhall be done to detraiting, feurrilons aud laſeivious talking ? | fuppoſe, S. Bajil's 
meaning is,that all propofitions which being built upon the foundation are not fic for 
the promotion of it, they: are not ſilver or gold, but a fuperſtruQture of wood or 
hay or ſtubble: eventheſe and thoſe ſhalt be examin'd in the eternal ſcrutiny ; nothing 
ſball eſcape there; if/it will. not endure the fire, it ſhall be conſumed. For if the 
ation here have any. material end, it ſhall hereafter have a material reward + if it 
have.no.end, yet the Man that did it was fent hither to a better end than to datoolifh 
and ufeleſs things. The very doing or fpeaking that which is good for nothing, is 
evil, and ſhall be difcernd and judged. We ſee it even in the judgments of Men: 
Martial tells of a good Man that had pot a trick to invite his friends to walk; to: 
bath, to eat, to drink with him, and in all his enterviews he would be perpetually 
reading of his Verſes: one would have thought the thing it ſelf were innocent, if 
the queſtion had been ask'd concerning the thing alone ; but they that felt the 
folly and the tediouſneſs of it, were afraid to fee him. 


Vir probus, juſtus, innocens timeris. 


Eoiſt. 26, lib. And Sidonins tells of ſome idle perſons, quos execratilis popularitas agit ; civium 

5. maximos manu preuſant, eque conſeſſu publico abducunt, ac ſequeſtratis ofcula impingunt, 
operam ſuam ſpondent, ſed non petiti. Utque videantur in negotii communis aſſer- 
tione legari, evellionem refundunt, ipſoſque ſumptus ultro recuſant, & ab ambitu 
clam rogant fingulos, ut ab omnibus palam rogentur, &c. their very civilicy is trouble- 
ſome, their idlene(s is hugely buſie, and their imployment ſignifies nothing. 


Ardelionum natio, occupata in otio, 
Phzdr. fab, Gratis anhelans, multa agendo nihil agens, 
L 2. 36. Sibi moleſta & aliis odiof ſſima. 


They do nothing, and yet never ſtand ſtill, and are very troubleſome ta themſelves 
and others. Such an idleneſs as this, whether in words or deeds, if it can be con- 
fider'd and obſerved here, ſhall not efcape a ſtricter conſideration hereafter. For 
none of theſe things in the event of affairs ſhall prove to be indifferent. 

21. The effe&tof this queſtion is very great; for it ingages us upon a ſtrict watch- 
fulneſs over all our words and actions, and to a wiſe inquiry when they are done, 
and ſcatters that incnriouſneſs and inadvertency of ſpirit which ſeizes upon moſt 
Men while they do ations which they conſider not whether they be right or wrong, 
and ſuppoſing actions, many more than there are, to be i their whole kind indifte- 
rent, would tain make them fo i» their individual, and by never diſputing the par- 
riculars, detain the ation in a neutrality as to the Conſcience, never repreſenting 
it either as lawful or unlawful, much leſs as good and evil. But: our a&tions ſhall 
be judg'd by God's meaſures, not by our wilful- and ignorant miſtakes. 2. Every 
thing we do muſt twice paſs through the Conſcience ; once when it is 70 be done, 
and again when zt zs done: And not only whatſoever is not of faith is fin, ſo that 
we {inif we are not perſwaded it is lawful; but it becomes a ſin, when we are care: 
leſs and conſider not at all, either aQtually or habiteally, either openly or by invo- 
lution, as it is alone or Is it is In conjution with ſomething elſe, by direct intuition 
or conſequent deduction, by expreſs.notices or by reaſonable preſumptions, by rule 


or by fame, by our own reaſon or by the reaſon of others whom we may fairly truſt. 
Queſtion 
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22. Whetheris it neceſſary for the doing of good that we have an expreſs at of YVolition 2 or is 
it not ſufficient in ſome caſes that we are not unwilling 2 Is it not enough that we do not op- 
poſe it 2 but muſt we alſo promore it > That is, Although ations of themſelves be not in- 
different when they are choſen ; may not the will be allowed to be indifferent to ſome good 
things that are laid before her 2 and what Kind or degrees of indifference to good can telaw- 
ful, and in what caſes ? | 

23 This is not a queſtion of ſingle actions principally, but of ſtates of life and being, 
and of ſingle actions only by conſequence and involution in the whole : But of great 
uſefulneſs in the conduQ of Conſcience and making judgments concerning the ſtate 
of our ſouls; and it is a great endearment of the ations, the zeal and forwardneſs of 
the = and an aQtive piety. Firſt therefore in general I anſwer, then more parti- 
cularly. | 

24 In the Law of Moſes the righteouſneſs commanded was a defign for [mocence, their 
great Religion was Reſt, their Decalogue was a ſyſtem eſpecially of Negative com- 
mandments, the ſanQion: of the law was fear and terror, which affrights all men, 
but invites none, ir makes them afraid, but never willing ; their offices were pu- 
rifications and cleanſings away : but ſo little of good was to be done, that God was 
more careful that the people ſhould nor commir idolatry, than ſevere in calling them 
to admire his beauties; that they ſhould learn no evil, -than that they ſhould learn 
much good. Now to this negative ſtate of duty, a will doing nothing, an under- 
ſtanding not conſidering, a torgetfulnels of the queſtion, and a fitting ſtill might in 
many cales miniſter ; and. then the will is accidentally indifferent, when the aRion 
never ſtands before it, either as good or evil. But now under the Goſpel we are un- 
clean unleſs we have ative purities, and we are covetous unleſs we deſpiſe the world, 
and we are malicious by interpretation of law, unleſs we take what opportunities 
we have of doing good to: them that have us'd us ill, and even to be luke-warm is 
abominable to God, and our tongues may ſin with ſilence, and we are to keep holy- 
days not by reſt, but by religious labour, and we diſhonour the holy Name of God 
not only by curſed ſwearing, and falſe oaths, and evil covenants, but if we donor do 
him honour; if we do not advance his Kingdom we are retels, if we do not ſet his 
glory forward, we have prophan'd his holy name that is called upon us. 

25. And this is with ſome myſteriouſneſs intimated in the ſeveral ſences of thoſe words 
of ſcripture [ Therefore let my. Name be called upon them. ] So Facob's name was cal- Gen, gz, 15, 
Jed upon Rebeccah, and 2riah's name upon. Bathſhebaz Rebecca Facobi, & Urie Bath- 
ſheba: and upon Ephraim and Manaſſeh when Facob's name was called, the purpole 
was that they thould be reckon'd not as if they had been ſons of Foſeph, bur the ſons 

_ of Facob, having an equal portion in the diviſions of /ſrael. So in the Prophet *, * 1%. 4- 1 
Only let thy name . be called upon-us, that is, let us be reckon'd in thy portion, ac- 
counted to be thy people, thou our Father, -and we Sons and Daughters unto God. Now 
in' theſe inſtances of rhe Old: Teſtamenr,- it ſignifies honour and privilege, ſecu- 
rity of title and advantage of relation, ſomething that on their part was paſlive all 
the way. Bur in. the New Teſtament we' find the ſame expreſſion rendred to fuch 
purpoſes as will fignifie ſomething on our-parts alſo, ſome emanation of our will and 
choice, even an active duty. Baaognuen To xg oropy m banxantlty 6p was, They James 2. 7, 
blaſpheme that holy Name which is invocated upon you, that is,' they blaſpheme the 

Name of Jeſus Chriſt which was -put upon them in baptiſm, by invocation and ſo- 
lemn ſacramental prayer. The Name of Chriſt was then put upon us in that 
manner which teaches us how to wear it for ever after: it. was called upon and 
ſo put upon us; it muſt be called upon, and ſo worn by us. Here is invocatt- 
on relative to two terms, both ative and paſſive. And ſince it- is evident and 
clear in the ſcriptures of the. New Teſtament, that ca/ing v#-the Name of the Lord 
is us'd for being Diſtiples and ſervants of the Lord, as appears in thoſe words, Who- 
ſoever ſhall call on the Name of the Lord ſhall be ſaved, that is, all that have given up 
their names to Chriſt, all that have taken;his Name and live accordingly ; it fol- 

. Jows, that all we who bear the name of Chriſtians muſt not be content with the 
glorious appellation, or the excellency - the relation, but we muſt by —_ 
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lives, by our active obedience, by an operative faith, and a bufie love do honour to 
Chriſt, and glorifie that Name by which we are called and made illuſtrious. 

And this is rarely well tavght us by a proverbial ſaying uſed by our Bleſſed Lord, 
Fre that is not with us is againſt us; and he that gathereth not, . ſcattereth abroad - 
that is, it is not enough that our will do not chuſe gvil, or oppoſe it ſelf againſt 
God, and his holy Laws and Sermons. For many unconverted Gentiles, children 
and ſtrangers, the luke-warm and the indifferent, the deaf and the dumb, the ſtone; 
of the ſtreet and the gold of the Temple, the ſtarers and the taſkers, the Sceptick 
and the careleſs, thele have a negative indiflerence of will ; they do nor take part 
againſt Chriſt, but neither do they fight of his fide, and therefore 2re not populus 
voluntarius, their will and choice is not on Chriſt's fide. But the particulars are 
theſe,- which derermine the caſes of Conſcience which can dfile from this enqui- 
ry. | 
” There are in the Goſpels two proverbial ſayings, each of them twice usd. Ze 
that is not with us is againſt us ] and, * He that is not againſt us is with us.] The fay- 
ings are of contrary purpoſe and effe&t. For as the firſt injoyns us to the labour of 
love, and an active will, and an effective zeal, and a religion productive of perma- 
nent effeas; ſo the latt: r ſeems to be content with negative meaſures, to approve of 
an indifferent will, ro allow a neutrality, and that not only many ſingle ations, bur 
that a whole ſtate of life may have a negative indifference and indetermination. Now 
becauſe both the propoſitions muſt needs be true, they muſt have diſtin mealures, 
and proper ſignifications. Therefore, | 

xz. When Chriſt ſaid, Ze that is not againſt us is with us, he meant it principally 
of ſtrangers and aliens, perſons not admitted into the ſtrictures of the Covenant Evan- 
gelical, For when the Princes of the Nations conſpire againſt the Lords Chriſt, he 
that refuſes to joyn with them, declares that he will not be Chriſts enemy ; and e/? 
quiddam prodire tenus, this little is more than nothing. Thus Gamalze! was on 
Chriſt's fide, when he gave a gentle counſel in a caſe of the Apoſtles, with whom al- 
though he did not joyn, yet becauſe he would not: joyn againſt them, he was ſo. far 
with-them, that he was not eſteem'd an enemy': and it was noted of Foſeph of Ar:- 
mathea, that he was not conſenting to the ſentence of the High Prieſts in putting our 
Bleſſed Lord to death, and therefore he was a good man. His not doing that evil was 
a great indication of a friendly mind. | 

2. This is alſo true in queſtions of religion of difficult underſtanding, and leſs ne- 
ceſlary knowledge, or not of immediate concernment to ſalvation. , He that does not 
disbelieve the muracles of Chriſt, he that does not- ſtop his ears againſt the voice of 
Chriſt, he: that does not run after a ſtrangers voice, 7s not far from the Kingdom of 
Heaven : though the man knows little, yer if he believes nothing againſt any word of 
Chriſt, though many words of Chriſt were deliverd of which he knows: nothing, 
he hath pur his head into the folds of Chriſt. For in articles of belief which are nor 
of the foundation, an implicite belief in God and his Chrift is ſufficient, when there 
is no; vicious poſitive caule of the not knowing them explicitely : and if this were not 
true, ignorant and unſetter'd perſons were tied-to-as great learning and explicite 
knowledge as the profoundeſt Clerks: ;-. which becauſe it.is no were commanded; 'and 
1s very often impoſiible,;. and always unreaſonable to be exacted, it muſt follow:that it 


. will in moſt caſes be enough for the adior or unlearned that they: do not oppoſe what 
they, do not underſtand, but burnbly fabmit themſelves ro God): and their fuperiors, 


by ,a confident confeſſion of what they underſtand, and a modeſt conformity to thoſe 
other articles in which publick peace-:1s more-concerned than publick truth, -or their 
private duty. In this caſe a negative: indifference of the will by 'reaſon of the igno- 
rance of the underſtanding, that is, a not oppoſing what they underſtand not, and 
cannot underſtand, /is their ſecurity and their innocence. 

3. He that js not againſt Chriſt is with him, is true in the preparations and diſpo- 
ſitions to converfion. For. he that makes uſe-of alittle grace ſhall have more : and 
he that well utes the laws ot: his country, and keeps the juſtice of his Nation, and 
obſerves the principles ot reaſon,.and walks according to the light he hath, chough 
he hath not the broad-noon:day- of: the-Goſpel, ' yet he is ſo far on Chriſt's ſide, that 
Chriſt will joyn himſelt ro: his, and:draw him nearer, and advarice his Nature, and 
promote his: excelent diſpoſitions, and by: the 'merhods of ' the fpirit bring him to 
God... Upon this ſtock it was that God: ſent S. Peter to'Cornelivs, and that fo 
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many of the Jewiſh Proſelytes were converted to Chriſtianity, and ſo many wiſe Hea- 
thens, who had juſt and ingetiuous ſouls and liv'd good lives, were brought into rhe 
ſchools of Chriſt. : 

4. This is true alſo in the habits or ations of any one vertue when it is alone; or 
when it comes in upon the ſtock of nature, or education, or paſſion, or humane 
laws. He that does one good a for Chriſt, though he do no more, by that one 
action declares himſelf to be no enemy, and therefore he ſhall not loſe his reward ; 
though he give but a cup of cold water to a thirſty diſciple, in that capacity of his being a 


diſciple; nay, if it be but in the conſideration of his being chirſty, if ic be but by a 


ratural pity and tenderneſs, by the emotions of humanity, by the meltings ofa wor- 
thy diſpoſition and of tender bowels : and therefore muci1 more ſhall every worthy 
habir, though it be alone, though entring from a leſs pertect principle than a ſpiritual 
and Chriſtian grace. The chaſtity of Lucrerza, the honeſty of Dec/anus, the truth 
of Rutilius, the bravery of Scevola, the repentance of 4hab, the humiliation of 
Manaſſes, the zeal of Fehz, the compailion of 7irus over Feruſalem, thele things 
and theſe perſons are conſider'd by God, and have their portion of reward. And 
he is not wholly againſt Chriſt that does any thing for him: for our Bleſſed Lord 
is ſo gracious, that no man ſhall ſpeak a word tor him, or relieve any of his ſer- 
vants, or keep a memorial, but as far as that ation goes, according to the propor- 
tion of the choice and the good will, Chriſt will reckoa him to be on his ſide, and 
allot him a portion of his bleſſing, a younger Brothers part, though not the inheri- 
tance. | 

5. This is true of thoſe who being ſecretly convinc'd cannot yet ſhake off their pre- 
judices and their pitiable fears, who own Chriſt in their hearts, whoſe faith is weak 


_ and their doubts are ſtrong, who fear God heartily, and yet cannot quite ſhake off 


33» 


the fear of men; they alſo are reckon'd on Chriſt's tide fo tar, that they are not pre- 
ſent and actual enemies, but actual friends, and but potential proſeſlors and Diſciples. 
Thus Nicodemus was on Chriſt's ſide, by not being againſt him. He owned as much 
as he durſt ; he ſpake in behalf of Chriſt, but profeis'd him not; hebeliev'd in him, 
but fear'd the Jews. This was not enough to adopt him into the Kingdom, but this 
brought him from the enemies ſide, like the Xenites and the ſons of Rechab in the 
land of 1ſrael. 

6. To be with Chriſt hath many parts and degrees of progreſſion and avail. Eve- 
ry. man that profeſſes Chriſt is with him; he that is baptized, he that 1s called 
Chriſtian, he that delights in the name, he that is in the external communion of the 
Church is in ſome ſence with Chriſt, becauſe he is not againſt him. For whoever 
is a member of the Church, whoſoever retains his bapriſmal right, he that hath nor 
renounced Chriſtianity, loſt his faith, defied Chriſt, or turn'd Apoſtate, he is ſtill 
within the covenant of mercy, within the limits of grace and the power of the ſpi- 
rit; thatis, he hath a right to the privilege and grace of being admitted to repen- 
tance ard the conſequent grace of pardon: for baprtitm is for the remiſſion of ſins, and 
as long as that is not renounc'd, we have a perpetual title to remiſſion of fins, the 


; Sacrament as: to this purpole being of perpetual effect. Every ſuch perſon is yet a 


member of Chriſt, though barren and untruittul: his leat doth not proſper and his 
fruit ſprings not, yer there is a root remaining. For thus the Golpel is compared to 
a net- with fiſhes good and bad, to a field of corn and tares. For no man is thrown 
from grace and mercy, but the open, profelsd, irreconcileable enemies of Chriſt, 
voluntary and malicious Apoſtates; for they are cut oft from the root, and have no 
portion in it, as S. Pau/ largely diſcourſes in the txth and tenth Chapter to the /e- 
brews. But thoſe who (in againſt Chriſt, and diſhonour and grieve rhe holy Spirit of 


Chriſt, who fin and repent and yet fin and repent again, being always forrowtul, 
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and always have cauſe, theſe men have hopes, and time, and helps, and argu- 
ments, and probabilities of life, which they could not have but by being members of 
Chriſt's myſtical body. They are with Chriſt in Covenant and defire, in title and 
adoption, becauſe they are not againſt him in profeſlion and voluntary hoſtility : but 
they muſt go turther, or they die. - : 

tor all this efftets nothing elſe, but that we are tied to treat ſuch perſons not 
as enemies but as brethren; it expoſes ſuch to be chaſtisd and guided by the rod 
of Eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, but not to be cut off by the ſword of excifion and Anu- 
thema, and ſentences of deſpair; it does manifeſt the goodnels of God, the glorious 
MErcies 


, 
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mercies of our Redeemer, his aptneſs to pardon, his readineſs to receive us, his ds. 
ſires to have us ſav'd; his paſſion for our felicity, and the preſence of his preventing 
and auxiliary grace. But this was but the Proverb of ſtrangers and beginners, of in- 
fants and babes in Chriſt. | 
35. 7. But when we are entred into the Covenant of Grace, when we have declar', 
when the queſtion is concerning, final pardon and the hopes of glory, then the other 
Proverb is only true. It is not enough that we afe not againſt Chiiſt, bur we muſt Le 
with him and for him, earneſt and zealous, paſſionate and obedient, diligent and 
true, illuſtrious and inquiſitive; then it is, Ze that is not with Chriſt, is againſt him, 
For it is not enough that we are in the root ; that is, 1n preparation and diſpoſition 
but we muſt alſo bear truit in theroot ; for fo faith our Bleſſed Saviour, / am the Vine : 
Join 15. 1,2. my Father is the Husbandman: Every branch in me that beareth not fruit ſhall be cut off 
Firſt they are in Chriſt as in the Vine, before they can bear fruit; and there he ſuffers 
them to be in expeQation of fruit ; of which if they fail in their reafon, they ſhall be 
cut off, * For thecale between Chriſt and the world is as it was between Czar and 
Pompey. Pompey had the poſſeſſion and the right : and therefore as Cicero in his 
Oration pro Ligario affirms, Pompey's party acknowledged none but his certain and 
profetled friends ; adverſarios autem putare nift qui nobiſcum eſfſent, and all to be againſt 
them that were not with them: 7e autem (faith he to Czſar ) qui contra te non eſſent, 
tuos. For Caſar was bur entring upon his new fortune, and all that he could get to 
himſelf, and all that would nor aſſiſt his enemy, were his purchaſe or ſecurity. So 
it is with Chriſt in the beginnings of our Converſion ; it is a degree of victory to ar- 
reſt our thoughts, and our not conſentings to the world and its tond aftedions, is ah 
approach and an acceſſion to Chriſt. Bur when our Lord hath gotten the firſt victo- 
ries, when he hath acquir d poſſctſion as well as right to a foul, and hath a title to 
rule alone, then the propoſition is chang'd. Chriſt will nor be ſatisfied with neutra- 
lity and an indifferent undetermin'd will, but he will have our love and ative 
choice, and he will be honour'd by all our ſervices: and then the Chriſtian Philoſo- 
phy relies upon theſe-principles: * Ze that does not love God is his enemy ; * Not togo 
forward is to go backward; * Not to do good is a doing evil, and luke-warmnefs is an 
evil ſtate; and * We muſt nor only not reſiſt the word of trath, but we muſt contend 
earneſtly for it ; and * We muſt confeſs with our mouth, what we believe with the heart ; 
* To be a Chriſtian is ro hurt no man, and to do good to every man; and * We muſt 
not only proceed when we are not hindred, but we mult take care that we be nor 
hindred, we muſt remove every impediment, and pare away that which is ulelels; 
Quinti!1. 3. 6. for eb/tat quicquid non adjuvat, if it does 'no good, it does hurt: and when the talent 
| is intruſted to us it muſt not only not be ſpent riotouſly, but ir muſt nor be laidupin 
S. Greg. Hom. a napkin. Perſemus quod lucrum Dei fecimus nos qui accepto talento ad negotium miji 
7.1n Eva"g. {amus. Unleſs we gain and put ſomething to God s heap, we are unprofitable ſcr- 
vants. 
36. By the proportion of this truth in the ſtate of our life, we are to account concern- 
ing our ſingle ations ; not that every ſingle ation muſt be effective of a real, dil- 
cernible event of piety, but that it be fitted to the general deſign of a Chriſtians 
like ; nothing of evil, but miniſtring to good ſome way or other, or ar leaſt in ſome 
good order of things ; good tor edification, or good in charitable ſociety, or 
good. for example, or uſeful to fome purpoſe that is fit to be defign'd, and fit to be 
choſen. | 
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The virtual and interpretative conſent of the Will is impated to Good or Evil. 


\ His Rule i5 intended to explicate the Nature of Social Crimes, in which a mans 
- will is deeper than his hand, though the ation of the will is often indiret and 
collateral, conſequent or diſtant; but.if by any means it hath a portion into tlic efieQ, 
it 1s intire in the guilt. And this happens many ways. 
2 1. By Ratihabition and Confirmation. 


ED Jur- Tn maleficio Ratihabitio mandato comparatur, faith the law : Tocommand another - 
i oh a 
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do violence is imputed to him that commands it more than he that does it. So /1- 
pian interpreting the interdict Ynde tu illum vi dejeciſti, affirms eum quoque dejicere 
qui alteri mandavit vel juſſit : and therefore Ptolemy was guilty of the bloud of 
Pompey when he ſent Pothinus to kill him, 
Hic fatum domino preftitit ——— h 
Now becauſe ratihabition is by preſumption of law eſteem'd as a Commandment, 
therefore 71pian affirms of both alike, Dejicit & gui mandat, & dejicit: qui ratum 
habet. He that commands, and he that conſents after it is done are equally reſpon- 
fible. Now though the law particularly affirms this only 7» maleficio in criminal 
and injurious aions, yet in the edition of Holoander that clauſe is not inlerted ; 
and it 15 alſo certain that it holds and is true in contracts and civil affairs. Thus 
what a fervant or a fon imployed by his Father or his Maſter ſhall contra for, is 
the Father's at if he accounts it valid. If the ſon borrows money in the Father's 
name, the Father is the debtor. But in matters criminal and Civil there is a real 
difference as to this particular. 
3, For in matters criminal, ratihabition or approving of the a& does always make 
the approver guilty. The Jews crucified their. Lord and King: he that fays 
tt was well done, is guilty of that intolerable murder, and for an ineffective malice 
and ſpite, procures to himſelf a real and eftetive damnation, But in aions 
Criminal there is this difference to be obſerved. Some adtions are done by the 
ft and appetite of the Criminal agent only, as adultery, rape, fornication ; and 
if this be the ſtate of that affair, that ſin is wholly imputed to him that acted ir, 
not to him that approves it. He that approves it is indeed guilry of the fame kind 
of ſin, becauſe he hath applied his will to that which God forbids, and for his luftful 
diſpoſition approv'd and conſented to by his will commits a fin like it, but is not guilty 
of that. 2. But if ſuch approbation become an encouragement to the Criminal to 
do fo again, if it fortifies his heart in ſin, or hardens his forehead, or makes it plea- 
fant, he that approv'd the firſt is not only guilty of a fin like the firſt, but partakes with 
the Criminal really in the guilt of the ſins that follow upon that account. 3. But 
there are other ſins which are, as the law ſpeaks, ratihabentis nomine geffa, which 
are done in anothers Name, and either partly or wholly for his intereſt ; and there- 
fore if by him they be approv'd, the r-tihabition is valid to all evil purpoſes, and is 
therefore all one as if the actions were by him commanded for whole intereſt they 
were ated and by whoſe will they are approved. And thus it is alſo in the former 
fins which ſerve the luſt of him that as them, if beſides the ferving of his luſt they 
are deſigned to ſerve anothers intereſt ; as if 77tius ſteal Sempronia and run away 
with her, or lie with Mezvzia the daughter of 4milius to do a ipite to the Father for 
the injury he did to Tebero, not only Titias but Tubero is guilty of the crime, if 7#- 
bero approves what 7itius did for his fake. 

Bur now if it be inquir'd what real event as to the Conſcience this nice diſtinQion 
without greater difference can have, that in one caſe he that approves the fin is not 
guilty of the ſame but another like ir, and in the other caſes he is partner of the ſame 
tault; 1 anſwer, Firſt, in humane laws the difference of effect is very great. 
For to approve an act of ſin done not in my name introduces no pun.ſhment vpon 
the approver ; but if it be done in my name and lor my intereſt, by a fiction or 
preſumption of law it is ſuppos'd I gave command or warranty, and therefore l alſo 
ſhall partake of the puniſhment, unleſs by the conſideration of other circumſtan- 
ces [| be reliev'd in equity, and the preſumption be found to fail. But 1n the courc 
of Conſcience the difference depends not upon preſumption ; but upon what it is 
In the truth of the thing, which ſhall be judged well enough by him that knows the 

ſecrer. For whether the crime was done for me or not, I ſhall be judg'd according to 
that influence which I would have upon the effect. If I will d it direQtly and causd 
it to be done knowingly, or by ſome cauſality which I at any time us'd to that pur- 
poſe, I am liable to all the evil that can be conſequent to that fin: bur if I be guilty 
only by ratihabition, that is, if really I did not command it, or effect it, or cauſe ir 
to be effeted, but only rejoyce in it and uſe it when it is done, then my' ratiha- 
bition is ordinarily ( though very evil ) yet much lefs than the other's action. 

I ſay ordinarily, that is in all cales where craft and machination, plots and con- 

trivances, intermedial violences and deceivings, and other evil things of the retinue 


of the ſin are previous to the crime. For in all theſe things he that only approves 
| the 
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the 8 hath commonly no intereſt, or care, or notice, or conſideration. - If-it hap- 
pens that he conſiders and approves them too, then the caſe is alterd:. but it is nor 
always fo. This caſe will explicate the Rule. Ventidius was married to Romanella : 
but growing rich, and being made a Roman Knight, grows weary of his bed-fellow, 
becauſe he hopes now to pet a richer Wife if ſhe were gone. While ke tumbied 
this often in his head; it happened that a ſlave of Yen:zdius upon ſome trifling occa- 
fion, but in a great, paſſion, flings ſomething at Romarxe//a, which cauſed her to 
miſcarry, and to die.  Yentidius obſerving his good fortune, ſecretly puts away his 
ſervant that he may eſcape the hand of juſtice, and promiſes him liberty, making 
what pretences he found convenient to his purpoſe. He went preſently to get him a 
new wiſe,but wasarreſted in his deſign,becauſe he was told that he that was guilty of 
his wives death was to loſe the privilege of a ſecond marriage ; but: becauſe he con- 
firm'd it and rejoyc'd in it, it was eſteem'd in law as a Commandment.: Upon this 
he takes advice, and was told, that though in Conſcience he was guilty: of murder, 
becauſe he delighted in it and approv'd it, yet meer ratihabition inſuch things which 
muſt be judg'd not by the efte& but by the previous machination andideſign, did nor 
produce that puniſhment of impeding; his future marriage. And there is a reaſon tor 
it ; becauſe though Yentidins was fo baſe as to wiſh his Wife dead .or kill'd, yer he 
would not de it himſelf, nor procure it to be done, his covetouſneſs had not prevail'd 
fo far with him ; and therefore neither ought the puniſhment go to the extremity 
of the law. 2. In Divine laws and in the dire& obligation of the Conſcience there 
is this great difference. If a crime be done in my name, andT approve it, I am not 
only guilty before God of the crime, and liable to an equal ſhare of the punithment 
(according to the foregoing meaſure) but I contraſt a new neceſlity of duty ; I am 
bound to reſtore the Man that ſin'd for my intereſt'to his former ſtate of juſtice and 
integrity as far as I can, by difallowing the a, by diſcountenancing it, by profeſſing 
my own repentance, by inviting him tothe like : whica obligation 1s not at all upon 
me by a'{jmple and a meer ratihabitiory of an ac in which I have no intereſt, and to 
which I had no previous concourſe, diretly, nor by interpretation. This is the ſtate 
of this queſtion 1n relation to matters'Crimina/. 

But in matters Civil, as in contraQs, debts, pledges, proviſions for pupils, the 
law is to determine the whole affair, and to account the ratihabition at what rate 
ſhe pleaſe, and upon what conditions; and therefore we are to be determin'd by 
our own laws in all ſuch inquiries. That which can be a general meaſure and relates 
any way to Conſcience is this ; Where the law does require an expreſs command 
pro forma, the after-ratification 1s of no efte& in-law, nor conſcience, if the law im- 
pedes the effect. Thus if a Minor makes a contract without the conſent of his 
Guardian, though afterward the Guardian allow it, the contract 1s invalid : becauſe 
the law requir'd in the very form. and folemnity of the contract that the authority 
of the Guardian ſhould be interpos'd ; and ea que pertinent ad ſolennitatem contrattus, 
a contrattu dividi non poſſunt, ſay the lawyers ; and abi forma attus deficit, corruit aftus, l, 
Fulianus. g. Sefl. fi quis. ff. ad exhib. If there be an eſſential effect of what js by law 
requird to the validity of the a, the a is null and invalid, and therefore is allo 
invalid and effets nothing in Conſcience, unleſs where the law of Nature intervenes ; 
of which 1 have already given accounts*. Thus allo it is in puniſhments which 
are not to be incurred but in caſes nam'd in the law, and therefore are not to be im- 
posd in caſes of preſumption or fiftion of law, amongſt which is this, of the 
equivalence of ratihabition to a command. It the Son marries a Widow within 
the year of mourning, he is legally infamous ; but fo 15 not the Father, though 
he approves it, unlets he did conſent in the beginning ; becauſe theſe effects being 
wholly depending upon poſitive laws, can have no other meaſures but what the 
laws put upon them. But in the Court of Conſcience the matter is not lo 
caſte. 

But ſince ratihabition is at the worſt but an interpretative command, and yet 
is ſo very bad as to interpret the guilt of the whole ation upon him that ſo hath 
influence into the effe&t by interpretation, it muſt needs be that a dire com- 
mand is evidently criminal, and in greater degrees ;. which I needed not to have 
obſerved but in order to a further inquiry, and thar is, 
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" 7ponu whom doth the greater- portion of the guilt lie z upon him that commands a fin, or 
hin that ſins in obedience ! « _ V &\ 
Although the queſtion of degrees may be uſcful to ſome. purpoſes of Conſcience, 
yet it 1s juſt to condemn them both with a down-right ſentence. For ſothe wiſe Ape 
in £/opjudg'd rhe queſtion between the Wolf and the Fox about a piece of fleſh which 
the Fox had ſtoln trom the Village, and the Wolf had ſtoln from the Fox, who now 
. complain'd of the wrong. The judicious Ape anſwer'd, 
Tu non videris perdidiſſe quod petis : Phzd, f. b.1o, 
Te credo ſubripuiſſe quod pulchre negas. | 
The Fox fays he hathloſt it, but he Iyes; and the Wolf ſays he hath not ſtoln it, and 
he lycs to. They were both in the wrong, and it was hard to ſay which was the 
worſe. But becauſe although they were equally wicked in their -nature and their 
manners, Fet in this cauſe there might: be ſome difference, and in the partners and 
contederates in a crime ſome have more caſuality than others, though both of them 
are in a ſad condemnation, therefore. 
To this I anſwer by a diſtintion known in the Civil law, of Mandatum and 
Tufſlo., Mandatum is amongſt equals, by bidding, iocouraging, warranting and 
ſerting on ; and in this caſe, they are. both equally guilty, except what difterence 
can be made by the degrees of confidence and earneſtneſs, and by wit and folly, by 
the advantage and reputation of the man that bids, and the weakneſs of him that 
is bidden. But Ju///o 1s from Superior to Interior, Father to Son, Maſter to Ser- 
vant, Prince to ſubje&s. In this caſe and amongſt theſe perſons the efficiency is 
unequ1l, and hath its eſtimate from the grandeur and facredneſs of the authority, 
and the degree of the fear which can be the inſtrument of prevailing and determining. 
And theretore when A47ti/ius had ſpoken gently. with Gracchus ut Patrie parceret, 
ſeeming to have diſcover'd his deſign, Gracchus. looking terribly upon him, one of 
his ſervants, on expedtato figno, ex ſolo vultu conjettans adeſſe tempus, ratuſque initu- 
rum ſe gratiam apud Patronum ft primus rem aggrederetur, ſtriito ferro trajecit Attilium, : 
faith Appian, ſtayed neither for command nor ſign, but ſuppoſing by his forwardneſs he - 29g 
ſhould pleaſe his Patron, and gueſſing by his cruel aſpef it would not be diſpleaſing to him, © © © 
he kills Attilius «pon the place. Now ſuch an influence as this from a ſuperior to an 
inferior is ſo little, that the ſervant is much more to blame than the Maſter. But 
when ZZenry the ſecond in a rage complain'd that none about him would rid him of 
that peeviſh man, meaning Archbiſhop Becket, it was more than the ſfrown.of Grac- 
chas, but yet not ſo much as to leſſen the fault of the facriligious homicides ; becauſe 
there was no violence done to their choice, but the crime entred upon the account 
of luſt and ambition, and that was as bad as if it had begun and ended upon the 
ſtock of their own anger or revenge. But when a Prince or a Lord commands his 
ſubject to ſin, as Domitius the Father of Nero commanded his freed man to drink 
to drunkennels, ſo carneſtly that he kill'd him for refuſing it, and as Cambyſes did 
to Praxaſpes; then ir is evident that the Prince is fo much moreguilty than he that 
obeys, by how much it is evident that the ſubject fins with leſs delight, and a more 
imperfe& choice, and with a will which in its ations ſuffers diminution - and 
therefore in ſuch caſes ſervants are very much excuſed from puniſhment in exterior 
Courts, as knowing that ſuch ations proceed from an exculable principle, from a 
regardful obedience, and an undiſcerning ſubjetion; which becauſe in moſt things 
it ought not to diſpute, they not diſcerning their utmoſt limit, being, born to ſerve, 
not to rule and diſtinguiſh by their reaſon, and beſides this, having all their fortune 
bound up in their maſters frown or favour, are very much to be piticd if they obey 
too much ; etenim quod imperante te ſeruus tuus Faciebat, abs te id eſſe fatlum exiſti- Avien. fav. 
m0, And this the law it ſelf obſerve in the commands of ſome ſuperiors : (247 


"0 


. ; 6< 5 L, 167.SeR. I, 
juſſu judicis aliquid facit, non videtur dolo malo facere, cui parere neceſſe habet 5 The ©. - 
command of ſnch a ſuperior whom we eſteem it neceſſary to obey, exempts our _—— wo . 


obedience from being Criminal. And though this of Judges be a particular cale, jur, & ulpias, 
becaule Res judicata pro weritate accipitur, lays the law, they declare law by their ES 
fentence and commands; yet the Romans obſerv'd it in the caſe of Clients and freed |; p,p;um. 


men to their Patrons, as Livy reports it in the caſe of the freed man of Appins the Lib. 3. 
DecemUutrr ; 
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Decemvir; and the old books of Philoſophers. obſerv'd it in the obedience of children 
19.2-G:7- to their parents, as Aulus Gallius recites out of them. | q 
2g But then this alſo admits of one diſtintion more, which the .law thus expreſſes; 
1. 157.Sc@tad-Arl'en gue non habent atrocitatem :ſceleris vel facinoris, ignoſcitur ſervis, fi vel Domins 
ca QUE. vel his qui vice Dominorum ſunt, elut Tutoribus © Curatoribus, obtemperaverint, Ser- 
-vants and' inferiors are excus'd if they tranſgreſs at the' command of their ſuperiors in 
- 2 {mall matter, bur not in a great. © This is obſerved by the Sages of our Common 
law. iIf a Ferne covert doth ſtealgoods by 'the Commandment of her husband ( with- 
out other conſtraint?) this hath been holden to be felony in her, faith Sir Richard Bol- 
tou the L. Chancellor of 7reland: and for this he quotes Brafton, and adds this reaſon 
out of him ; For licet Vxor obedire debeat viro, in atrocioribus tamen non eſt ei obedien- 
dum, In great matters, and fins of high nature, 'a wife is not to be excus'd for her 
obedience. - But if the kusband not only commands, but uſes compulſion, then it is 
fo far-excus'd, that in the wiſe the '#heft is not felony ; but murder is, becauſe the 
-greainefs ofthe horror in-fuch a fad is ſufficient to prevail againſt the husbands threat- 
L.11,isqui ig OD and her own fear, unleſs there were if her ſome evil principle. It a ſervant 
pu-eum.Sea.s deſending'his: Lords right-do ſome” ifijury, he is excusd in law, but not if he kills a 
fiTuoricjuilu, man; if he ſpeaks a rude word he may be born with, but not if he ſteals a horſe, 
—_ + And this alſo hat ſome proportions of truth in the Court of Conſcience, that if the 
f unjus.Set.fi ſuperior” be great, 'and the command be urgent, and the inſtance not very conſide- 
Fe ppiob-rable, the fault is by every of theſe conſiderations very much leſſen'd, but the man 
: *is not totally excusd ; his excuſe is upon the ſtock of fear or a great temptation : ſo 
-far:as they intervene in the preſent caſe, and fo far as they can excuſe in any ( which 
Tam afterwards to conſider ) fo far the guilt ſufters diminution. But the advice of 
Ecclus. 4. 22:the Son of Sirachis the great rule in this queſtion, Accept no perſon againſt thy ſoul, aud 
let not the reverence of any man cauſe thee to fall, | 
But all this is to be underſtood 'of thoſe actions which are Criminal both in the 
Commandment and'in the obedience, in the fanction and in the execution ſuch as adul- 
tery, murder, treaſon, bhaſphemy,' and all the prevarications of the natural law in 
-allmoral precepts, the tranſgreſiton of which can by no intention become legitimate, 
'But in the poſitive and temporary laws of God which enjoyn no moral, natural redi- 
tude, but ſimple-and juſt obedience during the abode of that aw, the ſubjeR, the 
ſon or the ſervant -if he be commanded by his juſt ſuperior to an external miniſtery 
in the ſin of the ſuperior, if he conſents not to the fin, and declares againſt it accor- 
ding as he can be requit'd, finsnot at all in the obedience. Thus when Fea and the 
Captains numbred the people againſt their wills upon the peremptory command of 
David their King they had no part in the fin, becauſe they explicitely diſſented all 
'the way, and the execution and obedience did not implicitely and by interpretation 
4nvolve them in it. The reafon is, becauſe the a of numbring the people was of 
it ſelf innocent, and made criminal only by David's circumſtances; of which when 
they had advertis'd their King, and diſclaim'd rhe malice and irregularity, they in- 
tereſted themſelves in nothing but rhe material part: which when it can be ſepara- 
ted from the evil heart, as in this it was, and in all the like it may, the obedience 1s 
innocent, though the commandment be impious; and therefore David wholly takes 
the fault upon himlſelt, 
— mea frans omnis, nihil iſte nec auſus, 
Nec potuit 
T have find and done wickedly, But what have theſe ſheep done 2 * To this allo is tobe 
added, that even in the caſe of poſitive precepts our obedience muſt be wholly paſlive, 
and*in'no ſence aQive; that is, it muſt be wholly an a of obedience, without any 
Promoting or advancing-the ſin in him that commands, no way increaſing, or in- 
couraging- or confirming, the ſin or the ſinner. 

2. Under thiy head is redur'd the praiſing of an ation: Which if it be done with a 
defign to promote it, (is firſt a ſin in the approving it ſecretly, and is another fin in 
ſetting it forward publickly. © According to this is that ſaying of the Arabians, Qu? 
laudat obſcenum perpetrat illud, He that praiſes an unclean action is himſelt an un- 
clean perſon. And therefore it was good Counſel, | 

|  Qualem commendes etiam atque etiam aſpite ——— 
for by our words we ſhall be judged: bur, as Saluft faid of Czfar and Cato, Alins alia 


via, ſome one way, and ſome another get great names. Caro was famous for dil- 
COuntenancing, 


9. 
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countenancing, Czar for being a patron of evil-men z but Cato was the better man: 
and upon this account. Plixy commands one, ornavit virtates, inſetatus eft witia, ht 
adorned vertues with a fair character, but reproach'd' vitious perſons: 'and he that 
by praiſes, and. diſpraiſes reſpeQively does not diftinguih vertue and 'vice cannot be 
a good man. | JE IQ! « n | 
Ne laudet dignos, laudat Calliſtratus omnes. "I 
Cui malus eſt nemo, qui bonus eſſe poteſt 2 _ Ms. 
For in vain'do laws make a diſtinftion between good and bad, if they'be all blended 

in a common:'reward. Male pereas qui Gratias virgines, metetrices effeciſti, ſaid D#- 

mocritus to one that: gave large gifts ro all men alike. Concerning which'it was ex- 


cellently faid by Maximus Tyrius, Qui largiantur indignis ea que tignis conferenda Serm. 8. de 
| ner, 


eſſent, tria praſtant abſurda : Nam & ipfi jatturam faciunt, in bonos ſunt injurioft, ma- 
Ioſque roborant. ſegtte ac materia vitiorum ſuppeditara. To give to vice any of the treat- 
ments or rewards of vertue is 4 'treble miſchief: The pift or regard is loſt, and in- 
ary is done to vertue, and evil men are incoufaged in their evil courſes. | | 

10,  3- By conſent, ſilent and implicite, we are partakers of the fatt of others : by uot contra- 
difting we are ſometimes adjudged willing. 71436900, 7 | 

Ot the main part of the propoſition there is no doubt, but that a conſenting to evil 
is a fin; a conſenting to any aQion gives it as much authority, being and warranty 
as his conſent can effe : but the queſtion here is what are the ſigns of conſent when 
it is hotexpreſſed, and when the 'man that is filent' is juſtly prefumed willing. This 
enquiry is of uſe in the matter of preſumptive diſpenſations, and in rhe participation 
of good and evil ations and rewards. - But ir hath in it but lirtle difficulty. / wh 

11, For 1. It is evident that then' ſilence is an implicite conſent, when'the ſuperiat 
or the intereſted perſon, whoſe conſent can verifie 'the a&t, and whoſe power can 
eaſily hinder it, and who is bound to hinder it if it be unlawful, does-yet hold his 
peace and forbids it not. The reaſon of this is, becauſe every man is ſyppos'd ro do 
his duty, unleſs the contrary be known: and' therefore when a Prince ſees his ſub- 
jets doing what the law forbids, 'and which he can eafily hinder, it is to be pre- 
fum'd: rhat he diſpenſes with them in that caſe, becauſe he 'knbws that they will ex- 
pourid his ſilence to be a licence ; and therefore he alſo intends it ſo, fo long as he 
is ſilent, or elſe he does unreaſonably, and' to no' good” purpoſe holds his 

24Ce, | | 1 Jo 91 4 | 

12, F But this is not true in thoſe things which to their ftabiliment or warranty require a po- 
ftzor a. For ſometimes a' ſilence is but an indifference and neutrality, 'accordiog 
fo that of the law, (uz racet non nie Jed tamen verum eſt eum non negare ; L. 142.4. de 
He that holds his peace neither confteſſes'nor denies: and in the Canon law, 7d iy f<8- jur. 
tut Eccleſia difſimulare poteris,. jta quod net contradicere, net tuum videaris preſtatre aſſen- c c, yer eo.dg 
ſum; The Biſhop's 'diſſembling or taking -no-notice in ſome caſes, is expounded net- cognar. (piri- 
ther tobe a contradifton nor conſent: and the' gloſs 2» cap. cum jamdadin' de preber. 
affirms, Multa per patientiam tolerantur, que ft dedutta fhterint in judicium, exigen- 
te.) juſtitia nom debent tolerari : Sore things are paticntly'ſuffer'd, which if they 
were: publickly complain'd of: ought not to be fſuffer'd. '''But theſe ſeeming antino- 

mes are both'very reaſonable in their own ſences, and thetefore are caſte roberecon- 

cit | & Fas? £ i : Hyg F 7} 4 . 

1g, For if the a&t about which the/ſuperior is patient be conniv'd at, it is either be- 
cauſe for ſome reaſonable uſe! he pardons the * Criminal ;" or elſe becauſe his pati- 
ences is neceffary- and by'conftraint, he cannot ' help himſelf. ' For n' filence 7s 
&Heem'd a ratibabitton of a paſt aft: becaule when the thing is done withour the leave 

of the ſuperior, his hlenceor ſpeaking cannot alter it, or" legitimare *the” aCtion if 
itwas evil ; at the' moſt it does but pardoh-whar is paſt, which is no allowanee of 
«ny future action of the fame natare. Indeed in the Courr of Conſcience, ſuch a 
filence, or not'reproving of a paſt fault, 'may be want of duty and diſcipline, and a 
criminal omiſſion of what we are oblig'd to; but hath 'no legal or natural cxuſality 

upon that action which is paſt,'and can be bat an accidental cauſe or occafion of a 

tuture. n 2h | TW: 

14. But then ſilence 1s an interpretative conſent, When it 1s, t. a {lence of a 7hing ob- 
»/erved, and 2. at preſent, and 3. that canbe hindred: and then indeed ix /aw' ir is 4 
great preſumption, bur not always # Conſcience; becauſe it may proceed from a neg-' -*© 
{ec} of daty that the: ſuperior takes no notice -of the action; or from many other 

Uuu | caules; 
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cauſes, as pufllarimity, juſt fear, or weakneſs, which becauſe they cannot always be 
prov'd. or oblery'd, they may conclude /egaly from filence to conſent or diſpenſation: 
yet the proceſs of Conſcience muſt be upon mare wary. grounds,” and where there is fo 
much fallibilty in the: preſumption, the. conſcience muſt proceed to ation upon more 
certain accounts, and muſt ſtritly follow her rule, or muſt have greater cauſes to 
juſtifie her liberty. wy | av. \S yon 5 
- 44. And therefore though the ſuperior be (ilent, and dves. obſerve the aQion, and can 
binder me;.yet I am not to. preſume that he diſpenſes,:or conſents, or' gives me leave 
to: go beſides the law, unleſs there be in the.ſtate of affairs n juſt cauſe of diſpenſation; 
and yet a reaſonable cauſe of hindring me from asking,: or him from expreſſing his 
kave; then {ilence may be preſum'd to be leave, though the catle of diſpenſation be 
probable. only, and not very neceſſary. Tf > 1 ABN | 
In. the reducing this to pradtice three cautions. are to be attended. | 
16... 1. When a.ſubj& proceeds to ation upon the preſumption of leave, or a tacit:dif. 
penſation, this preſumption or ſuppoſition muſt be made uſe of before the ation be 
done, not afterwards. For it can never be honeſt to.do-an-at ir} hope'to get leave 
afterwards; for until the leave be actually given or reafonably -preſum'd, it is prohi- 
bited, and conſequently unlawful; and if a diſpenſation. were afterwards given and 
obtained, 1t were nothing but a pardon, which 1s ſo far from making the paſt ation 
to be innocent, that. it ſuppoſes it to be Criminal, for elſe there were no.need of par- 
don. He that ſins in hope of pardon, fears nothing of the fin but the ſmart, he 
thinks there is no evil but puniſhment; and therefore, hath: nothing towards vertue 
but the fear, - If therefore before the ation-be undertaken the diſpenſation be nor 
preſum'd, nothing that comes after can change the aRion. Pts 2 / 
2. This preſumption js not to be.extended beyond that very ation that is done in 
rhe-preſence,, or within-the notice and obſervation of the ſuperior. . For although it 
ſhould be true that he doesgive tacit conſent or leave to this particular; yet it follows 
not that therefore he does: ſo.to any or all of the fame kind: For that may be juſt or 
tolerable once, which it repeated may. be:chapg'd in circumſtances; or becomie evil 
example, or-of intolerable effet by the very repetition; or the mind of the ſuperior 
may change; or. the cauſes of diſpentation may.ceaſe: and after all, ſince this difpen- 
fation wholly depends upon the conſent of the ſuperiour,and this conſent is then only 
juſtly preſum'd when he obſerves the ation, and forbids it not, the preſumption is 
wholly at an. end when he does not ſee it; and therefore a tacit conſent or leave toan 
obſcrved..a&tion can at.no hand be extendedto a content or leave to others that arenot 
@blerv'd.by him. - {1 ON 00 won 1906 A. gl ard; 
3. If the tacit diſpenliation- be of {ach nature that it cannot give leave to a preſent 
_ _ obſerved ation, but by, introducing a. faculty, or ſtate, ar potentiality, of doing the 
.*, like, then it s, certain that.if-the preſent ation be. taculy! diſpens'd withall or conſen- 
+ ted to, it may be extended to all of the like kind; but it is allo as certain, that ſuch a 
tacit conſent ys not ſo.eaGy to be preſum'd. The. Biſhop of Bztonto for his exercile 
was flinging of a leaden weight, and-by, chance kilFd. his fervant who unfortunately 
croſs'd the way as the kad was irrecoverably pafliog from his - hand;' and” for this 
misfortune in . the chance, of bloud is-made imregular. [Afterwards in. the preſeacp 
of his ſuperiour ſeeing a young Turk dying, who had exprels'd ſome inclinations to 
Chriſtianity, baptizes, him, in the -inſtant before his death, and. was obſerv'd, and 
conniv'd at by, his ſuperiour, and therefore had a.preſfumptive leave or diſpetſarion 
for his: irregylarity.. ; But becauſe this. ſingle;aRion.. could not, have, been dispensd, 
.but by taking. oft his/irregularity, it took away all that which could hinder his fur 
-ture doing hzs Epicopalioffce. and therefore he hath the ſame preſumptive leave for 
:the future ations which will not be obſerved, as for-the preſent. which was. -But 
then the firſt a Ui 7 muſt be.yery.reaſonable and ſure: for although a probable 


prelumprion may ſuffice to conclude for. leave in a. fingle preſent ation whole effects 
Fa 


determine with it ſelf; yet if it have; influence upon the future. (as in the caſe before 
Cited). 1t. ought to be better conſider dagd more warily conducted by the fuperiour, 
and therefore not rcadily preſumed by the ſubje&t. Theſe are the meaſures of guel: 
ang at a conſent by ſilence. There is alſo one way more of implicite or ſecret con- 
ent, V/2 .. ns re OI FR | 

19. 2. He does implicitely, conſent to. an action, who conſents or commands any 
thipg to be done, from whence ſuch an action or leave malt neceſlarily follow : 

; | an 
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and the reaſon is, becauſe he ought not to do things repugnant to each other. He 

that makes it neceſſary for me to do a thing, is the caule oi my doing it, as much 

2s if he commanded it. And this is more than a #ac/t conſent or. dilpenſation re- 
ſpedively,. for it is a virtual, He that collates the order of Pricſthgod upon me, 

tends I ſhould do the whole office. Princeps enim qui illi dignitatem dedir, emnia j,qiq.m &4e 
gerere decrevit, ſaith the law. . Thus he that diſpenics in the irregularity, conſents rc judic. &. 1. 
to all the actions which he does by virtue of the removing that impediment, who (= aqua 
is ſo diſpens'd with. Which propoſition is only fo to be underſtood, when there EE 
:s nothing wanting to the effecting ſuch an action but tie removing that impedt- 

ment: bur it is ſuppos'd that he that is difpens'd with, will uſe his liberty : and the 
diſpenſation if it be at all is direted fo, and is in order to it. But it the ſuperior 

does an ation which is not in order to an end, neither in order of nature or of in- 

tention, but yet. it can be conſequent to it, that conſequent action 1s not ro be im- 

puted to him who did ſomething precedent, without which that aQtion could not 

have been done. Thus it a Prince pardons a Thiet, or a Friend begs his pardon that 

kill'd a Man, although he could not have ſtoln any more withour that pardon, yet 

that after-rheft or murder is not imputable to him that gave or to him that begg'd 

the pardon, unleſs they did it with that very intention; for the pardon is not 1n 

any natural order to any ſuch conſequent ation, and therefore without his own 

or deſign'd conjunRion and intuition, cannot convey the crime and guiltinels. 


Queſtion. 


20 Upon the occaſion of this, it is ſeaſonable to inquire how far it may be lawful, and 
can be innocent to permit a ſin. 


; The cale 1s this. Pancirone an Tralian Gentleman invites a German Embaſſador to See Book 1. 
Dinner, fcaſts him nobly, fers before him plenty of delicious Wine, enough to ex- eee, _ 
hilarate him and all his company ; but the German after his Countrey faſhion thinks 18, * 
1t no entertainment unleſs he be drunk. . The queſtion is whether Paxcirone fins in 
ſetting before him ſo much more as will fill tie utmoſt capacity of his intempe- 
rance. Is it lawiul to fuffer him to be drunk? | 0 

23. | 1f this Queſtion had been ask'd in the Primitive Church, the anſwer would have 
been. a reproof to the inquirer, as one who no. better underſtuod the laws of ſobriety 
20d hoſpitality, and the meaſures. of the Chriftian feaſtings. Po/rdenivs tells of 
S. Auilin, Uſus et fruzali menſa & ſobria, que quidem iater olera & legumina, etiam 
carnes aliquando propter haſpites & quoſque inferiores continebat. Semper autem vinum 
habebat, quod tamen moderatiſſime tibebat, quia noverat & docebat, ut Apoſtolas dicit, 
guod omnis creaturd Dei boua fit, & nihil abjiciendum quod cum gratiarum act;one per- 

cipitur. He had that which: was good and uſetul for himſelf according to his own 

meaſures, and ſomething better ſor ſtrangers. He always had Wine, but it was 

drank very ſparingly; becauſe every creature of God is good, if it be received with 

thankſgrving. Bur if the gueſts be permitted to drink to drunkenneſs, who ſhall ſay 

Amen at thy giving of thanks? or how ſhalt thou. give thanks art the ſpoiling of the 

gifts of God? Therc is no peradventure but-as a teat is the enlargement of our or- 

dinary diet, ſo the entertainment of gucſis is a ircer ule of our liberty, ſo it be 

within the limits and capacities of fobriety. , But tnough the Gueſts Meal may be 

krger than our ordinary, yet we mult ſecure our own duty more than we cantecure 

theirs. When the Greets whom Laca//us feaſted wondred why, for their fakes pjcarch. in a. 

he ſhould be. ſo large in their expences, he anſwer'd, Nonnihil, O Heoſpites, poph. Rom. 

weſtri cauſa, ſed maxima pars Luculli gratia; Something of rhis, O Gueſts, is 

for. your ſakes, but the molt. of it is for my own magnificeace. We ſhould 

take care to do fo, that though tor our Gueſts we do ſomething more than ordiga- 

ry, yet our greateſt care ſhould be for our ſelves, that we do notiung that may misbe- 

tome the houſe of one of Chrilts ſervants. .. Would' Paxciroze fulter the German Em- 

baſſador tolie with his women when heentertains him, and make his chambers a ſcene 

of luſt > Certainly he would eſteem it infinitely diſhoneſt, it to an-honeſt family he 

ſhould offer ſo grear aninjury ; and why may not his chambers miniſter to luſt as well 

as his dining-room or cellars to beaſtly drunkenneſs? and is not as honourable that 

the family thould be accounted ogy as to Le eſteemed chaſt ? or is nor —_— 
uu 2 neſs 
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neſs diſhoneſty as well as luſt > and why may not Pancirone as well bid his ſervants 
keep the door to wantonnels, and hold the chalice to beaſtly vomitings? In theſe 
things there 15 po other difference, but that as cloaths, fo vices allo are in and out of 
{afhion as it kappens. He that means to be a ſervant of God, muſt for himſelf and 
a!l his houſe take care that God be not there diſhonour'd. 7 and my houſe will ſerve 
the Lord, ſaid Joſhna: and when God gave to the /ſraelites the law of the ſabbath, 
he gave it for themſelves and their families and the firangers within their gates. * But 
fo corrupt and degenerous are the manners of Chriſtians, that our feafts are minj- 
ſeries of ſin, and every gueſt hath leave to command the Houſe even when he can- 
not command himſelf: but this is not »«!' areaoyiav Ticews, the Chriſtian ſobriety 
hath other laws. Does any Man when he relieves the poor at his gate give them 
ſeave to drink till they be drunk 2 and yet what they give to the poor is given for 
God's fake: but when they miniſter to the rich Man within, for whoſe fake is that 
excels given 2 If Codras asks an aims, we refuſe him, it we ſuppoſe he will make 
himfelf drunk with it, and we think we are bound to refuſe him : and can it be law- 
ful to give to a gueſt within what it is unlawful ro give to a gueſt without > If jt 
be unlawful, ir is certain it is not unavoidable: but if there be difficulty in decli- 
ning it to ſome Men, then beſides that which is principally intended by our Bleſſed 
Saviour, we fee allo there is very great reaſon in thoſe words, When thou make#F 4 
feaſt, call not the rich, but call the poor : Theſe will not tempt you to make them 
drunk. it may be the others will. If our Gueſt makes himſelf drunk with the 
uſual proviſions which muſt be indiftinaly miniſtred at feaſts, that cannot be 
help'd, but by refuſing to receive ſuch perſons again to our Table : but he that 
knowingly and obfervingly eſpies the meeting turn to Gods diſhonour, and does 
not put a limit to that ſea of drink, and place a ſhore and a ſtrand to the inundz- 
tion, will find that God is departed from that meeting, and the pleaſing of his 
drunken gueſts will not make him recompence for the loſs of ſuch an inhabitant. A 
Man muſt at no hand conſent to his brother's ſin: and he that can and ought to hin- 
der it, and does not, by interpretation does conſent. For he that gives a Man a 
gobler of intemperance, with which he ſees him about to drown his foul, is juſt as 
innocent as he that lends him a knife to cut his own throat. But this is to be under- 
ſtood when the caſe is evident and notorious ; for in the approaches and acceſſes 
to drunkenneſs the matter is leſs than in the lending of a knife, becauſe it is yer diſ- 
putable whether he will finiſh his intemperance : bur if it be plain that drunkenneſs 
is defign'd, the cale is all one ; and if it be not perfectly deſign'd, yet as it ſteals 
on diſcernibly, fo the ſin of him that miniſters to the crime increaſes up to the ſame 
proportion of effect and guiltineſs, Hoſpitality is one of the kinds of charity : 
and that is but an ill welcome which firſt procures a fever, and it may be after it an 
irrevocable damnation. 
>>. 3- He that gives Counſel or aid to an ation good or evil, conſents to it, and it 
cap. fiquis vi- 1$ imputed to him as a product of his will and choice. ——, 
_ 5. o This is expreſly affirm'd by all laws Civil and Canon, and the Municipal laws 
cler. pug. in Of all thoſe Nations of which I have ſeen any records concerning this matter: and 
duello. c. ficur the interpreters univerſally conſent, with this proviſo, that the counſel be ſo much 
_—_ "_, cauſe of the ation, that without it it would not have been done. For if the ation 
homicid. would have been done however, then he that counſels to it is guilty in Conſcience 
always; but unleſs it be in great crimes, and i dete/tationem fatti, it is not always 
puniſhd in 1aw. But if it were it would be very juſt, fo that a difference were made 
in the degree of puniſhment : For he whole counſel is wholly author of the 
fact is guilty of more evil than he who only adds hardneſs to him who was re- 
ſolved upon the crime. But in the Court of C6nſcience he ſtands guilty that gives 
evil counſel, whether the Criminal would have done it with or without his counſel : 


and therefore the laws do very well alſo to puniſh evil counſellors. 


id. 
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Quam bene diſpofitum terris, ut dignus iniqui 
Elaudien, lib. Fruttus confiliz primis authoribus inſtet ? 
I. in Eutrop. \ Sic multos fluvio Vates arente per amos, 
Hoſpite qui cefo monuit placare Tonantem 
Irventas primum Buſyridis imbuit aras, 
Et cecidit ſavi, quo dixerat, hoſtia ſacri, 
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So Claudian. The evil counſellor is firſt to feel the evil effe& of his own pernicious 
counſel ; that is, if his counſel perſwade to fin, not if it prove infortunate : not but 
chat even counſel that is given with purpoſe to do a miſchief is highly to be puniſh'd 
not only by the degree of the evil effe&,but by the degree of the malice that advis'd 
it; but that thoſe events which were not foreſeen or defign'd, cannot be injputed to 
him that gave the beſt advice he could, but could not help it if he were deceiv'd in 
his judgment. But if the counſel be to a finor an unworthy attion, there is no need 
to expect the event to make a judgment of the counſel. | 

The ſame -alfo is affirm'd in the caſe of giving aids to an ation good or bad , in 
which there is no variety, bur of degrees only : for when they are ou» Ts 9 epyop}uor 
in combination, it is miſchief with a witnels. | 

Non caret effettu quod woluere duo. 

Ic is an aggravation of the impiety when the zeal of malice is ſo potent, that it is 
greater than the power, and therefore calls in aid to ſecure the miſchief. But he that 
ſo aſſiſts, 'that he is the great effeRive cauſe of the evil which without his aid would 
not have been done at all, is intirely guilty. 

Sic opifex Tauri, trormentorumgue repertor, 

(ui funeſta novo fabricaverat era dolori, 

Primus inexpertum Siculo cogente T yranno 

Senfit opus, docuitque ſuum mugire juvencum. 
Perillus invented and made witty inſtruments of cruelty, to invite Phalaris to a wit- 
ty miſchief; but the Tyrant was juſt that once, and made him teach his own brazen 
bull to roar. * Bur if the aid do but facilitate the work, the aſſiſtant is puniſhable 
according to the efficacy of his aid, in humane laws ; but in Conſcience he is guilty, 
according to the ſecret malice of the principle: and therefore when Lucius Carpentus 
kilf'd Nzcavor, his Page that hated Nicanor mortally, and did nothing but thruſt his 
Maſter's ſword further into his heart, to ſhew his ill will, though Carpentus had ſuffi- 
ciently kill'd him, was as much a Murderer as his Maſter was. In humane laws 
there is great difference in theſe things. 

r. For if many by joyn'd counſel ſet upon a man and kill him together,tkoughone 
only gave him a deadly wound, yet all are guilty of the murder, becauſe they all in- 
tended it, and did fomething towards it. 

2. But if in heat of bloud, and'by the ſurprize of paſſion this be done, he only that 
gave the deadly wound is the homicide, and the reſt are injurious, and are puniſh'd 
accordingly. 

3. If one give the deadly wound, and the other knock him on the head, and fo 
ſpeed him, they are both murderers alike. 

4. If many flrike a man, and of all theſe wounds together hedies, they are equally 
ouilty ; for the law juſtly preſumes that their malice is equa], by their conjun& at- 
tempt, and there being nothing in the event to diſtinguiſh them, the preſumption is 
reaſonable, and ought to pals into effec. 

5. If the man bedead but with one wound, and it be not known which of the aſli- 
ſtants did it, they are all alike accounted homicides ; for every of them is juſtly ſup- 
posd to have had malice enough to have done it, and which of them had the hap to 
do it is not known therefore there can be nothing to diſtinguiſh them in the puniſh- 
ment, becauſe the guilt is alike, and the event not diſcernably any ones peculiar. 
But although in external judicatories the proceedings are various, and conſidering 
there is no other way of judging what is ſecret and indiſtinguiſhable, this way is ne- 
ceſſary and unavoidable of proceeding by the moſt reaſonable and probable methods 
of juſtice ; yet in the Court of Conſcience there 1s a more certain proceeding, andthe 
anſwer is regular, and one, according to the degree of the will and choice, and the 
tendency of our affections to the event, ſo we ſhall be judged : and therefore concern- 
ing this, our own conſcience is the only meaſure of our expectations; and the will 
is the meaſure of reward. But theſe things onely rwo can know, the Spirit of God, 
and the ſpirit of a Man; and that's enough to finiſh the proceſs at the day of judg- 
ment. 


Claud, ibid, 
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| 3 
Queſtion. 


24. | Whether 'or mo is the making and providing the inſtruments which aſually miniſter to fin, 
by interpretation” ſuch an aid to" the fin, as to involve our will and conſent tothe fin, and 
make us partakers-of the guilt ? | 3h | | 

To this I anſwer, firſt in general, that all thoſe arts and- trades of life which-mi- 
niſter only to vanity and trifling pleaſures are of ill fame, ſuch as are Jugglers, Tum- 
Ephef. 4. 28. blers, Players, Fencers and-the like ; it being an injunCftion of the Apoſtle, that 
every Chriſtian ſhould labour with his/hands, mv «3abov, that which is good, that is, 
ſomething profitable to the Commonwealth, and acceptable to God : and to the ſame 
purpoſe is it thar all rhat a Chriſtian does:muſt be apt tobe.reckon'd amongſt one of 
Phil. 4. 8, theſe heads, Tu ann, T7 otpre., Tu Iingic, To ayve, To TegohiAn, Tu wO1UG either 
the true or the honeſt, the juſt or the pure, * the lovely or of good report ; and it will be 
hard to reduce ſome of thoſe trades to any of theſe heads. But I carinot, ſee reaſon 
enough to fav, that if any man fins by the uſing of theſe arts, and their productions, 
that the artiſt is partaker of the.Crime ; becauſe he deſigning only to maintain him- 
ſelf, and to pleafe the eyes and-ears and youthful paſſions of others may poſſibly not 
communicate in their ſin, who over-a&t their liberty and their vanity. Bur becauſe 
ſuch perſons are not fo wiſe or diſcerning as to be able to diſcern ſo nicely one for- 
mality from another, but deſire upon any terms to get as much money as they car, 
and thar if they were ſo wiſe as to be able to diſcern the meaſures of their duty, they 
would imploy- themſelves better, therefore in the whole ſuch perſons are to be re: 
proved, though the arts themſelves might otherwiſe be tolerated. They are. not 
unlawſol, becatiſe they are directly evil, but becauſe they do but little or no good, 
foch as are jeſters, and buffoons, and. jugglers; at the beſt they are but yg mwuongyri 
&t, vain arts, and if they be not diretly puniſhable, they can have no reward at all. 
But Alexander did very well to a fellow who made it his trade and livelihood to ſtand 
at diſtance and throw little peaſe in at the eye of a needle made on purpoſe juſt fo 
big as would receive them : the fetlow ſeeing the Prince admire his dexterous aim, 
expected a great reward ; and the Prince obſerving the fellows expectation, reward- 
ed him with a whole Buſhel of peaſe. It was a reward worthy of ſuch an imploy- 
ment. A man cannot be blam'd for having ſuch an-art, but he that makes that tobe 
his trade, cannot be otherwiſe than an idle perſon : and therefore although he may 
be tolerated in the Commonwealth where there live many perſons more idle and 
uſeleſs than himſelf, and alchough, if other things were well, the man could not be 
directly condemned for this, and faid ro be in a ſtate of damnation ; yet becauſe if 
other things were well he would quickly employ himſelf better, therefore ſuch per- 
fons when they come near a ſpiritual guide are to be called off from that which at 
the beſt is good for nothing, and ſtands too near a fin to be endur'd in the ſcrutinies 
after life eternal. | 

>< Bur fomeenquire whether the trade of Card-makers and Dice-makers be lawful : 
and the reaſon of their doubt is, becauſe theſe things are usd by the worſt of men, 
and to very vile purpoſes ; to which theſe arts do miniſter, and therefore are reaſona: 
bly ſuſpected as guilty of a participation of the conſequent crimes. 

26. To wiich I anſwer, that ſome things miniſter to fin immediately, others medi- 
ately only, and by the intervention of ſomething elſe ; ſome miniſter to fin inevita- 
bly and by their deſign and inſtitution, others by the fault of them that uſe them 
ill; and Iaſt'y, ſome things miniſter to evil and to no good, others to good and evil 
promiſcuouſly. Theſe three diſtinctions make but one difterence of things , but 

* give ſeveral reaſons of that difierence. Thoſe things which miniſter to fin immedi- 
ately, by their very nature and defign, and therefore miniſter to no good, unleſs it 
be accxdentally and by the vertue ot ſomething elſe, nothing appertaining to them, 

_ are certainly unlawiul : and of this there is no queſtion , and that for all thoſe 
reaſons contain'd in their deſcription, they are of evil, and they are evil, and they tend 
70 evil. But if they can miniſter to good, if they of themſelves are innocent , if 
they can be us'd without doing hurt, although they are generally abus'd, yer he that 
makes tiicm in order only to tuch uſes to which of themlelves they can and ought to 
miniſter, partakes not of the ſin of them that abuſe the productions of his art and 
labour. And this is remarkable in rhe cafe of pictures and images : — 
| | tne 


—— 
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| the making of which there was a great queſtion in the Primitive Church ; but the 
caſe of Conſcience they thus derermined, It was uniawſui to make pictures or images 
for Heathen Temples, or for any uſe of wn. : imo tu colis, qui facis ut coli poſſint ; | 
He that ' makes them'that they may be worſhipped, is a worſhipper of them, that 1s, 
he partakes of his fin that does worſhip. But becauſe the art ſta-vary and of painting 
might be us'd to better purpoſes, therefore they were advis'd to do fo, but to lepa- * 
rate them from all approaches toward religion ; of which I have already given ac- 
counts out of Tertullian de ſpeftaculis, c. 23. And the fame is the anſwer concerning See liv.2. Chu, 
the trades of making cards and dice. ' But although this be but an inſtance of this 3" he 
Rule; yer becauſe it” relates to the practice of 'fo grear a part of mankind, it may : 
deſerve to be conſidered: alone in' order to that relation and that practice. For it whol- 
ly depends upon this, Tf-it be innocent, if it can be good to play at cards and dice, 
then rhe trade of making the inſtruments of playing is alſo innocent. It nor, that 
which miniſters to nothing but fin; muſt be of tlie: kinred of fin, and in the fame 
condemnation. ai | | 

| Queſtion. © 


27 Whether it be lawful to play at Cards or Dice. 
S. Chryſoftom affirms, Non Deum' jnveniſſe  Iudum, ſed Diabolim, Not God, but the warn, © © 
Devil * found out play. It may be alluded to that 
of * Plato, who fays that the ſpirit Theuth invented 
Tables and Dice ; but then he fays that the ſame ſpi- 


* Quem Deum hujus mundi 1wxcat 4poſtolus : quem Deum 
ſctl, hujuſmodi ludorum authwem indigitat Hieronymus. 
Vide Cyernnnenſis, Preta noq in celebris. 
Mx vero gratum ludum mortalibus ipſe 


rit found out Arithmetick, Geometry and Aftrono- 
my ; and'therefore frorti hence we can make no con- 
jecture. Þ S. Cyprian ſays, that quidam ſtudio litera- 
rum bene eruditus, multuam meditantlo malum & perni- 
cioſum ſtudium adinvenit , inſtinttu ſolius Zabuli qui 
eum artibus ſuis repleverat, Hanc ergo artem oftendit, 
quam & colendam ſculpturis cum ſua imagine fabrica- 
wit, Some very learned perſon inſpired and filled with the 
arts of the ſpirit Zabulus taught the art of Dice and 


Oftendit Deus, &5 morem certaminis huj«s. 
Namque olim,ut per hibent, dileftam Schacchida, qua non 
Imer Seriadas preſtantior altera Nynphas, 
Compreſſit ripa errantem, CF nil tale putantem, 
Duin paſcit niveos herboja ad flamina olores, 

Tum bicclorem buxum dedit, atque pudoris 

Amiſſi pretium, vario ordine pitturatam 
Argentique aurique gravem tabulam: addit, uſumgque 
Eocuit ; Nymphaeque etiam nunc ſervat hinorem 
Et nomen Ludus, celebrat quem maxima Roma, 
Exiremaque hominum diverſa ad littara gentes. 


Tables : and he adds, that he fo order 'd it, that no may mizht touch the Tables till he = Phadro, 
had firſt ſacrific d toZabulus. © And therefore M. Mantua affirm'd it to be very unlaw- ys. © 


ful to play at Dice or Tables, upon this very reafon ; Nox tantum ale luſum crimen 
eſſe, ſed malorum dzmonum inventum, It muſt needs be unlawful when it is more than 
fo, as being the very invention of the Devil. ' And this fierce declamation hath pre- 
vaild amongſt many wife men to the condemnation of it. Yincentinus lays; Manus Serm. de 
Diaboli eſt Iudus taxillorum : and Bodinus is yet more particular, he tells ws how ;*: Marchua. 
for, ſays he, 1n alea& fortuito illius jattu geomantiam artemque diabolicam fitam eſſe, The Lib. 1. de Dz- 
chance and luck of it is a kind of geomancy or diabolical art. Indeed if he had meant that 99n#* 
the art of conducting the fall of the contingent Die had been diabolical and a juggling 
art, he had ſpoken reaſon and truth : but that there is a diabolical art in the contin- 
gency and chance of it, is little better than a contradiQion ; unleis he could make it 
appear that the fall of the Dice was by God committed to the Devils conduct : which 
truly is not very probable in ſome caſes to be admitted; but becaule it is uncertain, 
Apherdianus calls it diabolical, or found out by the Devil, by reaſon of the craft usd 
in it, and the evils conſequent to it. 
Demonts inftinflu fibi quod reperere malignt 
Cum variis homines in ſua damna dolis. 
And indeed this is almoſt the whole ſtate of the queſtion ; for there are ſo many evils 
in the uſe of theſe ſports, they are made trades of fraud and livelihood, they are ac- 
companied fo with drinking and ſwearing, they are fo ſcandalous by blaſphemies and 
quarrels, ſo infamous by the miſpending our precious time, and the ruine of many fa- 
milies, they ſo often make wiſe men fools and ſlaves of paſlion, that we may fay of 
them that uſe theſe inordinately, 
Kaxwy mirayO0 ucogxw 
Too#Toy, ws punrtol” exysuaa malay. . 
they are in an ocean of miſchiefs, and can hardly ſwim to ſhore without periſhing, 


And therefore it is no wonder that holy men and wiſe Commonwealths, _— 
wi the 


Eurip. 
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the great evil of them, and having not skill or experience enqugh to tell of any good 
that is in them, have forbidden them utterly. This is the obſervation of S. dere : 
Lib. 1 Origin. 4Þ bac arte autem fraus © mendacium atque perjurium nunquan abeſt, poſtremo & odium 
-2inſ & damna rerum. Unde & aliquando propter hec ſcelera interdidta legibus fuit , Fraud 
and lying and perjury are the inſeparable attendants upon Cards and Dice, and hatred aud 
great loſſes follow; and therefore becauſe of this appendant wickedneſs, ſometimes. theſe are 
wholly forbidden by the laws. 
28. For ſo we find it forbidden in the Civil laws of Princes and Republicks. M. Max- 
tua tells that by an old law of Egypt, every man was eaſily admitted to the accuſation 
Polymarh-1.8- of a gameſter or dice player ; and if, he were convicted of it, he was condemned to 
Pe prob. vol. the quarries: and Foſephus Maſcardus tells that thoſe who were remark'd as daily and 
2. conc, 13-6. common gameſters were infamous, and not admitted to give teſtimony in a cauſe of 
law. It is certain it was forbidden by the laws ; 
Horar, | Seu mavis vetita legibus alea. 
The /ex Roſcza puniſh'd thoſe perſons with baniſhment who loſt any confiderable por- 
| tions of their Eſtates by playing at Dice ; and ſometimes the laws did condemn them 
| that loſt money, to pay four times ſo much to the Fiſcus, as Aſcontus Padianus tells 
Lib. 3. Cod. in his obſervations upon Cicero's ſecond book de Divinatione. Juſtinian the Emperor 
Juſtin. i43- made an expreſs law againſt it, forbidding it both in publick aud private Houſes. 
- at Magnzs Sfortia forbad Dice and Tables to be us'd in his camp : Philippus Adeodarus 
Tir. de Sacro- ſeyerely prohibited it in the Commonwealth ; fo did Charles the ſeventh of France : 
Gans EPIC®” For in the perpetual: and daily abuſe of ſuch ſports the Commonwealth hath much 
terdicimus. incommodity, and conſequently many intereſts in the prohibition. 


Ludus enim genuit trepidum certamen & iram ; 

Ira truces inimicitias © funebre bellum. | 
The publick peace cannot be kept where publick dicing-houſes are permitted ; and 
therefore the Romans were fo ſevere againſt ſuch publick houſes and ſcenes of debau- 
E.1. 17, cic.g. Chery, that the Pretor ſaid, S; quis eum apud quem alea luſum eſſe dicetur, verberave- 


& aleator. Vi- r;t, damnumve ei dederit, five quid eo tempore domo ejus ſubtraitum erit, judicium non 
e etiam We- 


Horar, Ep. 1. 


ſenbech. ibig. 4abo, If the Gentlemen beat the Maſter of ſuch gaming-houſes, or ſtole any thing 
from his Houſe at that time, he ſhould have no remedy. For theſe were houſes of 
publick hatred, and therefore out-lawed. And therefore Sexeca calls them loca adilem 
De Vira beata etuentia, houſes afraid of the Magiſtrate. Virtutem in 7, _ znvenies, in foro, in Cu 


MO ria, pro maris ſtantem, pulverulentam, coloratam, calloſas habentem manus ; YVoluptatem 


latitantem ſepius ac tenebras captantem, circa balnea ac ſudatoria, ac loca adilem metu- 
entia, Tou may find Vertue landing in Courts, and Temples, and upon the walls of a City, 
duſty and diſcolour d, and with brawny hands ; but Pleaſure ſneaks up and down to Fr 
and. ſweating-houſes, and places that fear the preſence of the Adile ; that is, gaming- 
houſes, which we learn from Martzal, 

Arcana modo raptus & popina 

Adilem rogat udus aleator, 
The Dice-player half drunk newly ſnatcht from his Tavern or Ordinary beſeeches the 
Fdile for mercy. But in the Civil law the puniſhments of the Gameſters, and eſpe- 
cially the keepers of the gaming-houſes, by the Confiſcation of the houſe, nay, the 
deſtruion of it, that no man may dwell in it for ever, in that place where God hath 
been ſo many times diſhonour'd and blaſphem'd, are ſufficient indication of that juſt 
deteſtation in which the laws had them: and who pleaſe may ſee them largely de- 

* De Alea, ſcribd in * Danzus and || Fodocus Damhouderias. But I obſerve that the eſpecial re- 
[Pra P-57- marks that the Civil Laws of Princes and Republicks put upon this kind of gaming is, 
; that it cauſes many quarrels ; 

---» dum vitreo peraguntur milite bella : 
the contention for the Victory begets a more cruel war : but this is eſpecially upon 
the account of money which is then loſt, and which the laws moſt regard, as the 
caule of all the miſchief. 

29. But when this queſtion and theſe obſervations fell into the hands of the Church , 
that is, of Chriſtian and pious Princes and Prelates, and they that were and ought 
to be zealous for ſouls had obſerv'd that God was exceedingly diſhonour'd, that 
his name was infinitely blaſphem'd, that much of that precious time which God 
had allow to us for the working out our falyation with fear and trembling was 


ſpent 
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tin luxury, and ſwearing, and paſlian, and:lying [and curſing, / and covetouſ: 

m and fraud, and quarrels, and intemperance' of al forts, and that -psSar and 

gia drinking and gaming are jayned ſo frequently that they. are:kpit in a Proverb, 

and that theſe together baffle the ſpirit of a Man and drive away the ſpirit of God, 
 Aleaque & multo tempora quaſſa mero Ori dere. 
Eripiunt emnes avimo fine wuinere vires, med.. 

they difarm and weaken the mind of a Man without a wound; it is, I fay, no won- 

der that they forbad it ſo fiercely, and cenſurd it ſo ſeverely. Aleator: quicunque 

es, Chriftianum te dicis, quad non es, (aid $. Cyprian, a common gameſter or dice- lib. de Al 

player may call himſelf Chriſtian, but indeed he is not: and S. Clemens Alexandri- i 

was ſays, inconfideratum luxurie amorem otiofis iſthec aleg obleflamina ſuppeditare, de- 

fidiamgue in cauſa eſſe, idlenels and wantonneſs provides theſe games for the lazy 

and uſeleſs People of the World. And therefore S. Bernard ſaid that the pious and 

Chriſtian ſoldiers that inhabit Jeruſalem, aleas qeteſtantur, mimos, & magos, &. fabu _ my iflian. 

latores, ſcurrileſque cantilenas, tanquam wvanitates aut inſanias reſpuunt & abominan- © 

tur; they| bate dice, and abominate jeaſters, and jugglers, and players, and idle Jougs 

like vanities aud madneſs. Upon theſe or the like accounts the Fathers of the Coun- 

cil of Eliberis ſeparated theſe gameſters from the Communion. Si guis fidelis alea, Can. 79. 

id eſt, tabula luſerit, placuit eum abſtinere. Et fi emendatus ceſſaverit poſt annum po- Yi , on p 

terit recouciliarj; A Chriſtian playing at dice or tables is not to be admitted to the Apoſtol, » - 

Holy Communion, but after a years penance and abſtention, and his total amend- Et 

nent: and the Canon law forbids a Clergy-man either to play at tables, or to be neture S_ 

preſent at thoſe places where they do. But the Capitular of Charles the Great <9*.cap.Cleric. 

joyns dicing and drunkenneſs together, as being uſual companions, and forbids ** © 

them both alike to Biſhops, Prieſts and Deacons. And indeed when the caſe is 


PO ER 


77. 
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thus, I may ſay as Schonzus faid in the caſeof Saul, Vide eriam 
| que poteſt eſſe in tanti ſceleris | di gre VE 
Immanitate coercenda crudelitas? viteop © de 


No laws are too ſevere, no ſentence is! too rigid for its ſentence and condemna- Fxctlu pre- 

tion. , ; : | incer diledtos, 
But if the caſe can be otherwiſe, if playing at dice and-tables can become an in- 

nocent recreation, then all theſe terrible and-true ſentences will - not reach them 

that ſo uſe ir. And indeed even among(t thoſe places and republicks where ſuch 

gaming was ſo highly condemn'd andſeverely punifh'd, ſome of their braver Men did 

uſe it, but without the vile;appendages, and therefore without ſcandal and reproach. 

For firſt in general, it cannot misbecome a wile and a good Man to bend his bow, 

and to relax the ſeverities, i.the ſtrictures and more earneſt tendences of his 


30. 


Quin ubi 'ſe 4 vulgo (© ſcena in ſecreta remorant 
Virtus Scipiade © mitis ſapientia Lezli, 
Nugari cum illo, & diſcinit; ludere, donec 
Decogueretur olas, ,ſoliti. 


'Lelius and Scipio would play till they had digeſted their Meal. And of Archias of 

Tarentum it was faid, Key@- oy mun iO, o 5 Cunaic mpiofBus, He was an old and 

a-wife Man in publick Counſek and imployments,but he would play like a young Man. 

And concerning very many wiſe Princes and Philoſophers you ſhall find many ſtories 

of their confident ufing lighter butinnacent.ſpoxts for-the refreſhment of their ſpirits 

tird with ftudy and labour, colleted by Alexander ab Alexandre. But in parti: lib. 3. c. 21. 

oular concerning dice and :tables we-find in Yalerins. Maximus related of Q. -* © 8. 

Mucius, Ales quoque & calculis vacafſe interdum dicitur, cam bene ac din jura civi- 
wm ac ceremonias deorum. ordinaſſet : Vt enim iy rebus ſeriis Scepolam, ita & in 

ſcurrilibus * lufibus hominem agebat : thar ſometimes be would play at dice and tables, , Fanus Rat: 

when he had firſt diſpatch'd the buſineſs of the Common-wealth proſperouſly, -and the gerſius legit [in 

affairs of Religion wiſely : In ſerious things \doing, as-Sc@uola ſhould, inhis recreations ny an) 

doing as a . Man: qua quidem alea Parcijy: Cato lyfiſſe fertur animi laxandi cauſa, Þmanus (in 
-and Porcjus Cato himſelf; wiſe and ſevere: though he, was, yet play'd-at tables to en laſi- 
refreſh and relax his mind. And if cards or tables have in their own nature nothing me barks 
that is evil, provided it-oanibe alſo ſeparated from all the evil appendages, from the Fo ſeriis Tuni= 


co verb3. 


crimes and-from the :reproach, from the: dager and from the (canga), that wRigh Alex-ab Alex, 
| only 


Horat.l.2, Sat. 
I o 


ee Een 
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in Cxſarib. 


Polyc, lib. 1, 


Co &o 


Phadrus. LI, 


only remains is, , that they as well as other innocent recreations and divertiſements 
may be us'Jd. In the caſe fo Nated we ſuppoſe them only to be recreations and re- 
laxations of the mind : '#94 FP ul Thy mx iS\ey aveviy Te eivati Ths uns, 3%} ardmuoyg 
mv Georniinv, faid Fulian, fach little imployments are like the paules of Muſick, 
they are re/?s to the ſpirit and intervals of labour. And therefore Fohames Sarisbu- 
rienfis allow's of every game, quz abſque wvitio curarum gravium pondus allevat, & 
fine virtutis diſpendio jucnndam interpolationem gaudiorum affert, if 1t can eaſe oir 
griefs or alleviare our burdens withour' the loſs of our innocence. | of 
Now that Cards and Dice are of themſelves lawful I do not know any reaſon to 
Jdoubr. For if they be. unlawful, it is becauſe they are forbidden, or becauſe 
there is in them ſomething, that is forbidden. They are no where of themlelves 
forbidden : and what is in them that is criminal or ſuſpicious? Is it becauſe there 
is. chance and contingency in them ? There is ſo in all humane affairs ; in Mer- 
chandiſe, in laying wagers, in all eonfultations and wars, in journeys and agri- 
culture, in teaching and learning, in putting Children to School or keeping them 
at home, in the price of marker, and the vendibility of commodities. And if ir be 
faid that thereisin all theſe things an over-ruling providence, though no Man can tell 
in what manner or by what means the Divine providence brings ſuch things to a de- 
terminate event, yet it 1s certain that every little thing as well as every great thing 
1s under God's government, and our recreations as well as our wagers. But what tf 
it be and what if it be not ? He can never be ſuſpe&ted in any Criminal ſence to 
tempt the Divine providence, who by contingent things recreates his labour, and 
having acquird his refreſhment, hath'no other end to ſerve, and. no deſires to 
engage rhe Divine provitlence to any other purpoſe': and this end is ſufficiently fe- 
cur'd by whatſoever happens. - I know nothing elſe that can be pretended to render 
the nature of theſe things ſuſpicious 3 and this 1s perfectly nothing : and as for the 
evil appendages which are fo frequently attending upon theſe kinds of games, beſides, 
thar they allo are as near to other exerciſes as to theſe, as to bowling, horſe racing; 
cock-fighting, the fight of quails and of partridges,  bull-baiting, pall-mall, billiards, 
and all other games for money and victory, to tome more and to ſome leſs, beſides 
this, I ſay, the evil appendages are all ſeparable from theie games, and till they be c- 
paratcd they are not lawful : but they may. be ſeparated by the following advices. 


Rules of condufting our Sports and Recreations. 


r. Tt no Man's affetions be 'immdderately:addifted to them. And this re- 
quires 4 great diligence and caution. - For/as Petrarch faid well, oc eft in regno 
[tultitio commune, ut quarum rerum minor eſt fruitus, & capiditas & deletatio major 
fit, In the kingdom ot folſy we are moſt pleated with thofe things by which we have 
the leaſt profit. And the want of dding, us good, is ſupplyed by doing us pleaſure. 
Bur the moderation of our afte&ions "to our iports 1s beſt expreſs'd, by uſing them 
according to thoſe meaſures which wife and ſevere Mer uſe in their recreations, that 
is, not to be frequent or Jong in them. For it is in theſe as in Meat and Drink, 
which are then good when they are neceſſary and uſeful to the purpoſes of our na- 
ture and imployment. *Sfeep is neceflary, and ſolong-ir is good; but a Man muſt 
not therefore ſpend the beſt of his time-in ſleep, but: that time that 15! allowed to it, 


and without which he” cannor' well do his buſineſs. © The limits of theſe things are 


not fo ſtreighr as weceſity, nor 'yet fo large as humour: or defire; but as' a Man may 
drink to quench his thirſt, -and he may yer drink more'to refreſh his ſorrow, and to 
alleviate his ſpirits, and to eaſe his prief, 'provided that. he: turn not his- liberty into 
a ſnare, fo he may in his recreation and his ſports. 3] 

Cito rumpes arcum _ fr tenſum' habuerts.: 

At fr laxaris, cum voles,” erit utilis. 

"Sic Iuſus animo"debent aliquando dari, 
| Ad cogitandum melior-ut redeat tibi. | 

Within this bound he muſt keep, * thar he loſe none of his buſineſs for his ſport ; 
* that he make his other time more uſeful; *rhat this be the leſs principal ; * that it 


be taken as Phyſick, * or as wine at moſt: * and the minares and little points of this 


-meaſure are no otherwiſe to be weighed and confider'd;'. but that we take thoſe pro- 


portions which our ſelyes think 'we'need to good purpoſes, or which we are advisd 
; to 


33. 


a 


CHaP.1, of all Humane Actions." 
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Parum eſt alea Iudere, at. non parum eſt aſſueſcere, It is no great matter to play at Dice or 
Tables, but to be accuſtom'd to it is a great matter; that is, to make it a portion of our 
buſineſs, and expenſe of our time due to worthy employments: and therefore-in the 
aws, not the action it ſelf, but the abuſe, -and particularly the frequency, is noted 
and. forbidden. . Ludentes quotidie ad aleam, & tabernarum frequentatores inter infa- 
mes habentur, (ays the == tion. (Quorum aut latrunculi, aut excoquendi in ſole cor- 


| to by a wiſe guide. To this purpoſe was that aying of Plato reported by Laceplns , 


Petrus Folle- 
rius.. 


poris cara conſumpſere vitam, Men that ſpend their lives in Cards and-Dice, and ma-;Sencc-de Bre- 
king much of themſelves, Haunters of.drinking and gaming-houſes. A man may in; E ©13: 


nocently and to good purpoſes go to a Tavern ;. but they that frequent-them have no 
excuſe, unleſs their innocent: buſineſs does frequently ingage, and their ſevere religi- 
on bring them oft fafely. And ſo it isin theſe ſports, with this only difference, tha 
there can be no juſt cauſe to frequent theſe ſports : there.is only one cauſe of uſing 
them, and that comes but ſeldom, the refreſhment I'mean of my ſelf or my friend,to. 
which I miniſter in , juſtice or in charity ; but-when our ſports come to that excels 
that we long and. ſeek for opportunities, when we tempt others,' are-weary of our 
buſineſs, and not weary' of our game, . m PE Ee x 

we] | ——Cum medie nequeant te frangere notes, 

LL 1 21.4 14.1, Nec tua fit talos mittere laſſa manus, gn. pes | 
when we ſit up till midnight, and ſpend half days, and that often too; then we have 
ſpoil'd the ſport, it is nat 2 recreation but a ſin. _ | | | 
..2. He that means to make his. games lawful muſt not play for money, but for re- 
freſhment. This, though (it may be) few. will believe, yer.it-is the moſt conſide- 
rable thing to be amended in the games of civil and ſober perſons. For the gaining 
of money can have noipfluence into the game to make it the more recreative, unlets 
covetouſneſs hold the box. The recreation is to divert the mind or body from la- 
bours by attending to ſomething that pleaſes and gives no trouble ; now this is 
in the conduct of your game, .in the managing a proſperous chance to advantage, and: 
removing, the unproſperqug, from detriment and loſs of victory, ſo to croſs the-pro-, 
verb. | S719 4-34zF; | 41 : TH 
RTE” 1d Penflaliegy £f£w naxuy # XiO ama KoO,, | 
and that by-wit he may relieve his adverſe chance, - and by a ſymbol learn to make: 
good and vertuaus uſe of every croſsaccident. But when money is at. ſtake, either 
the ſumm's:trifling, or it. 15 conſiderable. It trifling, it can be of no purpoſe unleſs 
to ſerve the ends of ſome little hoſpitable; entertainment or love-feaſt, and then there 
is nothing, amiſs; bur if.it be conſiderable, there is a wide door open to, temptation, 
and a man cannot be indifferent to win or loſe a great ſumm of money, though he 
can eaſily pretend-it. If a.man .be willing or indifferent to loſe his own money, 
and not at: all;defirous to. get-anothers, to what purpoſe is it that he plays for it 2 


if; he be not, indifferent, then he is coverous, or he is a fool ; he. covets that 


Which is not his own; or unreaſonably ventures that which is. If without the 
money he cannot .ming, his game, then.the game is no dilvertiſement, no recreation, 
but the money is all the ſport, and therefore covetouſnels is all the deſign: but if he 
can be' recreated by the game, alone, the money does-but change it from lawful to 
unlawful, and the man from being weary to become covetous, and from the trouble. 
of labour or ſtudy remove, him to the.worle trouble of fear and anger and impatient 
deſires. But here indeed begins the miſchief, here men begin for the money to uſe 

arts. ed | | s 
| | Quarit compoſitos manus improba mittere talos, 


gin. to be a diabolical art, and men are witty to undo or de- 


ere Cards. and,Dice | 
aud one another, my FEB 5. ; 
fy, © = Neque enim localis comitantibus iter 
vir co ne 2. Ad caſumtabule, pofita ſed luditur arcs, © yn 
Men venture their eſtates at it, and make their families fad and poor, becauſe the, 
Dice turn upon an unlucky chance: and what ſport is it for me to loſe my money if 


A 


it be at all valuable? and if it. be not, what 15-it to my game? But ſure the pleature' 5 
is in winning the money. That it is certainly. Bur, | +1) +» © Teren Andjia, 


Hoccine credibile eſt aut memorabile,, 
Tanta vecordia innata cuiquam ut fiet 
Ut malis gaudeant, atque ex incommodis . Ei, 
 Alterins 
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4 271% Mlterins fua comparent at: commoda ? -ah ! | 
«Wit, +\ \»  Thne oft: verum ? Imo id genus hominum | 
7150 1 © 11.» Eft peſſtmuns | LAAM | 
Nothing is itiore baſe than td get advantages by the loſs of others ;. they;that do (os, 
and —_ the les of their neigtibour their game and paſtime, are the worſt of men, 
hid rhe Comedy. But concerning the loſs of ovr money, let a man pretend what he 
pleaſe; that he plays for no more than he is willing to loſe; it is certain, he is not to 
'beibeliev'd : for # that furmmbe ſo indiflerent to him, why is not he eafie to be tem- 


» 


' predro give ſuch a fumm to the poor ? to give that farm ? his ſport will not be rhe 


$. Hieron. ep, 
ad Galudent, 


Plat, Pers4s 


34 


Orid, 


lefs if that beiall he deſigns.  Poſita dam luditur arca, (tat pauper nudus atque eſuriens 
ante fores, 'Chriftuſgue in paupere moritar, Whileſt men pley-for great ſumms of mo- 
ry, a poor man at the door, redeem'd by the bloud of Chriſt, wants a ſhilling, and 
begs it for Chriſt's ſake, and/goes without-it: Whenever: the cale 15 this or like this, 
he ſins that plays'at Cards or Dice or any other game for money. -It-is alike in fl 
garnes, for I know: no difference ; Money: is the way+to abuſe them all: 'and Cards 
and Dice, if there be no money at ſtake, will make as good ſport and'pleaſe the mind 
as well as any the ſports of boys, and are as innocent as puſh-pin. For if we confſi- 
der it rightly, from hence is taken the grear objection againſt Cards and Tables, be- 
cauſe men at theſe venture"their money, and expoſe their money to hazard for no 

erid, and therefore tempt God ; and certainly to do/ſo is unlawful, and that 
for the reaſon alledged: but when we play only for recreation, we expoſe nothing of 
confiderable. imtereft to hazard, and therefore it cannot | be a (criminal tempting of 
God, as it is igaming for money, a) DQVONT (24d44 

1411! '': Obicentuplex murus rebus ſervandis parum eſt, 
where no wit, 'no obſervation, no caution, can ſave ourſtake : for 
Adverſis puntlis dodtim ſe nemo fatetur; 

+ » + Vulnera plus creſcunt punitis quam bella ſagittis, ww | 
ſays the Epipram, No man is crafty enovgh to play againſt an ill hand; and there- 
Hore/to put-a-confiderable intereſt, to the hazard of the ruine of a family, or at leaſt 
more than wefind in our hearts to give to Chriſt, is a great tempting of God, And 
in theſe caſes, as I have heard from them that have skill in ſuch things, there are 
lach ſtrange chances, ſuch promoting of a hand by fancy and little arts of Geomancy, 
ſuch coriftant winning on one fide, ſuch unreaſonable Joſſes on the other, 'and theſe 
Ntrange contirigencies produce' ſuch horrible effects, -that it is not ' improbable that 
God hath permitted/the conduct of ſuch games -of chance to the Devil, who will or- 
der them ſo 'where he can do moſt miſchief ; but without the inſtrumentality of mo- 
ney he conld do nothing at all. L1G £1; DIME ft] THEO (34 * 

There are two little caſes pretended to leſſen this evil,” and'bring it from unlawful 
tolawful. The one is, that when a man hath loſt his money, he deſires to play on 
for no-other reaſon 'but to recover his own:- the queſtion' is] wherher that be lawful 
or no.” - To this Þ can give no dire anſwer, for no man can at firſ? tell wherher it be 
or'no: but atthe beſt ir is very ſuſpicious, for it engages. him upon more loſsof rime, 
and he tempts'God'in a further hazard, and gives 'himlelf 'the lye by making it ap- 
pear that, whatever he pretended, he did play for more. than he 'wis/ willing' to 
loſe.- ſ; | VOY : F Y 1 CEL: £0 3 3443 5: {ant 


$ 


-' Sic ne perdiderit, nox ceſſat perdere lufor, 

EIS 1 Ft revocat cupidas alea fepe manus.” © MAT - 
He plays on that he may give over, and loſes more that he may not Joſe ſo nuith; 
and is vexed with covetouſneſs, and chides his fortune, and'reproves he knows not 
what: fo that -Zy this time T can tell whether he find or no; for chough it-was hard 
to ſay whether he did well or ill to defire the recovery of his money,” yet when we 
{ce upon what terms it is deſign'd and acted, the queſtion'is very eaſie to be reſolved, 
and —- man had better fit down with that loſs than venture a greater, and commit 
morefins. © | | 212-5 ,01 1 


_ 1 The otheffcaſe is this; If I can without covetouſneſs of the money play, is it eli 


lawfel? andrto ſhew thatT am not covetous, { will give the money I win to the flan- 


- ders by, or to my ſervants, or to the poor. When Theoorick King of Goths did win 


Apud Sueton. 


atgice or tables, he was very bountiful to his ſervants, and being over-pleas'd with his 
own good fortune, would grant them any thing. "But Auguſtus Ceſar did ule to do 
this thing bravely. He gives this account -of himſelf in a letter of his to a” ; 
TIAELS > 20 


Gnarn of al Ran dan. ihe 


Ego perdidi viginti- millia nummum meo-nomine. « ſed-cum effuſe.in luſu liberalis fuifſgn, - 
at ſoleo plerumgue:. Nam ft quas manus:remif{\cuigne-exegilleny, aut retinuiſſem, quod cut 
que donavi, viciſſem vel quinquaginta-millia : , ſed: hag; malo;; ' Benigyjtas enim, mea me. 
ad cele(iem gloriam efferet. He loſt{ ſuppolt): 20000, Crawes:; but. it-was ,nat-his 
3 fortune or hig/ill conduct, but:his exceſlive Jiberality-: he forgave to many \what- 
he:had: won, and. other ſumms: which he rok; ;he gave-to,the. ſtanders by, and choſe 
this bounty as the way to immortality. Now -:it;:15 true this 215-4: fir indication that - 
covetouineſs is not the prevailing ingredient ;;but to him that conſiders. it wiſely it 
will appear to be but a-ſplendid nothing. For: whas; kind;@fjſport is that to bring ito --: [<< - 
into. my: power:to oblige my play-felJow. with his own mongy,2,, and wha hounty, is 

that by which-b reward: my: friends and ſervants: with, anathes mans eſtate 2.1 Pary: 
ſatis did -it yet rtiore innocently, when playing with: her young. 998. Artaxerxes, ſhe. 

on purpoſe loſt a thouſand Daricks at! a thiray;: tojhelp.the, young! Pringe-ta money, , 

Fhus far it was well enough ;'for I:doubt-nekbutvit-is 45-Jawiyl toJole my, mangy as: 

rogive' it away, if there be nothing elſe/y1 it; /bug-beſides thay is-is-not fo ionouraÞle,; 

it-may be, he that- plays againſt mecis not-of; my, mind, or of my, ability, and fl, cor- 

reſpond to him-1n arr action in which he/is nat;fo;innocent a5 1 {fhoyl(d: be, if I, did got 
ſomerhing, miniſter: to his evil :-{oithat though; bplay, that: 1 may obligeqhim, yer. 

there are fo many circumſtances:requir'd-to:keep my (elf. and him; innocent, that zz is 

a thouſand times better in ſome caſes to give him ſomething, and in all caſes.to. play, for 

nothing. 2 SForls 1c 2 foot 38 viſtinel 76; rn oO 
16 3. For it is a: worthy enquiry, tif; we ask, whether-it be. lawful for a man-to polleſs 

what he gains by play. For if it be unlawful, theg-when.,he hath, won he hath got 
nothing, but 1s bound to: make reſtiturion,.and.cannot give alms of that; and then 
it can be good for nothing,buton all ſides, pierees; his.hand.that holds it like a hand- 
ful of thorns. Bur in anſwer to this-queſtion, if (hall ſpeak what I think, I am like 
to prevail but little, becauſe the whole world: practiſes the contrary ; 
7 = Et 1uhic in hacce' publics! : «+ Offs : 
- Contage morum,: congreggs inter malls, 
Malum eſſe jus: eft;\. Now nwvs". x. \ 
+7 Leges: mhil faciant qued-licet, wife quod lubet, \a 98 

Nothing prevails; but evil manners andevil propoſitions: and in-fuch things as theſe 
it is caſte to: confute a good counſeb or a ſevere reproot, by faying,' The man is angry; 
or'too:{trict, and al; men are notrak his mind. ._ Therefore in: this enquiry, I ſhall only 

tell wha I have :tearn'd in the-ſ{chools of wifdom,in the laws of-wile people, and the 

fayings' of holy: men. In the Civil laws of ahe Rowan, all; the. money. that. thele Lib.3. Cod.tir, 
gameſters won-was taken from them-and ſpent ypon publick-works; and ke that loſt $3. 5; co;a- 
and paid. the money.iwas puniſhable; for: the, Senate: forbad- ta play for maney, or to ctuny, & we- 
make any promiſe of give any pledge for payment.\ The ſame hath beeg forbidden ><: GY 
by:the laws of many republicks, ut quod :Ue in ales perdiderat, ;beneficio legis diffolveret, Cicer.ad Art 
that the law ſhould-pay what the! fbol. and prodigal had loſt. . An old Epigramma- cumEp.13.c- 
tiſt affirms that fuch gains will never thrive; - - —_ refs | 

- Per ſcelus immenſas quid opes cumulare juvabit 2 | 

 '  Turpiter © manibus res male parta fluit. K | 

And no wonder if fuch- gains be:the purchaſes of:a thief, and: no. better than robbery. 

Ariſtotle: joyns them together in the fame kind of diſhonourable crime. 'O pau xv- | 
| Prumis, x) 0 AwrodUTys, x, 0 Agls Tov avercufipwy aol aigepreples Þ, He that plays at 11, 4. Echic, 
Dice for money, and the thief ate. illiberal gameſters, for they are guilty of frhy c. :. 
lucre : and Seneca ſays, 


- 4% 


———Zmmeuſas opes 
©..." Tampridem avaris manibus, ut perdat, rapit. 

He is greedy, and gets nothing ; he wins much, and loſes. mare; he ſnatches from 
his neighbour what belongs ro him, and loſes that and his own beſide. Paſca/tus 
Juſtus obſerves that, the. Spaniards call ſuch gameſters 7abar, which is the Hetazhe/rs 
of Furta, a thief; for to caſt the Dice tor money, what -is it but to deſire to take _ 
another: mans money .againſt: his-will ? and that is theft....S$. Bonaventure lays, that Specut; aim. 
which is gotten by play is poſleſsd by no gaod title; and cannot be lawfully: re- ©2-X 77 Senr. 
tain'd :* he that loſt it, hath indeed for his folly deſerv'd| to loſe it ; but hethar-harh 4 SE 
ir, does not deſerve to keep it, and therefore he muſt not, nor yet muſt; he; reſtore 9: 3: in con- 
1t to him that loſt it, unleſs he perſwaded or compell'd him 10 play ; ont; theneſore eWS 
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the money is to be given to the poor: and the ſame alſo is expreſly affirmed by S.A4ad\ 


Epiſt. 54. ad ſ#ixy, Now if it be not lawful to Tetain' ſuch purchaſes, 'they are not' our-own when: 


Macedon, 
Ibid. 


1 Cor, 13. 


Ubi ſupra. 


Juven. fat. 13: 


we have won them," and therefore it" is no-thanks to us if we give" 'them: mvay. 
Aleatoris eleemoſyna infvalida” efÞ*& nihile apud Deum, faith S. Bonaventure. *Ollatio: 
enimtle rapina reprobatir, faith the Canon Law, and eleemoſynz' © ſacrificium"\uow 
placent Dev qhiz offerimtur ex ſcelere: The money is:potren by: xn equivocal contra; 
and aff indirect rapine;'and therefore'can never become a: pleaſing facrifice to: God ; 
it is. 2 giving our 'gotYF to the poor: without charity; and that *profits' not: faith 
S. Pinl. But at laſt; although he'thar loſes his money; deſerves:rodole it'; yer: bes: 
cauſe by"laws ſuctpurchiſes and" acquiſitions are-forbidden, and'we have/no: right:ro 
give alms bf what'ts not'our own; and'as God 'will-not accept it'whewit is done by 
us, ſo he hath no'where'commanded ''that it'fhowld'beidone:at" all; therefore it is 
certain' that*all ſucti Thoney is''to be' reftor'd, :if/thecJoſer pleaſe. * Bona alea amiſ/a 
tanguam' furto ablata Fveteres) reſtituenida”' putabint."S. Auſtin) ſaid; thatithe Anci- 
ents did affirm, mbney won by 'Dict/and Tables 'ovght'to be rreſtor'd, like the mo-: 
ney that was ſtollen.” But if rhe! owner wilt nor; let-it' aſcend topious uſes. - And 
if this'be the ſtate of this affair, 'it'cannot be. lawful ro play at Cards or Dice for 
money: For the love of ' money is the:root of 'all evil, which ſome having coveted, 
have pierced themſelv&'through with many ſorrows: » And: this appears yet more it: 
MCT anvVIge, NPR 2 nn tn L Und Or yt SVN AL 
3- No man can play lawfully at ſuch games but thoſe who are diſpaſſionate + and 


of ſober ſpirits, under the command of -reaſor-and .religion ; and therefore to play 


for money will be quickly-criminat, for, - h 
| Ploratur lachrymis amiſſa pecunia veris ; 
Et majore domus gemitu, majore 'tamultu ' 
Planguntur nummi quam fuyera.' ' i ©) 
Men may weep ſolemnly for the dead,” but they: will be heartily troubled when: their 
money is departed ; and therefore: there is bur little {port. in ſuch games. And this 
Alexander the Great rightly obferv'd;»when he fet 'a fine upon fome friends of his , 


Plutarch. in (uod in Judo ale ſenfiſſet eos non Iudere, ſed velutoinire maxime ſeria verſari, fortunas 


Reg. & Imper, 
apoh, 


ſuas omnes alee permittentes arbitriv, becauſe" they did 'not play at Dice, but contend 


as in a mitter of greateſt concetnment; ': And certainly ſo. it is. ' For do not all the 
Nations of the world think the defence of their 'money' and eſtates a juſt cauſe: of ta- 
king up Arms and venturing' their lives ? 'He'thar'plays at games of fortune ſhould 
put nothing to fortunes conduct, but what'he 'can' Perfectly ſubject to-reaſon every 
minute. 'Sereca tells' that Fulinus Cans was' playing at Tables, when the Centurion 
being ſent upon a deſperate ſervice, and went-our leading agnmeny hominum perituro- 
ram, a troop of men to death, hapned:to call him out ro maretvin-that ſervice; J«- 
lius Canus knew the danger well enough, but being: ſummon'd, call'd to his play- 
fellow to tell the men upon the Tables; and » now; fays he, do not fay when:I am 
dead that you had the better of the game; and' defir'd: the Centurion to bear him 
witneſs that he had one man more than the other. He that is thus even and ferene 
may fairly play ; but he'that would be ſo, muſt not venture conſiderable portions 
of his eſtate, nor any thing, the-loſs of. which difpleaſes him and ſhakes him into 
paſſion." ''Not that every diſpleaſure, though for a trifle, is: criminal: 3] but that. eve- 
ry degree 'of it tends to'evil, and the-uſe of it is not fafe, and the eftet may be in- 
tolerable. ke CT « RTF LoTR, © 5 ACh 
ee Ladit cum multis Vatanas, ſed ludere neſcit : + . : 

Et putat imperio currere puntta ſuo. . | 
If rhe chances will not run as we would have them, or if our paſſions will not, then 
it is at no hand fafe toplay ; unleſs to fret, and vex ſecretly for trifles, ro ſwear and 
lye,to blaſpheme and curſe, to cheat and forfwear, to.covet and-to hate can be inno- 

4- Upon theſe accounts it is that/wiſe men adviſe that young men be at no hand 


Anton.Gueva- Permitted to play at Dice 'or the like games. : Ab iſto! Juſu arcendi ſunt pacri'," tum 
.©&noroLPrinc, propter pecunias quas perdunt, tum propter vitia que colligunt, & mores pravos\ ques 


inde addiſcunt : Young men and boys loſe their money and learn evil manners at fuch 
games, they have great paſſions, fierce deſires and quick angers, 'and their. flames 


Pj Anton, are ſtirr'd perpetually with chance.” It it a fad ſtory that 15- told | of the young 


Guevara. Prince, 'the only ſon of Claxdins the Emperor, whowhen he had loſt all his money 3r 


D.ce, 
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dice, and: had tir'd qut all his invention for-the petting more, ant could nor do it 
fairly, being impatient of his loſs, and deſirous of hel opes and venitiites, he ſtole 
a rich jewel from his Fathers cloſet, rhe Princes Tutor knowing' ant! concealing the 
theft. . But...it came to the. Emperors ear; and produdd'this Tragedy. 'He difinhe- 
rited his foo, he baniſhed all the Princes play-fellows; 'and" put the Thitor to death. 
Young Men axe not to be truſted to play with ſuch aſpicks. And therefore Sidonius 
lays, Aleaeft oblettamentum. ſenum, ut pila juvenum, Tables for old Men, and the 
Ball, for young Men. Cato allows to young Men, arms, horſes and bows, and fuch 
like ſports; but would have-dice and tables permitted to old Men, whoſe minds are 
more: to: be refreſhed with diverſion than their bodies by laborious exerciſe. And in 
alluſion to-.this, Augaf7us in his letter to 74berins mention'd by Suttorins hath theſe 
words, Inter canam luſimis eprrnuas © heri & hodie, Yeſterday and to day we play'd 
like. old Men ;. that is, .at tables. But this is matter of prudence, and not of Con- 
ſcience; ſave only that old Men are more miſters of reaſon and rulers of their paſſion, 
and 2 ſedentary. exerciſe being fitteſt for them, they” who cannot but remember 
that they. are every day dying, though poſſibly they need ſome divertifement to their 
buſied and. weary ſpirits, [yet they do more need to remember their” latter end, and 
take care to redeem their' time, and above all things nor to' play for ahy conſiderable 
money , not for .any money-the loſs whereof is bigger than a jeſt : and they that do 
thus, will not eaſily do amiſs. But better' tl)an all thefe permiſſions is that reſolution 
of Cicero, (Quantum alii. tribmunt intempeſtivis conviviis, quantum denique alez, quaw- orat. pro At- 


CHAP.1, 


_ 


tum pile, tantum. mihi egomet'nd hac ftidtia recolenda ſumpſero, What time other Men chia Poct. 

ſpend in feaſting and revellings, 'in dice' and gaming, il has I ſpend in my ſtudies: 
and that is very well. For though there is good charity in preſerving our'health, 
yet. there is a greater neceſſity upon us that we do not'fole our time. 

39 5. That our games may be innocent, we muſt take care they be not ſcandalous, ,, a.ic. cp, 
that is, not; with evil company, not with fufpicious company. Ciceroni nequiſſimo- 13.1, 1. 
rum hominum- in ludo talario conſeſſus 2 ſhall Cicero ſuffer bafe perſons to ſit and play 
at tables-in-his houſe > That's not well: '2nd-therefore he objected it as a great crime 
to Marc Anthony, domum ejus plenam ebriorum aleatorumque, his houſe was frequented in 2 philippie, 
with gameſters and drunkards. We mult neither do evil, nor ſeem to do evil: we 
muſt not converſe with evil perfons, nor uſe our liberty to our Brothers prejudice 
or grief :. we muſt not do any thing -which he with probability or with innocent 
weakneſs thinks to be amnſs,' until he-be inftructed rightly ; and if he be, yer if 
he will be an adverſary and apt to take opportunities to' reproach you, we muſt 
give him» no occaſion. In: theſe caſes, it 15 fit we abſtain: where nothing of 'theſe 
things does intervene, and nothing of the former evils-is appendant, we 'may ufc 
our hiberty. with reaſon and ſobriety. * And then, if this liberty can be fo us'd, and 
fuch recreations can be innocent, there is no further queſtion, but thoſe tra 
which miniſter to theſe divertiſements are innocent and lawful. Ys 


RULE IL. 


The aft of the Will alone, although no external aflion or event do follow, 
is imputed to good or evil by God and men. _— 


I. He will of Man in the production and perfecting of a fin hath fix ſteps or de- 
grees of volition, in all which the fin is actual, excepting the firſt only. 
x. The inclination of the will is the firſt; and 7zha# fo far as it is natural, ſo far it 
is innocent. Sin oftentimes enters in at that door, 'but the door was plac'd there 
in the firſt creation; ir was a part of that building which God made and not man, 
and in which every ſtone and ſtick was good. It was not 'made for fin, but for ver- 
tue; but it was made ſo, that if we would bring ſin in that way, it was in our 
choice, and at our peril. But although this be rhe caſe of our natural inclination, 
yet-if our inclinations be acquir'd, or increas'd, or habitual, that is, if they become 
facilitics and promptitudes to ſin, they are not innocent : for this tate is a ſtate of fin 
and death, it is the effect of many vile/actions and vile deſires, it is an averſion = 
and-an. erimity againſt God; is,is a bed of defires' which arc ſometimes aſleep, an 
then do no more miſchief than a ſleeping wolf, bur when they are awake rhey do o- 
XXX'2 the 


5. of Habicu al* 


e evil they. can, And therefore the:caſe.of; an habitual ſmner' is ſuch 'thar even 
his firſt inclinations to any” forbidden aRivny inthe, inſtance of his own habit are cri- 
minal. as, the ' external effe&&:; But in Tatural: inclinations the : cate 'is difftrent 
2.' . The ft beginning of: the. ſin is. when-the will ſtops and-arreſts:ir: ſelf upon the 
tempting ohjedt,- and. conſepts only fo. far that'it-will have it confider'd and dif 
puted.- Then-the'will 1s come! too far;; not when it is willing a thing thould be diſ- 
puted, whether it be. lawful or unlawful, : good or evil; but when it is willing it be 
conſider d which is 10: bei followed, Realon, or Senſe,' wite. counſels or:'fenſual plea: 
ſures: for when the will is gone-ſo- far, it is paſt. beygnd whit is natural; -and tomb 
ſo far. towards choice and-guiltinels, 'that' it: is yet no more: friend to:vertne than'to 
vice, and knows not which: to chuſe.. 3. The next-ſtepithe will makes:is: when it is 
pleas'd. withithe thought, of it; and taſts the honey. with the: topcof:a rod; a little 
phantaſlick ipleaſure beforehand in, the mpdiration- of thein;: : This prefibation'is 
but the antepaſt of the action, ,and as the twilight tothe dark: night; it- is two near 
an approach to a. deed of darknefs. . 4., When the wilb4-gone- thus :far/and is! be: 
yond the. white: lines of innocence, the next ſtep [towards a;perfect-ſin "is a deſwe 
to, do the, action ; not clearly and, diſtinctly, but. upon ,certaing conditions, it is 
were lawful,.and if it were convenient, and- if it were: not for ſomething thar fies 
croſs in the way. Here; our love to ivertue' is loſt; ;only. fear and.God's reftraim 
ing grace remains till for, the revocation of the Man; to. wiſdom 1and' ſecurity. 
5.. But when, this obſlacle, is, remov'd,, and-, that the.heart: conſents'to the in, then 
©: the Spirit is departed; and. then there remains nothing.þut-that.the.ſfin.be [6] con- 
triv'd wuhin, and [7] committed to, the faculties ang »members to; goi:about their 
new and unhappy imployment; and then bath the outward and! the inward Manhave 
combin'd and made up tbe;bpdy of a fin- Byt the fin begins within, ;and the guilt ig 
_ cotracted by what is done at home, by that which is 1n opr;omn-power;by that which 
' nothing from -without.cag. hinder. For as for the external a, God:tor:ends of his 
own providence does often hinder it ; and yet he that {ain would, but. cannot bring his 
eval purpoſes to. pals, 1s not at all excuſed,,,or the leſ6:a Criminal before God. 


Queſtion. # aiy;eolg,; b 


. But it is. not mercy for. a may to be necalled from ating is aduBtery? it is not cha- 
rity .to two perſans to keep Autolycus from killing the:; ſteward of Stratocles ? and if 
ſo,..then, there is ſfin.in the action as; well as in the; :affeftion, and:the hand fins 
diſtigRly.trom the heart : bur then it will be found untrue ro: fay that all our good 
and evil, comes. from the will-and choice, and. yet iti will [not be-poſlible to tell from 
what prigciple the evil of the hand is derived, if not from the evil will.: - This brings 
a neceſlity of inquiring into, the union, or. difference: of the actions: internal and 
external, and the influence the will hath upon the external at, and whether it can 
have any aggravation or degree beyond what it receives from the inward principle. 
To this therefore -I anſwer, that all the morality of any a&tion depends wholly 
on thewill, and is ſeated in the inner Man;' and the eye is not adulterous, but it is 
the inſtrument of an adulterous heart ; and the hand is not the thief before God, 
but the covetous defire is guilty : and this appears in this, : becauſe if: a Man takes 
the goods of his neighbour, which he would not have. taken if he had ſuppos'd they 
had been his neighbours, he is innocent before God. And yet it cannot be denied but 
it 15 worle to ſteal than to cover, it is worſe to humble and diſhonour our neighbours 
wite than to luſt after her. Bur the. reaſon is, becauſe the doing of the ation ſap: 
poſes a great many precedent aQs of Juſt, even the whole method and cconomy of 
1in: for every ac of the will, every degree of deſire is luſting or covetouſnels; and 
the external at which ſuppoſes them all, is worſe than all chem except the laſt. 
The natural inclination,ot the will is but a capacity or readineſs and diſpoſition of 
the faculty, and is no at.. But the arreſt and ſtop of the will, the delight in fan- 
cying, the deſire. of action, the, conſent of the heart, and the deliberation and. re- 
lolution, theſe are the aQts and produdts of the will; and the ſecond is worſe than 
the firſt, and the third worſe than the ſecond, and fo till we come to the immediate 
addreſs to the action : but that aCtion is nor. worſe than the: laſt reſolution and deli- 
berate purpoſe, of the will ; and therefore when it is.charity. ro binder the Man from 
acting his luſt, it is therefore charity, becauſe in: the acting of the ſin _— 
A —_ there 
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there are more ads of the will, even the whole method of death is completed, and 
the ſame as of will are repeated, or confirm'd, and there is miſchief done to ſome 
perſon or to ſome intereſt, to ſomething befides the ſinning man, and there are ſome con- 
tingencies and ſome circumſtances to which new afions of the will muſt be conſent- 
ing,. and give. their inflaence and renew thar ads: but ſtill, if we campare every 
conſent and deliberate purpoſe of the will with the aQion, or that part of the-action 
which is immediately produc'd in it, there 'is in that event no morality, and no 
good, and no evil but what is firſt within. So that he who hinders a man from 
aQing, of-his luſt, :does hinder him not from fins diſtin from thoſe. of his will, but 
from more fins of the will, front repetition, or confirmation, or abiding'in_ the fame 
choſen folly:”- Yi f 21 | ; . | 

: Upon this account it will be cafie to anſwer whether is the greater fit, the wiſhing 
+'2nd defiring:a: very! great evil, and willingly doing but alittleone, or the doing a ve- 
ry:great evil and an mtolerable miſchief with a little malice. For it is certain that 
the: ſip is much more increasd by the malice of the altien and effe, than by the 
malite of the will, if the malice of the will be little, and theevil of the event be great 
and intolerable; - For at firſt todeſire a very great miſchief, and then to a&t but a 
little-one, ſuppoſes that the great malice went not to its utmoſt period; it was de- 
fird bur not reſolved on, and'deliberately determin'd: and then that malice, though 


init ſelf great," yet it was ineffeive, and was retrafted before it was conſummate - 


byothe will, and acted by | her ſubjects the other faculties and members. But now, 
if a great miſchief be done by-a little malice, to that little malice all that event is to 
be imputed : though not to it alone, yet to that (malice managd by ignorance; 
careleſneſs and folly : which being no excuſes, but of themſelves criminal appenda- 
ges; the man ſhallbe judged by his ation, not by his ignorant and imperfect choice; 
becauſe though the choice was naturally impertet, yet morally and in the whole 
conjunQion of its circumſtances it was completely Criminal. If this thing happens 
to be otherwiſe in-any particular, God will diſcern it, and not man ; for the great- 
neſs of the miſchief in humane laws and accounts ſuppoſes the greatneſs of the malice 
if malice at all, and. not chance wholly was the principle. Bur if the queſtion be in 
the ating of a great miſchief where the ſin moſt lies, in the will or in the event, I 
lay it is originally in the will; and it 1s equally in the event, if all that event was 
toreſeen and known, although it was not principally or at all deſign'd. He that 
ſteals a Cow from a widow, and does verily believe that the loſs of her Cow will 
not only ando her, but break her heart, though he does not deſign this, yer becauſe 
heknows it, all that event is to be imputed ro him. They that abuſe their own 
bodies by abominable and: unclean contracts, and the fin of Ozaz, though they de- 
ſign only the pleaſing of their luſt, yer if they conſider what they do, and what will 
be the event, they tecondarily chute all rhat event, and are as guilty of it as of that 
which they principally defignd. 
——- quod pellice Izva 
Uteris, & Vemneri ſervit amica manus, 
Foc nihil eſſe putas ? ſcelus eſt, mihi crede, ſed ingens, 
Quantum vix animo concipit ipſe tus. 
Ipſam crede tibi naturam dicere rerum, 
Iſtud quod digitis, Pontice, perdis, homo eſt. 
For the internal a& of the will, and the external act of the manare but one a, unleſs 
the inſtrument and the efficient cauſe produce two diſtin eftes in every con- 
courte ; and whatloever is done without is firſt conſented to within, and is but 
the miniſtery and execution of the fin within. For the a& of chuſing is the founda- 
tion of all morality : and therefore when nor only the firſt deſign, but the appen- 
dages and other conſequents are foreſeen, and yet the action is choſen, the will is 
guilty ofſo many evils as it chuſes direQly and indirectly, principally and conſequent- 
ly: | 
” Bur to reduce this dorine to more minute and particular conſiderations and 
order. 
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Of the identity and diverſity reſpefiively of aftions i nternal and external, 
and the multiplications of ſins by them. = 


-.-x. Every external a& proteeding from the internal makes but-one moral 'a&, whe- 
ther .ir be good or bad. - The eleftion and choice 15'the foundation : and as they are 
many houſes which are built upon many foundations, but many chambers and gal- 
leries built:upon:one foundation is but one houſe, though there beimany rooms; fo 
the interoal-and-external| relying upon one 4afts operating to the ſame end, effecting 
the ſame.:work,” having the fame cauſe, and being but ſeveral lengths 'of the fame 
tired; do:Hot. make two acts; as the ſoul ſeeing by the eye hath-by one viſion, -and 
the will acting by the hand does but her own act by her own inſtrument 3 and there- 
fore-alrhongh they are Phy/ficafy or naturally ſeveral actions, becauſe eliciteand acted 
by ſeveral faculties, yet morally they are but one ; for. what the hand-or eye alone 
does; : is neither good nor evil, but it is made ſo by the mind and will.-!- | 

2. If there-be two acts of. will in one external act, there isa double malice or good- 
neſs reſpectively; A Prince commands his Almoner to give much Alms to the poor: 
the Almoner being alſo a good man loves the imployment, and dots it very often i 


the external act is but one miniſtery of alms, but the internal is both'obedience and 


charity. | | | [4 

The external act is the occaſion of the intending or extending the internal; but 
directly and of it (elf increaſes not the goodneſs or the badneſs of it. For the external 
is wot properly and formally good or bad, but only objectively and materially; juſt as a 
wall cannot increaſe the whiteneſs, unleſs the quality it felf be intended by its own 


principle. But as heat in iron is more intenſe than it is in ſtraw ; ſo may the good- 


neſs or the badneſs of an internal act be increaſed by the external: but this is only 
by accident. By inſtances of thele ſeveral aſſertions, they will be more intelli- 
gible. When Fob furnam'd the Almoner commanded. his boy to carry an alms 
to a poor man that was ſick in the next village, the boy ſometimes would detain 
it and reſerve it for his own vanity; but S. John loſt not the reward of his charity, 
for his interval act was good, but it was no cauſe of the outward event at all. 
And on the other fide, when Mevias lay with his wife Petronz#a, ſuppoſing ſhe 
had been Niceſtrata, he was an adulterer before God, though by the laws of men 
he was harmleſs. And if a man ſteals a horſe in the night from his neighbours field, 
and carries him away ſecretly, and by .the morning perceives it to be his own, he is 
no leſs guilty before God and his Confeſor,than if he had indeed ſtoln hisneighbours. 
The reaſon is, becauſe rhe external act hath another cauſe, which is or may be in- 
nocent, but the internal act was of it ſelf completely evil and malicious. In theſe 
caſes where the internal volition is not the cauſe of the external event, the fin is, 
terminated within, and that to him who 1s to be our Judge is as viſible as any thing, 
But when the internal volition 1s properly the cauſe of rhe action external, there 
more is done than it could do alone. For in a good work the will finds the difficulties 
which 1t could not perceive while it was only in purpoſe; and it is eaſe to reſolve 
to be patient in ſickneſs when we feel nothing of it, bur only diſcourſe it, and caſt 
about in our eaſie minds. what we ſuppoſe it will be: but Tu / hic\eſſes, aliter ſes- 
tires, (aid the ſick man; it may be when it comes to be acted, the wiil ſhall find 
new work, new difficulties, and will need new fortifications, and renewed reſolu- 
tions, and the repetition of acts, and freſh aids of reaſon : fo that although all the 
good or Evil that is all this, is the good or evil of the will; yet this is it which I 
laid that the nol action hath in 1t the materiality of good and evi . 


cident the external act 1s better than the internal, that is, the will dots better w 
ſhe reduces her purpbſes to act very often, than when ſhe does only reſolve. And for 
this very reaſon. [ 

4. The external act does ſuperadd new obligations beyond thoſe which are 
conicquent to the mere internal volition, though never ſo perfect and complete. 


For the external act is exemplar in vertue, or ſcandalous in evil; it obliges to 
| reſtitution 
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reſtitution, to" Eccleſiaſtical cenfures and legal penalties, in which there are 1@ive 
and paſſive duties incurnbent on us (as T have repreſented in the third' Book.) Thus 
alſo in good things, the external participation of the Sacraments hath in'it'ſonje'ad- 
vantages beyond the internal: bur theſe things are accidental to the' aQtisn, and'fio* 


thing of the nature of it; they are nothing of rhe dire&t morality; but'the conſequent 


of it ; which the ſinner ovghr indeed to have confider'd' before hand, and to aQor td 
omit accordinpſy. | 7 2O0E ab bobpe i: 0B Þ tb!3 11 28 SSHW 
5. If the: courſe and continuance of the outward''aQ be interrupted; and thert 


proceeded in again, when the cauſe of the interciſioris'over, -thati#Rion' ſeeming 


IO, 


I1. 


but' one, 1s more than one fin, or vertuous a& reſpedtively:” *He*® that reſolves 
to bring up a poor- orphan in karning'and capacities'of doing and receiving wor- 
thy benefit, does often ſleep and often hot think '6f it; and hath many occaſions 
to renew his reſolution : alchough his obligation be ſtill permanent, yer. if he de- 
lights in it, and again chuſes, ſo ofterſ'is the-alms imputed to him, he does fo ma- 
ny ads of charity. 77tius intends to give to Codrus a new gown at the next Ca- 
knds, but forgets his intention ; but yer at the Calends does upon a fiew -iriten- 
tion give him a gown. This a is but one, but hath'no morality from the' firſt in- 


tention, but trom the ſecond, though there were two internal as of volition to _ 


the ſame external ; becauſe the firſt did ceaſe to be,” and ' thetefors-eould have no 
influence into the effect. But this multiplication 'of actions* and”! imputations 
cannot be by every ſudden and phyſical interruption; but by ſich an interruption 
only where the firſt intention is not ſufficient to finiſh the exrernat a&. Thus'if 
a man againſt his will nod ar his prayers, and 'awakening himſelf by his nodding 
proceed in his devorion, he does not pray' twice, but once, becauſe: the firſt in- 
tention is ſufficient to finiſh his prayer. 'But if he'falls aſleep! over-night and 
ſleeps till morning; his morning prayer is-upon a new account, and his will'muſt 
renew her a, .or nothing is done. But in inſtarices of good this part of "the 
Rule hath but little uſe: tor no man will dare to call God to a ftrit and minate 
reckoning, and require his reward by number and weight. But in ſinful ations 
there is more -conſideration; and it we be nor: ſtrict in our weights and mea- 
fures, God will; and. if we will not be ſure to put enough into''the balance of 
repentance, there will be roo much in that of judgment and condenination: arid 
therefore it concerns us as much as we can, to tell rhe number of our ſins. There- 
fore, | EN Ng | + 0 
6. External actions in order to one end though produc'd by one internal a&t'or 
reſolution of the will, yet do not make one external a&, unleſs the end be at the 
fame time be acquird. Thus it the man reſolves ro lay wait for hisenemy till he have 
deſtroyed him, and theretore lays wait to day, and ro morrow, and prevails not 
until the third day, his ſin is more than one, though his reſolution was but - one. 
The reaſon is, becauſe there muſt of neceſſity be a repetition of the ' fame refoſu; 
tion, or at leaſt of ſome miniſtring as towards the perfefting that reſolution; 
and although the reſolution and the end were one, yet ro every miniſtring interme- 
dial a there is allo ſome internal act proportionate. Thus every-1mpure contract in 
order to impure embracesare fins diſtin trom the final adultery, and fo is rhe joyful 
remembrance of ir afterwards. But becauſe theſe things have in them ſome little 1n- 
tricacy, therefore I add this which is plain and uſetul? Every renewing of an exter- 
nal ation ſubordinate to a ſinful end is either a repeating of the fin, or which'is all 
one, it is an aggravation of it ; it extends it, of intends it. He that calls a man fool 
three times together either commits three ſins, or one as great as three: and he that 
ſtrikes ſeven blows to kill a man, harh ſo many times lift up his hand againſt God; 
and though he hath kilfd the man but once, yer he ſhall be avenged leven times. 
But if after any notable interruption of the act, the intention be renewed, ſo often 
is the fin repeated, though it be but one external event afterward. He that reſolves 
every day of the week to be abſent from Divine ſervice the Sunday following, isto 
eſtimate his fin by the number of his incernal ations, and nor by the fingulatity of 
that omiſſion. % | 

7. Internal ads of the will are then multiplied, when they proceed after an ex- 
preſs revocation, or a dcliberare intermiſſion, or a contiderable phyſical interruption, 
or by an actual attendance to things impoſſible and inconſiſtent with the firſt 
reſolution. There is no difficulty in theſe particalars; dave - only that in making 
judgments 
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judgments concerning them we! proceed by prudent and moral proportions, by the 

meaſures of laws, and the accounts, of wiſe men; only the extremes are evident 
and notorious. /- For he that, being upon. his, knees loſes, his attention for a minute arid 
then recalls ie, . does not. pay.twice, or {o often as he .again thinks aQtually of whar 
hi is doing; 20d, ws,2re ture that be who fays a Pater noſter to day, aod-another to 
morrow, does . pray twice: 'and 'between;theſe no certain rule can be given, bug 
what is Bans 3g and divided by prudence and ſimilitude with the unity-of natural 
and artificial compoſitions. But; he only. does, well who ſecures his.cafes of conſci- 
ence. in. this enquiry, by. interrupting us. evil aRts as ſoon, as they begin, and gives 
them quite, over;as ſoon as-they, are interrypted, and /wheo he hath choſen well, per- 
(evexes long as nature and exterior accidents will give hum leave, and renews that 
choice as ſoon as his divertiſement can ceaſe. 


'$ 5 iS 
Queſtion. 


12. In the purſuit of the matter of this Rule, it is ſeaſonable. to enquire concerning 
[ what degrees of guiltineſ are.comtratted by the beginnings and deſires of wickedneſs which 
$19. chu. 76 imperfett and wnfiniſhd.]. | | 

gn: I have already. * given account that the inward acts of the will are very often pu- 
; - niſbable by humane laws, and. from thence ſome light may be refletedto this en- 
quiry, which is concerning: the eſtimate which God and the Conſcience are to make of 
imperfeit aftions : for though in humane accounts and the eftimate of our:laws, thar 
4 thing is ſecret/or publick is a great difference and concernment ; yet in this queſti- 
on, and in relation to God and the conſcience immediately, 1t is nothing at all, for 
nothing here is ſecret, every. thing is viſible, and it is always dzy here. But now 
the enquiry 15 concerning thoſe things which are imperfeft, and fo ſometimes are ſecret 
as'to men, becauſe they are only in deſires, and ſometimes they are publick, but yet 
Quintil, not finiſhed and compleated- And here the rule is, Nunquam mens exitu eſtimanda 
eſt. God judges not by the event, but by the mind, by the good or ill will: ſo Apu- 
leius, In maleficiis etiam cogitata ſcelera, non perfefta adhuc wvindicantur, cruenta 
mente, pura manu. He that thinks it, that is, that reſolves it pertely, putting the 
laſt hand of the will to it, -his mind 1s bloudy, though his hand be pure, and ſhall 
find an equal vengeance. But this is to be underſtood of the laſt a of the will, and 
that which is immediate to the external ation; if it be in countel, that is, not whe- 
ther it ſhall be done or no, but how it ſhall be done, it isas bad and hateful in theeyes 
of God as the external violence. To this purpoſe is that of Paulus the Lawyer, Con: 
' filium uniuſcujuſque, non fattum puniendum eſt, Not the fait, but the Counſel is to be pu- 
nifbed : by Counſel meaning the deſign and reſolution, the perfe&t and complete voli- 
tion, which is then withoat all queſtion come to the perfeRion of its malice and evil 
heart when it is gone as far as to the beginning of the ation. [nſtdiatus civi etiam't 
nou effecerit ſcelus, penas tamen legibus ſobvet, 1aid Quintilian, He that lays a ſnare tor 
2 mans life ſhall ſmart for it, though the man eſcape; the laws ſhall puniſh him : 
bur if they do nor, it is all one in Conſcience. For as Donatus ſaid well, Non perficere 
In ai ſed conari velle aliquid ad ſcelus, effettio eſt, etiamſ1 non poteſt fieri. It is nothing to the 
_— ſinner that God defends the innocent and reſcues him from his fraud or violence, or 
ſlander; he hath done his work when he refolv'd and endeavour'd it. For there are 
no degrees of morality beyond the Jaſt aR of the will: the fin or vertue may be ex- 
tended by multiplication or confirmation of the ſame as, but no way intended beyond 

that at of the will which commands execution. | 
. Bur this diſtinQion ought to - be obſerved not only in order to puniſhments in- 
3 ited by humane laws upon Criminals accusd of imperiect a&s, bur in order to 
conſcience. For though the whole morality of the a&t depends upon the laſt purpote 
of the will, and is before God the tulneſs of fin in reſpe&t ot degrees of any 
ſimple fin; yet when it paſſes on to execution, the will may grow worle by repeti- 
tion of her as, or abiding in them, ſhe may fin more ſins. For the ads them 
ſelves about which there are endeavours made, re not always perfect, fo as the cri- 
minal can perfe& them; for it is not to all purpoſes perte& when the will hath com- 
manded the reſolution to be ated, no nor when ſomething is done towards it by the 
ſinning. man, but ſomething elſe may be added, and till it be, there is ſome difference 


in the caſe. The examples will clear it. Priſcus Merula refolves to kill his brother 
T aurinus 


Senten, 5+ 


4. 


15. 


- 
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Taurinus, and in order to it, buys a dagger, way-lays him as he goes to Auguſtus, 
ſers upon him, throws him down? but as he is ittihg up his hand to ſtrike, hears a 
noiſe behind the Hedge, and being —_ _ his Brother and wiſhes him 
dead, and runs away.\ Merulais inthe fight» of God. guilty: of murder, vnd;;if 
had killed him effectively, AY MeaF$ j: DAN BEAT Koga 
and more acts of malice; and dFof6n Sud ee Hed ro difinil fornethit>' of his 
puniſhment, not only becauſe the life of a Citizen was not loft, but becaule, r: 
/a' had not done all his part of the murder, thar is, his'Brothe#"conld not have; 
unleſs he had done' ſomething beyond whar he'did:- But / when the Foto 
fs 


.* 4 % 
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There ate ſome other 'ways of icmperfeR;a&9;” which/are to/be reputed by the 2, i mui 
proporrion:of theſe meaſures.” '1: Hethat Kills" a: &hild' in; his Mothers womb? iF'as > G5) Qt 
ouilty.ot. murder: as he that” killsia7Man in; the fieldg if he:did equally intent it n 
this it isrrve that the Lawyers and!Phy ſidians-diſtinguiſh the' tithe of the” 3bortivn. 
if the child was efform'd-into a humane ſhape it'i$"capital:'by the laws; but'n6t if 
it was inform and nnſhapen. But :#norder'tai'ConftienceT petfealy cohieftt'to the 
dodrine ot the old Chriſtians, xecorded by Zertulliay;" 'Etiam comceptum utero, dum in Apologet. 
adhuc ſanzuis in bominem deliberatur, diſſolvere nowlicer' "Fomicidii  fe/ſtinathh &ft pro- in exhorcar. 
hibere naſci. Nec refert natam quis eripiat animam ant naſcentei diſturbet.  Hlomo eff, The _ 
& qui futurus eſt - etiam fruftus omnis jam in ſemine's5#i 'While' the bloud is' in deli- : 
beration whether it ſhall be male or ' female, it.'is' not lawful to diffolve it; ated he 
that: intends ro hinder .it from life is but a haſty murderer: - Heis-guilty of initrrin 
death who prevents-that to have life: to which God and nature dtd defien ir, - Bat thee 
is owing'/to the choice and deſign of: the will, for rhe effect '6f one is mich lefs' tham 
the effect of the other-upon many conſiderations:* bat if the'malice'was'not kB," the 
difference of the effe&' makes nodiminution. ' PID 2H OD a ot aD 
The other cafe is, If a man ſmite his neighbour that he die, he ſhall ſurely be put to 
death, laith God to Moſes. That is, if he purpoſe to ſmite/hitn, though he'did-nat 
purpoſe ro' kill him, bur wound: him only, he hath-ſin'd unto'death. - The vulgar 
Latin reads it, Qui percaſſerit hominem volens occidere} He that ſmites a man, wilt 
zo kill him. But this laſt clauſe' is neither in the Hebrew'nor the Greek! And'rhai gh 
it is ſomething leſs to intend to wound him grievouſly, than to kilt him;”'yet he that 
willingly gives that wound which he would have'do him a miſchief; 'and pivesiit fo 


Exod, 21. 12, 


that it does give him his'death, ' had a malice fo. great"that 'it- conld not/ well diſcetn' 


between wounds and death. But in this caſe” though it is certain: God willJudge 
righteouſly, and make abatement if there be any cauſe; yet in humane laws, and in 
the meaſures of his own repentance he: will not-and ought not to find gentle fen- 
tences, but the whole perfe& event will be imputed to the imperfedt at of his'will 
For it was too much that he was willing to do-any miſchief; and ex toto noluiffe' deber 
qui imprudentia defenditur, (aid Seneca : He cannot pretend that the evil event Was 
2painſt his will when it is certain he did perfe&tly conſent toa great part of © 
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Of the effictent *canſes Boo IV. 
RULE IV. 
tn | involuntary effet proceeding from a poluittary cauſe' ts i mput ed to the 
apent, as if it were voluntary and direly choſen. _ 

YE that is Husband of the: Wife is juſtly proſuma'd to be the Father of the Child, 


* .and hethat.chufes the:rauſe muſt own all thoſe which-are theetfeds and pro- 
productions of. xt ;-;and all caufes are not 'zmimediate and contiguous to the 


Luke 21, 34- 


have contracted, we arg by. our: own iaule diſabled\ if the ſervice of God.. ';Kearminy 

PD TEFTCP4*, AP SOPs Sortngies farfeiting: is-the product of yeiferdays debau- 

chery,-, and faace the is lſa Forbidden, he that chuſes it by delighting in the 

cauſe, chuſes alſo what is forbidden, and therefore that which will-be : imputed to 

doom necet. DIP+1.) But this I have; largely,;proved pon a diſtin account, by making it appear 

{ar. cap. 5- ind EVEN A THHvs habit, the/tacility and promptnels to a fin is anaverſionfrom God, 
Fen 


make us . hatetul by a mejignity diftiat from-that which is inherent in all the 
zole actions. , Thus he fins that ſwears by cuſtom, though he have no anvertency 
.xwhat he ſays, and -knows nothing of it: he choſe thoſe ations which introduc'd 
he habit, and be can, derive; no-ampunity from his firſt orime: and he chat is the 
greateſt finner can never .came t0.that ſtate of things that he ſhall cakes God's names 


4 


1n.yain, and yet he be held guitlels, .  _ - 
. *., ... But this Ruk 4s to.be underſtood with theſe Cautians. 
_ 1, The involuntary effet is imputed to the voluntary cauſe, if that effet was 
fore{cen, or if it was defign'd, thevgh when ir-be acted, the fooliſh man knows 
but little of it, no more than a beaſt does his own ads of pleaſure, which. he 
perceiyes by ſenſe, but does not ' by Counſel enter into it. '':Of this there: js no 
tion, becauſe he put his hand to 2 hook of iron, and that being faſtned upon 
e rich veſſels in the hopſe draws-forth what the Man it may:be knows not to be 
there; but his hand willingly mov'd the iron hook, and therefore this hand and his 
will is the thief. | | 
- 3-....2. The involuntary efie&t is not imputed to the. voluntary cauſe, if aſter it is 
choſen by the will in ene aR, it/is yevok'd by another-before the milchief be effected. 
Lis if Mews ſhoot an arrow to.kill Paterms, and in the inſtant of its egreſlion 
nolet fallum, repents of the [intended evil, that miſchief which is then done thall 
not be imputed to hjm. This indeed.is generally ſaid both by the Divines and Law- 
yers;. butit hath no effe@ at all that is material and conliderable, fave only this, that 
the, repentance does waſh away the guilt: but in true ſpeaking the whole guilr 
was, contracted, - becauſe the at of the will was -compleated up. to action and 
execution, beyond , which there can be no intenfron of the evil; but then the et- 
fett is therefore not imputed becguſe the cauſe 3s allo pardan'd by the means of re- 
pentance, and ſo.it iseven after the miſchief is dane. - He that by repentance recalis 
the miſchief, ſhall by pardon be clear'd from guiltineſs,, whether that repentance be 
before ar after. | 
4- 3- But that which we can relie upon in this particular, and of which great uſe 1s 
to be mage, 1s this, That though all the evil events which are foreſeen, or ought to 
have been confider'd, are imputed even then when they are not in our power, to 


him who willingly brought in the cauſe of rhoſe evils; yer whatſoeyer was nor 
foreicen, 
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foreſeen, and therefore not defign'd, nor yet choſen, by conſequence and implica- 
tion is not imputed 'ro him that brought that fooliſh neceſſiry upon himſelf. Con- 
ſonant co this is the doQtrine of Sr. Auſtin, Culpandas eſt Loth non quantum inceFtas tn Liv.22. contr. 
ebrietate admiſſus, ſed quantum ebrietas meretur, Lot was anlwerable for his drunken: Fauſt- czp. 44- 
neſs, but not for his inceſt cauſed by his drunkenneſs, which he forefaw not and de- 
ſigned not. But this caſe alſo faffers alteration.” For if Lot had been warned of the 
evils of his firſt nights drunkenneſs, and. yet would be drunk the next night, he is 
not fo innocent of the effec; the inceſt lies nearer to him. Only if after that moniti- 
on he ſuſpeed as little as at firſt, he was not indeed guilty of the inceſt direly, 
but of a more intolerable drunkenneſs and a careleſs ſpirit, who by the' firſt-ſad event 
did not conſider, and was not aftrighted from - the intolerable cauſe. But thus if a 
ſervant throws himſelf into a pit;and breaks a leg or an arm that he might not work, 
his not working is as much imputed to him as his uncharitable injury co himſelf : 
but if afterwards ( as Pyrrho did) he ſee his Maſter faln into a. ditch, and by reaſon 
of 'that firſt fall he cannot help his Maſter our, that is not to be: imputed to him ; for 
he will'd it not; it was not included virtually in any a of his will or underſtanding. 
And thus it is alſo in the Divine ' judgments, which it we procure by our own vile- 
neſſes, all that _— and diſability of obeying God in external religion which 
is conſequent to the ſuffering that judgment which himſelf procur'd, and by which 
he is-faln ſick or mad or lame, is not imputed to him ; becauſe ro make himſelf 
guilty of a thing, it is not ſufficient that he be the meritorious cauſe of that which 
procur'd it, but he muſt be the wolantary and diſcerning cauſe. That evil of which a 
man is only the meritorious cauſe depends upon another will beſides his own, and is 
indeed an effect deferv'd by him, but not willingly conſented to, but very much a- 
gainſt-him; and therefore can.never be imputed to him to any other purpoſe; but to 
upbraid his infelicity, who juſtly ſuffers what he would not foreſee, and now cannot 
avoid. LTP | OG 12 

5. - 4: When a man falls. into a ſtate or condition in which he cannot chuſe , thoſe 
aQs which are done in that ſtate are imputed to him, if they-be-ſuch acts to which 
no new conſent is requir'd, but that it'be ſufficient that he do not diſſent, and if thoſe 
acts be conſonant to his former will, all ſuch effects are imputed to the will. Thus 
if Titius being a Catechumen deſird to . be baptizd , and then falls into mad- 
neſs, or ſtupidity, 'or a lethargy, he is capable of being baptized, becauſe nothing 
is in ſome perſons'requir'd -but a-mere ſuſceptibility, and that there be no juſt impe- 
diment ; the 'grace of the 'Sacrament being ſo mere a favour, that it is the firſt 
grace to which nothing on our parts 1s previous, but that all impediments be re- 
moved. 'Since therefore in this a man 1s paſſive, his preſent indiſpoſition of making 
new acts of election renders him not incapable of receiving a favour ; always provi 
ded that there was in him no mdiſpoſition and .impediment before his preſent ac- 
cident, but that he did defire -it and was capable before : that volition hath the 
fame effect in the preſent ſtate-of madneſs or ſtupidity as it could have if it had been 
well. But when this comes to be reduc'd to practice, I know of no material change 
it works upon the man in caſe he dies in that fad affliction, but what was by the 
mercies of Godlaid up for him upon the account of his own goodneſs and the mans 
former deſire. But if he does live, that ſuſception of the Sacrament of Baptiſm 
is ſufficient for him for his whole life, and the days of his recovery ; that is, all 
that which he could be bound to in the ſuſception, is perform'd effectively in that 
ſtate in which he could not preſently chuſe. But I ſhall reſume this conſfideratior 
_ enquiry upon occaſion of ſomething to be, explicated in the ſixth Rule of this 

—_ Chapter. | | Sh 

"1 ng But in matter of puniſhment the caſe is ſomething different. The caſe is this; 

Mizaldus a Florentine ſmote an Officer of the Great Duke in the Court, and appre- 

hending that. he was \in great danger of ſuffering a great puniſhment, grew ſad. and 

impatient, and at laſt diſtracted : the queſtion upon the caſe is. 


Queſtion. 


Whether or no Mizaldus may, being mad, be puniſhed by death, or the abſciſſicn of his 
hand, for a fa he did in his health and the days of underſtandings To this the an'wers 
are various by reaſon of the ſeveral caſes that may ariſe: IM 
k T, 


y— 
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7. Tt. If the puniſhment cannot be inflited withont-legal procels, trial, ' conviction 
and ſentence, the mad-man cannot be. puniſh'd, becauſe he- is nat capable. of paſſing 
through- the folennities of law : but.it-the ſentence: was) pals d -betore- his madnefs., 
then the evil may be-inflicted, that is, it is juſt-if it be ;.and_ it\may. be done unleſs 


- 


ſome other conſideration interpoſe to hinder it. 7 "x 5; 2M 

8. 2, In puniſhments where ho judicial-proceſs is requir'd, a man that-is mad may be 
punih'd for what he did when he was ſober. If a San ſtrikes his, Father, and then 

Parcol, in ex falls mad, the Father may/difinherit-him for: all his madnefs, becaule the Father may 
de vs proceed ſummarily and upon ſenſe of the crime ; and:he.that' by his own voluntary 
& pupilla ſub- a&t: did deſerve it, is not by ,madneſs- made -uheapable of the puniſhment, to which in 
—_ this caſe [nothing but a paſſiveneſs is:requir'd. 1/14 1 | 

9. . 3- Thisal(o-holds in: cafes of puniſhments zpſa fatto; incurr'd, that is, which a man 
is fallen into as ſoon as-ever the crime. is committed, 1 And of this. there is a double, 
reaſon ; the one is becauſe the puniſhment. is aCtually;,incurred betore, he is aQtually-: 
mad, for the very crime it ſelf is to him as a Judge and tentence, and the ſanction: of 
the law is all the folennity :: and that's the other reaſon, conſequent, te the tormer ; 
172 thiscafe there needs no proceſs,and therefore the ſinners indiſpoſutibn.cannot make 
him uncapable of paſting into puniſhment. | _ f- 

10. 4: In puniſhments” Emendatory, that is, fuch which beſides the exemplar juſtice, 
intend to reform rhe Criminal, he that is fallen into-madneſs ought;' nor ro: ſuffer 
them, whether the ſentence be.to be ipaſs'd by the Law or by theJudge; : whether. ie 
be ſolemn or ſummary, whether it be paſs'd before his. calamity or atter: The reaſon 
of. this is phin, becauſe ſuch puniſhments being in order. to an end which cannot be 
acquired,:are wholly to. no purpoſe, and therefore, are; tyrannical and unreafonable; 
the man is not capable of amenament, and therefore not of ſuch. puniſhments which 
are emendatory. ... | | | 

11. But after all this, the moderation of clarity in Chriſtian Judicatories is ſuch -a5 


that they refuſe to-inflidt corporal penalties on diſtrafted people, it being enough that 


they are already but. too miſerable. 4 
| | . :\Solus te jam praſtare poteſt 
po Herce Furor inſontem + proxima paris 


| "Gors eft manibus, neſcire nefas. "ig SASREh 
He that knows not what he does, or what he hath done, is next-to him that is inno- 
cent. And when the! man 1s civilly dead, it is to little purpoſe to: make him fiok 
further under the civil ſword. That's'a dreadful juſtice and ſecurity that would kill 2 
man twice over. 'Only: when any, thing of example, or publick- intereſt, or deteſta- 
tion of the fa& is concern'd, it may. be done according to the former meaſures, and 
for the preſent conſiderations ; juſt as it is in ſome caſes lawſul tapuniſh a man after 
he is'dead, by denying him an honourable and Chriſtian: ſepulture::: where although 
there be ſomething particular in this:cafe, the nature ofthis puniſhment being: fuch, 
that becauſe we do not bury them | before they be dead, : this evil muſt. be inflicted 
upon him that feels it not, or not at all be inflicted 5/yet indeed:it: js true that it 
ought not at all to be inflicted vpon any direct account : of Juſtice, but upon colla- 
tcral conſiderations, as.for terror and exemplarity ; and ſoit may: bei in. the caſe of the 
preſent<queſtion. | | Rt _ 


* 


Se. 2. Of the Diminutions of voluntary: actions:-and firſt of Jgno- 
rance, and its influence''mito the morality of Hiitnane' actions. 


Nothing is good or bad; but what we know, or concerning which we 
| pan deliberate. oO 3 2 10 


r. HE great meaſures of morality are, Chyfe the good, and eſchew the evil : before 
theſe can be choſen or avoided they muſt be confider'd and dilcern'd. And 
therefore thoſe things -concermagu which :thers.:6an: be a6; deliberation are [nei- 
ther morally good nor bad, and thoſe: perſons: Whe. cannot xlchbergte, can neither 
be vertuous nor Vicious , but: the things may. be laygtul, end ithe preJens be Dm" 
| ut 
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bue-both of chem negatively, that-is, theithings are not evil; and the perſons are not _ 
'ctzminal. And therefore S. Paal celebrating the immenſe love of God to mankind, 2 Timorh 4; 
fays, that God: would have all men to be ſaved; and ih order'to this, he adds, he 
would have all men come to.the knowledge of the truth, as knowing this t6 be the only 
way ;\no man can be fav'd unlets he knows faving truth, but every min may be 
lav'd-tnleſs it be his own fault; and therefore there is to every man reveal'd fo much 
truth us is ſufficient to his ſalvation. It may be this ſaving truth is reveal'd by de- 
grees, and ſo that he who hath the firſt general propolitions of nature and reaſon, ahd 
uſes them well, ſhall have more, even ſo much as is neceffary untill he comes to all- 
ſvfficient knowledge. Ze that comes to God (faith S. Paul) muſt believe that God 
is, and that he is a rewarter of them that diligently ſeek him. This 18 the Gentiles 
Creed, but ſuch as at firſt will be ſufficient to bring them unto God: whither when 
they are come he will give them his Holy Spirit, and"teach"them whatſoever is yer 
neceflary. I am not here to diſpute whar is likely to be'the' condition of Heathens 
in the other, world : it. concerns not us, 'it is: not a caſe of Conſcience : but we are 
lure that all men have the Law of God written' in their hearts; that God is ſo ma- 
nifeſted in the- creatures, and ſo communicates himſelf to mankind in benefirs and 
bleſſings, that, no man hath juſt cauſe to ſay he knows not God. We ſee alſo that 
the Heathens are not fools, that they underſtand arts and ſciences, that they diſ- 
courſe rarely well of the works of: God, of good and evil, of puniſhment and re- 
ward: and it were ſtrange that it ſhould be impoſſible for them to know what is ne- 
ceflary, and ſtranger yet that God ſhould exact that of them which is'not poſſible 
for them to know. - But yet on the other fide, we ſee infinite numbers of Chriſtians 
that know very little of God, and very many for whom there is nocourſe taken that 
they ſhould know him; and what ſhall be' the event of theſe things is hard to tell. 
Bur it is very certain that without'a man's -own fault, no man ſhall eternally pe- 
riſh: and therefore it is alſo certain that every man that will uſe what diligence he 
can and ought'in- lis circumſtances, he ſhall know'all that in his circumſtances is 
neceſſary ; and therefore Juſtin Martyr faid well, Yoluntate ignorare illos, qui res ad 
coguitionem ducentes habent,: nec de ſcientia laborant. Every man hath enoug!i of 
knowledge to make him good if he pleaſe srand'it is infinitely culpable and crimi- 
nal, that men by their induſtry ſhall become fo wiſe'in rhe affairs of the world, 
and. ſo. ignerant in that which is their Eternal intereſt ; it is becauſe they love it 


NO of X : I 
Non aurum in viridi qaeritis arbore, Boerh i. 5 
- ; » o 2 On (8) Li 
Nec vite gemmas carpitts : Philoſ 


Non altis laqueos montibus abditis 
Lt | &t piſce ditetes dapes, : | | | 
No ian looks for Emeralds in a Tree, nor cuts his Vines hoping that they will bleed 
Rubies or weep Pearls. Which- of all the:Heathens or Chriſtians ever went to take | 
Goats in the 7yrrheve waters, or look'd for Chriſtal in a Furnace? Many know what + | 
Pits have the beſt Oyſters, and- where the fatteſt: Tortoiſe feeds. TED 
415i! |» » Sed quonam lateat quod rupiunt bonum 
. Neſcire cect ſuſtinent : 
Et quod ſtelliferum trans abiit polum 
0-4 WE ",. Tellure demerſi petunt, 
ard yet they look for immortality in morey,: and dig deep into the Earth, hoping 
there to find that bleſledneſs which their reaſon tells them dwells beyond the Stars: 
Men have enough of reaſon and Jaw put into their hearrs#by which they read the will 
of God; and therefore no man can in the \vniverſal lines-and meaſures-of ſalvation 
pretend ignorance: am ſure-we cannot; and that is all that concerns us. And 
therefore ignorance in the Law of God, in that which concerns'our neceſfry duty, 
1s ſo far from excuſing any thing it cauſes, that- it ſelf is- very critninal, Now eff 
lzvius omnino neſcire quod liceat, quam facere aliquid quod ſcias won licere, To do ſome Senec: 
things that we know ro be unlawful; is not ſo:grear a crime,” 4s to be wholly igno- 
rant of what is and what is not lawful. So thatſincethe great'end why God hath given 
us: liberty and eleRtion, reaſon and underftandingy'is that by/theſe we ſhould fervehim 
and partake of his felicities, it follows that! in all that is of neceſfity to our falvation 
God is not wanting to give-us ſufficient notice; 'and-of good and evil in general every 
man that hath the us of reafon does = may underſtand the rulesand — 
TY ut 
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But if we deſcend to particular rules:and laws, the caſe is different, S. Gregory 


Lib.s. de Phi- Nyſſex ſaid, Tniverſaliwys ſecundum clettionem non effe involuntariam ignorantiam, ſed 


loſoph, ca, 2. 


4+ 


&. 


6. 


7. 


particulariam, A man cannot againſt his will be ignorant of the: univerſal precepts 
. that concern our life Ecernal and EleRion, but of particulars a manmay.” That a mati 
muſt not.oppreſs his brother by cruel or crafty bargains every man ovght to know - 
but there aremany that do not know whether all vſury be a cruelty or oppreffion, or 
in any fence criminal. But concerning theſe things we 'may better rake an eſtimate 
by the following meafures. | 


«x K 


Of what things a man may or may not be inmcently ignorant: 


x. No man can be'innecently ignorant of that which all the Nations of the world 
have ever believed and publickly profeſied ; as that there is a God; that Ged is good, 
and juſt, and true; that be is to be worſhipped; that we muſt do no more wrong than we 
are willing ts receive or ſuffer. Becauſe theſe things and the hke are fo conveyed to us 
in our creation that we know them without an external Teacher ; and yer they are 
ſo every where tatghrt, that we cannot but know them, if we never confulted with 
our natural reaſon. r | | 

2. No Chriſtian can be innocently ignorant of that which the Catholick Church 
teaches to be neceſſary to falvation. The reafon of this is, becauſe every one that 
knows any. thing of God, and of Heaven and Hell, as every Chriſtian is fuppos'd to 
do, cannot but know it is neceſfry he learn fomething or other in order to it ; and 
if any thing, then certainly that which is neceflary:. and of that nothing can fo we!l 
judge, nothing cart teach fo readily -as the whole Churcts; - for if the whole Church 
teaches it as neceſfary, then it is taughr'every where, and ar all times, and therefore 
to be ignorant of fuch things can never be fuppos'd mnocent. 

3- Of that which is by ſeveral Churches and focieties of wiſe and good men dif- 
puted, a man may be innocently ignoraht ; for there is ſuppos'd difficulty, and obfeu- 
rity, andevery degree of theſe is the: greateſt indication that there'is not of them g 
abſolute neceſſity. What God hath made neceffary to be known, he hath given fol. 
ficient means by which it can be known. | But becauſe every man cannor diſpnte, 
and of them that can, very many .d6- it to very little purpoſe, and they had better 
let it alone, and by diſputing men often make more intrigues, but ſeldom more 
manifeſtations of what is obſcure; it is:certain that which cannot be known but 
with ſome difficulty and more uncertamty, may be unknown with very much inno- 
Cence. ; | 

4 Thoſe things which do not concern good life; and the neceſſities of this world 
and of the other, are not of neceſlity to be known by every one; becatfe there is be 
yond theſe no common atid univerfal rieceſlity. Bur beyond theſe, *' 2010S FA 

5. Whatſoever concerns; every tans duty in fpecial, to which he'is ſpecially ob- 
lig'd, of that he cannot innocently be ignorant, becaufe he hath*brought naporr him- 
ſelf a ſpecial obligation of a new duty, to which he muſt take care that ſufficient 
aids and notices be procur'd. Thus muſt a Biſhop underſtand not only the articles 
of faith, but the rules of manners, not only for himſelf, but for thoſe which 
are under his charge ; he muſt be able to inſtru others in the myſteries of religi- 
on, and to convince the gainſayers;;._ that is, he muſt have knowledge ſufficient ro 
do what . God - requires of him, and what himſelf hath undertaken. * But then as 
there is in the duty of every Chriſtian, fo there is in the charge of every office, 
ſome things that are. primely neceflary, ſome things that are only uſeful, and fome 
for ornament, and ſome for excellency and perfeQion. : So that as of every Chrilti- 
an ſo much knowledge-is requird; that he be not 1gfnorant of what is neceſſary for 
his great calling, but of other things tefs neceſfary there is leſs knowledge requird; 
ſo it'is in-every ſpecial calling. For although a Biſhop muſt know how to reach 
ſound doctrine, and to reprove evil manners; and if he knows not theſe things, his 
ignorance 15 criminal;:;yet.a Biſhop may be innocent and laudable, though he be not 


ſo learned as S. Gregory Nyfſen. Yalerizs the Biſhop-of Hippo was # good man and 1 
good Biſhop, yer he was:not ſo inſtructediand able as his Succeſſor  S.'.4u/tin; and 
Nedarius of Conſtantinople: was accounted a good Patriarch, yet he was very far 
ſhort of S, Chry/aſtom, Of what is more than of fimple neceflity, fome: may be 


innocently 
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innocently ignorant, but yet very few are. Becauſe God hath not confin'd his pro- 
vidence and his ſpirit ro the miniſtery only of what is meerly and indiſpenfably ne- 
ceſſary : and therefore when God hath largely diſpenſed and opeg'd the treaſures of 
his wiſdom and heavenly notices, we ſhould do well not to content our ſelves with fo 
much only as will keep us from periſhing. Therefore that the Conſcience 'may be 
directed how far its obligation of enquiry does extend, and may be at peace when it 
enquires wiſely whether the duty be done, theſe are the beſt meaſures whereby we 
can take account. 


What diligence is neceſſary that our ignorance may be innecent. 


- x. Our enquiry after things neceſſary muſt have no abatement or diminution, 
nothing leſs than that it be ſo great and diligent as that the work be done. Becauſe 
whatſoever is neceſiary is ſufficiently communicated, and without that we cannot 
do our duty, or receive the felicity defign'd for us; avd in that where God's part 
is done, if the event anſwer not, it is becauſe we have not done our part, and then 
weare not innocent. So that in theſe enquiries we are no otherwiſe to make a judg- 
ment of our , diligence than by. the event : whattoever is leſs than that, is leſs than 
duty. 

£ But in things not abſolutely neceſſary, fuch which are of conveniency and or- 
nament, of advantage and perfeQion, it is certain we are not tied to all diligence 
that is naturally poſſible : and the reaſon is, becauſe theſe things are not ſimply ne- 
ceſſary, and therefore not of neceſſity to be acquird by all means. Add to this, if a 
man were bound to uſe all diligence to acquire all notices that can be uſeful to him in 
his general or in his ſpecial calling, he ſhould fall under a perpetual rack of Conſci- 
ence. For conſidering that a mans life were not ſufficient ro do this in ſome callings, 
and it is neceſfary in this world that a man do many things more than the works of 
his office, he could never be ſufferd to attend to any neceſlity, but what is mere and 
indiſpenſable and indiviſible, and never uſe any divertiſement, recreation, variety or 
eaſe, but he mult firſt be tied upon the wheel, and feel the pains of a doubting and 
tormenting Conſcience, by reaſon of the impoſlibility of knowing whether we have 
done all that we can. 

3- In acquiring notices concerning doing any work with” advantages a moral di- 
ligence is neceſſary : for he that ſtops at the gate of ſimple neceſſity hath ſome love 
to himſelf, and great dread of God, but no love to him ; for love cannot conſiſt with 
2 reſolution of knowing no more than we muſt needs; to get fo much and no more 
will well enough fcrve the ends and the deſign of fear, but not of love: and therefore 
aithough the man that does ſo is innocent fo long as he is in thar ſtate, and as long as 
that ſtate is acceptable ; yet becaule the ſtate of fear is but the ſtate of infancy and 
imperfection, it muſt proceed further, or be imperfect for ever ; that ſtate will not 
be accepted long. For if a man does his duty in that ſtate, he ſhall be enabled to go 
further ; and then he muſt, or elſe he fins by deſpiſing the ſpirit of grace. But if he 
does not do his duty in the firſt ſtate, then he muſt not in that ſtate of careleſsneſs 


and neglect of uſing moral diligence pretend that he is innocent. A man that hath. 


been bleſſed in his firſt attempts muſt ſtill follow the method and Oeconomy of 

the Divine ſpirit ; that is, as God increaſes in aids, ſo the man muſt encreaſe in di- 

_ and labour, and muſt uſe what means are before him to do {till better and 
tter. 

11, 4 Inacquiring notices not ſimply neceſſary, a moral diligence is ſufficient. This is 

an immediate conſequent of the ſecond Rule, and therefore needs not particular con- 

_ firmation, but explication rather. 

Therefore by Moral diligence is to be underſtood fuch a diligence in acquiring 
notices as can* x. conſiſt with our other affairs, and the requiſites of our calling 
and neceſſities; * 2. ſuch as is uſual by our ſelves: in the obtaining things which we 
value; * 3. ſuch which is allowed by wiſe men, ſuch which a {ſpiritual guide will 
approve; * 4. and ſuch as we our ſelves do perceive to be the effeds ot a real de- 
ſire. For there ought to be nothing of ſcraple or vexation in the acts of this dilt- 
gence, nor in the enquiries concerning it. - And therefore it we are ſure we defire 
to know what we can, and do towards it ſuch like things as we do in the purchaſe 
of other things which we greatly value, we may be at peace. For this thing 

| | +> WHLS | does 
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docs not conſiſt in'an indiviſible. point, it 15 not juſt thus much, neither more nor leſs; 
but it is more or leſs according as our love is and our leiſure, our opportunities and 


| abilities : .and if we cannot judge concerning our ſelves ſo well as to reſt in peace, let 


us ask a ſpiritual, guide, having firſt declar'd ro him the narrative of our life and ai- 
ons whereby he ſhall be enabled to make a judgment. 


What is a probable zgnorance 2 


Upon this account we can alſo give the meaſures and definitions of a probable igns- 
rance, that is, fuch an-ignorance. which is next to an invincible or an irremediable 
ignorance : this the Schools call probable. For as the invincible ignorance is a mere 
neſcience, and is either of ſuch things which we are not bound to know, becauſe 
God requires them of no man; or of ſuch things which we cannot know, becauſe 
we never heard of them, and are not taught ſufficiently, and ſo God'will-not require 
them of us: fo next to this ſtands the probable ignorance, that is, when-'the things 
are propounded to be known, and can be known it we would ufe all our natural and 
poſſible diligence; but yet becauſe God hath not placd them in a neceſfary order to 
ſalvation, he hath nor tied us to uſe all our natural. diligence, but fome diligence he 
does require, which when we have usd, and yet mis, the ignorance is probable. Now 
when that is ſo, we ſhall learn bv the proportions tc the deſcription of the parts and 
requiſites of a moral diligence, and by theſe following meaſures. | 

1. Then our ignorance 1s probable, when we enter upon the action without teme- 
rity, and yet without doubt or trepidation ; that is, when our addreſs is with conſj- 
deration, but we find no reluQtancy againſt the ation, nor remorſe after it. For 
then it muſt be that we have faith, and do it with a good mind, not againſt our Con- 
ſcience ; and yet having no fiercenels of paſſion or tancy, and a mind wary enough 
to diſcern any objeRion that is near, it will be very probable that there is none at all 
but what ſtands a great way off, and therefore far enough from diſturbing the inno- 
cence of the ation. | 

2. But this is to be underſtood only in. the ordinary accidents and traverſes of our 
lives. But if it be in matters of great concernment, ſuch as are above our ordinary 
imployments, as if it be in the ations and duties of an eminent office, it is not 
ſufficient that we have no regret or remorſe, but we muſt have an attual confidera- 
tion, a plain perceiv'd deliberation and counſel, and then no regret. It is not here 
enough that we have nothing againſt it, but we muſt have ſomething for it, becauſe 
i ſuch perſons and in ſuch accidents the proceſs ought to be more than ordinary ; 
thzt as there are greater abilities requir'd to the performance of that office, ſo there 
may be a proper ule and exerciſe of thoſe abilities. And there is in this a great evi- 
dence of truth. For in ordinary things, 1t is very often ſo that they are well enough 
it they have not evidently any evil in them. But in the actions of publick imploy- 
ments things are not fo indifferent ; they do hurt unleſs they do good, they are 
ſcangalous 1t they be ſuſpicious ; they are deſign'd always to do benefit, and if they 
do not they cannot be juſtified, and therefore they muſt be look'd on with an actual 
conſideration : in which ſtate of things it is certain that every thing will occur that 
is obvious to be conſiderd; and what is not obvious to fuch perſons is indeed very 
difficult, and may well be ſuppos'd to leave a probable and very excufable igno- 
rance. | 
3. This alfo is to be extended to the caſe of confident afſeverations, and confirm- 
ing any propoſition with an oath, in which no man can have a probable ignorance, 
but he that hath us'd a diligence of enquiry ſo great as to give confidence great 
enovgh to an oath, which muſt be of a thing ſo ſure, that nothing can be a cauſe 
of doubt, unleſs ſome ſecret and. undiſcerned thing, to which a great and proporti- 
onable diligence hath not arriv'd and made diſcovery, do accidentally intervene. 
No man muſt twear a thing is fo, and. yet at laſt fay, I did ona fide ſuppole it io : 
but I examin'd it, I ſearch'd as well as 1 could, I entred into all the corners of it, 1 
had great reaſons to believe, I had fair aſſurances it was ſo, and I every day am at- 
ſur'd of many things of which I had leſs: teſtimonv. It beyond this any thing eſcapes 
him, the ignorance 1s probable and exculable. But the rule is the fame as at 
firſt: He 1s ſufficiently and innocently confident, who hath no diſtruſt, and 
upon enquiry finds no cauſe of diſtruſt ; always provided that the enquiry be 

| Th 


in proportion to the dignity, and difficulty, and duty ;of the occaſion and ſubje&t 
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16. By, the uſe of theſe premiſes it will be eafie to deterniine Plato's Caſe of Conſci- = | 
ence which he propounded to /7ippias the, Sophiſter, Whether , is the better or 1,qemcndacio. 
worſe, he that ſins willingly, or he that fins by folly and'ignorance 2 of them thar 
wraſlle, whether is the more inglorious, he that falls willingly, or he that is thrown 
in defpite of himſelf and all his ſtrength 2- whether-foot 1s better, than which halts 
upon deſign, or that which halts with lameneſs 2 whether were 1t better tor a Man 
to have a fool or a knave to his ſervant ?-But' this diſcourſe of Plato concerns arts 
oply;'and ſciences. But #7ippzas anſwered well, it was, not 1o in virtues; the diffe- 
rences of which Plato did not ſeem to diſcern, but A4ri/fotle afterwards very well lib. 6. Ethic, 
explicated. The ſence of which in order'to the purpoſe of the prelenr Rule is well ©P'5* 
expreſled by, Sexeca ; Vis ſcire quam diſſimilis eſt aliarum artium cognitio & hujus 2 In 2 _, 
73s brecuſatius eff voluntate peccare quam'[caſu;] ignorantia : "in: hac maxime culpa eff, PR 
ſponte 'delinguere. If a Grammarian ſpeaks #''folteciſm'on'purpolſe, he bluſhes not ; 
but if ignorantly, he hath reaſon ro'be afhany'd. - If the' Phyſician krows nor what 
his Parient ails, it is more ſhame to'him, than if he' on" ptirpoſe names a wrong diſ- 
eaſe. * At inhac parte vivends,' turpior volentinm culpa eff. But in manners toerre 
willingly is. the more intolerable. The reaſon of thele things is ' plain, which 
who pleaſe may read in * Gifanzns-the interpreter of Ariſtotle, and || Marflius Fi * nl. 6. Ech. 
cixus the expoſitor of Plato? tor indecd it is evident that ro moral ations the recti- | in Hippia 
tude of the: appetite is requir'd, and fo to arts -and fciences and the vertues intel- minor, 
TeQtual. It'is enough to art that the work-be well done, though with what” mind it 
matters not as to that: and when the 7*aliar'Painter, who was to depict a Crucitix, 
hir'd a Slave to be tied to a Crofs, that he mi$hr lively repreſent a body ſo hanging 
and 1o extended, did afterward ſtab him to the heart, that he 'might ſee and perceive 
every poſture and accent and little convulſion of a dying: Man, he was very much 
the worſe Man for it, but no whit the worfe Painter ; as appear'd by the incompa- 
rable excellency of that piece; and rhe principles of Art cannot be corrupted with 
theevil manners of the Man: but becauſe evil defires pollute-the manners, the will 
is to be taken care of, as the principle of all-morality. To which we may add that 
he who in arts erres willingly, can mend it when he pleaſe ; but ſo cannot he that 


erres igrorantly. Tpnorance 1s the only” diſfaragement of his art; and malice is the 


only diſparagement, of our manners. ©  - jt 
| Bir this, though d:ſputed to little 'putp6dſe amongſt the Philoſophers, may be 
of good uſe 'in Caſes of Conſcience. Cardinal' Campegins having wickedly ſaid to Slcidan. lib.4, 
the Senate at Norimberg, that it" was worſe for a Prieſt to marry than to fornicate, 
offer'd in juſtification of ir a reaſon that could | leſs be juſtified. For (faith he) the 
Prieſt that fornicates knows he does amils, and therefore may in time repent ; but 
the Prieft that marries thinks he does well, and therefore will never change his mind, 
he will never repent. It is true, he needs not,” becaule he believes he does well ; 
and he is not deceived. But ſuppole he were deceiv'd, and abusd by error, what 
Man before him was ever fo imptous as to ſay that he that knows he does evil is in a 
better condition than he thar erreswitha good mind, and (uppoles tie does very well 2 
For the preſent, the ſtate is infinitely different : and for the time to come,” which 
is the more likely to obtain mercy, he rhat does a thing ignorantly, or he-that does 
it maliciouſly, we ſhall not need to appeal any whither but to all the notices of 
vertue and vice which are in Mankind. F-009 ---2 | 
13. © Ingred. there are ſome ſins of ignorance, that is, fuch which are ſubjected in the 
bnderſtanding, which are worſe than ſome ſins: of malice, or fuch which are ſubjec-- 
ed wholly in the will and the faculties which obey it. Thus to be ignorant ot'the 
fundamental articles of faith''is a worle ſtate” of ttiings than to' have committed an 
act of gluttony, or to have entertain'd a wanton thought, or to have omitted Di- 
vine {crvice upon a Feſlival. The Fews had am opinion that thoughts were free, and 
God did not require them of us: with ſeverity ;- but a thoughr againſt faich, rhar 
was highly efriminal.. Cogitationem pravam Deus non habet 'vice facti, nift-.con-; 1c: 22 
repra- fuerit in Dei fidem atque religionem, "(aid RR: David Kimchi ; meaning v. 18. 
that no ſin was greater than hercſie, or an error in Faith. .. But: the reaton” of 
this is, not only becauſe the effe> of herefie'is, like the plague, inte&ious 1and 
difleminative ; but becaule by how much the articles of faith are more neceſfary tobe 
ls p YypF:3'? [ 04 7977 1*: 4 21 2reeveU; 
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belies ed, by ſo mich is the ignorance of them more 'erminal, and” more voluntary; : 
and therefore lefs. excuſable. | Bur even. in matters of faith, where there is *el8'6f 
malice or wilful negligence ingredient into the ignorarice of them, there the crime 
is leſs than any thivg elſe, be the inſtance what it wilf. ' But this 'will'be'mstre ex: 


plicit in the ſequel. 
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RULE VI. Ws. web: 
fonorance dees always excuſe the fafÞ-or diminiſh the malignity of it, or 
change the kind and nature of the ſin. | 


I ]S&nerance according} to. its ſeveral [caparities, and the ſeveral methods of art and 
ways of ſpeaking, - hath.ſeveral diviſions. .. But, all are reducible to this in order 
to Conſcience. Ignorance/is either waluntary or involuntary. It is vincible or jinviw- 
cible, thar is, it can be helped or'it cannot, It is 2he cauſe of the ation, or it only 

goes along with it. And of theſe ſeveral ignorances there are many degrees, but no 

more kinds that are here fit to be conſfidered.. - | Fa | 

2. 1. The firſt fort of ignorance, - which is involuntary, invincible, and antecedent, 

thar is, is the cauſe of an action, 1o that the thing would not. be. done but by that igno- 

rance, does certainly make the action alſo it felf inyoluntary, and conſequently 

1. 9. . de jur, Not Criminal. In this ſence is thar of the law, Errantis. uulla voluntas, nul{us cou- 
& fa& ipnor. ſenſus, They that know nothing of it, conſent, not. This ,is meant of ignorance 
bo dy that is involuntary- in all regards, thar is, ſuch as is neither choſen direQtly. nor in- 
pluvi, directly, but is involuntary both in the effe& and in the cauſe. "Thus what fools 
and mad-men and infants do is not at all imputed to them, becauſe they have no un- 
derſtanding to diſcern good from evil, and therefore their appetite is not\deprav'd 

or malicious which: part ſoever they take. 'Eme 9 am Sa Szorws 1 ve awiramay 

3 O22, f. xg #05 Atgwpey mov paivopuor, x ov wimoy,  %. wIH0s0 Twa, n Ne No you UBelgum 
Dh 13 12: Text dat, 6:om s Srxuor dro exe vBerCovmey pn aidearpya, faith the law, 
acc rding to the interpretation of the Greeks. Injury proceeds from the affeQion, 

and conflequently we ſay | that a mad man or an infant if they, ſtrike or reproach any 

ore they are not criminal, they have done no jnjury. becauſe they perceiv'd it not, 

Nec repntantur infantie anni qui ſenſu carent, ſaith Pliny; The year of infancy come 

nct uncer the notice of Jaws and judges, of right or wrong, for they have no rea- 

de Hippecrar. lon, that is, they uſe none. So Galen, To per 5, pn opidtas Avyiaue pare mo Mele, 
&Plaron. PACIt 1,74 "es (ping 2) WE Hs Tpes F Xptarmroy wuondywre, All the Scholars of Chryfip- 
2pud Scober. £49 COMſtantly affirm that beaſts and babies have no uſe of reaſon. And 1ambliches 
um in phyſicis {uppos'd that the rational ſoul was not infus'd into children before the tegth year of 
Eclogis. their age. But that is more reaſonable which almoſt, all wiſe Men (excepting the 
* de Anima, Stoicks) affirm, and is| thus expreſſed by * Gregory Nyſen, and his contemporary 
| de — || Nemeſfias in the very ſame words ; 'E: ÞÞ *j x9pud'n vious ova mais S "peow 1 %AP© pid 
_”- xivnos mpeg, ama uylu royinlu paphs exev aumz, eraSimep afar x Thy oye 
xlt eavadeixyuow eigyeaay, Although in infants there is no ation or motion of-reaſon, yet 

we ſay that they have a reaſonable ſoul, for they manifeſt the uſe of it when they are grow- 

mng up. | | 

But this occaſions a difficulty in this ſubje&. For we fee the rational ſoul 

exerciſing its operations in ſome ſooner, in ſome latter; and as the body grows in 

ſtrength and grandeur, ſo does the foul in the uſe ot reaſon and powers of delibera- 


tion and choice. 


Nam wvelut infirmo puerti tenerogue vagantur 

Corpore, fic animi ſequitar ſemtentia tenuis. 

Taude ubi robuſtis adolevit viribus etas, 

iz Confilium quoque majus, & auitior eſt. animi vis. _ 

 .. And Hippocrates adds that the ſoul does grow, arbpuns fun ac prom ayer Funey, 
- A Man's foul is born every day of a Man's life, utalways receives ſome incremetit—._-} 


Y | Now the queſtion 1s, 


Lucret. 1, 3. 


How long ſhall infant ignorance or chitdiſhneſs excuſe ſo far as that the ations they de 
ſhall be reckon'd neither to wertue nor towvice ? 


>, *-Tothis it will not be poſſible to give a ſtrift and definite anſwer, but a rule _ a 
| meaſure 
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meaſure. may be given. Poſſidonius ſaid, Muxegy; Hy Th mpwmh 5 adryis umeipy er T9 
[pougx9v,] ptye.5 3, igques immgda. a Thu moxapeongiSexgim Tuxiay, The 
rational faculty is at Fl wery weak, but it 7s great and trons about the age of fourteen 
years, and. Plutarch ſays that the Stoicks A ah apyetai TEaorhTOs Teck Thu ""INGELB 
Furtegs 6BSoudla, about the ſecond Septenary, or the fourteenth year, they begin to be loſ oy - 2 
perfeft : but Zeno ſaid that from that year complete, Te\<wm zt 7s perfett, that is, 
as to all capacities of reward and puniſhment. But in this there was great variety. Diog. Lacer. 
For ſome laws would puniſh boys after twelve years, not: before : ſo the Salic law, '* **m=c- 
Si quis puer infra duodecim annos aliquam culpam commiſerit, fredus et non requiratur, tix. 26. 
A toy before be is twelve years old, committing a fault is uot tied to make amends or com- 
poſition. Servius upon that of Yirg!l, | | 
| Alter ab undecimo tum me jam ceperat annus, . ſays, the thirteenth in 8. Eclog. 
year is meant, becauſe that was next to puberty ; for, ſays he, the law judges of ma- 
turity not only by:years bur by the habit and ſtrength of the body. But though this 
be Teſs by one year than thaf of, the Stoical account,: and: more by one year than that 
of the Salic law; yet we find-in the law of the Greets and. Romavs, that after ſeven 
years complete boys were puniſhable : ſo the * Bafilica, || Michael: Attaliotes and ſome = 60.tic.39, 
others. 4D | co 
But this variety. was not wholly arbitrary, but it was commonly eſtabliſhed upon 
reaſon; for the differences were made by the different nature of the crimes of which 
boys were not equally capable in every year : but although in every crime ſome were 
forwarder than others, yet all were capable of ſome ſooner than of others. Spite and 
malice comes ſooner than luſt: and therefore if a boy atter leyen . years, old kill'd a 
Man, he was liable to the lex Cornelia de Sicariis; but nor ſo if he were a pathick vide 825144. 
and a correſpondent in unnatural luſts,- as appears in Hatthzus Blaſtares and Leo; if vb! ſupra in 
he were under twelve years, he had impunity, quum @tas ipſa argumento fit neſcire eum 8 Wt 
quid patiatur, faid the Emperor, His age is an argument of his. ignorance, that he knows 
net what he ſuffers. For in theſe things it was reaſonable that Galez faid of Fippocra- 
tes, vima, Aiye mw piyer Tus, infancy is to be reckon'd until yoath, or a power of gene- 
ration : and that was it which I oblerv'd before out of Servius, Bene cum annis jungit 
habitum corporis. Nam & in jure pubertas ex utrogue colligitur. ' The Strength of body 
muſt be ſuppos'd before you allow them ſtrength of reaſon, that is, a power to de- 
liberate and chuſe rhoſe ſins to which they cannot be tempted before they have natu- 
ral capacities. But this, I fay, Ttelates only to the crime of uncleannels. Now be- 
cauſe this was commonly the firſt of our youthful fins, malice in infancy being pro- 
digious and unnatural, which caus'd that advice of S. Paul, In malice be children ; 
therefore wiſe Men and the laws did ufually reckon that age to be. the firſt beginning 
of their choice as well as of their ſtrength. Bur this rule is very tar from being certain, 
and therefore S. Auffin blames thoſe that do not impute any fins to boys before the lib. ro. 4 Ge: 
age of. fourteen; . Merito crederemus (laith he) f nulla efſent peccata niſi que membris **1. ad licer, 
enitalibus admittuntur, We might well do fo if there were no fins but the ſins of 7: ' 
uſt : but they can ſteal ſooner, and they can lye, and, as unnatural and as unuſua] 
as it is, they, can be malicious,. ſome ſooner, ſome Jatter, according to the baſeneſs 
of their diſpoſition, their pregnancy and education. 4. Ge/ias tells that Decemwvirs, lib. 11.cap.18. 
who wrote the Laws of the Nll, Tables, ex c@teris manifeſtis furibus liberos verberari, 
addicique juſſerunt ei cui fattum. furtum eſſet, They caus'd thieving boys to,be whipp'd 
and given up to them from whom they had ſtoln; and if they cut corn by night and _ 


, 


ſtole it, they were to be chaſtis'd by the diſcretion of the Pretor; which allo Pliny 9+ 15:c4P- 3- 
notes. But then this allo is:to be added, .that even in theſe. things .a)though:chey did 
nor eſteem them innocent, yet becauſe their. underſtanding, was bur litile and their | _ >, 
choice proportionable, they inflicted: but caſie puniſhmengs ;- which: Zbeophaves ex- hr 2 
preſſed by 6 alway uaprynmu, they were beaten with thopes, or rods,.or ferula's. - . nas. Silan, ha- 
From hence we may take an eſtimate how it.is in this atfli asto the queſtion and Þ<n2- 
relation of Conlcience. For then theſe wile Men and, wiſe, law givers. did . declare | 
them puniſhable when they did. ſuppoſe them, criminal; , thqugh in the SanRtion of 
laws they were to proceed by rule, and determine ws 6: 12 pv as things; were moſt 
commonly. . Bur then it. is. to. .be  conſider'd, that ſince, they being ra make. a 
rule could not at all take. in .extraordiparies, and. chere.would many particulars 
and haſty inſtances, be pals'd before it. could..come to a juſt, meaſure and; regular 
eſtabliſkment, -we muſt therefore proceed ſometlyng, arherwite in the. Court of 

| "Y | Conſcience 
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Declamar, 21. 


Quzſt. 84. 


Conſcience: ” For, as 'Libinas ſpeaking concerning boys} faid;" Tim B BY” Dvious 
Tis s melvTe ave jpuaptits x Tppw pics Wuxi, this Is not a name of ag? that e_—_ 
and cannot be puniſhed. But ' Anaſtafivs Sinaita ſays that ſometimes God'imputes ſms 
to boys from twelve year old and ppwards.” But S.. Au/tzn confets'd' the fins of his firſt 
years, the peeviſhneſs ofhis infancy, his wrangiing with hisnurſes, hisvery envy ing for 


_ the Nurſes milk and fondneſſes: this was indeed a greater picty tha reaſon. But when 


Epiſt, 57. 


Cicer. pro 
Clucnr, 


he was a boy and robb'd an'Orchard, he had reaſon then xo be tratbledfor it. Thefins 
of Children are but little, but'they are fins. Puerorum ſenſus in qualiacumque verba pro- 
rumpens, qui certe ad ea que majores ſaptunt pene nulus eff. When boys give evil 
words, it is almoſt nothing. Bat becauſe'it is but 'almoſt and comparatively no- 
thing, it js of it ſelf and abſolutely ſomething; ' and we'know nat} at what period 
of time any Child firſt comes to the uſe of reaſon, and therefore neither can we tell 
when God will impate their follies ;* and” when he does 'not impute their follics to. 
damnation, it may be he will impure them fo far as'to cauſe afickneſs or an im- 
mature and a haſty dearth. And: therefore Parents'and Turors can” never diſcharge 
their duty but by 4 coercion and tri reſtraint 'of ' Children, from the very * firſt 
beginning of their being capable of laws, of 'the laws I mean of their Parents, 
and even before that to reſtrain them from the materia] parts of any eyil, even frm 
evil words which they underſtand not. -For when they once have learnt the found 
they will quickly perceive the ſence : and although we account their infant mali- 
ces pretty and ſportive, yet becauſe we know not from what an early principle they 
come, nor how ſoon God will impute them, nor whither they will tend, nor what 
impreſſion they leave; we ſhould betimes exerciſe our legiſhative; and it is, God's 
great mercy ro Children that they can underſtand fear as ſoon as they can learn 


to ſin, that their evil company and evil inclinations may not -prevent the diſci- 


pline of the Parents, but that God and the good things of his law may pet the firft 
poſſeſſion. And he that' will let his Children alone tell they have peprnun, pameyy, 
animum confilio ac ratione firmatum, a fixed and fetled judgment, ſhall find evil ha- 
bits fixt and permanent as the foot of a rock, and that good counſel will be too 
late, too eafie a remedy. 'The fumm is this ; So long as they are ignorant, that is, 


- ſo ignorant that they know not how to deliberate ſufficiently to avoid a fin, 15 


7. 


long their evil is not imputed, but together with their reaſon begins their vertue 
or their vice. | | x eg Sect 

2. The ſecond fort of ignorance is concomitant, that is, ſuch which 1s 'really and 
aQually *conjoyn'd with the cauſe of the ation, but it ſelf is not" the *cquſe ; for if 
the Man were not ignorant, he would do the thing 'nevertheleſs. Thus the boy 
that flung a ſtone at a'bird, and hit his cruel ſtep-mother whom he knew' not to be 
there,” ſaid he did nor” then deſign it, bur the ſtone was well thrown. He that 


| ſhoots an arrow at a ſtag and hits his 'enemy whom hereſolved to kilt when he could 


well do it, but knew nor at all that he was in the buſh, hath an ignorance and a ma- 
lice at the fame time; and here the queſtion is which prevails, rhe ignorance-to 
excuſe' or the malice' to condemn. '* To- this I anſwer, that the ignorance excuſes 
that ation," but not that Man. He is not a murderer in that ſhooting, nor'in the coun- 


- fels and deliberation of 'that action; but for his mind and his malice diſtin from 


1. 16. f. d 
Juris. 


that aQion, he is proportionably guilty. But if the Man have no malice to the un- 
fortunate Man that is kill'd, then he'is intirely innocent, if his ignorance be inno: 
cent. The mind of the Man is, and the action is; and if the ignorance were invin- 
cible and 'irremediable; then there '1s innocence on all parts. ' Non ' conſentiunt qui 


I. Divus, f. ad (errant; faith the law. For there is in this'concomitantignorance'the ſame reaſon as 


leg. Cornel. 


in the antecedent, fo far as relates to that event, though not as to'that aCtion: the 
action was indeed voluntary and not procur'd by ignorance, bnt that event was; 


ry 


' and that being the thing only in queſtion, is to be accounted for juſt as thoſe ations 


K $o Epiſt, 


«which 'are' wholly producd by ignorance antecedent. ' © 


Idenynorbur the lawsof wiſe Republicks have principally regarded'the mind and 


*Counſel'of him' that fin'd, and that'rherefore the' laws of the Romany under their 


Chriſtian Princes did profeſs to follow the law of Godin the matter of involunta- 
ry murder, and fo did the Lombards and the Yifighths;' yet fometirnes this chance- 
medly was puniſh'd by a leſſer puniſhment : fo we 'find'in the ws of the 7huris- 
gians,' (ui nolens ſed caſm. quodam hommem walneraverit vel occiderit, compoſitionem 
legitimam ſolvat. If a Man unwittingly wounds or kills a Man, / telum fugit poties 
| | quam 
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Be 


or 


quam jecerit, as Cicero expreſſes the inſtance, it his arrow or weapon ſlipt from' him, 
rather than was flung, he ſhall not be put to death; but yer: neither ſhall he wholly 
eſcape, but muſt pay a fine appointed by law. + And there is ſome reaſfon' for this. 
x. Becauſe the law muſt require the life and bloud of every of her'Citizens from 
whom it is taken, and the external event, of which ſhe is the moſt competent judge, 
muſt as well as it may be repaird. But 2. although it may appear that'the event was 
not intended, yet 1t cannot fo well appear whether the man did ufe all that deligence 
and precaution which wife and good men ought to do to prevent miſchiefs. And 3. 


ſomething is to be indulged to the injur'd perſon, ſome conſideration had of the grief 


and loſs and the paſſion of the relatives of the ſlain perfon. And upon theſe conſide- 
rations God was picaſed to appoint ſfanCuaries for ſuch perſons; which in true ſpeak- 
ing is but a juſt remedy for an unjuſt calamity, and ſuppoſes that ſomething was per- 
mitted. in favour of the relatives of the unhappy man that died. ſomething, I fay, 
which yet was not always deſerv'd of him that was in danger to fuffer it. 


Ts that is, procurd by the will, is not the prime cauſe of its ations, but the 
eftect, brought in on purpoſe to make way for an eaſte miſchief with a: colour and ex- 
cuſe. Of this there are two noted and diſcernible degrees: 4x ignorance croſs and 
dull, and introduc'd by negligence voluntary and obſerved more or leſs; and an izno- 
rance affefted, that is, choſen and delighted in, to ſerve evil purpoſes. Now con- 
cerning, theſe degrees of this criminal ignorance it is true of them both, that they 
bring guilt upon the head of the ignorant, according to their ſeveral proportions : 
but concerning the aCtions themſelves which are acted by men in that ſtate of ig- 
norance and diſorder, there is ſomething of particular conſideration. For we find 
our Bleſſed Saviour praying for pardon for his perſecutors upon this very induce- 


ment : Father, forgive them, far they know not what they do; that is, they do not Luke 2 


now know, for they are blinded and are in a ſtate of ignorance: but that it was 


3. The third ſort of ignorance is the worſt, it is that which is vinciÞle and volun- 


3- 34+ 
I = 


vincible and voluntary appears.by thoſe words of Chriſt, f ye were blind, ye had not John 9+ 41: 


find; but now ye ſay that you ſee, therefore your fin remains; and having eyes they ſee 
»ot, that is, they would not ſee, they did it ignorantly, and they would not cure 
their ignorance, for it was evident that Chriſt ſaid and did enough infinitely to con- 


1'Tim, 1+ 


vince them that he was the Meſlias, So allo S. Paul's ignorance was very culpable, Ga. . 


when in zeal and rage he perſecuted the Church of God ; but yet this ignorance 
leſflen'd the malice of the effect, and diſpos'd him greatly towards pardon. Upon 
theſe conſiderations, it is a worthy enquiry into that effe& or influence which pro- 
ceeds even from a criminal ignorance and undiſcerning eſtate, and what it can ope- 
rate towards pardon. The queſtion then is, whether what is done by perſons that 
know not what they do, when that diſability to know 1s procur'd by themſelves, ei- 
ther by voluntary negligence, or malicious purpoſe, is a ſin as great as if it were done 


knowingly. 


Queſtion. 


The caſe is this, Marcus Bibulas falls frequently into drunkenneſs; when he is 
drunk he fights, and fornicates, and ſteals, and does (as it happens) all manner 
of impiety. Does his drunkenneſs excuſe, or does it extenuate, or does it aggravate his 


fault ? | | | 
11, The Greeks call'd theſe things ma egiwian, that 15, 1 GX TY oivs v6 e4s * oi nmom 


%Hgpriz, Contention and every miſchief that comes from wine, ſaith Heſychius ; which 
when a man hath obſerved to be conſequent to his intemperance, or hath been fore- 
told of it by laws and wiſe perſons, he may juſtly fall under the ſentence not only 
of drunkenneſs; but of homicide, or inceſt, or whatever happens to be the vile 
daughter of ſo diſgrac'd a Mother. Drunkards are very often proud and quarrelfome : 


and therefore to that of Solomon, Look not upon the wine when it is red, Rabba faith, Gemart San- 
Ne ſpeftes vinum cujus finis eſt ſanguis, Look tot upon the wine whoſe end is bloud : P*drin cap. 8. 


and Euſtathiaus faith, that the nurſes of Bacchas were painted, ygT79vou yepoi at 
py tyre Ore, at 7) ofpers* Tem 5 Teygs airy: T8 3% Mews x Porix''s 71) Tos pes 
Soorras, having ſnakes and daggers in their hands, to ſhew that drunkards were beaſtly 
and bloudy, And therefore it ſuch perſons conld have impunity, there were no 
lafety for the lives of innocent men, or the chaſtity of modeſt women. But _ 

neither 


« Ad lliad, ED 


Le of the efcine caſes Boer IV: 


Moral. 1. 1. ad neither have, nor have they reaſon why they ſhould. Or > whvorns x, redfavris m 
Endem. C:34+ yg ycy ax. Ths > davoics duTHU av ATION. Env yo HuTLS fur MVEY MORT, wi B yg 
. -— ras Tinley * mxTies, laid Ariſtotle ; They that being drunk do evil, are guilty of the 
C4, 4+ Jnjury. Becauſe they are cauſes of their own ignorance : for they mizht have ab/tain'd 
— Age from that exceſs which caus'd them ignorantly to ſmite their Father. Pittacus by a law 
ult. & Rhetor. C2us'd a double puniſhment to be inflited upon drunkards, one for the caule, and the 
2, cap-27- gther for the evil eftet. The ſame allo ſeems to be the ſence of Plato both in his 
Averroes inl. firſt and in his fixth book of Laws: but generally all the interpreters of Ar:ſtotle, the 
3. Ethie.c. 5. od Philoſophers, the Mahumetans, and the Chriſtians, and the Heathens, are perfe&- 
ly of this perſwaſion, that the fins they do in their drunken fit are perfetiy to be im- 
?d Herenni- nuted ro them. To this purpoſe is that of Cicero, Nam qui ſe propter vinum aut amo- 
ao rem aur iracundiam fugiſſe rationem dicet, is animi vitio videbitur neſciſſe, non impruden- 
tia. (Quare non imprudentia ſe defendet, ſed culpa contaminabit, He that with wine or 
anger or luſt loſes his reaſon, cannot pretend ignorance or want of knowledge tor his 
excuſe, tor by his own faulc he is polluted. And this is the tence of the Doctors of 
the Church. S. Bafi/ ſays drunkenneſs is «vbaiper©- Wipwr exyn©. ugriz, fo S Chry: 
ſoſtom ; voluntaria inſania, lo S. Auſtin ; auvbaiperG« uavic, io I/idore Peluſiot : a wolun- 
tary Devil, a choſen Madneſs, a ſpontaneous fury. And the very fame words ate us'd by 
Seneca and Ammianus Marcellinus. And therefore the finning man mult nor excute 
him by his ſtupidity, and blame the wine, but himlelt only ; as Ca/zcles in the Co- 
Trucul. A, medy convinc'd Dinarchus when he pray'd him to give him pardon, 
4. SCEN. 2- Quod animi impos wini vitio fecerim ; 

he was not himſelf when he did it, it was his wine: not he. The old man anſwer'd 

him, | 


——non placet 
In mutum quippiam conferri quod logai non poteſt. Nam vinum fi 
Fabulari poſſit, ſe defenderit : non vinum moderari, 
Sed wino ſolent qui quidem probi ſunt : verum 
Out improbus eſt, froe ſubbibit,' froe adeo caret temeto, 


Tamen ab ingenio eſt improbus. 


Blame not the wine: for wine does not govern a good man, but a good man the 
wine : But he that is wicked 1s wicked from within, whether he drinks or no. By 
theſe ſayings of wiſe men we perceive that they held not rhe drunkard innocent even 
in thoſe vileneſſes which he did in his drunkenneſs ; and their reaſon was Philoſophica}, 
The effect from a voluntary caule is to be imputed to the firſt principle. 

12. But Commonwealths have another intereſt to ferve ; they are to ſecure the lives 
and good things of their Citizens, and therefore they are by all means to effect what 
is neceſſary : and if drunken miſchiets were unpuniſh'd, men might pretend drunken: 
neſs for an-excuſe, and make it really be the warrant of their licentiouſnels, their ra- 
pine, their luſt or their revenge. 

Nam ft iſthuc jus eſt, ut tu iſthuc excuſare poſſes, 
Aulul. AQ: 4. Luce clara diripiamus aurum Matronis palam ; 
16, Poft id fi prenft fimus excuſemus ebrios 
Nos feciſſe amoris cauſa : nimis vile'ſt vinum atque amor, 
St ebrio atque amanti impune facere quod lubeat, licet, 
ſaid old Euclio to Lyconides. If drunkenneſs may be our excule, let us go and drink 
drunk that we may rob the Matrons in the ſtreets. And Manuel Palzologus tells of 
one that had a mind to be reveng'd and put ſome affront upon a.great man ; and be- 
cauſe he durſt nor when he was ſober. the drank himſelf into an' impudent fiercenels, 
that he might firſt have boldneſs, and then, as he hop'd, impmity. And therefore 
there may be great reaſon why the :Civil laws of any Nation ſhould puniſh the evil 
_— of drunkenneſs not only for the evil Mothers fake, bur for the tecurity of the 
itizens. 

13. But in Theology and in the juſt eſtimate of things in order to Conſcience, we 
are to ſpeak and to proceed with ſome little difference. For if it be ask'd con- 
cerning the drunkenneſs, or concerning the man, there is no peradventure, but 
he 1s tor theſe evil effects the worſe man, and the drunkenneſs is alſo the greater 
crime. The drunkenneſs makes the injury or the murder leſs criminal than 
if 3t were done with actual reaſon and choice, but theſe make” the drunkennels 
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more intolerable and.criminal. The man in-ehufng drunkennets: with or for thefs 
efieQts;is much, the worle man; but the crime is the voluntary drunkenneſs, nor the 
involuntary rage and- injury. And this appears upon theſe reaſons, 

I. Becauſe by how much more the ſenſe and reaſon is depraved, by fo murh the 
lefs the man hath pleaſure in his ſin. For if he be wholly mad'or fenlelels; his fin 
is wholly uſelefs xo him, ir does him no preſent dehght, anymore than to a beaſt to 
puſh with. his horns; which therefore is not criminal, becauſe: he cannot reflet upon 
his own aq, he cannot chuſe it for a reaſonable conſideration, he hath no wittro'en- 
tertain it. But if he be not ſo far gone, then' there is ſome proportion of guilt, be- 


cauſe there is of choice in the ſhipwracks of his reaſon and his wilt: and therefore Qu. 59. is 
Theodoret faid, To 5 © pebys £46 TIvE& pf XExpatntmy oyyſrany Drunkennefs hath S*2<t-. 


ſome reproof, and ſome piety ; fome puniſhment, and fome 


pardon. 


And Arius jt. «. de Rs 


Menander laid, that per vinum aut laſcirviam lapfts capitalis pana remittenda ef, They milir. 


that.ſin by drankenneſs or paſſion may be punith'd, but not capitally ; the fame with 
that in Stobers, Thy phy avapepritixe mrmeertyav. Even inthe follies and ſtapidi- 
ties of drunkenneſs there is ſomething - amifs' beſides the material part. Bur this is 
when there is ſomething keft by which he can underſtand and chufe ſomething of the 
crime. | 

2. The miſchiefs confequent to drunkenneſs are therefore lefs moral evils, be- 
cauſe they do leſs moral miſchief. For no man by his luſt ated in his drunkenneſs 
is made more luſtful, or by any a& then done is promoted towards a vicious habit 
for he knew not what he did, and remembers it 'not: tt is like Zofs inceſt, no more 
known after than before, and therefore it keaves no fediment or lees behind it ; 
which ſhews it to have more natural vilenefs than moral, and therefore is nearer ro 


pardon. 


\ 
\ 
\ 


Et cauſa juſta eft, fiquidem ita eft at predicas, 
We. Te eam compreſſiſſe vinolentum virginem. 
If the young man was drunk when he lay with her, he hath ſome excuſe, that is, as 
to his luſt; but that is an aggravation of his drunkennefs, and” he is not the more 
LO_unnd, when rhe aggravation of his fin and puniſhment is only plac'd upon the 
ight cauſe. fic via! 
_ If the confequent miſchiefs of drbnkenneſs were formally thoſe fins which ma- 
terially they are, that is, if they were properly guilty of all chat they ignorantly 
do, then it would follow, 'that becauſe rmurder is worſe than drunkenneſs, and yet 
that murdet was involuntary, forme aQion that is involuntary would be' more mali- 
cious than-that which is choſen. If it be replied that thoſe conſequent acts are cho- 
ſen, becauſe the cauſe of them is choſen, according to what is diſcoursd in the 
forth Rule of this Chapter; Tanſwer, that this' is true if drunkennefs were not an 
accidental cauſe of them'r but theſe effects being bur contingent ro drunkenriefs, and 
the effec of ſome other evil J—_ which then prevails, when by drunkenneſs 
the-mans guards are. called off,” thtrefore they cannot be intirely attributed to drun- 
kenneſs; and therefore if a man be ſurpris'd with drink, or is advisd to it as to a 
medicine, if he. falls into ſuch corfſequent diſorders, it would be hard to damn this 
man 23 a murderer or as an inceſtuous perſon; when he is fo neither by his preſenr, 
nor his antecedent choice. Therefore it is that Libanius fays, that one who hath 
grievouſly offended another, Tomas abG@- drnbes cis oivoy haTtapuywr, oftentimes 
is not puniſhed when wine was his excuſe; and the Scholiaſt upon the Caomuna ſays 
that he that kills a man amo pweatrys, with deliberation, is aovyſvug@«, not to be par- 
don'd : It he does it by chance, he is free; but if by drunkenneſs, he was by the Ro- 
man law baniſh'd for five years: and thus juſtice is preſerved on all hands, that the 
drunkenneſs ſhould -be puniſh'd more than drunkenneſs, and the murder leſs than 
murder. For that is the worſe for having ſuch a daughter, bur this is more pardon- 
able for having ſuch a Mother. | 
But if the drunkenneſs be but imperfect, if the conſequent crimes be rertembred 
and delighted in afterwards, (for that is a certain indication the ſtupidity was nos 
extreme, nor equal to an exchſe) then. | 
| 2 - 'Miow pripuore ovproThr, Tegunrns. _ | | 
ſuch a drunkard is alſo all that which he a&ts and profeſſes ir his folly : a temem- 
bring drunkard, as: he is but an ill companion, fo if he falls into the hotrid conſe- 
quents which too: -ofren are the puniſhments: of intemperance, hath no _— 
| : at 
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But if he choſe drunkenneſs on purpoſe that he might have impudence enough to do 
a miſchief, he commirred the ſin before-hand, and was before he acted it guilty be- 
* See Rule 4 fore God; and when he hath acted, he is alſo guilty before men*. But unleſs it be 
—_—_ ' in thele caſes, the ations done by him that underſtands not what he does are as the 
; ations. of a mad man or a fool. The fin was done before, and the miſchief and the 
puniſhment do follow?-but the guilt is in the cauſe, not in the effe@Þ that is involun- 
tary though ; proceeding from a cauſe that was indeed voluntary, but ot anivocal 

and proper. 3 9 
18. The fence of this queſtion thus explicated agrees with the'dorine of the Fathers, 
Ti who in the inſtance of Tor declare him criminal only as to his drunkenneſs, not to 
Homil.5. in his inceſt. So Origen, S. Chryſoſtom, $. Auſtin. and S. Ambroſe gives this account 
_ 44. in of the whole queſtion; Sane diſcimus vitandutn tbrietatem, &c. We learn that drun- 
| Geneſ. .  kenneſs us to be avoided, by which we are brought to that evil ſtate of things, that we 
+1D-2.comr.. cannot beware of crimes. For thoſe « things which being ſober we avoid, when 'we are 
cap. 44 drunk we ignorantly commit. Anda little after ; They who have been too free in 
drinking wine, know not what they ſpeak, they' are like men dead and buried' 
Lib.de Patri- ;deogue frqua per vinum deliquerint, apud ſapientes Fudices venia quidem faita donintur, 
arCi2, C2PeG. ſed levitatis damnantur authores, Therefore what wileneſſes they commit in their wine 
(meaning when they! know not what they do) for the deeds themſelves ſo ignoraiitly 
committed they find pardon amorg(t wiſe Judges, but for their temulency a condemna: 
£10n. | | | te, 
The reſult of theſe diſcourſes is this. The vileneſſes which are done by drutken 
and ſtupid perſons unwittingly, are not of the ſame kind of which naturally they are 
and would be if the actors were ſober : they are not the crimes of murder or luſt or 
inceſt reſpeQively, but circumſtances of great horror aggravating the drunkennefs, 
and deeply condemning the man. -'And yet if the drunkenneſs be not extreme, 1 
mean the ſtupidity and ignorance, if that be not ſuch as to take away wholly the uſe 
of reaſon! and moral choice, all the remaining portions of reaſon do'in their proper de- 
gree make the imperfe& drunkard guilty of other. perfe&@: crimes, even'of whatſoever 
he then ſhall at; and they ſhall for their own degrees of 'remaining choice be impu- 


I9. 


ted to him as certainly as the drunkenneſs. : > 39 
20. The ſame is the caſe of /xcorfideration and 041/vien, whole efteRs-areinnocent upon - 
the ſame accounts and' no other. If they come in apon a negative principle, that is, 
begin and proceed upon a natural deficiency ' and "an unavoidable cauſe, that-which 
is forgotten, or that which is done by forgetfulneſs: muſt be amended and repait'd as 
well as we can; but by a preceeding morally-diligent-care, and an-after revocation, 
nolition or amends, it may be kept innocent. This only thing is to be-interpog'd, 
that if by the precontraC&t of a vicious habit there'is ingeneratediin onr ſpiritsand ex- 
teriour faculties ſuch a promptneſs and facility. of ſinning, that many-of the aRsof 
ſuch a habit are done without advertency, as in vile and habitual ſwearing, every 
ſuch action, though-paſſing without-notice, 1s criminal, becauſet-is the prodaQtof 
the will habitually depraved; and'there is no other cauſe why the aQtual conferit of 
the will is not at it, -but becauſe it was not requir'd, but preſum'd,' and taken with- 
out diſpute. A young Luteniſt difputes and contends for every ſimple toach of # 
ſtring : but when he hath made it eafie and habitual, he reſolves to play'a ſet of lef: 
ror f and every ſtroke is voluntary, though every one is not now: actually conſt- 
erd. | | = | 


Queſtion. 


21, To this Set. of Ignorance belongs the: queſtion concerning Fraud and Guile. For 
if another man cozens' and abuſes my-underſtanding, he places me in ignorance; 
and then it is worth our enquiry, - What morality or what obligation there is in thoſe atti- 
ons which are done byus ſo abusd, fo deceivd, ſo made ignorant, and incapable of judging 
rightly. | | 2 JA718 4 | 

22, The anſwer relies upon the ſame grounds as formerly, with' this advantage, that 
he who is deceiv'd by the crafts of another, hath moſt commonly an ignorance that 
is very 1nnocent; and: then if that-ignorance be wholly the caufe of any ation, the 
cauſe is innocent and fois the production. And upon the ſame accounts we are to 


judge concerning the obligation of promiſes and comraQs-made by perſons in 
| error 
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error and deeeption. 1. It the error be concerning the ſubſtance of the thing con-' | 
trated for, the contract 1s naturally invalid, and obliges not at all. If 7itius buy 
a Horſe, and Caius ſend him a Mule or an Oxe, there. is nothing done, Titius hath 
made no bargain at all. If I buy a Man-ſervant, and the Merchant ſells me a Mai-' 
den dreſs'd in Mans apparel, this makes the contra invalid ; I made. 'no bargain ' 
for a Maid-ſervant, but fora Man. When Jacob married Rachel; and lay with Leah; 
that Concumbency made no marriage between them ; for the ſubſtitution of another 
perſon was ſuch an injury as made the contra to be none at all: and unleſs Facob 
had afterwards conlented, Leah had been none »of his wife. 2. If the error and igno- 
rance be not in the ſubſtance of the contract, whatever elſe the error be, the con- 
tract is naturally valid, that is, without a new contra and renewed conſent it can 
ſtand; but if that error was the cauſe of the contract, which if the error had nor 
been would not have been at all, then it is in the power of the abuſed perſon to re- 
ſcind the contra&t, and the fraudulent contraQor is in Conſcience bound to recede 
from all his ill acquird advantages. The reaſon is, becauſe he did injury. to his 
neighbour, and plac'd him in evil diſpoſitions and unaptneſs to chuſe witely, other- 
wile than God and the laws of Nations and the common intention of contraqors 
do intend : and therefore although there. was ſo much of the ſubſtantial requiſites 
as could make a contra naturaliy valid, yet it was ſo ill, that all laws and inten- |- Dole 5. C. 
tions and tacit conditions of contraQors have thought fir to relieve the abuſed per- —Armage 
fon. Dolo wel metu adhibito, aftio quidem naſcitur, fi ſubdita ſtipulatio'fit + per doli ftir. deexcep- 
mali tamen vel metus exceptionem ſubmoveri petitio- debet : and the reaſon is given 1. 599». 1n inn 
fi dolo. 5.C. de reſcindenda venditione; Si dolo adverſarii deceptum venditionem predii ; 
te feciſſe Praſes provincie aditus animaduerterit, ſciens contrarium eſſe dolum bone fidet 
(que in hujuſmodi contrattibus maxime exigitur ) reſcind; venditionem jubebat. . In Con- 
tracts the honeſty of the contraQors is principally to be regarded, and fraud is de- 
ftructive of all honeſt intentions; and therefore the Prztor ſhall reſcind ſuch -frau- 
dulent bargains. 3. But if the error was nor, the intire cauſe of the contract, but 
that upon other accounts we would have bargain'd, , only we would not have paid ſo 
great 2 price, then the bargain, is valid, and the Prator cannot reſcind it,: nor the 
injur'd perſon revoke it; but the Civil law in. this caſe did permit adtiovem quanti 
minoris, that is, an amends for ſo much detriment asI ſuffer apparently by the fraud. 
If Caius ſells to Mevius ſheep; which he affirms, to be found, but they are. indeedl. 13: f. de 
rotten, the law permits not. .reſciſſion of the bargain, but forces Caius to reſtore "monrgg 
much of the price as the ſheep were over.yalued. . And this is alſo the meaſure in the princ. 
Court of Conſcience. . But this 1s to be. underſtood in ſuch cafes where the fault of 
the vendible commodity cannot. be. diſcerned by the buyer, and where the {eller 
did deceive voluntarily. For in other x 157; een emptor is the rule. of the law, 
tet the buyer look to it, and it. is.allo the ryle in Conſcience. The ſeller muſt not 
affirm the thing to be without fault, if he knows it vitious and faulty. But neither 
is he bound to proclaim the faults*of his. goods, if they be diſcernable And of, 
this Cicero diſcourſes reaſonably, Num te emere coegit, qui ne hortatus quidem eft ? hats 
The quod non placebat proſeripfit ; quod placebat em 1h; Quod fi qui proſcribunt villam 
bonam beneque edificatam, non exiſtimamar | ſefelliſſe, gen, ita nec bona eff, 
nec edificata ratione; multo minus. domum non. laudarunt : ubi enim judicium emptoris 
eff, ibi fraus venditoris que -potef? eſſe ? Sin, autem didlum non omne preſtandum eff, 
quod ditum non «ft, id preftandum putas ? Quid wvero eft ultins quam venditorem ejus 
re: quam vendat itia narrare ? Quid .autem, tam. abſurdum, quam fi Domini juſſu ita 
praeco praedicet, Domum wendo peſtilentem ? who compell'd thee to buy > The Man 
| ſo much as deſire thee. He fold it becauſe it did 


to the bargain or thy choice) to be verified, much leſs mult that be performd or re- 
quir'd which was not ſpoken, But does ever any Man cry, ſtinking fiſh to, be fold, 
orſay, Come and buy a Houſe that hath the Plague in.it > All this is great reaſon -. 
Only this is to þe added, that ſuch faults as cannor be diſcernd by the buyer, muſt © 
be declar'd or muſt be allowed for. - the price: and the . caſe is the ſame, : the 
| | —_. uyer 
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buyer be a child, or a- fool, or an ignorant undiſcerning perſon; for no Man rhvſt be 
made richer by the injury” and folly of lis brother. 1 know that in all the publick 
contracts of Mankind, that which-all Men conſent in is, to buy cheap and to ſell 
dear: But Chriſtian religion, and the contempt of the world and the love of ſpj- 
ritual intereſts; are ſent from Heaven; to' cauſe merchandiſe to be an inſtance of 
ſociety, and not a craft and robbery. 4. It the buyer be deceiv'd, but not by the 
ſeller, but by a third perſon, and that deception bei the cauſe of the contract, the 
buyer may reſcind rhe contract if he can; that is, he 1s not in Conſcience oblig'd 
ro ſtand to it, if he can be quit in law: bur he that deceiv'd him is bound to repair 
his injury: if he have ſuffer'd any, or to break the bargain, it the goods be un- 
alter'd. Theſe things have no particular reaton, but are evident upon the former 
accounts. | | 


A— 


Seft, 3. Of fear and Violence, and how theſe can make 
an action inyoluntary. 


KOL,E. Y.1, 


Fear that makes our reaſon uſeleſs, and ſufſers us not to conſider, leaves 
the aftions it produces free from crime, even though it ſelf be culpable. 


He caſe is this; Roberto Mangone a' poor Neapolitan travelling upon the Monn- 

tains to his own houſe, is ſeized on by the Bandi7;, a Piſtol is put to his breaſt, 

and he threatned to be kill'd unleſs'he will be their guide to the houſe of Signior Se- 

gairi his Landlord, whom'he knows rhey-intend to rob and murder. The poor May: F 

gone did fo + his Lord was murder, his Goods rifled and his Houſe burned. The 
queſtion is; whether Mangne be'guilty-of his Lord's death. | 


2. To this the anfwer' is eafie, that M hone is not innocent; and though he did 


Echic. lib, 3. 
cap. 1, 


ibid. 
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riot confent clearly and delightingly fo Segairi's death, yet rather than die himſelf 
he was willing the orher ſhould. No min 1s defirovs in a ſtorm to throw his Goods 


'nto the "Sea; if he conld help it, and'faye his life; but rather than loſe his Goods 


"Gig: & Hao Evolve, Tad Ariſtotle,” Pheſe kind of aligns are mixt, but they have 
more. of ſpont anti and election in the than of conftraint. No Chriſtian remain- 
ing a Chriſtian is willing to offer facrifice'to Demons, 'or to abjure Chriſt, if he 
be let #lone: but he' that in time'of perſecution” falls'away, not changing his 
heare. bir denying bis profeſſion, this'Mart is not eva by his fear, but Ferre) dby 
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 -+,-8nd his life £60, he heaves them A Mntrat uy þ cow at mugiTas meSkes 


11T&, There are ſome things to which a mas muſt not ſuffer bimſelf to'be compelfd by any 


force, But be muſt rather die than .—qre And becdnfe there'are fotve things « 4 
alu) dvYypurnivluy qua vmrepreive, which art inſufferable to: humane Nature, and there- 
fore there is in laws affigri'd'a certain iMowange of fear qui poreft  cadere in fortem 
& conſtantem virum; that is, in the cafe* of danger of ſuffering the extremeſt.evils, 
and oor "abedience” to hutturne' laws;is' excusd in fuch caſey, becaufe no Mar is 
ordinatjly Bound by the faws'to ſuffer a _ evil" in keepiop the law, than is 
threatned by the faw'it 46ff to 'Min\\thar breaks'them; therefore the law allows an 
omitſton of pbediegrt;jn" the fear Pthe preateft evils, as T have'alreddy explicated® 
Bur in'Divine laws it is othefwife, becauſe no Man, cah threaten dr inflict on ano- 
ther an &vil' cotmparably* ortaris God does-on Joe that break, his laws; and 
therefore the leſs feqr Eahopt be” I redlomble excute apainft a preater ; and in all 
caſes, the tar of Mat tag 1 fur 6f Bod?" And therefore 'in the matter 
of a Divine *Comrmandfmcht, no/Jear'df 'teryporal 'evifas an excuſe or warraiity. 
'Becauſi we are tavglit 04 She poetry and ain Fen geath, '4nd'to do all this 
chearfilly and gloriogfly.* Avid there | 


; d therefore” this Cafe © 
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'menſions ate quickly 
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3.. Bur this 'is only in Negative eomtandiebty, for they 'can "ever be broken 


with inn6cence upon 'whar, pretended” ribctſity of” violence toeyer. But in poſi 
tive,Commaridments the Caſe is not*16 clear, .but fit 'to'be more” confider'd: But it 
| Tr, will 
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will quickly, allo come to, an, iflue; if we. diſtinguiſh . omiſſions .from commillions. 

,For no man may, upon any. pretence co any. thing againſt a poſitive Commangmear. 

He may omit. to, viſit a Chriſtian in priſon, if. he fears he ſhall loſe his life. in the viſt- 
ration, or be threatned with any great calamity ; but he may not do him any inju- _ 

'ry or oppreſſion to;ſave. his life and liberty... But I have to. this alſo given particular __ 
anſwer upon another occaſion. That which I am to add here is this; There is no __—_— 
peradventure but the obedience ro a. poſitive commandment, till it be plac'd in its 
own circumſtances and requir'd here and ow and ſo will gave place to ſo juſt a cauſe 
of deference. and ſtay as is the ſecuring our ſelves againſt a. great fear. For where 
God hath nor requird us in particular manner to do a duty, he hath requir'd it in a 
very particular manner to--preſerve our ſelves. But when the cale is fo, .that the 
particular is requird, no fear of man can hinder us. For in all things God is to be 
preferred. And therefore it is ſo rarely well order'd, that: unlets it be in extraordi- 
nary cafes, as the Apoſtles preaching the Goſpel, their open confeſſions of faith, 
their declaring againſt the religions of the. world at that time, for which they had 
ſpecial commands, and were to do them and not to fear the fear of men, there is 
ſcarce any poſitive law, of God, but either it may be perform'd by - an internal ſupple- 
tory, by a deſire and willingneſs. and endeavonr, or elſe will be ſufficient to be 
done in the article of death, that is, then when we need not fear. the worſt that 
man can do unto us. Thus it is in the-ſulception of the Sacraments; tram the actu-:. 
al ſuſception of w hich by a great and juſt fear if we be frighted, we cannot be hin- 
dred from the defire and; ſpiritual and moſt effeive _ſuſception of them: and from 
the aQual if we be by a juſt fear delayed (though the caſe cannot often, happen). yet 
it is generally ſupposd that if they be done before our death, the commandment ,is 
obeyed, if the delay was not on our part; and our death.no new fear of death can be 
a juſt excuſe. However, if it or any thing elſe be poſitively and determinately re- 

vir'd in circumſtances, we muſt not be afraid of them that can only kill the bo- - 

| by ; or if we be, the fear and the omiſſion are both criminal, and this is not excusd 

by thar. | | 
4 But if in theſe or any other caſes the fear be a ſurprize, ſudden, and violent, and 
.1mpetuous, that 1s, ſuch that our reaſon is invaded and made uteleſs, :\ucti as by a na-. 
tural effort diſorders all our faculties, ſuch as that of Arachne in Ovid. 
Quid mihi tunc animi miſere fuit > anne quod agne eſt 
Siqua Iupos audit circum ſtabula alta frementes 2? 
Aut lepori, qui vepre latens hoſtilia ceruit 
Ora canum, nullos audet dare corfore motus ? | 
ſuch a fright as a Hare or Lamb are in when they are ' purſued by Dogs and Foxes, 
Oceupat obſeſſas ſudor mihi frigidus artus, | 
Cerulegque cadunt toto de corpore gutte. 

when nature is in a lipothymie, and our ſtrengths are made extravagant, when we 
can do any thing in flying and nothing at all to conſider ; then our underſtanding 
cannot deliberate, and then our will does not conſent, and then the effect is pitiable 
but not criminal, but the fear it ſelf poſſibly may be both.. For ſometimes our fear 
may be ſo great, that it fills all our faculties, and then there cannot be any deliberati- 
on; for that muſt. be at leiſure, and muſt look upon two objects. Szatius well de- 
ſcribes this kind of fear io the ſimilitude of a hunted Stag. 

; qualis cum ſerva cruentis 

Circumventa lupis, nullum cui peftore moll; Lib. 5. The- 
Robur, & in wvolucri tenuis *hicis curſa, _ 
Pracipitat ſuſpenſa fugam, jam jamque teneri 

| Credit, & illuſos audit concurrere morſus : 

ſhe hath no courage, no confidence, no hope of any thing; ſhe dies if ſhe ſtays, but 

ſhe cannot ſtay to conſider fo long; and when ſhe runs, ſhe dies too, and ſhe hears 

the Wolf at her ear, and fees him with her eye, and feels the teeth in her heart, and 

dies with ſear: In ſuch caſes as theſe we are as men without reaſon, and therefore 

to be judg'd accordingly. I have heard of a Trooper, 'who in the late ſad wars 

of England, being alarm'd, was fo affrighted thar he bridled his Comerade inſtead 

of his horſe: and in the laſt inroad which the Turks made into the Empire, a Ger- 

man Carrier was fo aftrighted with the noiſe of 7arkiſh horſes coming, that he 

knew not how to make uſe of his own to fly away, but depſoring his condition 
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that his horſe being loaden. could not run faſt, had not the reaſon left him, rhoigh 
he had tire; to throw off his 'pack, but ftaid in that amazement, riff the priſoner of 
fear became'a ſlave to the Turks, What a man does in fuch g cafe, no equal eſtimator 
of things will impute to'choice or malice. ' He that files from 4 Lion purſuing hith, 
and in his affrightment rans into a Rjver, is not criminally guilty of his 'own death, 
He runs into one death before another, but'prefers ir nor; for if he Were fn rhe ſame 
ear of drowning, he wolld leap aſhore though a Lion did ftand there expeRting of 2 
S.; Coneeinin degrees of fear which are lefs, ſuch which leave us in a power to con- 
\ der and deliberate, they may leflen the malice of the crime to Which they drive, but 
*annot make the fa&t innocent. 'He thar is taken by a Tyrant and an unjuſt power, 
and put amongſt the troops, is.not innocent, though in that tear and againſt his will 
he fight -againſt his Prince. *Es + y#o,a5, 9erome (cy Hedovras 7% avayngdivrra; 
ÞICw 1gAG&v Ia) TMlor, (aid Dio Corceins, they went willingly to war, if at leaſt they 
may be ſaid ts be willing who are conſtrain'd = fear. It is an unwilling willingneſs, and 
therefore it'is a fin almoſt againſt their will. For in defpite of ſuch a conſtraint, a 
Man miy uſe his liberty; as' Lucian fays of the young Man, «8 vv 94541-1201, a0 
1a mwaytgl op © x Bialopy,O- NPVNOR TO, He' did not marry, but though his Pather 
forc'tl and compel d him yet he refus d. a "pn 
' The fame is the cafe of Superſtition, which'is an exceſſive and inordinare fear in 
the matter of religion. If the fear be ſupreme'and diſtra@ing, the effects of it are 
very pitiable; but criminal only in that degree in which' it is vincible and can be 
ſubdued by reaſon. When Michael Stifelius a German in Euther's, time had affrigh- 
red the People with a confident 'and terrible predition'of the day of Judgment with- 
"in a few days to be revealed, the poor affrighted peopleleft'of their daily labours, and 
took care of no duty for this life. This omiſſion ar another time would have been 
"very criminal; bar now rheir ſuperſtitious fear did alleviate it, if not wholly take ir 
away. Bur in this there is nothing particutar, ſave only the cauſes of fear in this 
. Caſe = worle than in other things; but the effes themſelves are not commonly 
very bad. :gy E F- 
7. Bur this paſſion of fear hathin it yet more difficulty in relation to humanecontraQs 
and obligations, which can be evacuated and declar'd never to have oblig'd if they 
commenc'd with fear. For upon this acccount ſome pretend contraQts of marriages, 
abſolutions from Eccleſiaſtical cenſures, teſtimonies 'in teſtamentary cauſes, vows, 
donations, ſentences, reſignations of Benefices, conſtitutions of ProQors, election 
to offices, and oaths of obligation to men and'promiſes not to oblige, if the promi- 
- ſet or contraQtor was conftrained by fear. _ 

But to all theſe the anſwer will be the fame, 'for they are all diſcernable by the 
fame reaſon. If the fear was ſuch that'ic mighr' affright a wiſe and a conſtant per- 
fon, the law judges the contract to be null, and'not to oblige in law, which is the 
meaſure of contracts and legal obligations. But although the law declares many 
particular caſes, 'in which the fear does annull the contract, and in ſuch caſes ordi- 
*nartily there needs no further enquiry; yet becauſe many caſes happen in which the 

law hath not regu/arly declar'd her ſentence, by that meaſure which the law goes by 
we may withour'trouble” determine our ſelves. ' The rule therefore is this ; When 
any evil threatned is fo great, that to ſuffer it is more intolerable than to do the thing 
to which you are compell'd, there the fear is fuppos'd great enough to nullifie the 
contradt. I a rich perſon' be threatned, hat he hal "be forcd to pay a hundred 
pound, or marry the oppreſſors daughter; if he promiſes to marry her he is oblig'd, 
and that fear and that threatning ſhall" nor prevail to evacuate his promiſe. Becauſe 
he that ſo threatens intendinp but an evil that is very tolerable, if the marriage be of 
-worſe"miſehicf, he did" not' cliuſe, it out of fear ;for be that does fo,  chuſes the lels 
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Marcellin. de enim dict ſ[elet quiſpiam wvoluntate feciſſe, | ftquid fectt Tnvitus ;* grengne qui ſubtilius 


*advertamus, etiam quod quiſque invitus facere cogitur, |: facit, voluntate fecit : ſed quia 


In Epidtewum, 74/7! aliud, ideo invitus, hoc eſt, nolens, facere dicitur; and Simplicius to the fame 


purpoſe, quia licet invitt agamus, tamen fic agere eligimus, It is indeed againſt our 
will; but when things are in an evil ſtate, we chuſe theleaſt. If therefore he chules 
thar which he'fays is a worſe evil, he cannot pretend if-is for that fear; and conſe- 
quently it muſt be upon ſome other motive; Tomething of his own; and if it be, " 
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will verifie the contract. 7itius finds Caius at an advantage with a Watch' and a 
Ring about him of no great value; he threatens to. take them from him, unleſs Caius 
will promiſe the next day to bring him twenty talents. - Caizs promiles it, and 
therefore 15'oblig'd, for he cannot ſay, he was compelV'd. For no lefs violence can 
conſtrain us to ſuffer a greater, becauſe that is far more eligible than this. And 
therefore the Jaw calls nothing a juſt cauſe of fear, but the fear of the greateſt evils, 
as death, torment, diſmembring, intolerable diſgrace ; that 1s, ſuch things which 
to avoid a Man would ſuffer any evil that is leſs. Now becauſe in contrats we in- 
tend fome advantage to our ſelves, real or imaginary, and in contracts effe&ted by 
a great tear we can defign none but the avoiding of a greater miſchief; the law and 
right reaſon wholly attribute it to fear, and therefore annul the contract. Martial's 
caſe is pertinent to this inquiry, 
Quod fi me tonſor, cum flrifta novacula ſupra eſt, _ | 
, AE 1b.11.Ep.59, 
Tunc libertatem divitiaſque roget, 
Promittam : nec enim rogat illo tempore tonſor ; 
Latro rogat : res eſt imperioſa timor, 
Sed fuerit curva cum tuta novacula theca, 
Frauzam tonſort crura manuſque ſimul. 
If a Barber when the rator is upon my,throat contracts with me for twenty pound, if 
I fear he will cut my throat if he be denied, I promife to him as to a thick, with 
whom whatſoever contract I make in my intolerable fear, no law of Man does verity 
it. But Martal as to his-inſtance was no good Caſviſt. | 

9." For if it be inquird whether Fam oblig'd 'in Conſcience to keep my promiſe to a 
thief or a bandito, which T made to fave my life ; I anſwer that I am. Becauſe he 
being an out-law and rebel againſt all Civil laws, and in a ſtate of War, whatever you 
promiſe to him, you are to anderſtand 1t *according to that law under which then 
you are, which is the law of Nature and Force together, So that you cannnot be 
guarded by the defenſative of the Civil laws, nor is your contract under its guard 
and conditions. In contracts under the protection of Civil laws, we are to go by 
its meaſures, and the contract is good or bad accordingly. But when we have no 
meaſures but what we can get of our ſelves, our contracts are to begin and end be- 
tween our ſelves, and by our own proportions. But in law no man is ſuppos'd to 
have conſented, bur he in whole power it is to difſent. $: vis ſcire ut velim, effice ut .__ i 
poſſim nolle : and every contra muſt have ope&w namtimw, as Damaſcen calls it, a 
defire free from all bond. *Aumn&zsnov 5. om pn 5 ard:yims. Tf there be force and a ſad 
necetiity in it, it 15a calamitv rather than a contract; and therefore the laws intend 
to detend and reſcue us from the oppreſſion. - 

Io. Tam to add one caution, That no reverential fear, let it be never fo great, and 
the Perſon never to timorous, fo that the uſe and miniſteries of reaſon be left, can 
excuſe 2 {in, or nullifv a contract. The reaſon is given by Ariftotle, "A phy &v mxurem Fe hic lib. 
Teal tn iya m inves, 8% m aveaytgior, The Fathers Empire hath in it no violence c ul, * © 
and no coattion. And Feliodorns Pruſzus in his paraphraſe faith the ſame thing, that 
the commands of Parents, or ſuch whom we reverence and fear, zlu ivy &4 #7 

Agv &y91 5's Bite Fa, have not ſuch force as to compel : not but that we are to 
x94 what we do out of reverential fear to them is not compell'd, but vo- 
luntary and choſen. | 

I. What is faid of Fear, is not true of other paſſions, /u5? and anger, or whatever 
elle is produtive of thoſe effects which uſe to make Men aſham'd, and diſorder all 
their intereſts. x. Becauſe theſe paſſions are ſeldom of that nature and degree of 
violence as to take away all powers of deliberation, and therefore they are but ſel- 
dom fit to be pretended in excuſe of any action. 2. They are commonly the true 
Mothers, the univocal Parents of their productions, otherwiſe than it 1s in fear 
and drunkenneſs-2nd ignorance 4-for-theſe-produce things of-a nature different from 
their immediate principles, as drunkenneſs produces effects of anger, of luſt, Sc. 
that is, it is the occaſion of them, not the proper Mother. Burt luſt produces luſt, 
and anger ſends forth angry words, and ſpiteful actions, and reſolutions of revenge. 
3. The products which come from theſe paſſions are ſo very far trom being rendred 
involuntary, that by theſe paſſions they are made moſt delightful, and without them 
they could not pleaſe at all. 4. Whenever they prevail to any violence or extremity 
of degree, it is by an increaſing = not by weakneſs and natural infirmity, = 
22 3 y 
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by a moral ſtate of infirmity, that is, a ſtate of ſinfulneſs. 5. It is not in theſe 
as it 1S in fear, or vincible ignorance, that what is voluntary in the caſe may be in- 
voluntary in the effed : but in theſe paſſions and temptations, the Mother and the 
Daughter are choſen; not the one direftly and the other by interpretation, but both 
of them properly, diretly and immediately. For theſe reaſons the caſe of thele 
paſſions is curiouſly to be diſtinguiſh'd trom the precedent. But when theſe paſſions 
do come to extremity, although their proper aQs are not the leſs fins but the great- 
er, as an aQ of anger is the more deviliſh by how much the paſſion is the more ex- 
treme ; yet if any zquivocal and contingent effets be produc'd, as if in the vio- 
lence of luſt a child be run over and hurt, or any thing that is not natural to that 
paſſion, nor intended by the Man, then according to the degree of the ecſtafie and 
tranſport by the paſſion, the contingent effe&t may be leſſend in its malignity, 
And in this fence is that of Libanzus to be underſtood ; or elle it is not true, that 
injuries are very often to be remitted if the Man hath drunkenneſs for his excuſe, 
” Jvugr, 1 TegmiTacy, n Alu, nu mais, or anger, or forgetfulneſs, or arrogance, 
or any ſuch like thing. Like to this 1s that Fg Arrius Menander, Capital puniſh- 
ments are not to be inflicted per vinum aut laſciviam lapfis, to them that offend by 
the follies of drunkenneſs or the violence of laft. 


. 


Et wino tortus, & ira : 


Wine and rage are like two racks, and compel Men to open ſecrets. Now when the 
caſe is ſo that the efte&t is xquivocal, as it is in drunkenneſs in many inſtances, 
and in other paſſions ſometimes, there only there is ſome diminution or excuſing 
of the crime. But the Ancients gave too much liberty, and an indifferent ſentence 
in theſe caſes, becauſe wanting the Chriſtian meaſures they underſtood no better. 
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Of the Final Cauſe of Humane attions ; and its influence or Cau- 
— faliyof Gged Evil, 
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KULSE 6 


In every good ation the means and the end muſt be Symbolical : ſo that, 1. 
a good attion done for an evil end, and 2, an evil ation done for a 
good, are alike Criminal. 


[ 


I. HE firſt part of this Rule is in the expreſs words of our Bleſſed 
Lord, Take heed that you give not your Alms before Men to be ſcen of Matth. 6. 1, 
them. Even alms, which are our righteouſneſs, and fo rendred both 
by the Arabick and the Vulgar Latin, yet if done to vain-glorious 
purpoſes, are good for nothing, but are direQly adts of vain-glory. 
Tis eumviias onAmCopyins oPeAOc 24ty, ſaith S. Bafil, The noiſe of a 
trumpet ſpoils our alms. For from the end every aCtion is qualified ; and an in- 
different ation is made good and bad by the end; and that which is fo already, is 
made more ſo by a participation of that to which it is defign'd. For the end 
changes the nature as well as the morality of the action. So .4rifforle, Ei 5 wh Lib. 5. Ethic: 
15 vepNtive gveng. WaNevor TezoMapodya, 0 5 mepomdeas x CnuopyOr. I EM Sv micy” CAP. 2+ 
ob Tos pity, anghac OO. Soar av 4) pare n Meovixmms Gar I aInO-, axhacO 
I's. He thar commits adultery for gain 1s covetous, not laſcivions : but he that 
ſpends his money and ſuffers loſs for his luſts ſake, he is the wanton. And there- 
fore God and all wiſe Men regard not the Exterior ation in their accounts of ver- 
tue, but the manner and purpoſe of doing it. Quoniam quidem non in fatto laus eff 
ſed in eo quemadmodam fiat. Fadem res fi gule datur, turpis eft : fi honori, reprehen- 
fionem effugit. Amico zgro aliquis aſſidet > probamus : at hoc fi hereditatis cauſa facit, 
wultur eff, cadaver expettat. So Seneca. The praiſe and vertue is not in the thing 
done, but in the manner of doing. If we ſpend great ſamms of money in our Kitchin, it 
is ſordid: but if u20n publick works, on Colleges and Floſpitals, on the Poor or apon Re- 
lizion, it is brave and noble. Nt that viſits his fick friend in charity, does well; but he 
that ſits by him and watches with him in hope to get a legacy, is a vultar, and watches for 
the Carcaſs and the Prey. 
2. Now concerning this, the beſt Compendium of all the Caſes of Conſcience which 
can relate hither, 1s, that' with hearty ſimplicity we purſue that rule of S. Paul, 1 Cor 10. 3r. 
Whether ye eat or erink, and whatſoever ye do, do all to the glory of God : the ſame 
with thoſe other words of his, for the one illuſtrates and explicates the other, What- 
ſoever ye ſhall dv in word or deed, to all in the name of the Lord Jeſus, giving thanks to Colofl, 3- 17. 
God even the Father by him. Concerning the obligation and full ſence of theſe pre- 
cepts the following meaſures are our Rule. 
' rt. He that in every action that is conſiderable, and fit to be noted and difcern- 
ed, and is diſtinguiſhed by counſels and conſultations, by deliberation and ob- 
ſervation, does Qually deſign the glory of God, does his work moſt pertely. 


It will ſhame the tepidity and incuriouſnels of Chriſtians, if I tell them _ this 
advice 
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advice is given to us by fome wile Heathens. When Marcus Brutus had given 
many excellent precepts to Parents, and Children, and Brethren, he adds, 4c nemo 
faciet quemadmodum debet niſi habuerit quo referat. Proponamus oportet finem ſummi 
boni, ad quem nitamur, ad quem omne fattum no(trum dictumque reſpiciat, weluti na- 
wvigantibus ad aliquid fidus dirigendus eff curſus. No man can do theſe things as he 
ought, unleſs he direct them to ſome proper end. We must propoſe to our ſelves the chie- 
feſt good for our end, to which every word and every deed of ours mu$t have regard; as 
Mariners in their ſailing look to a FFar for conduit. This is not ſo to be underſtood as if 
we were to make actual diretions and dedications of every ſingle word, or little 
minute action we do, to the glory of God : This is a ſnare to Conſciences, and an 
Hypochondriacal devotion which fome Friars have invented, and attributed 'to $. 
Gertrude, of whom they report that Chriſt admonifh'd her that ſhe ſhould conſecrate 
every little part of ation and word unto him; not only every writing, and every 
diſcourſe, and every meal, and every prayer, but every bit {he put into her head, 
and every letter ſhe did write every lingle ſtep the did tread: juſt as it a Man that 
were to receive a thouſand pound ſhould tell it over by to many ſingle Maravides, and 
not be content to tell every ſhilling,but reckon how many tarthings are in the whole 
ſumm; this would found great as the Spaniſh Coblers portion to his Daughter, bur 
certainly a wile Man will find fomething elie to do, which may be. more really tor 
God's glory, than fo to tell his lictle minutes and particles of ations. Ir isa great 
piety it we dedicate to God all our ſtates of lite, and all our great actions in every 
ſtate, and all changes, and every day, and every night, and every meal, and every 
beginning of labour, and give God thanks at every end, and invocate his help in 
every progreſſion ; tor ſo doing, we ſhall conſecrate our whole lite to God. And this 
counſel S. Macarius of Alexandria gave to Palladius Biſhop of Helenopolis; who 
when he wasa young Man was much troubled in Conſcience concerning his unprofi- 
table lite and. ſupposd that he dia nothing that was good, nothing that was profi- 
table, but.all he did was vain and trifling. Macarus told him, Dzc tu tuis cogitationi- 
Bus, Propter Chriſtum cuſtodio parietes, when ſuch afflictivethoughts do intervene, ſay 
unto them, For Chris's ſake 7 keep the walls. Nothing could be a meaner imploy- 
ment, nothing could be leſs uſeful; for the walls were not likely to run away. - His 
meaning was, whatſoever the.imployment of a Man's day or a Man's life be thought 
never ſo mean, yet if it be done with a ſingle eye, and with an intuition on Chriſt, 
it is a holy imploy ment. . EE | 

- 2. Although our intentions by how much the more they are aftual, by ſo much 
they are the better, yet it 1s not neceſſary that, they be always actual; but they 
are right if they be virtually and habitually directed unto God: that is, that by 
ſome general deſignation of our actions by the renewing of our intentions actually 
in certain periods of time, as in the morning of cyery day, or at evening, or both, 
or in every change of imployment, we have an actual intuition on God and God's 
glory; and. then though we only attend to the work without any more aQtual conſi- 
deration of the end, the intention may be right, and the action ſanctified. 

3. But becauſe thouſands of words and ations may paſs wiſe and good Men 
in which, they do not, actually refle&t upon the end of God's glory, and that. poſſi- 
bly the thinking of it, and ſaying, / de/ign this to God's glory, is of no more value 
than if a Man fays 7 Jove Ged; which if it be only an act of fancy, or of in- 
effteive_. afleion, 1s ino. ſure indication ,of the true Jove of God,. but muſt be ex: 
preſſed. by ſomething. that is more material and, properly fignificative of love ac- 
cording to the Commands of God and the manner _ of Men; therefore we cannot 
better judge of the goodneſs of our intentions, or that wedo our actions for the glory 
of God, than when we are in all things careful that we do nothing againſt any ct the 
laws gf God. For this is. that charity which is the ſingleneſs of a Chriſtian eye. 7 
noverimus | omnia opera | uoftfra tunc efſe munda, & placere in conſpedu Dei, {i fiant 
ſemplici corde, id eft, intentione ſuperna, fine illo charitatis, quia & plenitudo legis cha- 
ritas eſt. Oculum ergo hic accipere debemus ipſam intentionem qua facimus quicquid fact- 
mus: que fi munda fuerit & refta, & illud aſpiciens quod aſpiciendum eff, omnia opera 
noſtra que. ſeeundum eam operamar, neceſſe eſt bona fint, So S. Auſtin. He does all to the 
glory of God, that does all his works, and ſpeaks all his words in charity ; juſt 
as he works for a reward, who does that good thing which ſhall be rewarded, 
though it may be he thought not of it ſince his firſt beginning of his Un- 
| dertaking. 


wane ci St3 
dertaking, To do all things by the rule of God ; will, 3s to do att things &s the end of God's 
glory. For he that walks with his eye upog the ule, is all the way careful that he 
may not dithonour God; and that's 
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$a great matter towards it: and he may at leaſt 
{iy of himſelf, Non ideo tamen eximiam gloriam meruiſſe me credo, ſed tamen effugiſſe 
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roar dhim: and t he that actually rakes care that God. be not diſhonour'd,1 does 
obey God, and that's dur beſt tove to God. nd in this world Da glorificati- 
on of him ; 1t is more than all ſongs and thankſgivings expreſſed in words or tran(- 
{ports of fancy. .If we take care that all our-actions be obedience, and nothing be 
againſt God's - will,, we glorifie God rightly. -. Adjice nunc, quad nihil honeſte ft, wif 
cut totus animus. iucubuit atque affuit, .cui wnlla parte. ſui repugnavit. That is done ho- Seneca ep. Þ2. 
neſtly that is done with an honeſt and a whole heart, and is all of a piece, nothing 
at all. repugnant to-the Rule. » 
6. , 4..He does all things for the glory. of Gad,,that. does nothing for an evil or a for- 
bicden end ; that 1s, .if we take care that there be no foulnels or any unlawful thing 
in our, purpoſes, ,For.if a man . does things-wiſely, he muſt defgn ſome end; and 
therefore 1f his end. be not evil, then it is a lawful end; and. if -he.//ad7osfly declines 
every end that is evil, . he is:careful that God be not diſpleaſed, that Gad be nor dill 
honegured, and, what ever-ends can, be beſides all ends that areevil, arecertainly good, 
that is, cligible. for ſome, good purpoale; it comes from God, ' and to him it returns. 
The firſt:ot theſe ways is a doing all rhings to the glory of God aFually. The ſecond 
does it virtually or habitually. The third is a glorifying of God interpretative, by 
equivalence and 1nterpretation- and this fourth does it conſecutive, by way of conſe- 
quence and. acceptation. . 
7. $5. There is yet another way. of doing it, which is ſo perfect an indication of the 
4lrning God'y glory, that unleſs. our, hearts deceive us, theſign will not ; and that 
4s, a; beginning, all- our actions. and, changes with prayer, and ending them with 
.thanksgiving :. this is that, which S.-.Paul calls a doing. af things in the name of the Ubi ſupra, 
Lord Feſus ; giving thanks to God the Father by him. For to do things in the Name of 
Chriſt can fignifie nothing but;a, doing them at his word, and by his aid ; which 
when we pray for of-God; in bis\Name, . and then return thanks of God by him, we 
have evidently. directed; that action.to the Divine glory. And this is the full mean- 
ing of thoſe words of the Apoſtle, Every creature is. ſanZified by the word of God and 
- prayer. .That, is, - whatſoever -1s taken according; to God's: word, and upon whatſo- 
ever ſo taken we-pray. for the Divine bleſſing, it. is. ſanctified, and miniſters. to the 
.good pleaſure.and glory of God. So that if God be atany end of the action, and be 
.at no end of it diſpleaſed, we have.fecur'd our intentions :+ and - there will be the les 
need by ſcrupulans fears to afflic our, ſelves concerning aQtual remembrances and in- 
tuitions of the end ; ſince there are fo many ways of ſupply and equivalent perfor- 
mances. - For, a. 
3. 6. He that dpes all that he does; becauſe he ſuppoſes God commands him or allows 
him, and, abſtains from all things from which he does abſtain, only becauſe God hath - 
forbidden thoſe things, this mans intentions are right, and his ations pointed to a 
.,proper.end. For then every act is an act of obedience, and that 1s love, and that is 
the great inſtrument of the glorification of God. 
The ſecond'/part of this Rule, viz. An evil ation done for a goood end is Unlawful, is 
plainly enough, taught us by S.'Paul, Rom. 3..8. and I have already * given account 
of ſuch particulars.as are under the general Conſideration. This only is to be added ; 
that.an evil done for a.good end merely and.intirely, is leſs than that which is not 1o 
alleviated; according to that ſaying of S. .4uſtim, Pejor oft qui concupiſcendo quam qui 
miſerandofuratur, He that ſteals that he may give alms is not fo bad as he that ſteals 
in Covetoulneſs and for his own.incregle. | 
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be criminal. If Pleaſure be' created by God as an inſtrument 'to ſerve many ends'of 
Nature and Grace it ſelt, then to defirc pleaſure, and to do ations in order to it,':is 
not againſt the end of | God's glory, ' becaule it'is' not-againſt his will, Theſe things 
are as/evident as demonſtration.” All that remains'ts, that in theſe we alfo/glorifte 
God y/ that is, fo vie them, fo deſire them, ſo deſign them, that they be {till-left in 
that place and in that order where:Godappointed them: that is, that! they entertain 
our imtermedial deſires, and fatisfie the\needs of our- journey” and' travel, and pleafe 
our/miniſtring appetitesin order td their ſervice'to' their Superior : that as this'lifeis 
but'a paſſage to abetter, 1o' theſe defires may miniſter to higher, and by the comforts 
and fatisfaQtions- of 'this world; promote our affedtions'and purchaſes of the other. 
The particulars of which are briefly: theſe) oo i 10.9 

x. Theſe remporal ends muſt abt fill vor ations and (divert-them from things 
better*and more excellent. $7 ipſa cbrdis intentio qua facis' quod facis, que tibi nota © 
e(t,” ſordidatur © dppetitu' rerum terrenarum & temporalinm, atque tacatur, quanto magis 
ipſum fattum, cujus incertus eff” exitus, fordidum' © tenebroſum :elt 2 laid. S. Auſtin. 
Our” appetites muſt 'not 'be pollated with- eatthly affeQtions. Which S. Baf ex- 


\ preſſes well in anſwer to that queſtion) How in eating -and drinking can we glorific 


God 2 Menſam accedas animo non nimium ſoluto, & in folum cibum hiante, Come not 
to the table with a'difſolute mind and a greedy defire. ” Say not, bring me, bring 
* me, the meat'1s mine own, Theck- my own plate, I live of my own proviftons, 
” and therefore I will pleaſe my* ſelf, that T may- feel my (elf to' live. You muſt 
” not ſo: ſpeak, and' you” muſt not 'Ho eat : bur ' rather revolve in thy 'mind, 74- 
” ſpellorem babeo Deum, God beholds-me; I will therefore' ſo eat that' no man 
” may. be offended;-nor God's glory leſſened. *will'-not be the ſlave of my own 
” belly, or follow-'its pleaſures alons ;- neith&r Will I-live to ear, but eat that I may 
” live; and | be enabled ro bear the'burdens ' 6f "my life and dury. Plainly thus ; 
Ke'that obſerves the: meaſures of 'Tetnperance, "the' limits:and ends of Nature, and 
materially ſerves thoſe ends' which'he:is-bound to'tgke care of;' he'eats and drinks to 
Gods: gloty : although he do. not; formallyi'defign by actual intuition this meal 
to God's glory. Let him fo ear that he mayibeifit ts ſerve God, and that he neither 
defire, nr actually do ſerve his luſt ; let his pleaſure extend no further than to 
ſerve his health and natural and religious ends, that is, let it be intermedial to that 
end whitner the eating it ſelf is deſign'd ; and the intention is innocent. For he 
that chuſes this diſh rather than another, becauſe it is pleaſant, hath not corrupted 
his intention; 1t this plcalure ſerves no more bur that intermedial end which is in a 
natural or proper order to a further end of God's appointing, That he eats this 
and not that, his end is pleaſure; but becauſe that he eats at all hath another end, 
even to crable him to live in duty to God and his Neighbour, and to ye" 

| is 


his life according to. the meaſures of charity and duty, this end. of pleaſure is inno- 

cent, becauſe it is Natural, and produc'd. by God, and.goes on further towards the 

other ends of God. So that the reſult is this; Ations may be done innocently for 
remporal ends, if thoſe temporal ends be but intermedial, and be carried on further ac- 
cording to the purpoſes of God. 

2. We may ſerve our temporal ends according to our Natural or Politicial de- 
fires, always provided that we obſerve thoſe meaſures which God hath preſcribed; 
for then we are ſure they will bear us on to the glory. of God; for that's their pur- 
poſe, and that muſt be ours. A man may ſeek to be honoured, but he muſt not 
ſeek it by ill means; * he muſt not make the ſervice of God to give way to that; 

* his aftetions muſt not dwell in that purchaſe; * it muſt leave no vanity ypon his 

ſpirit; * it muſt not ſerve the end of pride: * it muſt beſome way or. ather for God, 

in the beginning or in the latter end: that is, if it be not actually or virtually de-. 

ſigned for God's glory and ſervice, that is, for the good of our Neighbour or our OWN: yiJereoinad 

Soul, by that means to incourage us in vertue; It muſt at laſt be referred to God, 72, 

and paſling through us reſt upon him. Cajetay, Navarre and: Reginaldus from this <9P-3-0-27: 

inſtance except two cales; ſaying that if the honour be aur due, as if we receive 

it from our Subjects and inferiors; or if it be matter of fayour and grace, indul- 

ged to us by our Supertors, it is lawful to receive it without either aRually or ha- 

bitually reterring it unto God: that is, we' may take honour to our ſelves without 

referring it to God, when that honour is our due, and when-it is not our due; when: 

it is paid usin juſtice, or when it is given us in kindneſs; which are almoſt all the: 

caſes in the world of receiving honour. But this doQrine ought not to: be receiv'd, 

as being infinitely unreaſonable and very impious; ſince inthe caſe of Herod God 

declar'd his anger mightily becaule he received honour from his SubjeRs, and did. 

not in ſo doing glorifie God, | a 0oudh £2. 

4 3- All deſigns of profir, pleaſure and honour, muſt be the leſs principal; that: 
is, ever ſubordinate to duty and religion : for although the profit or the pleaſure. 
ſwim uppermoſt, and be the actual mover to the particular inſtance, -and be more: 
perceived than any aftual canſideratian of the-laſt and nobleſt end;: yet this. is not. 
ſufficient to condemn the intention, -unleſs.4t.be made the principal; .that is, that. 
it be not only more delighted in by the contaQts of ſenſe, but preferred alſo in our. 
underſtanding ; part, and ,our abuſed reaſon..-'\ Concerning which we may take ac- - 
counts by the proportions. have formerly. deſcribed *.  - But.in General; qur- beſt —_— — 
meaſure we can take in the regulating this Caſe of Conſcience is, that.we enquire ©” © ©? 
whether we prefer the ultimate or the intermedial end;: which trial- we may eaſily 
make when they croſs one agother, as.it,often happens they do in the very inſtance, 
and very often in their proportians, circumſtances and degrees. - If we will nat 
receive our profit or our pleaſure without: innocence, our: purpoſes and our hearts 
are right ; only then we-are to; take care that #he love of onr prafit da not hinder us 
in makingright judgments concerning :Lawfyl and. Unlawful: ; For: very :often we 
think our aftetians and our purpoſes are right, when there-is no other caule. to think 
ſo, but becauſe owr under/tandings are not right." 363 ole 0 cool ave 

But far- the fuller underſtanding of our ;meaſures jn-this 4nquiry, there are ſome 
particular Caſes.of Conſcience! tobe reſolved. | oo nn 

5.' 1. Whether it be lawful t0; ſerve God for any end leſs than himfetf; for riches, far 
haneur for : defence and ſecurity af: eur lives,' fat; health and: fecular ſatisfattzons : that is, 
Whether it be Janful to make Gad and his fervice:to be intermedial: to the things. of the 
world, the ultimate end to be intermedial, and this to beithe-ultimate. + (2111) 7 44 10 

6. Tanſwer; Itis at no hand lawful :to.do-o,.if the meaning be ſuch, that if theſe 
ends ſhould fail, we ſhauld ,no longer.-ſerve\God ;. far then rheſe temporal ends 
are;principal, when without them rhe:fervice | would nat -be done, and-with them 
alone it would: ;-: But.it islawful ro ſerve [God ;for ;temporal :cnds, provided thar 
theſe being bytſome-or All-the firſt incentives of. duty; they. bear .us.on indeed to 
the ſervice of God, For:he! that .feryes God for; temparal ends does welt; and-it 
mhtters,not: where - the feryice-!of ; God beging;:;wherther by! fear :or hope, whether -- 
for.temporal.regards:or upon wile diſcourſes; the more ampertedt motives are. more 
uſual with beginners.: | Butiithen alchaugh it, matters ;nor-vihere,/we begin, yet Jt 
isa very great ghatter wihither-,vheſe: beginnings carry us-:far if 8pan thele/tirſt-1n- 
centives we-do: indeed (erve>God; then our:lave ro God: begins fram theny; us e 

| theſe 


G- 
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theſe imperfe& principles be the beginning of- our love; they will certainly end in 
God. - Buri the queſtion be concerning/a ſingle ation, whether it be lawful to 
be done only for a temporal regard, as to get fame or money ; I anſwer that a ſin- 
gle ation done-alone for any ſuc; confideration with aQual reje&tion, or poſitive 
n of all other conſiderations, is in its whole conſtitution criminal: and in 
this ſence thoſe words of Publius Mimus are true, Malus eff wocandus qui ſua: eduſa 
e&fF bonus, He is no good Man that does good only for his own fake. © For it is a di- 
ret preferring the World before God, and is not a ſerving God for temporal ends, 
but wholly a ſerving our ſelves by ations which -in thoſe circumſtances are ro 
ſerving of God, but a doing of ſome material ations of religion in meer hyppo- 
criſie. But to {ſerve God- for temporal ends is very lawlul, x. when theſe temporal! 
ends are either the incentive and argument uſed by God to move us'to his fervice: 
eſpecially if no other be- ufed, and it the Covenant be founded upon temporal pro- 
-miſes, as the Law of Moſes was; 2. or 'when thele temporal ends are but the firſt 
and beginning motive, and lead us on to other and better; 3. or when they do a&tu- 


- ally conliſt andare conjun with others; 4: or when they are in true eſtimat* and 


value ſubordinate and leſs principal; or 5. when the temporal end is firſt ſerved, 
and the ſervice is a return of gratitude, and the effec of preceeding obligation. 

The firſt of theſe was the caſe of them in the old Law. The ſecond is the ordina- 
ry caſe of beginners in religion. The third was the'caſe of Moſes, who deſpiſed ts 
be called the ſon of Pharaoh's daughter, becauſe he had an eye ts the recompence of reward: 
which reward was both temporal and eternal. The fourth is the caſe of all them 
who follow aſter godlineſs becauſe it hath the promiſes of the world that 'now is, and of 
that which is to come; and that ſeek the Kinzdom of He ven and the righteouſneſs there- 
of, knowing that all theſe things (which they need here) ſhal be added to them; ad- 
ded ex abundanti, beſides thoſe greater and more glorious promiſes belonging to the 
Kingdom of grace. And -the laſt was the Caſe of Fob.. . Doth Fob | ſerve God for 
moxght 2; No, he had received many bleflings which had' endeared and obliged his 
ſervices. But as.in all cafes God gives us temporal bleſſings in order to his ferviceand 
the'communication of Eternal; ſo muſt our intentions and deſigns be, ever ſubor- 
dinate, ever apt to yield ju caſe of oppoſition, but always miniſiring in caſe of compatt- 
bility aud confiſtency. | 7 v2 3711 


7, "2. Theſecond inquiry is, [» what ſence it is true that 'God muſt' be ſerved purely for 
." his own ſakt;\ and 'vertue- purſued for vertues ſake, and not for low regards, for fear os 

 bope, or ſecular confederations. | 71 2h = | 
3. ' To tbis 1 anſwer,' thar/this queſtion hath its principal efie& in diſcourſe and 


contemplation,” and but little in practice and in the real events of ations. For. the 
firſt thing that any Man knows of God is, that he is, 'and is a rewarder of them that 
diligently ſeek him : and no' Man does chuſe to ſerve' God but he-really is aſſured and 


See Bock 11. believes ihe ſhall have a very great reward: and all'rhe laws-of God are eſtabliſhed 
chap. 1.rulc 4- ypon promiſes and arguments of amability and defitei''> So that, to ſerve God for his 


Epigl.8.54- 


own fake, 'is nothing but an ecſtafle 'of love uſed by. fome excellent -and contem- 
plative perſons, in which they only aQtually conſider theexcellencies and perfetions 
of God; being buiſt| up in the love- of God by: the inſtruments of fear and hope 
and experience, and the ſpirit of God : and to ferve'God'without reward, can never 
be any more than-a fiftion-of Law or fancy,' a ſuppoſition,” and-a cafe put, which:can 
never be reduced ro at; Bureven as the ſerving of God withour- intuition of the-re- 
ward is:virtually a ſerving God for love of him ; ſo-ſerving- God - ont-of meer love of 
him, is virtually aferving-God for reward, nk 5h: ns, | 
222 1211 *Diligeris/Popwis non propter:premia, Ceſar +: * i: ©! 

2 19404 2:44 ſProprtente popalas/priemia, Cxſar, amat. ' L173 
For as no-man can wifely:hope forthe reward but he that does love: God; ſo no. Man 
loves God-purely and! forhimielf bubbe' knows allo thar he'is moſt ſure of his reward. 
It is like S) Paws wiſhing bitoſelfatarhema': for his/Brerhren+ the! greater- charity 
he had in ſo-wiſhing,” the further that irhing was from being effeRed? + 


12: 2. But yer there is ſomething more material inthe-anlwer to this queſtion. ' For 
-by God and:wite Men'jcs intended we ſhould love God purely®/and: for himfelf ; 
/but fo. he does who: loves God above every thing elſe;;- for-all':that' ſupereminent 


tove by which God is) more {oved/than' all-the -World,'iall- that-fove is pure and 


'f6r himſelf / He thati Joves God:only'for:riches or health, loves theſe: better than 


91961 God: 
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CHAP. 2. Of all Humane Actions. 


God : but he that loves God above theſe, loves him for theſe and for himſelf too; for 
the good rhat he 1s, as well as for the good which he does. | 

3. He is underſtood ro love God for himſelf, who abſtains from ſin, not only be- 
cauſe it is forbidden, or becauſe it will bring him to miſchief, but becauſe he hates it; 
though it may be the prombirion and the tear firſt brought in that hatred. For this 
they u{vally called the love of vertue and honeſty ; but the other is neceſſity. Negae 
enim minus apud nos honeſtas, quam apud alios neceſſitas valet, faid Pliny. And of this 
we ſti] receive the greater evidence, by how much the Jeſs we are moved with any 
of the leſſer appendages of vertue. Quan we juvat (ſaid Secundus) quod in caufis agen- 
dis nou modo pattione, dono, munere, verum etiam Xeniis ſemper abſtinui. Oportet fiqui- 
dem quz ſunt inhoneſta, non quia illicita, ſed quafi pudenda vitare. Jucundum tamen, /+ 
prohiberi publice videas quod nunquam tibi ipfi permiſeris. I am pleaſed that in the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice 1 did not alſtain from bribes and preſents, but even from new-years- 
gifts and gratuities. For we ought to abſtain from diſhoneſt things, not only becauſe they 
are anlawful, but becauſe they are ſhameful. But when a man had rather do a baſe 
action than ſufler trouble, then he gives in evidence, that he loves not God and ver: 
rue in any ſence principally. So he in the Comedy. 


Pol pudere quam pigere preſtat totidem literis. 


It is better to bluſh than to be hungry, to be aſhamed than to ſmart. Lucrum pudori 
preſtat, Thar's the intention and deſign of theſe men: they ſerve vertue as long as 
verrue will ſerve their ends of pleaſure and profit, and no more: and this is therefore 
infinitely againſt the will and glory of God, becauſe it deſtroys the nobleſt conjugari- 
on of graces that are in Chriſtianity ; it makes that there ſhall be no ſuch thing as ſelf- 
denial and Chriſtian fortitude, and the greateſt love in giving our lives for God, and 
Martyrdom. Burt the ſureſt conjecture we can make of our intentions when they 
are complicated is by the actual ceſſion of one to the other. 7heodorick adviſed well 
to Marcellus the Advocate of his Exchequer, [in Caftodore ] Non quoties ſuperes, ſed 
gaemadmodum wincas inquirimus. Non queras de poteſtate noſtra, ſed potins de jure 
vittorie : quando laudabilius 4 parte fiſci perditur, cum juſtitia non habetur. 1 have al 
ways power on my fide, but do you take care that I have right. Iam willing my re- 
venue be increaſed, but at no hand would I have juſtice violated. Such men as theſe 
and in theſe caſes do love God for himſelf ; therefore becauſe they love good actions 
for other conſiderations than the temporal reward, they love God and ſerve him whe- 
ther it Joes them hurt or good, plealure or diſpleaſure : and that's the true meaning of 
the old brave Philoſophers and Poets, of loving vertue for vertues fake; they lovd it 
when it was diſcountenanced, when it was the Enemy of their temporal ends and 
proſperities ; and what they call'd loving vertue for vertues fake, the Chriſtian calls 
lovivg God purely, or for God's ſake. 

4. But if we ſearch the Scriptures, we ſhall but ſeldom fee foot-ſteps of any ſuch 
Meraphyſical love, as to love God or do our duty without conſiderations of hope or 
fear: and amongſt the braver Gentiles, and amongſt the better Chriſtians in imita- 
tion and contentions to excel them, it is further obſervable, that when they ſpeak of 
loving vertue for vertues ſake, they only mean to exclude all conſiderations of fordid 
ends, of ſlaviſh fear of laws, or the acquiſt of money. But even in their greateſt 
bravery, ſome of them deſigned to themſelves the reward of Honour and an immor- 
tal Name; and the beſt of them did reſt in the peace of their minds, and that fatis- 
faction which uſes to reward a good action even 1n this life : but by both theſe they 
were by God ſecretly conducted to an expectation of a reward hereafter : and there 
was no love of God ever fo abſtracted by any command or expreſs'd intention of God, 
as to lay aſide all intuition of that reward z becauſe in the receiving of that reward 
= are moſt united unto God, and ſhall in the beſt manner and meaſures gloriftie him 
or ever. 


Lib, 4. ep. 20, 


Lib, 5, ep, 14» 
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RULE IF. 


The end and intention of Law is under the Commandmenit, as muth as 
the aftion it ſelf commanded in order to the end. 


HIS Rule is meant principally of the Laws of God: Becauſe the end of all 
theſe laws is that which 1sſimply and abſolutely good, and nearer to the chief 

end which is primarily deſign'd : and this is an endearment of our ſervices and a Mo- 
nitor to our duty in many particulars not expreſsd. God hath commanded us to 
honour our Parents; his end is, that we may receive the fruits of Government, pro- 
viſion and order, defence and maintenance reſpefively. Upon this account, ſince 
we are more bound to comply with the purpoſeand end of God rhan with the means 
to that end when it is evident and known, becauſe the end is greater in God's ac- 
count than the means; we are taught that it is the will of God fo to expound the 
words of that Commandment, as may beſt promote that end: and by Honour is un- 
derſtood all thoſe duties whereby the Parent is confeſſ:d Honourable ; and by P4- 
rents is meant all that are in the place of Parents, and who miniſter to the ends of 


Government. : ; 
Now this muſt not be underſtood as if God did deſign the end, and car'd not for 


' the means; for he is the beſt chuſer of the inſtruments alſo of his own ſervice and his 


own glory : and though the end is better than the means, yet thoſe are the beſt means 
which God h2th appointed: but if we cannot obtain the means, then it” will ſuffice 
that the end be acquir'd as well as we can by other inſtruments Symbolical. Thus 
we are bound to profeſs the faith of Chriſt in the ſuſception of baptiſm ; bur if we 
cannot obrain baptiſm, which is the uſual and appointed publication of our faith, yet 
we are obliged ſtill to purſue the end, and confeſs the faith of Chriſt by profeſſion, 
by holy living, by declaring our deſires of baptifm, by dying for Chriſt if it be re- 
uird. 

, This alſo hath effe& upon the inſtances of our duty 1o as to enforce the ſincerity 
and ingenuity of them, and to make them really uſeful in order to their proper ends. 
Thus we muſt confeſs our fins, becauſe we will forſake them ; pray to God for his 
Grace, becauſe we intend to make uſe of it; not reſting in forms of godlineſs, but 
living in the power of it. Diodorus lent to Caius ten Attick talents; but Caius is not 
able ro pay a drachm, and therefore Diodorus forgives him; that he may be thanked 
indeed for nothing. 


Condones aut ſuſtineas, Diodore, neceſſe eſt : 
Nam tibi quod ſoluat non habet arca mea. 


But if Diodorus will be truly charitable let him lend to Caius ſo much more; for he 
ſerves no end of charity that lets that alone which he knows he can never pet. 


Ridicule hac homines, nequeunt que vendere donant. 


1 deny net bur it may accidentally ſerve the ends of charity to forgive him that is in- 


ſolvent; it may free him from fear of trouble, and making his life comfortable; and 
he that docs it upon theſe conſiderations ſerves the end of the Commandment. But 
he that forgives it for no other reaſon but becauſe he cannot have it, he does nothing 
at all; for though he perform the inſtance of the law, yet he does nothing toward 
the end of it. | 

But in humane laws the caſe is ſomething difterent; for we are only obliged to 
do nothing againſt the end of the law : for in this ſence is that of the law to be un- 
derſtood, Fines mandatt ſunt diligenter cuſtodiendi, l. diligenter, ff. mandati. The ends 
of the law are with diligence to be kept. But we are no otherwiſe bound to pro- 
mote that end than by obſerving of ſuch means as are appointed; that is if the end 
be only civil and humane, and do not alſo include a duty of religion commanded by 
God. .lIt:the Church command a faſting-day in order to a corporal affliction - our 
ſelves, 


CHAP. 2. Of Humans Aﬀions. 


— 


ſelves, and an external miniſtery of repentance, we are bound to obey it ; and though 
that faſting day ſhould accidentally be no affliction, yet by vertue of that law we are 
no further obliged to afflict our ſelves. But we are indeed obliged to nothing that 
ſkall be againſt the end of that law. Finem certum reſpicientia non debent contrarium 
operari, l. quod favore, C. de legibus. We muſt not careſs our ſelves with delicious 
juice of fiſhes and coſtly wines upon a fiſh-day. The reaſon of theſe things is briefly 
this. In humane laws the end is not always good ; or if it be, it is not always ne- 
ceflary ; or if it were iy any degree neceſiary, yet the neceſlity of it is to be judg'd by 
the Supreme, and 1s no otherwiſe to be eſtimated neceſſary by the Subject, than by 
the conjecture, the proportion and efficacy of the means or inſtrument appointed by 
the Supreme to etie that end : and therefore we are bound to reſtrain our liberties 
no more than the law reſtrains them; and we need not be wiſer than the laws : but 
he that gces againſt the mind of the law, upbraids the inſufficiency of her proviſions, 
and ſhews that he obeys with an ill will. 
But the laws of God have it in their intention to regulate all the purpoſes and whole 
intention of the Subject; and theretore our obedience cannot be meaſured only by 
the inſtance of the precept, but bv the purpoſe of it : and becauſe we muſt ſerve God 
with all our heart and all our skill, our duty muſt be coextended with all the holi- 
neſs and defigns of God in every Commandment ; that is, we muſt do all that which 
we really ſuppcle God would have to be done in every of his laws, whether it be ex- 
preſs'd or only implied. For he thar intends the juſt end of ai! humane ations, that 
is, the glory of God, can be aflured rhat his purpoſes are right, when he meaſures 
them by their tendency to the end, better than by their commenſuration with the 
expreſſed means. 

Xpuoz *) mw vecixy ſaid Philoſtratus. That's the ſumm of all ; we mult take care 
that the end of our actions be all of gold. If they be defign'd well, they are likely 
to end well; for this 1s truly opuonv 6mTbnrai aopwrny* for 1a the ſervice of God, a 
Golden head ſhall neyer have the feet of clay. 


The End. 


Nomini tuo da gloriam, 


Euſftath. in 
Iliad, 4+ 


, h by or A 'F. 
44 Equiuacat ion... 
WT was difowned bythe Roman-Senate.. 
L.3.C,4.1.23.7.9.592 
ts allowed for great charity, h 
a, 46 H13.c.2.1:5.1,35-p.500 
- but nor to evil ends, {.3.c.2:1.5.n.39-p.501 
is allowable in more caſes than lying, 
ot 3 x thid.n.4o.p.g02 
is then only a crime, when ir is againft Ju- 
ſtice and charity. ibid. 


4.4.4.4... Advocates 
| in a good cauſe muſt not uſe evil arts, 
| 1.3.c.247/5.n.14.p.492 
may nor tell a lye, tbid.p 493 
againſt choſe of chem rhat are evil and'ra- 
pactous, L.3.0:2.1.6n,20.512 


, Abraham. 
concerning his offeritg: his Son, 
OY, [.2.c.1.r.9.n.8,p.208 
whether Sarah were his Siſter, 
1.2,c;2.r.3.n.32-p.228 
& n.45.Þ 232 | 


> Att. | / 
: when and how the internal afts alone do-mul- 
eiply the fin, [.4.c.1.7.3.n.1 1.p.787 & n.9,10 
the omiſſions of chem are ofrentimes 10dif- 
fenc, L.4.c.1.r.1.n15,16p.7 $7 
the external a& of it ſelf incteaſes nor the 
goodreſs or badneſs of the internal, bur acci- 
dencally it may, | [.4.c.1.7.3.n.7,p.786 
the exrernal a& infers obligations diſtin& 
and greater than the internal, 
: L.4.c.1.r.3-n.3.9.736 
every renewing of an external Att ſerving 
to 2 ſinful end is either a repeating of the 
ſin or an aggravation, of ir, ibid.n.10.p.787 
the goodneſs or badneſs of an AQ 1s made 


by the OvjeR, . 0L1.c2.r.9.n4-p.72 | 
bur accidentally good or bad, by the Con- 
ſcience. tbid.n.7-p.73 


Aqts of vertue are to be preferred before 
the Inſtruments of vertue and inward AQts be- 
fore the outward, when Laws interfere, 

1.2.c.3r.5.n.10.p.312 

Aﬀts of vertue Elicite and Imperate what 
they ſignifie,  T-24c.,3.1.6n.1.p.31 2] 

The Elicire a&s of ſeveral vertues can ne- 
ver be contrary to each other, 7hid.n.2.p 313 

The imperate as of one vertue may con- 
tradi& the Imperare adts of another, 

ibid.n.3.p.313 
the Imperate as of one vertue muſt nor | 
hinder«he Elicice of another, 76:4.8.6.p.314 


ACtions. | 
what guilt is contraQted by imperfett aQti- 
* ons, L.4.c.1.r.13.n.12.p.788 

of.the moraliry of ations thar are tnvolun- 
tary In the effeR, bur voluntary in reſpeR of 
thc caule, l.4 c.1.,r.4-0.791 
| fo begin all ations wich prayer and end 
them with thankſgiving, /.4.c.2.7.1.,n.9.p.813 
ations in their phyfical capacity arc nega- 
twely indifferent, La.c.t.r.1.nl4 p.756 
. of the moralicy of negarive a&tion, 
i". tbid.n 15,16.p.756,757 
every ation cf our Lives 1s either pood or 
bad, : ibidn.19.p.7583 
we ſhould be watchful over our words and 
ations, {.4,C.,t.7.1.n.21 p.960 
far ſinful, 


of rhe identicy and diverſiry of aftions in- 


_ ] rergal and excernal,and the multiplication of 
| fins by them, 


an, a&ion receives the denomination of 
good or bad from rhe end, 
STES-1.1 2,01 I.q.c,2.r.,0.n.1.p.811 
how it'is co be underftood chat a matiſhould 
make che glory of God the end of every aQt- 
on;."-i | L.4.c.2.r,1.n.3.p.812 
we muſt nor judge of the goodneſs of atti- 
ons by the eventr, 1.3.c.3.7.4-n $:Þ-$545 
how far a ſecalar end may be admirted ro 
be the'reaſon of a good ation, and whart di 


a(t, 
bur if the ſcealar end be or be not under 
promiſe ic much afrers the caſe, 
of ibid.n.2,3-p.49 
the difference of ourward attions, 
1.2.c.3.1.6.n.8.p,314 
what are elicire aftions, #bid, 


Abrogation of Laws. 
of the abrogation of laws, [.3.c.6.r.7..746 


required, bur the defett of any one is ſuffici. 
enc tothe abrogatifip, 0[,3.c,5.r.9.n.1.p.746 


Adam. 


. the fix precepts given to him, 
| L.2 c.2,7.2.0,3 þ.214 


Admonition. 
of brotherly admonicion, : 
| 1.3.C. 2.1.6.n.6.p.505 


Acceſſory. © 
it follows the nature of the principal, 


——_ '\ 10,3 c.4.7-4-n.4.p.593 
' which 1s an Acceſſory, ibid.n.7.p.594 


| Adultery. 
a Subje&t of England raking in Spain his 
daughter in adultery may nor kill her,chough 
ic be che law there, L.3.c+1.r.8.n.3.p.462 
ic may be very pious and charitable for a 
woman to cohabir with an adulrerous hul- 
band, l.x.c.5.r.8.n.g.p.146 
bur ſhe is not bound ro do ſo, 7bid.n.1o 
rhe falſhood of a betrothed woman is in 
Scriprure puniſhed as Adulcery, 
1.3.c.5.r.8.n.16.p.713 


Affirmative. 
affirmative duties follow ' from the nega- 
rive, not in contraries bur in contradifories, 
L.2.c.3-r.1.n.10.p,298 
affirmative precepts bind /emper,nor ad fem- 
per 3 negative ſemper? (F ad ſemper, ; 
.2.c.3.r.1.n:13.p-299 


Amor. 
de ſcendit non aſcendit, the meaning of ir, 


1.3 c.5.#.4.n.3.p.699 


Angels. 
upon what falſe rcaton che Gnofticks com- 
manded the worſhip of Angels, 
l.2.c, 3-1.13-ft. 22.p.353 


Apoſtles. 
. thelt Canons werear firſt -bſerved by more 
Churches than thoſe who did oblige, 


how far thoſe orders-m1z4+ jn the Church 


- to praiſe an ill ation how 


thid r,2.n.9.p.768 


- 


by chem do bind others, - ihid,n.3-p.623 


The TABLE. 


tbid.r.3.n.5.p.786 ! 


minution ir makes of che worchineſs of the. 


L.1.c.2.r.5 n.2.p.49' 


ro the making -a law many condicions are | 


1.3-C:4.n.11.n.2 p.622 | 


, they gave no laws to oblige-all ages of rhe 
Church, bur ſuch as they received in com- 
mandment from Chrift. 1bid,n.4.p.623 

apoſtolical inſticutions may be changed. 
Caſſander affirms, thoſe laws that enjoyn 
ſingle life ro Biſhops and Prieſts ought to be 
relaxed, though they were Canons Apcſtoli- 
cal, —_— CO; « 4 "44.0 » 1d. 
Canons Apoſtolical nor obſerved, _ 
RE 1b1d.n.6.p.623 
the Apoſtles inſticutions concerniiog the Sa- 

cramenc oblige all Chriſtendom, 

1.3.c.4.r.12.n.1,2.p.524 
the Apoſtles did nor preſcribe. ro . the 

Church in any thing thac is matrer of order 

or decency. , ibid.n.4.p.625 
rhe ancient Church did differ in their pra- 

Qices from the Apoſtles, ibid.n..p.62 
che Apoſtles 3n thoſe things they recelve' 

from Chriſt were miniſters co all. ages,. in 

orher things only ro cheir own, 
 thid.n.g.p.626 
the Lord's day is an Apoſtolical inſticurion. 
Is WP tbtd.r.13 n.1,p,627 
rlie conſtitutions of the Apoſtles are to be 
rerain'd, where the change of times has 
brought in a contrary unreaſonablenchs, 
PEN? ibid n.2.p.628 
the Apoſtles in their Laws complied much 
wich the Jews, 1b:1d.r.20.n.2.p.665 
what power Chriſt gave co his Apoſtles, 

f | [.3.0,4.r.1.n-3.p:483 
it was withour coaQion, ibid.n.4.p.483 
they did exerciſe juriſdiQion,bur it was in 

an extraordinary and miraculous way, . 

| | ibid.n.g.p.485 
under their names and the names of Apo- 

ſtolical men divers books falſly pur forth, 

I2.c.3.r.14-n.35.9.373 

whatſoever the Apoſtles. raughr we muſt 
equally believe, but ic is not equally neceſſa- 
ry co be known, 1614.n.63.p.336 
the foundation of Faith laid by Chritt and 
his Apoſlles was plain and eafte,and conſiſted 
bur of a few articles, #bid.r,14.n,64.p.396 


Apoſtles Creed, | 
the Fathers gave to that Creedthoſe names 
of honour and excellence,which in the Scrip- 
rure are attributed to the whole faith, | 
ibid.r.,t4.n71..392 
the ancient Church in the Creed made ar 
Nice and Conſtantinople added no new arti- 
cles. only new explications againſt ſome He- 
reticks, ibid.r.14.n.y3.p.391 
the Apoſtles Creed were uſcleſs if any 
thing neceſſary to be believed in order to (al- 
vation couid be added to ir,ib.r,14.n,77.þ 392 
none ought ro add co ir, bur they char are 
as infallible as the Apoſtles were, hid, 
the danger and trouble that will follow from 
che inſufficiency of thar Creed, if granted, 
161d.58.9.392 
the prattice of the Church of Rome in en- 
larging thar Creed, ibid. 79.Þ. 393 
the Apoſtles themſelves could not make a 
propoſition ro be an article of faith, bur only 
declare It, . ht tbid.n,$0.p.393 
che Apoſtles intended the Creed ro be 2 
remedy againſt herefie, which could nor be; 
unleſs ic contained the whole faich, 


1.2.c.3.r,14 n.81.9.393 
Amability. 


of amabiltry are reduced to 


1.2c.1.r 4n.6p 199 
Bbbb Anathemas. 


all che cauſcs 
wo, | 


The Table. 


___—_—— 


Anarbema. 


ard Anathema Marana'ha, 
\b3.c. 4.r43.n;163p.613 


Argaria. 
what it is, ard. whether ir be layyful, 
L.3.c.2.r.8.n.3.Þ 519 


'ATdy 400 
76 | cover fi74, was Judas (his' maniter of 


dearh, Lt. etir.2.ng pit 
* Apologue, 
told by Jo: Nider, Lr.c.1.y.3.n.g p.22 


| Aqumas. , 
To. Aquinas entrec' into the Dominican Or- 
der withour his Fathers leave,” 


l.3 c.5.1,8 n.3 0,7<7 


Articles of Religion. 
the ancient Church in the Creed ar Nice 
and Conftantinople added'no new articles, 
F 1:7.6,3 7.14" 73.p.391 
Anexpedient for peace cf Conſcience Mm 
felarion to the controverted articles of rel1- 
gion, © | *  -* 4.4-p+756 
© ro ſUbfcride to Articles of Religion ts only 
'for the converſation of peace'and unity, 
| | [.3.c.4.r.23:n;1 p.6c0 
where the Articles are not neceſſary the 
Subjeds ſhould be invited ro ſubſcribe, nor 
forced, | 1 3 c:4-r,23-n. 5.1691 


Arrians, | 

were accounted Idolarers becaufethev gave 
divine worſhip to Chriſt, whom rhey affirmed 
ro be a mere man, 1:2:6.2r.6:n.27.p.621 


Atheiſm, 
Ic is a kind of Atheiſm to diſobey Parents, 
1 I.3.c.g.r.1.n.t1 p.693 
none can bean Atheiſt, but -who chinks 
tha: he has either more learning than he has, 
or w=-o has not ſo much as he ſhould have, 
| l.1.c 2 1-3.n,65,p.45 


"AmToavsS al. 


the Hebrews expreſſed dying by a word 
equivalent to It, 1.3 £.2.r. 3-2. 10.p.482 


S, Auguſt ine. 
the reaſon of that Theſis of his, Sattus eſt 
fame mori, qaam Idolothyris veſct, 
1.3-c.1.7,2.n 14. 447 


Arguments. 

Tr is lawful ro uſe thoſe kind of reaſons, 
that are argumenta ad hminem, with reaſons 
to prove'ir, L.1.c.2.t1.6.n.10,p. 57 

every argument is nor falſe ro which a ſa- 
-ticfaRorv anſwer can be piven, ibid. 

one muſt nor chuſe always ſuck arguments 
as prevail wich the underſtanding, bur the 
fancy, will or apperire, tbid p.58 

rhe force of many probable arguments a- 

[.1.c.4.r.2.n,1,2.Þ.92 


Aſftrolop y. | 
i wg SM .C,2.1, 3.n.67.p 46 


maſſed rogether, 


of Judicial A 


| Authors. 

multitude of chem is not to prevail againſt 
a-ſtrong reaſon, I.1:c,4.r.9.n.2p.118 

when a mulrirude of them may be reduced 
to one ſingle perſon as their leader,their tefti- 
mony is to be accounted bur fingle, 

; ibid.n.3.p.119 
- multitude of them harh pecy 727 110 oe 
authoricy,” and can neyer make 4 conſcience 
ſure, L.1.c.4.r.9 n.5-p.119 


a compariſon between the authority of the 
ancienc and modern wricers, 
[,1.c.4.r.16.n.2-p.123 


——— — — 


power, : tbid,n.21.p.566 
che - pr grant to be obeyed evenagainſt 
the will of the Biſhop, ibid.n-23,p.467 


B, 


®.. 
TN. Bal, 
Of Elias his facrificing,co him. 
ht c.5.1.8.n.28..152 


Baptiſm. 
baptiſm for the dead, {1.c.2:r.6.n11-p.59 
bapiizing of Infants, | 

"EY h12:6-3.1.14-n.53-p.385 
It 15not well ro defer daptiſm ll death, 

© 4 4.1 | 1.2.c.3 r.16.n.1.p.396 

upon: whom the neceſlity lies, upon the 

Infants or cheir Parents, 

l.2.c.3.r.18.n.1-p.414 


\ ſome afflited with evil ſpirirs,curedat their | - 


bapriſm, and upon the apoftaſie relapſed into 
the ſame affii&ion, our,of S. Cyprian, 
| L3.t.4-7.1-n-2:p+586 
\ Midwives may not baptize,. 
Lf L.3.c.4.r.15.n.2 p.638 
& {:2:c.1.7.9.11.3.p.198 
Of God-fathers and God-mothers at bap- 
riſu, [.3-c.4.r.15.n.s p.64” 
- of dipping in bapriſm, © - F 
TY itbid.n.6.p.£40 & n.13.f.544 
the cuſtom of che ancient Church was nor 
ro ſprinkle in baptiſm, ibid, 
thoſe thac were only ſprinkled in baptiſm 
the ancient Church would not admit into holy | 
orders, .and made. a queſtion whether chey 
were rightly baprized, {.3.c,4.r.15.n:12.Þ:644 
ſprinkling was ſomerime vſed;by the anci- 
ents and is lawful in caſe of neceſſity, ibid. 
baptiſm ſhould be performed wirh a trine 
immerſion, }.. ibid.neI 3 p645 
of the Croſs in baptiſm, | 
L.3.c. 4.r.20.n.8.p.669 
a child is not ro be biptized withour his 
Farhers leave, . L.3.6.5:r.4.n.l.p.100 
if cicher of che parents is Chriſtian, the 
child may be baptized againſt the will of the 
other who is 1nfidel. ibid.n.3.p.700 


Berechet 


a betreathed woman in Scripture before 
marriage is ſtyled a wife,and her falſhood pu- 
niſhed as adultery, l.3-c.5.r.8.n,16-p.913 


Benefice. 


Ecclefiaſticks are nor ſo married to their 
benefices, bur that they may leave one and 
rake another, L.r.c,2.7.5.N.23.þ.52 


proved from the example of the Apoſtles 
and the words of S, Paul, zbid.n.28.p.53 


Biſhop. 
chere were two Biſhops of Rome,one of the 
Circumcifion,che other of che Uncircumciſion, 
at one time in Rome, [.2.c.3.7.11.n12.p.337 
if. a perſon uncapable be choſen Biſhop, 
wherher che Biſhop that ordains, or he that 
is ordained, or chey thar chuſe him fin, 

1.2.c.3.r.13.n.1.p.q15 
S. Timothy was made Biſhop at che age of 
ewenty five years, 161d, 
toavoid a Biſhoprick Syneſius uſes unlaw- 
ful arts, L 3.c.2.r.5.n.18.p.495 
che Canons of che Popes and Biſhops were 
made into Laws by the Emperour Juſtinian, 
AP l:3.C.3.r.5.n.4.555 
Euſebius Biſhop of Samoſara obeyed rhe 
Emperours decree concerning his baniſh- 

ment, againſt the perſwaſion of che people, 
1.3.c.3.r.6 n.2:p,557 

the Biſhops are ſubjet to the Imperial 


 whar 1sro be done when the command of 
che King and Biſhop enterfere, 
| tid .n.26.þ. 63 
Sr, Chryſoflogy .proves the office of a 
Biſhop more difficule chan a King, becauſe ic 
hath no juriſdiction, 
S# ©. 1 _ 0.3.C.4.Y.I.n.7.p.58 
all che power of makiog Church _ ie . 
che paſtors and Biſhops, 
; ” 0.3.0. 4-r.2.n.2.p. 
A Biſhop is diſtin& from and i + 
Presbyter, = : ibid, 
he of Biſhops from Presbyters 
was a law "made by the Apoſtles to oblige 5 
Chriſtendome, -_ wu 
- ' 03.6.4#-12.n.10,þ. 
a Biſhop hath ſupream and legiſlative 2 
within his own Dioceſe intra limites Diſcipline, 
: _- #C.3c.pr.2.nz4.491 
a Biſhop-and his charge is an entire Socie- 
ty or Common-wealch, = 
| #bid.n.34 þ.591 


SE ibid.r.3-n.tp.591 
ro difobey the Bifhap in an a&tion of day 
adds a new formality to the fin, 
f3.c.4.r.3.n2 þ.v 
che Biſhop can give-no "om chin we 
avd immediatcly bind the trarſgrefors under 
fin, —__ thidr.4.n.23 p.z55 
h-w Biſhops ſhould  earry themſelves in 
ceaching Kings their duty, - | {1 + 
tbid.r.7.n.t8.þ.607 


in what caſes ic is tawful for: che people 
feparace trom their Biſhop or Prieft” i” 
TR Þ b3.c.4.r.8.n.g.p.6:1 
That rone but the Biſhop or Prieſts ſhould 
conſecrate che Sacrament is an Apoſtolical 


the authoriry of a Biſhop, 


Canon, 0,3.6.4-r.12-n.69.6 
by the Law of Chriſt. one Biſhop! is _- - 

periour to another, | 
0.3 c.4.7.16.n.6 þ 648 


Biſhops were permitted in the. ancienc 
Church co marry aicer ordination, 
tbid.r.20.n.27,p.681 
Gregory Nazianzen had Sons born co him 
after he was conlecraced Biſhop, 


1614.n,28.p.603 


Bleſs. 
Fathers Bleſs their children, 
L.3-c.5.1,1.n3 p.594 


Black. 
Of Clergy-men wearing Black. 

| L.3..4.1.1 $.n.7;þ.640 

Blood. 
Of eating blood whether forbidden, and 
why. 12.c.2.r.2.n.2,þ,214 
abſtinence from blood is not a law of na- 
cure, l.2 £42.7,2.n.3 p.214 


the Heathen uſed to conſummare their 
contradts and covenants by blood or wine, 
[.2.c.3.1.9.n.31.p.328 


Bind, 
the uſe of che words bind and looſe, 
L.3 £.4.7,1c.n.10,p.621 


Brothel bouſes 


ought not to be tolerated by the Laws of 
a Kingdom, L.1.c.5.r.8.n.18.9.148 


Body. 

In criminal cauſes where bodily puniſh- 
ment is inflifted no man can be ſurety for 
another, quia nemo membrorum ſuorum Dominus 
videtur, L.3:c.2.r.7,n.2.p.512 

of bowing the body at rhe name of Jeſus, 

0.3-c.4.7.1 5.1.4-þ.639 


Bonum 
ex integra cauſa, Malum ex qualibet partics- 
lart, l.2:C.3.7.2,.2,0.301 


Brethers 


Brothers: 


of the marriage of Brothers and Siſters, 
L.2C.2.7.3.N24« þ-225 
reaſons why. they ought mot ro marry their 
ſiſters, thid.n,27.p.227 


Buy. 
in doubrs of Conſcience or Law he that 
buys is to be favoured before him char ſells, 
1.3.c.6.r,1.n15 Þ.727 


* 2b Bury. he S 
A Roman Philoſopher was in his dream 
warned nor to bury the corps of a Perfian, 

who had marricd his Morher, h 
1.2.c 2.1.3.n.23.-225 


C. 


Candles. 


[ Candles an Image a dice@ con- 
ive Sacrifice 
ach " L:2.c.2.7,6 n.39.p.269 


Cards. 
Whether the trade of Card-makers be 
lawful, L.4.c.1.r.2.h.25-p.774 
whether it be lawful co play ar Cards, 

| tbid.n,29.Þ.777 

in what caſes it may be lawful ro do ſo, 
_ xbid.n.28.9.778. 
rules to be uſed in thoſe kind of recreati- 
tbid.n.32 Þ 778. 

Vide Gaming in che letter G. 


Cain.. 
Why he kill'd his brother, | 
; l2.6-3.1:13t31.p:358 
C K . - - 
the Canon and Civil Law differ in their 
account of Rapes, 1.3.c.5.r,8.n.15.p.713 
divers laws in the Canon-law were the e- 
dis of Kings, . £.3.0-3.7:5-M-4-Þ-5543555 
the Canons of the Church, 
| 1.3. £41.11 p.622 
how binding the Canons of an ancicnt 
council are L.3.C.497.14.N.2.p 637 
the bedy of the Canon law was made by 
the worſt Popes, 1,3.c.4,Y,16,n.4.p.647 


Keayay. 


the dcfinirion of ic our of Varinus, 
1.2.c.3-r,14n10.p.367 


Caſes. 
riſing feom the neceſſity of reflicution, 
l2.c.3.7,10.n.8.,p.330 
concerning contraQs, 
1.4-c.1-r.6.n.22.p.805 


Ceremonies. 


I am not bound to obſerve the ceremonies 
of the Church if I muſt do ic with danger of 
my life, 1.3-c.6.r.3.n.15.p.734 

they may be the accidents of worſhip, bur 

nothing of the Subſtance, 
| TS l.2.c.3.7.5.n.$.p.310 

Ceremonies and cuſtoms ought co be bor- 
rowed frem the Heathen with great caution, 

| I,2.c.3.r,19.n. 14.Þ.419 
_ Ceremonies and geſtures may become obe- 
dience, bur nor religion, 


1.3,c.4.r.18.n.g p.658 
| Church cannot impoſe Ceremonies by a 
law, 1. 3.C.4.r.20.n.4,5.Þ 666 


the Primitive Church did borrow ſome 
Ceremonies from the Heathen, . 


: : I 2.c.3.1.19.n.13.p.419 
againſt mulcicnde of Ceremomes, 


; the 


"The. Tall 


Peclefiaſtical laws of Ceremonies bind on- 
ly iu publick, nor in private, © 
{.3.c.4.1.18.n,1,6.p,6 58,659 


Church; 


The Church ip Legacies is to be favouted 
againſt the heir, l.z3.c6r.1.n.15.p.727 
the primicive Church did borrow ſome ce- 
remomes from the heathen, 
1.2.c.3.7.19.n-13þÞ 419 
The. Chriſtian Churches and Common- 
weals ought to be betrer ordered than were 
rhe- Jewiſh, 1bid.r.20.ne5þ+q21 
Of the honour due to Church-men, 
l.3c.3.r.6n.18þ:564 
» In external aftions the command of the 
Prince is ro be obeyed before the command 
of che Church, ib. n.27.þ:567 
Princes are not bound to execute the de- 
crees of rhe Church, ibid r.8,n,s-þ 580 
The Church hatch no juriſdiction, 
1.3.c.,4.r01e1.5.p.c83 
ic-hath no dominion bur a_ miniſterial 
power, 1hid n.5.p 584 
which is proved by the Teſtimony of the 
Fathers, ibid. 
S. Chryſoſtom proves the Epiſcopal office 
more difficulr than che Kingly, becaufe ir 
hath no juriſdiRion, ibid. 
che High-Prieſt under the Old Teſtamenr 
had a proper formal juriſdiction, which che 


Chriſtian Church had nor, 1bid.n.8.p.585 
the Church hath an analogical JuriſdiQi- 
on, ibid.n.11.p.587 


what is that power of emitting ſins gi- 
ven to the Church, ibid.n.13.p.588 
rightly ro underſtand the power of the 
Church very uſeful, ibid.n.17;p.589 
_ the Government of the Church like that of 
your before they had a King, ibid, 
all the power of making Church laws js in 
the Paſtor or Biſhop, U.3.c.4.r.2.n.2.p.590 
what obedience we owe to the Ghurch, 
[.3.c.4.1.3.n 3,455.59 
the Church hath power ro make Laws in 
rhings that are helps of ducy, 


. L.3.c.4.r.4.-per tot.p.593 
God in: ſeveral manners governed his 
Church, ibid. r.5.n.1.p.559 


never any Ecclefiaſtical Laws in the pri- 
mirive Church did oblige the people, unleſs 
eſtabliſhed by the Princ< or Emperour, 
ibid.n.q.p.fo0 
Kings obey the Laws of the Church, 
ib1d,r.6.n.1.p.621 
Privileges inade to the Church may be ra- 
ken away apain, ibid.n.3 p.602 
che Apoſtles intended not by any Laws to 
oblige all che ages of rhe Church, bur ſuch 
Laws as they receiv'd from Chriſt, 
tbid.r.11;n.q.p.623 
the Canons of che Church, 76 1.11.p,622 
the authoriry of cuſtoms of the Church, 
1.3.c.4.r.15.n.15.p.638 
a Chriſtian muſt nor praiſe the different 
Cuſtoms of his own Church to the ſcandal 
of anocher, 1bid.n.g Þ.639 
a man may comply wich the differing cu- 
{toms of ſeveral Churches, tbid, 
a cuſtom of rhe Church obliges not che 
Conſcience againſt the Law of the Ghurch, 
ibid.n.6.p.640 
a cuſtom of the Church obliges nor the 
Conſcience unleſs it be reaſonable, or co a- 
void ſcandal, tbid.n,7.p.640 
a cuſtom Eccleſiaſtical thar is but of a le- 
gal and preſum'd reaſonableneſs binds us wo 
conformity, ibid.n.11.p.642 
the Character of thoſe that quarrelled 
wich the cuſtoms of our Church, 
1bid.p.643 
Laws of the Church muſt not be perpetu- 
tbid.r,191.n.9-p.650 


al, 
the Chiirch of the Jews made laws wich 


an 


another authority than doth the Chriſtian, _ 
' thidn.24p.656 
Laws made/by a parcicelar Church, may 
not by one: Church te impoſed. on another, | 
s 2 ley ih1d.h.25.p.656 
they may be'continued by any auchority 
ſo long as-that authoricy laſts, © -: 
| --:: ibid n.26.p 656 
In the matter of meats and drinks and 
days, their Laws muſt be-wholly relative :r9 
religion, not have regard to themſelves, 
3 fig - 1bid.nc27.p.655 
rhey muſt. be impoſed with liberty of che 
whole Church, nor of each SubjcR, 
- | ibid.n,28 


they muſt ſerve religion, but never pres 
rend co be religion, ib'd.n.23 
they muſt noc be raughr for dofrines and 
commandments of God, ibid.n.30 
the difference berween the obligation char 
Laws of che Church and Civil Laws leave on 
che SubjeR, ibi4.r.18.n.6.p.659 
the Legiſlative power of che Church is 
wholly a miniſtry of grace and godlineſs, noc 
of empire and dominion, ilid. 
Laws of the Church myſt be eafie and cha- 
ricable, L.3.c.4.r 19.n.1.p.650 
Edification and charity ought 10 be che 
end of all Laws made by che Church, beyond 
this ſhe hath no Legiſlative power, 

| i1bid.r,20.n.3.p.666 
When the Church in making iuch Laws 
atts beyond her Commiſſion, ſhe obliges -_, 
; |: =; thid, 
rhe Church hath not power to bring into 

a Law whatſoever is for edification, 
| ib:4.n.g.p.566 
the Church carnort impoſe ceremonies by a 
law, 7 R 1b'd.n.q,5.0.566 
Laws of the Church are nor for editcation 


when they give offence to wiſe and good 
men, : l.2:£.4,7.20 h 9.p.669 
how the Rulers of the Church and cheir 
Subjets muſt behave themſelves it their 
| Laws give offence, ibid, 


Catholick Church 


the Catholick- Church cannot alone give 
ſufficient authority ro tradition, 
[.2.C.3.7.14n.40;41.P.379,380 
che univerſal Church is to be our Guide in 
interpreting ſome precepts, 
[2 c.3.r.17 Þ 413 
a cuſtom of the Cacholick Church obliges 
nor the conſcience,unleſs it be of preſent ob- 
ſcrvarion, {3.c.4r.ig.ng þp.639 
che Catholick Church is a good Witneſs, bur 
pot a competent Judge in marrersof Faith, 
ibid.r 21.n 1.p.686 
this is nor true of the Catholick Church of 
any one ape, bur of all, ibid n.3.p 618 
the Catholick Church cannor be a Judze in 
controverſies, becau{c if there be a difter ence 
ic is not Catholick, ibid.n.4 
we know nor where to find ir, n.5 
the ſencence of rhoſe rhac call themſelves 
Catholick depinds on a few that preſcribe co 
others, thid.n.6 
of the power of the Church in making 
Laws, E3c.1.r;1,n.324p-441 


Church of Rome: 


Inſtances wherein che Romati Church do 
advance the Commandments of men above 
thoſe of God, 1.3.C:4.r.19.ni435,437.439 
: Þ 654,653 
The reaſons chat move thoſe of the Churchi 
of Rome ro make the two firſt Commard- 
ments co be one, 
4.2.c.2.r 6.n.6ip 249 
what evil Dodtrines copcerning Conſcicn-e 
the Romn Doors ccach, 


l.3 c.4 r,200n,7,8.p.669, | 


P;eface,pag 2.3 
Conſct- 


—— - 


The Table 


— 


| Conſcience. | 
In things nor cerrain no man can plve a 
Law to the Conſcience, 1.3.c.4.r./234.5.p.691 


in arcicles nor neceſſary the ſubje&s ſhould | 


be invited to ſubſcribe, norforced,”  tbtd. 
| the Conſcience cannor rely upon-cuftoms, 
becauſe of the many difficulries, | 
*  1.3.c.6.r-6.n.7.$.745 
Humane laws bind the Conſcience, - 
| 433.0. 1.71-Þ.427 
Rules ro know whar humane Laws bind ro 
a greater, and whar co a lefſer- fin, 
| L.3.c:1,7.3.n.16.p.452 
an expedient for the attaining peace of Con- 
ſcience in relation to the controverted articles 
of Chriſtendom, [.4:0.171,m10.p.756 
Every thing we do muft rwice paſsrhrough 
Conſcience, when it is ro be done; 'and when 
done. L.q.cot.r/v.M21.p.961 
Cuſtoms againſt Law cannot indemnifie rhe 
Conſcience, 1.3.c.6.r.6.n:4:p.745 
Conſcience defined, Ly.ca.ritin 1p 1 
whar Conſcience is in its uſe and power, 


 #bifn.1,2 

it is a reſult of the underſtanding, will and 
memory, | __» thid, 
ir proves thar there is a God,  thid.n.4. 
the word diſtinguiſhed, ibid. n.6 
how ic is, men do things againſt their Con- 
ſcience, thid.n.y 


Conſcienceis the mind guided and furniſh- 
ed with a holy cale, - thideh.8 
che Hebrew hath no word for Conſcience 
bur what ſgnifies principally che hearr, 
ibid.n.8.p.3 
God reigns in our mind by Faith ard Con- 
ſcience, their difference, thid.ni.10'p.q 
S. Bernard's compariſon between the Con- 


ſcience and a houſe in the parts of both, exa- 
mined, f - *#bid.n, 11,12-p.4 

whart force the. will hath upon the Conſci- 
ence, - *' _ thi#n.13 p.7 

what is the adequate meaſure of Conlci- 
ence, Ft.c.r.t.n.21.p.6 
_ twhar Conſcience 15, tbid.n.23.þ.7 


the word Conſcience explained, thid. 
the full proceſs of Conſcience, 2b1d.n.24.p.8 
Conſcientia diſtinguiſhed from Pridentia, 
tbid.n.26.p.8 
all the diRares of Conſcience are nor equal- 
ly certain, L.1.c,1:y+2.n.2.p.9 
the offices of Conſcience, ibid.p.8 
co ditare, n.1 
ro wicnels, n.3 
ro accuſe or excuſe, n.5 
to. looſe or bind, n.8 
the evils chat are fclr by a troubled Con- 
ſcience, L.1.C.1.7-2.n.n0.p.12 
the rorments of a troubled Conſcience, 
thia.p.12 
Shame the attendant of a troubled Confci- 
ence, tb1d.n.11.p.13 
Diftra&tion of mind the effet ofa troubled 
Conſcience, 
Impudence is ſometimes the effett of a 
troubled Conſcience, ibid.n.13.þ 14 
A troubled Conſcience diſquie:ed with 
Fear, | 
the pains of a troubled Crnſcience deſcr:b- 
ed our of the book of the wiſdom of Sotomon, 
tbid, 
a perpetual refileſneſs accompanies a trou- 
bled Conſcience. | 1bid.n.16 p.21 
.the corments of Conſcience encreate' at 
death and after, tbid ne. 17:þ.15 
by what inſtrument or power the Conſci- 
ence intjifteth corment, ibid.n.18.p.15 
_ the reaſon why Conſcience is more afraid 
1n ſome fins than others, though they are all 
damnable, thid n,2.2.p.16 
Of re a& of Abfolucion in the Conſcience, 
Gant #3  thid.n.24.Þ:17 
the pleaſures of a quiet and good Contci- 
| - SR p.18 
the ſigns of cruc peace of Conſcience, . 
[.1c,1.7.2.N,25-}.18 


tbid.n.12.p.13 | 


tb1d.n 14.Þ-15 


Conſcience does ſometimes only counſe], 
1b:4.n.27 p.19 


ibid r.3 n.1.Þ.20 
an error, 
th11,þ.21 
hownokhow when rh- office of Conſcience 
is uſurpedby ſomething like ic,76.r.3 n. 3:p.21 
thar Conſcience rhat is not willtg ro bear 
2a ſearch 1s not righr, | ibid, 
rhe diviſion'of Conſcience, 
T4TKR? . Þ 1. "Tthid.r.7.per tor.p.27 
che Conſoience judgerh cf-a&ttons by a dou- 
ble;a&a'dire& and reflex, /.1.c. 2.7.2.n.2,p'30 
Propofitions naturally and phifoſophitall y 
kdown, and'not Theologically, ſomerimes are 
che rule 1n a ſure Conſcrence, ibid.r.z n. sP.31 
the more ſure the Conſcience is,the greater 
is the-fin rhar is againſt ir, 7bid.r.8.n. 1p 62 
- ehe Conſcience, if ir declares, obliges whe- 
cher ic- be'right or wrong (with ſome cauri- 
ons) - | ibid.r.9.n.3.pÞ.72 
- wharfoever is expreſly commanded by God 
cannot by Conſcience be changed into evil, 
* ah tbidn.8p.93 
where-the rule is ſo obſcure,or the dury fo 
intricare, that che Conſcience may inculpably 
erre, there the Conſcience may change the 
- when the a is warertally evil, believing ir 
to be good does nor make a perfett change, 
bur leaves anallay only, - ibid.r.g,n 10,73 
if the-Conſcience diftare a thing to be ne- 
ceffary; 'the thing is by no means to be. de- 
clineus © thid.n.11.p.43 
Conſcience makes ©. no. eſſential alcerations 
in the'ching, bur only perſonal obligations ro 
che man, -' wid n 11.p.74 
© the'Conſcience can make a change berweeh 
neceffary and unneceſſary, bur not berween 
good and bad, thid.n,12, p.14 
It the Conſcience derermine that for ne- 
celfaty ro de done which oughr not ti> be 
done, the man cannot eſcape a fin, 
2.4.1 LE 1.c.2.7.9.n.11.p.74 
If the Conſcience diftare a thing to be law. 
ful bur nor neceſ{:ry, if rhe contrary be a du- 
ty, it is'not ſafe to follow the Conſcience, be- 
cauſe irallows only and commands not ; 
| 1bid.n.13-Þ.74 
What manner of obligarion is pafled upon 
us-by an erriog Conſcience, 


'rence of Conſcience, 
Conſcience bind:,rhough ic be 1n 


_ Eb1.c.3.r.2.n.26.p.81 
the meaſures of obedience due roan erring 
Conſcience, 1bid,n.28.p,Y1 


\ ot a perplexed Conſcience, ; 
L.1 c.6.r.2 n,6.p.161 
the ſtrong and violent perſwaſions of Con- 


niries of men is not a ſufficient indication of 
4 moral Law, L.2.c.2 r.6.n.73.p 282 
Nemo in conſcientia donec condemnetur, - ad 
penam exolverdam tenetur, 
1.2.c.3.1.15,n.o-p.397 
che Conſcience may be free, when the will 
is not, L.3.C.1,r,1.n.29.p.15 
all humane Laws preſcribing to the Con- 
ſcience or reſtraining che thoughrs are null, 
5g  £,3:c.1.r.3.n.4.p.25 
in matter of burden the Conſcience of che 
gailry perſon is to be f-voured as much as 
may be in the interpretation of Laws, 
BY * 1.3.C.2.1,.2.n.31.Þ.53 
. they doill that make nv Conſcience of pur- 
loining from che Cuſtom-houſcs, 
] 1.3.c.2.1.8.n.3.þ.519 


mining caſes of Conſcience, 


Againſt a doubring Conſcience a man may 
nor a&, bur againſt a ſcrupulous he may, 
pe \ L.1.C.5.r.2.R.2.p.160 


| Candles. 
of lighting Caudles by dead b<diey, - .: 
(,3:C,1\7.1,1.18.p.433 


men coyer all rheir oper; fins with the pre- | 


(cience in ſingle perſons or in ſome commu: , 


| General Councils are of 'grear uſe in deter- | 


L. 3.c.4.Y 22.n,2.p.688 | 


Charity. 
religion yields co ic, + C.1r7.8.n2%d.1i52 
| the precept of Chaticy and forgiveneſs i; 
{nor ihcontiitent wich humane puniſhments, 

A : E.3.c.2.r, L.n. 3 þ.466 
whatſoever 1s againſt Chat icy js nor the ef- 
fe of Juſtice, | thid,n.5.p.46 
_ durics of Charity in ſeveral perſons may be 
mucually contrary, ibid.n.7.p.467 


Children, 

they ought ro obey cieir Parents, 
hy | L.3-c.5.r.1.n-I.p.605 
feaſons to enforce thar duty, #495 
tbid.n.1,2,3.$.693,604 
they muſt honour and Yeveronde hp bus 

rents, L.3.c.5r.1.n.6.p.6 
ir 15 a fin for children to diſi.bey OO. 
precepts and counſels their Fathers inftru& 
them with, - ibiden.7.p.6g g 
rhey muſt maintain their Parents 


—_—_ 


: "3:6. 8.2.9 FY lf 
_ they ſhould be under irik niceiip - 
times, ; 1.4.c.1.r.6.n6p.to0 
at what age Children are capable of Laws, 
ibid.n.g p.8o0 


Compliance with weak 
Conſciences. 
the Council of Auxerre did appoint Leta- 
nies and auſtertties chree days” within the 
rwelve Feſtivals of Chriſtmas to rebuke the 
too great comphance with the Hedthen, * 
_ . 0T2.c.3 r.19.n.14.p. 
No fin 1s to be Fefiniticd in Wn, $64 
with weak Conſciences, ibid,r,1o0.n, þ.32 
of compliance with weak Conſciences, 
47 tbid.n.12:p.332 
A cuſtom'tn the adminiſtration of a Sacra- 
| ment brought in againſt the analogy and 
purpoſe of che myftery ought nor to be com- 
plied with, 1.3C.4t.15.t.12.p.644 
Chrift 
the divinity of his perſon, 
_ t.1c.a.r2.an3.ad n18.p58 
of his Doftrine, 3bid.4 n.18.2d n.21 
his Inſtruments, n.22 
of his prediQions, n.26 
conſidered in oppoſition ro the Jewiſh re- 


hgion, tbid.n.29 
Heathen, 1b1d.n.zo 
Mahometan, tbid.n 21 


If Chriſt hach not taught ſome new Laws 
he hath caught ſome new Excellencies and 
perfeions of Morality in the old inſtances, 

I 2.c.2.7.4.n.2.,0.242 

of the example of Chrift, as ir is to be imi- 

ared by us, 0.2.c.2.r.7.n.33.p.292 


Chriftian. 
The Chriſtian Religion compared with the 
Jewiſh, L.1.c.4.1.2.n.29,þ 105 
wich the Pagan feligion, ibid.n.z0 
with the Mahomertan, 1bid.n.z1.p.105 
wherein the Chriſtian righteouſnefs differs 
from che Moſaick, L.g.c.1.r,1.n-24p.761 
why the Chriſtian Law contains ſome 
things contrary to the Law of nacure, 
; L.1.c.2.r.3.n.31.p.38 
A Diſcourſe proving that the CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION is from God, 
4193 El. digger > 
_ the Chriſtian Religion if ic were embrace 
rightly would prevent all war, 
62.c.2,7.7.n.20.p.298 
A charaRer of the Chriſtians obedience, 

; 1.2.C.3.1.5.n 1.p.308 
the difference berween the Chriſtian cere- 
monies and thofe of Mvſes's Law, | 

: 1b1d.n.5.p.3c9 
the righteouſneſs of the Chriſtians muſt ex- 
ceed that of the Jews, IL 


I.2-c,3.1,20,n 2:þ421 
che 


Ther Tall 


qp———_—_—_—_— 


the Chriſtian Churches .and Common 
eals ought to be berrer ordercd rhan were 
 Jewilh, 94- : ihid.n.3.14,42 1 
wherein the Chriſtian abedience muſt ex- 
ceed rhe Jewith, - | | 
: L.2 c.3.r:26:n.2 ad fin.cap:422,423 
" how far every tingle Chriſtian is bound to 
exceed the meaſures and obedience praftiſed 
under the Law of Hoſes, 
I.2.c.3.r.20.n.12.p.423 
Humane Laws cap impoſe ceremonies up- 
onus notwichſianding Chriſtian Libetry, 
wont 09 40h -Ar4oG1.7.1.n.28p 438 
* Chrifzans muſt not go co Law bur upon 
yery great cauſe, 
= Czcero. 
\ "w4100 2a1morous to his own daughter, 
7s " 42..2.1-3n.978-p.240 


oo Goh i 4 | 
the Civil Power is:cnabled: in the law of 
Moſes to puniſh with death crimes commit- 
red againſt the private. authoricy of the Fa- 
ther upon his ſingle teſtimony, 
e1 E.3 c.5.r.2.m2.p 696 
the Civil and Canon Law differ in their 
accotnr of Rapes ibid.r.8.n 15.713 
- whereio the Civil Law can change the 
Natural Law, f.2.c.1,7.10.n.9 p.206 
the Civil Law can add to the Law of Na- 
ture, ibid.n 9.p.207 
Cautions to be uſed in civil permifſions of 
an unlawful at, L.2.c.2 1.7n 9p. 285 
— the difference berween the obligation that 
Laws of the Church-and Civil Laws leave on 


* & - 


Circumſtances. 


of the Circumſtances of rime and place in |. 
1.3.6. 63.3e1,39-Þ-313 


rdation co Laws, 


5. > Ip Certantty.. . | 
"a two-fold certainty in: the Conſcience, 

L.1.c.2.r.2.n,2.p.30 

whar kind of certainty is co-be look'd for 1n 

moral aQions, - ._. thidn.3.p.30 

an opivion may be praGtically cercain 

when'the knowledge of ir in ſpeculation is 


only prehable, I. 1.c,4.1.1.n.1.p.90 
Clemency. | 
It j3 a great vertuc ih a Prince, 
| I.3.c.3.r.2.N.18.p.534 


Commandment, &C. 


In. inrerprecing, God's commands we muſt 
chuſe thax ſence char moſt promores the ends 
of che Commandment, 

| L.3.c.6.r.1,n1.10.þ.725 

he that commands is mere guilty than he 
that 1@ obedience executes, 

L.4.c.1.r.2.n.1.þ 764 

In maleficio , Ratihabitio mundato compara- 
tur, tbid. 


In all prime neceſſary Commandments the | 


moſt obvious ſence is che beſt and p:incipal 
ly intended, 
whatſoever is exprefly commanded by 
God cannot by Conſcience be changed into 
evil, $48:  "(:1.c42.1.9.n,8.p.72 
when a command ment is given with a rea- 
ſon, it does not fotlow, chat! where the rea- 
ſon concinues not, that the Commandmetir 
Joes nor, L1.c:5.1.8.n;8p.146 
_. the breach of a Commandment 1s a ſurer 
rule to. judge of che quality of fins,than their 
d<ivg againit a nacural reaſon, 
| EEE, l.2 c.1,r,6.n.4.p.197 
To kill ones ſelf is againft the fixch Com- 
+ mangdment, ge 163-62.1.377.Þ.A81 
v» hatſoever is forbidden by the natural 
law, or cammanded by'is, cannot be permir- 
ted or, forbidden, l.2.C.1,7.13.n.3.p.205 


. The jewiſh Doors tavghr, char ac the. 
command of a Prophet, it was lawful co 


8 I Q3eC, 271. 18.Þ.511 | 


$.3:c.4.r.18.n.6.pE59 


L.1.c.1n.6.n.1-Þ. 26 | 


break any Commandmentr,that only excepted 
which concerns the worſhip of God), | 
Figs 1.2.C2;r.1.n. 1.p.210 
the reaſons that move rhofe of the Church 
of Rome to make the tavo. firſt Command- 
nents to he one, 1.2.0:2.r.6.m6P. 249 
the reaſons that move the Lutherans ro do 
ir, 4 BA ibid.p.250 
the ſecond Commandment 1s moral, nor 
only poſirive, /*- ibid.n.23.p.258 
the Primitive Chriſtians were haters of I- 
mage- worſhip, ibid. n.33-p.256 
Many of the Ancients affirm, that both che 
Tables of Moſes are moral in all, except the 
precepr of the Sabbath, ibid.n.41,p.270 
Reaſons why all Commandments buc the 
Fifth are affirmarive, L.2.c.3.r-1.n.2.p.296 
that parts of ſome precepts are Counſels, 
FAIT #bid.n.14-p.300 
more is forbidden and commanded than is 
in the words of the Commandment, 
i1bid.r.3 n. _ 
whatſoever ation is of the ſame ſpecifica- 
tion with an- aQton expreſly commanded or 
forbidden js of rhe ſame obligarion, 
\ t1bid.n.3 Þ.303 
If the Relative be under the Command- 
menc, then alſo the Correlative 1s, 
i1bid.n.6.p.304 
In what ſence #t is ſaid, He rhat-breaks cne 
Commandment is guilry of all, | 
tbidy.11.n.19J.p.339 
there is in every commandthent a nega- 
tive and an affirmacive parr, 
ibid.r.12.n 2,p.341 
In matters of counſel God does invie vs 
ro ſome actions, which ro omit is no fin, but 
it 1s never ſo in matters of Commandmenr, 
161d -r.16,n,21.p.402 
Of Commandment: and Counſels, 
ibidr 19.n.11.9.413 
A flying or- 'ambulatory Commandment; z/ 
mandato wlante, 1bid.r.18.n.1þ.415 
when ir is up{awful ro reach for Dodrines 
the Commandments of men; 
1.36. 4:r.19.n.10.p.651 
Inſtances wherein the Roman Church db 
advance the-Commandment of men aboye 
thoſe of God, ib.n.16,1 7,19.p,654;655 
Laws made by a particular Church muſt 
not be taught. for Do&rines and Command- 
ments of God, tb14.n.30 
Cuſtoms are to be tried by the rule of com- 
mandment, 1.2.c.3.7.19.n.5:.p.417 


| Commiſſion. 
Sins of commiſſion are greater than: ſins of 
omiſſion, 1.2.C,3.1.1.n.12-p.3 $9 


Commutation. 
of commutation of Laws, 
4 :? L.3.c.6.1.5 þ. 742 
rules of adminiſtring it, ibid 

-, Conſent, | | 

in what caſes Conſent is indicated by ft- 
lence, l.4.c.1.r.2.n.11.75g 
Cautions tobe obſerved in the-preſumpti- 
on of leave upon the ſilence of a Supertour, 
1 4.c.1.n.16.p.770 
Ic is no argument, when it is ncrhiog bur 
imitation, /; | [.2.C.2:4.6.n,744p.233. 
In matters criminal the conſent contracts 
gailr, 1.4..1,1.2.n,3-p.765 


Contratt. 


In all obligations of Conſcience by contra, 
when any doubr ariſes in the Interpretation, 
we arc to reſt upon that which is-moſt likely 
and moſt nſual, l.$.c.6.r.1.n.12.p.,726 

Rnlcs of exrending or dimintrion of Con- 
rracs, che ſame as of extending or diminution 
of Laws; + -..... tbid.r.3.n.32-p-739 

. In inarters of Frand; if an error be in the 


__—_—_—_— 


ſubſtance of things camragted jor -5-ir-is -in- 
valid; 4 1.4.Þ.804 


| 


| Cafes concerning contratts,  - i 

| | La&.tr.6.n.22,p.g05 

| of conrrats wich minors, -: &}. 0. 
TN 6 ; [.2.c1.r.6.n-2,3 f-192 
A Contra& made by him that had nd 

pawer:is #hvalid, tbid.r.7.n,3.Þ. 158 


—_—_— 
Of Thergy-men wearing black, 
| b4.c.ar.15.n 7.64% 
of the' marriage of the Clergy, | 
 itbid#.26in.15.p.672 
Some Councils have ſubje&ed the Clergy ro 
the lecular Judge, 1.3c.3.7.6.n.4-p.559 
Communion. t 

Of Communion wich erroneous perſons, . 
1.3.c.4.r.8.n.5,6.p.635 
We may not communicate with thoſe that 


are juſtly excommunicace, jbjd.r.10.p,.619 
RET 7 | 
Princes may compel their ſubje&s to ſerve 
God, - 1.3.C.3.r.5.N.3-Þ.554 
Concluſion. 


| In what caſes the concluſion 
ved upon before the premiſes, 
 L.1.c.1.1.3.n.4-p.21 


_ © Confeſſron. of Faith. 

Subſeription to them is-only for the cons 

ſervation of peace and uniry; _ -- 
: 1.3-c.4-1.23.n.1.p.696d 
Such ſubſcriprion does not bind a man for 
ever, 1bid.n.2 
| ſhould be rehuired to Artic!es- otherwiſe 
neceſſary in themſelves, ib:d.n;3-p.698 
or for the preſerving of peace, th.n.4. 


nay be refol- 


GN. Controverſies, , , 1 

Reaſon, why there is no infallible living 
Judge of controverſies ro be,had, | 
_ L.1.c.4.r.2n.35 þ.10J 

Of che Judge of Contraveriics, E 
ts [.3.c.4.r.21.n.3 p.697 
The Catholick Church cannor be a Judge 
in Controverſies, becauſe if there be a diffe- 
rence It is nor Catholick, itbidneq 
an expedient fr rhe attainihg peace of 
Conſcience 1n relation' ro the Controverſies 

chat trouble Chrittendom, 


1.4.C1.r.1.t10,9.7 56 
Ep. to Corinthians. 


<<] C+.11.4. doth not Nature it ſelf reach 
char if, 1,2,c. 213-1 34-£4229 
Ep. to Colofs. 
Col.2.16. Sx od wriivroy, expl.. * 
| : L,2.c.2'tr.6:n.$2-p,994 
- Contempt: 


|  Of.Conteimpr of Laws, Led 
00 COU He Tr n.n22 $436 

Cauſlefly an1 contempguoutly are all one, | 
tn. Compatatione perſonarum ineft leſio & 
injuriay * 1:3:c:5.r57.n.9.p2fo6 


| Counſel. ''* -* k 
He that gives counſel -of #d'to 2h atiof 
good or evil, ro him ir is impured as the ef- 
fe& of his choice, . 44.c.1.r.2.n.22..774 
Of the guilr of rhofe char affiſt ar mypr- 
thers, either by counſel , compmy of pre- 
ſence,  #d.n23.775 
the parts of ſome precepts are counſels; 
626 T4208 
rhe difference between Counſefs'and Laws 
= "bid. 4.p:442 
the meafures and notes ct cheir difference, 
b "IO © 1 <ittn10, 034 
In marter of Counſels Gad does - invice * 
to ſome ations, whicl? to omit'is no fin, © 
þ 4 4 ibid,r,16.n.21.p.402 
Ccee of 


The *T able? 


IS 2 


TE 3 Sides 12:41:55 5 Cuſtoms are as good as Laws in the doubr: | 
| S—_ Counſels may not be made /1n- | ful interpreration. of Laws, ibid.n.3.Þ.744 
to Laws, + 4:30.43 «20:1 2:Þ.697 Thar Guſtom, by che Laws of Spuin, is for 

Counſels Evangelical when they ate not | ever eche/obſeryed , according to which the 


awi | ſentence, #bid. 
'tefrac liberty become a ſnare, | Judge has.cwice pronounced { 
a " 1.2..44-20#-434671 | Cuſlom alone cannot abrogate Laws, 
WE | J - 1 37-1 14 04,14: thidgng.P-744 
| Council, |  Conſuetudo_nec rationem vine nec legem, 
A Council cannor. alane.give- ſufficient au- | - aan iid.p.745 


ge Ir Cuſtoms [againſt law cannot indemnific 
thoriry ro radirian, L2.c.3.r- 140.24.1-75 the Conſrie j mos COL LINDE _—_ 
Council id appoint Lera- a miſtake, that Cu can; abrogare- 
i — = rhyme ming wichin rhe | Lawgbegan in thoſe nariops where che legiſla- 
rwelve ſeftivals.of .Chriſttas, ip rebuke the | cive power was in the people, . bbida&9045 
i earhen, T0 OP, 
RHO * Bidr9.m.140-419 Coder eannar abrogare 4 _—_— 
| Counci ſubjetted rhe Clergy | Monarchy... - . y 1. - FPORF- 
TT —_ Lanntnbabss 59 | . The:Conſciepce, cannor relie upon Cu- 
-. The firſt Councils were called by the Em- | ſloms, bacauſe of the many difficulties, 


4 o1J0.P. 6 F 9% ; LET f thi&.n,9.p.945 ! 
perors, PE coor Ii Ge What receives all irs warrant from Cu- 
che Emperor had the primacy 1n clp "ibid, tom cannot be of divine authority, 


neral Councils, _. * 8: | 
>> id diſmiſs the Councils, l,26.3,19.h,1.p.416 
Ws the Emperor did diſm ALL, 9571 Cuſtom uy Ex ponnd the pl, —_ 
kgs 7 uncil and i ' | or dofrine,but nor make one, #1d.n.2.p.416: 
of a General ang Hr rr ys / 7 635 | A weak reaſon þ ro be prenceed before - j 
X ik rej al Gatho- | long prevailing cuſtom, ibid n.3.0.41 
5. 4 = aaa amo pris yo uſtoms arc to be examined and tried by 
How- binding the Canons of an ancient j the Rule or Commandment, 7bid.n.s. p.417, 
Covncil are, ibid. n.3.p.637 | When Cuſtom may ſafcly be gel ay pon, | 
General Counci ' 16.8, 0.P-417 
ſure of —— apr ce. r0any 7| The cuſtoms of the world arc bur an ill 
| yerare of great uſe in derermining caſes of Comacyrary on the hp _ 
KA,2 EL ibid n. ord, _ thid.n.9P.41 
(Huy | choriey of a RT | wg Cuſtams ought to be borrowed from rhe 
$I A WEE _  ibidn.3.p.689 Rate we great cine, tbid.n,14.p.419 
.. Of Conterfaiving, 0!d.0 aaſccipts | Such caſtoms as are byilc upon any poine. 
- 2 _ vibe nr gt yen | of heathen doctrine we may nor borrow, 


CE eErewankao | I,2.c.3.r.19.nis.Þ.419 
196 Yr nal, , Ex conſaetudine indici praſumpitonem cantem-! 
Tn matters criminal the conſent contratts | Ptu9, Het ipſa contermptus non ſit, | 
itt; - £.4.c.17.2.n.3-p.96 : L.3.C.1.4.1.n.22.p-436 
Wh what caſes ehe Criniacl 15.to-be his ow The authority of COR of the _—_ : 

Exeturio ner . vo _ Ws LBC hole geN. 1 Þ. - 
A Criminal TRE - eifey 4-4 064r A Chriſtian muſt nor. praQtiſe the differenc 
by the King " L.3.C. 3.1.21. 18.534, cuſtoms of his own Church co the ſcandal of 
"In wharcaſes he may do it, ibid.n.19.Þ-535. agorhcr, TEN Mg» oe oy 

-- Pearh muſt not .be infligted on Criminak |, A.man may comply with the differing cu- 


TERS foacg ſtoms. af ſeveral-Churches ibid. 
opon rrifling cauſes, | L3.c2:r-1.A-17-Þ.46B, A Cuſtom of the Catholick Church obliges 
| Condenmed. | not the Conſcicnce,unlels it he of preſent ob- 


So p (crvation, ibid.n5 p.639 
. Condemned perions are not bound ro pur A cuſtom of the Church obliges nor the 


| ym agoter Inca Rp yon 1p 9 Conſcience agaiaſt a Law of OS, 
conder A ibid n,6.p.640 
| RL reſif} rhe Execugonc maſome | em ofthe Church obliges not the 


caſes, tid. > | . 4 
2-Sigas by. which ro know when the Law | COMLTRer, nnKEl it be reaſonaie, of to 4 
condemns the Offender itſo Jatto, tbid:p.476 , The meaſures þy which good foros are 
: ; "11. : nown, zbid.n.8,þ.641 
whether ic _be Lawn barns oy pa (elf A cuſtom whoſe reaſen is nor known, if ir 
when he ſtands cot "ge pune 30 " be of jmmemorial rime, is nor lightly ro be 
ain Offender cor = Tos nd math laid aſide, L.3.c.4.1.15.n.10.p.641 
b = Are odemac Toes Y 2.0 " | conſuetuda cujus initii memoria non ſit in con- 
dy the King, I C39 2H 19;Þ:534 trarium, preſumitur ratinabilis, 


Of XUGIEUEY and XKATdevprcyciy. 50% 
'» : 1.3.c.3.7M:1,1 : 
In Corporal puniſhmeors the Law: FAll, 
proceed withour the ſenrence of the Judge, 
R [:3-02:r.8.n,1 TP.473. 
: NaaliyCuula talis effettus, F Pref. pag, 12 


D. 


/ H E Daughter that is martiageable | 
when her Fachet js dead, is under the 
power of her Mother, L.3c.5.1.8.n.29.p.918 


; ; 'Death. 
Whar things are requiſite to make the ſen- 
rence of Death juſt upoa an accuſed perſon, 
_ - Lt627.8218p67 
Death-hed —_ 
-2.C.3.7.16.n.9. 
The Laws of God Iniprecepes arely ule 
maivedo nor eblige toanaftuil obedience in 
danger of death, ' - '' '[i9.cot #22. nB.p4445 
an Hemane Law made under the penalcy 
of death binds ro 'AfWience, though death 
certainly follow, 1.3 C.1.r.2.n.12-p.447 
Whether ic be lawful' to kill a man's ſelf 


| when he ſtands condemned «9 die, 


L.3.c.2.r.3.n.4.Þ 
Among the Romans they char killed wat; 


ſelves might make cheir wills, thid, 
_ The Stoicks held ir lawful 16 kill ones ſeif 
in Hvecaſes, | ibid.n.q.p.480 
Ariflor{e will not allow it to be gallanc for 
the avoiding any evil ro kill ones felf, 
' "0:3.c.2.r,3:n.6.p.qy0 
When a Tyranr power threatehts death to 
make the obedient fubje& conremn the Lay, 
the ſubje@ oughc "rather co.die chan diſobey 
the Law, E,3.c.t.r.2,n.13-þ.44 
Death muſt not Þe infli&cd- on: C 
upon eritling cauſes, - [,3.c.2.r,1.n.19.9.468 
Some Princes required malefaQors t be 
Executioners of death upon themſelves, 
b | I,3.c.2.1.2,n,19.0474 
ſr1s an a of Defpair to procure ones own 
death ro prevent worſe uſage from the hands 


of Enemies, 1.3-c.2.r.4.n, 8.).481 
To kill ones ſelf i3 againſt che fixth Com- 
maundment, 7bid.n.7.p.481 


It is no more [awful to kill ones ſelf, chan 
ones neighbour, becauſe our love ts ovr ſelves 
1s che meaſure of our loye ro our neighbour, 

' thbidng.p.462 

To kill ones ſelf is egainſt the Dorines of 
the Fathers, l.3..2.1,3-n-6,9 þ 483 

is rebellion againſt God, n.10.p.492 

is apainſt nature, n 11.p.48; 

Ot Sampſon's killing himſelf, 

0.3-c.2.r.3.1.13.p.483 

Of arreſting dead bodies for debr, 

E.3-0.2:7.99N, 10.514 


Debt. 


_-[n what caſes he may do ic, OP  Þ. ibid.n.10.p.642 
A q Croſs ſed in Baptifin, 1A19Þ.535 A cuſtem Eccleſiaſtical-thar is bur of a le-, 
0f ie CNT —_ 4.r.20.n,8.p.668 gal and preſumed Ayr binds us to/| 
: jo 3 t ng”. ] er "OTF conformiry, #hi N.11.p.642 
Of ehe marriage of m_—_ yu _ 22 the CharaRecr of choſe that quarrelled with | 
2.6234 34P-22D}.4.7 cuſtoms of aur Church, ib7d.n.1 19.643. 


- P. Gregory affirmed, that if Couſin-Germans 


: ] A cuſtom in the adminiſtration of a Sacre- 
kin hey wad. age ” ny. 94.241 | MenT brought up againſt the analogy and pur- 


poſe of zhe myſtery ought nor ro be compli- 


' BIT 2 ed he j cs ths 4-47-16 he. 
"$358 ae fo | The Judges by their ſentences convey 
I The dilhenley rg 7 Oy es —_ che notice of a cuſtom,  - 

AN B17 Ro % abt N.22.P.173 . 
. » Where a ow is c{labliſhed. and good, Cu- | - + 1 + + Cuſtom, or Tribute. : 
Nom. of ic (elf cannot annul it, They: do ll chat make no+ conſcience of 


. 


{.3c-6.r:6.n.2-:744 | purloining from the Cuſtom-houſe, 


Whew there is no Law, Cuſtom ſupplies P L.3.c,2:1.8,043-p.519 
he.phces © 1, 1, 4 -: 4bid.|- Ir is not lawful ro diny Cuſtotn; though co 

A cultom can joterpret a Law, , |. © ;- | rhe Farmcr:aud nor to the Prince, F 

”" Tmaedaiiad idid, n3-p.744 \ ae es) 


» IS 


A man is not bound co pay his debes,when 
to do ſo will cake away from him his natural 
, L1.c 5.r.8.n.28.p.152 

Of impriſoning inſolvent Debrors, 
\ [.3.C,2.r.7,n.5p.513 
Debtors were free from hate Credirors, it 
they did ejurare bonam copiam. 
| fy | ibid n.7.9.41% 
The ſeveral! Laws of the Romans conaern- 
ing inſolvent Debtors, | ibid.n.5,6,7,8..313 
Chriſtian Religion rakes off all rigid inflt- 
Qions from infolvenc Debtors, 7bid.n.9,p.524 
Of Delight in an evil a&ion whea iris paſ- 
ſed, L.1.6.3.7+5.per tat p85 


21s 


Dice. web 
' Whether the Dicc-makers trade be lawful, 
|  L.4:C1,7.2-1-2.52þ:416 
Whether ic be lawful to play at Dice, * 
:6 INESATþTN 
Thofe that loft any confiderable " - 
. their 


» 2” IE 


. aarc os , = 
- - - = - 


 - anos woods AE 


"The EZY 


the cipe at- Dice the Roman Law baniſhed, 

ibid.n.28. p.477 

In what  inflaner Dice may be lawful, Si 

1 

"Rules 59 be, uſed in che mangging thar kind 

# recreation, tid 32-P.9178 
vide Gaming in the letter G; 

Araroncdis L.1.C:2.3e8.20.p. 768 


Diſp enſation. 

The Comp and: Lcafare of the Diſpenſari- 
on of La L.1c.y.r.8.n.35-p.155- 
2 God can diſpenſe wichithe Law of Narure, 
.2.c.1.r.9.#. 3.þ. 201 
+ Diſpenſarion 3 15'not — for Couſcie 
oncebur-for avoiding ſcan dal or. Puniſhment, 
6,30.741 

—_ cauſes of proper diſpentarions, 
+» iid p,742 
: He that difpenſerh muſt nor injure religion 
gor any-righe nor fubjet ro him, 1.3 p,741 
Every mtter. whence the ratio Debj- 

ji.can he taken, is diſpenſable, ,*-. 
| E22.4.r9.11 I.Þ.203 
The Pope hath not power to daf] with 
the law of N Nature, 1.2:c.27.20.2.9.p.307 
humane power can diſpenſe with the 


A Laws of jeſus Ghe 
4.2.6; IL. n.1 
Dipeaſarion is ewofold, 5 ay 


No man can diſpenſe with hoſe Laws 
&low by immediace from:the 
olive Laws of Chriſt, ' "ibid ne15.. 339 
When-any condition incrinſecal'co the du- 
y.of an Peat 75 ge precepr can neither be 
. had nor ſupplied, the. duey falls wichont the! 
peed of pi PEOſeron, {.2.c,3.7-I1.n.15.0.339! 
.- A duty; whoſe. nceeffary condition: carinor | 
defagod's diſpenſed with in rhe nature of 
the ahing, noc-by any aft of Jurifdiftion, 
L2-c-397.1 Tal 3 
- Df che power. of Dilpenſacion, 50-339 
1.3.6.69.4n:1-p.940' 
Ti is twofold, proper at improper, 
thtd n.2,3.0 740: 
Mea have made many. needle diſpures: 
bw the power of Princes in diſpenſing with 
Laws, ibid.n.a 0.741 
| All Difſembling from an evil principle and 
0. cvil purpoſes is unla nlawful, 


L.3-C.24.5<t1:44P. go 


Divine, 
When the authoriry of Divines is to be fol- 
owed, L1:£.4.r.t0 nM. g.p.125 
The Ancients ſomerimes affirm a thing is 
of Divine righc, if chey have in Scripture bur 
an auchenrick example, 
1.3.c.4-r.13.n.8.9.629 


Divorce, 

It was the opinion of S; Hierom and ſome 
others,that it was not lawful for che Husband 
or wite to live with her or him char was no- 
4orjoully guilty. ot _——_ 

I.c.5.1.8.n.7.p.144 
Daty. 

. Concerning the ſupply of Duty, 
1,2.c.3.7,11.n.17.p.339 
- _ The external aftions of a Duty are deter- 

-min:d by ſomething wichour, and things 
"which afc gt in que power,and ſometimes by 
. Bur gwn.will, 1.2.c.3.1.16.n.4.p.397 
1a. whar manver an jntrinſecal. condition 
508: wantifg the durcy is releaſed, 
| L.2.C.37.11.0.15.h.338 
No man is to anſwer for an accideucal evil 
effeR, that is conſequent tochis dury, 
l.3.c.2,7.t-n. 
> "that which is neceſſary 4. be rs pol 
OY mans duty, ihid.n.10.p. 468 


"ions of Anale and Aaodle, 


iid.n.13.9.336 feaſts, 
Laws thar j| 


[F 


a vegtine doake ww cs 


> b1,e.5-7.1 0eS PT 33 
2 negarive doubt binds _=_ ro a&ion, +, | 


I £.5.7,2.M,1Þ 134 
What is a private dann;  ibid.0.7.p,134 
a'doubcing Conſcience a man may 
:— but aganife- 4 ſcrupulous he may,” 
52-} ,* EnaCiGr. 2:8-3.p,160 
: In all matters of doubt when the Caſe on 
cieher hand is equal; fo char the” Gotſcience 
cannot determine;chere the Examples ot good 
men are of great ufe ro derermine ics 
E2.c.2.1.7.N.43.P.295 
The Do&ors of the Church cannoc give 
ſufficient authority ro a tradicion, 
. \ T2.c,3.r.14.n.41.p.380 | 
Concerning Darandes his diſtinRian; Ligat 
Conſtientia Errones, Jed nor: obligat. 
L.1.c.3.7,2.n.26.p.80 


Duel. 


of the way of proving vnes innocence by 
Duel, ' $.3.c.2.1;6.n.12:p.5<9 
- In what caſes judicial Duels arc lawful, 
1bi4.n. 133. $10} 


- 


£ 


Dromkenneſs. 

| Of thoſe thar permir it in their houſes at 
| L 4.c,1-n.21,0/772 

Whether and in what manner ir may leffen| 
a Crime, > L.4.c.1.r.6n.14.p 802 
Of the Crimes done in drunken diſtempers: 

- ibid,n.1o.p.801 

What difference there is in the obligationof 


a Law of Chriit in ref} of the outward and 
inwart action, L2.6.3.1.16.n 4-p.397 
E, 

: Eafter. | 


Aſter was not infticared by command | 
of the Apoſtles, 1.3.c.q.r 13.n.12.þ.631 
It is no diſhenour to rhar feaſt, to affirmi 
the Apoſtles did nor intend ro make Taws con- 
-cerning it, L:3.c.4.r. 131.13 þ.632 
Eafter feſtival was in uſe, chobgh nor com- 
manded in the Apoſtles rime, ibid. 
The meaſures of Eating and drinking, | 
1.4-c.2,2,n.2, 


Eccleſiaſt ics. 

Rules concerning the reſidency of Ecclefi- 
aſticks or their tranſlation, 

L.1.c.2.7.5.n.22.Þ.53 

A Decretal of Pope Evariſtus concerning 

Ecclefiaſticks leavirig their Churches, diffal- 

lowing ic upen any pretence, ibid.23-p.53; 

An a& of the Nicene Creed concerning the 

ſame our of S, Hierom, 


An explicacion ef the Allegation, our of 
S. Hierom, ibid.n. 25-p.53 
Some inftances of Rings and Prieſts driven 
from their -—— exorbitanc Ecclefia- 
ſtical power, L.3.c.31.4-n.11.$.549 
Ecclefiaſtical powet differs much from the 
Civil, 1.5.c.3.#.4.n.19.þ.5 52 
Divers Eccleſiaſtical Lawns made by Empe- 
rours, L.3-c.3-r.5-n.5 p.556 
Baronius anſwered, who "Mrs, thoſe Ec- 
clefhaſtical Laws made by Emperours were 
anjuſt, 1.3.c.3.r.8.1.7.p.556 
Donatus ſaid, What hath the Emperour to 
do with the Charch# 
1.3.c-3.#.5.n.6.p.556 
s. Chryſsftom teaches thar an Eccleſiaſtical 
perſon though an Apoſtle muſt be ſubje& ro 
the civil power, 1.3.c,3.7.6.n.1.p.557 


Inſtances eo prove 'that the civil power 
hath # power of coercion over Ecclefiaſticks, 


b2.c.2,7,60n,27,28.p.6 65; 


_ L3:0:3.17,6:n,3-p.558 


Jn 


ibid, |- 
An explication of he Decreral of Evariftus, | 


wherein confiſts the k6nour of an Eccleſi- 
| 1.3.c, pr.6.n.18-p.563 
*Eeclefinſlichs have nor a temporal power 
in order to'4 ſpiricual end; 
{.3 6.3 7 4.n.24.573 
: (IF lzat, ſaying, Eccleſia of fv republica, non 
Reſpublica in Eccleſp ja, explained, 
ibid.n.8. p.576. 
” The4liſtin& pars and meaſures of the Ec- 
clefaſtcal and Civil frown 
L.3.c.4.7.5.. p.608 
obs I of che Ecdetiaſti jeal. f from 
Civil power, 1.3.c.4.r7.9.n.l.p 614 
See por 6 in C, word Chaceiy 
of the Hebrews lying torhe Egyptians, 
L.3.c.2.1.5.n.7.p.438 
The councit of Eliberts "eccbes againft 
pittures in Churches, 
[.2,2.1.6.n.33..257 


Ezaperour 
they made divers Eccleſiaftical Laws, 
_ 0.3:.3.r:5.#.5.$.556 
Honorins the Emperour miade a Law con- 
cernitg the clefion of che Popes 


l.1.c.3.r.cin.g.þ.559 
Donatis faid, Whar hath che Emperour ro 
| do with the Church ? - ibid.n.6.559. 


Baronins affirms thoſe Eccleſraſtical Laws 
were unjuſt-thar the Emperour made, an.an- 
ſwer to ir, /' Ibid. n7;pig57 

Pope Gregory the great ſubmitted ro Mau- 
ritius the Emperour 1h n Ecclefiaſtical Law, 

3-£.3-7. Kru «7+P- a3 £4 

Euſcbius Biſh»p of m___ 7 yielded 
baniſhed by the Emperour though the peo- 
ple offered ro defend him\f.3.c.3,7.6.n 2.þ.557 

The Archimandrices of Conſtantinople 
wricting tothe Pope,mencioned the Emperour 
as head cf the Church, 1bid n.t9.p.566 

The Empefour hath power over Batons, 

idid.n.21.p.466 

Emperour is to be obeyed againſt the will 
of rhe Biſhop, - 1bid.n.22.Þ.567 

ge is ro de obeyed againſt the will of che 
"Biſhop in ations char by empire are changed 


into good or bad reſpectively, 
ibid.n:23-p.563 


The Biſhops of Rome bawoye © che Ro- 
man Empire; 3-C.3 1.7.n.4.p-373 
bu. firſt Councils were called by the Em- 
pero thi2.n.r0.p.577 
He » hd the primacy in eight General Coun- 
els, . tbid.n.10-p.577 
The Emperours did diſmiſs the Councils, 
L.3.c.3.4.9.n.11.p 578 : 
S. Hierom diſputing againſt Raffinus, diſ- 
proves a certain Synod, becauſe Ruffines could 
not fhew what Empcrour called it, 
thid.n.11,p.598 
Decrees made by the Emperours concern- 
ing martets of Faith, :bid.h.13,14-p.578 
Empire is mcluded th Juriſdifon, 
1.3.c.4.y.1.n.8-þ.583 
There is no Empire i in preaching, 
tbid.n,12.þ. 587 
Never any Canons of the prithicive Church 
did oblige the people, unleſs eſtabliſhed by 
the Emperour, ' £3.c.4:r.5,n.4..600 
Of $. Ambroſe excommunicaring Theodoſias : 
Babylas excommunicating the Em r Des 
cius : Athanaſins, the Prefett of Libja': Chry- 
fftom, the Empreſs Eudexia, 
[.3.c.4-r.9.n2;9.p.504 
Sce mare in the title King and Prince, 80. 
Hildebrand did ill t@® excommunicate the 
Emperour Henry, I.3.c.4.r.10.n.L1 þ. 629 
Of Eras his ſacrificing ro Baal;' 
l:3.c.g.r. 2. h.28.p-152 
& h.37-Þ.155 


End. 
Ar a&ioff receives the denomittition of 


good or bad from the end, 
[4.661.941. [ 


How 


5 


AE AIC. e + —_ 


The- 'T able. 


NR - 


- dd. 


Fug 


— — 


How the Glory.of Gcd is't9be reconciled 
with ch9ſe ether lower ends which we fer for 


cur adibns,: -. 2 ee 0:2-7.2.0.1 
How temporal ends are to be ſubordinate 
to ſpiricual, tbid.n.2 


Fines mandati ſunt dil;gertcr enfladiend', 
ES \-- 4442.73.14 


Englande.nc fs - 
There is no article in the faith of the 
Church of England, bur is*poſſiible -ro be ct- 
feed by the ordinary power. of God, 
| &  40.1.c.23-r.3-n.$0.p.42 


In England no Council is of Authority but 


the firſt four general Councils, 


1.3.C.4.Y.14-n2.p.215' 


The Church of England retains in all her 
Offices but one ceremony, that is not of di- 
vine inſticution or Apoſtolical, 
pus 2 [.3.c.4.r.20.n..p,65? 

The refofmation made 
xy the Eighth was never rhe worſe becauſe he 
propoſcd to'himfelt (poilblyY-an evil end; 


L-3-(1,943:8-5.$.450: 


*ETixanpO-, *Emidixaloulon, , 


4.2.C,2.143,h$3Þ-223,& 234 
- - | Fe , before that a of God's 


| Equity. 
Of Equiry in interprecing penal Laws; 


.3.C.6.r7.1.n.2.p.678 | 


Of Equity in-puniſhments;, +  - 

py-1 1.3;C-6.7.1.n,16;p.727. 
ir 1+ £5 be practied for the ends of charity, 
and juſtic:,, nvt opprefiion, . _:;, | 
tb'dr,2;n.g.p730 
1.2.c.3.1-13.n.9.Þ.348' 


_— 


Eheaolprazoan 


Errour, 
The'cauſes of ir, 
The meaſures of obedience: dye ro an er- 
ring Conſcience, 
-If the chivg which 1r commands be indiffe- 
rent we may-foltow ic withaur ſin; 
It an Errivg Conſcience diftare a thing to 
" be gaod which 15 nar-good, nor rofoliow that 
' GiQtare and not to do that thing is no ſin, 


tbig.n29.p.82 |- 


If an, Er:ing Conſcience affirm that which 
is good or igdifferenc to be evil, ir. is no fin 

" £o 0znic that action, ibid.n.30.p.82 

If an Erring Conſcience 1ay that ſuch an 
ation is lawful only, when of it ſelf ic is 
£032d, we fin not whether we do it or not do 
5 . 

"If an erring Conſcience commands what 
ts imply evil, or forbids that which 1s abſo- 
Turely commanded, the man fins whether he 
obcys. or obeys not. tbid.n.32 

How the: error of an abuſed Conſcience 

- muſt be removed, L.1.C.3.1,7.p.88 


{ Example. 
. An Example ont of the Old Teftament js 
not in all things ſufficient warrant for us, | 
paft 4 Lt £.2.1.7,n-26.p.290 
The aRivns. of good men in Scripture are 
not a competent warrant for our imi:ation, 
« nor only. when they are reproved, bur even 
wheu they are ſer down wichourt a cenſure, 
7 02s ibid.n.2.7..290 
>. The ations of men in the Qld Teſtament 
though atteſted and brought to effett by the 
- providence of God, are not to be made ex- 
; ainples a:w2ys by us, 
eas l.2 c.2.r.7 n.28,p.230,& 422 
Examples in matters of war are ever moſt 
dingerous precedents, ibid.n.31.,0,291 
A 'baw being changed, Examples which 


were given in proportion to that Law are nor | 
wid.n.32-p.291 | 


- W be igurcaredy 


i England by Hen: | 


+ ſent, and which he cannor lielp,does not evil 


Ex:£.3.7.1N-2,3 p.96 
L1«C.3-7.2.n.28.p.80 


tbid. 


tbid.n.31.p.82 | | 


(er, | 


Examples are inſtead of a Rule,when there 
is NORC, IE 

The greareſt uſe of: Examples 15 in; rhe 3#n- 
rerpretation of Laws, when the [eter js eq 1- 
vocal or the Example:doubrful, 2: 
vEL4 = L.2.C.2.r.7n.44p.295 
what examples maybefatelyfoliowed,” 

TY [oo 0 01  tbid.n.q7:p.295 

Thar Example-s/ſafe,; where we find upon 
the aRion the mark of Gods bleſſing, 

3 N3d $1.5 ntfer 1nt 10 2tbid:megBipedog 
- In all-macttrers of doubt when the caſe'on 
eirher-hand is equal, ſo -thar rhe Conſcience 
cannor derermine,there the Examples of good 
nien'are of great uſe to determine it, 

2414 39: v2 502 2 thidalg3Þ.294 


+ & OJ Yi; 
AID , Evil. 
'Taſtances of holy and great men thar-tmve 
done evil to the' end: char good night. come 
of it, *' SIS L.1.c.5.r.8.n.28-p.152 
When the Evils are ſubordinate and rela- 
tive, the leſs may . be done to prevent the 
greater, 1-1. | thidn.3g.K153 
the marures cauſes,and meaſures of Evil, :; 
= of 1 199gt 2 2 ibjdens34-B11 54) 
He that makes uſe of a material part of a fin 


| ſeparate frb6ny their Biſhops or Priefts, 
A wbidng0p.254 | OL 


already prepared, ro which he gives no con- 


for a-gobd end, tbid,n.47 $5155 
are by God forbidden, becauſe they were 
ER [,2,C1.r, 1:n.58 p.184 
_ Of 80leration of evil, 


ir, bur he thac chooſerh nor co da ir, 
7 1.4.C.1.T,1.N16-Þ.957! 


Everlaſting. | 
The word among the Jews does not al-' 
ways ſignifie'erernaly”; j/,2,0.2.7, 1,0 01;P.201, 


y oo 
= 


TT 


TIE Execs ner. __” 

- An Execurioner 1s not to refafe to do His! 
office, if he know the priſoner unjuſtly con- 
demncd, L 1.c.2:7.8:n.25.p 65.8 1,7:p.62, 
In what caſe the criminal 1s ro be Execuri- 
oner again!t himſelf, L,3.c.2.1.2:0.472 
Exceptio.firmat regulam in non exceptis, | 
|  0.2.c.2.r.6.n.31-p.264 
Concerning the Excellency of rhings, and 
how to be eftimared,. 13-c.3.r.6.n.9.p.560 
Exceſs, reaſons againſt ir, 


[.3.c,2.r.9.p.520 


Excommunication. 
Concerning ir, L3:c.1r.1.n19-p.435 
&1.3:c,2.1.2.n.14415,16.p.472 
+ what are the effeds of ir, | 
*- {3.c.4r.1.n.15,16.p.588 
- .Sce the title Keys, .1n K, 
A King cannot be excommunicated, 
{7ÞS L. 3.c.4.7,7 .n 4,5 þ. 604 
the Primitive Biſhops never durſt think. of 
. Excommunicating Kings, 
0:3cc:4-r.7.n.9,p.60g 
Of S, Ambroſe Excommunicating Theodo- 
ſius: Babylas, che Emperour 'Decius: Arha- 
paſius, the prefeft of Libya : Chryſoftom , 
che Empreſs Eudoxia, t*c. 


[.3.c.4.r.7 n.8,9.p.605 
- but the Church may deny the Sacrament co 
evil Princes, ; .* tbid.n.10.p,606 


Excommunication the greater and the leſ- 
' ibid r.8.n.1,p.608 
Excommunication improperly ſo called, 
when we refuſe ro communicate with one 
. chat is not excommunicated, bid.n.3.p.609 
this:1s not warrantable, ibid.n.4 
Neuher the Pcople or Kipg are to be ex- 
communicated, . ibid.n.7.p.611 


[c js falſly ſaid by ſome, that ſome things | 


{ cation, 
| I2,c.2-1.,9h 11,12 p,287 | 
To have a power:of chooſing Evil is an im- | 
perfeQion and infeliciry, /.4.c.lr.t ni þ 754 ! 
"He does not eſchew evil that does nor do; 
#:thar communicate with the excommunicated, 


* Ig what Caſes It is lawful for the people to 


03 4r8ac. 
of the leſfer Extothinunicaniy, "Ki; ng 
_ thid nl2P.61i2 
The Biſhop;cannor Excommunicate-any of 
the: Princes ſervants wichour his leave, 
wo ibid.n. 14.p.614, 
In the leffer Excommunication the three. 
nal and ſpiritual pare depends not upon the 
Princes conſcnt,' bur the excernal does, ibid 
Of the grearer Excommunicarion, - 
"Ex BER L.3:Co4.r.8:;x8.p.613 
The Biſhop! in -infiiRing” the- greacey Fx. 
communication depends not upon the Ciyif 
power, + ISt=2501 3 tbid n,18.p 613 
. The reaſgn: why the Biſhop-depends upon 
the conſent of the Civil power in the exer. 
ciſe of che leſſer: Excommunication-: and nor 
of the greater, | tbid.n.19.p.255 
 Excommunication for an unjuſt cauſe bins 
SE —  0,3c.43.,99m-2.þ.616 
. for a'light. caufe- binds before men bur nor 
before God, +1051, #bid.n.33.615 
- In what cafes Excommunication may bein. 
flited,io4 1} 01 59), 07 4,3.0:4-E95.6.p.616 
Ir: ſhould. be the laft remedy; !* > +}, 


7 209Gb 0 L.3.c.4:7.9:.7p.516 
Unlawful ro. Excommunicate any man for 
nor paying the fees of Courts, 
Rte oo £556 Tbidm.9.p.616 
Spiritual Eenſures muſt nor be inflicted for 
zemporal cauſes,!' 7 - Thi4:.10.p.617 
. '1Excommunication 7þfo fatto in'a law 1s not 
ro be underſtood ofthe greacer Excommuni- 
;  "'tbid.n.11.,p.25901113.0.618 
We may not communicate with thoſe thar 
are juſtly Excommunicated, 
.4.55.0.214.6,2.0: 1.36.4. 10-p.618 
When'the Church: excommunicates thoſe 


fhe only inflicts che leſſer Excommunication 
and-binds only excernally, ; 

| [.3.c:4:r16.n.a.f.619 
-: The Church by Excommunicartion intends 
not to forbid ariy ſuch enrercourſe or com- 
mwunion ro which we ſtand preoblig'd by the 
Law of Nature,” God, or the fupream Civil 
power, | l. 3.C.4.7.10 nes. 619 


'' We may lawfully converſe with an Exeom- 
' municate perſbn; | 


tbid.h7.$.619 
To whar reſtraint of converſation Excom- 
munication dves oblige, tbid.n.2.p.620 
Whar uſage Excommunicated perſons are 
to have from us, —- 1bid.n.10,p.621 
What 1s the defign of the Church when 
ſhe inflifts cenſures on rhoſe that communicate 
wich che excommunicated, bid n.12.p 622 
Hildebrand. did ill ro Excommunicare the 
Emperour Henry and his ſubje&s, thrd, 
Ic is dangerous ro communicate with thoſe 
that are excommunicated, ibid,n, 13.621 


F, 


F Fables and fictions, whether lawfal, 
L. 3.Cc2.r.g.n,19.0.495 


Cecil's faſt or the jejunium Cecilianum, the 
abſurdiry of it, ' 431.14 
The evil effefts of-immoderate Faſting, 

n I.1.c.6,r.g.n.12-p.164 
In the firſt ages of the Chriſtian Church 
they kepr their Faſts with liberry, 


1,3.c.4.7.13at15.p,632 

Faſts obſerved by thi Ancients dh fx 

vers, 1.3 c.4.r.13.n.17 p.632 

- Concerning the weekly Fatis,Saturday and 

Friday, tbid.n.23.0.635 
The Rogation Faſt and Ember-week, 

1b1d.n.23.þ.635 

& ibid.r.15.n.t1.p.643 


Fafttim walet, fieri non debuit, 1nftances ad 

[1mirations of that rule, /.2.c.1.r.7,8.per tot. 
Faſting of irs neceflity and abuſe, 

| + 0,3:0.47,1 TatOhau8 


The Table. 


C— 


Ic is not to be offered ro God for good 
works, but with chew, 'T ibid. 
The Roman Faſis Superſtitious, 
| tbid. n.19.p.656 
The niceties of the Roman Church abour 
Faſting, [.3-c.4.7,17.n.21.p.658 
In what caſes, and whar perſons are tyed 
to the obſervation of Eccleſiaſtical Faſts, \ | 
| l.3.c.4.1-19.n 4.þ.660 
The fick and weak are exempted from 
the Laws of Faſting, _ #bid.n.5.p.661 
Laws of Faſting are ſparingly ro be im- 
pos'd _ thid.n.7.p,664 
Needleſs ſcruples abour faſting, 
x No whe” 1g 4g 
e uſefulneſs of Faſtin tbid.n. 9.p.66 
ig Canon Law forbids a faſt of ws > 
three days, or that is beyond our ſtrength, 


tbid, 
Lictle uſe of the Fleſh Faſt, 
| tbid.n,to p.664. 
Fiſh as delicious and luxurious as fleſh, ; 
ibid, 
Faſts of many days continuance ought nor 
to be impoſed ſeverely, 1.3.c.4.7.19,n.12.p.664 
Unleſs it be by rhe Civil power, 
ibid.n.13.Þ.565 
Too much abſtinence in Faſting brings 
fometimes madaeſs, -- 7.3.c.4.r. 20.n.17.p.675 
of Faſting, 
I. 2,c,3.r.14+-n-55.p.334. & L.2. 
c3.r,8.n. 1,2,&Cc.p.735 
Reaons proving it to be a duty, 
[.2.c.3.r.8-n-3-p.318 
Of the manner of irs obligation difterent 
from other ducies, 1.2.c.3.r.8.n.6.p.318 
The words ot Sr. Chryſoltome concerning 
Faſting explained, 1.3.C. 1.r-1.n.18.p.434 
. . Words of Sr, Baſil concerning Faſting ex- 
plained, ibid. 
The Ecclefiaſtical Laws concerning Faſting 
do not oblige in caſe of ſickneſs or the like, 
[.3.c.1.1.2.2.n,8.p.446 
The Primitive Church did appoint Faſt- 
we days, [. 3c. 4.7.4.N-3-P-593 
Of the Faſt of Lent and the weekly Faſt- 
ing days, 1,3.c,4.1-13.n.4.p.628 
Teſtimonies of the Fathers ſhewing rthar 
the Church had no Faſts bur voluntary, 
ibid.n,9.p.630,631 
Of breaking Faſting-days. 
[,3-C.1.7-1.n.18.p.434 
& ibid.n,29.0.440 


Faith. .. 

It is not lawful ro declare thoſe things thar 
are proved our of Scripture by probable ar- 
meats to be arcicles of Faich, 

L.3.6.4-r.17.n,10,11,12.p-653 

_ The Catholick Church in matters of Fatch 
154 Wicneſs, nota Judge, 

| L.3.c.4-r.21.n.1.p.630 

Religion. and Faith are not within , the 
power of a Father, l.3.c.g.r.4.n.1.p.7-0 

The Jews believed God would nar puniſh 
the ſin of che choughts, unleſs ic were againſt 
the Faich, L.4.c.1.r.5.n.18.p.798 

Faith and reaſon are not-oppalire, 

| L.1.c,2.1.3.n-20.p.35 
What Faith is, ibid. 

| Faith is in other Sciences beſides Theolo- 
logy, ibid.n.21 

Faith it ſelf is an a& of reaſon, 


tbid.n.24.p.36 it: 


What Faith, infuſcd by God, is, | 
| i1bid.n.25.p.37. 
_ - How Faith and Reaſon ſerve one anorher, |! 


' he 1.C-2:1.3.N-$2:$+43:|' 


The Foundation of Faith laid by Chriſt and! 
his Apoſtles is plain and eafie,and hath bur a 
tew Articles, L.2.c.3.r.14.n. 64.p.386' 

The Symbols of Faith in the New Teſta- 
ment are ſhort, /.24c, 2; ads prafingss! 

The Apoſtles baptizd'Profelyres upon the 
confeſſion of a very few Articles, 


ibid.n,66.p.389. 


ing matters of Faich, 


mented firſt, 


his ſingle teſtimony, 


ſing, TER ibid, 
Children muſtmaintain their Parents and 
| Fathers, 1.3.c.5.r.3.n.1.y.6983 


rs maintain his Father during't 


Juſtin Martyr affirms, thar if any man 
ſhould even then (in his times) live accor- 
ding to the Law of Moſes, ſo that he believes 
in Jeſus Chritt crucified, he ſhall be faved, 

ibid.n.67.p.339 

The Primitive Fathers required the belief 
of a few Articles, 1.2.C.3 Y.14.n.67,68-p.339 

Tr was the ſence of the firſt Ages, that the 
Creed ſhould not be enlarged, | 
ibid n.£9.p.389 


dice the Fither's Civil rights, ibid. n.2* 
A Father 'hath no authoricy after hi 
death, , [.3.c.5.r.9.n.1.p.70 
When their Fathers are dead the Sons owe 
much ro the memory of them, © © | 
| l. c.5.r.8.n2.p.701 
Whar regard we ſhou!d have to our dead 
Fathers, ibid.n.3-p.70} 
The Argument in A.-Gelljus, that" proves 
we ought not c©O obey the command of our 


The Ancient Church in the Creed of Con- 
ſtantinople and Nice added only new expli- | 
cations, no new Articles, ibid. n.7 3 $391 | 

Every Conclufion drawn from a belic ved 
truth 1s certain but pot neceſſary, 

t1bid.n.74-p.351 

Many things are neceffary to be believed 
upon the account of obedience more than 
upon theaccount of Faich, 75id.n.76p 392 

About matters of Faith no mans Conſci- 
ence ought to be preſſed wich any authort'y, 
bur of Chriſt enjoyning or the Apoſtles decla- 
ring whar is necefſary, 7bid.n.83..393 394 

Faith is to be kept even with an Enemy, 

l.3.c2r 5 n.194p.495 

but not if the perſon engaging had nor 
competent power, 1bid.n.ig.Þ.446 


decrees made by the Emperours concern- 
L.3:0.3-r.7-1,14f.578 


Father. 
Children oughr to obey their Parents or 
Fachers, {.3-Co ger. 1 «N.1.Þ.693 
three reaſons to enforce che Duty, 
ibid.n.1,2,3 693,594 
If a Father and. Son being partners in 4 
Crime be to «ndure torment to force confeſli- 
on, the Law commands. che Son to be tor- 
">... E265,.1-4.2-3.094 
Fachers are to us in the place of God, 
ibid, n.1.p.653 
Fathers bleſs rheir children, En 
2 4.3.c.5.r.1.n.3.p,694 
The Curſes of Fathers are ominous, 
ha ibid.n. 3.p.694 
A Fable teaching children to obey their 
Fachers commands, - [3 c.5.r.1.n.4.p.695 
Ir 15 a fin for Children to reje& the Coun- 
ſels or holy Precepts which their Farhers 
give chem, ibid.n 3.p.695 
The power of Fathers over their children, 
1.3.c.5,r.2.n.1.,p.656 
An inſtrument of political peace, tid, 
The Fathers power the fountain of the 
Royal, ibid. 
The Judge is aurhoriz'd in the Law of Mo- 
ſes ro puniſh with dearth crimes committed a- 
gainſt the private authority ofa Farther upon 
1bid.n. 2:p.655 
A Fathers anger muſt be ſuch as muſt have 


Fathers, anſwered, & FA s.r%.#:2 P-7<4 
A Son is not to obey his Father in 
things impious, tbid n.3Þ-7' 5 


chorgh che Fathers command may ve neg- 
lefted,his Authority muſt no-, 1bid.n 4.p.705 
it che Son cranſoreſs the Law by his Fa- 
thers conunand, his puniſhment is the more 
cafe, i1bid.n.s 
Velle non Creditur, qui obſequitur imperio Pa- 
tris aut domini, ibid. 
The authority cf Fathers over their chil- 
dren proved, with the meaſures there6f, 
[.3-C.5.1.7 n.44$6,7,8. 705706 
In what caſe the Soh may complain of his 
Father co the Judge, 21d.n.7.p.706 
[r 1s not Jawful for Sons to enter into a 
ſtate of Religion a,airft their Fachers will, 
| ibid. r.8.n.3.p.707 
Thomas Aquinas did, ibid, 
A Son cannor withdraw himſelf from un- 
der his Fathers Government, and pur him- 
ſelf under another, tbid.n.s.p.708 
It 1s forbid by the Council of Gangra, 
| : ' ibid p.qc8 
S. Auguſtine and S. Ambroſe affirm that 
a Father cannot kinder his Son from going 
into a Monaſtery ; bur then it was not a per« 
perual bond, but only as a School for E- 
ducation, rae 7b14.n.6.,p.708 
Inſtances ſhewing that Sons may not enter 
into a religious Order without their Fathers 
ewe +. | ' - thidn6.p.708 
Charles the.Great made a Law againſt iP 
ARES | ibid, 
Children fp, that marry againſt their Fa» 
thers will, | L.3.c.s r.8.n.7.p.709 
the Ancients judged ſuch marriages illegi- 
rimare, . thid.n.8.p.709 
The Law of Nature requires Sons to ask 
their Fathers leave in marriage, 
ne : ibid.n.g.p.719 
Marriages, made againſt che will of the Fa- 
ther were 1nvalid by the Civil Law, tbid. 
The Church ſomerime did excommunicate 
thoſe rhar, warried wi:hout the conſent of 
their Fathers or Parents, _. ibid,n.11,p71t 
The conſent of Fathers or. Parents 13 nor 
eſſentially neceſſary to the validity of marrt- 
aze, \ L3:05r-2,14-p.711 
though the canſert of «vg Father 2 Pa- 


Diſcipline for his end;'nor revenge, ' 
NOT TO Y ibid.n.p.697 
Againſt a Fathers tyranny there is no reme- 
dy bur in the Civil power, _ thid.n.3 
A Father muſt uſe moderation in' chaſti- 


revts being waliting capnor _ invalidate the 
contra, yer it may hinder the poſſeſſion. 

Fn, 1b1d.n 16 p.713 

The Fathers's natural. power over the Son, 

. thid.n.17.p,913 


' Mainrenance'is a part of that honour thar 
is due to Faetzers; © - ibrd.n.2.p 65 


A Son is bound 'to- maincain his indigent | 


Father, though the'Father be onclan'd,, , 
ws to ne 1 A ant pra. 
The indigent Father is ro be red ra- 
cher than rhe-Son;,!*: © i1btl-h.4$ip:659 
The Civil Law permics the Father tq ſell 
his 'Son for higmeceſſary ____ ali 
el —0,3.C,5-r.3.n,4 Þ.699 
And if a' Son devy tr/the ay fs e's 
We) '* 
mY SLAC Billn.5.p.699 
Religion and Fdlth are not within the F2- 
cher's power,” - © ibid.+.4.n.1.p,700 
A child is';not't6'be baptiz'd without bis 
Father's leave, 974 0 4 "*7bir, 
" "The Religion 'of che Son muſt nor preju- 


His political power, ,. _ 76id.n.18.p.714 
this lacrer every Commonyealch hach pow- 
er ro EXtefid or ſtreighren, | 7h1d.n,19.p.914 
of Exemption from che p.wer of Fathers, 

= ' .,th14.n.20.p.716 

A Son. is never exempted from. his Fachers 


natural power, _ dS tbid. 
Of his polizical power the Laws derermine 
the meaſure and period, ibid, 


The Sons wite is In cte;Fathers power af-. 
rer.marriage,. +111 1#d.n.21.Þ.716 
If 4 Son be. a Mapiftrate, the Magiſtrate is 
exermmpred from the Faticrs powes, buc nor 
the Son,  thidn.22.p.717 
1t a Son enters into holy orders, ic quicy 
him nor from bis du:y.ro, his Father, | 
ODD __ wbidn.23-p.nt7 

'* A Fittier tannor hinder rhe marriave cf his 
children,it they are. fac gone in loye, and he 
at firſt promored it,  ibidena.porg 


fe C111 law purs nor Sans und:r their 
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The Table. 
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Mother bur their Farher, i4btid.n.28.p.717 
Some caſes in which a Father ought nor co 
force his children ro marry, _ 
ibid. n. 33,34 Þ+720 
A man is bound to the duty of maincainiog 
| his Father,though he have made a vow of his 
eſtate ro the Church, /.3.c-6.7.3-1-14-9.733 
Thoſe thar do to us all the ducies of Fa 
thers, we are bound toas our Fathers, 
ib1d.n. 24.þ.744 
the power thar Fathers have over cheir 
children, and the reaſons ot it, 
| 1.2.c.2.7.6.n.65 p.280 
The power of Fathers in infliting puniſh- 
ments, [.3.C.2.1.6 n.JeÞ+507 
The fifth Commandment of honouring our 
Facher and Mother the Jews aecounted co the 
firſt cable, 1.2 c.2.r.5.n.8.p.240 


Fathers of the Church. 

Of the authority of choſe Books that were 
written by the ancient Fathers, 
[.3.C.497,22-n.4,5p.689 

concerning their judgment in controver- 
fies, ; L.1.c.47.10.n.l,þ.122 

they cannot . give ſufficient authority to 2 | 
traditian, L.2.c.3-.14-1.42 þ.379 

The Primitive Fathers required the belict 

of a few articles, 0.2.c.3.7.14n.67,68.p.385 


Fear. 

What influence Fear hach upon the mora- 
lity of our ations, L4.c.14r.7.p.8-6 
In Divine Commandments no fear of rem- 

| evil is an excuſe, /.4.c.1.r.7-n.2.p.807 
what influence Fear hath upon contratts, 
marriages, &c. ? ibid.a.7.p.808 

The Law calls nothing a juſt fear, bur che 
fear of che greateſt evils, as death, G5. 

: ibid.n.8.p.808 

Whether I am bound ro keep my promiſe 
which I make, fearing to loſe my life if I de- 
ny, thid.n.g.p.809 
'No reverential Fear can excuſe a fin or 
nullifie a contra, ibid.n.10-p.8-9 
© why fear hath upon our aRfons a difterenc 
influence from orkec paſſions, as luſt, avger, 

aws, 


c. : tbid.. 
Fear is the band of all ! 
| OE [.2.C,1.7.3.n.1.p-186 


even in good men Fear js the inſtrument 
of juſtice, _ _ ihid.n.6.p.187 
” Fear the attendant of a guilty Conſcience, 
{Ss | L1.ct.r.2.0.14p.14 
another Fear there is always joytied with 
true peace of Conſcience, tbid.n.25.0.19 
' Its lawful ro perſwade fools and children 
by Mormo's inſtead of arguments, 
7 L.r.c.2.r.6n.19.p.61 
nce into crrour, 
E.1.c.3.r.1-n.q.p 76 


| 


\ Fear abuſes the Conſcie 


Iris conſequent to the weakneſs and blind- 
neſs of our'nature, LL 4.c.t.r.1.n.g.754 
to grant Free-will. does nor diſparage the 
grace of God, tbid.n. 6.p.754 
ro have a power of chufing evil is an im- 
perfeQion and inteliciry, ibid.n. 5.0.9 54 
wherein confifts char freedom which the 
death of Chriſt hath pur us inro, 
l.3.c.1.r.1.n. 29 p.438 
The Fifth Commandment of honouring 
our Father and Mother, the Jews accounted 
co the firſt Table, I.2.c.2.r.6.n.8.p.2.50 
What influence Fraxd has upon contracts. 
L.q c.1.r.6.n.22-p.805 
The precepts of Forgiveneſs and charity are 
not againſt executing penal Laws, 
l,3.c 21,1.n 3,þ 466 
Ir is Jawful ro perſwade Fools and chil- 
dren by Mormo's inſtead of arguments, 
l.1.c.2.r,6.n.19.p,61 


G. 


HE Gallican Church 1s ruled by thoſe 
Eccleſiaſtical Laws that their Kings have 
made, L.3.c.3-r.5-n.7-p.556 
| Galat. 5.3. he that is circumciſed is a deb- 
tor of the whole Law, 73.n.lo 
St. Gregory. 
his doftrine our of /1b.32. moral.c.18, cen- 
ſured, 4 L.1.c.5.r.8.n.18p.149 


Greek Church. 
The reaſon why that Church would con- 
form co none of che Weſtern Churches, nei- 
ther reformed nor other, {.2.c,1.r.1,n.21.p,172 


Gaming. 

Rules to be obſerved in Gaming, 
. F.4.c.1.r.2.n.32.p.978 
Of Gaming, | L.4.c.1.r.2.n.37.Þ.776 
Of Gaming-houſes and the puniſhments | 
by ſome Laws inflicted, ibid.n,28.p.776 
In what caſes Gaming is law, ibid. 
whether ir be lawful to play obly to reco- 
yer ones loſs,  _ bid.n,zq p.776 
whether ir be lawful co Game when I give 
away all I win to the poor, 7bid.n.35.p.776 
whether a man has right of pofſefſion to 
what he wins by Gaming, ?bid.n.35.p.581 
not lawful ro Game for money,7b.n.37.P.782 
young men ſhould nor game, 7b.n.38.p.78 2 


Gerſon. 
l.3c.4 r.9.n.12.p.617 
God. 
that there is a God proved by Conſcience, 


, L1C1.r.1.ng 
He rules 1o our minds by Faith and Con-! 


_ His miſtake, 


pulous Conſcience, 


Of che Fears of a fcru 
Nq L.r,c.6.r.5.n.9 p.164 
; | 


| 
1 
' 


Feaſts. 
The Apoſtles made no Laws. concerning 
Feaſts, ſairh Socrares UV.3.c.4.7.13.n.13.p.632 
_ of Feaſting, and irs luxury and due mea- | 


tures, —_ T0.4.c.1.t.2.n,21,p.772 
© Of chofe rhar permir Drutkenneſs in cheir , 
bouſes ar Feaſts, . bid.” 


© Among the Romans works of neceſſity and 
charicy were permicred on Feſtivals, 
| L.2.C,2.4.6:n, 57.Þ.277 


, > Fornication. © 4 
. the congreſs of berroched. perſons is not For- 


'nication-befofe God," '1.3.c.5.r,8,n,16.p.71 3 


© Of thoſe Commonwealths rhat permig tor- 
_- 
L.1c.5.r.8.0.17.p,148 
aftodiendi, 
L.4.c, 23.3.1 «4 


Free-will; and Fredo; c 
L4ColT.LÞ752,753 | 


Kicarion and. publick ſte 
 _ Fines mandati funt diligenter c 


Of Free-will, 


ſcience ; the difference of thoſe two faculties, 
,2'- ibidn.10.p.4 
Juſtice and Truth are the ſame in Us and 
in Gad, : - Aibi6: 21+ 3h-38,p.40 

God hath ſaid ir,therefore ir is rue, is the 
greateſt reaſon iv the world; -{bid.n,65.p.46 
to obey- God never hath an unayaidable 


. 


dilemma, _ - > t11:6.37,3-n.9.p.83 
It. was ill ſaid by thoſe that affirmed. that. 
God cannot change the Law of Narure, 
TING 1,2:c.4-1.1.n.49.p.182' 
Nothing is unlawful antecedently co God's 
Comy 1enty - - + (2.5. 1-r.1n-58.9.183, 0 
Our Duty to God 1s ſupreme, i” 
bh 1,2.6-1.5.9.2.12-p.203; 
the meaſures of our Love:coWards God; i.” 
= — F2.C.3.9.12.n1.p:341 


.is fo be worſhipped by nothing. bur 
ſelf appointed,  /,2.c.3,".1 3-17 


che. Author of evil, 1.3.c.3,1.4-n.10.p.549 
\} The grace of God is nardi{paraged by the 
d Free-will, 


| 


In whar manner its to be underſtood, thar 
a man ſhould make the glory of. Ged rhe end 
of every attion, [4.6,2.1.1.0.5 
It is not necef{arv rhar all ovr ations h+ 
always attually dircfted rs the glory of God, 
ib'd.n, 
Rules concerning the directing all þ 
aQions co the glory of Gd, 
| [.4.c.2.7.1.n.3,4.5 
How the Glory of God is ro te reconciled 
wich thoſe orher in'erior ends which Gcd al. 
lows us to propeſe co our ations, 
[.4.0.2.9.2.n,1 
wherher it be lawful to ſerve God for any 
end leſs than himſelf, tz. riches, honour, 
tbid.n.; 
[c is ror lawful ro do a thing for temporal 
regards with poſitive negleC of the glory of 
God, tbid.n.6 
Rules ſhewing when and how it 1s lawiul 
ro ſerve God for remporal ends, thd. 
In whar ſence it 1s crue that God muſt be 
ſerved for his own ſake, thid.n,y 
He that loves God above all other things 
loves him for himſelf, thid.n.g 
Rules ro know when we love God for his 
thid.n.$.0 


Our 


own ſake, 
God is the Fountain ofall Laws, 
[.2.c.2.r.7.n.1.p.283 
In God's ſervice a meer negative ation 
does nothing, [.q-C.t.n.1.n.15.Þ.957 
Of the morality of thoſe kinds of ations, 
ibid.n.15,16.p.158 


Good. 


No man can make meaſures of Good and 
evil, E.1.c. 1.7.1.n-20.p.6 
Moral goodneſs and badneſs is nor before 
the Commandment, L.2.r.1.n.c8.p.184, 
Good and bad is before the a& of Conſci- 
ence, L.1.c.2.r.9.n.12.p.74 
Such collaceral conſiderations as belong to 
the goodneſs or badneſs of an ation, 
L.1.c.4.1.9.n.10p.121 
- Inſtances of Holy perſons, that have done 
evil chat gacd may come ot it, 
: ; l.1.c.5.r.8.n.28.p.151 
A private evil is nor to be done for a pri- 
vare good, but for a publick it may, 
I 1c.gr.8.31.p.154 
an evi] in nature may be done for a good 


Plato,raught, that they were nor to be ſut- | 9 
fered;in 4 Commonyealth, chat ſaid,God' was 


in morality, tbid.n.32.þ.154 
every thing that js not incrinſecally evil, it 
it be directed ro a good end, is good, unleſs 
ir be ſpoiled by ſome intervening accident, 
ibid.n.33þ.155 
all the meaſures of good and evil are to be 
taken by the Law of. the Golpe!, 
b.2,C.2.1,71,3-9.204 
wharſoever 1s againſt the Law of rhe Go- 
ſpel may nor be permitced dire&ly for the 
obtaining a greater 'good, but may for the a- 
voiding a greater evil which otherwiſe can- 
not be avoided, tbid.n.9.p.286 
We muſt nor judge of the goodneſs of ati- 
ons-by the event, l.3.C. 3-r.4-n.5.p-343 
An aQtion is good or bad by the conformi- 
ty to the rule, but a man by his own will, 


La c.1.r.in.t,p.;2 
Of that ſaying, It is lawful to do ov that 
Good may come of ir, 
I.1.c.5.r.8.n.4,20.9.149 
BE & l.4.c.2.7.1.n 
Whether the leſſer cvil in reſpe of the 
(greater hath the nature of Good, 
L1.c.sr,8.n.25.p.151 
d-mothers at Baptiſm, 


[.3:0.4.r.15 n5.p.639 
Goſpel, 


AJl the meaſures of good and evil arc to be 
taken by the law-of the Goſpel, 
E2.c.2,9,9,n.3 p.294 


- .Of God-fathers and Go 


oftrine of 


4.4c.1.1.T:n.6.1754 | p 


whati0- 


The | Table, 


whatſoever js againſt rhe law of the Goſpel 
way not be permirred direttly for the ob- 
raining a greater good, but may for the a- 
voiding a greater evil which otherwiſe can- 
nor be avoided, [.2.c.2,7.9.n.9.p,286 
The Commandments of the Goſpel are 
afficmative, and why? [2.c.3.r.1.n.9.p.297 
The Goſpel exceeds all other inſticutions 
in the manner of irs reaching, 
l.3.c.4.r 20.n.8,p 669 
The difference between the Goſpel and the 
Law, L.4.c.1.r.1.n.24.Þ.761 


Government. 
Nihil alind eft Imperium niſi cura ſalutis eter- 
ne, wy l. 3.c.3.r.9.n-6.p.575 
the Original of Governmen”, 
1.3.c.1.r.7.n.1,2.p.459 
In their diſpurations of Government the 
Roman and Greek writers modelled their 
principles to the popular governments they 
lived under, L.3.C,1.7.7.n. 5.451 
No change of Government or alceration 
of publick ſentences 1s to he made upon pre- 
rence of any ſecret counſel of God, 
I 3.c.2.t,1.n.14-p-468 


H 


Eretichs and others have falſely precen- 
"I ded divers books ro be written by Apo- 
files and Apoſtolical men, 
| [.2.C.3-7-14-N.35-P.372 
It is not always lawful ro hear good things 
and true, L.1.c.2.1.3.1.67.p.46 . 


Heart. 
We muſt cake care that hardneſs of Heart 
be not miſtaken for peace of Conſcience, 
[.x.c.1.Y.2-n.25.p.18 
The heart is principally regarded by God 
in all ations of obedience, 
£ 2oC+ Zo}. Selle2 þ.358 
Sin is forbidden in the hearc. 
[.2.c,3.1.7-n1-p.315 


Heathen. 

The Ceremonies which the Primitive 
Church borcowed from the Heathen were 
- ſuch as had no relation to doarine, 

l.2.c.3r.19.n.13.p.418 

Ceremonies ought with a great caurion to 
be taken up in imicatios of the Heathen, | 

ibid.n,14.p.419 
In what ſtate Heathens are after death, 
I.g.c,lt.gon.1..373 


Her. 
The heir or Donor is to be eaſed in doubts, 
unleſs ir make the gifc good for nothing, 
1.3.c,6.r.1.n.l $727 
Heredem teneri ad penam, ad quam defunttus 
faerat condemnatus, . 
L.3.c.2,,.7.n.l1.þ-$15 
In what ſence chat propoſition and the con- 
trary are bath crue, ibid. 
Ot. King Hezekiah's breaking the brazen 
Serpear, L.3.c.6.,1.7.n.3Þ-947 
Henry VT. his reformation in England, 
was never the worſe becauſe he propoſed to 
Himſelf poſſibly an evil end, 
[.3.c.1.r.3.t:$.p.450 
Hildebrand did ill in excommunicarting the 
Emperour Henry and his Subjes, 


L.3.c.4.r-10.n.12.p.621:| no 


Holy Ghoſt. 


Whether he deſcended in the ſhape ofa 


Dove, L.2.c.2.1.6.n-17 p:255 
proved to be God, 1:2,c.3:7. 13-n48:p.392 


Holy Days. 
Of the obſervation of them, 
l.2.c.2.7.6.h.55.p.275 
The Eaſtern Churches and Diſciples of 
S. Fohn kept Eaſter-day not on the day of the 


week on which Chriſt roſe, but on the full 
Moon, whacſocver day it fell upon, tbid. 


Honour. 
It comprehends maintenance, 
l.3 c.5.r.3.n.2.p. 699 
of the Honour due to Churchmen, 
[.3.c,3.r.6.n.i8.p.56 3 
how it is Jawful to ſtrive for Honour, 
L.4.c,2.r.2.N.2 
all defigns of Honour muſt be leis princi- 
pal chan, and ſubordicare co, religion, 
ibid.n.4 
When a thing is diſpured by good and 
learned men on borh ſides,to do eicher is noc 
againſt publick He-nefty, /.2.c.2 r.3.n.g 70.225 
Reaſons why Humility and piety are the 
beſt diſpofſicions ro the underſtanding the le- 
c:ers of the Goſpel, {1.c.2.1,3.nh37.p.45 
Of Huſhai his dealing faiſly with Abſalom, 
L.1.c,5.1.8.n.28,30.Þ 1cc,l52 
Hypecrites excuſe all their open fins with 
the prerence of Conſcience, 
L.1.c1,r.3.n.1.p.20 


F Fephtha's vow out of tye Jewiſh ſtory, 
L.3.c.3.r.$.n.1.p.579 

Of the Cuſtom of bowing ar the name of 
Feſus, 1.3.c.4.r.15.n-4 p.639 


eWs. | 
their religion Je their Sabbarhs and 
feaſts, l.2.c.2.,1.6,n.58.p.277 
The Jews in their writings againſt che Pri- 
mitive Chriſtians never charged them with 
worſhipping Images, HU.2.c.2.7.6.n.z7 p.267 
The Righreouſneſs of che Chriſtians muſt 
exceed the Jews, [.2.c.3.r,20 n.3 þ.421 
S. Ignatius his Epiſtle to the Philippians 15 
ſuppoſitirious, 1.3.c.4.r.13 n-12.p.63! 


Intenticn. 


Signs whereby ro know, when many mo- 
rives are in the intention, which is the prin- 
cipal, l.1.c.2.r.5.n.30.p.54 
Reaſons why there is no living infallible 
Judge of controverſies exrant upon Earth, 

L.1.c.4.7.2.n.35-p.107 


Ignorance. 


ir abuſes the Conſcience into Errour, 
L.1.C.3.7. 1.n3.p-76 
of vincible ignorance, 

L.4.c.1.r.6.n.g,1o.p.801 
we cannot be ignorant of things neceſffary 
ro ſalvation wicthour fin,l. 4.c.1.r.5..14.p-792 
No man can be innocently ignorant of whart 
all narions and men believe and pudlickly ; 
profeſs, L.4.c.1.r.5.n.3 Þ 794 
of that which 1s by ſeveral Churches and 
ſocteries of wiſe and good men diſputed, a 

man may be innocently ignorant, 
_ Fqc.r.g.n:s.p.794 
A man may not be innocently 1gnorant of 
that which 1s his ſpecial dury, 2bid.n.7 0.794 
whar is that diligence, afrer which Igno- 


rance is excuſable, [.4.c.1.7.5.n.11.p.796 
whar is probable Ignorance, 
| ibid.n.12.p.996 
| whether is worſe to fin willingly or by Ig- 
rance, 1bid.n.16.p.797 
Some fins of Ignorance worſe than ſome 
fins of malice, ibid.n.18.p.798 
Whar 1gnorance Antecedenr and Conco- 
micanr are,and whar jofluence they have up- 
on our ations, l.4 c.1.1.6.n.2,7.p.798 
how long infant ignorance or childiſhneſs 
can excuſe,ſo as therr aftions ſhall be reckon- 
ed neither co vertue nor vice, © 
1.4.c.1t.r .6:n:4+P-799 
Illuſion ' is hard to be diftinguiſhed from 
Conſcience, L1.c.1,r.3.nisp 21 


Images and Idolatry. 


The Jews were forbid to make an Image, 
as a w25quazxi to the Law of Idolatcy, 
I.2.c.2.1.3.n-42-p.238 
rhovgh the making or having an Image 
were unlawful co the Jews, yer not to the 
Chriſtians, (12.c.2r.6.n.11.p.251 
Tc is not lawful co worſhip the true God by 
an Image, tbidn.21.p 258 
Idolarry tis a fin againſt the law of Nacure, 
ibid n.23.p.258 
To worſhip falſe Gods, and to give divine 
worlhip ro an Image, is one and the ſame 
kind of formal Idolarry, ibid.n.25.-p.259 
S. John was not permitted ro pive divine 
worſhip tro an Angel who repreſented the 
perſcn of God, tb1d.n.27.p.360 
A Definition of Idolaters cur of S, Auſtin, 
[.2.c.2.r.6.n.22.p.261 
how an Image can bean Idol, 


ibid.n.30-p.262 
The difference between an Image and an 
[dol, tbid.n.30,p.263 


That which forbad the Jews to make or 

have Images was no moral Law, 
thid.n.31 p.264 
The worſhip of Images is againſt the ana- 
logy of the Goſpel, 1bid.n.32-p.265 
The Primitive Chriſtians were grear haters 
of Image-worſhip, 1.2.c.2.r.6.n.33.p.266 
The Counc'] of Eliberis decreed againſt 
pictures in Churches, thidin.3$.p.267 
che Jews in their writings againſt che Chri- 
ſtians of the firſt ages never charged them 
with worſhipping Images, which ſhews them 
they did nor worthipthem, ibid. n.37.p.267 
In the firſt part of the Thalmud written 
about A. D. 2co. there is no reproof to Chri- 
ſtians for Images: but in the ſecond part 
wricren about 4. D. gooe they frequently 
charge it upon them, —_— 
The Heathens did nor believe rheir Images 
ro be Gods, and worſhipped them with no 

other bur relative worſhip, 

L.2.c.2.r.6.n.38.p.267 

only the ruder part of them, 
1b11.p.268 


The culpable uſage of Images by modern 
Papiſts, [.2.c.2.r.6.n.39.þ.-269 
The many prattical difficulties, in which 
the do@rine of Image-worſhip does involve 
both Prieſt and People, 
[.2.c.2.1.6.n.39-p.269 
The worſhip of Images never prevailed any 
where but among 2 degenerating people, 
1bid.n.40.p.270 
The ancient Romans worſhipped theic 
Gods 170 years without Images, ibid, 
Idolatry hindred by Sacrifices, 
L.2 c.3.r.13-n.30.Þ.361I 


Of the Imitation of Chriſt, 

l.2.c.2.r.7-n. 35.292 
 Sammum ejus eſſe Imperium, qui ordinario 
Juri derogare valeat, 
1.3-C.3.7.6.n.25.p 568 


Impudence often the attendance of an evi 


Conſcience, L1.c.1.7.2.n.,13.p.14 
Inceſt. 

Inceſt raughe by the Devil ſpeaking our of 

Fire, L.2:c.2.r.3-1-23.Þ 224 


the notation of the word, 
ibid.n.24.p.225 
A ſtrange caſe happening at Venice of an 
inceſtuous marriage, | 
L.1.c-3.r.8.n.3-p.39 


Of che word Inftitutio, | 
_ 2c.3.r.9.n.q p.320 


Slgns 


The T: able. 


SY no 


— 


Signs of difference, whereby we may, ina 
mixc Intention, kn:w which is the priccipal 
ingredienr, L.1.c.2.1. 5.n.30-P-54 


Indifferest. 
Things indifferent may be minifieries of re- 
ligion, bur no parts of it, 
l.3 c.4.7,20.n.12.p.671 
ARions in their phyſical capacity are nega- 
tively indifferent, [acc k.r.1 1-14 P 757 
A; omirred are ofceprimes indifferent, 
iidn.1g.p.757 
In whar ſence no individual aQion is indit- 
ferenr, n26.p.7 
2ll a&s chatpaſs wichour any conſenc of rhe 
will are indifferent, ibid.17.p,758 
Of Indiffercnt ations, whar are ſuch, 
ibid.n.15,17-P-757 
No ation of the will is 1ndiFerent, 
ib.n.12.p.758. 


__ 


Intereſt 

Renders the Conſcience ſuſpeed if ir be 
guided by it, ; 
Intereſt is {»metimes on the fide of _ 
ibid. 

How to diſcern when it is joyned with 
Truth, ibid. 
Of Inconſideration, I.4.c.1.r.6.p.803 


Interpretation. 

Laws that are doubtful are rightly inter- 
prered by Examples, /2c.2.r.7-n.44.þ.295 

Rules of the interpretation of Laws by con- 
ſequence, l2 c.2.r.1.n8.p.34 

When any condition intrin:ecal ro the duty 
of an affirmative precepr is impothble or can- 
nor be ſupplied, the dury ir ſelf talls withour 
incerpreracion, 1.2.C.3 re11.n.15.p.339 

Laws are to be interpreted with reſpe& to 
the mind of rhe Lawgiver, /.3.c 6.7.1 n,1.p.722 

In what ſezce avd manner, 2bid.n.3.p.923 

S:e more Lerter L, word Laws. 

In interpreting the Commandments of God 
we muſt chuſe thar ſence which moſt pro- 
mores the end of che Commandmenr, 

[.3+c.6.r.1,n.10.Þ.724 

Of the favourable interpreration of Laws, 

I.2.c.6.r.1.n.15.Þ.727 
Of favourable interpretation 1n inflicting 


puniſhments, itbid.n.16 
' All good Laws admit interpretation in ſome 
caſes, tbid.n,17 


In matters of frvour and piery the (ence of 
the Laws is to be extended by interpretation, 
tbid.n.18.p.728 
When the Lawgiver interprets his own 
Law, he does nor take off, but remove the 
obligation, 1.3.c.6.r.2.1.2.Þ+7 30 
. The power of incerpreting Laws muſt be 
uſed with nobleneſs, nor fraud, 7b:d:n.gq.p.730 
The Laws are not to be bended by 1nterpre- 
tation bur upon great ard juſt cauſes, 
ibid.n.s p.730 
- The interpretation of Laws made by Judges 
1s nothing of Empire and power, 
| tbrd.n.n.p.530 
Judged caſes are the beſt indication of the 
meaning of a Law, 1.3.c.6.r.6.n.3.p.744 
In the doubrful interpretation of Laws 
Cuſtoms are as good as Laws, ibid, 
A King is Deminus Legum, and therefore 
may intervene berwcea Equity and ſtriftneſs 
by interpretation, [.3-c.6,7.2.n.3-p.730 


Fudge. ; or 

- A. Judge muſt} proceed according to the 
procels of Law, though contrary to his own 
privace Conlcience. l.1.c.2.7.8.n,7.p.62 

A Judge maynor proceedupon the evidence 
of an inſtrumenc,which he produced privace- 
ly,buc was nor produced in Court ibid.n.7,p.62 

wher a Judge is to do in caſe the evideace 
upon Oarh 1s cortrary co his own private 
Enowledpe, tbidn 8.p.62 


his own privare Conſcience, ib:d.n.9,10.p.64 
A Judge having ſeen a ſtone in Court thrown 
at his Brother Judge, proceeded ro {enrence 
upon the inruirion of the fa&t,and ſtayed nor 
for che ſolemniries of rhe Law, 75:d.n.14.p.55 
Concerning the double capacity of a ]udge, 
thid n.24 d.68 

Sententia a judice non ſu? lata, nulla eft, 
l.3.c.1.r.3.n.4.-f.449 
The interpretation ef Laws made by Jud- 

ges is nothing of Empire and Power, 

1.3.c.6.r.2.n,7.1.730 
ſudgcd caſes are the beſt indicacion of che 
meaning cf a Law, l.3c6.r.6n.3 p.744 
The Judges do by their ſentences beſt con- 
vey the notice of a cuſtom, 7bid. 


Fudgment. 
Three degrees of pradtical judgment, 
L.1.c.2.7.4.n.1.p.47 
The vircual Judgrrent, thar is a nacural 
inclination paſſing forch into habit or cuſtom, 


L.1.c.1.r.3:n.6.p.22 | table ro God, 


is nor a ſtare of good, by which one is accep- 
tbid,n, 6.p.48 
This diſpoſition ſecures nor againſt remp- 
ration, ibid. p.48 
A formal Judgment, that is, deliberaricn 
of the underſtanding and choice of the will, 
is required to the conſticution of a right ard 
{ure Conſcience, ibid n.7.p.49 
The Zudicial Law of Moſes is annulled, 
1.2.c.2.7.23.n.l-p.217 
ian L. 3.c.2.1,74n.7,Þ.515 
Fuſfie and Mandatum, how diſtinguiſhed, 
L.4.c.1.r,2.n.7,p.769 
Whatrſoever is againſt charity cannor be 
the efteRt of Juſtice, L 3.c-2.r,1.n.5.p 466 
Thar ſayiny of Fuſtin Martyr explicated, 
xT' gy Pier 3 Semro merioiuror©r bay, 
l. 2.0.2.4 N.10,P-245 


Furiſdifion. 

Of the word, 1.3.C.4.r.I.n.c.p.599 

It includes Empire, ibid, 
S. Chryſoftom proves the office of a Biſhop 
to ve more ditficulc rhan thar of a King, be- 
cauſe ic hath no juriſdiction, ibid.n.q.p.584 
The High-Prieſt under the Law of Moſes 
had a proper formal Juriſdiftion, which the 
Chriitian Church hath not, i#bid.n.$.p.585 
The Apoſtles did exerciſe juriſdi&ion, bur 
it was In an extraordinary and miraculous 
1bid.n.9.p.586 


\ 


To 


way, 
| The Church hath an analogical Juriſdi&ion, 


zbid.n.11.p.587 

How the power of the Keys differs from 
proper Juriſdifion, tbid.n.13.p.587 
There is no Juriſdi&ion in the power of 
the keys, ibid.n.14«p.g88 


15 not an att of Juriſdition but Charity, 
—— _6.3.6,4-7.7.n.10.p.605 
Incorporalia ſunt individua, Pref. pag, 12 


R. 


it means, 


"4 0 mend whar 
L b.3-C«3ef, I #.5.p.524 


Keys. 

Of the power of the Keys, | 
1.3:C,4.Y-1.t-11,f.587 

Wherein the power of the Keys differs 
from proper juriſdiftion,  . - ib/d.n.13.p.587' 
If chey are not rightly uſed they neither 
bind nor. looſe, =?  4#bid, 
There is no juriſdition in the power of 
che Kevs, 
That. power is only, a ſuſpenſion of their 
own a& by Ecclefiaſticks, tbiden.1 5.p.588 


{9 5,4 
The reaſon why it is lawful ro kill a Man 
in my.own defence, l.1.c.5.r.8.n.38p156 


The Commandmenrt that forbids ro kill is 
not broken by the Authors of a juft war, nor: 


AJudge may not do any publick a& againſt | 


£ 


execution upon Ma3lefaQors, 
f.3.0. Sofs I.n, I $.þ.46; 


Rims. 
The Edits of Kings are by Gratian Pur a- 
mong the Laws of the Church, 

; [2.c.2.r, nd. 4 
The Gallican Church is ruled by thoſe 12 
Ecclefiaſtical that their Kings have made | 
HFA TY,&M7. e 
Inſtances to prove thar the Ecclerafiets 
are ander the juriſdiction of the Civil or 
Kingly power, [.3.c3r.6n 3.þ.g8 
Whar is ro be done when the command of 
the King and Biſhop enterfere,ibia.n.26.p.5cg 
A King thar commands to the Guard js rn 
he obeyed before a Biſhop thar commands tg 
go ro Divine ſervice, thid.n.27.p.5 58 
In excernal actions the command cf the 
King is ro be obeyed before the command of 
the Church, ibit 
The King hath juriſdition in cauſes inter. 
nal and ſpiricual, tbid.r.,7.n.2.p.573 
The King is by God appointed to be an 0. 


To deny the Sacrameut to the unworthy 


ibidn.14.p.588 |: 
gentle than the Law, 


verſeer, Governour, Farher and ProteRor 
over his Church, [3 c£.3.r.7.n.6-.575 
The King oughr\to derermine whar do- 
&rines are ro be caught rhe People, and what 
are tobe forbidden, 1bid.n.13.þ.576 
Every arricle of Religion rthac the King al- 
lows 1s not to be accounted a part of the true 
religion, ; tbid.n.15 P.579 
The King muſt govern the Church 'þ 
Church-men, [.3.c.3.,9.8.n.1.2.p.5n9 
Good Kings uſe ro verife the judicial a& 
of rhe Church, | tbid.n.1.p 579 
bur freely, not by neceſficy, Sos 
: ; 1b1d.n.4,6.p.580,53 
Kings are not bound to ema— the the 
crees of the Church, l-3 c.3.r.8.n.5.p.580 
The differerce berween the Kingly and Ec- 
clefiaſtical power, [.3..4.7.1.nl-p.g$2 
Kings obey the Laws of the Church, 
I.3.c,4-r.6.n.1 p.601,8 n.5.p.6:2 
The Example of Kings prevails much, 
— 4.3.c.4.r.6.n.4.p.602 
In whar manner Rings were bound by the, 
Canons of the Church under the old Teſta- 


ment, 1b1d.n.6 p.605 
A King cannot be excommunicaced, 
L.3.c.4-r.,9.n 3 p.64 


The Primitive Biſhops never durſt think of 
excommunicating Kings, tbid.n.7.p.605 
The Church may deny the Sacrament to 
evil Kings, 1.3-c.4.r.7.n. 10.p.60g 
The King thovgh unworthy muſt not be 
denied rhe Sacrament, if he be infant for it, 
ibid. 
A Church-man though an Apoſtle muſt 
be ſubje& ro che Ring, I.3:c,3.7.6.n.1.p.557 
Penances cannot be inflited on the King 
againſt his will, 1.3.c.4.r.9.n.12,p.606 
Some Kings have received hart by ſuch Pc- 
nances, 1bid.n.13-p.245 
Kings may not be publickly reprov'd, 
zbid n, 14.p.607 
The old Prophers did, bur meer Prieſts 
never did reprove Kings, ib14.n."6 p.607 
How Biſhops and Miniſters ſhould carry 


| themſelves in the reproof of Kings, 


- ibid.n,18.p.607 
' The King nor the people cannot be excom- 
municared, [.3.c.4.r.8.n.7.p.611 


The Hebrew Kings had power to cauſe the 
MalefaGtors body ro hang all night on the 
rree, though che, Laws forbid ir, ſay che Rab- 
bins, L.3.c.6.r.1.n.16.p.127 
A King may be either more ſevere or more 
E ibid.r.2.n.3 p.730 
-- Hes Dominus Legum, and thereftre may 
intervene berween Equity and ſiriRneſs by 
Interpretation, thid, 

S. Chryſatlom' proves -the office of a Biſhop 
is more difficult chan char of a King, 

1,3c,4.1,1.n.9.p.584 


Difference 


p—_— ——_— 


Difference berween a King and Tyrant, 
[.3.c.1.r.3,n.5.p.205 
& 1.3.c.3.7.1.n.1.p. 522 
The power of Kings, /.3.c.3.r.1.n.3.p.523 
Though they have an abſolute power,they 
may not uſe it, —_ t#hid.n4.p.g23 
Their power is abſolute in doing righr,nor 
in doing wrong 3 their power cf government 
k abſolute, not their power of poffeſfion, 
COINS 
The difference between a King and Lor 
of the people, ibid, 
What is Fus Regium ? 
1,3.C.3.7.1-n.7.Þ.525 
Aconſideration upon the power of Kings as 
it is deſcribed by Samuel, 
1.3.c.3.1.1.n.7,8.p.525 
Whether Kings are ſubje& to their own 
, l.3.c.3.1.2.n.1,p.528 
Kings are not under the direQtive power 
of Laws, ibid.n.2.p.528 
They are not under the fear of their Laws, 
ibid.n.g.Þ-529 
They are obliged by the Laws of God and 
narure, 191d n.6. Þ 530 
A King may not command his Subjedts co 
Gghr in an unjuſt cauſe, ibid.ng.P.530 
Their Laws muſt not be negle&ed upon the 
opinion of every vain perſon, tb:d.n.8.p.531 
Some Laws bind the Prince, 
: ibid.n.10.p.g31 
Whatſoever the King hath ſworn to, obli- 
gs him, thid.n,13.þ.532 
Of che Oath which Kings take, 
itbid.n.14.'532 
Of the Kingly prerogative, ibid.n 16 p.533 
The King can give pardon to a Criminal 
condemned, tbid.n.18.p.534 
Clemency a great vertue in a King, tb7d. 
In what caſes a King may pardon a Crimi- 
nal condemned, ibid.n.19.þ.535 
It is nor lawful in any caſes to reſiſt the 
King, .3.c.3,x.3.n.1.p.536 
per tot, reg. 


A King,though wicked, muſt nor be refiſt- | 


[.3-c.3.Y.3-n.13-P.542 
AKing cannor be ſuppoſed to have a deſire 
to deſtroy his Kingdom, #bid.n.l5-p.542 
A Chriſtian muſt not ſeck revenge upon , 
nor reſiſt his Father or King, 75:d.n.16.".543 
A King muſt nor, becauſe no ſubjed& does, 
forfeic his righr in his eſtate, by his Vicege- 
rents, L.34c,3.1.3.n.17.p.543 
The King hath no power over his Subjects 
#gainſt Law, ſo neither che Subje& over his 
King, | ibid, 
Arguments brought to prove the Pope 
hath power over Kings, /.3-c.3.7.4-n-4-p.544 
Kings are Govyernours of Religion, 
ibid.n.7.9.546 
Attalus in making the State of Rome his 
Heir, rogether with the Kingly power be- 
thed the power over things ſacred, 7btid. 
eligion being the grear band of ſocieties 
muſt be under che Government of che King, 
; 1.3.C.,3.r.4.n.8.p.547 
The King wichour the condu& of Religion 
In many ex1gencics cannot govern his people, 


: tbid.n.9.p.548 
If the Prieſts rule Religion, they may be 
ſuperiour ro the King, ibid.n.10.p.549 


Examples of Kings and Princes that have 
been pur our of their thrones by a pretended 


Eccletiaftical power, ibid.n.11.p.449 
Ancient Kings would not endure any change 
in Religion, 1bid.n.13.p.550 


Kings are the Vicegerents of Chriſt, 
ibid.n.19.p.551 
The Jewiſh Kings were ſuperiour in power 
ro the Prieſts in matcer of Religion, 
[.3-C.3.r. 4.120. 
Chriſt will call Chriſtian no ro — 
for Souls, ibid.n.21.0.553 
Kings have a Legiſlative power in the mat- 
ters of religion, L.3 £.3.r.9.8:1-p.554 
Kings may compel their Subje&s to ſerve 


The Table 


Gad, . 1bid.n. 3 þ.554 

Thoſe niatrers are under the power of tne 
King which God hath lefc under no com- 
mandment, viz. Church-affairs, 1bid.n.4.p. 554 


Kindred. 
The Canon and Civil Law account not the 
diſtance of Kindred in the ſame manner, 
1,2.c.2.r.3n.67.p.233 
thoſe reaſon: conſidered which men invent 
for the reſtraint of thoſe marriages which 
God reſtrains nor, ibid.n.75.p.239 


Rnow. 
Every Knowing faculry is the ſear of Con 
ſcience, [.1 c,i.r 2.n.4p.10 
How little certainty there 1s In humane 
diſcourſes, L.1.0.2,7.6.n.7-P.56 


y 


L. 
Law. 


In hari cognationis gradu par && idem 1 eft, 
che meaning and limicarions of char rule, 
I. 2.c.2.r.3.n.q8 p.232 
When Laws are contrary, which 1s ro be 
broken, l.1.c.c.r.8.n.1p.143 
Ta what ſence the mind of the Lawgiver 15 
ro be the meaſure of incerprecation, 
1.3.c.6.r.1.nZ.Þ.723 
by the reaſons and cauſes ctthe Law we may 
judge of rhe intention of the Lawgiver, 7b:d. 
The Law is broken when che words are 0- 
beyed, if you violate che end or meaning of 
ir, ibid.n.4.Þ.723 
If the intenrion of the Law be colleQed 
bur obſeurely, the obſcure words are racher 
to be followed than the obſcure 1nrention, 
ibid.n.5.Þ.723 
uvleſs ir be manif:\t rhe words recede 


from the intention? ri:e Subjett is ro follow 
the words, tbid.n.6.0.72.3 
Words of Civil and Legal fignificarion in 
Laws muſt nor fignifie according to Gram- 
mar bnt Law, 
1.3.c.6.r.1.n.8 p.723 
That is the meaning of words in the Law, 
char does the work of the Law, 
tbid.n.11.p.,723 
In all Laws and obligations of Conſcience 
by contra, when any doubc ariſes, we are 
ro reft upon that which is moſt likely and 
moſt uſual, ibid.n.12.p.726 
Of che favourable ſence of Laws, 
ibid.n.12113,14,15,16.p.726,727 
Of the favourable interpretation of Laws 
in inflicting puniſhments, 1bjd.n.16.p.727 
When a Lawgiver interprers his Law he 
does not take off the obligation,but remove jc, 
1.3-c.6,1.2 1.2.97 30 
Rules ro know when the obligation of 
Laws ceaſerh upon rhe change of reaſon, 
L 3.c,6.r,3n,6 p.731 
How the obligation of a Law may be ex- 


tended by parity of Reaſon, 7bid.n:26.p.938 
Ratio Legis non eft Lex, tbid.n.27.p.938 
Laws cannot by interpretation be extended 
ro the crime paſt, ib14.n.30-p.739 


Cum Lex in preteritum quid indu/ger, in ſutu- 
rum vetat, ibid. 
It is nor ſafe to enquire after the reaſon of 

a Law, unleſs the Law ir-ſelf declare ic, 
: 1.3.c.6.1.3.n.33.p.739 

Of rhe Abrogation of Laws, 

tb1d.r.7.p.746 
Difference between Moſes Law and the 


Goſpel, L4.ct.r.1n.24p 751 & 1.2. 
C-2.7.5.p-246 : 

When the autheriry oft Lawyers is to be 
followed. L.1.C.4.r.10n.. fp. 125 


The Adjons of men living under anocher 
Law are nor to he meaſured by Laws of a dif- 
fering government, L.1 c.5.1.8,n.30,p.-152 

Quod licitum eſt ex (uperveniente cauſa mut a- 
tg = l.2. C.I.r.10.N,5 p.205 


— 


_ —— \. 


[ + D134 Lege probibitoria non vetitum eft, per- 
miſſum effe meelligitur, ' 
| 44 [.2.c.2-r.3.n.45.Þ.231 
Fac Legi tue ſeperm, ent : 
[ 2 c.2.r.3.n.68.p.231 
| 8 CG ſupray. 304 
© Ir1s a new Law, though old in the Lerrer, 
!r4 ac degree of duty be required, 
| [.2.c.2.r.4 n.4.þ.243 
To forbid evil and: command' to do good 
cannor be one precepr, 1bid.n.8.p.244 
Wharſoever 15 abſolutely is certainly Law- 
ful, l.2.c. 2,r,7.n 21.p.288 
Laws that are doubtful are rightly incerpre- 
red by example, ibid.n.qq p.298 
A Law-gtver tis not only he who gives 
Laws, bur he chat authoricatively ex pounds 
chem already given, {2.c.3.7.1.n.1.p.296 
whatſoever js equivalenc to the inſtance 
of the Law is alſo within its obligarion, 
|  0b.2.c.3.r 3.n.z p.3"4 
whatſoever can certainly and truly be des 
duced from a Law, does as certainly bind us 
as che inſtance that is named, ibid.n.g p.3- 5 
The uſctulncſs and original of Laws, 
[.3.c.2.r,6.n.1.p.508 
Chriſtians muſt nor go co Law, bur upon 
very preac cauſe, ibid.n.18,þ,511 
Neminem Legem fibt dicere p!ſſe, d qua, mu- 
tata volantate, nequeat reeedere, 
1 3.c.3.r,6.n.25.p 558 
All Laws bird cither by the natural good- 
neſs of che Aion,» or by its ſubſerviency rg 
ſomething elſe, or only by the auchoriry, 
l.3.c 4.r.18.n.6.p.658 
Laws are either perfe& or imperfed, 
E 3.c.5.r.8.n.16.p.715 
The meaning of La«s 1s to be regarded 
ahove their words, {-3.c.6 r,1,n 1.þ.722 
Counſels Evangelical cannor be made 1ato ' 
Laws, H.3.c.4-r.20,n,12.p,679 


Laws Diwvmne. 


The end and inrention of a Law is undef 
the Commandment, as much as the ation 
commanded in order to the end, : 
l.4.c.2.r.3.per tot. 
Difference bettveen Moſes's Law and th& 
Goſpel, L.4.c.1r.1.n 24.p.761 & [.2. 
c-2.r.5.N,4.P.245 
When two Laws are oppoſite, that which 
yields is nor mora), l.2.c.2.1y.6.n.76 p.283 
He does not always keep a good Confci- 
ence who obſerves cn!y the words of the Dj- 
vine Law, and negleRs the reaſons and ana- 
logies in like inftacces, [.1.c.1.r.1-n,20.p6 
Some Laws of Ged are ſuch, that they cans 
nor be diſpenſed with, /.1.c.5.r.8.n.35.p 154 
Affirmative Laws oblige nor wheti they crots 
a negative, ibid p.155 
The ground and meaſure of diſpenſing 
with afhrmarive laws, | thid, 
Thar in the ſan&on of the Lai of God, 
the reaſon binds more than the letter, 
[.2.c.1.r.9.n.15 0.2043 
Terrullijan undertakes ro find all the moral 
Law in che firſt Commandment God gave to 


Adam, [.2.C.2.r7.4n.g.p.24 
Gods merhod 1n giving of Laws, A 
ibid.n,to.p 244 


In a'l contrats of La'vs the Spiricual ſence 
or a&on is co be preterred, 
12c.3.1.5.n9.9.31t. 
Difference between Laws ard Ccunſels, 
L.4 £.3.1.12.n.4.p-34t 
The meaſures and nores of their differences 
thid.n,10.$.543 
In Laws not only the contrary co the due) 3 
bur rhe privative alſo is a ſin, 
thid n 12.0 344 
Wharſoever Law or precepr in Scriprure, 
relates wholly tq a p rion. cir umſtince of 
time, paſſes no ohlj. arion beyond che limjis 
of thar perſon, circumitance 67 tine, | 
tb:de417.n.5 f.q19 
Whatſos 


Eecee 


The. Table- 
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Wharſoever Law or Precepr was given co 
manyzit another ſucceeded ir that 1s 1ncon- 
ſiſtevr wich-ir, the former is by the latter de- 


elar'd perſonal, remporary and expir'd, 


L.2 c.3.r.17-n.4.p.410 
A law that is merely temporary may be 1n- 
ſerred wirhour any mark of difference among 


other Laws that are perpetual and moral, 


| 1bi4.n.g.p.410 
We are free from the curſe of che Law by 
1.3-c.1.r.1.n. 28.p.438 


We are freed from rhe Ceremonial a 
ibid, 


The Difference of - Divine and Humane 


Chriſt, 


- Laws 1n their obligation, 


1.3.c.1.r.1.n.34-p-442 

The Laws of God in preceprs purely affir- 
mative do nor oblige co an aftual obedience 
1.3-c.1.r-2.n,8.0.445 
They thar teach any thing is a Law of God 


in danger of death, 


which 1s nor, are guilry of ceaching che Com- 
mandments of men for doarines, 


| Laws that are the 


l.3.c.4r.17.n.13.p.653 


@:-gvazxa} of dury, 


L,3.C.4.r.6,N.4.p.602 


Laws Humane, 
Lex Popilia, what ir was, and how juſt, 


l.3-c.2.7.9.n.8Þ 514 


Of Equity in Penal Laws, 


[,3.c.6.r.1.n.2.p.722 

When the words of the Law are ambigu- 
ous,unjuft, or abſurd, the mind of rhe Law- 
giver is to be preſumed to be free from all e- 
ibid.n,q.p.722 
In all Laws and obligations of Conſcience 
by contra, when any doubr ariſes, we are 
to reſt upon that which is moſt likely and moſt 
l.3.c.6.r.1.n.12.p.726 
Of the favourable interpretation of Laws in 


vil or vice, 


uſual, 


infliting puniſhments, 


l.3.c.6.r.1.n.16.p. 127 

When a Lawpiver interprets his Law, he 
does noc take off the obligation bur remove 
1.3.C.6.1.2.n.2-p.730 


ic 
'A Prince may be cither more ſevere or 


more gentle than the Law, 


pretation, bur upon great and juſt cauſes, 


L.3.c.6.1.2.n.g..730 


The Interpretation of Laws made by the 
Judges is nothing of Empire or power, 
1bid.n.7.Þ 731 
A Law obliges not the Conſcience, when 
its reaſon wholly ceaſerh, or a contrary rea- 
ſon ariſcch, L.3.c.6. r,3.n.1.p.431 
Rules ro know when the obligation of Laws 
ceaſeth upon the change of Reaſon, 
1.3 c.6.r.3n.6.p.432 
A Law binds nor to an inconvenience great- 
er than is the publick benefic of the Law, 
ibid.n.1 5.p.734 
In what caſes the Subje@ is ro conſulr = 
Prince abour che _—_— obligation of Laws, 
$3.C.6.r, 3.1.19.þ. 
Of commuration of Laws, dis ds 
; [.3.C.6.r. $.Þ-742 
& Law may be interpreted by cuftoms, 


1.3.c.6.7.6.n. 3.p. 
Judged Caſes are a good indication of Te 
meaning of a Law, 7 


ibid. 
Humane Laws bind the Conſcience, 
L3.c.1.r.1 
Rules by which may be known, what Hu- 
mane Laws are intended to bind to a greater 
ſin, and whar to a leſs, 1.3.c.1.7.1.n.16.p.432 
Humane Laws bind the Conſcience 
things ocherwiſe indifferenc. 
m2 L.3-C1,7,1.n,13.43 
They bind without vhe incention x; he 
Lawgiver, _ : tbid.n,1 4.9.43 1 
— But the intention of the Lawgiver is the 
meaſure of their binding, tbid. n.1 5.Þ.4.32 
Laws ſomecime made in England profeſſing 
nor to bind che conſcience, 


ib1d.n.3| bl 
The Laws are nor to be bended by inter- 


in | 
vine bind to aRive obedience too. 
of Death, binds ro obedience, rhough Dear 


certainly follow, 


make the obedient Subje& contemn the Law, 


Of the end and intention of Humane 
Laws, L4.c.2r.3.#-4 
The abuſe of a Law does nor make it 
_ "mn l.3c.6r.7.n 5.p 747 
our obedience, L.1.c.1.r.1.n.20 p.6 

Humane Laws make nor any ation incrin- 
ſecally evil, _ L.1.c,3-r.5.n.6 p.v5 

Of rolerating diſobedience to Laws, 

Humane Laws can exact bur the outward 


aQ1on, 0 
Laws of man do limir and declare and 


God do bind, 


ven in materia indifferenti, 


L.3 c,r.r.1.n 13.431 


intention of che Lawgiver, 


A Law that profcfſes not to bind the Con- 
ſcience 15 no Law, 


ing to his incenclon, 
The Laws of men bind rhe Conſcience 


by conſequence, tbid n.15 Þ.10 
upon great penaltics commits a great fin, 


That Rule holds nor, where the penalty 
ſerves only for terrour, thid. 


quam carpora, 


matter 1n ic ſelf is grear, 


I,3.c.1.r7.1.n 17.p.433 


Of Laws 1n themſelves ſmall and rrifling, 
bur by the conſequence made very confſidera- 
A ibid.n.18.p.433 
When Law expounds an a&on to be a ſin, 
or fignifie one,rhough in ir ſelf ir do nor,nor 
in the heart of him that does ic,he that does 
ic ſins, ibid, 

If che matrer of a Law be of a ſmall ac- 
count, and che Legiſlative power ſer a value 
upen ir, it is no argument of the ſmallneſs of 
the ſin, tbid.n.18,p.435 

The preceptive or prohibitive words, whar 
they ſignifie In Humane Laws toward a grear- 
er obligation of the Conſcience, 

1.3.c.,1.7,1.n.20.p.436 

However Humane Laws are eſtabliſhed , 
yer Deſuctude may take off che band of Con- 
ſcience, ibid n.21-p.436 

The conrempr of any Law, be the matter 
never ſo crifling, is a very great fin, 

ibid n 22 p.436 

» To teach that Humane Laws bind the Con- 
ſcience, intrenches nor upon the power of 
od, | L.3-C. 1.7.14#.25.$.437 

Humane Laws may lay ot us an obligation 
tro obſerve Ceremonies notwithſianding our 
privilege of Chriſtian Liberty, 
I ibid n.28.p.439 
The Difference of Divine and Humane 
Laws in cheir obligacion, ibid.n 34.Þ 442 
Humane Laws bind not the underſtanding, 

| 7bid.n.35-p.442 
Humane Laws muſt always yield ro Divine 
where they are oppoſed, ibid.n.42.p.444 

Humane Laws (10 are Defenſatives of Di- 


b, 3.C.1-1.2.n 1-p.444 
An Humane Law made under the penalr 


ibid n.12.p.447 
When @ Tyrants power threatens death to 


ibid.r.14-p.432 


No Humane Law 1s or can be the rule of 


L.2 c.2.1.7.n.2.p.236 
l.2.c.3.r.5.n.2 þ.308 


make the inſtances, in which the Laws of 
 t3.ci.rten. 12.0.430 
The Laws of men bind the Conſcience e- 


| L.3.-c.1.r.1.n.13þ.430 
Humane Laws are neither derived from 
the Divine pofirive Law, nor that of Nature, 


The obligation which Humane Laws paſs 
upon the Conſcience, depend not upon the 


L,3-c.1.r.1.n.14.p.432 
ibid, 

Though Humane Laws do nor hind the 
Conſcience by the intention of the Prince, yer 
God binds them upon the Conſcience accard- 
tid n.15 
properly and diredtly*: nor indireftly and 
He thac breaks a Humane Law eſta>liſhed 


tbid.n,16.p.10 


Humana Lex non magis gravat Conſctentias 
ibid, 
How Humane Laws, do bind where. the 


| che Subje& ought rather to die thandiſobey 
che Law, tbid n.13 þ 447 
Concerning breaking Las to ſave ones 
Life, E-: 1bid.n.1 3þ 448 
Laws that oblige ro obedicnce in danger of 
death muſt be in mater/1a gravi, en 
. tb:d.n. 16.p.448 
Upon a juſt cauſe a man may without -4 
Crime break a Law, when by ſuch a tranſ- 
greſſion the end of the Law 15 not hindred, 
Þ, thiden.17.þ.648 
Of Humare Laws thar are unjuſt, and how 
many ways they be o, Wd .r,3.n1ÞA49 
Humane Laws 2re unjulf?, 1t che matter ve 
incompetent and undue, 
L.3.C-1.1,3-n.2.Þ 443 
Where Humane Laws do oblige with dan- 
ger of dearh,they oblige nat buc ro the whole 
obedience of the Law, 7bid.r.2.n,17 p.4:8 
Humane Laws are unjuſt, when a jawful 
p-wer in a competent mnarrer goes beyond 
irs bounds, tbid.,r.3n 4 Þ 449 
All humane Laws preſcribing ro the Con- 
ſcience or ſetting bounds 'to the chughrs are 
null, ibid, 
Humane Laws are unjuſt when they do nce 
contribure ro the publick good, bur wholly 
ro his private good that made the. Law, 
E. 3-£-13.u; 5.409 
The right end of Humane Laws is the pub. 
lick good, tid, 
A Law thar by the change of affairs be. 
comes contrary to the Common good is noc 
ro be obſerved, l.3.C.1.Y 3n 6.450 
An unjuſt Law 1s not to be diſobeyed with 
ſcandal of others, ibid.n,ro.,þ.451 
Cautijons ro be obſerved in diſobeying Hu- 
mare Laws, that are unjuſt, ibid, 
A civil Law cannot evacuate a natural, 
] [.3-C.1.1,4.n.3 p:454 
Of che promulgation ot Humane Laws, 
1. 3.c.1.7.6.p.458 
The care of ſufficient promulgation lies 
_upon the Prince, L.3.c.1.r.6.n.s.þ.458 
Laws have not their binding power by the 
conſent of the people, /.3.c.1.r.7.n.4,5.p.461 
The conſent of the people gives no authc- 
rity to the Law, 1bid.n.6.p.462 
Unreaſonable Laws in ſome 1nſtances bind 
by the accepration of the people, 
ibid.n.g.p.461 
In the Subſtanrial matrers of religion the 
Laws bind out of. the Domin1ons, bur nor in 
che Ceremonials of religion, 
7bid.r.8.n.2.0.462 
A Law does oblige beyond the proper ter- 
ritory if it relate to the good or evil of ir, 
1.3.c.1r.8 n.s p.463 
How far ſtrangers are bound by the Laws 
of rhe Countrey where they are, 
1bid.r.8.n.7.p. 463 
A ſentence ſet down in the Law in words 
of the preſent or preter tenſe, ſhews the ſen- 
rence is incurred ſo fatto, 
.3.C.2.7. 2.n.28 p.476 
Whar ſenrence thoſe Laws are to have 
wbere the puniſhment is expreſſed by the 
verb Subſtanrive, ibid.n.29.p.476 
When a Law paflſcs a ſentence, which will 
be invalid, unleſs ics puniſhment be inflited 
before the Judge rake Cognizance, then the 
Oftender is condemned ipſo faFo, 
tbid n.3.2.þ.478 
Of the diſtintion-of Laws, Firſt, purely 
penal. Secondly, naxed. Thirdly, purely 
moral, 1.3.0 2.1.4.2 e464 
Kings are not under the DireQive power 
their own Laws, [ 3.3 1,2.n2.p.548 
The Supreme power is not under the 
power of the Laws, ibid.n.s þ.529 
The Laws cf Kings are nor to be diſobey'd 
upon the Phanſic of every vain perſon, pre- 
rending they are unjuſt, wid.n,8p.531 
Some Laws, and what they are , thar bind 
the Prince, ihid n.,to.p.531 


Humane 


_ = 
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Humane Laws can take off from an a&ion 
or put upon it the formaliry of fin, 
| E3.c.4-1.18.n.2.p.657 


S. Luke. . "wha 

Ch. 9. 55. He thar is nor agaioſt us, is for 
us, Matt, 12. 30. he that is nor with me 15 
inſt me, Reconciled 
ai ; L4.c.1,r.1,A27.þ.762 


Laws of the Church. ; 

' God gave power to the Church by their 
Laws to bind and looſe, as Princes have, 

L.3.c.1.n,1.n16..423 

A Law thar inflis a Civil and Ecclefiaſti- 
cal puniſhment roo, binds ro a grear ſin, 

ibid.n. 19.p.435 

The Canons of the Pope and Biſhops were 

made into Laws by the Emperour Fuſtiman, 

_ 1.3-c.3.r.5-n.4 Þ.555 

Henorias the Emperour made a Law concer- 

ning che ele&ion of the Pope, tbid.n 5.p.556 

The La*s of che Church afrer they are ra- 

tified By the Prince, bind him as the Civil 

Laws of his own making, 

1.3.c.4.7.6.n.2.p.602 

A cuftom of the Church binds nor againſt 

a Law of ir, 1.3.c.4.r.15-n.5.p 640 

Laws of the Church muſt nor be perperua', 

| l.3.c.4.r.17.n.7-p.650 

An Ecclefiaſtical Law, by which 15 raught 

for DoRrines any Commandments of men 1s 

void, l.3c.4.7.)7h.13.p.653 

Ecclefiaſtical Laws cannot take off cr pur 

upon an aRion the formality of fin, 

| . 1.3..4.r.18.n.2-p.558 

Laws of the Church muſt nor be made to 

give offence, L.3.c.4.r.20.n.9.p.66t 

How the Rulers of the Church and the 

$ubje& muſt behave themſelves in thar caſe, 


7bid. 
Counſels Evangelical .cannot be made tnto 
Laws, ibid.n.12.p.67 


Lent. 
Of Lent and the weekly Faſting'days, 
1.3.c.4.r.13.n.4.p.628 
Some Farhers affirm the Lent Faſt is atra 
dition Apoſtolical, tbid.n.5.p.628 
Some others affirm, it is an tnſtirution 
warranted to us from Chriſt, 7b14.n,q.p.629 
The'Lenr Faſt cannot be concluded from 
the Example of Chriſt, #bid.n.$.p.628 
The Original of the Lent Faſt much later 
than che Apoſtles, 1.3.c.4.7.13.n.10.p.630 
The ancient uſe of rhe lent Faſt, !514,p.630 
Ic was unktown in the Church the three 
firſt ages, ibid.n.,12.p.630 
The lent faſt was in order to Eafter,there- 
fore could not be more ancient than it, 
tbid.n.13.p.632 
In the firſt ages of the Chriſtian Church, 
the Faſt before Eaſter laſted bur rwo or three 
days, ibid.n.15.p.632 
The word Quadrageſima & Tyaregzitosh 
came from the Faft of forty hours held 1mme- 
diately before Eafter,  thid.n.15.p-633 
That word in the Council of Nice does 
not ſignifie Lent, 1bid.n.16.p.633 
Lents or Quadragefimal Faſts obſerved by 
the Ancients were divers, 
I,3.c,4 r.13.n.17,18,19.p.6 34 
Divers conjeRures about the reaſon of che 
word quadrageſima, tbid.n.18.p.634 
In-whar ſenſe S. Hierom calls Lent an Apo- 
ſtolical Inſtirutton, ibid.n.21.p.634 
Some errors of the Roman Church abour 
impoſing the Lenc Faſt, 
£3.c4.r.17.n,i5,16p.654 
Bellarmme affirms they are nor Chriſtians 
thar ear flcſh in Lenr, ibid.n.17.p.653 
The Primitive Chriſtians did not abhor 
ſhin Lenr, [.3.c.4.r.17.n.19.p.657 


Liberty. 


Libertas omnibus rebus favorabilior, 


1.3.c.6 1.1.n.15 Þ 727 
 Chriftian Liberry, wharit is, and wherein 
i© conſiſts, L.1.c.4.r.4.n.z-p.rro 
Meh es & 1.3.9.427,437 
It 1s not liberry from' fin, | 

lh; I.3.c.1n5-p.427 
By Chriſtian liberty there is nothing gorren 
to us before men, but before God there 1s, 
* * Je3.c.1.r.1.n.28.9.437 
We are free from the curſe of the Law by 
Chriſt, rbid.p.43.3 
Wherein conſiſts that liverty which Chriſt's 
death harh pur us in, wig, 
We are freed from che ceremonial Law by 
Chrift, | ibid. 
Chriſtian libercy ar ficit miſtaken, | 
l.3.c.1.r. 1,n.23p-19.& 
477.þ.439 
Liberty of Conſcience how far ic ſhould be 
p<rmitred by the ſupream power, 
WH ee [.3 0.3.r.4.n.15.Þ.551 
Of Chriſtian liberty in relation co whole 
Socieries, [,3.c,4.r.17.n.2.p.649 


Jus trium liberorum, whar it is, 
I. 3.c.1.r.1.n.37.p.442 


Lye. 
Ir is lawful to tell a harmleſs Lye to ſave 
the life of a gallant brave man, 
l.1 c.5.r.8.n.28.p 574 
_ The Efence of a Lye does not contiſt in 
its difference from the eternal truth, 
og [.3 £.2.r.5.n.4.p.4.97 
Melanhon in his definicion of a Lye, in- 
cludes the hurting of ones Neighbour, , 
ibid, 
Of the Egyptians deceived by the Jeus of 
their Jewels by a Lye, ibid.n.7.p.488 
It 1s lawful to tell a Lye to Children or 
mad-men for their benefit, ibid.n.8 
A Phyfician may lawfully tell a Lye to 
ſome kind of Patients, thid. 
To tell a Lye for Charityto ſave the life of 
a hu-band, publick perſon or Prince, .hath 
been commended by wiſe arid good men, 
L.3.c,2.7.5.n.10p.q4t8 
Of the Lye told by the Egyptian _oNes 
| ibid, 


It js Tawful to do otherwiſe than we promi- 
ſed, if the doing be becrer than the ſaying, 
tbid.n.,1 $.p.91 
Ir is not lawful to tell a lye to ſave ones 
fame, I.3.1.2.c,g.n 16.0.493 
The Romaniſts give leave to tell a Lye ro 
ſave ones reputation, ibid. p.92 
That Do&rine proved falſe, 
ibid.n. 17.p.494 
Syneſius tells a lye, to refuſe a Biſhoprick, 
| ibid.n.18.p.495 
In a Juſt War ic is lawful to deceive an E- 
nemy, bur nor co lye, tbid.n,\ g.p-495 
Ic 1s nor lawful ro deceive at Enemy when 
we are in treaty with him, tbid p.496 
To uſe Stratagems is not to lye, 
| ibid. p.496 
A Lye thar ſerves Charity muſt nor be a- 
gainft Juſtice. 1.3.c.2.7.5.n.23.p.498 
If a man ſpeak a downright lye, he can 
hardly be innocent, JU.3.c.2.r.5.n.50.p.504 


Of the Lord Mayor of London his ſlaying 
Wat Tyler, [.3.c.2.r.6.n.9.p.508 


The uſe of the word Lvoſe, 
1.3.c.4.rt.10,n.10.p.621 


Lord. 
What is the power of a Lord, ' 


el} L.3.C.3.1.1N.5p.524 
A King 1s not Lord over his people, 7bid. 


Lord's Supper. 
Of the Inſticution of the Lord's Supper, 


[.2.c.3.r.9.n.1.p.3'9 
The Authoricy of Faſtin Martyr againſt 


Commurmon in one kind, .*- - ibid. n}.p.213 

The Miniichees who abſtained from wine, 

mixing themſelves among the faithfol; were 

diſcovered -by their refuſing wine in the Sa- 

cramenr, ibid.n.16.p.323 

P. Gelaſizs condemned thoſe who abſtain- 

ed from the conſecrated chalice,ib.n:19 p.z24 

The time when' the Chalice was firſt with- 
held troni che Con:municants, 

| ibid .n.20.p.324 

Againſt Communion in one kind, 

I. 2.c. J4.17.n6.p.471 

| TvGn.7.p.412 

The Apoſiles raughr the Biſhops and Prieſts 

ro conſccrate the bread and wine,before they 

did communicate, L. 3.c.4.r.12.n.2.þ 624 

Thar none bur the Biſhop or Prieſt could 
conſecrate, is an Apoſtolical Canon, ' 

1614.n.6.p;625 


- Of keeping the Lord's day, 


1,3:c,4.1019.n-24-p.656 
& L2.p. 276 


| Love. 
He rhat loves God above all other things, 
loves him for his own ſake, I.4.c.2.1.2.n.9 
The meitſures of Love towards God, 
1.2.c,3.r.12.n.1.p.34t 


M. 


A Mad- man it his madneſs may be, pu- 
| n:ſhed for thoſe Crimes he did when he 
was in health,it co che puniſhment no judici- 
al puniſhmenr be required, - 
l.4.c,1.1,4.t»8.p.99 I 


Mandatum QF jufio, how diſtinguiſhed, 
L.4.c.1.r.2.n.7 p.767 


Meogiftrate. | 
The Civil magiſhare may puniſh 'the 
thoughts of the heart, though they never 
proceed to aftion, [2.c.1,r.5n.6.þ.4 57 
The Original of Magiſtracy, | 
[.3,c.1.1.7.n-1,2..459 

It is an Ordinance of God, 

[.3.c.2.,7,1.n-2.p.465 
If che Son de a Magiſtrate, rhe Magiſtrate 
is exempred from the Fathers power, but not 
the Son, l.3.c.5.r.8.n.22,p.717 


Marriage, 

In canvaſing the point of Prieſts marriage 
Paphnutius drew the whole Council co follow 
his ſingle opinion in favour of them, 

L.t.c 4.1:9.n.p.118 

Marriage of Biſhops and Friefts, 

l.3c qr 20 n.15.p.678 

Aaeas Sylvius, Panormican and Caſfander, 
were againſt it, 1bid.n. 16.p.332 

Writers of the Roman Church againſt ir, 

tbid.p.673 

Tr is an intolerable burden, ibrd.n.17-p 673 

The Nicene Council is againſt ic, 

ibid.p.673 

The great difh-ulcy ſome holy men found 
in the obeying that Law, tb1d n,17.p.674 

Of Marriage, 1.2.c.3.r.5.n.6.p.310 
F Commean and Congreſs rp efte& as well as 
1gnihe a marriage, $3.C.1,7,4.7.0.p. 

Caflander affirms, thar char 5-98 LS i 
enjoyns ſingle lif-ro Biſhops and Prieſts,oughe 
co have been relaxed, though ir had been a 
| Canon Apoſtolical, l.s c.4r.11.n.g p.623 

To forbear marriage is not a means of pre- 
ſerving Chaſtiry, © LU.3.c.4.r.20.r,19.p.675 

Is nor in every mans power, 

th!d.n.17.p.675 

Te does no good ar all, is no ſervice of God, 

| 1614.n.18 p 677 
_ Virginity is nor more holy than chaſt Mar- 
rlage, 1.3.c.4.1.20.n.19.f.5 

Spiridion a Biſhop was and Es 


1hsy - 
wan 1c-p.578 
X SO 
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the Biſhop of; Nagiangum, -  7bid- 
- berween the, married and 


0+ was 
A : 
hid ni20.p.678 


vomar ried life ”" 


Marriage does not bi | the - ſervice of 
ar _ id1d.$.579, 


God, +): Woes 4 
The Reman Senate forbad- rheir Souldiers 
to marry, 4% - , thid-p.679 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles lefe it tree for 
Prieſts ro marry,  Jtbid.,n 210-579 
The pradice of the ancient Church 15 for 
ir, _ ibid.n.22.p.680 
-Ir was permitted ro the Clergy che firit 
400 years, ibid n.2.3.Þ. 680 
The Prieſts in France refuſed ro put a*ay 
their wivesat the Legats perſwafion, t6/d, 
Nor- forbidden in England till 4. D. wank 
ibid, 
When the Church did allow marriage to 
Prieſts ſhe did forbid ic after Ordination, 
[ 3.c.4.1.20.n.24Þ.681 
The Greek and Eaftern Churches did o05- 
lige their.Pricſts co fingle lite, if rhey were 
ordain'd in thar flare, itbid.n.26.p.681 
Thcy were permitted by the Ancient 
Churchto marry after Ordination,7b.n.27.p.68 1 
The pradtice of the Latin Church abour 
the marriage of cheir Prieſts, 7bid n.28.p.683 
Gregavy Nazianzen had Sons borri to him 
after he was conſecrated Biſhop} 216.p 6t3 
They annexed a vow of Contigence to holy 
Orders, —"thi4.n.29-p.683 
Concernivg the ſecond marriages of Prieſts, 
By I 3..4.7-20n.29-p.684 
The Church of Rome does without icruple 
f:equently ordain thoſe that have been twice 
married if they will pay the mulQ, ex Spala- 
— *NEIP 1b14,n.29.p 697 
Children may not marry wichour cheir pa- 
rents confenr, [.3:c,z.r.8.n.7 p.709 
Iſaac did not marry withour his Fachers 
leave, though God had detign'd the marriage, 
I'S tbid n.8.p.,709 
Marriages againſt the Parents conſent rhe 
Civil and Canon Law pronounce invalid, 
tbid n.9,10.p.710 
The Church did ſometime anarhematize 
thoſe that married withour their Parenrs con- 
_ zbid.n.11.Þ.511 
It is reaſon a Son ſhould be left ar liberty 
in nothing more than in marriage, 
® x [.3.c.$.r7.8.n-13..712 
When Sons and Daughters are of compe- 
tent years, and have the uſe of reaſon, they 
can of themſelves contratt marriage, 
itbid.n«14þ.712 
The Council of Trent declares all clan- 
deſtine marriages null, 7.2 c 1.r.5.n.q.p.192 
The Church of Rome does ill to give leave 
eo 'eicher of che perſons married to break 
their yow, and tnter into a religious houſe, 
ibid.n,5.p.152 
Every Error Perſone does not annul Marrj- 
e, l.2.c.1.r.7 n.2.Þ.197 
Of the prohibition of Marriage in certain 
degrees, ,2.c.2.1.3.n.l9.Þ.1 G9 
The Perſian Magi were begotten of the Mo- 
ther and the Son, #bid.n.23.p.224 
Of the Marriage of Mothers in Law and 
their husbands children, tbid.h.19 p.227 
God hath nor forbid ro mirry our kindred, 
bu: only che neareſt of our fleſh ; Propinquos, 
.Dot Cognatos, tbid.n.38.p.230 
In parti Cognationis gradu par (fy tdem jus fta- 
tuatur, A rule of che Law abour Marriages. 
tbid.n.48$ p.232. 
_ The Marriage of Parents and Children for- 
bidden by Chriſt, _ thider.35.p.244 
The Marriage of Slaves againfi the confent 
of cheir Lords 1s valid according to the Civil 
Law, l.3.c.5.r.8.n.14 Þ.712 
The full effeft of Marriages made againſt 
the Parents conſenr, tbid.n.16 p.71t3 
Three things in Marriage, one of which is 
4n the power of the Contractors, the orher 
of the Domeliick or Civil Ruler,the third un- 
der the yower of che Church, iid. 


ibid.n. 16.Þ.713 


withour the conſent of . Parents civilly nul! 
only,nor naturally void, [.3c.g-r.8.n.16,p.713 
A Facher cannor force his Children ra mar- 
ry whom and when he will, . 1bid.n.314p.719 
Some. caſes in which a Father ought not 
to force his Son co marry, 1b!4.n. 33,34-Þ-720 


Whae Men may teach to be done, 
L.3.c.4.r,17.n-9-p.651 


The Manichees who abſtained from wine, 
mixed rhenſclves among the Orthodox, were 
diſcovered by cheir refuſing the Chalice in 
che H. Euchariſt, [.2.c.3-r.9.n.16-p.323 


S. Matthew. 

Cap. $. 39. Wholoever ſhall ſmire thee on 
the right cheek, tura ro him the other alſo, 
Explicated, 1.2.c.3.1,1.n.14.p.300 

Cap.12.30, he thar is nor with me 1s againſt 


me, reconciled with Luke 9 50, He thar 
15 not agaiuſt us, is for vs, 
L.q.c.1.r,1.n.27 762 


Miniſters. 
Of the maintenance of Miniſters under the 
Goſp:l, l.2.C. 3.r.34n-4-p.303 
Of the wearing Surplices, 
l.3.c.4.r.15.n.8.p 640 
' Tr is lawful! roenter into the Miniftery with 


of our neceſſary ſupport,with reaſons proving 
ic, 

bur the principal end muſt be the glory of 
God, with reaſons, i1bid.n.11.p.50 

It is not lawful to forſake the Miniſtery 
withour Geds permiſſion, becauſe ir is not 
lawful ro enter into it withone the Divine vo- 
cation, [.1.Co2ot,5.N-21.Þ-52 


Mind. 

The Mind furniſhed with a holy rule and 
guided by ir, is Conſcience, 
| L.1.c.1.r.1.n.8 

Diſtra&ion of mind the effett of a guilty 
and rroubled Conſcience, {.1.c.1.r.2,9.13.Þ-14. 

Of Contrats made with Minors, 

[.2.c.1#.,5.1,3.þ.192,% 
L.3 c.I.r.4.n.2,3-p-454 

Of the Miracles which Chriſt did, 

| L.1.C.4.7,2-n,14-p.96 

Cuſtom cannot abrogate a Law under a 
Monarchy, 1.3.c,6.1.6.n.6 Þ.741 


Money. 
Majori ſumme negative prolate, minorem nec 
naturaliter nec civiliter ineſſe, 
: [.3.c.2.7.5.n.14.Þ.493 
In ſummis ambignis, ſemper quod minus eft pro- 
mitti videtur, l.3.c. 6.r.1.n.13.Þ.72g 
Mauritius the Emperour made a Law char 
no Soldier ſhould curn Monk withour his 
leave, and forced che Pope to own it, 
I.3..3-5n.7$.556 


Moſes, Moſaical. | 
The great ſan&:on of the Law of Moſes 
was fear of puniſhment, for ir confiſted al- 
moſt all of Negatives, H<-.2.c.3.r.1.n4$.297 
Evangelical duties expreſſed in words bor- 
rowed from Moſaical rites, determined wich 
che rires to which they are annexed, 
[.2.c.3r.15 n.2,3,4-P.3944395 
Reaſons ſhewing that the Law of Moſes 
required the Introduttion of a better Law, 
l.2.c 2.r-1.n.,1,2.Þ.210 
In what ſence the Law of Moſes was an 
ever afting Covenanr, zbid n,11.p.212 
Reaſons proving che aftual abrogation of 
Moſes's Law, ibid.n.13-p.213 


What part of Moſes's Law wavannulled by 


| Chriſt, 


L2.6.2-1.2,N.1.p-213 


A Betrothed woman is in Scripture ſhled a | 
 wite before Marriage,” and her. falſhood pu- 
| niſhed like Adulcery, 
- Fhe Law makes ſuch marriages as are made | 


The Law of Moſes 'was a colleQion of the 
beſt of thoſe Laws by which the world was 
' governed before his time,/.2.c.2.7.2.n.36p.230 
The Law of Moſes obliged northe Hea. 
then, bid .& n.7.Þ211 

The Law of Moſes was made, ſay the Jews 
two thouſand years before the Creation, 


__ thidr.qnp.242 
Moral. 

When two Laws are oppoſite, "that which 
yields is'not Moral, U2.c,2.1.6.n.75p.281 
Whatſoever duty in Scriprure is comman- 
ded ro a]ll mankind, is cjther Moral in its na- 
cure or by adoption, thid.n.77.p.283 

A Moral Demonfiration whart ic is, 


| L.1.c.4.r.2.n. 
The advantages of Moral Demons 


above cloſe arguing in ſome Queſtions, 
a [.1.c.44r,2.n.$,þ.94 
Whar is required in a Moral Demonſtrati- 
on to affure our Conſcience, 


; 1 ibid.n. 4.þ.t07 
When an aQion is. forbidden oul for a 


aFtoal deſign ro make that calling the means 


L.1.C:2.7.50n-7.Þ.49 |. 


reaſon thar is tranſient, and that hath 1n irno 
eſſential, natural reRicude, that prohibirion 


gation, , ibid.n.44.p.271 
How 20. diſcern between, precepts Moral 

and not Negeal in the Laws of God, 
*s zbid.n6 5.280 


A precept is not moral if no reaſon can be 
given of it, 1b/d.n. 66.p.280 
The conſequents of natural reaſon are no 
indication of a Moral Commandment, 

fa ibid.n 67,$.280 
A Law that invades the right of narure is 


not always the breach of a Moral —_ 
ment, ibid.n.68.p.281 
Every conſonancy to narural reaſon is ner 


the ſufhcient proof of a moral precepr, ib.n.6g 
When God gives a Law and adds a reaſon, 
though the reaſon be ir ſelf eternal, ir is nor 
always the indication ef a moral Law, 
ibid.n,q7e $.2932 
When God in the old Teſtament did 
threaten the Heathen or puniſh them for any 
fact, we cannot conclude ir was agaioft the 
Moral Law, 1.2,C.2.1+6.M.7 1-þ.282 
All.che inſtances of a moral precepr are net 
Moral as the Chief duty, tb.n.72.2.82 
The firong and violent perſwafion of any 
ſingle perſon of or in ſome Communiries of 
men does not ſufficiently prov'd a precept is 
Moral, EL CE 1b1d.n.73.p.292 
the conſonant praftices of the Heathen is 
not always an argument of a Moral dury, ' 
| ibid.n.74.p.283 
The annexed penalty of death impoſed by 
God does not prove the Law to be Moral, 
ibid n 75 $.283 
The power of Mothers over their children, 
: l.2.c.5.7.8.n.28.p.918 
Of crimes commitred by a Multitude, how 
ſabje chey are ro puniſhment, 
1.3-c.2,r.7.n.,13,14-p-516 


Murther. 
Of ou that affiſt at Murthers either by 
counſel or company,  1,4.c.1.r.2.n.23-p.975 
Of Muſick in the Church, : 
1.3.c.4.1.24.n.11..670 


N, 


Of charging and diſguiſing Names, 
L.3.C.2.1.5 4 1.p.592 


Nations. 
Of the conſent of Narions, 
1.2.c.1.r.1.n.15-p.171 
Of the univerſal cuſtoms of Nations, 
Cu 
c 
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he divers cuſtoms of Nations, _ 
ng bien. 22,d.1973 
* The Law of Nations cannot be the meaſure 
of war, l.2.C.2.r.7n.19 p.288 
of whar uſe che agreement or conſent of 
Nations can be to prove a propoſition, 


1.2.C.3-1.19.1,15 Þ.420 | 


Nature. | | 
Law of nature,why the Chriſtian Law com- 
* mands ſonie chings contrary to it, 
| L 1.c.2.7,3.n.31.p.38 
* The difference between Jus nature and 
Lex nature, [2.c.1.t.1.n.2.p.158 
Ariftotle's opinion of the Law of Nature : 
he was not ccnftant to himſelf in jr, 
ibid. n.3.p.168 
The Law of Nature is not the Law of all 
the world abſolutely, ibid.n.4.p.168 
Nature makes no Laws bur only prepares 
them, : ibrd.n.8.þ.169 
Tr is no indication of a Law of Nature, char 
a thing is common co men and beaſts, 
ibid.n.y0,p.170 
Jr is not poſſible to colle& tlie Laws of Na- 
rure our of. che cuſtoms of Nations, | 
7b1d.n.21,22.Þ-173 
How the precepts of the Law of Narure 
were made Laws and promulgared, 
| tbid.n.g0.p.178 
There is no other Syſtem of che parricular 
Laws of Nature, but the Moral Law and Go- 
ſpel, ib14.n.q2.p.179 
The Laws of nature variouſly enumerated 
by divers, | 1bi4,,46.p. 180 
All the inſtances of the Law a&Nature are 
nor ſo laſting and uhalrerable as che prime 
precepts are, »* ibid.n.q48.p.181 
It was ill ſaid, that God cannot change the 


Law of Nature, | ibid.n.49.p.181 
The Law of Nature canr;ot be abrogared,bur 
it may be derogared, 1.2.c.1,7.1.n.53p.183 


yery propotirion pretended ro be of the 
ral Law, is not a Law, bur a Rule, 
tbid.n.54 p.183 
" Some inſtances of the Laiw of Nartire have 
been changed, | LOT ibid n.55 
When any thing of the Law of Nature is 
twiſted with rhe Right of Nature, the civil 
conftitution cannot diſannul ic, | 


N 


Of che greatneſs of Sins agairiſt Narhre, 
| 1.2.c.14.6.n.1.p-196 
. If any Propher or Angelfrom Heaven ſhall 
reach any thing contrary to a Natural Law;he 
15s not to be heard, [.2.c,1.r.9.t.16.p.204 
wharſoever is forbidden by the Law of Na- 

rure cannot be permirced by che Civil, 

þ 25 1.2.C.1.r.10.n.4.p.205 
Whatſoever is commanded by the Law of 
Neure cannot be forbidden by the Civil, | 


Wherein the Clvil Law can change the 
Natural Law, | ibid .n.7.p.206 
The Pope hath no power to diſpence with 
the Law of Nature,  _ 
To live according to Nature hath, cwo 
meanings, [.2.C.2..4n.1-,Þ.245 
A Law that invades the right of Nature is 
not always the breach of a Mora! Command- 
ment, [.2.c.2.r.6.n.68,p.281 
The conſequents of Natural Reaſon are no 
indications ct a Moral Commandment, 


ibid.n.69.p.280 | 


Every conſonancy to Natural Reaſon 15 nor 
lufficietit proof of a Moral Law, ., 
: | _ ibid n.69.p.281 
The Law of Nacure cafinot have che con- 
du of War, 1.2.C 2.1.7.n.16.p.287 
_ The propoſitions we can learn from the 
dicates of Nature are bur a few, 
l.2.c3r.19.n.14.0,4z0 
A Civil Law cannot evacuace a Natural; 
, ; 1.3..1,7.4.n.3..454 
. In Laws declarative of Natural right, the 
ovligation extends to all things of equal rea- 


ibid.r.5.n.13-p.194 | 


id.n | 
Nuptiz nefarie, inceſt# (5 


ilid n.9.p.207 | 


ſon , though they be nor mencion'd ih che 
Law, l.3.c.6.7.3.n.24.9.737 


| Neceſſary. 

Wharſoever is abſolugely neceſſary, 15 cer- 
rainly lawful, L2.c.2.r. 9n.21.p.289 
That which is neceffary co be done ts not 
againſt any mans dury, 
I.3.c.2.7.1.n 10-f.467 
Several degrees of neceſſity, 
TO 6340742 7p 596 
In our enquiry after things neceffary, we 

muſt nor reſl till our work be done, 
lg.c.l.r.3.n,8.9.795 


| Negative. 

Why all Commandments bur one are ne- 
gative, | l;2.c.3.r.1.n.3 þ.296 
ad negationem non ſemper ſequitur affirmatio 
oppoſiti, tbid.n.5.p.293 
affirmarive dures follow from rhe nega- 
rive, not in contraries bur cont NNENE, g 
ib1d. 

From a negative duty an affirmative is not 

always inferred in a particular inſtance, 

ibid .m.11.p.299 


Negative precepts oblige ſemper & ad ſemper, 


affirmative ſemper,bur nor ad ſemper, 
#13. 259,@ n.2:p.357 
of the concluding negative preceprs from 
affirmative and'# contra, 
 T-nic.5.r.1, per tot. 
a negative precept cannot be leſſened by 
an afhrmarive, . l.2.c. 3.1.2. n.2.p 3ol 
negative precepts have no degrees of obe- 
dience, bur confiſt in a Mathematical poior, 
; | 1.2.c.3.1.11.n.17.0.339 
"what 15 the force of negative arguments 
from Scriprure, b42.c.34r.14.n45-p.0 ſeq. 
| p.38 


| pÞ.351 
A mere negative does nothing in God's ſer- 
vice; L.4.c.1.1,1.n15.P.757 
Of negative Commandments, 

[.4.c.1.r.7.n.3.p.807 

Of the morality of negative aMons, 
+4 (.4.c.1.r.1.n-15,16,Þ.958 
Diſſoluta Negligentia preps dolum eſt, 


| 8 1.3..1.r.1.n.40.þ. 
of the marriage of Nieces and Shae an oo 
= 1.2.c,2.1.3.n.30.þ 227 
' Nin91s, L1.£,2.1,3-1.20.p.35 
| * <4 Nbal, | + 
The feven preceprs given to him, 
 £2.60,23.2-8 7.314 


Nullities do not commence from the ſen- 
rence of the Judge, but from rhe exiſtence 
of the a&on, F,3.c:2.7;2,n.22.p 98 

Of Nullity gf Marriage, 

l:2.c.1.r.7,p.199,198 

Nummis and Numiſa the Etymon of them, 
I.3.c.2.#.8.n.2.p.517 
damnate, 
1.2.C.2.1.3.n.24-p.225 


©; 
Orders, Ordination. 


V T Kether they char etiter into H. Or- 
| ders ought principally co deſign the 
glory of God,ſo thar if they' do nor, it .is.un- 
lawtul ro do it, ' [:1:c.2-r.5.ng p.50 
Who does- atually enter into H. Orders 
muſt rake care char his principal end be che 
work of God; 
* Rules concerning the inceation of choſe thar 
enter into H. Orders,  tbid.n,17.p.51 
Prieſts were forbid to riiarry afrer Grdina- 
tion, 1.3.c.4.r.20.n.24.p.680 
By the ancient Church chey were perthir- 
red to marry afrer Ordinationi, ibn. 27. p.68 1 
The Greek Prieſts after the Synod in Trul- 
lo,had allowed them wo years probation af- 
cer (heir Ordination, to try whether they 
could abſtain from marriage or no, ibid n.27. 
* þ:682 


thid.n.11:p.50 | dc 


Gregory Naztanzen uſed marriage ater he 


was Confecraced Biſhop, | . ibid n.28.p,684 
. A vow of coninence was nor annexed ro 
H. Orders, l. 3c. 4.7.20.nc29.p.684 

The Church of Rome does trequently with- 


j our ſcruple ordain rhoſe thac have been ewice 


married, if they will pay the mul&, ex Spala- 
es... | ibid. p.685 
To enter into H. Orders quirs net che Son 
trom his duty co his Father, | 
©... b63.C.5.1.8.n.23.0.917 
How far Obedience to our Superiours cart 
leffen a crime, l.4.c. Ir.2.,n.9.p.758 
_ Obedience is due to them co whom tribuce 
Is due, 1.3-c.2.r $.n.1.0.517 
One is more than all the numbers in the 
Wortd, L2.c2.r.9.n.lp.293 
Sins of Omiſſion are leſs than Sins of Come 
miſſion, L 2.c,3.r.,1.n.12-1.299 
Old age unfic for repentance, = dg 
5 L.2.c.,3-r.16.n.43.p.402 
| Oaths. Of choſe a King rakes at his Corona< 
tion, 1.3-C.3.t.2.n.14-p-433 
of Oarhs taken 1n the Univerſities, 47 
L y:c.4.r.15.n.6-p.645 
He that is tound by an Oath impoſed muſt 
incerprer the Obligation according to the in- 
tention of the Impoſer, /.3 c.4.r.28.n.7.p.692 
concerhing the oath raken in the Univerti- 
ries,nor to reach Logick any where bur there. 
6 Y 2 co6:r.3.n.8.0.733 
what knazyledge is neceflary to the taking 
an Oath, : ; L.a.c.l.r.s n.15-0.797 
The Homili& on Leviticus under the name 
of Origen, are nor his,nor of any authoricy, 
| 1.3.c.4.r.13\Nt-12.Þ.631 


Semper in Obſcuris, quod minimum eft ſequi- 
mir, 1,3.c.6.7.1.n.12-p.725 


- . Tn thoſe places where ic is a cuſtom to pay 
Oblations at the == 21mg of a child, the Mi- 
niſter is Simoniacal if he refuſe co baprize the 
child rill he be ſecured of his money, 
L,3-c.4.7.15.n. 10.p.642 


Of extending the 0b/igation of Laws, 
1.3.c.6,r.3.n.24,2 5,26,27-p.738 


Non poſſe preſcribi contra Obedientiam, 
L.3.c,6.r.6.n-4 p.744 


whar influence Oblivion can have upon the 
mofaliry of Aﬀtions, 1,4c.1.7,6,n.20.p.804. 


P, 


Thegsdoris- hy 
657 1.2.c.3.r.14 n.15.p.358 


Tizs 2. Socrates by ir does not mean Eaſter; 
bur Good-friday, 1.3-c.4.7-13-n13-p,632 


| Peace. 

Petce of Conſcience, che ſigns of it, 

s _ Lc.1.r.2.n.25.9.18 
Thar peace of conſcience cannot be rrue, 
which wicked men have, tbid; 
True peace of Conſcience relies not upon 
che opinions of men, ibid.n. 25.p.19 
Religion is a gcod inftrumenr of Political 
happineſs and Peaceyl.3.-c.3 r.4-n.8.p.5 47,548 
An expedient for the arraining Peace of 
Conſcience in Scruples — che con- 
croverted articles and diſputes of Chriften- 
me. L,4.c.1.n;10,p.755 


| Parents. 

Children ought to obey their Patents, 

————_ Þ4.c.57.1.ni.p,693 
Reaſons to prove ir neceſiary, * 

| —___ . - t4n.1,2,3.p.693 
It is a kind of Atheiſm todilobey Parents, 
| bid; 
L Children mu? honour _— reverence theic 
arents; , -3.C.5.7.n.6.p.69 g 
F (ft S. Pelagi4 


The Table. 


S. Pelagia, after her converſion, lived in 


Mans habit to l:er dea 


Only ' 1.3 c.1.1.1.n.13-p.433 Notorius Percuſſor Clerici, 1s ipſo jure ex- 
' The Church remembers her on 02 8. communicate, 1.3-5.2.r.2-1214.47 4 
ibid p.434| Miſtaken Philoſophy ought not ro be urged 


Penal, Penalties, Puniſhment. 


| Concerning doing good our of fear of pu- | The hurt Religion hath received by ir, 
iſhmeur, © l.2.c.1.7.3.n.3.p.186 :1.c.2.1.3 n.7.p.32 
Penal Laws are not ed by the pre- L1.c.2.1.3.n.20Þ 35 


ceprs of charity and forgivencſs, 
I.3.c.2.n.1.n.3Þ: 


I 
A man may ivfli& puniſtimenc on hinſelf, 
1.2.C.3.1.2. 99.47 


He that breaks a Humane Law eftabl! 
on great Penalties, comimirs a grear fin, 


L.3..1.r.1.n16 p.432 


Thar rule holds not where the Puben: 
ibid. 


ſerves only for terror i 
"bo Puniſhment Corporal,the Law des nor 
proceed without the ſenrence of che Judge, 


1.3.c.2.,5.21.17.9.473 
When Puniſhments are principally medi. 


cinal;che Conſcience is bound ro a voluncary 
execution of the ſenrence, ibid.n.1.19.p 475 
In penis benignior interpretatio eft factenda, 
- ibid.n:31 þ 478 
Penal ſenrences exprefled in words that 
fignific che rime paſt or indefinire are to he 
expounded in the moſt favourable ſenſe to 
che offender, thar is, oblige nor ro- puniſh- 
men: hefore the ſenrence, _  Tbid, 
Puniſhmene does not atisfie the Law, 
ibid.r.,q.n;3-p.485 
Oamis Pozna ſi juita eff, peccati Porma eff, S, 
_ ibid:n.5.p.48 5 
he uſe of the word Pena, tbid.n;7.p.485 
Two caſes wherein Laws oblige io puniſh- 
menr buc not to guilt, =— Utbid.n.7,8.p.y85 
It is not lawful to ſolicire rhe Magiſtrate to 
Puniſh the MalefaQtor out of a love of re- 


venge, _ 1.3.r,2.c.6.n.1g-þ.z10. 
bur ic is lawful to d 


ture intolerable evil; {.3.c,2.7.6.n.16 p.z1o 

of puniſhing one for the offence of ano- 
L.3.C.2-1.7;h1þ.512 
quem melior fattns 


Nemo fiat deterior per i 
ibid.n.11-p.g15 


non eff, | 
Nunquam wnus pro altero pena corports pi- 
niri-poteſt, ibid. 
Penances cannot be impoſed upon the King 
withour his conſent,  - {3.c. 4.7.9.n,12.p.606 
of rhe favourable interpretation of Laws in 
infliting puniſhments, /.3.c.6.7-1.n.16-p. 941 
Penal Laws bind nor by the extenſion of 
their reaſon,  63.c.6r,3.n.25-p.737 
In Penis non arguimus ad fimtlia, ibid, 


how far the aQions of Mad-men are pu- 
mſhable, L.4-c,1.1.4.n-556 p.791 
People. 


The Supreme Lepillative power is tot the 
ſervant of the people, {.3«c.1.r.1.n.11.9.429 | 
The conſent of che people gives no autho- | 
ricy to the Law, 1:3:c.t.r.7.n8.p.462 
The Mafters of the Policicks whom we now 
follow framed their primates according to | 
the popular governments they then lived un- 
cr, L3..1.r.7n,s.p.461 : 
. The refuſal of the greater part of the peo- 
ple rakes nor oft che obligation of a Law, 
__ ibidng.p.q61 
Neither the People nor king are to be ex-, 
communicated, L.3.c4-r.8.n,7.p 611 | 
Caret Peccato, quod ex duobus minus eſt, | 
[.3-c 2.7.5.n.13.p.491 
The Perſian feaſt called vitiorum interirus, 
| L.2.c.3r.16.n.13-p.399 
Whatſoever concerns a moral dury, and 
was dcliyered to a ſingle perſon, ob.iges all, 
1.2.c,34.17.n 6:p:q11 


Pepin King of France. 


The caſe of Pepin raking che Crown of 
Framn-e by force from Chilperic, A.Ds 750. 


— 


| 


0:3.c.3 1,440.45. $45 | 


th, to avoid temfra- 


o lo to prevent a fy-| 


The Judgment of Ged upon his poſterity, 


thid.n.s 


as reaſon, in examining myſtcries, 
L.1.c.2.7.3 n.51 p43 


ITivrs, 
Polygamy uplawful, 1.2:c.3.r,3.n.7.p-304 
. Pope. WS 
The Pope hath no power to diſpenſe with 
the Law ot Nature, l:v.c.1.r.10.n 9.p.207 
concerning rhe Popes Power of aiſpenting 
with che Poſicive Laws of Jeſus Chriſt, ; 
: l.2.c. 3.7.11.n.6,7,.336 
that the Epiſtles of the Popes were very 
many of them falle, /U.2..3.7-14.n.34-y:37 3 
The Schoolmen of the Roman party affirm 
that he hath power to enlarge the Creed, by 
inſerting new articles, 1:2.c.3.7.14.n-79-p 393 
The arguments thar uſually are brought e@ 
prove the Pope hath power over Kings, 


The Canons of the Pope and Biſhops re- 
ceived, the authority of Laws fron the Em- 
perour, þ 3.c.3.r.5.n 4-þ.535 

Honorius the Emperour made a Law cotte 
cerning the cleion of the Pope, 


| ibid.n. 5.p. 556 
| Pope Gregory the Great ſubmitred co Mau- 
ritius the Emperor, tbid.n.7.p.5 56 


Spiricual perſons have no tempora! power, 

| ibid.r.6.n.19.p.555 

The Pope difobeyed in France and Germa- 

ny | 1.3.c.4.7-2c.,24.Þ.680 

The Pope did not well to diſpenſe with 
the Ciſtertians for paying ryches, 

__ I,2:.6.r.4-n.6 p.741 


\ ,  Politie, Political. 
The Maſters of Policicks whom we now 
follow, becauſe they lived under popular Go 
vernments, ſquared cheir principles co ſuch 
governments, _ b3.c.1.r.7.n.5.p 461 
Religion is a great inſtrumene of Policical 
happineſs, 1.3.3.7.4.n.8.p.548 


Supreme Power, Prince. 
Princes muſt not Tye for the intereſt of 
Governmenr, - [:3-.2.1.5-1.32-p-497 
In all Governments there muſt be a ſu- 
prewe Power, l,3.c,3,7.1.n 1.P.522 
Whether a Prince may put to death a; 


ling, gc, l.3 c.2.r.6.n,11.p.508 
The ſupreme Legiſlative power is not the 
Servant of the people, [:3.c.1.r.1.n.11.9.429 
There is in all ſtares ſometime a neceſlity 
of ſerring up a ſupreme, abſoluta poteſtas, . 
6.3.c.3.1,1 1.2.p.823 
The ſupreme power is much leſs than aLord- 
ſhip over che Sabjefts,  /.3.c,37.1.n.1.p.924 
fr muſt uſurp no mans right, thid. n. 6 
Ic is from God, [:3-c.3.r.3.n-1.p.536 
The (upreme power is defeftive withour 
the government of Religion, 
4 1.3.43 r:4-n.2.p.548 
The inconvetiences of ſetting up two (u- 
preme Poivers, one ternporal, the other ſpi- | 
Ticual, . L36.3-1.7.t.2 3-þ.573 
$ Too that rule religion may make them- 
c 


ves ſuperiour co the ſupreme power, 

ag w ——_ 6.3.6.3.r.4t.10:p.549 
 Anciently the Prieſthood was in the ſame 
hand. as rhe ſupreme power, © 

| L. 3.C.3,r.4115..551 

The anlawful Proclamarions of a true 
Prince may. be publiſhed by the Clergy in 
their ſeveral charges, /.3.4-7.7-1.10.,p.605 

The ſupreme Power cannar forbid an atti- 
on that is under a divine Commandment, 
1.3-c.4.r.10.n 6.p.619 
Power ought to de- 


| 


1.3... 3..4-n.4.p-545 | 


guilty perſon privately by poiſon or ſtrang- | 


rerinine whac doftrines ſhall be rau; he the 
people, 1.3.C. Zere].t gl. eþ.578 


Pomer. : 

wp — Puwer alſers much ſtom the 
v1, | 43.C-3.Y+4.1.19.p, 
The power of the Cavs, ie K. lv 

Spiritual perſons have no temporal power, 
Þ l.3 c.3:r.6.n,19.p.565 
That which hath a dire& power is to be 
obeyed before that which hath an indire@ 
Power, 1b1d.n.29.p.568 


Prieft. 
| A Prieſt may nor retuſe to communicate 
111m whcm he knows co be unworthily ab. 
folved, L.1.c.2.r.8.n.7.9.62 
A Prieſt if by hearing the confeſſion of a 
Criminal he learn the guilt of another Crimi. 
pal, may nor upon the account of this private 
information deny abſolurien to this latter 
Criminal, L.1.c.2.7.8.n,1o,p.62 
' The Priefis if they rule teligion,may make 
themfelyes ſuperiour ro the ſupreme power, 
: [.3-C-3eY-&NelO.p,549 

The Prieflhood and ſupreme power were 
anciently veſted in the ſame perſon, 

| ; L.3:c.3.r.4-n16 þ.551 
_ Prieſts were forbid ro 1s his Og. 
tion, 6 : 0.3.c.4.1.20.n.24.p.681 
In che point of Prieſts marriage. Paphnutias 
drew the whole Nicene Council to his fingle 
opinion, 7 [:1.C.4-r7-9,n1.p.118 
Of che Marriage of Prieſts, 

See more in woe Marriage, 

_ The Greek and Eaſlern Churches did ob- 
ge their Prieſts co fingle lite, if they were 
ordained in char cſiate, ibid.n.26.p.68 1 
Pricſts were permitted by the ancjenr 
Church ro marry after ordination, 

LPS ibid.n.27.p.68r 
The pradtice of the Latin Church abour the 
marriage of their Prieſts, 

Hs : [.3.6.4.r.20.n.29.p. 683 
The Greek Prieſts had cwo years probaci- 
on allowed ro them afcer their ordination, to 
try whether chey could forbear marriage, 

of ibid.n27.p.642 
concerning the ſecond marriage of Prieſts, 
.1b1.n.25.p.684 

Tiberius was leſs obſeryant of religion, be- 
cauſe his opinion ſavoured much of Predefti- 


nation, L.3. £.3-r.4-n1.1c.p.349 
To Praiſe an evil a&ion, how "6 +5 wi 
þ 4-C:1.7-2.n,9.p,766 


Almoſt every word of the Lord's Prayer 
was'raken from che writings of Pious men of 
che Jewiſh nacion, L:2.c.3.1.15.n.1-p:394 


Private. 
A- Private evil is not to be done for a Pri- 
vate Good, bur for a publick ir may, 

7 L.r.c.5.r.8.n.z1p.154 
Private perſons may not be execurioners 
| of the ſentence of death, /. $C-2.76,N.34þ. 505 

bur it was permitred im ſome caſes in the 
Law of Mhſes, +: ibid. 
In defarr places, where no Law is in force 
bur *tharof Nature, a private perſon may be 
Judge and: Executioner coo, 
| l.3.c.2.r,6.n.q.p.506 
They may where the Law has paſſed ſen- 
rence and given leave, ib:4.n.8.p.506 
Private perſons thac kill Offenders, tho - 
on quicted by rhe Law, are nor quitred 
nſcience, tbid.n.g.p.507 
the meaſures of publick intereſt are nor to 
be eſteemed by privace meaſures, 
L.1-c.5.r.8.n.31.p.154 


Promiſe. 
A threatning, in all Laws, lcaves a greater 
obligation than a promiſe, 
l.2.c,3.r.2.n.2.p.301 
The Rules of Exrention or diminution of 
Promiſes atc the ſame as of Laws, 
l:3«.6.r.3-1.32-P-939 
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| / The Table; 


Ls» 


Precept. 


The poſitive Precepts of __ in reſpet 
of the inward duty, bind all perſons in all 
times cven to preſentation, ; 
[.2.c. 3.1.16 n.3-p.389 
Particular precepts of Chriſt bind it they 
ate affirmative and in ſpecial rimes and cer- 
tato occaſions, 1bid.n, $.p.396 
Univerſal affirmative precepts bind in all 
times aad on all occaſions, ibid,n;6.p.397 
Wharlocver precept concerns every one by 
the nature of the ching, chough delivered roa 
few perſons,concerns all,.2.c.3-r.19.1.6.p.411 
' When the Univerſal Thurch does ſuppoſe 
her ſeifbound by any preceprive words,though 
they were dirc&ed ro particular perſons, yer 
they are to be underſtood of univerſal con- 
cernment, L.2 c.3.1.17.n7.þ 413 
When @ precept is addreffed ro a particular 
rfotts and yer hath a more full and berrer 
meaning if extended to the whole Church, 
then irs obligation is upon all, #b:4.n.g.p.4t 3 
When any prcepr is perſonally addreed, | 
and yer is enforced with the threarning of 
erernal death, it is of univerſal concernment, 
ibid.ng.p.413 
Wharſoever precept concerns a meral duty, 
thovgh delivered to 2 ſingle perſon, obliges 
all, ibid.n.$.p.411 


Preſumption. | 
There are two kinds, firſt, of Juſtice ; ſe- 
cond, of Caution, ' 1,3c:1.7-4n.2.p.454 
An Humane Law founded upon a falſe 
preſumprion obliges not rhe conſcience, 
 KÞF3.c.1.1.4p-453 
but nor ſo if ir be a preſumption of caution, 
ibid.n.2.p.454 
Laws, firſt, »f fayour relying upon a falſe 
preſumprion oblige not Conſcience; but Laws, 
ſecondly, of duty do, H43.c.1,7.4.n.4.454 


$64 Promulgation. FIN, 
Of promulgarion of Likes L.3.e.1,9.6.p.458 
A Contratt made before the proitiulgacion 
ofa Law, bur nor performed ill atter, binds 


nor, RPE L.3.c.1.r.6.n.6.p.458 
" Prudentic diftitiguiſhed 


from Conſcientia, 
I.1.c.t.r.1.n.25.p.8 

wdtce or Paſſion, Phanſie and affeCion, 
error and illuſion, are ſomerime miſtaken for 
Conſcience, L1.c:1.y.3.n.1.Þ.21 
How'to know when one of cheſe uſurps | 
the office of Conſcience, /.1.c.1.r.3.n y.p.24 | 
Concernin g the authoriry of a Probable | 


oftor, [.1.c.4r.5.n12 Þ.413; 
4 


Pſal, 4- 6. 'who will ſhew us any good, 
- B2c.1.nt39.p-198 


| Pupil. | 
If a Popil in his minority make a contratt 
with an adulr co his own run, ic is void, 
L2.c.1.r.5.n. 19.9.194 
if to his advantage ir is valid, | 
” ibid.n.18.p,ad. 
. Tr is as greara ſin ro teach for neceflary do-! 
Arines the prohibitions of men, as their 1n- 


——— 


oy 


Jun&ions, l.2.c.3.7.13.n.20.p.362 
No man can preſctibe to truth, 
1.2.0,3.7.19.n,1.p.416' 
SPSS. - 
Thete is an Empire in Prexching; : 
0:3.6-4-f.1.n.12.p:5837 


The ſapream ſecular power ought ro de-! 
termine what doRrines ſhall be raught the! 
people, and whar not, L.3.c. 3.7. 7.1.13-f,587 | 
Priſon 


, One may eſcape from priſon, if he cat; 


though he 


and condemned to die, 


Sin, Me, 1.3.6.2.r.3.n.243:f54%9 
A guilcy priſoner may nor fay, Not guilcy, 


when he is juſtly interrogated, 
. 0.3.6.2.r.5.n15-p.472 
The caſe of the Kingdom of Portugal, de- 
firing che conſecration of Biſhops from Rome, 
| l 3.c.3.r.6,n.28.p.569 
whar is the PrinciÞal, and whar the Acce(- 
fory,_. l 3.c.4.1.4.n.6.p.594 
Privilzges or Conceſſions made to the 
Church by the King, may by him be recalled, 
| 1bid.r.6.n.3.p.602 
Of the uſe of ſinging Pſalms in the Church, 
| L.3.c. 4.1-20.n.11.p.670 
All deſigns of Profit or Pleaſure muſt be 
ſubordinace co religion, 1.4:C,2.1,2:Me4 


; Probable. 
The lefs probable opinions may hot be 
embraced in oppNfition ro the more probable, 
L.1.c.4.4.5.n.3.ad 13,Þ.111,112 
ir may nor be followed bur in ſome few 
caſes, L,1.c.4.r.8.n1,2.p.117 


C& 


Uadrageſima or Teaxz222x04 10 the coun- 
cil of Nice fignifies not Lent, 

L.3.c.4.1.13.1.17-f+533 
whence that word is RR 
NQuadrageſima Or Thaza uſed ro figni- 

fie Faſts longer or ſhorcer chan 4o days, 
| ibid.n.17.,p.634 
Divers conjeftures about the reaſon ef che 
word Quadrageſima, ibid,n.18 p,634 


R. 


Ratibhabition. 
Ow Ratihabicion contraQts guile, 


L.qpc.1.r. 2-n. 3.765 | 


Ratihabicion does not render guilcy in Foro 
hamano, 1.4-c.14r,2.n.4.p.766 


Reaſons. 
When Reaſon and Revelation oppoſe one 
the other, how we are to coinport obr ſelves, 
L1.c.2.7.3.n.61.p.46 
A weak reaſon is to be preferred before a 
long prevailing cuſtom, /.2.c.3 7.19.n.3.þ,416 
what uſe it may be in religion, 
[.1.c.2.r.3.n.$.0.32 
Ic is denied in Religion by Papiſts and En- 
thuſiaſts, 
Fairhand ir are not oppoſitez 
X ibid.n.20.p.35 
We embrace all religion by reaſon, 
ibid.n.24.p.365 
Faith is an a@ of Reaſon, ibid. 
Right reaſon is not the affirmative meaſure 
of rhings divine, L.1.c.2,7.3-n.27..37 
_— &n.31.p 38 
The Reaſon of mai 1s a right _ If it 
rightly informed, tbid.n,zo.p.38 
Right Reaſon is nor the ſame in all coniti- 
rutions of affairs, E ibid. 
Right Reaſon is the negative meaſure of e- 
very article of Faith, tbid.,n.33-p.39 
,Whac thihgs reaſon can diſcern to be cer 
rainly rrue of falſe, L1-c.2.1.3.n.49.p:41 
Our reaſon cannor diſcover the effets of ail 
che power of God, but - when they are re- 
yealed can conſent to them, ibid. 
 Whar is impoſſible or ablurd coreaſon can> 
noc be an article of Faith, ibid.n.48 p.42 
Miſtakenh Piloſophy ought nor co be urged 
for reaſon jg queſtior 3 of Religion, 
ibid h.51.p.43 
one the orher, 
tbid.n.52.0.43 
Ic is a lawful argument to prove a _ is 
againſt che word ot God, becauſe ir is againſt 
reaſon, on ibid.n. 54.p.44 
Though natural reaſon cannot reach us the 


How reaſon and Faith ſerve 


| rhings of God, yer Reaſon iiluminared can, 


| . ibidn.56.-p 45 
It ii Tatiocination that is infallibleznor rea- 


ibiden.19,18.p.34 | 


fon. . Br Ob 2 -hi2 n.6 [4 
In what mantier reaſon is the ——_ 
religion, © $95 6 ' thi4.n.66p.46 
Reaſon 1s nor the ſame always, 
oy _ {fir.c2.r.6.n.9.d £17 
Infallible reaſons are ner to be roqulces F# 
moral actions to gujde our felres by, 


p | L.1.c.4r.1:n.1.p.9 
The ſame reaſon will 'nac ſerve all fares of 
men, L,1.C:4.1;2.1 34p.707 


Rules of prudence are not to be urged a- 
gainſt reaſon and ſtrit diſcourſes, 

of 114, $1d4.ngo prof 

R-aſon is nor a nicex indication of the Laws 


of nature, F2-GI.T4.0JOPob TS & 
2.C.37,13 n.28þ. 
The uncertainty of conſan? | 3 29-935 
| L.2.c.1.7.1.n.21..176 
The conſequents of nacural reaſon _ 00 
indication of.2 moral Commandment. 
, | I 2.c.2.r 6.n.67.p.280 
Right reaſon cannot be the rule of 6 
.; a I2 c.2-r.7.n.18 p.28 
Ratio Legis non eft Lex, ſet quod _ we 
flituitur, 1.36.6.7-3.n.27:p.938 
BY ; Rebellion: 
Rebellion againſt a lawful Prince is not law= 
ful in ahy caſe, l.3.c.3-r.3 per.tot.p 536 


The Primi:ive Chriſtians when moſt ſharply 
proſecuted did never rebe), | 
£,3.c.3.1.3.n8.þ $2c 

Natural reaſon forbids reeling "00 


| f ibid.n-18.p.g 2 

Of Rebellion I 2,c.2.1.9.n;2 Jpady 
-Recreations. 
Rules of conduQting them, 

We L4.c.1.r.2 n.32-p.77 
Of Atilins Regulus. ſent from ru, 4 
Rome to get an exchange of Priſoners, 
I,3:,2.t.7.1.2:p.512 


Relative. 

If the Relative be under the Command- 

ment, chen allo the Correlative is, 
1.2.c.3.r.3.1.6.p.30 

The Relative and Correlnte pres -, be 
judged of by che (ame reaſon of the Law,whert 
the reaſon equally concerns them,chough on- 
ly one be named, l 3.c.6.r.3.n.29.p.939 


Religion, 
In the ſubſtantial macters of religion the 


Laws of che Countrey bind our of the Vomi- 
nions, bur not in the ricual duries, 


l.3:c. 1.7.8. n.2.Þ, | 
Religion1s the great inſtrument of a4 
happineſs, 1.3.c.3:r.4-n.8.p.443 


Numa to eſtabliſh his government firſt ſet- 
led religion, Livy, thid.n.g.348 
They thar rule religion are ſupreme co the 
King, bid n.104p.549 
Such propoſitions of Religion as have grear 
influence on government, ibid. 
Religion hath influence en perſons as well 
as ations, .__ thidn11p.549 
Agcient governments would not endure any 
change in religion, tbid.h.13-p.459 
Ic was nor in ancient times lawful ro IG 
pute the Religion of che Countrey, 
* Wt. - tbid.n. 14 p.g50 
Change of religion brings grear trouble, 
ibid; 
How far ir concerns the ſapreme power to 
colerare libercy of Religion, ibid.n.15 p. 551 
Kings have a Legiſlative power in marcers 
of Religion, L.3-c.3:r.3 1.3-þ.554 
Religion and Piery camuor crots one #10- 
ther, | 2 L3.cgr8.np.q94 
The hurr Religion hath received by .che 
mixcure of erroneous philoſophy, 
, E1e.2.5.3.n7.4.32 
Of whar uſe reaſon is in religion, 
\. 0.1.c.2.r.3.n,8.p.32 &p.46 


F iff 2 


we 


The Table. 


a Ba 


. We embrace all religion by reaſon, _ Rd both che Jewiſh Sabbach and the Chriſtian, 
Celſo 17 botie nn 11:1, CABG WET —@©  ibid.n.$0-p,27 
All temporal deſigns muſt be ſubardinate [ Ir js not kawful co purive 4 mans revenge, | The Lords day did nor ſucceed inthe piece 
to religion, __ $4-C.2.7.1.4- | no por by the hand of Juſtice, _ _ | of the Sabbath, | ibid.n,g 141273 
1.3-c.2.r.6.n.15.p.510 | What is moral in the fourth Command- 


Renunciatio ſui juris per pznitentiam revica- |, | 
ri non poteft, 4.3  diſer in rei Fr is lawful to require of the Magiſtcate ro | ment, - ibid 


The Canon and Civil Law differ in their | puniſh him thar is injurious ro me, If I fear a | The Primitzve Chriſtians afficm the fourth 
pune s Ne Rapes, _—_ _ - oo - : uture zncolerable evil from an Fl. Commandment is: no parc of of py Law, 
uſes of Reperttzonare to V z . 1b4d.n.16.p.5'© $5 :  1014.Ag3 Þ.2 

than cauſes of gain, | Whart.is meant by Rights in the law of Na- | : What honour Chriſt and ns Apoſiles - Vs 
1.3.c.6.r.14n.15.p.727 ſture,  4.2.c.1.r.10.n.g.p.205 | the firſt day of the week, ibid.n,$6..276 
Kobeatante: Wherein the Moſaick Rfzhreouſneſs differs | How we- are ro. celebrare the. Chriſtian 
IS 9 mg wo 4s from evil | ©992 che Chriſtian, 44.c,1.7.1.n024.761 — Co OE {b0g-ne57 276 
wt x: fe þ » ; k *1+ 5 .- . rnNe 02d . ko dlſtin« 
principles and _ _—___ T3240 Chriſtian. guiſh rhe Reſt from the Religion of the day, 
It is againſt Oy " The Rires which the Prithitive Church did wv: 5: b,2.c,2-r.6.n.46-p.271 


Ie, ibid.n.2.5-4c4 | borrow from the Heathen were fuch as had | | &n5892 
ie danger of deferring gs” no relation to the do&ine, ; The Reſt of the Sabbath was noe wes 
———__ a-4$ = 9904 ; 1.2.c.3.r.19.n.13.p.419 | becauſe ix was broken upon many occaſions, 

Delaying repentance may turn by: nal'1M- ! In the ſubſtantial- watrers of religion the at F424, £ 3-200 - tbig.n.$8.p.364 
+, —— 2.0 © ne 91-405 | Lawsof the Countrey bind our ofthe Dominj, | How the Primitive Chriſtians  kepr he 

The example of rhe Thief upon the Croſs | 1, p11 tot in the ritual duties, "| Lords tay: . ibid.n.$9.p.277 
no argument againſt it, ibid-n.27.$.496  1.4.c.1.r8.n.2.p.38 |  Wharſoever duty. is in the Scripture impoy 
' To defer repentance 1s not omg oe: The uſe of Tradition in ricuals, ſed op al-mankind,..is cirher in its own nag 
avy Chriſtian grace; _ ibia.n.28.p.406 | L2.c,3:3-14-n-89.Þ-35g | ture Moral or by adoption, 7bid.n,77.p.283 
- All the white repentance 1s delayed a man The Lords day.cannot be.changed; beeauſ: 
is the objeR of che Divice Anger, | Romani. ic is an order Apoſtolical, | 


ibid-n.29.Þ-407 | Romans 14. 14 ing i 
VER wo . 4-14. thar nothing is unclean of 
Oo hath appointed notime —- oh DT we it ſelf, but ro him, that chinketh it is unclean | ru 
a . ; 7 _ 2407 ro him ir js unclean, n.9.9.73 | ding rhe obſerving che Sab"ath and other 
Gn "rr hon Bo pace? ben Keep A ©| Rom.3. 8. not do Wa = good may | feaſt-days, [.3.C, 4.7,17.n.14 p.65b 
) _y j come, 1:C.5.F.SN 25 P52 | 
| tbid.n.34 þ.408 Rom. 7. 7; but for the Law I had nor known | 15 Por ral, ./\.,. .., 4+2:C.37,17. 154.411 
The meaſures of — . ſin, [.2.c.1.r.1.n-37.Þ 197 Reaſons why the accabes did tynocently 
Saas ot hind ©o ond fr 4 Rm. 2. 14. having noc the Law are a Law | 9Fc4R te 942Natny Dur TE SONS 
a oF is. hi 4 11.36 9.409 | unto ahemſelves, 11d. p.,177 
Repenrance muſt not be pur le, | a. thats 4 
and uf} continue every tay in a proportfon- | ot _— _ Church 5 os HIT DSI 
able meaſure, OO OPT Few of { whugigad Yrneer rent at Sacrifice 
Rn dpentence is a penal duty : It is ah aft of derived from the cuſtoms of the Heathen, g fits in 
repencance to inflit puniſhment upon ones | ,- I:2.643.1,19.12.p.419 ewonmg coun NODER Og by the Law of 
FIF 1.3cc-2.7.2.n.6.þ 470 Thoſe Ceremonies which the Primitive | * R 7 = #+2.6e Joe 134Ne29.P.357 
of Saeed frrow that is re- Church did borrow from che Heathen had no _ wo ons why God introduced the 'Lay of 
quired in repentance, f.2.c.3.r.10.n.8-p. 330 affinice doarine, nt þ:026] " command tn oh ib1d.n.30p.358 
eat Fed oniitance The Canons: of the Biſhop of Rome oblige | © * Mol mManded to the '}Exvs. 0. pre- 
| oi Leela only his own ſubje&s, 1.3.c,4.r.16 n.1.p.546 ah”; 7s Wy 5113 23h 9 in $3623G0%; Wd. 
Marte Fthe KOOE ns re I: js impoſſible hey ſhould all oblige, be- crifices were penal duties. ,., 
edriiine the viihe of repentince caufe of rheir contrariery ro one another, That Soir : reagent, 
[4 epen A » R ibid.n,2. hat Spiritual perſons ſhoujd 'norbe” 
zbid.n.10.þ.35 That Biſhop is not a Law-giver to Chriften- | empt from Secular juriſdiation, 


2 _—_ hots tee of thre cime - ta 3x00 dom nor ſuperiour to other Biſhops, 2:6. 2-7.6.9.67.p.480 
. ++ a. :  _thidn gp,647 mag 2. GH; bas 
Fc ongoretes:} —_ ade rr = Inſtances wherein the Roman Churches | + ___  \Sadduces. 13551300 
" Repentance beiugdeferred increaſes the 44 does advance ſome ot her own Comamand- |... The firſt occaſion ;of the, Seft among the 
Ext ibid.n.19,18 400 ments, above thoſe of God, | 30S L-2.6,1.#,4-1,3-p-108 
Le area Ie » ty 1.3:c.4.9.17-n 16,17,i8-p.653,654 Nauk I 4 Ahet59 
He that defers his repenrance reſiſts the | 4. were rwo Biſhops of Rome rogether 1 Sacrament. 


grace of God, and deſpiſcs his goodneſs, . ; $14 env _— 
| | in the time of S. Peter, [.2.c.3.7.11.n.12-p.337| . 12 deny the Sacrament to the unworthy 
tbid.n.19 p.4o1 The DoArine of the mr of COOEEEE 15 not an ac of Juridiftion bur chariry, 


#H - 4 - 
x me $45 Babs pede mw cerning the time of Repenrance, | | 1 149i) |  b,3e664F+,7-, 1 0.p.605 
CD nee theo * ni 4 | 1.2.c.3.7,16.n,10.p.398,365 |* The Apoſtles iyſtiruriovs concerning the 
ger of "08 The Roman Churches for 600 years rauphr , Sacrament oblige all hee ppgipmge : 
en9t:3”* | and pradtiſed the communieating of Infants, | . 41 I :Col Fo 2K, 1Þ.024 
| The fate of ſickneſs unfir for rn x 00m] ul + nontrary oricrker Sos og , 4 Men and io what FRles ir y Jani! ': chuſe 
: | [.2.0,34. 141.39. 378' $r,t{#e. 10 AVY; QUELLIOD ON CHOICEDETIFEEN 
ren _ SES phyfick if he i -ro7 | : | A | Iwo ations, L. 1,c,5.7.5.n,2 p.136 
* * Syneſius denied the article ofthe ReſurreFion, Rule; | ' Scandal. | 
and ſome other,” in diffimulation, ro wave a | If there be tiorule we muft look for exam- | ' 'gf $4941 Swatere cd p.11,12 
hoick, ' _  Eycargdutougs ey © lathrnannpagal capes 
; | ute Of Conicitence 1s never tne lets One «4 = ao ofes 3 eats £OEIES 
_ .:1Referwation. tar po - © |. An humane Law thar js unjuft is nor co 
Mental ; lies ad for che greardifference ofcaſes concradidtorily | gc, £2 v4, candal of others, 
* , derermined, Lt.c.1.r.5.n.3.p.25 | Oo OOA,3.61,7,3.010:p.452 


6271 l.3-C-2.4+5.3;26.þ 21Gb? : | 
' {It is not lawful couſe them in ſome eaſes ts nor Eo BTL ELTON? 5 _ 


Y : Pref. . 

divert the-cruetry of tyrants; | 2BY | ; Scripture. 

Mw ——C———_—————————_ —  ——— — — 

-, Conditional reſervations are lands | vin, FEY: la63r. 13:020.345.0fr 

þ7 2.6.1.1 VEPF ib14;n.30.þ.5e0 1. NOT 10 reitglon, , ., ' 1914h7.P,35 74% 347 

When monde -comnie-eriiiic farce, he * ]_.;.Of che Imcerprecation of Its -. 77 2:115,198 

not explicating. an what ſenſeF ſpeak, is bs ye ' (rezasy tho JeloCo2.7, 2.N-50 $442 

lye, P 5 6 * A ' Boo | ' Sabhath.. - +++» 4 Tithe Interpreting Scripture he ordinary 
x Or what ends the Sabbach was inſticuted,,| way ceteris paribus .i$ 19+be preferred before 


og Revelation: . 1-2:C..7.6.n - | : 
- 4 J R « S 4-5 bd | Lat . ante oi « »43-P-27 I : the extraordinary, ei ; » Warr rod qbid. 
© " When Revelation and reaſon, oppoſe one | Ofthe Jewiſh @bbath and the Lords.day,. | A moral demonſtration cannot affure the 
apather, how we arc to behave our ſelves, | oy 7 , — Ap & Ok 


| "FI : 7b;d. | Gonſcience againſt Scripture, 
[.1.e.2.7.3n.61.p.46 | Ar the firſt the Primitive. Chriſtians kepe | i on vim ihe gel do 6 36-Þ -_ 
{ | ; | TI 7M '© The 
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COWnE ite 


Canſciences, jg L. 2.6.1 Re TAR 
rfoeyer in Scriprure is 
all mank or ney iy See oboe gee; 2 
onal or by adoprion, { 2.c.2-r-6.0:77.p.37 4.2711] 
The H.Scripcure contains the w! 
appeal 
appeal t 


God, L.2.c,3-,J 
The firſt ages of the Church did' 
in all cheir queſtions, ibid.n.3.p.473 
Soren tive Doors did conture all he- 
refies from Scripture, ibid,n.6.p.476 
They did rejet all articles of faith or rules 
of m thar were hot in, nor could be 
proved from Scriprure, tbi.n 9.9.478 
They did eſteem the H. Scri ruresa luffici- 
ent and perfe@ rule of faich and manners, 


L2.c.3.r.14-h.10-p.47 
The argument, Scriprure 1s bor perics JE 


hout tradition, becauſe cradicion teaches us 
w_ Scripture is the word of God, confidered 
and anſwered, ibid n.14.p.367 
'N 
qr done, unleſs ir be in Scripture, 
ibid.n.q7.p.381 

rive argument from 'Scripture 1s nor 


ie contrary affirmative can be drawn 


ſe e from any parr of it, | 
= Lag Sa 1bid.nq8.p.391 
A negative. argurnenr from Scripture does 
not conclude in Qu. of fact, tbid.n,51.p. 383 | 
A negative argument our of Scripture con-' 
fiſting in a.ſibgle word or expreſſion cannor be 
conſequently deducedto denyrhe myſtery ſig- | 
nified 10 oa word, | 


ent ro prove 

cet, ſufficient ro prove it robe true, | 
tbid.n.g0.p.382 

er js nor forbidden in Scripture 
'conſ. quence, is Yawful: and if 

ded, hor neceſlary, | 

> thid.n.g3-p.383 

 Aukovy  p8eaK0v negative out of K-Þ-3uk, t0r- p 

"ihid:f.57-P-3 
Hire may lawfully be quoted OA lens 


grey of 


: j- its firſt firſt iworping, if rhe atialogy will 
ar; bak Bic. 2:16.n, Ns 57 
—_— EIT f ; 
Scrup hs 
le of conlitvee 
PLE p57g 1,e.6:r.1.p.159 | pe 


ihe: right courſe in caſe of ſcruple is'ts 
proceed co ation, i [1.2;6.r.2.n.1p.160 
'* Againft a doubeing Cobfcience = man may 
hor an, but againſt # ſcrupulous h he thay, 


tbid.n 2p. 166 

Renbdies  agatoft (ups of 
Lt. 7s 5.#.2. p.163 
* " AUbibekto eſs ſcrupulous, ibid n9.p.164 
Ler che ſcrupulous man.divert his fears up- 
on greacer (ins, "  , thid.n-I1,p.164 


The The H.Scriptare is the entire guide of our | 


i ord op Pc; 
\haber vim late fenten 


| 


| 


# 


| 


othing is veceſfary either to be believed || 


L 


ith14.n.49.0.382 | 


tive argument from Scripture is ſuffi | 
A po NS drciete] nor to be neceflary of | 


ſhould avoid all cxcefs it mo on 
{ aufteri ibid.n,12.p+164; 


Fs 


. w__ he en tiiay be falſe; 
Y Kc ef vtiience in fe. 
C3 in publick,'' 14 »& F 


| Sad | 
xr l.3.C.1.r.5-n. 1-453 


They have power over the Conſcience in 
inward and ſecrer a&s nor he bur by 
| —_— . 6.p.255! 


di : oo Funitavl defigr & Ivo Fs hm 
| hc "Cato, ble by me eons 


naracnh Law the buyer muſt be f 
ed Tei the Seller,” ' PPe6r11.n/15.p/727 


Separate. Rl 
.. In whar caſes ir'is'lawful for t ple 
ſepifate from the Biſho ſhop 5 Miniſter, . 
4 [# 78.n926m | 
, a be done by the's 
$6,317 ibid.n.11 w. 


| 


Fai etieentia 


Ls a 11.p.508 
In Moſes's . Law if-the Criminal did volun- 
rarily Tubmir ro puniſhment, his ſcmerce was 

geveler than if che Jidge did ir, 
h.2.C.2. re 2.N,415z6p- 470 


Service. 
De ie offenſ onibus adverſus dominum non eff com- 
penſatio ad ſervitia eidem impenſa, ” 

* 0,3.c.34.2.n24 P4535 
The ſervice of God does not only compre- 
hend aton of religion, 1.3-c.3.7.6.n.7.p.560 
Of that Shame rhac nrends an evil Conſci- 
nce, L.1.c.1.r.2n11.þ.1%. 

The ſtate of fickneſs unfir for repenrance, 
-1,2.c,3.r.16.n.23.Þ 4*2 


Silence. 
How far a filenrconſene makes us pareaters 
of the guilr of orhers, 
[.4.c.1.r.2.f. r0.p.769 
"In what caſes ſilence is a fign of conlenc, 
ibid n. 1t $1769: 
Somerimes it is a ſign of mdifferency;” | 
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